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We  have  thus  stated  the  nature  of  this  work  as  giv-  j 
ing  a  more  impressive  vievT  to  'he  reader  of  its  value 
and  character  than  could  have  been  effected  by  any 
laboured  commendation  we  could  offer.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive manual  of  sacred  literature,  selected  from 
the  labours  of  the  most  eminent  British  and  foreign 
biblical  critics  More  than  thirty  years  of  the  author's 
life  have  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  im 
proveraent  of  this  work,  which  has  attained  the  high- 
est reputation  in  Europe  and  the  United  States:  and 
it  IS  of  prime  importance  to  the  library  of  every  cler- 
gyman and  layman  de.'iring  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. C 
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TO 
THE  MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

BY   DIVINE    PROVIDENCE 

LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 

PRIMATE  OF  ALL  ENGLAND,  AND  METROPOLITAN. 


MY  LORD  ARCHBISHOP, 

In  offering  to  the  British  Public  a  new  edition  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  to  whom  can  I 
dedicate  it  with  more  propriety  than  to  your  Grace? 

While  you,  my  Lord,  presided  over  the  Diocese  of  London,  when  I  was 
unknown,  except  by  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  you  were  pleased  to 
consider  the  production  of  a  layman,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  parents,  had 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  studies  at  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities, sufficient  to  authorize  your  Grace  to  admit  me  to  Holy  Orders:  and 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  realize  the  long-cherished  wish  of  devoting  myself  to  the 
service  of  our  Reformed  Church,  in  attachment  to  whose  principles  I  had  been 
educated  at  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

Your  Grace  has  since  honoured  my  various  publications  with  your  approba- 
tion; and,  in  presenting  me  to  the  benefice  which  I  now  hold,  your  Grace  has- 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  favour  conferred,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
bestowed;  kindly  and  promptly,  without  expectation,  without  solicitation. 

The  former  editions  of  this  introduction  were  inscribed  to  a  late  eminent 
nobleman  *  from  whom  I  had  received  many  favours,  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  which  I  hope  to  cherish  through  life.  But  I  could  not  suffer  the  work  again 
to  go  forth  to  the  pubHc,  without  offering  some  memorial  of  my  gratitude  to 
your  Grace. 

The  very  kind  and  encouraging  reception  given  to  my  efforts  for  facilitating 
the  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume  has  animated  me  to  renewed  exertion ;  and 
in  dedicating  to  your  Grace  the  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  latest  corrections  and  additions,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  may  prove  not  unworthy  of  the  patronage  which  your  Grace 
has  been  pleased  to  extend  to  its  author. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  my  Lord, 

*Your  Grace's  much  oblis^ed  and  faithful  Servant, 

Thomas  Hartwell  Horne. 
june  iv.  mdcccxxxiv.     " 

*The  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  Baron  Colchester. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  SEVENTH  LONDON  EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  encouraged  hy  the  very  favourable  reception  given  to  the 
former  impressions  of  this  work,  the  Author  has  carefully  revised  it  throughout;  and  has  availed 
himself  of  numerous  suggestions  for  simplifying  and  improving  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
volumes,  which,  at  various  times,  have  been  communicated  to  him.  By  enlarging  the  pages,  and 
abridging  various  parts  which  would  admit  of  being  condensed,  as  well  as  by  transferring  to  the 
appendixes  certain  articles  which  had  before  been  incorporated  iii  the  body  of  the  work,  the  Author 
has  been  enabled  to  introduce  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  and  important  matter,  without  materi- 
ally enlarging  its  size,  or  at  all  increasing  its  price.  These  various  alterations  and  additions,  he  trusts, 
will  be  found  to  render  his  labours  not  unworthy  of  a  continuance  of  that -patronage  with  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  honoured ;  and  also,  with  the  Divine  Blessing  upon  his  work,  will  contribute 
to  facilitate  the  devout  and  attentive  study  of  "  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  alone  are  able  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

liondon,  June  4,  1834. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  SEVENTH  LONDON  EDITION. 


The  publishers,  on  presenting  this  extensive  and  valuable  v/ork  to  the  public,  take  the  opportunity 
to  say,  that  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  secure  a  correct  arrangement  and  impression  of  the  work 
from  the  latest  London  edition,  and  to  have  it  appear  in  an  improved  form  and  style,  and  yet  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  former  edition.  By  referring  to  the  Author's  Advertisement  above,  it  will  also 
be  readily  seen  that  this  edition  has  many  and  important  advantages  over  any  other.  It  comprises 
all  the  Author's  most  recent  improvements  and  acklitions  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  revised  the 
whole  work,  simplified  its  arrangement,  and  added  much  new  -and  important  matter. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1835, 


LET  THE  SWEET  SAVOUR  OF  JEHOVAH  OUR  GOD  BE  UPON  US, 

AND  THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DIRECT  FOR  US  ; 

THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DO  THOU  DIRECT  ! 

PSAL.  XC.   17,    BISHOP    HOnSLEx's    VEUSIOX. 


IP    I    HAVE    DONE    WELL    AND    AS    IS    FITTING    THE    STORY,    IT    IS    THAT    WHICH    I    DESIRED  ;     BUT    IF 
SLENDERLY    AND    MJ^ANLY,    IT    IS    THAT    WHICH    I    COULD    ATTAIN   UNTO. 

2    MACCABEES    IV.  38. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  * 


The  Author  of  the  present  work  cannot  offer  a 
new  edition  of  it  to  the  Puhlic,  without  expressing 
the  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  very  favour- 
able manner  in  which  his  volumes  have  been 
received.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  circula- 
tion which  his  work  has  obtained  in  the  Universi- 
ties and  other  Theological  Seminaries  in  England, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  various  Universities  and 
Theological  Seminaries  in  North  America. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Author  has  sedulously 
availed  himself  of  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  liberally  j:ommunicated  to  him  for  correct- 
ing his  work,  and  improving  its  arrangement. 
By  enlarging  the  pages,  as  well  as  employing  a 
small  but  clear  and  distinct  type  in  several  parts 
of  the  work,  he  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  a 
large  mass  of  new  and  important  matter. 

The  Introdt;ction  to  the  Critical  Study 
AND  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Schtptures, 
once  more  offered  to  the  Public,  Is  designed  as  a 
comprehensive  Manual  of  Sacred  Literature, 
selected  from  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
biblical  critics,  both  British  and  foreign.  It  ori- 
ginated in  the  Author's  own  wants  many  years 
since,  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  when  he  stood 
in  need  of  a  guide  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  would  not  only  furnish  him 
with  a  general  introduction  to  them,  but  would 
also  enable  him  to  solve  apparent  contradictions, 
and  to  study  the  Bible  with  that  attention  which 
its  supreme  importance  demraids :  for  "every 
sentence  of  the  Bible  is  from  God,  and  every  man 
is  interested  in  the  meaning  of  it.""t  At  this 
time  the  Author  had  no  friend  to  assist  his 
studies, — or  remove  his  doubts, — nor  any  means 
of  procuring  critical  works.  At  length  a  list  of 
the  more  eminent  foreign  biblical  critics  fell  into 
his   hands,  and  directed   him   to   some  of  those 


IS  now 


•  This  preface  was  first  printed  in  the  year  1821 :  it  is  now 
reprinted  with  the  requisite  alterations,  to  adapt  it  to  the  present 
unproved  arrangement  of  the  following  work. 

■j-  Bishop  Horsley. 


sources  of  information  which  he  was  seeking  ;  he 
then  resolved  to  procure  such  of  them  as  his  very 
limited  means  would  permit,  with  the  design, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  satisfying  his  own  mind  on 
those  topics  which  had  perplexed  him,  and  ulti- 
mately of  laying  before  the  Public  the  result  of  * 
his  inquiries,  should  no  treatise  appear  that  might 
supersede  such  a  publication. 

The  idea  thus  conceived  has  been  steadily  kept 
in  view  for  more  than  twenty  years;*  and  al- 
though, during  that  interval,  several  valuable  trea- 
tises have  appeared  on  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  which  he  gladly  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  for  many  important  hints  and  illus- 
trations ;  yet,  since  no  one  has  been  published  In 
the  English  language,  embracing  all  those  Im 
portant  subjects,  which  the  Author  apprehends  to 
be  essential  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  sacred 
volume,  he  has  been  induced  to  prosecute  his 
investigations,  the  result  of  which  he  tenders  foi 
the  assistance  of  others. 

The  two  Volumes,!  of  which  the  work  now 
consists,  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  followino 
topics  : 

Volume  I.  contains  a  Critical  Inquiry  Intc 
the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  uncorrupted  Pre 
servatlon  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  , 
Including,  among  other  subjects,  a  copious  inves- 
tigation of  the  testimonies  from  profane  author! 
to  the  leading  facts  recorded  In  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  a  new  branch  of  evidence  for  their 
credibility,  which  Is  furnished  by  coins,  medals, 
inscriptions,  and  ancient  structures. — This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  view  of  the  arguments  afforded 
by  miracles  and  prophecy,  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  internal 
evidence  for  their  inspiration,  furnished  by  the 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines,  and  by 
the  purity  of  the  moraf  precepts,  revealed  in  the 

•  Now  upwards  of  thirty  years.  [1834.] 

f  This  work  being  originally  in  four  volumes,  the  Preface  has 
been  slightly  altered  to  suit  the  present  arrangement  in  two 
volumes. 
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Bible ; — the  harmony  subsisting  between  every 
part; — the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
present  time ; — and  their  tendency  to  promote  the 
present  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as 
evinced  by  an  historical  review  of  the  beneficial 
effects  actually  produced  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible ;  together 
with  a  refutation. of  the  very  numerous  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in 
recent  deistical  publications. 

In  the^  first  edition  of  this  work*  the  Author 
had  given  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  evidences 
for  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  more  extended  view  of  the  genuine- 
ness, credibility,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  augment,  unne- 
cessarily, the  number  of  treatises  extant  on  these 
subjects,  he  referred  his  readers  to  a  few  which 
are  justly  accounted  the  most  valuable.  In  pre- 
paring the  second  edition  for  the  press,  it  was  his 
intention  to  condense  these  remarks,  and  to  sub- 
join a  few  additional  considerations  :  but  he  was 
induced  to  deviate  from  this  design  by  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  infidel  works  and  tracts,  whose 
avowed  object  was,  by  the  unblushing  reassertion 
of  old  and  often  refuted  objections,  or  by  specious 
insinuations,  to  undermine  and  to  subvert  the 
religion"  of  Jesus  Christ — "  the  pillar  of  society, 
the  safe^ard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order, 
which  alone  has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the 
passions,  and  secure  to  every  one  his  rights  ;  to 
the  laborious  the  reward  of  their  industry,  to  the 
rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the 
preservation  of  their  honours,  and  to  princes  the 
stability  of  their  thrones."  Called  upon  by 
name/row  the  press,  to  consider  these  objections 
to  Divine  Revelation,  the  author  felt  it  his  duty 
not  to  shrink  from  the  task ;  and  as  the  antago- 
nists of  the  Scriptures  have  in  some  degree  varied 
the  ground  of  their  attacks,  he  indulges  the  hope 
that  a  temperate  discussion  of  this  subject,  accom- 
modated to  the  present  times,  may  be  not  unac- 
ceptable to  the  biblical  student,  who  may,  perhaps, 
at  some  future  time,  be  exposed  to  meet  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Scriptures.  To  his  own  miijd, 
indeed,  the  result  of  the  laborious  inquiries,  in 
which  he  has  thus  been  necessarily  involved,  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  : — for,  not  having  access 
to  all  the  numerous  and  able  defences  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  infidels  of  former  ages,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  consider  every  objection  for  him- 
self ; — and  in  every  instance  he  has  found  that  the 


The  first  edition  W8«  published  June  4th,  1818. 


numerous — he  had  almost  said  innumerable — con- 
tradictions, alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, have  disappeared  before  an  attentive  and 
candid  examination.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
that  the  gross  and  illiberal  manner,  in  which 
some  of  the  productions  in  question  have  been 
executed,  renders  them  unworthy  of  notice  :  but 
nothing  surely  is  unworthy  of  notice  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  ignorant  or  the  unwary ;  and 
though  some  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
modern  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  are  so 
coarse  as  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation, 
yet  others  are  so  concisely  and  speciously  ex- 
pressed, as  to  demand  several  pages, — the  result 
of  many  days'  laborious  research,  in  order  to 
detect  their  sophistry  and  falsehood. 

When  the  Author  began  to  prepare  this  first 
volume  for  the  press,  he  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  publish  it  in  a  detached  form,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  ready  and  immediate  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions which  at  that  time  were  almost  daily  issued 
from  the  press.  In  such  a  form  it  had  even  been 
announced  to  the  Public :  but  as  the  objections 
continued  to  be  multiplied,  the  work  impercepti- 
bly accumulated  in  its  progress ;  and  when  the 
first  volume  was  completed,  the  Author  was 
obliged  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
tinct publication,  on  account  of  the  additional 
pecuniary  loss  which  he  would  inevitably  have 
incurred.  He  has  only  to  express  his  ardent 
hope,  that  this  part  of  his  labours  may,  through 
the  Divine  Blessing,  enable  his  readers  to  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  ansiver  to  every  man 
that  asketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
them  ;  and  he  most  earnestly  requests  that  they 
will  examine  and  combine,  with  candour  and 
attention,  all  the  various  evidences  here  adduced 
for  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  credibility,  and 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
then  solemnly  and  deliberately,  as  rational  and 
accountable  beings,  deduce  that  inference  from  the 
whole,  for  which  they  must  hereafter  answer  at 
the  tribunal  of  God. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume,  in  Two  Parts, 
treats,  first,  on  Sacred  Criticism  ;  including  an 
Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Original 
Languages  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Cognate  or 
Kindred  Dialects ; — a  Critical  History  of  the 
Text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; — a  Critical  Notice 
of  the  Divisions  and  Marks  of  Distinction  occur- 
ring in  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Editions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Principal  Manuscripts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ; — and  an  Account  of 
the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.      These 
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liscussions  are  followed  by  dissertations, — On  the 
Causes  and  Sources  of  the  Various  Readings 
occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  Digest  of  the 
chief  Critical  Canons  for  weighing  and  applying 
them  ;  on  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  with  New  Tables  of  tiie  Quotations 
at  length,*  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English,  and  a 
Classification  of  them  ;  showing,  fa^si,  their  rela- 
tive agreement  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the 
Septuagint ;  and,  secondly,  whether  they  are  pro- 
phecies cited  as  literally  fulfilled  ;  prophecies 
typically  or  spiritually  applied  ;  prophecies  cited 
in  the  way  of  illustration  ;  or  simple  allusions  to 
the  Old  Testament ; — and  on  Harmonies  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  including  the  diflerent  schemes  of 
Harmonizers,  and  observations  on  the  duration 
of  the  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  First  Volume  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  comprehending  an  investigation  of  the 
Sense  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Signification  of 
Words  ; — the  Subsidiary  Means  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Sense  of  Scripture  ;  viz.  the  Testi- 
mony of  Contemporary  Writers,  Ancient  Ver- 
sions, Scholiasts  and  Glossographers,  and  the 
Testimony  of  Foreigners  who  have  acquired  a 
Language  ;  the  Context  ;  Subject-Matter  ;  Scope ; 
Analogy  of  Languages  ;  Analogy  of  Faith;  the 
Assistance  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  Writings 
and  also  from  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  ;  Historical  Circum- 
stances ;  and  Commentaries. 

These  discussions  are  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  principles,  lor  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  to  the  Special  Interpre- 
.TATiON  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  including  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Figurative  Language  of 
Scripture,  comprehending  the  principles  of  Inter- 
pretation of  Tropes  and  Figures  ;  together  with 
an  examination  of  the  Metonymies,  Metaphors, 
Allegories,  Parables,  Proverbs,  and  other  figura- 
tive modes  of  speech  occurring  in  the  Bible ; — the 
Interpretation  of  the  Poetical  Parts  of  Scripture  ; 
the  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  including 
the  Interpretation  of  Types  ; — the  Interpretation 
of  Prophecy,  including  general  Rules  for  ascer- 
taining the  Sense  of  the  Prophetic  Writings,  with 


•  In  the  first  edition,  Tables  of  References  only  were  given 
to  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New ;  but  as 
these  quotations  have  been  frequently  made  the  subject  of  cavil 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  all  students  have  not 
the  time  to  find  out  and  compare  several  hundred  references, 
the  Author  has  now  given  them  at  length,  accompanied  with 
the  best  critical  remarks  which  he  could  collect. 


Observations  on  the  Accomplishment  of  Prophecy 
in  general,  and  especially  of  the  Predictions  rela 
tive  to  the  Messiah  ; — the  Interpretation  of  the 
Doctrinal  and  Moral  Parts  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Promises  and  Threatenings  therein  contained  ;— 
the  Interpretation  and  Means  of  harmonizing 
Passages  of  Scripture,  which  are  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory ; — and  the  Inferential  and  Practical 
Reading  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  utmost  brevity,  consistent  with  perspicuity 
has  been  studied  in  this  portion  of  the  work  ;  and, 
therefore,  but  few  texts  of  Scripture,  compara- 
tively, have  been  illustrated  at  great  length.  But 
especial  care  has  been  taken,  by  repeated  colla- 
tions, that  the  very  numerous  references  which 
are  introduced  should  be  both  pertinent  and  cor- 
rect ;  so  that  those  readers,  who  may  be  disposed 
to  try  them  by  the  rules  laid  down,  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  with  facility. 

An  Appendix  to  this  volume  com^ises  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  the  books  commonly  termed 
the  Apocrypha,  of  the  miracles  of  the  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  These  dis- 
cussions are  followed  by  a  table  of  the  chief  pro- 
phecies relative  to  the  Messiah,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  by  an  examination  of 
the  genuineness  of  Josephus's  testimony  concern- 
ing Jesus  Christ. 

In  Volume  II.  will  be  found  a  Sketch  or  Sum- 
mary OF  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiqui 
TIES,  in  four  parts  : — 

Part  I.  includes  an  outline  of  the  Histori- 
cal and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Part  II.  treats  on  the  Political  and  Milita- 
ry Affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Part  III.  discusses  the  Sacred  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sacred 
Places,  Sacred  Persons,  Sacred  Times  and  Sea- 
sons, and  the  Corruptions  of  Religion  among  the 
Jews,  their  Idolatry  and  various  Sects,  together 
with  a  description  of  their  Moral  and  Religious 
State  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  Domestic  Anti- 
quities, or  the  Private  Life,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Amusements,  &c.  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
nations  incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  volume  contains  (besides  chronological 
and  other  tables  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures)   a  Biographical,  Historical,  and   Geogra- 
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phical  Index  of  the  most  distinguished  Persons, 
Nations,  Countries,  and  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  especially  in  the  New  Testament ;  includ- 
ing an  abstract  of  profane  oriental  history,  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  captivity,  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews  as  referred  to  in 
the  Prophetic  Writings,  and  presenting  historical 
notices  of  the  Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median,  and 
Persian  empires.  In  this  Index  are  incorporated 
References  to  the  Principal  Matters  contained  in 
this  Volume ;  so  as  to  render  it,  in  fact,  both  a 
concise  System  and  a  Dictionary  of  Biblical 
Antiquities. 

In  this  Volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only 
a  sketch  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities. 
To  have  written  a  complete  treatise  on  this  inte- 
resting subject, — as  he  conceives  such  a  treatise 
should  be  written, — would  have  required  a  work 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  present :  but  though 
he  has  been  designedly  brief  in  this  part  of  his 
undertaking,  he  indulges  the  hope  that  few  really 
essential  points,  connected  with  sacred  antiquities, 
will  appear  to  have  been  omitted. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  appropriated 
to  the  Analysis  op  Scripture.  It  contains 
copious  Critical  Prefaces  to  the  respective  Books, 
and  Synopses  of  their  several  contents.  In  draw- 
ing up  these  synopses,  the  utmost  attention  has 
been  given  in  order  to  present,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, at  one  glance,  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subjects  contained  in  each  book  of  Scripture. 
In  executing  this  part  of  his  work,  the  Author 
has  endeavoured  to  steer  between  the  extreme 
prolixity  of  some  analysts  of  the  Bible  and  the 
too  great  brevity  of  others  ;  and  he  ventures  to 
hope,  that  this  portion  of  his  labours- will  be  found 
particularly  useful  in  studying  the   doctrinal 

PARTS  OF  THE  ScRIPTURES. 

A  copious  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises 
(among  other  articles)  bibliographical  and  critical 
notices,  methodically  arranged,  of  the  principal 
editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Versions 
thereof,  both  ancient  and  modern,  including  a 
history  of  the  chief  modern  Versions  ;  together 
with  notices  of  the  principal  Philologers,  Critics, 
and  Commentators  who  have  elucidated  the  Text, 
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History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Bible.  These 
bibliographical  notices  have  been  derived  partly 
from  the  Author's  knowledge  of  their  works, 
partly  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  eminent 
biblical  critics,  and  partly  from  the  best  critical 
journals  and  other  sources  :  the  preference  being 
invariably  given  to  those  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  acknowledged  talent  and  ability  with  which 
they  are  conducted.  The  facility  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Continent,  and  the  sales  by 
auction  of  several  valuable  divinity  libraries,  have 
also  enabled  the  Author  to  procure  many  critical 
works  that  would  otherwise  have  been  inacces- 
sible. 

Throughout  the  work  references  have  been  made 
to  such  approved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated 
particular  subjects  ;  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
specify  the  particular  editions  of  the  authorities 
cited  in  the  notes  to  the  following  pages.  They 
are  all  referred  to  for  the  statements  contained  in 
the  text ;  many  of  them  furnish  details  which 
the  limits  of  the  present  volumes  would  not 
admit ;  and  some  few  give  accounts  and  represen- 
tations which  the  Author  thought  he  had  reason 
to  reject.  All  these  references,  however,  are  in- 
duced for  the  convenience  of  those  readers,  who 
may  have  inclination  and  opportunity  for  pro- 
secuting more  minute  inquiries. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work,  once 
more  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  Public.  The 
Author  has  prosecuted  his  labours  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking ;  and,  though  he  dares  not  hope  that 
he  can  altogether  have  avoided  mistake,  yet  he 
can  with  truth  declare  that  he  has  anxiously  en- 
deavoured not  to  mislead  any  one. 

The  Author  cannot  conclude  this  preface  with- 
out tendering  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
(now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  for  his  libe- 
ral offer  of  access  to  the  Episcopal  Library  at 
Fulham  ; — an  offer,  the  value  of  which  (though 
he  had  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  it  only  to 
a  limited  extent)  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
kindness  and  promptitude  with  which  it  was 
made. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CRITICAL   STUDY  AND   KNOWLEDGE 


THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 


ON   THE    GENUINENESS,    AUTHENTICITY,    INSPIRATION,    ETC.    OF    THE 

HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE    rOSSiniLITY,    PROBABILIXy,    AND    NECESSITY    OF    A    DIVINE    REVELATION. 

I.  Jievi-Jaiion  dejined. — II.  PosslbiHtij  of  a  Divine  Jlevclution. — III.  Prohabilitii  of  such  Jievelation  shown,  1.  Frotn  the 
Credit  ffivfn,  in  alt  ajes,  to  false  Revelations  ;  2.  From  the  fact  tluit  the  -uiisest  philosophers  of  antiquity  thought  a 
Divine  Ji -relation  probable,  and  also  expected  one. — IV.  JW'cessity  of  such  Revelation  proved,  1,  From  the  inability  of 
mere  hum.in  leason  to  attain  to  any  certain  hnoxvledge  of  the  luill  of  God  ; — 2.  From  the  utter  laant  of  authority,  ivhich 
attended  the  purest  precepts  of  the  ancient  jdiilosophers  ;  3.  From  the  actual  state  of  religion  and  morals  among  the 
modern  heathen  nations. — V.  Rifiitation  of  the  objection,  that  Philosophy  and  right  lieason  are  snfficient  to  instruct 
men  in  their  Duty. — VI.  Possible  means  of  affording  a  Divine  Revelation. 


'1'hat  there  now  is,  and  that  far  more  than  three  thousand 
years  there  has  been,  in  the  world,  a  sopar:ite  people  called 
tlie  .Iews,  who  arc  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs,  and 
prot\-ss  a  pcculi'.ir  rcligioii  : — Further,  tliat  there  now  is,  and 
tliat  Ibr  ci<i;htt_ien  centuries  there  has  existed,  in  the  world,  a 
reli";ion  called  the  Christian  ;  and  that  its  professors,  as 
well  as  tiie  .lews,  appeal  to  cert.:iii  books,  by  tliem  accounted 
sacred,  as  the  basis  on  which  their  relijrion  is  founded : — 
These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  coritrovert. 

I.  The  volume,  to  which  Jews  and  Christians  thus  respec- 
tively appeal,  is  tr;nned  the  Ijiblk,  that  is,  the  book,  by  way 
of  eminence.  It  comprises  a  gieat  number  of  dillerent 
narratives  and  compcsitions,  written  by  sever:il  persons,  at 
distant  periods,  in  aitferent  languages,  and  on  various  sub- 
jects. Vet  all  of  these,  collectively,  claim  to  be  a  divine 
REVELATION,  that  is,  a  discovery  afforded  by  God  to  man  of 
Himself  or  of  His  will,  over  and  above  what  He  has  made 
known  by  the  \\%\\i  of  nature,  or  reason. 

The  objects  of  our  knowledge  arc  of  three  kinds  : — ^Thus, 
some  things  are  discernible  by  the  lijrht  of  nature,  without 
revelation;  of  this  kind  is  t!ie  knowledge  of  Cod  from  the 
creation  of  the  world, '•  for  his  invisible  thiags,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead,  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made."  Other  things  are  of  pure  and  simple  revelation, 
which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature  :  such  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Others,  again,  are  discoverable  by  the  liglit  of  nature  but 
imperfeetfy,  and  thcreft^re  stand  in  need  of  a  revelation  to 
give  themfurther  proof  and  evidence  ;  of  this  sort  are  a  fu- 
ture state  and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  But  of 
what  degree  soever  the  revelation  maj'  be,  whether  partial 
or  entire,  whether  a  total  discovery  of  some  unknown  truths, 
or  only  a  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  them,  it  must 
be  supernatural,  and  proceed  from  God. 

II.  Possibility  of  a  Divine  Kevelation. 

No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  (iod,  and  that  He  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  rea- 
sonably deny,  that  He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revela- 
tion of  himself  and  of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  different  from  the  discoveries  made  by  men  themselves, 
in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own  rational 
faculties  and  powers.  For,  if  the  power  of  God  be  almighty, 
it  must  extend  to  whatever  does  not  imply  a  contradiction, 
which  cannot  be  pretended  in  this  case.  We  connot  dis- 
tinctly explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or  the  way  in  which 


they  are  excited  or  impressed  upon  the  human  mind;  but 
we  know  that  these  ways  are  very  various.  And  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  author  of  our  being  has  it  not  in  his  powei 
to  communicate  ideas  to  cur  minds,  for  infonriing  and  in- 
structing us  in  those  things,  which  we  are  deeply  concerned 
to  knov,-  ]  Our  inability  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done,  is  no  just  objection  against  it.' 

And  as  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  God  can,  if  he 
sees  fit,  communicate  his  will  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraordi- 
n.iry  revelation,  so  he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
those,  to  whom  this  revelation  is  originally  and  immediately 
made,  a  full  and  certain  assurance  that  it  is  a  true  divine 
revelation.  This  is  a  natural  consemience ;  for.  to  suppose 
that  God  can  communicate  his  will  in  a  way  of  extraordi- 
nary revelation,  and  yet  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  siifTi- 
cient  assurance  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  thus 
reveals  his  will,  is  evidently  absurd  and  contradictory.  Ii 
is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  can  reveal  his  will,  but  has  no 
way  of  making  men  know  that  he  does  so  ;  which  is  a  most 
unreasonable  limitation  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom. 
He,  who  pretends  to  pronounce  that  this  is  impossible,  is 
bound  to  pronounce  where  the  impossibility  of  it  lies.  If 
men  can  communicate  their  thoughts  hy  speech  or  languacre 
in  such  a  way  as  that  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  th"at 
speaks  to  us,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  afl!irm  that  God, 
on  supposition  of  his  communicating  his  mind  and  will  to 
any  person  or  persons  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation, 
has  no  way  of  causing  his  rational  creatures  to  know  that  it 
is  He,  and  no  other,  who  makes  this  discovery  to  them.  To 
admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  him  such  a  power, 
is  a  glaring  contradiction. ^ 

III.  Since  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is 
pos.vbk  for  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  probability  of  such  a  revelation. 

I.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankiiid 
in  every  age,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the 
existence  of  a  God,  who  did  not  likewise  believe  that  some 
kind  of  commerce  and  communication  subsisted  between 
God  and  man.    This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious 

•  This  has  beon  acknowledged  by  a  lale  distinguished  aataeonist  of  reve- 
lation; who  observes,  that  '"an  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the  ha- 
man  mind,  which  the  word  inspiration  is  now  used  to  donote,  is  not  more 
inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  on  body,  or  body  on  mind  ;" 
and  'that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenonienon, 
merely  be<-anse  we  cannot  accoiuit  for  it."  Lord  BolinjjIJroke's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4t>3.  "Ito.  edit. 

»  LeUnd's  Advantage  and  Nece.ssity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i. 
pp.  13—15.  (8vo.  edit.   Glasgow,  1S19.) 
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rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  nation  pretended  to  receve 
from  their  deities.  Hence  also' the  most  celebrated  lepsla- 
tors  of  antiquity, — as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythajroras,  .Solon, 
Lycurtrus,  Nuiua,  &c.  &c,  all  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
f<  ss  some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  the  greater 
sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.'  And  what  gave 
birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  oracles,  divinations, 
and  auguries,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense  en- 
tertained by  mankind  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  of  their 
need  of  a  supernatural  illumination  ;  as  well  as  the  persua- 
sion, that  their  gods  held  a  perpetual  intercourse  witli  men, 
and  by  various  means  gave  tliem  intelligence  of  future 
things. 

2.  The  probability  of  a  divine  revelation  further  appears 
from  this  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers, particularly  Socrates  and  Plato,  confessed  that  they 
stood  in  need  of  such  a  revelation  to  instruct  them  in  mat- 
ters which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence.  With  regard 
to  the  state  of  morals,  they  acknowleawd  that,  as  the  state 
of  the  world  then  was,  there  was  no  human  means  of  re- 
forming it.  But  they  not  only  saw  and  acknowledged  their 
great  want  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  their 
conduct  towards  God  and  towards  man  ;  they  likewise  ex- 
pressed a  strong  hope  or  expectation,  that  God  would,  at 
some  future  time,  make  such  a  discovery  as  should  dispel 
the  clond  cf  darkness  in  which  they  were  involved.-^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we 
are  autliorized  to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only 
probable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary. 

1.  In  fiict,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past 
ages  has  shown,  that  mere  human  reason  camwt  attain  to 
any  certain  knowledge  of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  of  the 
true  happiness  of  man,  or  of  a  future  state.  To  a  reflecting 
and  observant  mind,  tlie  harmony,  beauty,  and  Avisdom  of 
all  the  varied  works  of  creation  are  demonstrative  evidence 
of  a  First  Groat  Cause;  and  the  continued  preservation  of 
all  things  in  their  order,  attests  a  divine  and  superintending 
Providence.  But  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  all  his  works 
cannot  be  perfectly  known  by  the  more  light  of  nature,  and 
consequently  our  knowledge  of  his  preceptive  will  or  law  is 
equally  uncertain,  so  far  as  his  works  disclose  it  or  philoso- 
phy has  discovered  it.^  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  writings 
of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  philosophers,  we  shall  find 
that  tlie)'  were  not  only  ignorant  of  many  important  points 
in  religion  w-hieh  revelation  has  discovered  to  us,  but  also 
tiiat  endless  differences  and  inconsistencies  prevailed  among 
them  in  points  of  the  greatest  moment ;  while  some  of  them 
taught  doctrines  wliicn  directly  tend  to  promote  vice  and 
wickedness  in  the  world  ;  and  the  influence  of  all,  in  recti- 
fying the  notions  and  reforming  the  lives  of  mankind,  w'as 
inconsiderable.  A  concise  statement  of  facts  will  confirm 
and  illustrate  this  observation  : 

(1.)  The  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  and 
wojship  of  Gotl  were  dark,  confused,  and  imperfect. 

While  some  philosophers  asserted  the  being  of  a  God,  others 
openly  denied  it :  others,  again,  embraced,  or  pretended  to  em- 

>  Tliis  fact  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  celebrated  heathen  geo- 
graplicr  Strabo,  whose  observation  on  the  supposed  intercourse  between 
mankind  and  the  Deily  is  too  strikin;^  to  be  oniilled  :  '•  VVhalever,"  says 
he,  "becomes  oTllie  real  truth  of  these  relations,  this  however  is  certain, 
that  men  did  believe  and  think  them  true  :  and,  for  this  reason,  prophets 
were  held  in  such  honour,  as  to  be  ihou'jht  worthy  sometimes  of  royal 
ili^'nity,  as  bein-j  jiersons  who  delivered  precepts  and  adnionilions/rom  the 
gods,  both  while  they  lived,  and  also  after  their  death.  Such  were  Tiresias, 
Amphiaraus,  <fec.  <tc.  Such  trere  Muses  and  his  successors."  Strab. 
Geojjr.  lib.  xvi.  pp.  10,^,  10.Si5.  ed.  Oxon. 

»  Plato,  de  Rep.  hb.  iv.  <fe  vi.  and  Alcibiad.  ii.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has 
exhibited  these  and  other  testimonies  at  len^lh  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Kvidence  of  NaUiral  and  Revealed  Religion,  proposition  vi.  (iioyle  Lec- 
tures, vol.  ii.  pp.  130—135.  folio  edit.) 

=  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  peruse,  with  equal  pleasure  and  in- 
K'ruction,  Dr.  Ellis's  elaborate  trcalise  on  the  "  Knowledjie  of  Divine 
Tilings  from  Revelation,  not  from  Reason  or  Nature,"  published  many 
years  since  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  at  London  in  ISU.  8vo.  Dr.  E.  al.so 
threw  the  substance  of  this  treatise  into  a  sinple  discourse,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  preceding  by  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  command 
the  requisite  l';isure  forreadin;;  alarge  volume.  The  discourse  in  ques- 
tion is  printed  m  the  first  volume  of  the  well-known  and  excellent  collec- 
tion of  tracts  entitled  "The  Scholar  armed  against  the  Errors  of  the 
Time ;"  and  is  enlilled  "An  Inquiry,  whence  cometh  WLsdom  and  Under- 
standinftto  Man?"  It  shows  satisfactorily,  that  Relhiion  and  language 
entered  the  world  by  divine  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which  man  had 
not  been  a  rational  or  religiotis  creature ;  that  nothing  can  oblige  the  con- 
science but  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  and  that  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of 
nature  never  existed  but  in  the  human  imagination.  The  same  argument 
is  also  discussed  in  an  able  but  anonymous  tract,  (now  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  known  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Paton,  a  divine  of  the 
Scottish  church,)  entitled  "An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
has,  in  all  Ages,  been  derived  from  Revelation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Na- 
ture."   Glasgow,  1773.  8vo. 


brace,  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  celestial,  a  rial,  terres- 
trial, and  infernal ;.  while  others  represented  the  Deity  as  a  cor- 
poreal being  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connexion,  and 
subject  to  an  immutable  fate.  As  every  country  had  its  peculiar 
deities,  the  philosophers  (whatever  might  be  their  private  senti- 
ments) sanctioned  and  defended  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  and 
urged  a  conformity  to  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  They 
"  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers ;  devoutly 
frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  sometimes,  condescend- 
ing to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed 
the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal  robes." '  It  is 
true  that  insulated  passages  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  philosophers,  which  apparently  indicate  the  most 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections 
These  and  similar  passages  are  sometimes  regarded  with  a  Chris- 
tian eye,  and  thence  acquire  a  borrowed  sanctity  :  but,  in  order 
to  discover  their  real  value,  they  must  be  brought  to  their  own 
standard,  and  must  be  interpreted  upon  principles  strictltj  pagan, 
in  which  case  the  context  will  be  found,  either  to  claim  such 
perfections  for  the  deified  mortals  and  heroes  of  the  popular  the- 
ology, or  to  connect  thcin  with  some  of  those  physiological  prin- 
ciples which  were  held  by  the  dilierent  philosophical  sects,  and 
ellcctually  subverted  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  one 
supreme  Creator."  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  on  their  belief  in  one  supreme 
God,  who  made  and  governs  the  world. '^  But  a  devotion  founded 
on  a  principle  so  pure  as  this,  if  it  survived  the  first  ages  after 
the  flood,  which  cannot  be  proved,  is  known  with  certainty  to 
have  been  early  exchanged  for  the  Sabian  idolatry  ;  the  blind 
and  superstitious  worship  of  the  ho.st  of  heaven,  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  fire,-^  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds. 

In  consequence  of  these  disrordant  sentiments,  the  grossest 
polytheism  and  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  ancient  heathen 
nations.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  many  co-ordinate 
deities,  and  the  number  of  inferior  deities  was  infinite  r?  they 
deified  dead,  and  sometimes  living  persons ;  the  former  often  out 
of  injudicious  gratitude,  the  latter  usually  out  of  base  and  sordid 
flattery.  According  to  the  vulgar  estimation,  there  were  deities 
that  presided  over  every  distinct  nation,  every  distinct  city,  every 
inconsiderable  town,  every  grove,  every  river,  every  fountain. 
Athens  was  full  of  statues  dedicated  to  different  deities.  Imperial 
Rome,  from  political  principles,  adopted  all  the  gods  which  were 
adored  by  the  nations  who  had  yielded  to  her  victorious  arms, 
and  thought  to  eternise  her  empire  by  crowding  them  all  into 
the  capital.  Temples  and  fanes  were  erected  to  all  the  passions, 
diseases,  fears,  and  evils,  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Suited 
to  the  various  characters  of  the  divinities  were  the  rites  of  their 
worship.  Some  were  vindictive  and  sanguinary  ;  others  were 
jealous,  wrathfu',  or  deceivers ;  and  all  of  them  were  unchaste, 
adulterous,  or  incestuous.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  monsters  of 
the  grossest  vice  and  wickedness  :  and  their  rites  were  absurd, 
licentious,  and  cruel,  and  often  consisted  of  mere  unmixed  crime, 
shameless  dissipation,  and'  debauchery.  Prostitution,  in  all  its 
deformity,  was  systematit-aily  annex'ed  to  various  pagan  temples, 
was  often  a  principal  source  of  their  revenues,  and  was,  in  some 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

s  Dr.  Ireland,  Paganism  andCbrisliaiiity  compared,  pji.  "It),  47.  Frank's 
Essay  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  p.  44.  ''These  ideas  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "were  precisely  the 
same  which  the  Brahmins  had  adopted  in  India,  and  according  to  v.;hich 
they  regulated  their  conduct  withr9spect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion  is  coiiiiilelcly  established,  the 
body  of  the  people  gain  nothing  by  the  greatest  improvemrnts  in  know- 
ledge. Their  philosophers  conceal  from  them,  with  the  utmost  solici:ude, 
the  truths  which  they  have  discovered,  and  labour  to  support  that  fabric 
of  sujierstition  which  it  was  th<ir  duty  to  have  overturned."  Historical 
Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  pp.  283,  284. 

«  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

■>  LeUmd's  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ.  Rev.  vol.  i.  pp.  C9.  79. 

*  Thus,  the  Cluildcans  had  twelve  principal  deities,  according  to  the 
number  of  months  in  the  year  ;  and  Zoroaster,  the  great  Persian  reformer 
taught  the  Medians  and  Persians  that  there  were  two  spirits  or  being.s  sub- 
ordinate to  one  supreme,  eternal,  and  selfexi.stent  being,  viz.  Oromasdes, 
the  angel  of  light  and  promoter  of  happiness  and  virtue,  and  Arimanr-s,  the 
angel  of  darkness  and  author  of  misery  and  vice. — Varro  makes  three  sorts 
oi  heathen  \\\en\ii«y  \  -the /«7»//oms,  invented  by  the  poets;  t]\c  j/hi/sicaf, 
or  that  of  the  philosophers;  and  civii  or  pniiular,  which  last  was  instituted 
in  the  several  cities  and  countries— The  Greek  theology  was  thus  distin- 
guished:—!. God,  who  rules  over  all  things  ;— 2.  The  gods,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  govern  above  the  moon  ; — 3.  The  demons,  whose  jurisdiction  was  in 
the  air  below  it ; — and,  4.  The  heroes,  or  souls  of  dead  men,  who  were  ima- 
gined to  preside  over  terrestrial  affairs.  And,  besides  all  these,  the  evil 
demons  were  worshipped,  from  fear  of  the  mischief  they  might  commit. 
These  facts  will  account  for  the  prodigious  iriultitude  of  heathen  deilir; 
of  which  Hesiod  computes  thirty  thousand  to  be  hovering  about  the  ear 
in  the  air,  unless  he  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  an  indefinite  nurnbe 
Orpheus  reckoned  snly  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  ;  Varro  enumerated 
three  hundred  .hipiters;  although  he  himself,  together  with  Cicero,  .Seneca 
and  some  other  eminent  philosophers,  were  ashamea  of  the  heathen  d  ' 
ties,  and  believed  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
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countries,  even  compulsory  upon  the  female  population.  Other 
impurities  were  solemnly  practiseii  by  them  in  tlieir  temples,  and 
in  public,  from  the  very  thought  of  which  our  minds  revolt. 
Besides  the  numbers  of  men  who  were  killed  in  the  bloody  sports 
and  spectacles  invtitutcd  in  honour  of  their  deities,  human  sacri- 
lices  were  ofl'ercd  to  propitiate  them.'  Boys  were  wliijiped  on 
the  altar  of  Diana,  souictisnes  tilt  they  died.  How  many  lovely 
infants  did  the  Cartlia'^inians  sacrifice  to  their  implacable  god 
Moloch  !  What  numbers  of  human  victims,  in  times  of  public 
danger,  did  they  iinmoktc,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the 
oflcnded  deities  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mysteries  were  designed  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  of  true  morality  ; 
and  ingenious  and  learned  men  have  laboured  to  represent  them 
in  this  light,  and  also  to  show  how  well  calculated  they  arc  for 
this  end.  "  They  have  said,  that  the  errors  of  polytheism  were 
detected  and  exposed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity^  and 
supreme  government  taught  and  explained  in  them ;  that  the  ■ 
initiated  became  bound  by  solemn  engagements  to  reform  their 
lives,  and  to  devote  themselves  strictly  to  the  practice  and  culti- 
vation of  purity  and  virtue  ;  and  that  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries was  extensive,  and  their  influence  great: — 'initiantia;' 
says  Cicero,  ^ geiites  orariim  ultimx.' 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  priests  of  the  mysteries  were  highly  osten- 
tatious of  their  own  morality,  and  zealous  in  their  professions  to 
regenerate  the  people.  But  the  means  which  they  employed 
were  neither  suitable  nor  adequate  to  that  end ;  nor  did  they 
answer  it.  The  mysteries,  which  it  has  been  pretended  were 
calculated  to  produce  it,  served  only,  in  fact,  to  explain  some  of 
the  subjects  of  mythology,  and  to  promote  the  designs  of  human 
policy — to  inspire  heroism,  and  to  secure  civil  subordination  and 
obedience.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  ask,  if  they  contributed  at 
all  to  change  the  people's  polytheistical  opinions,  or  to  improve 
their  morals  1  Did  they  not,  in  place  of  becoming  better  by 
them,  degenerate  daily  ]  were  they  not  oppressed  more  and 
more  by  superstition,  and  dissolved  in  vice  ?  Did  not  some  of 
tJie  best  and  wisest  philosophers  disapprove  of  the  mysteries  T — 
Alcibiddes  mocked  the  gods — Anaxagoras  was  expelled  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  neglect  of  them.  Socrates  certainly  had  no 
good  opinion  of  the  mysteries — he  was  not  initiated  into  them ; 
and  circumstances  attending  them  have  been  suggested  which 
ought  to  render  their  moral  tendency  more  than  suspicious. 

"  They  were  celebrated  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  They  were  frequently  conducted 
under  the  patronage  of  the  most  licentious  and  sensual  deities. 
The  most  indecent  objects  were  exhibited,  and  carried  in  pro- 
cession. '  It  is  a  shame,'  saith  the  Apostle,  '  even  to  speak  of 
those  things  which  were  done  of  them  in  secret.'     At  last  they 

«  The  chief  oracles  among  the  heathens  appointed  human  sacrifices  :  as 
tliatat  Dolplii,  tliai  of  Doilona,  anJ  Ihat  of  Jupiter  Saott'S.  It  was  a  cusloiii 
among  the  Pliosnicians  and  Canaanites,  in  times  of  great  calamity,  for  their 
kings  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  sons,  wliom  they  loved  Ijest ;  and  it  was 
common  botli  with  them,  as  well  as  witli  the  Moabiies  and  Ammonites,  to 
sacrifice  their  children.  Furtiier,  the  Egyptians,  the  Alliciiians,  and  I.acc- 
demonian:4,  and,  generally  speaking,  alltiie  Greeks; — the  Romans,  Cartha- 
ginians, Germans,  Gauls,  and  Briton^s ; — in  short,  all  the  heathen  nations 
throughout  the  world  dtfereii  liumai)  sacrifices  upon  their  altars  ;  and  this, 
not  oii  certain  emergencies  and  imminent  dangers  only,  but  constantly,  and 
in  some  places  every  day.  Upon  extraordinary  accidents,  multitudes  were 
sacrificed  at  once  to  their  sanguinary  deities.  Thus,  during  the  battle 
l)etween  the  Sicilian  army  under  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Amil- 
car,  in  Sicily,  the  latter  remained  in  his  camp,  oflTering  sacrifices  to  the 
deities  of  his  country,  and  consuming  upon  one  large  pile  the  bodies  of 
numerous  victims.  (Ilerod.  lib.  vii.  c.  107.)  When  Agathoclcs  was  about 
to  besiege  Carthage,  its  inhabitants,  seeing  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  anger  of  Saturn;  be- 
cause, instead  of  olforing  up  children  of  noble  descent  (who  were  usually 
sacrificed)  there  had  been  fraudulently  substituted  for  them  the  children 
of  slaves  and  foreigners.  Two  hundred  chililren  of  the  best  families  in 
Carthage  were  therefore  immolated,  to  propitiate  the  otlended  divinity  ;  to 
whom  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed  them- 
selves, from  a  sense  of  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime.  (Uio<l.  Sic.  lib. 
jtx.  c.  14.)  On  another  occasion,  the  Carthaginians  having  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, immolated  the  handsomest  of  their  captives,  the  (lame  of  whose  fime- 
ral  pile  was  so  great  as  to  set  their  camp  on  fire.  (lb.  lib.  xx.  c.  65.)  Lac- 
tantius  (Uivin.  lustit.  lib.  i.  c.  21.)  has  recorded  numerous  similar  horrid 
sacrifices  of  human  victims.  Besides  the  preceding  authorities,  the  reader 
will  find  numerous  additional  testimonies,  drawn  from  classic  authors,  in 
l)r.  Ilarwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  111—116.; 
Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224.  2(56.  312. ;  and 
also  in  Dr.  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
vol.  i.  ch.  7.  pp.  i:M— 157. 

»  Dr.  Hill  (Essays  on  the  Institutions,  &c.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  52.)  is 
of  opinion,  after  many  eminent  writers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God  was  taught  in  the  mysteries.  Sec  also  Bp.  Warburton's  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  book  ii.  sect.  4.  But  Dr.  Leland  has  long  since  examined  the 
various  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  this  sentiment ;  and  has  shown  that 
there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  taught  in  the  mys- 
teries was  not  a  right  and  just  one  ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  that  it  would 
have  been  of  little" use,  as  it  was  communicated  only  to  a  few,  and  under 
the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy.  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Re- 
*«ion,  vol.  i.  pp.  158—196. 
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became  so  infitmous,  in  respect  both  of  morality  and  good  ordet, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  them. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  mysteries  could  have  any 
good  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  might  excite  the  am- 
bition of  a  few,  to  be  told  that  the  gods  were  nothing  more  than 
eminent  men  ;  but  it  was  more  likely  to  disgust  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  to  render  them  completely  unbelieving  and  irreli- 
gious. Besides,  considering  how  few  were  initiated,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mysteries,  even  supposing  them  to  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial influence,  must  have  been  very  small  on  the  mass  of  the 
[Kjople.  Farther,  the  inhiated  were  prohibited,  under  a  solemn 
oath,  ever  to  reveal  the  mysteries.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore, 
they  might  themselves  derive  from  them,  they  could  communi- 
cate none  to  others  ;  nor  could  the  impression,  however  strong 
during  the  initiation,  be  always  retained  with  equal  strength 
during  life.  On  the  whole,  taking  the  account  even  of  those 
who  favour  them,  the  mysteries  neither  diminished  the  influ- 
ence of  polytheism  nor  promoted  the  belief  of  the  divine  unity  ; 
they  contributed  rather  to  the  increase  of  superstition,  and  to  the 
prevalence  of  licentiousness  and  vice.  If  they  were  designed, 
as  has  been  affirmed,  to  show  that  the  public  religion  had  no 
foundation  in  truth — to  hold  it  up  to  contempt — what  could  have 
a  worse  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  people  1  what  more  injurious 
to  religious  and  moral  principles  and  practice,  than  to  exhibit 
the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  a.s  a  trick  and  im- 
position— as  reared  by  falsehood  and  maintained  by  hypocrisy ."> 

But  whatever  motives  may  have  induced  the  first  inventors  of 
mysteries  to  introduce  them,  the  fact  is,  that  they  neither  did  nor 
could  correct  the  polytheistic  notions  or  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  greatly  corrupted ; 
consequently,  they  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people, 
and  tend  to  confirm  them  in  their  idolatrous  practices.  All  men, 
indeed,  under  pain  of  displeasing  the  gods,  frequented  the  tem- 
ples and  offered  sacrifices  ;  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  busi- 
ness to  teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punc- 
tual iit  their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their 
country,  the  priests  assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious, 
and  they  looked  no  further.  "  Lustrations  and  processions  were 
much  easier  than  a  steady  course  of  virtue ;  and  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  which  atoned  for  the  want  of  it,  was  much  more  con- 
venient than  a  holy  life."  Those  who  were  diligent  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sacred  customary  rites,  were  considered  as  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  duties  of  religion  ;  but  no  farther  regard ^as  had 
to  their  morals,  than  as  the  state  was  concerned.  It  cannot 
therefore  excite  surprise,  that  the  polytheistic  religion  was  every 
where  preferred  to  virtue ;  and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thmking 
and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual  who  professed  it. 

(2.)  They  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  notion  of  a  Creative  Power,  that  could  produce  thing* 
out  of  nothing,  was  above  the  reach  of  their  natural  conceptions. 
Hence  one  sect  of  philosophers^  held  that  the  world  was  eternal ; 
another,'  that  it  was  formed  in  its  present  admirable  order  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  innumerable  atoms  ;  and  another,''  that 
it  was  made  by  chance  ;  while  those  who  believed  it  to  have  had 
a  beginning  in  time,  knew  not  by  what  gradations,  nor  in  what 
manner,  the  universe  was  raised  into  its  present  beauty  and 
order. 

(3.)  Tlicy  were  also  imorant  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
cause  of  the  depravity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among 
mankind. 

The  more  judicious  heathens  saw  and  lamented  the  universal 
tendency  of  men  to  commit  wickedness ;  but  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  true  source.  They  acknowledged,  generally,  that  the  chief 
good  of  man  consisted  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  but  they  com- 
plained of  an  irregular  sway  in  the  wills  of  men,  which  rendered 
their  precepts  of  little  use  :  ancU  they  could  not  assign  any  reason 
why  mankind,  who  have  the  noblest  faculties  of  any  beings  upon 
earth,  should  yet  generally  pursue  their  destruction  with  as 
much  industry  as  the  beasts  avoid  it. 

(4.)  Equally  ignorant  were  the  heathens  of  any  means,  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected  between  God  and  man,  and  His 
mercy  exercised,  without  the  violation  of  His  justice  ;  and 
by  which  the  pardon  of  sinners  might  not  only  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  wisdom  of  His  govenmient,  and  the  honour 
of  His  laws,  but  also  the  strongest  assurances  might  be 
given  them  of  pardon,  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour. 

1  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  ISO,  ISl.    Glasgow,  1622.  8vo. 
»  The  Peripatetics.    '  Democritus  and  his  followers,    «  The  Epicureana. 
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"  Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government,  and 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine 
law,  that  he  may  obey  it ;  but  he  is  also  a  rebel  subject,  and 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the  means 
of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated  such  pre- 
cepts of  the  divine  law  as  are  discovered  and  acknowledged 
either  by  reason  or  revelation ; — such  precepts,  for  instance,  as 
require  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  Maker,  and  sincere,  just,  and 
kind  to  his  fellow-men.  These  things  may  be  considered  here 
as  known  to  be  parts  of  the  law  of  God ;  because  those  pliiloso- 
phers  who  acknowledge  God,  generally  agree  that  these  are, 
plainly,  duties  of  man.  But  all  men  have  violated  the  precepts 
which  require  these  things.  The  first  interest  of  all  men  is, 
therefore,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be  any, 
of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  reinstatement  in  the  character  and 
privileges  of  faithful  subjects.  To  be  thus  reconciled  and  rein- 
stated, men  must  be  pardoned  ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere 
mercy.  But  of  the  mercy  of  God  there  are  no  proofs  in  his  Pro- 
vidence."' The  light  of  nature,  indeed,  showed  their  guilt  to 
the  most  reflecting  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  but  it  could  not 
show  them  a  remedy.  From  the  consideration  of  the  divine 
goodness,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  some  of  them 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  Almighty  might,  in  some  way  or 
other  (though  to  them  inscrutable),  be  reconciled  ;  but,  in  what 
manner,  revelation  only  could  inform  them.  That  God  will  re- 
ceive returning  sinners,  and  accept  repentance  instead  of  perfect 
ol)edience  ;  and  that  He  will  not  require  something  further  for 
the  vindication  of  his  justice,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  laws  and  government,  and  for  more  effectually  expressing  his 
indignation  against  sin,  before  He  will  restore  men  to  their  for- 
feited privileges, — they  could  not  be  assured.  For  it  cannot  be 
positively  proved  from  any  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  God  is 
absolutely  obliged  to  pardon  all  creatures  all  their  sins,  at  all 
times,  barely  and  immediately  upon  their  repenting.  There 
arises,  therefore,  from  nature,  no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  and  endless  solicitude  about  the 
means  of  appeasing  the  Deity.  Hence  the  various  ways  of  sacri- 
ficing, and  numberless  superstitions,  which  overspread  the  hea- 
then world,  were  so  little  satisfactory  to  the  wiser  part  of  man- 
kind, even  in  those  times  of  darkness,  that  the  more  reflecting 
philosophers  could  not  forbear  frequently  declaring^  that  they 
thought  those  rites  could  avail  little  or  nothing  towards  appeas- 
ing the  wrath  of  a  provoked  God,  but  that  something  was  want- 
ing, though  they  knew  not  what. 

(5.)  They  were  ignorant,  at  least  they  taught  nothing,  of 
divine  grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue, 
and  perseverance  in  it. 

Some  of  their  philosophers  forbad  men  to  pray  to  the  gods  to 
make  them  good,'  which,  they  saiid,  they  ought  to  do  themselves  ; 
while  others  equalled  themselves  to  the  gods  ;■'  for  these,  they 
aflSnned,  "  are  what  they  are  by  nature  ;  the  wise  man  is  what 
he  is  by  his  own  industry."^ — "  The  gods  excel  not  a  wise  man 
in  happiness,  though  they  excel  him  in  the  duration  of  happi- 
ness."-' 

(6.)  They  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  or  supreme  felicity  of  man. 

On  this  topic,  indeed,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  there  was  so 
great  a  dissension  among  the  philosophers,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  their  diiferent  sentiments.  At  the  same 
time  he  states  the  opinions  of  more  than  twenty  philosophers,  all 
of  which  are  equally  extravagant  and  absurd.'  Not  to  to  enter 
into  unnecessary  details,  we  may  remark  that,  while  one  sect** 
affirmed  that  virtue  was  the  sole  good,  and  its  own  reward,  an- 
otherS  rejected  that  notion  in  the  case  of  virtue  in  distress,  and 
made  the  good  things  of  this  life  a  necessary  ingredient  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  a  third'"  set  up  pleasure,  or  at  least  indolence  and 
freedom  from  pain,  as  the  final  goad  which  men  ought  to  propose 
to  themselves.  On  these  discordant  opinions,  Cicero  very  justly 
remarks,  that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  stating  what  is  the  chief 
eiid  or  good,  must  of  course  differ  in  the  whole  system  of  pre- 
cepts for  the  conduct  of  life. 'i 

(7.)  They  had  weak  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  was  absolutely  denied  by  many 

»  Dr.  Dwight's  Two  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Plii- 
losophy,  p.  16. 

a  See  particularly  Plato's  Alclbiades,  ii.  throughout. 

a  The  Sloics.    See  Seneca,  epist.  31.  (op.  torn.  iii.  p.  99.  ed.  Bipont.) 

4  Il)id.  ep.  92.  (torn.  iii.  p.  386.)  o  Ibid.  ep.  53.  (torn.  iii.  p.  155.) 

«  Ibid.  ep.  73.  (torn.  iii.  p.  212.) 

■<  According  to  Varro,  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  opinions  con- 
eerning  the  chief  good.  Augustin.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  xix.  c.  1. 

»  The  Stoics.  »  The  Peripatetics. 

«o  The  Epicurean.3.  "  Cicero,  Acad.  Quest,  lib.  i.  in  fine. 


philcsophers  as  a  vulgar  error,  while  otiiers  represented  it  as 
altogether  uncertain,  and  as  having  no  solid  foundation  for 
its  support. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  various  and  most 
contradictory  sentiments  prevailed  :  its  existence  after  death  was 
denied  by  many  of  the  Peripatetics,  or  followers  of  Aristotle,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  tliat  philosopher's  own  opinion.  On 
this  important  topic  the  Stoics  iiad  no  settled  or  consistent 
scheme  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  a 
professed  tenet  of  their  school,  nor  was  it  ever  reckoned  among 
the  avowed  principles  of  the  Stoic  sect.  And  even  among  those 
philosophers  who  expressly  taught  this  doctrine,  considerable 
doubt  and  uncertainty  appear  to  have  prevailed.  Thus  Socrates, 
shortly  before  his  death,  tells  his  friends,  "  I  hope  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not  .take  upon  me  per- 
emptorily to  assert  ;  but,  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that 
are  absolutely  good,  this,  if  I  can  affirm  any  thing  of  this  kind,'! 
would  certainly  affirm.  And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  take  it  ill  that 
I  am  to  die,  as  otherwise  I  should  do  ;  but  I  am  in  good  hope 
that  there  is  something  remaining  for  those  who  are  dead,  and 
that  it  will  then  be  much  better  for  good  than  forbad  men."'^ 
The  same  philosopher  afterwards  expressed  himself  still  more 
doubtfully,  and  said,  that  though  he  should  be  mistaken,  he  did 
at  least  gain  thus  much,  that  the  expectation  of  it  made  him  less 
uneasy  while  he  lived,  and  his  error  would  die  with  him  ;  and 
he  concludes  in  the  following  terms  : — "  I  am  going  out  of  the 
world,  and  you  are  to  continue  in  it ;  but  which  of  us  has  the 
better  part,  is  a  secret  to  every  one  but  God."'' 

What  has  been  said  of  Socrates  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ap 
plied  to  Plato,  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples  ;  but  they  greatly 
weakened  and  obscured  their  doctrine  relative  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  by  blending  with  it  that  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  and  other  fictions,  as  well  as  by  sometimes  expressing  them 
selves  in  a  very  wavering  and  uncertain  manner  concerning  it. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  there  were  several  sects  of 
philosophers,  who  professed  to  derive  their  original  from  Socrates, 
scarcely  any  of  them  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  the 
doctrine  of  their  schools,  except  Plato  and  his  disciples ;  and 
many  of  these  treated  it  as  absolutely  uncertain. 

Cicero  is  justly  considered  as  among  the  most  eminent  of 
those  philosophers  who  argued  for  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul ; 
yet,  he  laboured  under  the  same  uncertainty  that  distressed  their 
minds.  Though  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable  length, 
and  has  brought  forward  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  in  behalf 
of  this  doctrine  ;  yet,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  several  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  soul,  he  says,  "  Which 
of  these  is  true,  God  alone  knows ;  and  which  is  most  probable,.' 
a  very  great  question.""  And  he  introduces  one  complaining, 
that,  while  he  was  reatUng  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  thought  himself  con\'inced  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  laid 
aside  the  book  and  began  to  reason  with  himself,  his  conviction 
was  gone.  All  which  gave  Seneca  just  occasion  to  say,  that 
"  Immortality,  however  desirable,  was  rather  promised  than 
proved  by  those  great  men."'^  While  the  followers  of  these  great 
philosophers  were  thus  perplexed  with  doubts,  others  of  the  hea- 
then entertained  the  most  gloomy  notions, — imagining  either 
that  they  should  be  removed  from  one  body  to  another,  and  be 
perpetual  wanderers,  or  contemplating  the  grave  as  their  eternal 
habitation,"'  and  sadly  complaining  that  the  sun  and  stars  could 
set  again,  but  that  man,  when  his  day  was  set,  must  lie  down  in 
darkness,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep.'" 

»»  Plato,  Pha-don.  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  143.  ed.  Bipont.) 
'3  Apol.  Socratis,  in  fine.  (op.  toin.  i.  p.  96.) 

'«  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qu8est.  lib.  i.  "  Seneca,  ep.  102.  See  also  ep.  \\7. 

IS  It  is  called  Dvmus  Aelerna  in  many  inscriptions.  Griiter,  p.  dcclx.  5 
dccic.  5.  dccccxiii.  6,  &c. 


Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis,  Quum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  donuieiida. 


Catullus,  V. 


H  T«  %*.»>(>x  o-iKlvlt, 

Aftftsi  J'  01  fisyaKot 


i£v  ivotv  xceTet  xxvo 
ro  t'  ev9xX.c;  ouKiv 

5*5  eTO$  xKKo  ^VOv 

ixt  Kxplsfioi  >i(ro^ot 


■  0Xwv7a 


UTTVOV 


XuSafii^  £u  f£xK-x  ftuxfOv  ocTcp/evee  vttypslov 

Alas !  the  tender  herbs,  and  flow'ry  tribes, 
Though  crushed  by  winter's  unrelenting  heuid, 
Revive  and  rise  when  vernal  zephyrs  c3l. 
But  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 
Bloom,  flourish,  fade,  and  fall,— and  then  succeeds 
A  long,  long,  silent,  dark,  oblivious  sleep  ; 
A  sleep,  which  no  propitious  Pow'r  dispels, 
Nor  changing  seasons,  nor  revolving  years. 

Moschus,  Epitaph.  Btott, 

Jlortin'a  Discourses  concerning  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  293. 
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(S.)  If  the  philoscplicrs  were  thus  uncertain  concerning 
the  inunortality  of  the  soul,  their  ideas  were  equally  con- 
fused respecting  the  certainty  of  the  etrrnal  rewards  and  pu;i- 
ishmeats  of  a  future  st.itc,  and  of  the  resurrection  oi  the 
boily. 

For,  though  the  poets  have  prettily  fancied,  and  have  por- 
trayed, ill  beautiful  and  glowing  verse,  the  joys  of  clysiuni,  or  a 
place  and  state  of  bliss,  and  the  miseries  of  tartarus,  or  hell  ;  and 
though  the  ancient  j)hilosopher.s  and  legislators  were  sensible  of 
the  importance  to  society  and  also  of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine 
of  future  punishments,  yet  they  generally  discarded  thera  as  vain 
and  superstitious  terrors  ;  and  rejected  the  very  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  as  a  childish  and  senseless  fable.'  Hence, 
in  progress  of  time  they  were  disregarded  and  ridiculed  even 
among  the  vulgar,  who  consequently  had  no  notion  whatever 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their  poets,  it  is  true, 
made  frc(jueiit  mention  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men  appearing 
in  a  visible  form,  and  retaining  their  former  shape  in  the  shades 
below  ;  yet  by  these  representations  (if  they  nu-an  any  thing) 
they  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  soul,  after  this  life,  passes  into 
another  state,  and  is  then  invested  with  a  body  composed  of 
light  a  rial  particles,  altogether  dilferent  from  those  of  which  it 
had  previously  been  composed  ;  but  that  the  gross  matter,  which 
they  saw  laid  in  the  grave  and  turn  to  corruption,  or  which  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  had  been  scat- 
tered in  the  air,  should  ever  be  again  collected  together,  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  revivified  ; — of  this  the  most  speculative 
philosophers  never  entertained  the  slightest  conception. 

This  uncertainty  concerning  those  great  and  fundamental 
truths  was  attended  with  fatal  eti'ccts,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice. In  principle,  it  naturally  led  mankind  to  call  in  question 
the  providence,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  when  they  observed 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous, 
without  being  sure  that  either  of  them  should  sufler  or  be  re- 
warded in  another  state  ;  or  else  to  doubt  whether  there  really 
was  any  essential  ditfercncc  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  whe- 
ther it  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  institution  of  men.  In 
practice,  hope  and  fear  are  the  two  things  which  chiefly  govern 
mankind,  and  inlluence  them  in  their  actions ;  and  they  must, 
of  course,  govern  and  influence,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  certainty  there  is,  that  the  things  feared  and  hoped  for  are 
real,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  assuredly  to  be  expected. 
And  as  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  human  nature  will  overcome 
any  fear,  the  foundation  of  which  is  but  doubtful ;  so  these,  be- 
ing let  loose  and  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  a  future  account, 
will  of  course  carry  men  into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Nor  is  it 
sufHcient  to  say,  that  they  are  under  the  restraint  oi  hnmdn  laws  ; 
since  it  is  certain,  that  very  great  degrees  of  wickedness  may  be 
both  harboured  in  the  heart,  and  carried  into  execution,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  that  human  authority  can  do  to  prevent  it.^ 

2.  From  the  iijnorance  and  uncertainty,  which  (we  have 
seen)  prevailed  among  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  an- 
tiquity, concerning  those  fundamental  truths,  which  are  the 
greatest  barriers  of  virtue  and  religion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
heathens  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for  piety  and 
good  manners.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
philosophers,  they  never  inculcated  the  duty  of  loving  our 
enemies  and  of  forgiving  injuries  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
accounted  revenge  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable. 
Pride  and  the  love  of  popular  applause  (the  subduing  of 
wliich  is  the  first  principle  of  true  virtue)  were  esteemed  the 
best  and  greatest  incentives  to  virtue  and  noble  actions ; 
suicide  was  regarded  as  the  strontrest  mark  of  heroism  :  and 
the  perpetrators  of  it,  instead  of  being  branded  with  infamy, 
were  commended  and  celebrated  as  men  of  noble  minds. 
But  the  interior  acts  of  the  soul, — the  adultery  of  the  eye 
and  the  murder  of  the  heart — were  little  regarded.  On  the 
contrary,  the  philosophers  countenanced,  both  by  arguments 
and  example,  the  most  flagitious  practices.  Thus  theft,  as 
is  well  known,  was  permitted  in  Egypt  and  in  Sparta :' 
Plato'  taught  the  expediency  and  lawtulness  of  exposing 

«  Omnibus  A  stipremo  die  eadem,  quaj  ante  primum  :  ncc  magis  a  morte 

scnsus  uUus  aut  corpori,  aut  aniiiia?,  quam  ante  nataleun. ....  Pueri- 

liuin  isia  deliraincntorum,  avidwque  nunquam  desinere  mortalitalis  com- 
Dienta  sunt.  Kiinilis  et  de  asservandis  corporibus  hominum  ac  rcvivi- 
iicendi  pruinissa  Democrito  vanitaa. . . .  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  55. 

Neque  enim  assentior  iis,  qui  h£ec  nupcr  dissererc  coeperunt,  cum  cor- 
poribus  simul  animos  interire,  atque  omnia  morte  deleri.  Cicero,  de  Aini- 
citia.  c.  3. 

»  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Letter  ii.  (vol.  iv.  p.  105.  of  Bp.  Ran- 
dolph's Enchiridion  Theologicum,  Oxford,  1792.) 

»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.    Plutarch,  in  Lycurgo. 

«  Plato  de  Republica,  lib.  v.  At  Rome,  infanticide  was  reiriJated  by  the 
laws  of  Romulus ;  and  this  horrid  practice  was  approved  both  by  Plutarch 
and  Seneca.  See  Jeiikiu's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  v.  021.  At 


children  in  particular  cases;  and  Aristotle,  also,  of  abortion.' 
The  exposure  of  infants,  and  the  putting  to  death  of  chil- 
dren w  ho  were  v/eak  or  imperfect  in  form,  was  allowed  at 
Sjparta  by  Lycurgus :"  at  Athens,  the  great  seat  and  nursery 
01  i)hilosophers,  the  women  were  treated  and  disposed  of  as 
slaves,'  and  it  was  enacted  that  "  infants,  which  appeared  to 
be  maimed,  should  either  be  killed  or  exposed;""  and  that 
"  the  Athenians  might  lawfully  invade  and  enslave  any  peo- 
ple, who,  in  their  opinion,  were  fit  to  be  made  slaves."' 
The  infamous  traffic  in  human  blood  was  permitted  to  its 
utmost  extent:  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  owners  of 
slaves  had  full  permission  to  kill  them.  Among  the  Romans, 
masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their  slaves,  whom 
they  might  scourge  or  put  to  death  at  pleasure;'"  and  this 
right  was  exercised  with  such  cruelty,  especially  in  the  cor- 
rupt ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made,  at  difierent 
times,  in  order  to  restrain  it.  Death  was  the  common  pun- 
ishinent ;  but,  for  certain  crimes,  slaves  were  branded  on  the 
forehead,  and  sometimes  were  compelled  to  carry  a  piece  of 
wood  (called  furca)  round  their  necks  wherever  they  went. 
When  punished  capitally,  they  were  commonly  crucified." 
By  the  Iloman  laws,  a  slave  could  not  bear  testimony  with- 
out undergoing  the  rack;  and  if  the  master  of  a  family  were 
slain  in  his  own  house,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to 
be  put  to  death,  though  their  innocence  was  ever  so  manifest.'^ 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  especially  of  slaves, 
no  provision  whatever  was  made.  By  tne  Romans,  who 
kept  them  in  great  numbers,  they  were  most  inhumanly  ne- 
glected, their  masters  turned  them  out  of  doors  when  sick, 
and  sent  them  to  an  island  in  the  river  Tiber,  where  they  left 
them  to  be  cured  by  the  fabled  god  ^sculapius,  who  had  a 
temple  there.  Some  masters,  indeed,  were  so  cruel  that  they 
killed  them  when  they  were  sick;  but  this  barbarity  was 
checked  by  the  JJmperor  Claudius,  who  decreed  that  those 
who  put  their  slaves  to  death  should  be  punished  as  mur- 
derers; and  also  that  such  sick  slaves  as  were  turned  out  by 
their  masters,  should  have  their  liberty  if  they  recovered." 
Customary  swearing  was  commended,  if  not  by  the  precepts, 
yet  by  the  example  of  the  best  moralists  among  the  heatlien 
philosophers,  particularly  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  the 
Emperor  Julian,  in  whose  works  numerous  oaths  by  Jupiier, 
Hercules,  the  Sun,  and  other  deities,  are  verj'  frequent.  The 
gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  of  the  most  unna- 
tural lusts,  was  openly  taught  and  allowed.  Aristippus 
maintained,  that  it  was  lawfiu  for  a  wise  man  to  steal,  com- 
mit adultery,  and  sacrilege,  when  opportunity  offered  :  for  that 
none  of  these  actions  were  naturally  evil,  setting  aside  the 
vulgar  opinion,  which  was  introduced  hy  silly  and  illiterate 
people;  and  that  a  \vise  man  might  publicly  gratify  his  libi 
dinous  propensities.'* 

Corresponding  with  such  principles  was  the  moral  conduc 
of  the  ancients — the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and 
heroes  not  excepted,  whose  lives  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  ? 
manner  the  most  favourable  to  their  reputation.   Many  of  them 

Rome  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  hi4 
absence  some  perdon  for  him,  lifted  it  up  fmm  the  ground  (terra  lerui-set), 
and  placed  it  on  his  bosom.  Hence  the  phrase  tollere  filium,  to  educali', 
nun  tollere,  to  expose.  But  even  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  their 
father  might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country, 
and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  de.scned 
it.     Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  47.  5th  edit 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  «  Terent.  Ilccyra. 

'  In  republican  Athens,  man  was  every  thing,  and  women  nothing. 
"Women  were  literally  the  serfs  of  the  family  inheritance,  whether  that 
inheritance  consisted  in  land  or  money  ;  they  were  made,  with  other  pro. 
pertv,  the  subject  of  testamentarv  bequest  (Uemosth.  1.  Orat  contra  Apho" 
bum'.  Id.  confra  Stephanum,  Orat.'l.) ;  and,  whatever  deliglns  heirship  miglil 
convey  to  an  Athenian  lady,  freedom  of  person  or  inclination  was  not 
amonii  the  number:  single  or  wedded,  she  became,  by  Uie  mere  acqiii.si- 
tion  of  property,  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  male  relation  in  succession: 
she  could  be  brought  from  the  dull  solitude  of  the  gynecKum,  to  becoma 
an  unwilling  bride  ;  or  she  could  be  torn  from  the  object  of  her  wedded 
affection,  to  form  new  ties  with  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  mankind. 
\nd  if,  under  any  of  these  circumstances,  nature  became  more  powerful 
than  virtue,  life  was  the  penalty  paid  for  the  transgression."  (Quanerly 
Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  327.)  .. 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  '  Aristot.  Polit.  hb.  n.  c.  14. 

«»  The  celebrated  censor,  Calo,  was  a  bad  master  to  his  finfortunate 
slaves,  whom  he  never  failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs,  if  they  were 
remiss  intheir  aUendance  at  any  entertainments  which  he  gave  to  his  friends, 
or  had  suffered  any  thing  to  be  spoiled.  He  contrived  means  to  raise 
quarrels  among  them,  and  to  keep  them  at  rariance,  ever  suspecting  and 
fearing  some  bad  consequence  from  their  unanimity;  and  when  any  of 
them  were  guiltv  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the'ir  fellow  slaves  put  them  to  death.  Plutarch  in  Catone. 
(Vita\  tom.  ii.  pp.  355,  356.  Ed.  Briani) 

■  ■  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  219,  iSO.  .     „    .        .  ,  -  ,    . 

<«  Digest,  lib.  xxix.  Tit.  v.  lib.  xxxv.  Tit.  xi.  Tacitus  informs  u.s,  that 
when  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  was  assas.smaled 
by  a  slave,  aU  the  slaves  in  his  family  (four  hundred  m  number)  were  put 
to  death.  Annal.  lib.  liv.  c.  42-44.  voL  ii.  pp.  140-142.  edit.  Bipont.  See 
also  Pliny,  Epist.  lib.  viii.  ep.  14.  ,..,■.■■       a  c  m 

13  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  25.  »♦  Diogenes  Laert.  Ub.  n.  c.  8.  5  4. 
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it  is  true,  entertained  a  high  aense  of  honour,  and  possessed  a 
large  portion  of  patriotism.  Eut  these  were  not  morality,  if 
by  "that  term  we  are  to  understand  such  dispositions  of  the 
mind  as  are  right,  fit,  and  amiable.  Their  seme  of  /lonour 
was  not  of  that  kind  which  made  them  scorn  to  do  evil ; 
but,  like  tlie  false  honour  of  modern  duellists,  consisted  mere- 
ly in  a  dread  of  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  them  not  only 
E leaded  for  self-murder  (as  Cicero,  Seneca,"  and  others,) 
ut  carried  about  with  them  the  means  of  destruction,  of 
which  they  made  use  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries,  as  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
others  did.  And  their  patriotism,  generally  speaking,  ope- 
rated not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country,  but  in 
endeavours  to  extend  and  aggrandize  it  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations :  it  was  a  patriotism  inconsistent  with  justice 
and  good-will  to  mankind.  Truth  was  but  of  small  account 
among  many,  even  of  the  best  heathens;  for  they  taught 
that  on  many  occasions,  a  lie  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  truth 
itself!^  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  unlimited  gratifica- 
tion of  their  sensual  appetites,  and  the  commission  of  unna- 
tural crimes,  was  common  even  among  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  philosophy,  and  was  practised  even  by  Socrates 
himself,  "  wliose  morals"  (a  living  opposer  of  revelation  has 
the  effrontery^to  assert)  "  exceed  any  thing  in  the  Bible,  for 
they  were  free  from  vice  !" — "  The  most  notorious  vices," 
says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time, 
'•  are  screened  under  that  name  ;  and  they  do  not  lahour  to 
maintain  the  character  of  philosophers  by  virtue  and  study, 
but  conceal  the  most  vicious  lives  under  an  austere  look  and 
singularity  of  dress."^ 

There  were  indeed  some  feiv  philosophers,  who  cherished 
better  principles,  and  inculcated,  comparatively,  purer  tenets ; 
but  their  instructions  were  very  defective,  and  they  were 
never  able  to  reform  the  world,  or  to  keep  any  number  of 
men  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Their  precepts  were  delivered 
to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and  not  to  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  society.  Con- 
cerning these,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble, 
but  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts. 
Further,  the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  re- 
fined for  the  common  people ;  their  discourses  on  subjects 
of  morality  being  rather  nice  and  subtle  disputations  than 
useful  instructions ;  and  even  those  things,  of  which  the 
philosophers  were  not  only  certain  themselves,  but  which 
they  were  also  able  to  prove  and  explain  to  others  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  and  plamncss  (such  as  are  the  most  obvious 
and  necessary  duties  of  life),  they  had  not  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  enforce  in  practice.  The  truths,  which  they  proved 
by  speculative  reason,  wanted  some  still  more  sensible  au- 
thority to  support  them,  and  render  them  of  more  force  and 
efficacy  in  practice  ;  and  the  precepts  which  they  delivered, 
ho\yever  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  obeyed,  were  destitute  of 
weight,  and  were  only  the  precepts  of  men."*  They  could 
press  their  precepts  only  by  temporal  motives.  They  could 
not  invigorate  the  patience,  excite  the  industry,  stimulate 
the  hopes,  or  touch  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  by  dis- 

'  Seneca  pleads  for  suicide  in  the  following  terms :  "  If  thy  mind  be 
melancholy,  and  in  misery,  thou  mayest  put  a  period  to  this  wretched  con- 
dition. Wherever  thou  lookest,  there  is  an  end  to  it.  See  that  precipice  ; 
there  thou  mayest  have  liberty.  Seest  thou  that  sea,  that  liver,  that  well? 
Liberty  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  That  little  tree?  Freedom  hangs  upon  it. 
Thy  own  neck,  thy  own  throat,  may  be  a  refuge  to  thee  from  such  servi- 
tude:  yea,  every  vein  of  thy  body."    De  Iri,  lib.  iii.  c.  15. 

•»  Dr.  VVhitbv  has  collected  many  ma.xims  of  the  most  eminent  heathen 
sagos,  in  corroboration  of  the  fact  above  stated.  The  following  examples 
are  taken  from  his  note  on  Eph.  iv.  25.  :— 

KftiTTcv  Si  sKi<rix,  "IsuJof  ))  af.^i(i  k»ki>v.—A  lie  is  better  than  a  hurtful 
truth.— Menandcr.  •' 

Toy»f  »y»3ov  xft.TToy «,-«  t«;  <»>.^9'ii»5.— Good  w  belter  than  truth.— 
Proclus. 

I /Jilfi?"!?^  ■"/.'•.".""  ■'^.•."^°"^'>"''?"  '-'>-«»•*'»■- W^Aen  telling  a  lie  will 
lie  profitable,  let  it  be  toW.— Darius  in  Herodotus,  lib.  iii  c  02 

Pi^n  InM^i  fif'  1?'''°  '^"2"'^  "^"^  ^°  '^°  •''  '"  *""'  "="('"'.  in  o  stdtable  time. 
Plato  apnd  Stobreum.  Serm.  12. 

>;.llT^  !s  no«i7i.^  decoroiis  in  truth,  but  when  it  is  profitable :  Yea,  some- 
litncs  x»i  <j/sud3;  (uno-si- icv3-p,^,rou5  x»'  t' xKii^,!  ig.K-x-i/iv — 7\uth  IS  hurt- 
ful, and  hjiiig, a  profitable  to  men.  Maximus  Tyrius,  Diss.  3  p  29 
fl«n  Hh  "h 'I"  rn?®  tl>ispraotice,pr  Whitby  remarks,  that  both  Plato  (de 
l^f  i  nh  ilP.i,T„?f  ^'''Hi;'-,P''^^)?5,''  '*>«  Stoics  (Stobffius  deStoicis, 
^LTrtiJ  n.Ln  .  ;.^  ■*■  ^"'l.'^'='?Sa'-  P-jSJ.  seemed  to  have  framed  ajesuit^ 
whlh  ,hi„  .,11  f,  ?**"  '■'^'r,^  "'  f  °'"^*'  *"^  ""■'*  «"  «««e«<  to  an  untruth, 
^rl^tMlnfr-n^,'''^  '"  "'?  V""^'  ^^^^  <^'"^'  '^ey  allowed  to  an  enemy  iA 
Cr^th-^irt  sfp  ry^^-raTiHratlTat^^rglr^^t  {if  ll, 
"°.^  SfiL^nSstorlt^^ri^.''"""'-^"-'  -  --"'  -  -  ™'^ 

'  Quid  ergo?  niliilne  illi  [philoeophi]  simile  prtecipiunt?  Imo  permulta 
a  ad  verum  frequenter  accedunt.  Sed  nihil  ponderis  habent  ilia  nriB 
cepta;  quia  sunt  humana.  el  auctoritate  majored  est  divlnliiaca^ent 
Nemo  igitur  credit ;  quia  tam  se  hominem  putat  esse  qu  audi  quam  est 
ilJe  qui  prajcipit.    Lactantii  Institutiones.  lib.  iii.  c  27  ' 


playing  the  awful  prospects  of  etemity.  And  if  now,  even 
arguments,  founded  upon  the  sublime  views  of  a  future 
state,  are  often  found  insufficient  to  recommend  religion  and 
morality,  what  hopes  could  they  have  of  raising  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude  ] 

Hence,  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  philosophers  were 
unable  to  effect  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and 
lives  of  any  considerable  number  of  men ;  or  to  make  them 
willing  to  lav  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  as  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  are  known  to  have  done. 
In  speculation,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  seem  possible,  that 
the  precepts  of  the  philosophers  might  at  least  be  sufficient 
to  reform  men's  lives  for  the  future  ,•  but,  in  experience  and 
practice,  it  has  appeared  impossible  for  philosophy  to  refonn 
mankind  effectually,  without  the  assistance  of  some  hifrhcr 
principle.  In  fact,  the  philosophers  never  did  or  could  effect 
any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  men,  such 
as  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostUs  undeniably  did 
produce.  The  wisest  and  most  sensible  of  the  philosophers 
themselves  have  not  been  backward  to  complain,  that  they 
found  the  understandings  of  men  so  dark  and  beclouded, 
their  wills  so  biassed  and  inclined  to  evil,  their  passions  so 
outrageous  and  rebellious  against  reason,  that  they  considered 
the  rules  and  laws  of  right  reason  as  very  difficult  to  be 
practised,  and  they  entertained  very  little  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  persuade  the  world  to  submit  to  them.  In  short, 
they  confessed,  that  human  nature  was  strangely  corrupted  ; 
and  they  acknowledged  this  corruption  to  be  a  disease,  of 
the  true  cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  for  which 
they  could  not  find  out  a  sufficient  remedy  :  so  that  the  great 
duties  of  religion  were  laid  down  by  them  as  matters  of 
speculation  and  dispute,  rather  than  as  rules  of  action  ;  and 
they  were  not  so  much  urged  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men,  as  proposed  to  their  admiration.  In  short,  the  heathen 
philosophy  was  every  way  defective  and  erroneous :  and, 
if  there  were  any  thing  really  commendubk  in  it,  it  was  owing 
to  traces  and  scattered  portions  of  the  revelations  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  with  which  the  philosophers  had  become 
acquainted  through  various  channels. 

Further,  if  from  the  principles  and  practices  that  obtained 
in  private  life,  we  ascend  to  those  which  influenced  the  go- 
vernments of  tlTe  ancient  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that 
the  national  spirit,  which  was  cherished  by  their  different 
states,  was  every  where  of  an  exceptionable  character.  Thus 
"  the  eastern  sovereigns  aimed,  with  unbounded  ambition,  at 
the  establishment  ana  extension  of  despotic  power ;  ruling, 
excepting  in  a  few  instances,  with  capricious  tyranny  and 
licentious  indulgence,  while  their  prostrate  subjects  were 
degraded  and  trampled  down  like  the  mire  in  the  streets,  and 
rendered  base,  superstitious,  and  vile  in  manners  and  con- 
duct. The  Grecian  states  cherished  a  love  of  freedom,  and 
a  generous  ardour  for  noble  actions  ;  but  they  rarely  mani- 
fested a  respect  for  justice  in  their  contests  with  other  na- 
tions, and  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity;  while,  in 
the  internal  regulations  of  their  governments,  they  seldom 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equity.  Their 
distinguished  men  excited  jealousy  and  commotions  by  am- 
bition ;  and  the  general  classes  of  the  community  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  base  ingratitude  towards  their  benefactors,  an  un- 
generous suspicion  of  their  most  virtuous  rulers,  and  a  hatred 
of  all  who  were  raised  to  distinction  by  pre-eminent  quali- 
ties. They  calumniated  those  who  were  most  entitled  to 
praise,  and  banished  men  v/hose  talents  did  honour  to  the 
periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  who  have  transmitted  the 
fame  of  their  several  countries  to  distant  times,  persecuting 
to  expulsion  and  death  those  whose  justice  and  wisdom 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The 
Romans  professed  to  oppose  tyranny,  and  to  spare  those  sub- 
jected to  their  power  ;  but  their  object  was  universal  domi- 
nion. They  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  stem  and  military  peo- 
ple in  rising  to  eminence,  and  particularly  a  noble  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  public  interest ;  but  their  lusts  engen- 
dered unceasing  wars,  and  their  internal  state  was  disturbed 
and  agitated  with  contests  for  an  am-arian  equality  wliich 
never  could  exist,  and  with  tumults  of  factious  men  clamour- 
ing for  freedom,  while  they  promoted  sedition,  and  aimed  at 
exorbitant  power.  Dissension  and  civil  wars  at  length  sub- 
jected them  to  imperial  authority,  which  soon  degenerated 
into  the  despotism  of  men,  raised  by  military  caprice  to  a 
short-lived  and  precarious  power,  or  brought  forward  by  the 
chance  of  revolutions ;  while  the  empire  was  shaken  by  in- 
ternal enemies,  or  sunk,  in  its  decline,  into  feebleness  and 
decay.    The  laws  of  nations  were  not  established  upon  any 
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foundation  comrr.pnsurate  with  the  importance  of  their  oh- 
jects;  ihi'.y  were  ill  definod  and  little  respected.  War,  par- 
ticulirly  in  its  earliest  periods,  was  little  better  than  pillage 
and  pinicy.'  A  respect  f.^r  heralds  and  ambassadors,''  and 
for  the  claims  of  the  vanrpiished,  was  often  violated."-* 

3.  Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present 
age,  we  learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  voyagers  and 
travellers,  as  well  as  from  those  who  have  resided  for  any 
considerable  time  among  them,  that  they  are  immersed  in 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  that  their  religious 
doctrine  and  practices  are  enuallj  corrupt. 

Tiius,  in  'lartary,  the  Philipmne  islands,  and  among  the 
savage  nations  of  Africa,  the  objects  of  worship  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  four  elements,  and  serpents  ;  at  Ton- 
quin,  the  several  qaarterj>  of  the  earth  ;  in  Guinea,  birds, 
nshes,  and  even  mountains;  and  almost  every  where,  evil 
spir'to.  Together  with  idolatrous  worship,  sorcery,  divina- 
tion, and  magic,  almost  universally  prevail.  Among  their 
religious  tenets,  we  may  notice  that,  in  Tartary,  they  believe 
in  two  gods,  one  of  heaven,  the  other  of  the  earth ;  in  Japan, 
they  hold  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  gods,  and  that  demons 
arc  to  be  feared ;  in  Formosa,  that  several  gods  preside  over 
the  several  quarters  of  the  earth,  one  of  whom  is  paramount 
above  the  rest,  attiiniiig  his  supremacy  by  passing  through 
a  multitude  of  bodies;  the  Tartars  and  American  Indians 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  into  tlie  bodies 
of  beasts,  and  (as  many  African  tribes  also  believe)  that  the 
souls  of  men  after  death  require  meat,  drink,  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  this  life.  Corresponding  with  such  prin- 
ciples, are  the  mor.d  conduct  of  these,  and  indeed  of  almost 
all  pag  m  nations.  Polygamy,  divorce  at  the  caprice  of  the 
husband,  and  infanticide,  are  nearly  universal.  Among  many 
of  the  African  tribes,  as  well  as  in  America,  cannibalism 
prevails ;  and  almost  evcrj'  where,  human  lives  are  sacri- 
nced  at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.'  Many  of 
those  nations  arc  yet  in  the  deepest  barbarism ;  but  if  we 
advert  to  the  actual  state  of  Ilindostan  and  of  China,  which 
countries  have  been  hijjhly  celebrated  for  their  progress  in 
the  useful  arts,  we  shall  liiid  that  they  are  equally  ignorant 
of  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  equally  iauTcioral  in  pri- 
vate life. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, is  atiirmed  to  have  originally  recognised  but  one 
supreme  God.*  But  whatever  may  be  fpund  in  the  Vedas, 
or  booKs  by  them  accounted  sacred,  iniplying  the  unity  of 
God,  is  completely  disfigured  and  lost  in  the  multitude  of 
deities  or  idols  associated  with  him ;  and  in  the  endless  su- 
perstitions into  which  the  Hindoo  worship  has  degenerated, 
trom  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  In  Hindo- 
st:m,  indeed,  the  pot3'theisin  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  fewer 
than  Ihrce  hundred  and  ihiriy  mJl.uns  of  deities  claiminur  the 
adoration  of  their  worshippers  : — rites  the  most  impure, — 
penances  the  most  toilsome, — almost  innumerable  modes  of 
self-torture,  as  various  and  extraordinary  in  kind  as  a  dis- 
torted fancy  can  suggest,  and  as  exquisite  in  deo'ree  as  human 
nature  can  sustain, — the  burning  or  burying  of  widows,  in- 
fanticide, the  immersion  of  the  sick  or  dying  in  the  Ganges, 
and  self-devotemeiU  to  destruction  by  the  idol  Juggernaut, 
arc  among  the  horrid  practices  that  How  from  the  system  of 
idolatry  established  among  them,  and  which  are  exceeded  in 
folly  or  ferocity  by  none  to  which  paganism  has  given  birth. 
The  manifest  effects  of  this  system  are,  an  immersion  into 
the  grossest  mor:il  darkness,  and  a  universal  corruption  of 
maniKirs.  The  Hindoo  is  taught  that  the  image  wliich  he 
beholds  is  really  God,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  are  de- 
nounced against  him,  if  he  dare  to  s\ispect  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.'^  In  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people  in  general,  the  idols  are  real 
deities  :  they  occupy  tlie  place  ot  God,  and  receive  that  ho- 
mage, fear,  service,  and  honour  which  the  Almightv  Crea- 
tor so  justly  claims.  The  government  of  God  is  subverted, 
together  with  all  the  moral  etiects  arising  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  perfections  and  his  claims  upon  his  rational  creatures. 

>  Homer  and  Tliucyflides,  lib.  i.  and  Justin,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
a  Hurod.  lib.  vii.  c.  i:i3. 

3  Up.  CJray  on  the  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Wrilinss  and  the 
Lileraiure  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Aultiors,  <kc.  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  213.  230. 
«  See  Millar's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

pp.  I'jz^ijr. 

«  See  Asi.'.tic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  172.,  where  the  same  thing  is  asserted 
of  the  faith  of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars.  See  also  Sir  John  .Malcolm's  Sketch 
of  the  Sikhs,  p.  147.,  where  the  Hindoos  are  said  to  have  degenerated  from 
a  worship,  originally  pure,  into  idolatry  ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
■  mitted  in  a  note,  "  tliat  the  nio.st  ancient  Hindoos,  though  they  adored  God, 
fears') iptieil  the  sun  and  elements." 

•  Aaiat.  Uesearohes,  vol   viii.  pp.  297,  293. 


There  are,  it  is  true,  eastern  maxims  of  morality,  which  per- 
haps are  not  inferior  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Greeks 
and  Koinans  ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have 
examined  them,  that  they  have  many  points  of  resemblance 
even  to  Christian  morality.?  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
total  want  of  authority  (common  to  them  with  all  other  hea- 
then nations),  either  to  enforce  what  is  pure  in  their  morality, 
or  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  most  inveterate  and 
detestable  usages,  the  Hindoos  present  to  us  all  the  same 
inherent  defects  which  characterize  the  morality  of  the  an- 
cient western  heathens.  Institutions  of  a  most  malignant 
nature  exist  among  them,  by  which  the  superior  and  privi- 
leged orders  are  enabled  to  keep  the  people  in  perpetual  igno- 
rance and  slavery ;  and  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from"the 
comforts,  the  duties,  and  even  the  society  of  their  fellows. 
Hence  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos  are,  ha- 
bitual disregard  of  truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  falsehood, 
deceit,  conjugal  infidelity,  filial  disobedience,  inoTatitude 
(the  Hindoos  nave  no  word  expressive  of  thanks),  alitioious 
spirit,  perjury,*  treachery,  covetousness,  gaming,  servility, 
hatred,  revenge,^  cruelty,  private  murder,  the  destruction  of 
illegitimate  children,  particularly  by  procuring  aborti^fcnot 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  children  are  computed  to  f^ihus 
murdered  in  the  single  province  of  Bengal  every  month), 
and  want  of  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sicK, 
and  the  dying.'" 

The  religious  and  moral  state  of  (vhina,  though  less  de- 
gi-aded  than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  deplorable,  notwithstand- 
ing its  boasted  superiority  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  institutions.  Religion,  as  a  system  of  divine 
worship,  as  piety  towards  God,  and  as  holding  forth  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  among 
the  Chinese.  They  have  no  S£ft)batical  institution,  no  con- 
gregational worship,  no  external  forms  of  devotion,  petition, 
or  tnanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being :  the  emperor,  and  he 
alone, — being  high-priest,  and  the  only  individual  who  stands 
between  heaven  and  the  people,  having  the  same  relation  to 
the  former  that  the  latter  are  supposed  to  bear  to  him, — per- 
forms the  sacred  duties  according  to  the  ancient  ritual,  and 
at  certain  fixed  periods ;  but  the  people  have  no  concern  with 
them.  All  ranks,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  are  full  of 
absurd  superstitions,  and  worship  a  multitude  of  imaginary 
deities.  Most  of  the  forms  of  mythology,  which  make  any 
figure  in  the  page  of  hi.story,  now  exist  in  China.  The  Chi- 
nese have  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  subterraneous — gods 
of  the  hills,  of  the  valleys,  of  the  woods,  of  the  districts, 
of  the  families,  of  the  shop,  and  of  the  kiudien  ! — gods, 
that  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  thunder,  the  rain,  the 
fire  ;  over  the  grain,  over  diseases,  births,  and  deaths ;  theii 
idols  are  silver  and  gold,  wood  and  stone,  and  clay,  carved 
or  molten.  Altars  are  erected  on  the  high  hills,  in  the  groves, 
and  under  the  green  trees;  and  idols  are  set  up  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  on  the  sides  of  the  highways,  on  the 
banks  of  canals,  in  boats  and  in  ships.  Astrology,  divina- 
tion, geomancy,  and  necromancy  every  where  prevail :  charms 
and  spells  every  one  possesses.  The  absurd  notion  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies  is  universal ;  and 
other  articles  of  faith  prevail  among  them,  as  various  as  the 
modes  of  worship  ;  in  all  which  tlie  people  appear  to  be 
rather  actuated  by  the  dread  of  evil  in  this  life,  than  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  in  another.  The  duties  which  they  per- 
form are  more  with  a  view  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  and 
avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining 
a  positive  good.  They  rather  consult  or  inquire  of  their  o-ods 
wnat  may  happen,  than  petition  them  to  grant  it,  for  a  Chi- 
nese can  scarcely  be  said  to  pray.  He  is  grateful  when  tho 
event  proves  favourable  to  lus  wishes,  petulant  and  peevish 

1  See  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1C6,  167. 

»  "  False  witnesses  may  be  obtained  in  every  place,  on  the  slightest 
notice,  and  for  a  mere  trifle.  Their  price  varies  in  different  zillalis  :  in 
some  sixteen  may  be  had  for  a  rupee,  in  others  ten ;  but  four  annas  each 
is  what  no  true  son  of  the  trade  was  ever  known  to  refuse  in  the  interior ; 
and  at  this  rate  any  number  may  be  collected,  to  testify  to  facts  they  never 
witnessed"  Essays  relative  to  the  habits,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  pp.  316, 
317.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

'  Where  other  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury  is  not  in  their  power,  they 
are  known  to  destroy  themselves,  eitpressly  in  order  that  the  guilt  of  their 
death  may  rest  upon  their  enemies;  and  in  the  hope,  tliat,  in  the  process 
of  the  metempsychosis  (to  which  tiiey  give  in)i)licit  credit),  they  may  have 
more  speedy  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  full  vengeance  on  the  offender. 
This  custom  is  called  Dhurna.     Sec  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

">  See  Ward's  History,  Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  4  voU. 
8vo.  where  the  facts  above  noticed  are  fully  detailed.  See  also  Dr.  Bucha 
nan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  and  especially  Mr.  Charles  Grant's 
"  Observations  on  the  Slate  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  particularly  with  respect  to  morals,  and  on  the  means  of  improving 
it,"  in  vol.  X.  of  the  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1812—1813).  Tit. 
East  India  Company,  Fourth  Part. 
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with  his  ffods  when  it  is  adverse.  Tliough  some  indwlduul  |  and  in  the  countries  where  ctoss  ragan  moiatry  conic  no 
Jnitancesd- intensity  have  occurred  in  the  intercourse  of  the  longer  be  practised  with  credit  ancf  security.  In  these  cir- 
Chinese  with  Europeans,  yet  their  general  character  is  that  cumstance.,  deists  acquire,  as  it  were  at  second-hand,  then 
of  fraud  TviLTancf hypocrisy.  Polygamy  universally  pre-  glimmering  light  from  the  book  to  which  they  oppose  it; 
vailsTasairtlie  cruel  practice  of  exposing^infants  to  perish,  |  and  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  the  Ihmgs,  whicli  have  been 
not  few( 
annually 


8  also  the  cruelpractice  of  exposing  infants  to  perish,  and  it  is  a  laci  max  aimosi  an  u.e  uiuig^,,  wiu^i.  uavt=  uuc.. 

/er  than  nine  thousand  of  whom  are  computed  to  he  said  wisely  and  truly  by  them,  are  manifestly  borrowed 

Iv  destroyed  at  Pekin,  and  the  same  number  in  the  from  that  revelation  which  thev  refuse  to  embrace, 

tl       r   T  irP  1  AND    WITHOUT    WHICH     THEY    NEVER    COULD     HAVE     BEEN 


rest  of  the  empire. 

Nor  is  the  case  materially  different  with  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Though  their  religion  includes  the  acknowledgment 
of  one  living  and  true  God ;  yet,  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and 
attaching  themselves  to  a  sanguinary  and  lascivious  im- 
postor, It  produces  no  good  effect  upon  their  morals,  but 
leaves  them  under  the  dominion  of  barbarity  and  voluptu- 
ousness. Those  and  similar  instances  of  corruption  in  wor- 
ship, doctrine,  and  practice,  which  have  prevailed  and  still 
exist  in  the  heathen  world,  fully  prove  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  natural  reason  to  be  a  guide  in  religion ;  and  also  show 
into  what  monstrous  opinions  and  practices  whole  nations 
may  be  led,  where  that  is  their  guide,  without  any  help  from 
revelation.  Nor  will  it  diminish  the  force  of  this  argnment, 
to  1^  that  these  instances  of  corruption  are  owing  to  an 
unSiPuse  of  their  reason,  or  that  the  measure  of  reason, 
possessed  by  the  heathen  nations,  is  low  and  imperfect; 
since  they  are  sufficiently  skilful  in  whatever  concerns  their 
political  or  personal  interests,  in  the  arts  of  annoying  their 
neighbours,  and  defending  themselves  against  incursions,  in 
forming  alliances  for  their  defence,  and  conducting  the  or- 
dinary liffiiirs  of  life  according  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  several  countries.  Nor  are  the  absurdities  in  re- 
lio-ion,  which  are  found  among  the  modern  heathen  nations, 
greater  than  those  which  (we  have  already  seen)^  existed 
amono-  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity  beiore  the  publica- 
tion of"  the  Gospel:  which  are  a  joint  proof  that  no  age  cr 
country,  whether  rude  or  civilized,  instructed  or  uninstruct- 
ed,  iniected  or  uninfected  with  plenty  or  luxury,  is  cr  can 
be  secured  by  mere  natural  reason  against  falling  into  the 
grossest  errors  and  corruptions  in  relicrion ;  and,  consequently, 
that  all  mankind  stand  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation  to  make 
known  to  them  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  they  owe  to  their  Creator. 

V.  Notwithstanding  these  important /«rfs,  and  regardless 
of  the  confessions  of  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philo- 
sophers of  their  need  of  a  revelation,  it  is  objected  by  many 
in  our  own  times,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  one ;  that 
the  book  of  nature  is  the  only  book  to  be  studied ;  and  that 
philosophy  and  right  reason  are  sufficient  to  instruct  and  to 
preserve  men  in  their  duty. 

Answer  1.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of 
(Christianity  (without  considering  at  present  what  evidence 
and  authority  they  possess)  have  had  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  men,  than  all  the  reasonings  of  the  philoso- 
phers :  and  though  modern  opposers  of  revelation  ascribe 
the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  heathen,  not  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  light  of  reason,  but  to  their  non-improve- 
ment of  that  light ;  yet,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  prove 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  revelation,  because  it  is  certain  that 
the  philosophers  wanted  some  higher  assistance  than  that 
of  reason. 

Answer  2.  With  regard  to  the  pretences  of  modern  deists, 
it  is  be  observed  that  almost  all  men,  where  the  Scriptures 
have  been  unknown,  have  in  every  age  been  gross  idola- 
ters ;  the  few  exceptions  that  have  existOvl,  being  in  general 
a  kind  of  atheistical  philosophers.  Deists,  properly  so  called, 
are  chiefly  found  in  Christian  countries,  in  the  later  ages, 
since  Christianity  has  extensively  prevailed  over  idolatry,-' 

1  SupplomBnt  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  arlicle 
China.  Harrow's  Travels  in  Ciiina,  pp.  418— 487.  Milne's  Retrospoctof 
the  Protestant  Mission  to  Cliina,  pp.  29,  30. 

a  See  pp.  iti,  17.  supra. 

3  The  name  of  Deists,  as  applied  to  those  who  are  no  friends  to  revealed 
religion,  is  said  to  have  been  first  assumed,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  some  Kenlleuien  in  France  and  Italy,  who  were  willing 
to  cover  their  opposition  to  the  Christian  revelation  by  a  more  honourable 
name  than  that  of  Atheists.  The  earliest  author,  who  mentions  them,  is 
Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  among  the  first  reformers  ;  who,  in  the 
ppistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  first  tome  of  his  "Instruction  Chrc- 
tienne"  (which  was  published  in  15(«),  speaks  of  some  persons  at  that 
time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new  name,  that  of  Deists.  These,  he 
tells  us,  profes.^ied  to  believe  a  God,  but  showed  no  regard  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as  fables 
and  dreams.  He  adils  that  they  laughed  at  oM  relii|ion  fnotwithstandin" 
they  conformed  themselves,  externally,  to  the  religion  of  those  with  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  live,  or  whom  ihey  were  desirous  of  pleasing,  or 
whom  they  feared.  Some  of  them,  he  observes,  professed  to  behove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  others  were  of  the  Epicurean  opinion  in  this 
point,  as  well  as  about  the  providence  of  Ood  with  respect  to  mankind,  as 
if  lie  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  government  of  human  affairs,  lie 
adds,  that  many  among  them  set  up  for  learning  and  philosophy,  and  were 


ABLE  TO  HAVE    DELIVERED    SUCH    TRUTHS.       NoW,  iudccd,  that 

our  whole  duty  is  clearly  revealed,  we  not  only  see  its  amree- 
ment  with  reason,  but  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  its  obliga- 
tion from  reason :  but,  if  we  had  been  destitute  of  all  re- 
vealed religion,  it  would  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  nave  discovered  our  duty  in  all  joints.  What 
ground  indeed  have  the  modern  contemners  of  revelation  to 
imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel, they  would  have  been  wiser  than  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Cicero'?  How  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  made 
such  a  right  use  of  their  reason,  as  to  have  discovered 
truth  ]  If  their  lot  had  been  among  the  vulgar,  are  they 
sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  idolaters'?  If  they  had 
joined  themselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect  would  they 
have  followed '?  Or,  if  they  had  set  up  for  themselves,  how 
are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  ueen  skilful  enough  to 
have  deduced  the  several  branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  nave 
applied  them  to  the  several  cases  of  life,  by  argumentation 
and  force  of  reason  ]  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  that  the 
rules  of  life,  which  are  laid  before  us,  are  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, and  another  thing  to  find  out  those  rules  by  the  mere 
light  of  reason.  We  see  that  many,  who  profess  to  govern 
themselves  by  the  written  rules  of  revealed  religion,  are 
nevertheless  ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  how  can  any  man 
be  sure  that  lie  should  have  made  such  a  good  use  of  his 
reason,  as  to  have  perfectly  understood  his  duty  without 
help  ■?  We  see  that  many  of  those, — who  profess  firmly  to 
believe  in  that  great  and  everlasting  happiness  which  Christ 
has  promised  to  obedience,  and  that  great  and  eternal  misery 
which  he  has  threatened  against  disobedience, — are  yet  hur- 
ried away  by  their  lusts  and  passions  to  transgress  the  con- 
ditions of  that  covenant  to  which  these  promises  and  threat- 
enings  are  annexed ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  overcome  these  temptations,  if  these  mo- 
tives were  less  known,  or  less  powerfully  enforced?  But, 
suppose  that  he  could  by  strength  of  reason  demonstrate  all 
these  things  to  himself  with  the  utmost  possible  clearness 
and  distinctness,  yet  all  men  are  not  equally  capable  of  be- 
ing philosophers,  though  all  men  are  obliged  to  be  equally 
religious.  At  least,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  world  cannot  be  so  powerfully 
enforced,  in  order  to  influence  the  lives  of  men,  by  a  de- 
monstration of  their  reality  from  abstract  reasoning,  as  by 
one  who  assures  them,  by  sufficient  credentials,  that  he  haa 
actually  been  in  that  other  state. 

Answer  3.  Besides,  the  contradictory  and  discordant  spe- 
culations of  the  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  who  boast 
that  reason  is  their  God  (even  if  they  had  not  long  since  been 
fully  answered),  are  so  great  and  so  glaring,  and  the  pre- 
cepts delivered  by  them  for  a  rule  of  life  are  so  utterly  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  morality,  as  to  demonstrate  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  now  (supposing  one 
had  never  been  given),  in  order  to  lead  men  to  the  worship 
and  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  also  to  impart  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  their  duties  to  him,  and  towards  one 
another.  A  brief  statement  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  the 
principal  opposers  of  revelation  in  modern  times,  will  prove 
and  justify  tnis  remark. 

1 .  Concerning  religion,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  mttnkind  respecting  a  future  state  : 

Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  (who  wrote  in  the  former 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  first,  as  he  was 
the  greatest  and  best  of  the  modern  deistical  ])hilosophers). 
has  laid  down  the  following  positions,  viz.  that  Christianity 
is  the  best  religion ;  that  his  own  universal  religion  of  na 

considered  as  persons  of  an  acute  and  subtile  genius;  and  that,  not  con 
tent  to  perish  alone  in  their  error,  they  took  pains  to  spread  llie  poison, 
and  to  infect  and  corrupt  otliers  by  their  impious  discourses,  and  their 
bad  examples.  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Viret,  cited  in  I)r.  Leland  s 
View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

Modern  infidelity,  though  it  may  assume  the  title  of  Deism,  is  in  fact  little 
better  than  disguised  atheism.  A  man  sckiom  retains  for  any  length  of 
time  his  first  deistical  opinions  ;  his  errors  gradually  multiply,  till  he  sinks 
to  the  last  gradation  of  impiety.  The  testimony  of  an  iiitidcl  writer  sub- 
stantiates this  point.  "Deism,"  says  he,  "  is  but  the  first  step  of  reason 
out  of  superstition.  No  person  remains  a  Deist,  but  through  want  of  re- 
llection,  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy.'' — Brittan's  Modern  infidelity 
Portrayed,  p.  9. 
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ture  a<rrees  wholly  witli  Christianity,  and  contributes  to  its 
estabhshinont;  tliat  all  rcveajpcl  relimon  (meaning  Chris- 
tianity) is  absolutely  unceruiin,  and  of  little  or  no  use;  that 
there  is  one  supreme  God,  who  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped ; 
that  piety  ami  virtue  arc  the  principal  part  of  his  worship ; 
that  we  must  repent  of  our  sins,  and  if  we  do  so.  Cod  will 
pardon  them ;  tliat  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and 
punishments  for  wickt^d  men  in  a  future  state ;  that  these 
principles  of  his  universal  religion  are  clearly  known  to  all 
men,  and  that  they  were  princi|)al!y  unknown  to  the  CJentiles 
(who  crmipriscd  almost  all  men).  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  (Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pre- 
tences to  revelation  of  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  con- 
temptuously rejects  its  capital  doctrines. 

Mr.  Hobhes,  wlio  was  partly  contemporary  with  Lord  Her- 
bert, affirms  that  tbe  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  Ciod,  and  yet 
that  they  have  no  authority  l)ut  what  they  derive  from  the 
prince  or  the  civil  ])ower ;  he  acknowledges,  that  inspira- 
tion is  a  supernatural  gift,  and  the  immediate  hand  of  Cod, 
and  yet  tlu^  ureteuce  to  it  is  a  sign  of  madness  ;  that  a  sub- 
ject may  hold  firmly  the  faith  of  Ciirist  in  his  heart,  and 
yet  may  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  it  is  not  he  that  denies  Christ  before  men,  but 
Lis  governor  and  the  laws  of  his  country ;  that  (iod  exists, 
and  yet  that  that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  that  honour, 
worship,  prayer,  and  praise  are  due  to  God,  and  yet  that  all 
religion  is  ridiculous. 

■  Ma.  Blount,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teeiitli  century,  maintained  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eter- 
nal God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  yet  he  insinuates  that 
the  world  was  eternal ;  that  the  worship  we  owe  to  God 
consists  in  prayer  to  Him,  and  in  praise  of  Him,  and  yet  he 
objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty;  that  we  arc  to  expect  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafUir,  according  to  our  actions  in  this 
life,  which  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  probably  material  (and  of  course 
mortal). 

The  Kari.  of  Shaftesbury  lived  during  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  afhrins  that  nothing'  can  be  more  fatal  to  \irtue  than  the 
weak  and  uncertain  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  that  this  belief  takes  away  all  motives  to  vir- 
tue ;  that  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of  punishments 
make  virtue  mercenary ;  that  it  is  disingenuous  and  servile 
to  be  iniluenced  by  rewards ;  and  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
cannot  consist  with  virtue ;  and  yet  that  the  ho-pe  of  rewards 
is  so  far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  that  it  is  a  proof  we 
love  virtue ;  that  however  mercenary  the  hope  of  rewards 
and  the  fear  of  punishments  may  be  accounted,  it  is  in  many 
instances  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support  of  virtue; 
that  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous  arises  from  the  advantages 
(that  is,  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from  the  disadvantages 
(that  is,  the  punishments)  of  vice;  that  those  are  to  be  cen- 
sured who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud ;  that  he  hopes 
the  Select  Sermons  of  Dr.  Whichcot  (to  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  written  an  elegant  preface)  will  induce  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  to  like  it  better,  and  make  Christians  prize  it 
the  more;  and  that  he  hopes  Christians  will  be  secured 
against  the  temper  of  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  he  represents  salvation  as  a 
ridiculous  thing;  and  insinuates  that  Christ  was  influenced 
and  directed  by  deep  designs  of  ambition,  and  cherished  a 
savage  zeal  and  persfcuting  spirit;  and  that  the  Scriptures 
were  a  mere  artful  invention,  to  secure  a  profitable  monopoly 
(that  is,  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  inventors)  ;  that  man  is 
bom  to  religion,  piet}',  and  adoration,  as  well  as  to  honour 
and  friendship ;  that  virtue  is  not  complete  without  piety ; 
j'et  he  labours  to  make  virtvie  wholly  independent  of  piety : 
that  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  religious  symbols 
(that  is,  the  institution  of  Christianity)  is  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate  ;  that  the  magistrate  is  the  sole  jud^e  of  re- 
ligious truth,  and  of  revelation  ;  that  miracles  are  rituculous ; 
and  that,  if  true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation ;  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  yet,  that  ridicule 
itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason ;  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ought  to  be  received  when  establishecKby  the 
magistrate ;  yet  he  grossly  ridicules  it  where  it  was  thus 
established ;  that  religion  and  virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearly 
connected,  that  they  are  presumed  to  he  inseparable  com- 
panions ;  and  yet  that  atheists  often  conduct  tnemselvcs  so 
well,  as  to  seem  to  force  us  to  confess  them  virtuous ;  that 
ne,  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  very 
well-being  of  society ;  and  yet  that  atheism  has  no  direct 


natural  tendency  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Mr.  Colmns  also  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  published  a  variety  of  objections  against  revela- 
tion. He  aflirms  that  man  is  a  mere  machine ; — that  the 
soul  is  material  and  mortal ; — that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
built  on  the  predictions  of  fortune-tellers  and  divines; — that 
the  prophets  were  mere  fortune-tellers,  and  discoverers  of 
lost  goods  ; — that  Christianity  stands  wholly  on  a  false  foun- 
dation ;  yet  he  speaks  respectfully  of  Christianity  ;  and  also 
of  the  Lpicureans,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  considers  as 
atheists. 

Contemporary  with  Collins  was  Mn.  Wdolston  ;  who,  in 
his  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  vindicating  the  allegorical  sense  of  Scripture,  en- 
deavours absolutely  to  destroy  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  Gosp«;l3.  This  writer  asserts,  that  he  is  the  farthest 
of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the  cause  of  infidelity ; — 
that  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart; — that  he  writes  for 
the  honour  of  Jesus  and  in  defence  of  Christianity  ; — and 
that  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship  and 
truth  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  "  to  whom,"  he  says,  "  be  glor)'  for 
ever,  Amen ;"  and  yet,  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  incredi- 
bilities, impossibilities,  and  absurdities ; — that  they  resemble 
GuUiverian  tales  of  persons  and  things,  which  out  of  romance 
never  had  a  being; — that  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
{)els,  taken  literally,  will  not  abide  the  test  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  but  must  be  rejected,  and  the  authority  of 
Jesus  alouff  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  casts  the 
most  scurrilous  reflections  on  Christ. 

With  the  two  preceding  writers  Drs.  Tindal  and  Morgan 
were  contemporary.  The  former  declares  that  Christianity, 
stripped  of  the  additions  which  mistake,  policy,  and  circum- 
stances have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  religion ;  and  yet, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure,  and  fit  only  to  perplex  men, 
and  that  the  two  great  parts  of  them  are  contradictory ; — 
that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  plainly  speak  them- 
selves to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  w  ise  and  holy  God ; 
and  yet,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  loose,  un- 
determined, incapable  of  being  understood  by  mankind 
at  large,  give  wron^  and  unworthy  apprehensions  of  God, 
and  are  generally  false  and  pernicious ; — that  natural  re- 
ligion is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  ignorant  men,  that 
God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he  were  to  convey, 
miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men;  and  yet,  that 
almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions  of  God, 
and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  natural  religion  ; — that  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  are  so  clear,  that  men  cannot 
possibly  mistake  them ;  and  yet,  that  almost  all  men  have 
grossly  mistaken  them,  and  imbibed  a  superstition  worse 
than  atheism.  Dr.  Morgan  asserts  that  God  may  communi- 
cate his  will  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  yet  that  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  he  has  thus  comnnmicated  his  will,  and 
that  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  \vere  published  numerous  tracts 
by  Mr.  Chubb,  in  some  of  which  he  assumed  the  o-arb  of 
Christianity,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  mat  his 
true  intention  was  to  betray  it.  He  declares  that  he  hopes 
to  share  with  his  friends  in  the  favour  of  God,  in  that  peace- 
ful and  happy  state  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  virtuous 
and  faithful,  in  some  other  future  world ;  and  3'et,  that  God 
does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  here ; — that 
prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  institution,  by  introduc- 
ing proper  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  inti- 
mates ttiat  it  must  be  displeasing  to  God,  and  directly  impro- 
per ; — that  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter  is 
one  of  the  truths  which  are  of  the  highest  concern  to  men; 
and  yet,  that  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  wholly  unsatisfactor)'' ;  and  that  the  soul  is  probably  mat- 
ter;— that  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  tneir  conduct, 
and  will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  3'et,  that  men 
will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to  God, 
nor  for  their  injustice  and  unkindness  to  each  other  ;  but  only 
for  volunUiry  injuries  to  the  public;  and  that  even  this  is  un- 
necessary and  useless ; — that  God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the 
world,  when  greatly  vitiated  by  error  and  ignorance,  truths 
necessary  to  be  known,  and  precepts  necessary  to  be  obey- 
ed ;  and  yet,  that  such  a  revelation  would  be,  of  course,  un- 
certain and  useless ; — that  Christ's  mission  is,  at  least  in  his 
view',  probably  divine ;  and  yet,  that  Christ,  in  his  opinion, 
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was  of  no  hicrher  cliararter  tlian  tlie  founder  of  the  Christian 
sect  (that  isT  another  Sadcc,  Cerinthus,  or  Herbert) ;— that 
the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  writings  of  the  rpos- 
tles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions  for  our  rifjut 
conduct ;  and  that  the  New  Testament  yields  much  clearer 
light  than  any  other  traditionary  revelation ;  and  yet  that  the 
New  Testament  has  contribuUsd  to  the  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical,  dishonour- 
able to  God,  and  injurious  to  men ;  and  that  the  anostles  were 
impostors ;  and  that  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
resemble  Jewish  fables  and  popish  legends  rather  than  ac- 
counts of  facts ;— that  as,  on  the  Christian  scheme,  Christ 
will  be  the  judge  of  the  c^uick  and  the  dead,  he  has  not  on 
this  account  (that  is,  admitting  this  to  be  true)  any  disagree- 
able apprehension  on  account  of  what  he  has  written  ;  and 
yet  he  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  repre- 
sents his  instructions  as  inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen  jthi- 
losophers  and  lawgivers,  asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  disho- 
nourable to  God  and  injurious  to  mankind,  and  allows  him 
not  to  be  sinless,  but  merely  not  a  gross  sinner.  He  further 
declares,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true,  proves  not 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ; — that  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
is  of  no  advantage  to  society  ; — that  all  religions  are  alike ; 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces  ; 
and  he  allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  provi- 
dence, trust  in  him,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  as  parts  of 
duty  or  religion. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  declares  that  power  and  wisdom  are 
the  only  attributes  of  God,  which  can  be  discovered  by  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  that  he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as 
the  power  of  God  ;  that  his  goodness  is  manifest ;  at  the  same 
time  he  ascribes  every  other  perfection  to  God,  as  well  as 
wisdom  and  power,  and  says,  this  is  rational; — that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and  in  no  sense 
moral ;  and  yet,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in  choosing 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done  (of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute, 
involving  perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  know- 
ledge);— that  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent ; — that  what- 
eve'r  God  has  done  is  just  and  good  ; — that  such  moral  per- 
fections are  in  God  as  Christians  ascribe  to  him ;  yet  he 
censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  perfections  to  God  ; — 
that  we  learn  from  our  own  power  and  wisdom,  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet,  that  it  is  profane  to  ascrihe  the 
excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  although  without  limit  or 
imperfection.  He  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of 
God  against  divines ;  and  yet  asserts  that  holiness  and  right- 
eousness in  God  are  like  nothing  in  men ;  that  they  cannot 
be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor  argued  about  with  any  certain^}" ; 
and  that  to  talk  of  imitating  God  in  his  moral  attributes  is 
blasphemy ; — that  God  made  all  things ;  and  yet,  that  he  did 
not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men  (of  course  he 
did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man,  all  men  being 
particular  men) ; — that  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  that 
there  have  been  particular  providences ;  and  j'et,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  such  providences,  und 
that  it  is  absurd  and  profane  to  assert  or  believe  them  ; — 
that  God  is  just,  and  that  justice  requires  that  rewards  or 
punishments  be  measured  to  particular  cases,  according  to 
their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
every  individual,  and  yet,  that  God  does  not  so  measure  oi't 
rewards  or  punishments;  and  that,  if  he  did, he  would  sub- 
vert human  aff'airs ;  that  he  concerns  not  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only  col- 
lective bodies  of  men,  not  individuals ;  that  he  punislics 
none,  except  through  the  magistrate  ;  and  that  there  will  be 
no  state  of  future  rewards  or  punishments; — that  divines 
are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying  that  God  made  man  to  be 
happy ;  and  yet  he  asserts  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy 
here,  and  that  the  end  of  the  human  state  is  happiness ; — 
that  the  religion  of  nature  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  that  it  has  been  unknown  to  the  greatest  jiart 
of  mankind  ; — that  we  know  material  substance,  and  are  as- 
sured of  it ;  and  yet,  that  we  know  nothing  of  either  matter 
or  spirit ; — that  there  is,  undeniably,  sometning  in  our  con- 
stitution, beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  and  yet, 
that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the  soul 
is  immaterial,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and  two 
are  five ; — that  self-love  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  and 
yet,  that  universal  benevolence  is  the  great  law  of  our  na- 
ture ; — that  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature,  and  a  benevolent  system ;  that  its  morals  are  pure  ; 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity 
with  tlie  simplicity  of  spirit  with  which  Christ  liimself 


taught  it  in  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  a  great  part  cf  his  works, 
particularly  cf  his  pldlosophical  works,  w?s  written  for  no 
other  end  but  to  destroy  Christianity,  lie  also  declares, 
that  there  is  no  conscience  in  man,  except  artilicially ; — that 
it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  gods  than  to  believe  one. 

During  the  latK^r  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  flourished 
David  tluME,  whose  acuteness  of  observation,  and  elegant 
style,  have  secured  for  his  writings  an  extensive  circulation. 
He  asserts  that  there  is  no  perceptible  connection  between 
cause  and  effect ; — that  the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely 
a  matter  of  custom  ; — that  experience  can  show  us  no  such 
connection ; — that  we  cannot  with  any  reason  conclude  that, 
because  an  efl'ect  has  taken  place  once,  it  will  take  place 
again ; — that  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from  the 
course  of  nature,  and  infer  an  intelligent  cause  ; — that  we 
cannot,  from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence  of 
an  intellio-ent  cause  of  all  things ; — that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  t^at  the  universe  proceeded  from  a  cause ; — that 
there  are  no  solid  arg-umentsto  prove  the  existence  c/f  aGod; 
— that  experience  can  furnish  no  argument  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no 
inference  or  conclusion ;  and  yet,  that  experience  is  cur  only 
o-uide  in  matters  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects ; — that 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause ; 
— that  every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined,  that  no  other 
effect  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted 
from  the  operation  of  its  cause ; — that  the  relation  of  cause 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  our  species,  an^ 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct ; — that  voluntary  actions  are 
necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fixed  connection  between 
cause  and  effect ; — that  motives  are  causes  operating  neces- 
sarily on  the  will ; — that  man  is  a  mere  machine  (that  is,  an 
object  operated  on  necessarily  by  external  causes) ; — that 
there  is  no  contingency  (that  is,  nothing  happening  without 
a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe ;  and  that  matter  and  motion 
may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  thought  (that  is,  the  soul  is 
a  material  cause,  and  thought  its  effect)  ; — that  God  dis- 
covers to  us  only  faint  traces  cf  his  character ;  and  that  it 
would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any  per- 
fection which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works  (and 
of  course,  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascrihe 
any  perfection  to  God)  ; — that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
God  to  be  wise  and  good  ; — that  what  we  believe  to  be  a  per- 
fection in  God  may  be  a  defect  (that  is  holiness,  justice,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  mercy,  and  truth  may  be  defects  in  God); 
— consequently  irjustice,  folly,  malice,  and  falsehood  may 
be  excellencies  in  his  character ; — that  no  reward  or  punish 
ment  can  be  rationally  expected  beyond  what  is  already 
known  by  experience  and  oDservation. 

While  Hume  and  Bolingbroke  were  propa<Tating  these 
sentiments  in  England,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alcmbert, 
Frederick  H.  King  of  Prussia,  and  ether  distinguished  wri- 
ters had  confederated  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  annihilating 
the  Christian  religion.  The  printed  works  of  the  three  first- 
named  writers  are  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  extracts  :  but 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  their  private  correspondence, 
which  has  been  published,  exhibits  a  total  disregard  of  truth 
and  honour,  together  with  such  a  disgusting  compound  of 
falsehood,  envy,  malignity,  hatred,  contempt  of  one  another 
and  of  all  the  world,  as  cannot  but  convey  a  horrible  impres- 
sion of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  infidelity.  It  is  however 
principally  in  the  posthumous  works  of  the  King  cf  Prussia 
that  we  see  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  real  tei.ets  and  opi- 
nions cf  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  Continent,  of 
the  founders  and  legislators  of  the  great  empire  of  infidelity, 
with  the  philosophic  monarch  himself  at  their  head.  Every  se- 
cret of  their  hearts  is  there  laid  open  in  their  familiar  and  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  each  other ;  and  there  we  see 
that  they  were  pretended  deists,  but  real  atheists ;  that,  al- 
though the  name  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  sometimes  men- 
tioned, yet  it  was  seldom  mentioned  but  with  ridicule  and 
contempt ;  and  that  they  never  conceived  him  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  the  intelligent  principle  that  animates  all  nature, 
the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  sensorium  of  the  universe  ; 
but  in  other  respects  totally  unconnected  with  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  "  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine  these  phi- 
losophers rejected  all  idea  of  a  providence  and  a  moral  go- 
vernor of  the  world.  They  ascribed  every  effect  to  fate  or 
fortune,  to  necessity  or  chance ;  they  denied  the  existence  of 
a  soul  distinct  from  the  body ;  they  conceived  man  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  organized  lump  of  matter,  a  mere  machine, 
an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  which,  when  the  wheels 
refuse  to  act,  stands  still,  and  loses  ail  power  and  motion  for 
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ever.  They  acknowledged  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  no 
resurrection,  no  future  existence,  no  future  retribution ;  they 
considered  death  as  an  eternal  sleep,  as  the  total  extinction 
of  ourheiiijr;  and  tliey  stigmatized  all  opinions  different  from 
these  with  the  names  of  superstition,  bigotry,  priestcraft, 
fanaticism,  and  idolatry."' 

Such  are  the  various,  contradictory,  and  impious  tenets 
promulgated  hy  the  most  eminent  champions  of  wliat  is  call- 
ed deism^  (and  which  have  been  repeated  in  different  ways 
by  the  opposcrs  of  revelation  in  our  age),  concerning  reli- 
gion, the  worship  of  God,  and  the  expectations  of  mankind 
respecting  a  future  state.  We  shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  infidels  of  the  present  day  profess  to  be  tlie  disciples  of 
nature,  and  to  receive  her  unerring  instructions,  yet  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  with  an  almost  endless  variety.  Having 
gradually  recedt^d  from  true  Christianity  to  false,  some  are 
unbelievers  in  the  nature,  some  in  the  providence,  and  others 
even  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  but  ail  of  them  are  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  the  divine  testimony,  and  in  renouncing 
the  God  of  tlie  Uihlc.     Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view, 

2.   Of  Iheir  j)r€%pts  concerning  morals. 

Lord  llERnKiiT  declared,  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on 
small  grounds,  to  be  condemned,  who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily 
constilutiou  ;  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy, 
or  the  drowsiness  produced  hy  lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbks  asserted  tliat  the  civil  or  municipallawis  the 
only  foundation  of  right  and  wrong;  that  where  there  is  no 
civil  law,  every  man's  judgment  is  the  only  standard  of  ri{jht 
and  wrong  ;  that  the  sovereign  is  not  bound  l)y  any  obligation 
of  truth  or  justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects  ;  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  get 
them  if  he  can  ! 

Loud  Uolingbroke  resolved  all  morality  into  self-love  as 
its  principle,  and  taught  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power, 
sensuality,  and  avarice  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they 
can  be  nufcly  gratified  ;  that  tlie  sole  foundation  of  modesty 
is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  sliow  ourselves  superior  to  mere  ani- 
mals ;  than  man  lives  only  in  the  present  world,  and  is  only 
a  superior  animal ;  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  gratify  the 
appetites  and  inclinations  of  the  flesh ;  that  modesty  is  in- 
spired by  mere  prejudice  ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the 
law  or  religion  of  nature.  He  also  intimates  that  adultery  is 
no  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  that  there  is  no  wrong, 
except  in  the  highest  lewdness. 

Mr.  Hume  (the  immorality  of  whose  principles  is  dis- 
played in  his  Frivate  Correspondence  recently  published)^ 
maintained,  that  self-denial,  self-mortilication,  and  humility 
are  not  virtues,  l)ut  are  useless  and  mischievous  ;  that  they 
stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden  the 
heart ;  that  pride,  self  valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quick- 
ness of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste, 
strength  cf  body,  and  cleanliness,  are  virtues  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  to  want  honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and  to 
want  strength  of  body,  are  equally  the  subjects  of  moral  dis- 
approbation ;  that  adultery  «*<«•/  be  practised,  if  men  would 
olitain  all  the  advantages  of  life  ;  that,  if  generally  practised, 
it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous ;  and  that  if  prac- 
tised secretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to  be 
thought  no  crime  at  all ! ! ! 

Mr.  Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  decent  of  modern  infidels,  has 
given  a  biographical  account  of  liimself,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  moral  portrait  there  exhibited  1  Amid  all  the  po- 
lish and  splendour  of  literary  culture,  not  a  single  line  of  mo- 
ral beauty  is  perceptible.  There  is  "  no  fear  of  God,  no 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
iiuman  race  ;  but  the  most  heartless  and  sordid  selfishness, 
vain  glory,  a  desire  of  admiration,  adulation  of  the  great  and 
wealthy,  contempt  of  the  poor,  and  supreme  devotedness  to 
his  own  gratification." 

Both  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  advocated  the  unlimited 
gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  latter  held  that 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  policy  to  regard  gallantry  (that  is,  un- 
lawful intercourse  with  married  women)  as  a  vice  in  a  moral 
sense  ;  and  that,  if  men  will  call  it  a  vice,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  vices  which  are  useful  in  certain  ages 
and  countries  !     In  other  words,  that  in  those  countries  such 

1  Up.  Portcus's  Charge  in  1794.  (Tracts,  pp.  266, 2C7.) 

»  Ur.  Uwiglil's  Nature,  &c.  of  Infiilel  Philosophy,  pp.  20 — ^12.  Most  of  the 
preceding  siaieiiiciits  oi"  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  those 
whicli  follow  concerning  morals,  are  selected  from  Dr.  Leiand's  View  of 
tlie  Ueiotical  Writers,  wliere  th-r-ir  identical  e.\pres.sions  are  given,  and  their 
fuilaci>-s  are  exposed  with  jtreat  depth  of  argunicnl  and  learning. 

»  "Correspondence  of  David  Hume  with  several  distinguished  Per- 
sons."    Loudon,  1320.  4to. 
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vices  are  virtues.''  Rousseac,  a  thief,  a  liar,  and  a  de- 
bauched profligate,  according  to  his  own  printed  "  Confes- 
sions ;"  also  had  recourse  to  feelings  as  his  standard  of  mo- 
rality. "  1  iiave  only  to  consult  myself,"  said  he,  "  concern- 
ing what  I  do.  All  that  I  feel  to  be  ri^ht,  is  right.  W hat- 
ever  I  feeLto  be  wrong,  is  wrong.  All  thu^norality  of  our 
actions  lies  in  the  judgment  we  ourselves  form  of  them."^ 
And  just  before  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  was  exploded  among 
the  infidel  clubs  that  existed  in  every  part  of  France. 

Such  is  the  morality  taught  by  some  of  those  who  in  the 
last  century  claimed  to  be  received  as  the  masters  of  reason. 
It  were  no  difficult  task  to  add  to  their  precepts  many  simi- 
lar ones  from  the  opponents  of  revelation  in  our  own  times  ; 
but  as  they  only  re-assert  the  atheistical  and  immoral  tenets 
of  their  predecessors  with  increased  malignity  and  grossness, 
we  shall  spare  the  reader  the  pain  of  perusing  passages  tliat 
cannot  but  shock  the  mind  of  every  one  who  cherishes  the 
least  regard  for  decency  or  social  order.  Let  us  advert,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment,  to  the  effects  produced  by  these  princi- 
ples on  an  entire  people,  and  also  on  individuals. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  avowed  rejectors  of  revela- 
tion have  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a 
country,  and  have  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness 
according  to  their  own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  of 
France  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolution,  whicli,  it  is 
now  well  known,  was  effected  by  the  abettors  of  infidelity. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  infidels.  The 
name  and  profession  of  Christianity  was  renounced  by  the  le- 
gislature ;  and  theabolition  of  the  Christian  a^ra  was  proclaim- 
ed. Death  was  declared  by  an  act  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment to  be  an  eternal  sleep.  The  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  were  formally  disavowed  by  the 
National  Convention;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  was  declared  to  have  been  only  preached  by 
superstition  for  the  torment  of  the  living.  All  the  religions 
in  the  world  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  daughters  of  igno- 
rance and  pride ;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
convention  to  assume  the  honourable  office  of  disseminating 
atheism  (which  was  blasphemously  affirmed  to  be  truth)  over 
all  the  world.  As  a  part  of  this  duty,  the  convention  further 
decreed,  that  its  express  renunciation  of  all  religious  worship 
should,  like  its  invitations  to  rebellion,  be  translated  into  all 
foreign  languages  ;  and  it  was  asserted  and  received  in  the 
convention,  that  the  adversaries  of  religion  had  dest^rved  well 
of  their  country  !  Correspondent  with  these  professions  and 
declarations  were  the  effects  actually  produced.  Public  wor- 
ship was  utterly  abolished.  The  churches  were  converted 
into  "  temples  of  reason,"  in  which  atheistical  and  licentious 
homilies  were  substituted  for  the  proscribed  service  ;  and  an 
absurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  pagan  mythology  was 
exhibited  ui.der  the  title  of  the  "  religion  of  reason."  In  the 
principal  church  of  every  town  a  tutelar}'  goddess  was  in- 
stalled with  a  ceremony  equally  pedantic,  frivolous,  and  pro- 
feme  ;  and  the  females,  selected  to  personify  this  new  divi- 
nity, were  mostly  prostitutes,  who  received  tlie  adorations  of 
the  attendant  municipal  officers,  and  of  the  multitudes,  whom 
fear,  or  force,  or  motive  of  g'ain,  had  collected  together  on 
the  occasion.  Contempt  for  religion  or  decency  became  the 
test  of  attachment  to  the  government ;  and  the  gross  infrac- 
tion of  any  moral  or  social  duty  was  deemed  a  proof  of  civism, 
and  a  victory  over  prejudice.  All  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  confounded.  The  grossest  debauchery  triumj)hed. 
The  reign  of  atheism  and  of  reason  was  the  reign  of  terror. 
"  Then  proscription  followed  upon  proscription  ;  tragedy  fol- 
lowed after  tragedy,  in  almost  breatliless  succession,  on  the 
theatre  of  France.  Almost  the  whole  nation  was  converted 
into  a  horde  of  assassins.  Democracy  and  atheism,  hand  in 
hand,  desolated  the  country,  and  converted  it  into  one  vast 
field  of  rapine  and  of  blood."  In  one  part  of  France,  the 
course  of  a  river  (the  Loire')  was  impeded  by  the  drowned 
bodies  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  several  hundreds  of  whom 
were  destroyed  in  its  waters  ;  children  were  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  their  parents ;  and  they, 
whose  infancy  had  sheltered  them  from  the  fire  of  the  soldiery, 
were  bayoneted  as  they  clung  about  the  knees  of  their  de- 
stroyers. The  moral  and  social  ties  were  unloosed,  or  ratheir 
torn  asunder.  For  a  man  to  accuse  his  own  father  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  act  of  civism,  worthy  of  a  true  republican ; 
and  to  neglect  it,  was  pronounced  a  crime  that  should  be 
punished  with  death.     Accordingly,  women  denounced  their 

«  Helvetius,  De  I'Esprit,  torn.  i.  disc.  2.  ch.  15.  p.  176,  et  seq. 
>  EmiliuB,  torn.  L  pp.  166 — 168. 
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husbands,  and  mothers  their  sons,  as  bad  citizens  and  trai- 
tors ;  while  many  women,  not  of  the  dress  of  the  common 
people  nor  of  infamous  reputation,  but  respectable  in  cha- 
racter and  appearance,  seized  with  savage  ferocity  between 
tlieir  teeth  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  murdered  countrynien. 
"  France  during  this  period  was  a  theatre  of  crimes,  which, 
after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  have  excited  in  the  mind  of 
every  spectator  ainazemcnt  and  horror.  The  miseries  suf- 
fereJ  by  that  single  nation  have  changed  all  the  histories  of 
the  preceding  sutlerings  of  mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have 
been  enhanced  and  multiplied  without  a  precedent,  without 
a  number,  and  without  a  name.  The  kingdom  appeared  to 
be  changed  into  one  great  prison;  the  inhabitants  converted  into 
felons ;  and  the  common  doom  of  man  commuted  for  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sword  and  bayonet,  the  sucking  boat  and  the 
guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it  seemed  for  a  season  as 
if  the  knell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled,  and  the  world 
summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  funeral."  Within  the  short 
period  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  be- 
ings are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  that  single  countrj^, 
by  the  influence  of  atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt  and 
be  governed  by  the  doctrines  of  revolutionary  France,  what- 
crimes  would  not  mankind  perpetrate  1  What  agonies  would 
they  not  suffer  1 '  Yet  republican  France  is  held  up  in  the 
present  day  as  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed  in  this 
countrj' ! 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  deism  on  individuals,  we 
may  remark  that  the  eflfects  which  it  produces  are  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  principles  which  its  advocates  have  main- 
tained. In  order  to  accomplish  their  designs,  there  is  no 
baseness  in  hypocrisy  to  which  they  have  not  submitted. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  worn  a  mask  of  friendship,  that  they 
might  stab  Christianity  to  the  heart ;  they  have  professed  a 
reverence  for  it,  while  they  were  aiming  to  destroy  it.  Lord 
Herbert,  Hobbes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal, 
Chubb,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hy- 
pocrisy of  Ijnng,  while  they  were  employed  in  no  other  de- 
sign than  to  destroy  it.  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in 
Christianity,  yet  qualified  himself  for  civil  office  by  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  Shaftesbury  and  others  were  guilty 
of  the  same  base  hypocrisy.  "  Such  faithless  professions, 
such  gross  violations  of  truth  in  Christians,  would  have  been 
proclaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers  as  infamous 
desertions  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  infamous  in 
themselves  1  All  hypocrisy  is  detestable  ;  but  none  is  so  de- 
testable as  that  which  is  coolly  written  with  full  premedita- 
tion, by  a  man  of  talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral 
and  religious  instructor,  a  minister,  a  prophet  of  the  truth  of 
the  infinite  God.  Truth' is  a  virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathe- 
matically clear,  and  completely  understood  by  all  men  of 
common  sense.  There  can  be  no  baitings  between  uttering 
truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes ;  as  between 
piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony,  generosity 
and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a  known, 
definitive,  deliberate  villany.  In  the  sudden  moment  of 
strong  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the 
flutter  and  trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the  best  man  may, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  into  any  sin ;  but  he,  who  can  coolly, 
of  steady  design,  and  with  no  unusual  impulse,  utter  false- 
hood, and  vent  hypocrisy,  is  not  far  from  finished  depravity. 
"  The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  com- 
ment. Woolston  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited 
his  sister-in-law  to  marry  him,  and  being  refused  shot  him- 
self. Tindal  was  originally  a  protestant,  then  turned  papist, 
then  protestant  again,  merely  to  suit  the  times,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  infamous  for  vice  in  general,  and  the  total 
want  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  have  died  with  this  prayer 
in  his  mouth  :  '  If  there  is  a  God,  I  desire  that  he  may  have 
mercy  on  me.'  Hobbes  wrote  his  Leviathan  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Charles  L,  but  finding  him  fail  of  success,  he 
turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this 
f .ct  to  thciisurper ;  as  Hobbes  himself  unblushingly  declared 
to  lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth ;  as  is 
evident  from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  from  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a  Christian 
in  those  very  writings  in  which  he  labours  to  destroy  Chris- 
tianity. Voltaire,  in  a  letter  now  remaining,  requested  his 
friend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for  him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie, 
by  denyinff  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary.    D'Alembert  in  his  answer  informed  him,  that  he 

»  The  details,  on  which  the  above  representation  is  founded,  may  be  seen 
atlongtliia  the  Abbii  Barruel's  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism ;  Gitl'ord's  Resi- 
dence in  Fra  •-  -.e  during  the  Years  1792—1795,  vol.  ii.  and  Adolnhus's  His- 
tory of  Fraiu;.  vol.  li.    Dwighi's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  02. 


had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire  has  indeed  expressed  his  own 
moral  character  perfectly  in  the  following  words  :  '  Monsieur 
Abb^.,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  I  am  believed  or 
not.'  "2  He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  Rom.ish  church,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God,  ana  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  was  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  and 
introducing  the  awful  watch-word  of  his  party,  "  Lcraxez 
f  In  fame''' ' — at  that  very  moment,  with  bended  knee,  and 
uplifted  eye,  he  adored,  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  received 
the  host  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Tliis 
man  was  also  a  shameless  adulterer,  who,  with  his  abandoned 
mistress,  violated  the  confidence  of  his  visitors,  by  opening 
their  letters ; '  and  his  total  want  of  all  principle,  moral  or 
religious,  his  impudent  audacity,  his  filthy  sensuality,  his 
persecuting  envy,  his  base  adulation,  his  unwearied  treach- 
ery, his  tyranny,  his  cruelty,  his  profligacy,  and  his  hypo- 
crisy, will  render  him  for  ever  the  scorn,  as  his  unbounded 
powers  will  the  wonder,  of  mankind. 

The  dishonesty,  perjury,  and  gross  profligacy  of  Rousseau, 
who  alternately  professed  and  abjured  the  liiman  catholic  and 
protestant  religions,  without  believing  either,  and  who  died 
in  the  very  act  of  uttering  a  notorious  falsehood  to  his  Crea- 
tor,— as  well  as  of  Paine  and  other  advocates  of  infidelity, — 
are  too  notorious  to  render  it  necessary  to  pollute  tlicse  page* 
with  the  details  of  them. 

VI.  Since  then  the  history  and  actual  conditioa  of  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  concur  to  show  that  a  divine  revelation  is 
not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary 
to  recover  them  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  de- 
generacy, and  to  make  known  to  them  the  proper  object 
of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present  duties 
and  future  expectations ;  it  remains  that  we  consider  the 

POSSIBLE  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATING  SUCH  REVELATION  TO  THE 
WORLD. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  methods  by  which  an  ex- 
traordinary discovery  of  the  will  of  God  may  be  made  to 
man:  viz.  1.  An  immediate  revelation,  by  inspiration  or 
otherwise,  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race  ;  or  else, 
2.  A  commission,  accompanied  with  indisputable  credentials, 
bestowed  on  some  to  convince  others  that  they  were  actually 
delegated  by  God,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those  things 
which  he  has  revealed. 

1.  But  it  cannot  seem  requisite  that  the  Almighty  chould 
immediately  inspire,  or  make  a  direct  revelation  to,  every  par- 
iiculur  person  in  the  luorld:  for  either  he  must  so  powerfully 
influence  the  minds  and  affections  cf  men,  as  to  take  away 
their  choice  and  freedom  of  acting  (which  would  be  to  offer 
violence  to  human  nature)  ;  or  else  men  would,  for  the  most 
part,  have  continued  in  their  evil  courses  and  practices, 
and  have  denied  God  in  their  lives  ;  though  their  under- 
standings were  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  convinced  of  his 
will  and  commandments,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead. 

But  even  if  God  were  willing  to  vouchsafe  some  immediate 
revelation  of  himself  to  vicious  and  immoral  persons,  how  can 
we  be  assured  that  they  would  be  converted  ?  Would  they  not 
rather  find  out  some  pretence  to  persuade  themselves  that  it 
was  no  real  revelation,  but  the  efl'ect  of  natural  agents,  or  of 
melancholy  and  a  disturbed  imagination  1  They  might,  perhaps, 
be  terrified  for  the  present ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  appre- 
hend, from  the  known  infirmity  and  depravity  of  mankind,  that 
such  persons  would  soon  stifle  their  terrors  with  their  accus- 
tomed arguments  for  atheism  and  infidelity. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  inefficacy  of  immediate  re- 
velation to  every  man  in  particular,  supposing  it  to  be  thus 
made — 'great  and  universal  confusion  would  be  the  result.  "  It 
would  unhinge  our  minds  ;  it  would  break  the  main-spring  of  the 
mental  world,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  state  of  moral  chaos. 
It  would  render  uncertain  every  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
truth  and  error.  It  would  set  aside  all  those  rules  by  which 
we  learn,  and  reason,  and  judge.  It  would  break  down  every 
barrier  of  reason,  and  let  the  fancy  loose  to  play  her  wild- 
est frealis,  and  indulge  her  most  delirious  dreams.  It  would 
destroy  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  regularity  of  our  minds,  and 
compel  an  involuntary  assent  to  whatever  God  might  be  sup- 
posed to  dictate  :"  and,  in  short,  it  woiUd  fill  the  world  with  con- 
tinual impostures  and  delusions ;  for,  if  every  one  had  a  revela- 
tion  to  himself,  every  one   might  pretend  to  others  what  he 

»  Dwight  on  Infidelity,  pp.  47,  48. 
'  Crush  the  Wretch !  meaning  Jesus  Christ. 

<  See  the  publication  intituled  Vit  Frivee  de  Voltaire  et  de  Madame  du 
Chalelet,  Paris,  1820,  8vo. 
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pleased ;  aiid  one  man  might  be  deluded  by  the  pretence  of  a 
revelation  made  to  another,  against  an  express  revelation  made 
to  hims<!lf.  And  this,  we  may  conclude,  would  often  happen 
from  what  we  experience  every  day  :  for  if  men  can  be  perverted 
by  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  others,  against  their  own  reason 
and  judgment,  they  might  as  well  be  prevailed  upon  to  act 
against  a  revelation  made  to  them  ;  though  revelations  should 
be  things  as  common  and  familiar  among  men  as  reason  itself  is. 

Immediate  revelations,  tiierefore,  to  every  particular  in- 
dividual, would  have  been  needless  and  superfluous  ;  they 
would  have  been  unsuitable  to  the  majesty  and  honour  of 
God :  they  would  have  been  ineft'ectual  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  designed ;  and  wonld  have  afforded  oc- 
casion for  many  more  pretences  to  impostures  than  there 
are  now  in  the  world. 

2.  The  only  other  way  by  which  the  divine  will  can  be 
revealed  to  mankind,  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  aflirni  to 
have  actually  been  emnloyed ;  viz.  the  (lualifying  of  cer- 
tain persons  to  declare  tnat  will  to  others,  by  infallible  signs 
and  evidences  that  they  are  authorized  and  couimissioneoby 
God.  What  those  evidences  are,  will  be  discussed  in  a 
subsec^ucnt  pajje.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  divine  revelations  should  be  committed  to  writing,  in 
order  that  they  mi<rhtl)e  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  delivereu  down  genuine  and  uncorrupted  to  pos- 
terity :  for, 

(I.)  Oral  Tradition  is  so  uncertain  and  so  insecure  a 
guide,  that  if  a  revelation  claiming  to  be  divine  be  not  trans- 
mitted by  writing,  it  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  in  its 
purity,  or  serve  mankind  as  a  certain  rule  of  faith  and  of 
life. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  writing 
is  a  more  secure  method  of  conveyance  than  tradition,  being 
neither  so  liable  to  involuntary  mistakes,  through  weakness  of 
memory  or  understanding,  nor  so  subject  to  voluntary  falsifica- 
tions, suppressions,  or  additions,  either  out  of  malice  or  design. 
"  It  is  also  a  method  of  conveyance  more  natural  and  human. 
It  is  nothing  extraordinary  for  a  book  to  be  transmitted  pure  and 
entire  from  generation  to  generation  :  but  a  traditionary  doctrine, 
especially  if  it  be  of  any  considerable  length,  cannot  really  be 
preserved  without  a  miracle,  without  the  occasional  interposi- 
tion of  Almighty  God  to  renew  the  memory  of  it  at  particular 
intervals,  or  his  continual  assistance  and  inspiration  to  keep  it 
always  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is  likewise  a  method  of  convey- 
ance more  complete  and  uniform,  presenting  itself  to  all  at  once, 
and  to  all  alike,  to  be  compared  together ;  whereas  a  ti'aditionary 
doctrine  must  be  communicated  by  little  and  little,  and  without 
doubt  communicated  differently  at  different  times  by  different 
persons.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  of  conveyance  more  general 
and  diflusivc.  A  man's  writings  reach  further  than  his  words ; 
and  surely  we  need  not  observe,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  mankind, 
whenever  they  would  publish  any  thing,  to  have  it  written  or 
printed  in  a  book."' 

(2.)  Further,  experience  shows  that  writing  is  a  method 
of  conveyance  more  lasting  than  tradition. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  observation,  that  a  word  heard  perishes, 
but  a  letter  written  remains.^  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed many  other  miracles,  and  to  have  done  many  other  me- 
morable things,  besides  those  which  have  been  committed  to 
writing  ;^  but,  observe,  how  much  more  faithful  record  is  than 
mere  report ;  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  which  were  writ- 
ten, are  preserved  and  credited,  while  the  many,  which  were 
not  recorded  in  writing,  have  long  since  been  utterly  lost  and 
forgotten.  "  Every  thing,  of  any  consequence,  we  desire  to  have 
in  writing.  By  this,  laws  are  promulgated  ;  by  this,  arts  and 
sciences  are  propagated  ;  by  this,  titles  and  estates  are  secured. 
And  what  do  we  know  of  ancient  history,  but  the  little  that 
Cometh  down  to  us  in  books  and  writings  ?  Tradition  passeth 
away  like  the  morning  cloud  ;  but  books  may  live  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  endureth."^ 

(3.)  To  the  preceding  arguments  for  the  usefulness  and 
expecliency  of  written  revelation,  arising  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  oral  tradition,  and  the  greater  security  and  advan- 
tages of  writing,  we  may  add,  tyat  it  is  certainly  more  fair 
and  open,  more  free  from  suspicion  of  any  fraud  or  con- 

'  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  dissert.  2.  pp.  19—23. 8vo.  edit.  The  same 
line  of  argument,  and  nearly  in  similar  tonus,  is  stated  and  illustrated  by 
Arclibisliop  Tillotson,  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  233.  el  seq.     London,  1820.  8vo. 

»  Vox  audita  perit,  litlcra  scripta  manet.  •  Jolin  xi.  30.  xxi.  HSl 

*  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  21. 


trivance,  to  have  a  religion  preserved  in  writing,  there  to  be 
road  and  examined  by  all,  than  to  have  it  left  only  with  a 
few,  to  be  by  them  communicated  in  discourse  to  others ;  as 
no  two  persons  express  the  same  thing  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  even  tne  same  person  at  different  times. 

The  heathen  philosophers  had  their  exoteric  and  esoteric 
doctrines,  as  they  distinguished  them  ;  that  is,  some  which  they 
generally  delivered,  and  others  which  they  communicated  only 
to  a  few  select  auditors  :  but  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity, 
knowing  no  such  distinction,  delivered  the  -whole  doctrine  which 
they  professed  to  have  received  from  God.  The  heathen  priests 
had  their  myst<!ries,  which  were  to  be  concealed  from  the  pro- 
fane vulgar  ;  but  Christianity  can  never  be  made  too  public. 
Mo.st  other  religions  also  arc  comniitted  to  writing  for  the  use 
of  their  particular  professors ;  and  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to 
the  Chri.stian  religion  if  it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage. 
"  1'he  Jews  had  what  they  called  an  oral  law,  as  well  as  a  writ- 
ten one  ;  and  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  they  asserted  to  have 
been  given  by  God  on  Mount  Sinai — the  oral  to  serve  as  a  com- 
ment or  explanation  of  the  written  law.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
these  traditions  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  Jews  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  traditions  no  longer  as  traditions,  but  com- 
mitted them  to  writing ;  and  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  books 
called  the  Talmuds.  So  fallible  is  tradition,  so  much  more  se- 
cure is  writing,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  traditionists  : 
and  if  the  doctrines  of  religion  must,  one  time  or  other,  be 
written,  it  is  better  surely  to  have  them  written  by  inspired  au- 
thors at  first,  than  by  others  afterwards." 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of 
the  subjects,  and  the  tiesign  of  the  institutions,  contained  in 
those  books,  which  Jews  and  Christians  account  to  be  sa- 
cred, are  additional  reasons-  why  they  should  be  committed 
to  writing.  "  The  matter  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
whole  wUl  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  mankind,  our  duty 
here  and  our  happiness  hereafter ;  and  if  any  thing  deserves 
to  be  written,  do  not  these  things  [deserve  to  be  recorded] 
in  the  most  lasting  characters  1  The  subjects  likew'ise  are 
very  various  histories  of  times  past  and  prophecies  of  things 
to  come,  orations  and  epistles,  sublime  points  of  faith  and 
plain  rules  of  practice,  hymns  and  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, all  too  excellent  to  be  forgotten,  but  too  many  all  to 
be  rcm.embered.  The  law  was  for  a  single  nation  ;  but  the 
Gospel  is  for  the  whole  world.  For  a  single  nation  it  was 
requisite  that  their  laws  should  be  written,  or  to  what  can 
they  appeal,  and  by  what  can  they  regulate  their  practice  1 
And  if  It  was  necessary  for  the  law  to  be  written,  it  was 
certainly  much  more  necessary  for  the  Gospel,  which  wa 
designed  to  be  both  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  ? 
religion  for  all  ages  and  for  all  nations."^ 


The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  proved 
and  the  probability  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  given  t. 
mankind  having  oeen  shown,  it  remains  that  we  examin< 
the  pretensions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  thai 
revelation.  Among  the  numerous  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble is  that  which  is  directed  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  we  derive  a  set  of 
niles  and  opinions  from  a  scries  of  books,  which  were  nol 
written  by  the  authors  to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  and  that 
the  volume  to  which  we  give  the  title  of  divine,  and  which 
is  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  manners,  is  a  forgery  of  latei 
ages.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  ascertain,  first,  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  incomiptiiess  of  the  several 
books  contained  in  the  Bible,  considered  simply  as  compo- 
sitions :  the  credibility  of  their  respective  authors  will  next 
be  investigated;  and  their  claims  to  be  received  as  divinely 
inspired  will  then  be  examined.  In  discussing  these  mo- 
mentous topics,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the  shorter  way,  to 
prove  first,  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  incomiptness,  and 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament :«  for,  if  its  claims  to  be 
received  as  a  divinely  inspired  book  be  admitted,  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  divine  inspiration, 
&c.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  the  writers  of  tne  New 
Testament  incessantly  appeal  to  it,  and  make  ample  quo- 
tations from  it.  As,  however,  the  modern  impugners  of 
revelation  have   directed  their  arguments    chiefly  against 

»  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 

•  Ttiis  is  the  method  pursued  by  Bishop  Klarsh,  in  nis  Course  of  Lee 
tures  on  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity, 
ixxvii.    Cambridge,  18i!3,  Svo. 
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the  Old  Testament,  in  order  that,  by  impeaching  its  credi- 
bility, they  may  with  greater  probability  of  success  under- 
mine and  invalidate  the  dispensation  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Old  Testament ;' 
because  if  that  be  true  (the  dispensation  it  contains  being 
introductory  to  that  contained  in  the  New  Testament)  the 


the  latter,  being  founded  on  and  perfective  of  the  former, 
must  of  necessity  be  true  also.  By  adopting  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  possible  that  some  few  arguments  may  be  repeated ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  will  (it  is  hoped) 
be  deemed  a  satisfactory  apology  for  such  unavoidable  re 
petitions. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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SECTION  I. 

ON   THE    GENUINENESS   AND   AUTHENTICITV   OF   THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

t.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  nohy  termed  the  Old  Testament. — II.  Great  importance  of  the  question,  whether  the  Books  con- 
taiiied  in  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  or  spurious. — Genuineness  and  Authenticity  defined. — III.  Genuineness  of  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. — 1.  External  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament. — (1.)  T}te 
Manner  in  which  these  Books  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  (2.)  The  Paucity  of  Books  extant  when  they  were  written. 
(3.)  The  Testimony  of  the  Jews.  (4.)  .4  particular  Tribe  was  set  apart  to  preserve  these  Writings.  (5.)  Quotations  of 
them  by  ancient  Jews.  (6.)  The  evidence  of  ancient  Versions. — 2.  Internal  Evidence. — (1.)  Language,  style,  and  man- 
tier  of  writing.  (2.)  Circnmstantiality  of  the  JYarratives  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. — IV.  Proofs  of  the  genuiiieness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  particular. — 1.  From  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. — 2.  From  the  nature  of 
the  Mosaic  law. — 3.  From  the  united  historical  testimo?iy  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. — 4.  From  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch. 
— V.  Objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  considered  and  refuted. 


I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  termed  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

The  books,  which  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews  have 
long  venerated  as  divine,  are  usually  called  "  The  Old  Tes- 
tament," in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  sacred 
books,  which  contain  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  "  The  New  Testament."  The  appellation 
01  "  Testament"  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14. ;  in  which 
place  the  words  «  n^txava  aw3-;(»j;  and  »  Ka/w  A/aS-«K«  arc  by  the 
old  Latin  translators  rendered  antiquum  testamenium  and 
novum  testamenium,  old  and  new  testament,  instead  of  anii- 
quum  fadus  and  novum  fosdus,  the  old  and  new  covenant ;  for 
although  the  Greek  word  SmB-uku  signifies  both  testament  and 
covenant,  yet  it  uniformly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
word  Beriih,  which  constantly  signifies  a  covenant.^  The 
term  "old  covenant,"  used  by  Hi.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14., 
does  not  denote  the  entire  collection  of  writings  which  we 
term  the  Bible,  but  those  ancient  institutions,  promises, 
threatenings,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, related  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets ;  and  which  in  process  of  time  were,  by  a  metonymjr, 
transferred  to  the  books  themselves.  Thus  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  book  of  the  cfwemmt  in  Exodus  (xxiv.  7.),  and  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  i.  57.)  :  and 
after  the  example  of  the  Apostle,  the  same  mode  of  desig- 
iiating  the  sacred  writings  obtained  among  the  first  Chris- 
tians, from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  modern  times.  ^ 

II.  Great  Importance  of  the  Question,  whether  the 
Books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  or 
spurious. 

If  the  books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not 
written  by  those  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  nearly 
in  those  ages  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  written  by  authors  who  lived  at  a  much 
later  period — that  is,  if  they  were  supposititious  or  spurious, 
the  histonr  which  is  related  in  them  would  by  no  means  be 
worthy  of  the  great  credit  that  is  given  to  it ;  the  design 
which  pervades  these  books  would  have  been  an  imposi- 

>  Besirlos  the  authorities  above  cited,  the  author  has  boen  largely  in- 
debted for  the  materials  of  this  Chapter  to  tlie  Collection  of  Boyle  Lectures, 
in  3  vols,  folio,  (London,  1730) ;  particularly  to  the  Lectures  of  Bishops 
Williams  and  I.erig,  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  ;  to  Dr.  Leland's  "Advan- 
tage and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation  shown  from  the  State  of 
Ueligion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,"  3d  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Glas- 
gow and  London,  1819);  and  to  the  same  author's  masterly  "View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers."  The  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these 
valuable  works,  will  find  a  well  wriUen  "  Comparative  View  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Christian  Essays,"  by  the 
Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks.    London,  1817, 8vo.  '  ^ 

*  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Malaclii,  ii.  2.    Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  1816. 

»  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  several  passages  from  early  Christian 
writers  who  thus  metonymically  use  the  word  "Testament."  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vj.  p.  9.  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 


tion  upon  a  later  age,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  design 
in  the  New  Testament  would  be  altogether  an  extraordinary 
and  singular  occurrence;  the  miracles  therein  recorded  to 
have  been  anciently  performed  would  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  a  later  age,  or  natural  events  would  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  miracles ;  the  prophecies,  asserted  to  be  con- 
tained in  those  books,  would  have  been  invented  after  the 
historical  facts  which  are  narrated  in  them  ;  and,  lastly,  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles  would  have  approved  and  recom- 
mended the  works  of  impostors.  Hence  it  is  evident  of 
what  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  the  questiou  is,  whether  these  books 
are  genuine,  that  is,  whether  they  were  loriften  by  the  persons 
whose  names  thsy  bear,  and  (especially  if  the  authors  be  un- 
known) about  that  time  which  is  assigned  to  them,  or  at  which 
they  profess  to  have  been  written  ;  and  also,  whether  they  are 
AUTHENTIC  ;  that  is,  whether  they  relate  mailers  of  fact  as  thei, 
really  happened,  arid  in  consequence  possess  authority.  For,  a 
book  may  be  genuine  that  is  not  authentic^  a  book  may  be 
authentic  that  is  not  genuine  ;  and  many  are  both  genuine 
and  authentic,  which  are  not  inspired.  The  first  epistle  of 
Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  genuine,  having  been  written 
by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  possesses  no 
authority  on  which  we  can  found  any  doctrines.  "  The  his- 
tory of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  genuine,  being  indeed  writ- 
ten by  Richardson,  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it 
is  not  authentic,  being  a  mere  effort  of  that  ingenious  writer's 
invention  in  the  production  of  fictions.  Again,  the  Account 
of  Lord  Anson's  Voyages  is  an  authentic  book,  the  informa- 
tion being  supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself  to  the  author; 
but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author  was  Benjamin  Rob- 
bins,  the  mathematician,  and  not  Walters,  whose  name  is 
appended  to  it.  Hayley's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper 
are  both  genuine  and  authentic ;  they  were  written  by  Mr. 
Hayley,  and  the  information  they  contain  was  deduced  from 
the  best  authority."^  But  the  poems,  which  bear  the  name 
of  Rowley,  are  neither  genuine  nor  authentic,  not  having 
been  written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  being  wholly  the  productions  of  the 
unhappy  youth  Chatterton,  who  lived  three  hundred  j^ears 
afterwards. 

III.  Genuineness  of  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  word  Canon  (from  the  Greek  kanqn)  signifies  not 
only  a  catalogue  or  list,  but  also  a  law  or  rule.  I'his  term 
has  been  appropriated  ever  since  the  fourth  century  to  the 
catalogue  of  writings  which  are  admitted  by  Jews  and 
Christians  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  manners.* 

In  what  age  and  by  what  author  any  book  is  written  is  a 

«  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  <Src.  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, vol.  i.  p.  84.  2d  edit. 
»  Suiceri  Thesaurus,  tom.  ii.  p.  40.  voce  K«inu». 
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<jiioslion  of  fact,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  historical 
proofs.     'I'hcso  historical  |)roofs  an;, 

1.  lIncxcf'i)tion;il)le  witnesses,  who  possessed  both  the 
nie-.iiis  ol'  knowintr,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  communi- 
cate thn  tnit}i ;  and, 

2.  Certain  marks  whicli  may  be  discerned  in  the  sub- 
j;x-t-mattrr,  diction,  gc^nius,  and  style  of  the  books,  and 
which  show  Ihut  thoy  were  written  by  the  authors  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  about  the  age  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

Tlie  former  are  termed  external  arguments,  and  the  latter, 
ix/ernal ;  and  as  these  two  species  of  testimony  are  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  sufficient  for  proving  the  genuineness  of 
tlie  writings  of  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  or  Livy,  or  of  any 
other  ancient  profane  authors,  no  further  testimony  ought  to 
be  required  in  the  present  question. 

1.  KxTKa.\Ar>  Proofs  ok  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
ticity OF  THE  Canonical  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(I.)  As  those  who  were  coeval  with  each  Hebrew  writer, 
and  transcribed  the  book  which  they  received  from  his  own 
hands,  and  also  delivered  their  copies  to  others  to  be  tran- 
scribed, certainly  knew  by  whom  and  at  what  time  such 
book  was  published ;  and  as  these,  having  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  tlie  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  de- 
livered such  book  to  tlieir  immediate  descendants,  and  these 
again  to  their  posterity,  and  so  from  one  generation  to  another 
through  all  succ(»ding  ages,— all  these  persons  jointly  testify 
that  such  book  is  the  geimine  production  of  the  author  whose 
name  it  liears,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

(•2.)  The  books,  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another  (especially  in  that  very  remote  age  when  the  first  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  written),  could  not  but  remain, 
both  more  easily,  as  well  as  more  certainly,  uncorrupted,  and 
be  ])ropagated  with  fidelity,  because  at  that  time  there  were 
but  few  books,  and  also  because  the  tradition  relative  to  their 
oji2."iii  was  most  easily  recollected.  And  as  this  tradition 
(which  was  not  communicated  in  the  schools  to  their  pupils 
by  learned  men,  whose  various  conjectures  sometimes  ob- 
scure truth,  but  in  private  houses  by  fathers  to  their  children),' 
was  approved,  many  of  the  authors  therefore  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  their  works,  cither  their  names,  or  the  age  in  which 
they  livi^d  ;  but,  where  any  of  them  did  annex  their  names 
to  lluir  writings,  nothing  further  was  requisite  than  failh- 
fully  to  transcribe  such  notification, — a  task  which  could  be 
pcrf)rmed  with  the  utmost  facility. 

(3.)  In  fact  there  was  no  motive  to  induce  the  Hebrews 
to  corrupt  this  very  simple  tradition:  on  the  contrarj',  as 
these  books  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence  and  estima- 
tion by  much  the  greater  part  of  that  people,  they  had  the 
most  powerful  motives  for  transmitting  the  origin  of  these 
documents  faithfully  to  their  posterity.  If,  indeed,  the  He- 
brew nation  had  been  disposed  to  betray  the  trust  confided 
to  them,  a  motive  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  them  for 
propagating  falsehoods  respecting  their  books,  because  these 
contain  such  repeated — we  may  almost  add,  such  incessant — 
reproofs  and  censures  of  them,  as  an  unteachable,  intracta- 
ble, and  headstrong  people,  as  place  their  character  in  an 
unfavourable  point  of  view.  But,  notwithstanding,  if  that 
people  testify  that  these  books  are  genuine,  they  become 
witnesses  against  themselves,  and  consequently  their  testi- 
mony is  unexceptionable.  This  argument  also  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  hypothesis,  that  the  histories  have  been  inserted  in 
a  later  age. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the 
character  of  the  Jews  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  have  not 
forged  the  Old  Testament.  Were  a  person  brought  before  a 
court  of  justice  on  a  suspicion  of  forgery,  and  yet  no  pre- 
sumptive or  positive  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be  produced, 
it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to  be  acquitted. 
But,  if  the  forgery  alleged  were  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  his 
general  principles  and  conduct ;  or,  if  we  were  assured  that 
he  considered  forgery  as  an  impious  and  abominable  crime, 
it  would  require  very  strong  testimony  to  establish  his  guilt. 
This  case  corresponds  exactly  with  the  situation  of  the  Jews. 
If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  must 
have  been  impelled  to  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise 
by  some  very  powerful  motive.  It  could  not  be  national 
pride,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does 
not  severely  censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be 
tlie  love  of  fame,  for  that  passion  would  have  taught  him  to 
flatter  and  extol  the  national  character ;  and  the  punishment, 

>  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  7,  8.  and  Psal.  Ixxviii.  3—7 


if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy  and  death.  Tlie  love 
of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a  forgery,  for  no  \*^alth 
was  to  be  gained  by  it.^ 

(4.)  The  true  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  books 
could  not  be  easily  corrupted  or  lost,  because  a  particular 
tribe  among  the  Hebrews  was  set  apart  from  the  n^st,  and 
consecrated,  among  other  things,  for  the  express  purj)ose  of 
watching  over  the  preservation  of  these  historical  docu- 
ments ;  and  further,  there  were  never  wanting  men,  belong- 
ing to  the  other  tribes,  both  at  that  time  and  also  during  tlTe 
Babylonian  captivity — (for  instance,  those  who  in  igore  an- 
cient times  were  the  governors  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and 
were  called,  first,  judTCs,  and  afterwards  prophets) — bywhom 
these  books  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  because  they 
were  themselves  descended  from  that  very  age,  and  from 
these  very  authors.  Although  the  names  of  some  of  these 
authors,  and  also  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  arc  lost  in 
oblivion,  yet  as  the  Jews  confess  their  ignorance,  such  con- 
fession is  an  evidence  that  they  would  not  have  testified  it, 
if  they  had  not  received  it  as  certain  from  their  ancestors. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  age  at  least  of  these  anonymous  books 
has  not  so  entirely  been  neglected,  but  that  we  have  the 
clearest  evidence  that  not  one  of  them  was  written  later  than 
the  ffth  century  before  the  Christian  aera. 

(5.)  The  Old  Testament,  according  to  our  Bibles,  com- 

K rises  thirty-nine  books,  viz.  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of 
loses,  called  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1  and  2 
Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehc- 
miah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  his 
Lamentations,  p]zekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Hago-ai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  But,  among  the  ancient  Jews,'\Sey 
formed  only  twenty-two  books,^  according  to  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  which  were  twenty-two  in  number ;  reckon- 
ing Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and 
his  Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets  fso  called 
from  the  comparative  brevity  of  their  compositions),  respec- 
tively as  one  book.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a 
minute  inquiry  concerning  the  authors  of  these  books :'  but 
we  may  state  generally,  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  collected  by  Samuel,  with  a  very  few 
additions;  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  together 
with  that  of  Ruth  and  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Salnuel, 
were  collected  by  the  same  prophet ;  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  book, 
were  written  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded  Samuel,  proba- 
bly Nathan  and  Gad  ;  that  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles are  extracts  from  the  records  of  succeeding  prophets 
concerning  their  own  times,  and  also  from  the  public  genea- 
logical tables  made  by  Ezra;  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  are  collections  of  similar  records,  some  written 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their  predecessors  ; 
that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew, 
who  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  transactions  therein 
recorded,  most  probably  by  Ezra,  though  some  think  Morde- 
cai  to  have  been  its  author ;  the  book  ol  Job,  by  a  .Tew,  most 
probably  Moses ;  the  Psalms,  by  David,  Asaph,  and  other 
pious  persons;  the  books  of  Proverbs,  the  Canticles,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  by  Solomon ;  and  the  prophetical  books,  by  tho 
prophets  whose  names  they  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  testimony  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the 
Jews  were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
and  were  for  many  ages  totally  unconnected  with  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  derive  much  evidence 
from  the  historians  of  those  nations  :  it  is  to  the  Jews  prin- 
cipally that  we  must  look  for  information.*  The  uniform 
beliei;  indeed,  of  all  Christians,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Christianity  to  the  present  time,  has  considered  the 
books  above  enumerated  to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament:  and  the  catalogues  of  them,  which  were  formed 
by  the  author  of  the  synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius,^  by 

»  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  rvii.  p.  107.  art.  Scripture,  3d  edit 
a  Josephus  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  8.    Origen's  Pliilocalla,  cited  in  Euse- 
bius's  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

*  This  subject  is  discussed  infra,  vol.  ii.  in  tlie  critical  prefeces  to  each 
book. 

»  The  Emperor  Julian,  inveterate  as  was  his  enmity  to  Christianity,  haa 
borne  explicit  and  important  testimony  to  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of 
the  Old  Testament.  See  Herwerden,  de  Juliano  Imperatore,  pp.  100,  101. 
103—108.   Lug.  Bat.  1827.  8vo. 

•  Athanasii  Opera,  tom.  ii.  pp.  126—204.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  most 
material  extracts  from  this  synopsis,  respecting  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
Works,  8\o.  vol.  iv.  pp.  290, 291. ;  4to.  vol  ii.  p.  404. 
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Kpiphani-.is,'  and  Jerome''  (towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
cciiu«y),  by  Oriijen~  (in  the  middle  of  the  third  century), 
and  Mciilo  Bishop  of  Sardis'  (towards  the  close  of  the  sn- 
fond  century),  ail  -airrce  with  the  above  enumeration.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  testimonies  of  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  Old  '1  estrunent,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  and  that 
of  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  executed  very  early  in 
the  second,  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  aira.  Here  the  Jewish  testimonies  join  us.  Not 
to  enter  into  any  minute  details  concerning  the  several  Tar- 
gums  or  Chaldee  paraphrases^  on  various  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  were  compiled  between  the  third  and  ninth 
centuries  of  the  Cliristian  aera,  nor  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylo- 
nish Tahnuds  or  Commentaries  upon  the  Misna  or  Traditions 
of  the  Jews  : — Philo,  an  Egyptian  Jew"'  (who  lived  in  the 
Jirat  century  of  the  Christian  sera),  quoted  as  having  canoni- 
cal authority,  no  other  books  than  those  which  are  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  alone  were  acknowledged 
by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

Philo,  it  is  true,  in  none  of  his  writings,  gives  an  express 
notice  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  ;,but  in  very  nume- 
rous scattered  passages  he  has  indicated  his  own  opinion, 
and  probably  also  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  concern- 
ing tnc  merit  and  importance  of  each  of  the  books  which 
formed  part  of  that  canon.  ]M.  Hornemann,'^  who  carefully 
read  and  examined  all  Philo's  works,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  opinion  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
divides  the  nooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  Philo's 
expressions,  into  three  classes,  viz.  Books  cited  with  the  ex- 
press remark  that  they  are  of  divine  origin  :  in  this  class  are 
found  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Zechariah,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Provetbs.  2.  Books  of  lohich  Philo  makes 
onhj  casual  mention,  without  any  iwtice  of  their  divine  origin  : 
this  class  contains  the  book  of  Judges,  Joh,  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  and  several  detached  Psalms.  3.  Boolcs  not  mentioned 
by  Philo,  viz.  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  Daniel,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

To  the  books,  to  which  Philo  expressly  ascribes  a  divine 
origin,  we  must  probably  add  the  second  book  of  Samuel  and 
the  two  books  ot  Kings,  these  three  books  forming  only  one 
with  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  which  Philo  calls  divine.  Of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  he  cites  only  two  as  inspired  : 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  twelve  formed  only  one  book.  As 
he  never  quotes  the  apocryphal  books,  we  may  therefore 
place  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  expressly 
quotes,  into  one  class,  viz.  that  of  the  books  which  he  ac- 
counted sacred  ;  and  this  class,  according  to  the  preceding 
observations,  is  composed  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Judges,!  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings, Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job. 
The  other  books  may  have  formed  part  of  the  canon  of  the 
EgA'^ptian  Jews.  Ruth  was  an  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges  ;  Nehemiah  to  the  second  part  of  Ezra;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  might  be  joined  to  his  prophecies. 
But  the  silence  of  Philo  concerning  any  book  proves  nothing 
against  its  canonical  authority,  if  it  be  not  contradicted  or 
overturned  by  other  positive  proofs.^ 

We  now  proceed  to  a  testimony,  which,  though  concise, 
is  more  important  than  any  of  the  preceding,  the  testimony 
of  JosEPHus,  who  was  himself  a  Jewish  priest,  and  also  con- 
temporary with  the  apostles.9     Following  the  enumeration 

«  Ilicres,  xxix.    Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  122,  et  seq. 

^  In  his  Priilogus  Galeattis  and  Epist.  ad  Paulinum. 

'  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  529.,  and  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

*  Apud  Euscbium,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

'  Tlie  Targums  here  alluded  to  are  those  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
and  tlic  Taiguin  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  on  the  Pcntateiicli;  that  on  the 
Cetubim,  or  Holy  writings  (comprising  the  books  of  Psalms,  Pi-overbs, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther),  the  Targum  on  the  Megilloth  (comprising 
the  five  last-mentioned  books),  three  on  the  book  of  Esther,  and  one  on  the 
books  of  Clironicles.  See  an  account  of  these  Targums,  infra,  pai-t  i.  chap, 
iii.  sect.  iii. 

«  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  The  passages  of  Philo  here  referred  to,  and  also 
the  other  testimonies  above  cited,  are  given  at  full  length  (with  some  addi- 
tional evidences  from  Christian  writers)  by  Schmidius,  in  his  elaborate 
Hisloria  Aniiqua  etVindicatioCanonisSacri  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti, 
pp.  129— 189.  8vo.  Lipsise.  1775.  xtaumc     , 

'  C.  F.  Homeraann,  Observatlones  adillustrationem  Doctrincede  Canone 
Veteris  Testamenti  ex  Philone.    Hauniae,  1778,  8vo. 

•  Melanges  de  Religion,  &c.  torn.  ix.  pp.  188—191.    Nismes,  1821.  8vo. 
•Of  the  writings  and  character  of  Josephus,  a  particular  account  will 

be  found  in  part  ii.  of  this  volume.  "  Josephus  was  born  about  the 
vear  37  of  tlie  Christian  era  :  and  therefore,  though  much  younger  than 

he  apostle.s,  mu.st  still  have  been  contemporai-y  with  many  of  them,  espe- 
tially  with  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John."— Rp.  Marsh's  Comparative 

View  of  tlie  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  107. 


above  accounted  for,  he  says,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,'!) 
"  We  have  not  thousands  of  books,  discordant,  and  contra- 
dicting each  oth.er ;  but  we  have  only  twenty-two,  which  com- 
prehend the  history  of  ail  former  ages,  and  are  justly  re- 
garded as  divine.  Five  of  them  proceed  from  Moses ;  they 
include  as  well  the  Lawi<,  as  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
man,  extending  to  the  time  of  his  (Moses's)  death.  This  pe- 
riod comprehends  nearly  three  thousand  years.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  Mho  was  king  of  Per- 
sia after  Xerxes,  the  Prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  com- 
mitted to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their 
days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  Hymns  to  God  (the 
Psalms)  and  instructions  of  life  for  man."'' 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  tlie  Psalms,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was 
expressly  recognised  before  his  time  by  Jesus  Christ,  as 
well  as  by  the  subsequent  writers  of  the  New  Testament. '^ 
We  have  therefore  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Old  Testament 
existed  at  that  time ;  and  if  it  be  only  allowed  that  Jcsus 
Christ  was  a  person  of  a  virtuous  and  irreproachable  charac- 
ter, it  must  be  acknowledTOd  that  we  draw  a  fair  conclusion, 
when  we  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in  his 
time  :  for,  when  he  accused  the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law 
of  no  effect  by  their  traditions,  and  Avhen  he  enjoined  his 
hearers  to  search  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
mention  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  had 
existed  in  that  age.  About  fifty  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ  were  written  the  Taroiims  of  Onkelos  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel  on  the  Prophets  (accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  books  oi  the  Old  Tes- 
tament); which  are  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  those 
books  at  that  time. 

We  have,  hoAvever,  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  fact,  that  "its  canon  was 
fixed  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes 
evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  and  mentions  these  prophets  by  name  ;  he  speaks 
also  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  It  likewise  appears  from 
the  prologue  to  that  book,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
other  ancient  books,  were  extant  at  the  same  period.  The 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the  best  chronologers, 
was  written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  about  a.  m.  3772, 
that  is, /too  hu7idred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Christian 
ajra,  and  was  translated  by  the  grandson  of  Jesus  into  Greek, 
for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  prologue  was  added 
by  the  translator,  but  this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  the 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament:  for  he  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books 
of  their  fathers,  were  studied  by  his  grandfather  ;  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  w^ere  extant  in  his  time. 

(6.)  Fifty  years,  indeed,  before  the  a^e  of  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  or  two  hundred  and  eignty-two  years  before 
the  Christian  .era,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
usually  called  the  Septuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria, 
the  books  of  which  are  the  same  as  in  our  Bibles  :  whence  it 
is  evident  that  we  still  have  those  identical  books,  which  the 
most  ancient  Jews  attested  to  be  genuine, — a  benefit  this 
which  has  not  happened  to  any  ancient  profane  books  what- 
ever. Indeed,  as  no  authentic  books  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
except  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  extant,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascend  higher  in  search  of  testimony.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  which  we  have  adduced,  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
more  modem  Jews : — it  is  also  that  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
is  manifest  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  latter  of  these 
books  always  recognise  others  as  known  to  be  more  ancient, 
and  almost  every  where  cite  them  by  name  :  whence  it  is 
evident  that  those  ancient  authors  long  since  received  testi- 
mony from  their  ancestors,  that  those  more  ancient  books 
were  the  genuine  works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear. 

Strong — we  may  add  indisputable — as  this  external  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  unquestiona- 
bly is, 

«o  Lib.  i.  §  8.  torn.  ii.  p.  441.  ed.  Havercamp. 

>>  On  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Philo 
and  Josephus,  see  further,  Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lect.,  part  vii.  Lectures 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  pp.  17 — 50. 

»»  Among  very  many  passages  that  might  be  adduced,  see  Matt.  xi.  13. 
and  xxii.  40.  Luke  xvi.  16.  xx.42.  xxiv.  25.  44.  Acts  i.  20.  iii.  22.  vii.  35— 37. 
xxvi.  22.  and  xxviii.  2-3.  Rom.  x.  5.  2  Cor.  iii.  7— Ij.  2  Tim.  iii.  14—17. 
Heb.  vii.  14.  and  x.  28.  An  inspection  of  the  chapter  on  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  (see  infra,  pail  i.  chap,  iv.)  will  furnish 
abundant  proofs  that  the  Jewish  canon,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  contained  the  same  books  which  now  constitute  our  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
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C.  TiiE  Intepnai.  Evidence  arising  fuom  the  Conside- 
ration Of  THE  LANtilAfiE,  StVLE,  MaNNEK  OK  WRITING,  AND 
ALSO  FKCM  THE  (JlKCUr.lSTANTI  \MTY  OF  THE  NARRATIVES 
CONTAINED    IN    THE     ]3ooKS    OK    THE    Ol.D   TESTAMENT,    is    ail 

equally  decisive  and  incontestable  artrumenl  for  their  genu- 
ineness, and  also  to  show  that  they  wore  not  and  could  not 
be  invented  by  one  impostor,  or  by  several  contemporary  im- 
postors, or  by  several  successive  impostors. 

(1.)  The  Lan<runfre,  Style,  and  Manner  of  IVritins:,  used 
in  the  bov/c^  of  /he  Old  Tentament,  are  internal  ur<^uiiieiila  of 
their  ^enuim-uess  ,■  and  prove  not  only  that  they  ninst  have  Ijcen 
written  by  different  penons,  but  also  enable  us  with  precinion  to 
ascertain  a  time^  at  or  before  which  they  must  have  been  com- 
posed.^ 

The  Hebrew  language,  in  wlilch  the  Old  Testament  was  wriu 
ten,  being  the  language  of  an  ancient  people,  that  had  little  in- 
tercourse with  their  neighbours,  and  whose  neighbours  also  spoke 
a  language  which  had  grciit  aflinity  with  their  own,  would  not 
cliangc  so  rapidly  as  modern  languages  have  done,  since  nations 
have  been  variously  intermingled,  and  since  arts,  sciences,  and 
commcri-e  have  been  so  greatly  extended.  Yet,  since  no  lan- 
guage continues  stationary,  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
changes  in  the  period  of  time  that  elapsed  between  Moses  and 
Malachi.2  If,  therefore,  on  comparing  the  diiferent  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  character  and  style  of  the  language  are  found 
to  dilfcr'  (which  critical  Hebrew  scholars  have  proved  to  be  the 
case) ,  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  that  the  diiferent  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  diiferent  and  distant 
I»eriods ;  and  consequently  a  considerable  argument  may  thence 
be  deduced  in  favour  of  their  genuineness.  Further,  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  considerable  a  diversity  of  style 
to  be  the  work  either  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jevi  he  must  have  been 
on  account  of  the  language),  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary  Jews. 
If,  therefore,  they  be  all  forgeries,  there  must  have  been  a  succes- 
sion of  impostors  in  diiferent  ages,  who  have  concurred  to  impose 
upon  posterity,  which  is  inconceivable.  To  suppose  part  to  be 
forged,  and  part  to  be  genuine,  is  very  harsh ;  neither  would  this 
supposition,  if  admitted,  be  satisfactory. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living 
language  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it,  after  it  was  be- 
come a  dead  language.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must,  therefore,  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  Babylonish  captivity  ; 
and  since  they  could  not  all  be  written  in  the  same  age,  some 
must  be  considerably  more  ancient,  which  would  bring  us  back 
again  to  a  succession  of  conspiring  impostors.  Lastly,  the  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  unaflccted  manner  of  writing,  which  pervade 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  'J'eslamcnt  (with  the  exception  of  such 
parts  as  are  poetical  and  prophetical),  are  a  very  strong  evidence 
of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of  the  suitableness  of  this 
circumstiincc  to  the  times  of  the  supposed  authors.  Not  one  of 
tliese  criteria  is  applicable  to  the  books  which  in  some  editions  are 
attached  to  the  Old  Testament  under  the  title  of  the  Apocrypha : 
for  they  never  were  extant  in  Hebrew,  neither  are  they  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  by  the  Jewish  writers,  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  many  things  which  are  fabu- 
lous, false,  and  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.' 

("2.)  The  very  g-reat  niunber  of  particular  Circumstances  of 
Time,  Place,  Persons,  &c.  nietiiioned  in  the  books  nf  the  Old 
Testament,  is  another  argument  both  of  their  genuineness  and 
authenticity. 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  tliese  par- 
ticular circumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  the  reader 
fully  to  apprehend  the  forcg  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,  the  generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  de- 
luge with  its  circumstances,  the  place  where  the  ark  rested,  the 

«  For  tlii.s  view  of  tlie  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  a<ilhor  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  observations  of  the  pro- 
found  and  ingenious  philosoplicr  David  Hartley  (on  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  07— 
IM.),  and  of  tlie  learned  and  accurate  professor  Jahn  (Introductio  in  Li- 
bros  Sacros  Veteris  FiBderis,  pp.  18—23.) 

»  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Efrypt,  under  the  direction  of  Mo- 
ses, took  place  in  the  year  of  the  world  2513,  or  before  Christ  1491.  Mala- 
chi  delivered  his  predictions  under  Nehemiah's  second  government  of  Ju- 
dea,  between  the  years  436  and  420  before  the  Christian  a:ra.  The  interval 
of  time,  therefore,  that  elapsed  between  Ihem  is  between  1071  and  105.5 
years  :  or,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  Moses  (A.  M.  2555)  b.  c.  1451,  it  is 
from  1015  to  ia31  years. 

»  An  account  of  the  various  changes  in  the  Hebrew  language  Is  given, 
infra,  Fart  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  1.  ^  II. 

•  The  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  apocryphal  books,  which 
are  here  necessarily  touched  with  brevity,  will  be  found  discussed  at  length 
i«/ra,  in  the  Appendi.\to  this  Volume,  No.  I.  Sect.  I. 


building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  cis- 
persiijn  of  mankind,  or  the  division  of  the  earth  amongst  the  pos- 
terity of  Sheni,  Ham,  and  Jajdict,  the  generations  of  the  post- 
diluvian patriarchs,  with  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life 
after  the  flood,  the  sojournings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of  Canaan  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  in  their  times,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, the  state  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before  and  after 
Esau's  time,  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the  state 
of  Egjpt  before  Mose.s's  time. — In  fine,  we  have  in  this  book  the 
infancy  and  youth  of  the  human  race,  together  with  the  gradual 
and  successive  progress  of  civilization  and  society,  delineated 
with  singular  minuteness  and  accuracy. 

In  the  book  of  Ejcodua  are  recorded  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
institution  of  the  passovcr,  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea, 
with  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  there,  the  miracle 
of  manna,  the  victory  over  the  Amalckitcs,  the  solemn  delivery 
of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  many  particular  laws  both  moral 
and  ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute 
descri[)tion  of  the  tabernacle,  priests'  garments,  ark,  &c. — In 
Leviticus  we  have  a  collection  of  ceremonial  laws,  with  all  their 
particularities,  and  -an  account  of  the  deaths  of  NadA  and 
Abihu. — The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second 
numberings  of  the  several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  the  [«.•- 
culiar  oflices  of  the  three  several  families  of  the  Levites,  many 
ceremonial  laws,  the  journey  ings  and  encampments  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  during  forty  years,  with  the  relation  of 
some  remarkable  events^hich  happened  in  this  period  ;  as  the 
searching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  the  victories  over 
Arad,  Sihon,  and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
two  last  among  the  Gadites,  Reubenites,  and  Manassites,  the 
history  of  Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  the  Midian- 
itcs  ;  all  of  which  are  described  with  the  several  particularities  of 
time,  place,  and  persons. — The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains 
a  recapitulation  of  many  things  comprised  in  the  three  last  books, 
with  the  second  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the  mora!  one,  by 
Moses,  upon  the  borders  of  Canaan,  just  before  his  death. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  have  the  pa.ssage  over  Jordan,  the 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes,  including  a  minute  gcograpliical  description. — 
The  book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  variety  of  public  transactions, 
with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  all,  the  names  of  times, 
places,  and  persons,  both  among  the  Israelites,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  are  noted  with  particularity  and  simplicity. — 
In  the  hook  of  Ruth  is  a  very  particular  account  of  the  gene- 
alogy of  David,  with  several  incidental  circumstances. — The 
books  of  Samuel,  jLings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  JK'ehemiah,  con- 
tain the  transactions  of  the  kings  before  the  captivity,  and  go- 
vernors afterwards,  all  delivered  in  the  same  circumstantial 
manner.  And  here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations, 
sacred  and  civil,  established  by  David,  and  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon,  the  genealogies  given  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  lists  of  the  persons  who  re- 
turned, sealed,  &c.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehcmiah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  the  light  in  which  we  arc 
now  considering  things. — The  book  of  Esther  contains  a  like 
account  of  a  very  remarkable  event,  with  the  institution  of  a  fes- 
tival in  memory  of  it. 

The  book  of  Psalms  mentions  many  historical  facts  in  an  in- 
cidental way  ;  and  this,  with  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclc- 
siastes,  and  Canticles,  alludes  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  an- 
cient times  in  various  way.s.  In  the  Prophecies  there  are  some 
historical  relations ;  and  in  the  other  parts  the  indirect  mention 
of  facts,  times,  places,  and  persons,  is  interwoven  with  the  predic- 
tions in  the  most  copious  and  circumstantial  manner. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  may  observe,  First,  that, 
in  fact,  we  do  not  ever  find  that  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things 
supcnibound  thus  in  particularities.  There  is  always  some  truth 
where  there  are  considerable  particularities  related,  and  they 
always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus 
there  is  a  great  want  of  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
sons in  Manetho's  account  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  Ctesias's 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  those  which  the  technical  chronolo- 
gers  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece  ;  and  agree- 
ably thereto,  these  accounts  have  much  fiction  and  falsehood, 
with  some  truth  :  whereas  Thucydides's  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  Cssar's  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the 
particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  are  mentioned,  are  uni- 
versally esteemed  true,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness. — Secondly, 
a  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  would  be  careful  not  to  men- 
tion so  great  a  number  of  particulars,  since  this  would  to  be  put 
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into  his  reader's  hands  rritoria  whereljy  to  detect  him.  Thus  wc 
may  see  one  r.'iLson  of  the  fict  just  rnentioiicd,  and  which,  in 
confirmitiLf  that  foct,  confirms  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved. 
— Thihuly,  a  forgtr,  or  a  reLiter  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely 
furnish  such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  faith- 
ful fc'cords  kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the 
transactions  should  contain  such  lists ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect thc.-n  in  this  case,  from  that  local  memory  which  takes  strong 
possession  of  the  fancy  in  those  who  have  been  present  at  trans- 
actions ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention  and 
greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless 
particularities,  as  arc  almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Scriptures. — Fouiithlt,  if  we  could  suppose  the  persons  who 
forged  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  have  fur- 
nished their  readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars  above 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  two  reasons  here  alleged  against 
it,  wc  cannot  however  conceive  but  that  the  persons  of  those 
times,  when  the  books  were  published,  must  by  the  help  of  these 
criteria  hai'e  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries  or  falsehoods. 
For  these  criteria  arc  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as  at  this  time, 
and  in  tliis  remote  corner  of  the  world,  to  establish  the  truth  and 
genuinftiea«  of  the  Scriptures,  as  may  appear  even  from  this 
chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  of  commentators, 
sacred  critics,  and  such  other  learned  men  as  have  given  the  his- 
torical evidences  for  revealed  religion  in  detail  ;  and,  by  parity  of 
reason,  they  would  suffice  even  now  to  detect  the  fraud,  were 
there  any  :  whence  we  may  conclude,  a  fortiori,  that  they  must 
have  enabled  the  persons  who  were  ujfnn  the  spot,  v/hen  the 
books  were  published,  to  do  this  ;  and  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  particulars  recorded,  as  well  as  many  of  the  precepts,  ob- 
servances, and  renunciations  enjoined,  would  furnish  them  with 
abundant  motives  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that  the  very 
great  number  of  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  men- 
tioned in  the  Ola  Testament,  is  a  proof  of  its  {renuineness 
and  truth,  even  independently  of  the  consideration  of  the 
atrrecment  of  these  particulars  with  history,  both  natural  and 
civil,  and  with  one  another ;  which  agreement  will  be  dis- 
pussed  in  the  following  chapter'  as  a  confirmation  of  ihe 
credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusiveness  of  the  preceding 
arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  collec- 
tively, attempts  have  been  made  of  late  j^ears  to  impugn  it, 
by  undermininjr  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  particular 
hooks,  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  which  are 
ascribed  to  Moses  :  for,  as  the  four  last  of  these  books  are  the 
basis  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  w"hich  was  introductory  to 
Christianity,  if  the  Pentateuch  could  be  proved  to  be  neither 
genuine  nor  authentic,  the  genuineness  and  autlienticity  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of  their 
mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon  each  other,  must 
necessarily  fall. 

That  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  the  great  legislator 
of  the  Hebrews,  by  whom  it  was  addressed  to  his  contem- 

Soraries,  and  consequently  was  not,  nor  could  be,  the  pro- 
uction  of  later  times,  we  arc  authorized  to  affirm  from  a  se- 
ries of  testimonies,  which,  whether  we  consider  them  to- 
gether or  separately,  form  such  a  body  of  evidence,  as  can 
be  adduced  for  the  productions  of  no  ancient  profane  writers 
whatever :  for,  let  it  be  considered  what  are  the  marks  and 
characters,  both  internal  and  external,  which  prove  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  works  of  any  ancient  author, 
and  the  same  arguments  may  be  urged  with  equal,  if  not 
with  greater  force,  in  favour  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 

1 .  The  Language  in  whivh  the  Pentateuch  is  writlen  is  a 
proof  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 

"  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  living 
language  of  the  Jews  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
that  the  Jewish  productions  after  that  period  were  in  general 
either  Chaldee  or  Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend 
the  Hebrew  original  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  Greek  translation, 
because  that  language  alone  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is 
written  mpure  Hebrew,  was  composed  either  before  or  about 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.^  This  being  admitted,  we 
may  advance  a  step  further,  and  contend,  that  the  period  which 

«  See  Chapter  in.  Section  11.  and  Chapter  V.  Section  11.  m/r a. 
•  See  Uoetlerlein  Institutio  Theologi  Christiani,  sect.  38.  torn.  i.  p.  105. 
Norinabexgee,  1778. 


elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  modern  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  con.siderablc  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  written  a  length  of  ages  prior  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  No  language  continues  during  many  centuries  in  the 
same  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  Hebrew,  like  other  tongues, 
passed  through  the  several  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age.  If,  therefore  (as  we  have  already  remarked),  on 
comparison,  the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  found  to 
differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style,  but  also  in  regard  to  character 
and  cultivation  of  language  ;  if  one  discovers  the  golden,  another 
the  silver,  a  third  a  brazen,  a  fourth  the  iron  age,  wc  have  strong 
internal  marks  of  their  having  been  composed  at  diflerelit  and 
distant  periods.  No  classical  scholar,  independently  of  the  Gre- 
cian history,  would  believe  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer 
were  written  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes in  the  time  of  Orison,  or  the  commentaries  of  Origen  in 
the  days  of  La.-^caris  and  Chrysoloras.  For  the  very  same  rea- 
son it  is  certain  that  the  five  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses, 
were  not  written  in  the  time  of  David,  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
the  age  of  Isaiah,  nor  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  ?»Ia- 
lachi.  But  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  in  regard 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  the  book  of  Ma- 
liichi  could  not  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  ;  before  that  period,  therefore,  were  written  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the  Psalms  of  David  and  much 
earlier  than  these  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses.  I'here 
is  no  presumption,  therefore,  whatsoever,  a  priori,  that  Moses 
was  not  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch."^  And  the 
ignorance  of  the  assertion,  which  in  our  time  has  been  made, — 
that  the  Hebrew  language  is  a  compound  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Chaldee  languages,  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them  with 
other  provincial  dialects  and  languages  that  were  spoken  by  ad- 
joining nations,  by  whom  the  Jews  had  at  various  times  been 
subdued  and  led  captive, — is  only  surpassed  by  its  falsehood  and 
its  absurdity. 

2.  But  further,  the  four  last  bools  of  Moses  contain  "  a  fi/S' 
tcm  of  Ceremonial  and  Moral  Laws,  which,  unless  we  reject 
the  authority  of  all  history,  were  observed  by  the  Israelites  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  till  their  dispersion  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 

"  These  L  iws  therefore  arc  as  ancient  as  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  'It  is  also  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the  Jews 
in  every  age  believed  that  their  ancestors  had  received  them  from 
the  hand  of  Moses,  and  that  these  laws  were  the  basis  of  their 
political  and  religious  institutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to 
to  be  a  people."'  Things  of  private  concern  may  easily  be 
counterfeited,  but  not  the  laws  and  constitution  of  a  whole 
country.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to  forge  the 
civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Jews  without  detection  ;  for  their 
civil  and  religious  polity  are  so  blended  and  interwoven  together, 
that  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  established  at  the  same  time,  and  derived 
from  the  same  original  ;  and  both  together  evince  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  forgery  more  than  either  of  them  could  singly.  The 
religion  and  government  of  a  people  cannot  be  new  modelled. 
Further,  many  of  the  institutions,  contained  in  the  ceremonial 
and  moral  laws  given  to  the  Jews  by  Moses,  were  so  burthen- 
some,  and  some  of  them  (humanly  speaking)  were  so  hazardous, 
or  rather  so  certainly  ruinous  to  any  nation  not  secured  by  an 
extraordinary  providence  correspondent  to  them — especially 
those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year,  the  resort  of  all  the  males 
to  Jerusalem  annually  at  tlie  three  great  festivals,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  cavalry — that  forged  books,  containing  such  precepts, 
would  have  been  rejected  v/ith  the  utmost  abhorrence.  As  the 
whole  Jewish  people  were  made  the  depositories  and  keepers  of 
their  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nation,  with  such 
motives  to  reject,  and  such  opportunities  of  detecting,  the  forgery 
of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
should  yet  receive  them,  and  submit  to  the  heavy  yoke  imposed 
by  the  laws  contained  in  them.  That  they  should  often  throw 
it  off  in  part,  and  for  a  time,  and  rebel  against  the  divine  authority 
of  their  law,  though  sufficiently  evidenced,  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  from  what  we  see  and  feel  in  ourselves  and  others 
every  day ;  but  that  they  should  return  and  repent  and  submit  to 
it,  unless  it  were  really  delivered  by  Moses,  and  had  the  sanction 
of  divine  authority,  is  utterly  incredible.  "  We  are  therefore  re- 
duced to  this  dilemma,  to  acknowledge  cither  that  these  laws 

3  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Rye  Books  of  Moses  vindicated, 
pp.  6, 7. 
*  Ibid,  p.  7. 
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were  actually  ilolivered  by  Moses,  or  that  a  whole  nation  during 
fiftcen,hunilrcd  years  f^riianed  under  the  weight  of  an  im|)Osturt', 
without  once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  the  fraud,  'i'he 
Athenians  believed  that  the  system  of  laws  by  which  tliey  were 
governed  was  composed  by  Solon ;  and  the  Spartans  attributed 
their  code  to  I.ycurgus,  without  ever  being  suspected  of  a  mis- 
take in  their  belief.  Why  then  should  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses  1  To 
deny  it,  is  to  assert  that  an  effect  may  exist  without  a  cause,  or 
that  a  great  and  important  revolution  may  take  place  without  an 
agent.  Wc  have  therefore  an  argument  little  short  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  that  the  mibstancc  of  the  Pentateuch 
proceeded  from  Moses  ;  and  that  the  very  ivorils  were  written 
by  him,  though  not  so  mathematically  demonstrable  as  the  former, 
is  at  least  a  moral  certainty.  The  Jews,  whose  evidence  alone 
can  decide  in  the  present  instance,  have  believed  it  from  the  earliest 
to  tlie  present  age :  no  other  person  ever  as{iired  to  be  thought 
the  author,  and  we  may  venture  to  aflirm  that  no  other  person 
could  have  been  the  author.  For  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  the 
Jews,  though  weak  and  superstitious,  would  have  received,  in  a 
later  age,  a  set  of  writings  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  if  no 
history  and  no  tradition  had  preserved  the  remembrance  of  his 
having  been  the  author."' 

3.  The  united  Historical  Testimony  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles attests  the  genuineness  and  uulhenticity  of  the  I'entutciich. 

Although  the  spirit  of  ancient  simplicity  which  breathes 
throutrhout  these  books  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were 
fabricated  in  a  later  age,  yet,  when  we  add  to  this  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  those  persons  who  were  most  concerned 
and  best  able  to  ascertain  the  point  in  question,  we  have  an 
additional  testimony  in  favour  oi  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch. 

[i.]    IVitli  regard  to  Jexvish  Testimony  : — 

If  we  believe  other  nations  when  they  attest  the  antiquity  and 
specify  the  authors  of  their  laws,  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  we  sliould  not  give  equal  credit  to  the  Jews,  whose  testi- 
mony is  surely  as  much  deserving  of  credit  as  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Persians,  con- 
cerning Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Zoroaster  :2  or  rather,  from 
the  facts  wc  shall  proceed  to  state,  they  are  better  entitled  to  be- 
lief than  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  "Every  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  Pentateuch : 
in  many  of  them  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  allusion  is  made  to 
it  in  some,  and  it  is  quoted  in  others.  These  contain  a  scries  of 
•  external  evidence  in  its  favour  which  is  hardly  to  be  confuted ; 
and  when  the  several  links  of  this  argument  are  put  together, 
they  will  form  a  chain  which  it  would  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary abilities  to  break.  Li  the  first  place,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  Pentateuch  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
for  they  not  only  mention  it,  but  quote  it.*  '  This  we  admit,' 
reply  the  advocates  for  the  hypothesis  which  it  is  our  object  to 
confute,  '  but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Moses  was  the 
author,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  composed  by 
Ezra.*  Now,  unfortunately  for  men  of  this  persuasion,  Ezra 
hi.'nself  is  evidence  against  them ;  for,  instead  of  assuming  to 
himself  the  honour  which  they  so  liberally  confer  on  him,  he 
expressly  ascribes  the  book  of  the  law  to  Moses  ;  'and  they  set 
the  priests  in  their  divisions,  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses, 
for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  J\foses.'*  Further,  the  Pentateuch  existed  before 
the  time  of  Ezra,  for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  by  Daniel  (ix.  11—13.)  ii.  c.  537  or  538. 
J>ong  before  that  event  it  was  cxUmt  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15.)  b.  c.  624,  and  was  then  of  such  acknow- 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  Aiuhciiticity  of  tlicFivc  Booksof  Moses  vindicated,  pp. 
7,  8.  See  also  Bishop  GIeii;'s  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  pp.  xiv — xix.  The  fi)llowing  articles  of  the  Jcwisli  C'onl'ession  of 
Faith  sulhcipiiily  attest  liow  firmly  the  Jews  bcUcve  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
the  work  of  Moses : — 

7.  I  firmly  believe  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Moses  our  master  (God  rest 
his  soul  in  peace  !)  are  true  ;  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  all  the  sages  whe- 
ther they  svent  before  or  came  after  him. 

8.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  law  tp/iich  we  hate  void  in  our  handft  teas 
firen  by  Moses  ;  God  rest  his  soul  in  peace  1 — Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicu.s, 
vol.  i.  pp.  24.5,  'ilG. 

»  Siilhngtlecl's  Origines  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  5  vi.  vli. 
»  Miitt.  v.  27.    Mark  x.  3.  xii.  26.    Luke  x.  25.  xxiv.  44.    John  vii.  19.  viii. 
5.    Acts  xxviii.  23.     1  Cor.  ix.  9.    2  Cor.  iii.  15. 

*  Ezra  vi.  IS.  See  also  Ezra  iii.  2.  and  Nehemiah  xiii.  1.  T/ie  Law  of 
Moses,  the  servant  ofGivl,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Malachi.  the  contem- 
porary of  Ezra.  Sec  Mai.  iv.  4.  The  learned  Abbadie  has  shown  at  con- 
siderable length  that  Ezra  could  not  and  did  not  forge  the  Pentateuch,  and 
that  it  was  extant  long  before  his  time ;  but  his  arguments  do  not  admit  of 
abridgement.  See  his  Traite  de  la  Vcrite  do  la  Religion  Chretienne,  tom.  i. 
pp.  312—3-30.,  and  alio  the  Melanges  de  Religion,  &.c.  toiu.  ix.  pp.  244—213. 
Nisuiea,  13^. 
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ledged  authority,  that  the  perusal  of  it  occasioned  an  imrhcdiatc 
reformation  of  the  religious  usages,  which  had  not  been  observed 
according  to  the  "  v.ord  of  the  Lord,  to  do  after  all  that  is  written 
in  this  book."  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21.)  It  wa^  extant  in  the  time 
of  Hosbea,  king  of  Israel,  ii.  c.  678,  since  a  captive  Israelitish 
priest  was  si  nt  back  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xvii.  27.)  to  instruct 
the  new  colonists  of  Samaria  in  the  religion  which  it  teaches. 
By  these  Samaritans  the  book  of  the  law  was  received  as  genu- 
ine, and  v^■as  preserved  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity,^  a^ 
it  also  was  by  the  Jews,  as  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  botTi  nations.''  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  912  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9.),  who 
employed  ])ulilic  instructors  for  its  promidgation.  And,  since 
the  Pentateuch  was  received  as  the  book  of  the  law  both  by  the 
ten  tribes,  and  also  by  the  two  tribes,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
conse(iuence  that  they  each  received  it  btfore  they  became  di- 
vided into  two  kingdoms :  for  if  it  had  been  forged  in  a  later  age 
among  the  Jews,  the  jwrpetual  enmity  that  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Israelites  would  have  utterly  prevented  it  from 
being  adojited  by  the  Samaritans ;  and  had  it  been  a  spuriouH 
production  of  the  Samaritans,  it  would  never  have  been  received 
by  the  Jews.  "  There  remains,  therefore,  only  one  resource  to 
those  who  contend  that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  namely,  that 
it  was  written  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of 
Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon.  But  the  whole  Jewish  history, 
from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  presupposes  that  the  book  of  the  law 
was  written  by  Moses.  'I'he  whole  of  the  temple  service  and 
worship  was  regulated  by  Solomon,  b.  c.  1004,  according  to  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  tabernacle  service  and 
worship  had  previously  been  by  David,  b.  c.  1042,  Could  Solo- 
mon indeed  have  persuaded  his  subjects  that,  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  the  worship  and  polity  prescribed  by  the  Penta- 
teuch had  been  religiously  observed  by  their  ancestors,  if  it  had 
not  been  observed  1  Could  he  have  imposed  upon  them  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  the  Sabbath,  of  circumcision,  and  of  their 
three  great  festivals  \  In  fact,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any 
forgery  could  have  been  executed  by  or  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
]>Iorcover,  thi^  the  Pentateuch  was  extant  in  the  time  of  David 
is  evident  from  the  very  numerous  allusions  made  in  his  psalms 
to  its  contents  ;"  but  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  by  him, 
since  tlie  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  forbids  many  practices 
of  which  David  was  guilty.  Samuel  (who  judged  Israel  about 
the  years  b,  c.  1100 — 1000  or  1061)  could  not  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Egypt  which  the  Pentateuch  implies  ;"  and  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  (which,  though  reduced  to  its  present  form 
ill  later  times,  was  undoubtedly  composed,  in  respect  to  its  essen- 
tial parts,  at  a  very  early  peri.id),  frequent  references  may  be 
found  to  the  Booh  of  the  La-a/.  "  For  instance,  Joshua  is  com- 
manded to  do  according  to  all  ivhich  the  Laiu  of  Moses  com- 
manded :  and  it  is  enjoined  upon  him,  that  this  Booh  of  the 
Laiv  should  not  depart  out  of  his  mouth.  (Josh.  i.  7,  8.) 
Joshua,  in  taking  leave  of  the 'people  of  Israel,  exhorts  them  to 
do  all  -ii-hich  is  ivritten  in  the  Book  of  the  Lata  of  JMoses 
(xxiii.  6.)  ;  and  he  recites  on  this  occasion  many  things  con- 
tained in  it.  When  the  same  distinguished  leader  had  taken  hiw 
final  farewell  of  the  tribes,  he  wrote  the  words  of  his  address  in 
the  Jfook  of  the  Jmiu  of  God.  (xxiv.  26.)  In  like  manner  it 
is  said  (viii,  30 — 34.)  that  Joshua  built  an  altar  on  mount  Ebal, 
as  it  is  ivritten  in  the  Book  of  the  Laio  of  J[foses,  and  that  he 
read  all  the  ivords  of  the  laiu,  the  blessings  and  the  cursings, 
according  to  all  that  is  ivritten  in  the  Book  of  the  La-x.^  The 
Pentateuch  therefore  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

To  Moses  alone,  indeed,  can  the  Pentateuch  be  attributed; 
and  this  indirect  evidence  from  tradition  is  stronger  than  a  more 
direct  and  positive  ascription,  which  would  have  been  the  ob- 
vious resource  of  fraud.     Nor  would  any  writer  posterior  to 

»  For  a  critical  account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  see  Pail  I.  Chan. 
II.  Sect.  1.  §  2. 

«  It  is  true  that  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
were  addicted  to  idolatry  ;  but  it  appears  from  2  Kings  iii.  2.  x.  21 — 28.  xviii. 
28.  and  2  Chron.  xxxv.  l'8.  that  they  considered  the  religion  of  Jehovah  aa 
the  only  true  rrligion. 

1  See  particularly  Psal.  1. 2.  xix.  7—11.  xl.  7,  8.  Ixxiv.  13—15.  Ixxrii.  15—20 
l.xxviii.  1 — 55.  Ixxxi.  4—13.  cv.  throughout,  cvi.  1—39.  cxxxv.  8—12.  cxxxvi. 
10 — 20.  and  particularly  the  whole  of  Psal.  cxix. 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Booksof  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  9, 
10.  North  American  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  283,  234.  The  argu- 
ments above  staled  arc  more  fully  considered  and  elucidated  in  Mr.  Faber'p 
Hora:  Mosaica;,  vol.  i.  pp.  305— XJ6.  The  very  numerous  texts  in  which 
the  Pentateuch  is  cited  uy  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  subseqiicnt  to 
Moses,  are  given  at  length  by  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  prop.  4.  cap. 
i.  (torn.  i.  pp.  &S— 73.  8vo.);  Du  Voisin,  L'Autorite  dcs  Livres  de  Moyse 
etahli,  pp.  a> — 37. ;  Dr.  Graves'  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  1.  pp.  19—^: 
and  Prof.  Jahn,  Iiurod.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  209—214.  221—224. 
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Moses,  who  was  contriving  a  sanrtion  for  actual  laws,  have  no- 
ficcd  the  progressive  vari;!Jious  of  those  in:ililutcs  (compare  Lev, 
xvii.  with  Dcut.  xii.  5 — '27.)  as  the  compn^tr  of  the  Pentateuch 
has  done.  These  considerations  most  completely  refute  the 
SHsertion  of  a  late  writer,'  who  has  alfirmed  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  indication 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  cither  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (one  of  the  most  ancient),  or  in  the  book  so  called, 
of  Judges^,  or  in  the  two  books  entitled  Samuel,  or,  linally,  in  the 
history  of  the  first  Jewish  kings.  Such  a  bold  and  unfouiided 
assertion  as  this  could  only  have  been  made,  efther  tlirough  wilful 
ignorance,  or  with  a  design  to  mislead  the  unthinking  multitude. 
'  Decisive  as  the  preceding  chain  of  evidence  is,  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  undoubted  work  of  .Moses,  a  question  has 
of  late  years  been  agitated,  whence  did  he  derive  the  materi- 
als for  the  history  contained  in  the  bock  of  Genesis,  which 
commenced  so  many  ages  before  he  was  born  ?  To  tliis  in- 
quiry, the  following  very  satisfactory  answers  may  be  given : — 

There  are  only  tiiree  ways  in  which  these  important  re- 
cords could  have  been  preserved  and  brought  down  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  viz.  writing,  tradition,  and  divine  revelation. 
In  the  antediluvian  world,  when  the  life  of  man  w-as  so  pro- 
tracted, there  was,  comparatively,  little  need  for  writing. 
Tradition  answered  every  purpose  to  which  writing  in  any 
kind  of  characters  could  be  subservient;  and  the  at- ecs«ity  of 
erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  public  events  could 
scarcely  have  suggested  itself;  as,  during  those  times, there 
could  be  little  danger  apprehended  of  any  important  fact  be- 
coming obsolete,  its  history  having  to  pass  through  very  few 
hands,  and  all  these  friends  and  relatives  in  ths  most  proper 
sense  of  the  terms :  for  they  lived  in  an  insulated  state,  un- 
der a  patriarchal  government.  Thus  it  was  easy  for  Moses 
to  be  satisfied  of  tlie  truth  of  all  he  relates  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  as  the  accounts  came  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
■  very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Noah  there  v.'as  but  one 
man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission  of  the  history  of 
this  period  of  1G56  years.  Adam  died  in  the  year  ot  the 
world  930,  and  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  was  born  in  the 
3'ear  874 ;  so  that  Adam  and  Lamech  were  contemporaiies 
for  fifty-six  years.  Methuselah,  the  grandfatiier  of  Noah, 
was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  637,  and  died  in  the  year 
1G56,  so  that  he  lived  to  see  both  Adam  and  Lamech  (from 
whom  doubtless  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  this  history), 
and  was  likewise  contemporary  with  Noah  for  six  hundred 
years.  In  like  manner,  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham, 
having  lived  to  converse  with  both  ;  as  Isaac  did  with  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  from  whom  these  things  might  be  easily 
conveyed  to  Moses  hy  Amram,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Joseph.  Supposing,  then,  all  the  curious  facts  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  had  no  other  autliority  than  the 
tradition  already  referred  to,  they  would  stand  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  credibility  superior  to  any  that  the  most  reputable 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians  can  boast. 

Another  solution  of  the  ciuestion,  as  to  the  source  whence 
Moses  obtained  the  materials  for  his  history,  has  been  offered 
of  late  years  by  many  eminent  critics ;  who  are  of  opinion 
that  Moses  consulted  monuments  or  records  of  former  ages, 
which  had  descended  from  the  fami\ies  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  he  WTote.  This  opinion  was 
first  announced  by  Vitringa,^  and  Avas  adopted  Ijy  Calmet;'' 
who,  from  the  genealogical  details,  the  circumstantiality  of 
the  relations,  the  specific  numbers  of  years  assigned  to  the 
patriarchs,  as  w^ell  as  the  dates  of  the  facts  recorded,  con- 
cludes that  Moses  could  not  have  learned  the  particulars  re- 
lated by  him  with  such  minute  exactness,  but  from  written 
documents  or  memoirs.  Of^his  description,  he  thinks,  was 
the  book  of  Jasher  or  of  the  Upright,  which  is  cited  in  Josh. 
X.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.;  and  he  attributes  the  diflerence  in 
names  and  genealogies,  observable  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  number  of  copies  whence  these  numerations  were 
made.  Calmet  further  considers  the  notice  of  a  battle  fought 
during  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  which  oc- 
curs in  1  Chron.  vii.  20 — 22.,  as  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  hypothesis  of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country  by  the  learned  editor  of  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible  ;■»  who,  regarding  the  current  opinion  of 
the  late  invention  of  writing  as  a  vulgar  error,  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  the  posterity  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  also  of  Japhet, 
kept  regular  records  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  occur- 

>  M.  Volney. 

*  Observationes  Sacrns,  cap.  iv. 

'  Commentaire  Litt6rale,  torn.  i.  part  1.  p.  aiii. 

'•  Bishop  Gleig.    See  bis  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  &s. 


red,  as  well  as  memoirs  of  all  those  members  of  their  several 
lluniHes  who  were  distinguished  for  virtue  and  knowledge; 
and  th.t  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  similar  records 
were  not  kept,  in  some  families  at  least.  Before  the  flood.  Dr. 
tJlcig  further  conceives  that  the  art  cf  writing  was  commu- 
catcd",  among  others,  to  Noah  and  liis  sons  by  their  antedilu- 
vian ancestors,  and  that  it  has  never  since  been  wholly  lost ; 
and  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  there  probably  were  in  the 
fimi'.y  of  Abraham  books  of  Jasher,  or  annals  commencing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  if  so,  Moses  might  have 
found  in  them  an  account  of  the  events  wliich  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

On  the  Continent  this  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  M. 
Astruc,^  who  fancied  that  he  discovered  traces  of  iwiLe  dif- 
ferent ancient  documents,  from  w  hich  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Exodus,  as  well  as  the  entire  book  of  Genesis,  are  compiled. 
These,  however,  were  reduced  by  Ilgen  to  thrce,^  and  hy 
Eichhorn"  to  two  in  number,  which  he  affirms  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  appellations  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  given  to 
the  Almighty.  The  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn  is  adopted  by 
Gramberg,'^  and  by  Rosenm  ller,s  from  whom  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,"  and  is  partially  r.cceded  toby 
Jahn.  O'o  this  h3'^pothesis  there  is  but  one  objection,  and  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  a  fatal  one ;  namely,  the  total  nknce  of 
Moses  as  to  any  documents  consulted  by  him.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  referred  in  Numbers  xxi.  14.  to  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord;"  but  if  he  had  copied  from  any  previously  ex- 
isting memoirs  into  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  it  likely  that  such 
an  historian,  every  page  of  whose  writings  is  stamped  with 
every  possible  mark  of  authenticity  and  integrity,  would  have 
omitted  to  specify  the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  history  ? 
Should  the  reader,  however,  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  without  the  refinements  of 
Eichhorn  and  his  followers,  this  will  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree detract  from  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It 
was  undoubtedly  composed  by  Moses,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ceived as  his  by  his  countrymen  in  all  ages.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarj'  to  suppose  that  he  received  by  inspiration  an  account 
cf  facts,  which  he  might  easily  have  obtained  by  natural 
means.  All  that  is  necessary  to  believe  is,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  the  facts  recorded  in  his 
w^ork ;  enabled  him  to  represent  them  without  partiality  ;  and 
preserved  him  from  being  led  into  mistakes  by  any  inaccu- 
racy that  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  annals  which  he 
consulted.  "  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  Moses  compiled  the  book  of  Genesis  from  annals 
preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or 
wrote  the  whole  of  it  by  immediate  inspiration  :  for,  on  either 
supposition,  it  is  a  narrative  of  divine  authority,  and  contains 
an  authentic  account  of  facts,  which  constitute  the  foundation 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions ;  or,  to  use  more  accu- 
rate language,  the  one  great  but  progressive  scheme  of  re- 
vealed religion."" 

[ii.]  Gentile  Testimony/. — ^In  addition  to  the  native  testi- 
mony of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  already  stated,  respecting 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  have 
the  undisputed  testimony  itf  the  most  distinguished  wniTEas  OF 
PAGAN  ANTIQUITY ;  which  wi'l  have  the  greater  weight,  as 
they  were  generally  prejudictA  against  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews. 

Thus,  Manetho,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Tacitus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo,  Justin  the  ahbreviator  of  Trogus,  and  Juvenal, 
besides  many  other  ancient  writers,  all  testify  that  Moses  was 

i  Conjectures  sur  les  M.hnoires  Originaux  dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est 
servi  pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  G-nrse.  [Par  .lean  Astruc]  8vo.  Brux- 
elles,  1753.  Tlie  hypotlicsis  of  Astruc  is  examined  and  refuted  at  great 
length  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  inserted  in  the  Bible  de 
Vence,  tom.  ii.  pp.  17-68.    Paris,  1827. 

8  Ili;en,  Uri^unden  des  ersten  Buch.?  Mose  (i.  e.  Documents  of  the  first 
boolc  of  Moses,  Halle,  1798),  cited  in  Gramberg's  Libri  Geneseos  Aduni- 
liralio  nova,  pp.3,  4. 

■>  Eichhorn,  Einleituns  'f>  (las  Alte  Testament  (Introduction  to  the  Old 
Ti'slauienf),  part.  ii.  §416,  In  theGottingen  edition  of  this  work,  printed  in 
IS^i'j,  Theil.  iii.  HO.j — 418.  pp.  1—146.,  Prof  Eichhorn  defends  his  former 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  derived  ft-oni  two  primary  document? 
by  a  iliird  person,  who  interwove  the  wliole  into  one  series  with  some  ad 
ditions. 

8  Grambcrg,  Libri  Geneseos  Adunibratio  nova,  pp.  7—9.  This  writei 
adopts  the  terms  "  Jehovisla"  and  "  Blvhisla"  (from  .Jehovah  and  Elohim) 
to  designate  tUo  two  documents  from  wliich  he  supposes  the  anonymous 
compiler  of  tlie  book  of  Genesis  to  have  compacted  his  materials.  Dr.  Schu- 
man  has  given  a  comparative  table  of  the  several  schemes  of  Astruc,  Eich- 
horn, Ilgen,  and  Gramberg.  Pentatcuchus,  Heb.  et  (Jroic,  tom.  i.  pp.  Ivi. 

Ixvi. 

»  RosenmiJller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  tom.  i.  pp  7—12.  Lipsise,  1795.  first 
edition. 

«o  In  his  tran.^Ution  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  and  his  Critical  Remarks. 

>>  Bp.  Glcig's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  i.  p.  xxi. 
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the  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  the  founder  of  their  laws.'  The 
Kgyjitians,  as  Josephus  asserts,  esteemed  liim  to  be  a  wonderful 
and  divine  man  :  and  were  willing  to  have  him  thought  a  priest 
ol  their  own,  whieh  certainly  waa  a  proof  of  their  high  opinion 
of  him,  though  mixed  with  other  fabulous  relations.^  The  great 
critic,  Longinus,  extolling  those  who  represent  the  Ueity  as  he 
really  is,  pure,  great,  and  unnuxcd,*  testifies  that  thus  did  the 
legislator  of  the  Jews  ;  who  (says  he)  was  no  ordinary  man,  and, 
as  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke  worthily  of  the  power  of  God.  Nu- 
nienius,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  called 
Moses  a  man  most  powerful  in  prayer  to  God,  and  said,  "  What 
is  Plato  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect!"'  which  sen- 
timent, whether  just  or  not,  is  yet  a  proof  of  this*  pliilosopher's 
liigh  opinion  of  Moses. 

Further,  Porphyry,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  ene- 
mies of  Christianity,  admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  acknosvledged  that  Moses  was  prior  to  the  Phcenician  histo- 
rian Sanehoniotlian,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  even 
contended  for  the  truth  of  Sanchoniathon's  account  of  the  Jews, 
from  its  coincidence  with  Uie  Mosaic  history.*  Nor  was  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Pentateuch  denied  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers 
against  the  Gospel  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  tlie  Christian 
lera,  although  the  fathers  constantly  appealed  to  the  history  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  support  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  The  power  of  historical 
truth  com[)elled  the  emperor  Julian,  whose  favour  to  the  Jews 
appears  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  his  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians, to  acknowledge  that  persons  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of 
(rod  once  lived  among  the  Israelites  ;  and  to  con fess  that  the 
books  which  bore  the  name  of  Moses  were  genuine,  and  that  the 
facts  they  contained  were  worthy  of  credit.  Even  Mohammed 
maintained  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  revered  the  sanctity  of 
the  Jewish  laws.  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  others,  give  ac- 
counts confirming  and  according  with  the  Mosaic  history.  The 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  re- 
lating the  tradition  respecting  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
deluge,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  ;^  and  the  lately  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  by  opening  the  treasures  of 
the  eastern  world,  has  confirmed  all  these  traditions  as  concur- 
ing  with  the  narrative  in  the  sacred  history .8  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  consequently  to  the  character  of  Moses,  his  very  existence 
h.is  been  denied,  and  the  account  of  him  pronounced  to  be  per- 
fectly mythological. 

"  To  the  preceding  demonstration  perliaps  the  following  objec- 
tion will  be  made  : — '  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments, 
and  grant  that  Moses  actually  wrote  a  work  called  the  Book  of 
the  Law :  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it  was  the  very  work 
which  is  now  current  under  his  name  1  And  unless  you  can 
show  this  to  be  at  least  probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no 
value.'  To  illustrate  the  force  or  weakness  of  this  objection,  let 
us  apply  it  to  some  ancient  Greek  author,  and  see  whether  a 
classical  scholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight.  '  It  is  true  that 
t!ie  Greek  writers  speak  of  Homer  as  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
poet ;  it  is  true  also  that  they  have  quoted  from  the  works,  which 
they  ascribe  to  him,  various  passages  that  we  find  at  present  in 
tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  yet  still  there  is  a  possibility  th;U  the  po- 
»»ms  which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  those  which  we  call  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  totally  distinct  productions.'  Now  an 
advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to  this  objertion,  not 
with  a  serious  answer,  but  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  and  he 
would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  silence  an  opponent  who 
appeared  to  be  deaf  to  the  clearest  conviction.  But  still  more  may 
be  said  in  defence  of  Moses  than  in  defence  of  Homer  ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  latter  were  not  deposited  in  any  temple,  or  sacred 
archive,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  devastations  of  time, 
whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law,  as  written  by  Moses, 
was  intrusted  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  ark 

>  Bishop  Nowton  has  collocterl  all  the  leading  testimonies  above  noticed, 
ooiiceiniug  Moses,  at  length,  iii  his  Dissertation  on  Moses  and  his  Writings. 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  32—40.  bVo.  edition.  DuVoisin,  I'Autorilfi  des  Livresde 
Moysc,  pp.  5;J— 56.  , 

»  Josejilius  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  §-"l. 
a  Longiuns  de  Sublimilate,  §9.  p.  50.  cd.  2da.    Pcarce. 
«  Nunienius  amul  Clem.  Alexandr.  Stroniata,  lib.  i.  §22.  p.  41.  edit.  Pot- 
ter.   Eusobiiis,  Pra-p.  Kvang.  lib.  ix.  §6.  ef  8. 

>  The  topics  here  brieiiy  glanced  at.  arc  considered  more  fully,  iti/ra, 
Chapior  III.  .Sect.  I. 

«  The  Discourses  of  Sir  William  Jones,  delivered  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
at  Calcutta,  and  printed  iu  the  three  first  volnine*  oftheir  Researches,  the 
Indian  Antiquities,  and  History  of  India,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  may  be  referred  to, 
as  containing  incontestable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  anil  genuineness  of  the 
Mosaic  records.  Mr.  Carwitben  has  very  ably  condensed  all  the  infonna- 
lion  to  be  derived  from  these  voluminous  works,  in  his  Baiupton  Lectures 
(bribe  year  1809,  particularly  in  the  five  first  discourses. 


of  the  covenant,  and  read  to  the  people  every  seventh  year.^  Suf- 
ficient care  therefore  was  taken,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  spurious  production  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spurious  production  ever  has 
been  substituted  in  the  stead  of  the  original  composition  of 
Moses,  appears  from  the  evidence  both  of  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For  as  these  agree  with  the 
Hebrew,  except  in  some  trifling  variations,^  to  which  every  work 
is  exjjosed  by  length  of  time,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  fivn 
books,  which  wc  now  a.scribe  to  Moses,  are  one  and  the  samo 
work  with  that  which  was  translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon.^  And  as  the  Jews  could 
have  had  no  motive  whatsoever,  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  substituting 
a  spurious  production  instead  of  the  original  as  written  by  Moses ; 
and  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  attempt  the  imposture,  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
lawgiver,  we  must  conclude  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is  the 
identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Moses." 

4.  But,  besides  the  external  evidence  which  has  been  produced 
in  favour  of  the  books  in  question,  equally  convincing  argu- 
ments may  be  drawn  from  their  contents.       , 

The  very  mode  of  writing,  in  the  four  last  books,  discovers 
an  author  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  relates  ; 
every  description,  both  rehgious  and  political,  is  a  proof  that  the 
writer  was  present  at  each  respective  scene ;  and  the  legislative 
and  historical  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that 
neither  of  them  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in 
a  later  age.  For  instance,  the  frequent  genealogies,  which  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch,  form  a  strong  proof  that  it  was  composed  by 
a  writer  of  a  very  early  date,  and  from  original  materials.  "  The 
genealogies'"  of  the  Jewish  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of 
names,  in  which  the  writer  might  insert  as  many  fictitious  ones 
as  he  pleased,  retaining  only  some  few  more  conspicuous  names 
of  existing  families,  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  their  being 
founded  in  reality  ;  but  they  were  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  original  stocks,  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in  tho 
Jewish  nation  derived  its  origin,  and  in  which  no  name  was  to 
inserted,  whose  descendants  or  heirs  did  not  exist  in  possession 
of  the  property,  which  the  original  family  had  possessed  at  the 
first  division  of  the  promi-sed  land.  The  distribution  of  property 
by  tribes  and  families  proves,  that  some  such  catalogues  of  fami- 
lies as  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  at  the  very 
first  division  of  the  country ;  these  must  have  been  carefully 
preserved,  becau.se  the  property  of  every  family  was  unalienable 
since,  if  sold,  it  was  to  return  to  the  original  family  at  each  ycai 
of  jubilee.  The  genealogies  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  they  difiered 
from  this  known  and  authentic  register,  would  have  been  im 
mediately  rejected,  and  with  them,  the  whole  work.  They  there 
fore  impart  to  the  entire  history  all  the  authenticity  of  such  i 
public  register :  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  proba 
ble,  that  the  Pentateuch  should  ever  have  been  received  as  th« 
original  record  of  the  settlement  and  cUvision  of  Judea,  if  so  im« 
portant  a  part  of  it  as  the  register  of  the  genealogies  had  been 
known  to  exist  long  before  its  publication,  and  to  have  been 
merely  copied  into  it  from  pre-existing  documents. 

"Again,  wc  may  make  a  similar  obser\"ation  on  the  geogra« 
phical  enumerations  of  places  in  the  Pentateuch  ;"  the  accountt 
constantly  given,  of  their  deriving  their  names  from  particulai 
events,  and  particular  persons ;  and  on  the  details  of  marchet 
and  encampments  which  occur,  first  in  the  progress  of  tho  di« 
rect  narrative,  when  only  some  few  stations  distinguished  by  re* 
markable  facts  are  noticed,  and  afterwards  at  its  close,  where  a 
regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Jewish  camp.  All 
this  looks  like  reality  ;  whenever  the  Pentateuch  was  published, 

1  And  Moses  wrote  this  law.  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Levi,  which  bnreibe  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lortl,  antfunto  all  the  elders 
of  Israel.  .\nd  Moses  commanded  them  saying.  At  the  end  of  every  seven 
years,  in  Ihc  soleuinity  of  ilie  years  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place 
which  be  shall  choose,  thou  shall  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their 
hearing.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  command- 
ed ttteLevites  which  bare  the  ark  ol'^the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take 
tliis  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  tlie  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
I«rd  your  God.  Dcut.  xxxi.  9— 11.  24— 26.  Tliere  is  a  passage  to  the  same 
purpose  in  Josephus  :  ^r.K-.vTxi  J<a  t(u»  stvxxii.uM^v  iv  T<y  isft^  yf%ixfi*ra>v. 
Joseph!  Antiquilat.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  §  17.  torn.  i.  p.  ISTi.  ed.  Hudson. 

«  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  In  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  London  Polygloti,  p.  19.  of  the  Animadversiones  Samaritica 

»  See  Waltoni  Prolegoiri.  xi.  §  U. 

»•  Vide  Num.  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  and  especially  ch.  xjtvi.  and  xxxiv. 

"  Vide  Exod.  xiv.  2.  xv.  27.  xvii.  7.  And  compare  Numbei-s,  ch.  XX.  xju. 
and  xxxm.  xxxiv.  xisv. ;  also  Deut.  i.  ii.  iii. 
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it  would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  except  the  account  it 
gives  of  the  origin  of  these  names,  and  of  the  series  of  these 
marches,  had  been  known  to  be  true  by  tlie  Jews  in  general ;  for 
the  book  states,  that  many  of  these  names  were  ado{)te<l  in  con- 
sequence of  these  events,  from  the  very  time  they  took  place  ; 
and  it  also  states,  that  the  entire  nation  was  engaged  in  these 
marches.  Now,  the  memory  of  such  circumstances  as  these 
cannot  long  exist  without  writing.  If  the  Pentateuch  was  not 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  original  detail  of  these  circumstances, 
it  could  not  have  been  received ;  for,  if  it  was  published  long 
after  the  events,  and  there  was  no  pre-existing  document  of 
these  details,  which  it  delivers  as  things  well  known,  how  could 
it  be  received  as  true  1  If  it  was  copied  from  a  known  pre- 
existing document,  how  could  it  be  received  as  being  itself  the 
original  1  Besides,  it  is  natural  for  the  spectator  of  events  to 
connect  everj'  circumstance  with  the  place  where  it  happened. 
An  inventor  of  fiction  would  not  venture  upon  this,  as  it  would 
facilitate  the  detection  of  his  falsehood ;  a  compiler  long  sub- 
gequent  would  not  trouble  himself  with  it,  except  in  some  re- 
markable cases.  The  very  natural  and  artless  manner  in  which 
all  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  introduced  in  the  Pentateuch 
increases  the  probability  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness, 
who  could  introduce  them  with  ease,  while  to  any  body  else  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  therefore  unnatural ;  since  it 
would  render  his  work  much  more  laborious,  without  making  it 
more  instructive. 

"  AH  these  things  bespeak  a  writer  present  at  the  transac- 
tions, deeply  interested  in  them,  recording  each  object  as  it  was 
suggested  to  his  mind  by  facts,  conscious  he  had  such  authority 
with  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  secure  of  their  at- 
tention, and  utterly  inditferent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and  those 
various  arts  which  are  employed  to  fix  attention  and  engage 
regard  ;  which  an  artful  forger  would  probably  have  employed, 
and  a  compiler  of  even  a  true  history  would  not  have  judged 
beneath  his  attention."' 

The  frequent  repetitions,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  neglect  of  order  in  delivering  the  precejjts,  arc  strong 
proofs  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  precisely  as  it  was  written 
by  Moses,  at  various  times,  and  upon  dilferent  occasions,  during 
the  long  abixle  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Had  the  Pen- 
tateuch been  re-written  by  any  later  hand,  there  would  in  all  pro- 
nubility  have  been  an  appearance  of  greater  exactness  :  its  con- 
tents would  have  been  digested  into  better  order,  and  would  not 
have  abounded  with  so  many  repetitions. 

"For  example,  the  law  respecting  the  passover  is  introfhicod  into  Ex. 
xii.  I — 28. ;  resumed  in  Exoil.  xii.  i'S—5\. ;  again  in  chapter  xiii. ;  and  once 
more,  with  supplements,  in  Num.  ix.  1—14.  Would  a  cuiiipiler,  after  the 
exile,  liave  scattered  these  notices  of  the  passover,  in  so  many  diffrrent 
places!  Surely  not;  he  would  natui-ally  have  embodied  all  the  tradiiions 
concerning  it,  in  one  chapter.  Bui  now  every  thing  wears  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  recorded  in  the  order  in  which  it  happened. 
S'ew  exigences  occasioned  new  ordinances:  and  tliese  are  recorded,  as 
they  were  made,  pro  re  nata. 

"In  like  manner  the  code  of  the  priests  not  having  been  finished  at  once 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  the  subject  is  re.sumed,  and  completed  at  various 
times,  and  on  various  occasions,  as  is  recoidod  in  the  subsequent  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  So,  the  subject  of  sin  and  trespass-offerings  is  again 
and  again  resumed,  until  the  whole  arrangements  are  completed.  Would 
uot  a  later  compiler  have  embodied  these  suhject.s  respectively  together? 

"Besides  repeated  instances  of  the  kind  Just  idluded  to,  cases  occur  in 
vfhich  statutes  made  at  one  time  are  repealed  or  modified  at  another;  as 
in  E.xod.  xxi.  2—7.  compared  with  Deut.  xv,  12—27. ;  Num.  iv.  24— 3:?.  com- 

Eared  with  Num.  vii.  1 — 9. ;  Num.  iv.  3.  compared  with  Num.  viii.  24.  ; 
ev.  xvii.  3,  4.  compared  with  Ueut.  xi.  1.5.  ;  Ex.  xxii.  25.  compared  with 
Deut.  xxiii.  19.  ;  Ex.  xxii.  10,  17.  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  29. ;  and  other 
like  instances.  How  could  a  compiler,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  know 
any  thing  of  the  original  laws  in  those  cases,  which  had  gone  into  desuetude 
from  the  time  of  Moses  7"» 


All  these  examples  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  (as- it  pur- 
ports to  be)  written  by  Moses  at  different  times,  and  in  many 
different  parcels  at  first,  which  were  afterwards  united.  To  these 
considerations,  we  may  add,  that  no  other  person  besides  Moses 
liiraself  could  write  the  Pentateuch  :  because,  on  comparing  to- 
gether the  different  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  there  is  an 
exact  agreement  in  the  different  parts  of  the  narrative,  as  well 
with  each  other  as  with  the  different  situations  in  which  Moses, 
its  supposed  author,  is  placed.  And  this  agi-eemcnt  discovers 
itself  in  coincidences  so  minute,  so  latent,  so  indirect,  and  so 
evidently  ^mdesigned,  that  nothing  could  have  produced  them 
but  reality  and  truth  influencing  the  mind  and  directing  the  pen 
of  the  legislator." 

>  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  1.  pp.  50 — 53. 

»  North  American  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  p.  2S8. 

»  These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  a  considerable  length,  and  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  tliird  and  fourth  lectures  (on 
the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  69-121.),  to  which  we  mu,5t  refer  the  reailer,  as 
l!ie  argument  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment ;  a.s  also  to  "  The  Veracity 
•'f  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  argued  from  the  undesigned  Coincidences  to 
i>c  found  in  them,  when  compared  in  their  several  Parts.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Blunt.    London,  1830.  "  8vo. 


ON  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICI'l  \  "  [Ohap.  TI 

"  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus  of  the 
conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of  Israel  is  such  a& 
might  be  expected  from  a  writer,  who  was  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  country  at  large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the  court 
of  its  sovereign  ;  and  the  minute  geographical  description  of  the 
passage  through  Arabia  is  such,  as  could  have  been  given  only 
by  a  man  like  Moses,  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  the  land  of 
Midian.  The  language  itself  is  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity, 
which  appears  partly  from  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
partly  from  the  use  of  archaisms,  or  antiquated  expressions, 
which  in  the  days  even  of  David  and  Solomon  were  obsolete.' 
But  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  show  that 
the  PentateUth  was  written  by  a  man  bom  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  is  the  use  of  Egyptian  words,^  which  never  were  nor  ever 
could  have  been  used  by  a  native  of  Palestine  ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  the  very  same  thing  which  Moses 
had  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  pure  Egj'ptian,  Isaiah,  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  birth  and  education,  has  expressed  by  a 
word  that  is  purely  Hebrew."*' 

V.  We  here  close  the  positive  evidence  for  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Pentateuch  ;  it  only  remains  therefore  that  wo. 
notice  the  Objections  to  it,  which  have  been  deduced  from 
marks  of  a  supposed  'posterior  date,  and  also  from  marks  of 
supposed  postenm-  interpolation,  and  which  have  so  often 
been  urged  with  the  insidious  design  of  weakening  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

[i.J  With  respect  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  date, 
it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
founded  on  them  are  derived — not  from  the  orimnal  Hebrew, 
but  from  modern  translations  ,-  they  are  in  tnemselves  so 
trifling,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  imposing  manner  in  which 
they  are  annoimced  by  those  who  impugn  the  Scriptures, 
they  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  'Fne  following 
are  the  principal  passages  alluded  to  : — 

Objection  1 . — From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Gent'ks 
in  the  Engli.sh  version  of  Gen.  x.  5.,  of  Israel,  in  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7.,  and  of  Falestine,  in  Exod.  xv.  14.,. it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  those  two  books  were  not  written  till  after  the  Israelites 
were  established  in  Jerusalem,  nor  indeed  till  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

AxswEn. — If  however,  the  objector  had  referred  to  the  ori 
ginal  passages,  he  would  have  seen,  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
these  assertions.  For,  in  the  fir.?t  place,  the  Hebrew  word  dmj 
(Got'iiii,)  in  Gen.  x.  .5.,  most  frequently  means  nations  in  general, 
and  so  it  is  rendered  several  times  iir  this  chapter,  besides  many 
other  passages  in  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  style 
of  which  proves  that  they  were  written*before  the  captivity ;  and 
this  word  was  not  understood  of  the  heathen,  that  is,  of  those 
who  had  not  the  knowledge  and'  worship  of  the  true  God,  until 
after  the  captivittfj  Secondly,  the  proper  rendering  of  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7.,  is  -zvrovght  fiilli/  ag.vi  jtst  Israel,  that  is,  again.st  Jacob, 
who  was  also  called  Israel.  See  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  xxxv.  10.  and 
xlvii.  31.  The  preposition  3  (Beth)  means  ag-ainst  as  well  as 
in,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Num.  xxi.  7.  The  name  of  Israel 
did  not  become  a  patronymic  of  his  descendants  until  more  than 
two  hundred  years  afterwards.  Compare  Exod.  iv.  22.  Thirdly, 
the  name  of  Palestine  is  of  comparatively  modern  date,  being 
first  used  by  the  heathen  geographers ;  and  is  given  by  almost 
all  translators  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  indicate  more  clearly  the 
country  intended,  namely,  that  of  the  Philistines.  The  Hebrew 
word  in  Exod.  xv.  14.  is  n^'SiJ  (PaLeSHeTH),  which  the  Greek 
writers  softened  into  Hxx-utivh,  and-  the  Latin  writers  into  J^a- 
Ixstina,  whence  our  Palestine. 

Obj.  2. — Deut.  i.  1.  contains  a  clear  evidence  that  Moses 
could  not  be  the  author  of  that  book. 


4  For  instance,  Mm,  ''l".  and  lyj,  puer,  which  are  used  in  botn  genders 
by  no  other  writer  than  Moses.  Sec  Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28.  55.  57.  xxxviil, 
21.  25. 

»  For  instance  inN,  (perhaps  written  originally  <nX,  and  the  >  lengthen- 
ed into  1  by  mistake)  written  by  the  LXX.  »%'  or  :«%6',  Gen.  xii.  2.  and  n3n» 
written  by  the  LXX.  dtSii  or  J-iS'j.  See  La  Croze  Lexicon  Egyptiacmn, 
aVt.  AXI  and  fc)HBl. 

»  The  same  thing  which  Moses  e.Tpreeses  by  jpiK,  (Gen.  xii.  2.)  Isaiah 
(xix.  7.)  expresses  by  nilX,  for  the  LXX.  have  translated  both  of  these 
words  by  -iX'- — The  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated, 
pp.  11—14.    See  also  Jahn,  introd.  ad.  Lect.  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  204—209. 

Will  it  be  credited,  that  after  the  body  of  evidence  above  adduced  (.the 
greater  part  of  which  hn.i  been  published  in  thr  fjnglish,  German-,  or 
Latin  languages  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fft'j  years),  the  late  M. 
Volney  should  assert  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  ;ioi  a  national  monument 
of  the  Jews,  but  a  Chaldean  monument,  retouched  and  arranged  by  Ilia 
high-priest  Ililkiah  (who  lived  only&Zl  years  after  Moses),  so  as  to  produce 
a  premeditated  effect,  both  political  and  religious ! ! ! 

*  Vorstius,  dc  Hebraismis  Novi  Testaraeni,  p.  44.  8vo.  Lipsise,  1773. 
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An'sweii. — The  o'ljcction  was  first  made  by  Spinoza,  and  from 
hill)  il  has  been  copied  without  ackiiowlcdj^ment  \>y  the  modern 
opposcrs  of"  tlio  .^Scriptures  :  but  it  is  founded  on  a  mistranslation, 
a;id  does  not  a/>/>ii/  to  our  authorized  Kni^lish  version.  Ac- 
cording to  these  objectors,  the  verse  runs  thus  : — These  be  (lie 
wordis  -which  Moses  spoke  unto  all  Israel  iikyovo  Jordan  in 
the  tvi/derness,  in  the  fdain  over  against  the  Red  Sea,  be- 
tween I'aran  and  'I'o/ihcl  and  Labun  and  Jlazeroth  and  1)1- 
zahab.  And  as  Moses  never  went  over  Jordan,  they  .say  it  is 
evident  that  tlie  writer  of"  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  Hvcd  on  the 
west  side  of  that  river,  and  consetjuently  could  not  be  Moses. 
The  Hebrew  word  13373  ( lie E  lie II),  however,  is  completely 
ambiguous,  signifying  sometimes  heijond,  and  sometimes  on  this 
€ide,  or,  more  properly,  at  or  on  the  passage  of  Tordan.  Thus 
in  Jo.shua  xii.  1.  the  words  translated,  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
loivards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  ver.  7.  on  this  side  Jordan 
on  the  li'^-st,  are  both  expressed  by  the  same. Hebrew  vi'ord.  In 
our  authorized  English  version,  the  first  verse  of  Deuteronomy 
runs  thus: — These  be  the  words  lohich  j\Ioscs  spake  tmto  all 
Israel  ox  tims  siiik  joudan,  in  the  -wilderness,  &c.  This 
version  is  agreeable  to  the  construction  -which  the  original  re- 
ijitires,  and  rohich  is  sanctioned  by  the  Syriac  translation, 
fixecnted  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
xscond  century  of  the  Christian  ,vra :  the  objection  above 
stated,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  our  authorized  English  trans- 
lation. The  Septuagint  and  Vulgale  Latin  versions,  a.s  well  as 
(hat  of  Dr.  (Jeddes,  and  several  of  the  versions  in  the  continental 
languages,  are  all  erroneous. 

Sii.]  With  regard  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  inter- 
^  aiion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some  such 
passages,  but  a  feiv  insertions  can  never  prove  the  ichalc  to  be 
spurious.  We  have  indeed  abundant  reason  still  to  receive 
the  rest  as  genuine :  for  no  one  ever  denied  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey  to  be  the  works  of  Homer,  because  some  ancient 
critics  and  grammarians  have  asserted  that  a.  few  verses  are 
interpolations.  Thi^  interpolations  in  tlie  Pentateuch,  how- 
ever, are  much  fewer  and  less  considerable  than  they  are 
generally  imagined  to  be ;  and  all  the  objections  whicli  have 
boen  founded  upon  them  (it  is  observed  by  the  learned 
prelate  to  w^hom  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted)  may  be 
comprised  under  one  general  head — namely,  "  expressions 
and  passages  found  in  Ike  Pentnleuch  whch  could  not  have 
I'cen  written  bif  Moses.^^  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  thi^se 
passages  objected  to,  will  show  how  little  reason  there  is  fur 
such  objections. 

Objection  1. — In  Deut.  xxxiv.  tlie  d''ath  of  Moses  is  de- 
scril)cd  ;  and  therefore  that  chapter  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him.  • 

AxswER. — Dcut.  xxxiii.  has  evident  marks  of  being  the  close 
of  the  book,  as  finished  by  Moses;  and  the  thirty-fourth  chapter 
was  added,  either  by  Joshua  or  some  other  sacred  writer,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  whole.  Or,  it  may  formerly  have  been  the 
commencement  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  process  of  time 
removed  thence,  and  joined  ta  Deuteronomy  by  way  of  supple- 
ment. 

Obj.  2. — There  are  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  names  were  not  given  to  those  cities  till  after 
tlie  death  of  Moses.  For  instance,  a  city  which  was  origi- 
nally called  Laish,  but  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Dan, 
after  the  Israelites  had  conquered  Palestine  (Judg.  xviii. 
2'2.),  is  yet  denominated  Dan  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  (xiv. 
11.)  The  book  itself,  therefore,  it  is  said,  must  have  been 
written  after  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

AxswKH. — But  is  it  not  possible  that  Moses  originally  wrote 
Laish,  and  that,  after  the  name  of  the  city  had  been  changed, 
transcribers,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  substituted  the  new  for 
the  old  name  ?  This  might  so  easily  have  happened  that  the 
solution  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  in  a  case  where  the  positive 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  word  in  question  are  so  very  decisive.' 

Obj.  3. — The  tower  of  Edar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
21.,  was  the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  therefore  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must 
at  least  have  been  contemporary  with  Saul  and  David. 

AsswKR. — This  objection  involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  for 
if  the  v^riter  of  this  passage  had  meant  the  tower  of  Edar  in 

'  An  example  of  the  same  kind  is  "  ncbron"(Gen.  xiii.  18),  which  be- 
fore the  coiKnifSt  of  Palesiine  vyas  calletl  Kirjath-Arba,  as  appears  from 
■losh.  xiv.  13.  Tliis  example  may  be  ejiplaincd  io  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding. 


Jeru.salem,  he  would  have  made  Isiiel  spreal  his  tent  beyond  a 
tower  that  probably  did  not  exist  till  many  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  The  tower  of  Edar  signifies,  literally,  the  tower  of 
the  flocks ;  and  as  this  name  was  undoubtedly  given  to  many 
towers,  or  places  of  retreat  for  shepherds,  in  the  open  country  of 
Palestine,  which  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  wa.s  covered  with 
flocks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  supfjosc  that  it  meant  in  particular  a 
to\<cr  of  Jcrufa-alcm. 

Obj.  4.— In  Exod.  xvi.  35,  30.  we  read  thus  : — Jnd  the 
ch'ldrcn  t)f  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came 
into  a  land  inluib'tcd:  they  did  eat  iitannu,  until  they  came  into 
tlie  borders  of  the  landtf  Canaan.  Ni>w  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part 
of  an  ephuk.  This  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  as 
the  Jews  did  not  reach  the  borders  of  Canaan,  or  cease  to  eat 
manna,  until  after  his  death :  nor  would  Moses  speak  thus 
of  an  omer,  the  measure  by  which  ail  the  people  gathered 
the  manna,  an  omer  for  every  man.  It  is  tne  language  of 
one  speaking  when  this  measure  was  out  of  use,  and  an 
cphah  more  generally  known. 

AxswKU. — This  pa.ssage,  as  Dr.  Graves  has  forcibly  observed, 
is  evidently  inserted  by  a  later  hand.  It  forms  a  complete  pa- 
renthesis, witirely  unconnected  with  the  narrative,  which,  having 
given  a  full  account  of  the  miraculous  provision  of  manna,  closes 
it  with  the  order  to  Aaron  to  lay  up  an  omer  full  of  manna  in 
the  ark,  as  a  memorial  to  be  kept  for  their  generations.  This 
was  evidently  the  last  circumstance  relating  to  this  matter  which 
it  was  necessary  for  Moses  to  mention  ;  and  he  accordingly  then 
resumes  the  regular  account  of  the  journeyings  of  the  people. 
Some  later  writer  was  very  naturally  led  to  insert  the  additional 
circumstance  of  the  time  during  which  this  miraculous  provision 
was  continued,  and  probably  added  an  explanatory  note,  to  ascer- 
tain the  capacity  of  an  omer,  which  was  the  quantity  of  food 
jirovided  for  each  individual  by  God.  To  ascertain  it,  therefore, 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

In  like  manner.  Num.  xxi.  3.  was  evidently  added  after  the 
days  of  Joshua:  it  is  parenthetical,  and  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  narrative  of  Moses. 

Obj.  5. — The  third  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Numbers — C ^ow  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  above 
all  the  men  wh-ck  were  upon  the  fact  of  the  earth  J — bears  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  it ,  and 
that  no  man,  however  great  his  egotism,  could  have  written 
such  an  assertion  of  himself. 

Answkh. — If  the  a.ssertor  of  this  objection  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  original  of  this  passage,  instead  of  adopting  it  at  second- 
hand from  some  o  f  those  who  copied  it  from  Spinoza  (for  it  was 
first  broached  by  him),  he  would  have  known  that  the  pasaapo 
was  mistranslated,  not  only  in  our  own  English  version,  but  aL^o 
in  alt  moitern  translations.  The  word  ijj?  (ixav),  which  is 
translated  meek,  is  derived  from  nip  (anch)  to  act  upon, 
to  humble,  depress,  ojflict,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  man}'  places 
in  the  Old  Te.-itament,  and  in  this  sense  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  passage  now  uudrr  consideration,  which  ought  to  be 
thus  translated.  Now  the  man  Moses  was  depressed  or  ajjlicted 
more  than  any  man  noTNn  (HAD«Man)  of  that  land.  And 
why  was  he  so  ?  Because  of  the  great  burden  he  had  to  sus- 
tain in  the  care  and  government  of  the  Israelites,  and  also  on 
account  of  their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  both  against  God  and 
himself.  Of  this  affliction  and  depression,  there  is  the  fullest 
evidence  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  The 
very  power  which  the  Israelites  envied  was  oppressive  to  its 
possessor,  and  was  more  than  either  of  their  shoulders  could  sus- 
tain.^  But  let  the  passage  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  English  version,  and  what  does 
it  prove  1  Nothing  at  all.  The  character  given  of  Moses  as  the 
meekest  of  men  might  I>e  afterwards  inserted  by  some  one  who 
revered  his  memory  :  or,  if  he  wrote  it  himself,  he  was  justified 
by  the  occasion,  which  required  him  to  repel  a  foul  and  envious 
aspersion  of  his  character. 

Obj.  6. — The  most  formidable  objection,  however,  that 
has  been  urged  ag-ainst  the  Pentateuch,  is  that  which  is  drawn 
from  the  two  following  passages,  the  one  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis (xxxvi.  31.),  the  otlier  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (iii. 
14.) :   7^hc.'e  are  the  kings,  f/utt  reigned  over  the  land  of  Edom, 

BEFORE    THERE    REIGNED    ANY    KING    OVER    THE     CHILDREN    OF 

Israel.  And  again,  Jair,  the  son  of  Munasseh,  took  all  the 
muntry  of  Argob  unto  tlie  coasts  of  Geshuri,  and  Maachathi, 
and  culkd  tliem  after  his  own  name,  Bashon-havoth-jair  unt" 
THIS  DAY.     Now  it  is  Certain  that  the  last  clause  in  each  of 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  in  loc. 
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those  examples  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses :  for 
the  one  implies  a  writer  who  lived  after  the  establishment  ot 
monarchy  in  Israel,  the  other  a  writer  who  lived  at  least  some 
ages  after  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.' 

AsswEJi. — If  these  clauses  were  not  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  but  inscrU-d  by  some  transcriber,  in  a  later  age, 
they  aflcct  not  the  authenticity  of  the  work  itself.  And  whoever 
impartially  examines  the  contents  of  these  two  passages,  will 
find  that  the  clauses  in  question  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
even  a  burden  to  the  sense.  The  clause  of  the  second  example 
in  particular  could  not  possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  tiie  verse,  who,  whether  Moses  or  any  other  per- 
son, would  hardly  have  written,  "  He  called  them  after  his  own 
name  unto  this  ihuj."  The  author  of  .fie  Pentateuch  wrote, 
"He  called  them  after  his  own  name  :"  some  centuries  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  the  clause  "  unto  this  day"  was  probably 
added  in  the  margin,  to  denote  that  the  district  still  retained  the 
name  which  was  given  it  by  Jair,  and  this'marginal  reading  was 
in  subsequent  transcripts  obtruded  on  the  text.  Whoever  doubts 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  needs  only  to  have  recourse  to  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
spurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  some  manuscripts  are  actually 
written  in  the  margin  of  others."  ^ 

So  far,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeach- 
ing the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  original  narrative,  ih-.U, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  confirms  them.  For,  if  this  were  a  com- 
pilation long  subsequent  to  the  events  it  records,  such  additions 
would  not  have  been  plainly  distinguishable,  as  they  now  are, 
from  the  main  substance  of  the  original  :  since  the  entire  history 
would  have  been  composed  with  the  same  ideas  and  views  as 
these  additions  were  ;  and  such  explanatory  insertions  would 
not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had  not  rendered  them 
necessary.3 

We  have  therefore  every  possible  evidence,  that  "  the 
genuine  text  of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  the  hands  of 
Moses  ;  and  the  various  charges  that  have  been  brouglit 
against  it  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  tliat  it  has  not 
descended  to  the  present  age  without  some  few  alterations  ; 
a  circumstance  at  wliich  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  many  thousands  of  transcrij)is  tliat  have 
been  made  from  it  in  the  course  of  throe  thousand  years."' 
The  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  being  thus  established,  that 
of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testan-.ont  follows  of  course  : 
for  so  great  is  their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon 
each  other,  that  if  one  be  taken  away,  the  authority  of  tiie 
other  must  necessarily  fall. 


SECTION  II. 

ON    THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHENTICITY    OF   THE    NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

I.  General  title  of  the  New  Testament. — II.  JJccoimt  of  its 
Canon-. — III.  GKyviyi:yr.HS  of  the  books  of  the  JVexv  Testa- 
meiit. — IV.  IVieir  AVTii^yTii'-iTY  proved,  1.  Fromthe  impos- 
siBiLiTr  ok  FORGEKr  ;  2.  From  extkhnal,  oi"- histohical 
-Ryi-orrscT.,  afford  I'd  bi'  ancient  Jewish,  Heathen,  and  Chris- 
tian testimonies  in  their  fuvoier,  and  also  by  ancient  ver- 
iions  of  them  in  different  languat(es  : — and  3.  From  intek- 
KAL  tviDEVCE,  fumished  by,  (1.)  The  character  of  tiie 
ivriters.  (2.)  7Vie  iang-iiage  and  style  of  the  JVexv  J'esta- 
riient,  and,  (3.)    The  minute  circumstanlialitij  of  the  narra- 

•  Witsius,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Sacra,  p.  125.,  says  the  clause  "before 
iliere  reigned  any  king  over  tlie  children  of  Israel,"  iniglit  have  been  writ- 
len  by  Moses ;  but  he  cuts  Ihe  knot,  instead  of  uiilying  it. 

»  To  mention  only  two  examples.  The  common  reading  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 
ts  ntx,v  (rxes»T<uv,  but  the  Codex  Petavianus  3.  hasriii'  xupi»xi)v  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  and  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  used  by  lleza,  this  marginal  addition  has 
been  obli;udpd  on  tlie  text.  See  his  note  to  thispassase.  Another  instance 
is  1  John  ii.  27.  where  the  genuine  reading  is  zpio-^x.'but  Wetslein  tpiotes 
two  manuscripts  in  which  -TviM/tx  is  written  in  Ihe  margin,  and  this  margi- 
nal reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  CovelliS.  but  into  the 
Coptic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 

3  Dr.  Craves's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

'  1''^^o  P  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated, 
pp.  15.  18.  Tlie  texts  above  considered,  which  were  excepted  against  by 
Spnioza,  Le  Clerc  (who  subsequently  wrote  a  Dissertation  to  refute  his 
former  ob.iections),  the  late  Dr.  Oeddes,  and  some  opposers  of  revelation 
since  his  decease,  are  considered,  discussed,  and  satisfactorily  e.vplained 
at  great  length  by  Huet,  Dem.  Evang.  prop.  iv.  cap.  14.  (torn.  i.  pp.  254— 
261),  and  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  appendix  to  his  Lectures  on  tlie  four  last 
Hooks  of  (he  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  332—3(31.  See  also  Carpzov.  Introd 
ad  Libros  Uiblicos,  Vet.  Test.  pp.  3^-41.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ail  Libro«i 
Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Te.st.  pp.  16, 17.  Religionis  Naturalis  el  Revelatce 
Fiincipia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  3—51. 


sion  ot    Jcsus  v^hrist,  vvhicn  they  acKiiowieuge  to   oe  ai- 
vine,  and  to  have  been  written   by  the  first  preachers  of 


tive,  together  with  the  coincidence  of  the  accounts   there 
delivered,  with  the  history  of  those  titnes. 

I,  That  an  extraordinary  person,  called  Jesus  Christ, 
flourished  in  .Tudaa  in  the  Augustan  age,  is  a  fact  better  sup- 
ported and  authenticated,  than  that  there  lived  such  inen  as 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Ccesar ;  for  although  their  his- 
tories are  recorded  by  various  ancient  writers,  yet  the  memo- 
rials of  their  conquests  and  empires  have  for  the  most  part 
perished,  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Ecbatana  are  no  more  ; 
and  travellers  have  long  disputed,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  precise  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  that  "  ixcced- 
itig  great  city  (f  three  days^  jniimey.^^  (Jonah  iii.  3.)  How 
few  vestiges  of  Alexander's  victorious  arms  are  ;'.t  present  to 
be  seen  in  Asia  Miner  and  Iirdia  !  And  equally  few  are  the 
standing  ineinorials  in  France  and  Britain,  to  e^^nce  that  there 
was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Ccesar,  who  subdued  the  one, 
and  invaded  tlie  other.  Not  so  defective  are  the  evidences 
concerning  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  he  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  emperor  of  Rome,  and  that  he  suffered 
death  under  Pontius  Pilate,  tire  Poman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
are  facts  that  are  not  only  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  every 
subsequent  age,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  several  heathen 
writers,  but  also  by  Christians  of  every  age  and  coiintry, 
wlio  have  commemorated,  and  still  commemorate,  tlie  birth, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  by  their  constant  and  universal  profession 
of  cert:^in  principles  of  religion,  and  by  their  equally  con- 
stant and  universal  celebration  of  divine  worsliip  on  the 
Lord's  day,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  and  likewise  of  thu 
two  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Thei^ 
religious  doctrines  and  ordinances  tlioy  profess  to  derivf? 
from  a  collection  of  writings,  composed  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  Jcsus  Christ,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  di- 
vine, and  to 
Christianity. = 

As  all  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  any  par- 
ticular sect  or  religion  have  left  some  written  records  of  their 
instittitf's,  it  is  a  natural  supposition  that  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Christian  f^iith  should  have  left  some  writings  con- 
taining the  principles  which  it  requires  to  be  believed,  vmd 
t!ie  moral  precepts  which  it  enjoins  to  be  performed.  For 
aitiiough  they  were  at  first  content  with  the  oral  publication 
nf  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  their  master ;  yot  they  must 
have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  purity  of  that  first  tradition 
should  be  altered  after  their  decease  by  false  teachers,  or  by 
those  changes  which  are  ordinarily  eflected  in  the  course  of 
time  in  whatever  is  transmitted  orally.  Besides,  they  would 
have  to  answer  those  who  consulted  them ;  they  would  have 
to  furnish  Christians,  who  lived  at  a  distance,  with  lessons 
and  instructions.  Thus  it  became  necessary  that  they  should 
leave  soinething  in  writing ;  and,  if  the  apostles  did  leave 
any  writings,  they  must  be  the  same  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  time  :  for  it  is  incredible  that  all  their  writings 
should  have,  been  lost,  and  succeeded  by  supposititious  pieces, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  for  its 
foundation  only  forged  or  spurious  writings.  Further,  that 
the  first  Christians  did  receive  some  written,  as  well  as  seme 
oral  instruction,  is  a  fact  supported  by  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  the  Christian  churches,  which,  in  every  age 
since  their  establishment,  have  professed  to  read  and  to  veiie- 
rate  certain  books  as  the  productions  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
being  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  Now  every  thing  which 
we  know  concerning  the  belief,  worship,  manners,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  first  (Christians,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
contents  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  now- 
extant,  and  which  are  therefore  most  certainly  the  primitive 
instructions  which  they  received. 

The  collection  of  these  books  or  writings  is  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of 'H  kainh  MAeHKH,  tire  New 
Covenant,  or  New  Testament;  a  title,  which,  though 
neither  given  by  divine  command,  nor  applied  to  these  writ- 
ings by  the  apostles,  was  adopted  in  a  very  early  age.*'  Al- 
though the  precise  time  of  its  introduction  is  not  known,  yet 

»  Dr.  Howard's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 6. 

8  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tcstsiment,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Bi.shop 
Marsh,  in  a  note,  thinks  it  probable  that  this  title  was  used  so  early  as  the 
second  century,  because  the  word  teslamintvm  was  used  in  that  sense  by 
the  Latin  Christians  before  the  exiihalion  of  that  period,  as  appears  from 
Tertullian.  Adversus  Marcionem,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  But  the  first  instance  in 
wliich  the  term  x»ii.,|  ^ij,i>^xn  actually  occurs  in  the  sen.«e  of  "writings  of 
Ihe  new  covenant,"  is  in  Origen's  tieatise  iTtci  Af^.^.v,  |dj.  iv.  c.  1.  (Op.  toin. 
i,  p.  1G().) — Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  343  Sec  also  iloscnmliller's  Scholia  in  N. 
T.  torn.  i.  p.  i. ;  Kui'iip.'ci  Commentalio  Critica  in  I.ihros  Novi  Testainenti, 
pp.  1—3. ;  LeusdiMi's  Philobgus  Hebrteo-Grsecus,  p.  i. ;  and  Pritii  ItftroU. 
in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  9—11. 
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it  is  justified  by  sew^ral  passions  in  the  Scriptures,'  and  i.^, 
in  particular,  warranted  oy  Saint  Paul,  who  calls  the  doc- 
trines, precei)ts,  and  (jroniises  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
Kitm  A/a6;:x>i,  the  New  Covenant,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
Mosaic  I)isp<!nsation,  which  he  terms  iIxk-ux  ^xQniai,  the  Old 
Covenant.'^  'J'liis  api)ellation,  in  process  of  time,  wns  by  a 
metonymy  transferred  to  the  collection  of  apostolical  and 
evangelical  writinfrs.  The  title,  "  New  Covenant,"  then,  sig- 
nifies the  book  wiiich  contains  th(!  terms  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant, upon  whicii  (Jod  is  pleased  to  offer  salvation  to  man- 
kind, through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hut  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  whicli  bestowed  this 
title,  it  is  not  altogether  improperly  rendered  New  Teslameni  ,• 
as  being  that  in  which  the  (yhristiau's  inheritance  is  sealed 
to  him  as  a  son  and  heir  of  God,  and  in  which  tiie  death  of 
Christ  as  a  testator  is  related  at  large,  and  applied  to  our 
benefit.  As  this  title  implies  that  in  the  Cospel  unspeakable 
jrifts  are  given  or  beqvieathed  to  us,  antecedent  to  all  condi- 
tions re(iuired  of  us,  the  title  of  Testament  may  be  retained, 
although  that  of  Covknant  would  be  more  correct  and  pro- 
per.^ 

II.  The  writings,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  Tes- 
tament, consist  of  twenty -seven  books,  composed  on  various 
occasions,  and  at  dilhnvnt  limes  and  places,  b)'  eight  diffe- 
rent authors,  all  of  whom  were  contemporary  with  .Tesus 
Christ,  viz.  the  four  (iospels,  which  bear  the  names  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
fourteen  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and  which 
are  addressed  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Tho.ssalonians,  to  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles  Ciis  they  arc  called)  of  James,  Peter,  1,  2,  and  3 
John,  and  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  which  like- 
wise bears  the  name  of  John.  These  writings  contain  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  propagation  of  his  religion, 
together  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  various  pre- 
cepts or  rules  of  life.  The  Gospels  were  written  at  vanous 
periods,  and  published  for  very  ditierent  classes  of  believers  ; 
while  the  Epistles  were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to 
those  various  Christian  comraunities,  which,  by  the  success- 
ful labours  of  the  apostles,  had  been  spread  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  then  known  world,  and  also  to  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals. 

DilTerent  churches  received  dilTerent  books  according  to 
their  situation  and  circumstances.  Their  canons  were  gradu- 
ally enlarged  ;  and  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  from  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  future  ages  a 
divine  and  perpetual  standard  of  fuith  and  practice,  these 
writings  were  collected  .together  into  one  volume  under  the 
title  of  the  "  New  Testament,"  or  the  "  Canon  of  the  New- 
Testament."  Neither  the  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  making  this  collection,  nor  the  exact  time  when 
it  was  undertaken,  can  at  present  be  ascertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  certiiinty  :  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be 
precisely  informed  concerning  either  of  these  particulars.  It 
13  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  principal  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  collected  before  the  death  of  the  Apos- 
tle John,  or  at  least  not  long  after  that  event."* 

Modern  advocates  of  infidelity,  with  their  accustomed  dis- 
regard of  truth,  Jiave  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  were  never  accounted  canonical  until  the  meeting 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  3()1.  The  simple  fact  is, 
that  the  canons  of  this  coiuicil  are  the  earliest  extant,  which 
give  a  fonnal  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

«  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  Gal.  iii.  17.  Ileb.  viii.  8.  ix.  15—20.         «  2Cor.  iii.  6.  14. 

»  TliP  learned  professor  Jahloiiski  has  an  elegant  disserlalio.'i  on  the  word 
^IA:-/HKH,  which,  he  contends,  ought  to  be  translated  Te^ lament,  1.  From 
the  usaire  of  the  (ireek  language  ;  2,  From  the  nature  of  the  design  and  will 
of  God.  which  is  called  <ilAfciHKH  ;  3.  From  various  passaged  of  the  New 
Testament,  wliich  evidently  admit  of  no  other  signilicalion  ;  4.  From  the  no- 
rion  of  inheritance  or  heirship,  under  which  tlie  Scripture  frequently  desig- 
nates the  same  thing;  and.  5.  From  the  consent  ol  antiquity.  Jablunskii 
OpuscuU,  torn.  ii.  pp.393— 42a    Lug.  Bat.  1801. 

«  Of  all  ttie  various  opinions  that  have  been  maintained  concerning  the 
person  who  first  collected  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  gene- 
ral seems  to  be,  that  tlic  several  books  were  originally  collected  by  St. 
John  ; — an  opinion  for  which  tlic  testimony  of  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii. 
C.  ai.)  is  very  confidently  (pioted  as  an  iiidisputalile  authority.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  says  Mosheim,  that,  allowing  even  the  liighest  degree  of 
weight  to  liusebius's  authority,  nothing  further  can  be  collected  from  his 
words,  than  that  St.  .lohn  ajiproved  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  and  added  his  own  to  them  by  way  of  supplement.  Concerning  any 
of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Eusebius  is  totally  silent.  Mo- 
pheim's  Commentaries,  translated  by  Mr.  Vidal,  vol.  i.  p.  l.'jl.  Stosch,  in  his 
leanicd  Commenlalio  Critica  de  Librorum  Nov.  Test.  Canone.  (pp.  103.  tt 
Sfij.  Svo.  Frankfort,  173.5),  has  given  the  opinions  of  Kiis,  Lainpe,  Frickius, 
Dodwell,  Vjiringa,  and  Uiipin.  He  adopts  the  la.sf,  which  in  substance  cor- 
responds with  that  above  given,  and  defends  it  at  considerable  length.  Ibid, 
pp.  113.  el  seq. 


There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops 
who  were  present  at  Laodicea  did  not  mean  to  settle  the 
canon,  b^it  simply  to  mention  those  books  which  were  to  be 
publicly  read.^  Another  reason  why  the  canonical  books 
were  not  mentioned  before  the  council  of  Laodicea,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  persecutions  to  which  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  constantly  exposed,  and  in  the  want  of  a  national 
establishment  of  Christianity  for  several  centuries,  whicli 
prevented  any  general  councils  of  Christians  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  their  canon  of  Scripture.^  But,  though  the  num- 
b(!r  of  the  books  thus  received  as  sacred  and  canonical  was 
not  in  the  first  instance  detcnnined  by  the  authority  of  coun- 
cils, we  are  not  left  in  uncertainty  concemino-  their  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity,  for  which  we  have  infinitely  more  de- 
cisive and  satisfactory  evidence  than  we  have  for  the  produc- 
tions of  any  ancient  classic  authors,  concerning  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained. 

III.  We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  tuke,  John,  Paul, 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  receive 
the  writings  of  Xeno])hon,  of  Polybius,  of  Cassar,  Tacitus, 
and  Quintus  Curtius ;  namely,  because  we  have  "Ihe  unin- 
terrupted testimony  of  ages  to  their  genuineness,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  imposition.  This  argument,  Michaelis 
remarks,  is  much  stronger  when  applied  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  than  when  applieu  to  any  other  writings ; 
for  they  were  addressed  to  large  societies  in  widely  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  in  whose  presence  they  were  often  read,, 
and  were  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  WherPijs  the  niost  eminent  profane  w  ritings,  that 
are  still  extant,  were  addressed  tidy  to  individuals,  or  to  no 
persons  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  afBnn  that  they 
were  read  in  public ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  a  liberal 
education  was  uncommon,  books  were  scarce,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals  in  every 
nation. 

The  New  Testament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of  the 
world,  while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one  nation  or  to 
one  country.  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  writers,  from 
the  apostolic  ages  to  the  present  time  (many  of  whom  were 
men  of  distinguished  learning  and  acuteness),  either  quote 
the  Sacred  Writings,  or  make  allusion  to  them  :  and  tnese 
quotations  and  allusions,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
page,  are*  made  not  only  by  friends,  but  also  by  enemies. 
I'his  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  best  classic  authors  :  and  as 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  were  made  in  the  second 
century,  which  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  centuries  more 
were  greatly  multiplied,  it  became  absolutely  impossible  to 
forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text,  unless  we 
suppose  that  men  of  different  nations,  sentiments,  and 
languages,  and  often  exceedingly  hostile  to  each  other,  should 
all  agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  so  strong,  that, 
if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
with  a  thousand  times  greater  propriety  reject  all  the  other 
writings  in  the  world ;  we  may  even  throw  aside  human  tes- 
timony.'' But  this  subject  is  of  the  greatest  importanca 
(for  tlfe  arguments  that  prove  the  a^uthenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  also  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion),  we 
shall  consider  it  more  at  length  ;  and  having  first  shown  that 
the  books  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
are  not  spurious,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  positive  evi- 
dence for  their  authenticity. 

A  genuine  book,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears  as  its  author  :  the  opposite 
to  genuine  is  spurious,  supposititious,  or,  as  some  critics  tenu 
it,  pseudep)<p-aphiaU  that  which  is  clandestinely  put  in  the 
place  of  another.  The  reasons  which  may  induce  a  critic  to 
suspect  a  work  to  be  spurious  are  stated  oy  Michaelis  to  be 
the  following : 

1.  When  doubts  have  been  entertained  from  its  appearance 
in  the  world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  author  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed  ; — 2.  When  the  immediate  friends  of  the  pre- 
tended author,  who  were  able  to  decide  upon  the  subject, 
have  denied  it  to  be  his  production  ; — 3.  When  a  long  series 
of  years  has  elapsed  after  his  death,  in  which  the  book  was 
unknown,  and  in  which  it  must  unavoidably  have  been  men- 
tioned and  quoted,  had  it  really  existed  ; — 4.  When  the  style 
is  different  from  that  of  his  other  writings,  or,  in  case  no  other 
remain,  different  from  that  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ; — 5.  When  events  are  recorded  which  happened  later 

'  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  448.  4to.  edit. 

•  Bp.  Tondine's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  270.    Jonea  oa 
the  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  41.    Oxford,  1798. 
T  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  svii.  p.  135.  3d  edit. 
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than  the  time  of  the  prelonJcil  autlior; — 6.  When  opinions 
;irc  advanced  which  contradict  tliose  he  is  known  to  maintain 
in  his  other  writings.  Though  this  latter  argnrncnt  alone 
leads  to  no  positive  conclusion,  Hincc  ever}'  man  is  liable  to 
change  his  opinion,  or,  through  forgetfulness,  to  vary  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  same  relation,  of  which  Josephus,  in 
his  Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
ample. 

Now,  of  all  these  various  grounds  for  denymg  a  work  to 
be  o-enuine,  not  one  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  New 
Testament.  For,  in  the  fint  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
any  one  doubted  of  its  authenticity  in  the  period  in  which  it 
first  appeared  ; — Secondly,  no  ancient  accounts  are  on  record, 
whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spurious ; — Thirdb/,  no 
considerable  period  of  time  elapsed  after  tlie  deatii  of  the 
apostles,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  unknown  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries, 
and  the  accounts  of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more- 
numerous  ; — Fourthly,  no  argument  can  be  brought  in  its 
disfavour  from  the  nature,  of  the  style,  it  being  exactly  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  apostles,  not  Atlic,  but  Jewish 
Greek  ; — Fifthly,  no  facts  are  recorded,  which  happened  after 
their  death; — Lastly,  no  doctrines  are  maintained,  which 
contradict  the  known  tenets  of  the  authors,  since,  besides  the 
New  Testament,  no  writings  of  the  apostles  are  in  existence. 
But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  spoken,  it 
contains  numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines 
of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  whose  mo- 
rality is  different  from  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  recommends 
fortitude  and  submission  to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that 
enthusiastic  ardour  for  martyrdom,  for  which  those  centuries 
are  distinguished :  the  New  Testament  also  alludes  to  cere- 
monies which  in  the  following  ages  were  disused  or  un- 
known :  all  which  circumstances  infallibly  demonstrate  that 
it  is  not  a  production  of  either  of  those  centuries.' 

IV.  From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  evident,  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  these  books 
are  as  certainly  genuine  as  the  most  indisputable  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  that  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  rest  on  merely 
negative  proof,  we  have  evidence  the  most  direct  and  posi- 
tive which  can  be  desired,  and  this  evidence  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads,  namely  :  1 .  The  Impossibility  of 
a  Forgery,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself; — 2. 
Externai  or  Historical  Evidence,  arising  from  the  ancient 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Heathen  testimonies  in  its  favour, 
and  also  from  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  made  into  various  languages  in  the  very  first 
ages  of  the  church,  and  which  versions  are  still  extant ; — 
and,  3.  Internal  Evidence,  arising  from  the  character  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  from  its  language  and  style, 
from  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  and  from  the  un- 
designed coincidences  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

I.  The  IMPOSSIBILITV  OF  A  FORGERY,  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itself,  is  evident. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic 
in  any  place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and 
well  qualified  to  detect'  the  fraud. ^ 

Now  the  Jews  were  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Christianity  : 
they  put  its  founder  to  death  ;  they  persecuted  his  disciples  with 
implacable  fury  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  i-cli- 
gion  in  its  birth.  If  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  detected  the  imposture  ? 
Is  there  a  single  instance  on  record  where  a  few  individuals  have 
imposed  a  history  upon  the  world  against  the  testimony  of  a 
whole  nation  1  Would  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  re- 
ceived the  gospels,  if  they  had  not  had  suiBcient  evidence  that 
Jesus  Christ  really  appeared  among  them,  and  performed  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  1  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or 
at  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as 
the  genuine  works  of  St.  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached  among 
them  1  Or,  supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  in- 
vention and  distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names 
of  the  other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  re- 
ceived without  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communities 

»  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  25—30. 

«  Witness  (to  mention  no  other  instances)  the  attempt  unsucces.s'"ully 
made  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Ireland,  junior,  in  his  celebrated  Shak 
spearian  Manuscripts,  the  fabrication  of  which  was  (letccled  by  Mr.  Malone, 
in  his  masterly  "  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  miscellaneous  Papi^rs 
and  legal  Instruments  published  December  24,  179.5,  and  attributed  to  Shak- 
speare,  Queen  Elizabeth,  smd  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton."  8vo.  London, 
1796. 


of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the  globe*^  We  might  as  well 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  history  of  the  reformation  is  the  inven- 
tion of  historians,  and  that  no  revolution  happened  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  or  in  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. '  Indeed,  from  the  marks  of  integrity,  simplicity,  and 
fidelitv,  which  every  where  pervade  the  writings  of  the  apo.stlcs, 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  would  not  have  attempted  a 
forgery ;  and  if  they  had  made  the  attempt  in  the  apostolic  age, 
when  the  things  are  said  to  have  happened,  every  person  mast 
have  been  sensible  of  the  forgery.  As  the  volume  called  the 
New  Testament  consists  of  several  pieces,  which  are  ascribed  to 
eight  persons,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  an  imposture ; 
for  if  they  had  written  in  concert,  they  would  not  differ  (as  in  a 
subsequent  page  we  shall  see  that  they  do)  in  slight  matters  ; 
and  if  one  man  wrote  the  whole,  there  would  not  be  such  a  di- 
versity as  we  see  in  the  style  of  the  different  pieces.  If  the  apos- 
tles were  all  honest,  they  were  incapable  of  a  forgery  ;  and  if  they 
were  all  knaves,  they  were  unlikely  to  labour  to  render  men 
virtuous.  If  some  of  them  were  honest,  and  the  rest  cheats,  the 
latter  could  not  have  deceived  the  former  in  respect  to  matters 
of  fact ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  impostors  would  have  attempted  a 
forgery  which  would  have  exposed  them  to  many  inconveniences. 
Had  parts  of  the  Scripture  been  fabricated  in  the  second  or  thi>-d 
century  b}^  obscure  persons,  their  forgeries  would  have  been  re 
jected  by  tlie  intelligent  and  respectable;  and  if  pious  and  learned 
men  had  forged  certain  passages,  their  frauds,  however  well  in- 
tended, would  have  been  discovered  by  the  captious  and  insig- 
nificant, who  are  ever  prone  to  criticise  their  superiors  in  virtue 
or  abilities.  If  the  teachers  of  Christianity  in  one  kingdom 
forged  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  the  copies  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  would  discover  such  forgery  ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  obtain  credit  for  such  a  forgery  in  other  nations. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  having  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  their  gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  former  lan- 
guage, contain  many  Hebrew  idioms  and  words.  Hence  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  gospels  were  not  forged  by  those  early 
Christian  writers,  or  fathers  (as  they  are  called),  who  were 
strangers  to  Hebrew,  since  ui  such  case  they  would  not  abound 
with  Hebrew  words ;  nor  by  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  or  Ei)ipha- 
nius,  since  the  style  of  the  Greek  writings  of  these  fathers  differs 
from  that  of  the  gospels.  Lastly,  as  the  New  Testament  is  not 
calculated  to  advance  the  private  interest  of  priests  or  rulers,  it 
could  not  be  forged  by  the  clergy  or  by  princes  ;  and  as  its  teach- 
ers suffered  in  propagating  it,  and  as  it  was  net  the  established 
religion  of  any  nation  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  it  the  offspring  of  priestcraft,  or  mere  political 
contrivance.  For  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  no  man  had 
any  thing  to  dread  from  exposing  a  forgery  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament;  because,  during  that  time,  the  Christians  had 
not  the  power  of  punishing  informers. '  It  was  therefore  morally 
impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  those  books 
could  be  forged. 

Satisfactory  as  the  preceding;  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  froin 
the  impossibilitj'^  of  a  forgery,  unquestionably  is, 

2.  The  direct  and  positive  testimony  arising  from  the  ex- 
ternal or  historical  eviden'CE  is  by  no  means  inferior  in 
decifivencss  or  importance.  This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,  who  have  quoted  or  alluded  to 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  by;  ancient  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament,  in  various  languages,  which  are 
still  extant.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  quoted  or 
alluded  to  by  a  f erics  rf  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  by  adver- 
sariee  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  may  be  traced  back  in  regular 
succession  from  the  prejient  time  to  the  apostolic  age,^ 

This  sort  of  evidence.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  "is  of  all 
others  the  most  unquestionable,  the  least  liable  to  "any  jirac- 
tices  of  fraud,  and  is  not  dimijiished  by  the  lapse  vf  ages. 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  inserts 
various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  History.  One  such 
insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  History  was  ex- 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  31.     Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xvii.  p.  135. 

*  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  an(^  Christian  Codes,  pp.  150,  lol. 
8vo.  Dublin,  1795.  The  arftument  above  bnelly  .stated  is  urged  at  length 
with  much  force  and  accuracy  by  Abbadie,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Verit6 
de  la  Uellginn  Cliretienne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  39—45.     Amsterdam,  1719. 

'  la  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  tlie  historical  evidence  Ibr  the  genuine- 
ness and  aullienticily  of  the  New  Testament  was  exhibited  chronologically 
from  the  apostolic  a};e  down  to  the  fourth  century  ;  but  as  the  chronoloci- 
cal  series  of  that  evidence  has  been  cavilled  at  by  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  now  traced  backwards  from  the  four-l,  century  to  the  apostolic 
age,  for  the  weighty  and  satisfactory  reasons  twhich  do  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment) assigned  by  iJiahop  Marsh,  in  his  "  Course  of  Lectures  on  Divinity," 
pan  v.  pp.  11—19, 
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tant  at  the  time  whon  Bishop  Tlumet  wrote,  that  it  had  bron 
read  l)y  Pisliop  Burnet  tliat  it  was  received  by  IHsfidp  Bur- 
net aa  the  work  of  Jiord  Chirf^ndon,  and  also  rofrardf  d  by  liim 
as  an  aullietilic  account  of  tlie  transactions  which  it  relates  ; 
and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points  a  tlioiisaiul  years  hence, 
or  as  lon^  as  the  books  exist.  '  This  simple  instance  may 
serve  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who  is  little  aciiustomed  to 
such  researches,  the  nature  and  value  of  the  argument. 

In  examininjr  the  quotations  from  the  Ncnv  Testament, 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  vvritin<js  of  the  first  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  the  learned  ProTessor  Iluf"'^  has  laid  down  the 
following  princi])les,  the  consideration  of  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  solve  nearly  all  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  their  citations  :— 

1.  The  ancient  C-hristian  writers  cite  the  Old  Testament 
with  greater  exactness  than  the  New  Testament;  because 
the  former, being  less  generally  known,  xeqwircd positive  quo- 
tations, rather  than  vague  allusions,  and  perhaps  also  evinced 
more  erudition  in  the  person  who  a]ipealed  to  its  testimony. 

2.  In  passages  taken  from  the  JLstoricul  Writers  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  we  seldom  meet  with  the  identical 
vords  of  the  author  cited  :  but  this  does  not  prevent  allusions 
to  circumstances,  or  to  the  sense,  in  very  many  instances, 
from  rendering  evident  both  the  origin  of  the  passage  and  the 
design  of  the  author.  . 

3.  Quotations  from  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  generally  very  exact,  and  accompanied  with  the 
name  of  the  Author  quoted.  In  this  case  his  name  is,  indeed, 
generally  necessary. 

4.  In  like  manner,  when  quotations  arc  made  from  the 
cpistUs  of  the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the  author  cited 
is  generally  given,  especially  when  the  passage  is  not  lite- 
rally stated. 

5.  The  fathers  oft,  r.  amplify  sentences  of  Scripture  to 
which  they  allude  :  in  w'hicn  case  they  d.isregard  the  words, 
in  order  to  develope  the  ideas  of  the  sacred  writers. 

G.  When  Irenanis,  and  the  fathers  who  followed  him,  re- 
late the  actions  or  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  almost 
always  appeal  to  //  m,  and  not  to  the  evangelists  whom  they 
copy.  Tne  Lord  ^ai/.s — TAe  Lord  hath  dtnic  it — are  their  ex- 
pressions, even  in  those  instances,  where  the  conformity  of 
their  writings  with  our  copies  of  the  origimvl  authors  is  not 
snfTiciently  striking  to  exclude  all  uncertainty  respecting  the 
source  whence  they  drew  the  facts  or  saymgs  related  by 
them.  (This  remark  is  pcvrticularly  wortliy  of  attention, 
becar.se,  of  all  the  ancient  fathers,  Irena-us  is  he  who  has 
rendered  tlic  strongest  and  most  express  testimony  to  the 
authenticity  of  our  four  gospels,  and  who  has  consequently 
drawn  from  them  the  facts  and  discourses  which  he  lias  re- 
lated in  his  writings.) 

7.  Lastly,  it  nuist  on  no  account  be  forgotten,  that  the 
<inotations  of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  our 
printed  editions,  or  our  textus  tecepfus,  but  with  the  text  of 
i/ie  r  church,  and  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  which  text 
was  sometimes  purer,  though  most  frequently  less  correct 
than  ours,  and  always  exhibits  diversities,  in  themselves  in- 
deed of  little  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  would  be 
sufficient  sometimes  to  conceal  the  phrase  cited  from  readers 
who  should  not  remember  that  circumstance. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  commence  the  series  of 
testimonies  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  furnished  by  the  quotations  of  ancient 
Christian  writers,  with  the  fathers  oi  the  fourth  century,- 
because  from  that  century  downwards,  the  works  of  (chris- 
tian Writers  are  so  full  of  references  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  adduce  their  testimonies, 
especially  as  they  would  only  prove  that  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture never  lost  their  character  or  authority  with  the  Christian 
church.  The  witnesses  to  the  genuineness  of  the  bocks  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  this  century,  are  very  numerous ;  but, 
ES  it  would  extend  this  chapter  to  too  great  a  length,  were 
we  to  detail  them  all,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  we  have 
not  fewer  than  ten  distinct  catalogues  of  these  books.  Six 
agree  exactly  with  our  present  cano»»  namely,  the  lists  of 
Atlianasius  (a.  d.  315),^  Epiphanius  (a.  n.  370),*  Jerome 

I        «  Paley's  Evidencpsi,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

f  «  CelI6rier,  Essai  U'line  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouvcau  Testament,  pp. 
17—19.  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr. 
Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  40 — U. 
»  The  testimony  of  Irenrens  is  given  in  p.  4.3.  infra. 
*  Tne  testimony  of  Alhanasiiis  will  be  found  ai  full  length  in  Dr.  Lardncr's 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280—204.  of 
the  Svo.  edition  of  17S9,  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  383 — 406.  of  the  4to.  edition.  The  tes- 
timonies adduced  in  Lartlner,  may  likewise  be  seen  on  a  .smaller  scale  in 
Professor  Less's  valuable  work  on  "The  Authenticity,  uncorrupted  Pre- 


(a.  n.  392),«  Rufiniis  (a.  d.  3!>0.),-  AujTu.'itine,^  Bishop  of 
Hippo  in  .Africa  (a.  d.  394),  and  of  the  fi)rty-four  bishops  as- 
.sembled  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage  (at  which  Au- 
gustine was  present,  a.  n.  397).'-*  Of  the  other  four  cata- 
logues, those  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  310),'o  of 
the  bishops  at  the  council  of  Laodicea  (a.  d.  334),"  and  of 
(Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.  d. 
375),'-'  are  the  same  with  our  canon,  excepting  that  the 
Revelation  is  omitted  ;  and  Philaster  orPhilastrius,'-''  Bishop 
of  Brixia  or  Brescia  (a.  d.  380),  in  his  list,  omits  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation,  though  he  acknow- 
ledws  both  these  books  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

Of  these  various  catalogues,  that  of  Jkrome  is  the  most 
remarkable.  He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  ordained  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  at  Antioch, 
in  the  year  378,  about  which  time  he  is  placed  by  Bp.  Marsh, 
Dr.  Cave,  and  others,  though  Dr.  Lardner  (whose  date  we 
have  followed)  places  him  about  the  year  392,  when  he 
wrote  his  celeorated  book  of  illustrious  men.  "  It  is  well 
known  that  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers;  and  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,. not  only  by  his 
profound  erudition,  but  by  his  extensive  researches,  his  va- 
rious travels,  and  his  long  residence  in  Palestine,  to  investi- 
gate the  authenticity  of  the  several  books  which  compose 
the  New  Testament.  Of  these  books  he  has  given  a  cata- 
logue in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus,  on  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  He  begins  his  catalogue  (which  is  nearly  at 
the  close  of  the  epistlej  with  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John.  'I  he  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions 
as  another  work  of  St.  Luke,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel. 
He  says  that  St.  Paul  wrote  epistles  to  seven  churches  :  the 
seven  churches  are  such  as  we  find  in  the  titles  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul  contained  in  our  present  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  observes, 
that  most  persons  (namely,  in  the  Latin  church)  did  not 
consider  it  as  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul :  but  we  shall  presently 
see  that  hi.s  own  opinion  was  different.  He  further  states, 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The 
seven  catholic  epistles  he  ascribes  to  James,  Peter,  John, 
and  Jude,  and  expressly  says  that  they  wore  apostles.  And 
he  concludes  his  catalogue  with  the  remark,  that  the  Reve- 
lation of  John  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words,  'i'his  cata- 
logue accords  with  the  books  which  we  receive  at  present, 
wfth  the  exception  of  the  Epi.-*tle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  re- 
jection of  this  epistle  is  a  tact  which  Jerome  has  not  at- 
tempted to  conceal ;  and  therefore,  as  he  confidently  speaks 
of  ail  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  testimony 
is  so  much  the  more  in  their  favour.  As  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  a  statem.ent  of  facts,  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  causes  whidi  induced  the 
Latin  church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  what- 
ever those  causes  may  have  been,  they  did  not  warrant  the  re- 
jection of  it,  in  the  estimation  of  .terome  ^limself.  For  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  his  Treatise  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  in  the  article  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul,  Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And  in  his  Epistle  to 
Dardanus,'*  alluding  to  the  then  prevailing  custom  in  the 
Latin  church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  add?, 
'  but  we  receive  it ;'  and  he  assigns  this  powerful  reason, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in  his  own  words,  '  nequaquam 
hujus  temporis  con.^uctud,neTii,  sed  reterum  scriptorum  aucto- 
ritutem  sequentes.' — To  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  added  his  revision  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, which  revision  contained  the  same  books  as  we  have 
at  present.""*  In  this  revision  Jerome  was  employed  by 
Damasus,  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  collate  many  ancient 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  them  to  correct 
the  Latin  version  then  in  use,  wherever  they  appeared  to 

servation,  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  King- 
don,  Svo.  London,  WM ;  and  especially  in  C.  F.  Schniidius's  "  Ilistoria  An- 
tiqua  et  Vindicalio  Canonis  Sacri  Veteris  Novique  Testamenli."  Svo.  Lipsise, 
1775. 

5  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311—319.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.416— 420. 

»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  v.  pp.  1—74. ;  4lo.  vol.  ii.  pjp.  531—572. 

•>  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  V.  pp.  75—78.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  572—574. 

•  Ibiil.  Svo.  vol.  V.  pp.  81—123. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  576—599. 

»  Ibid.  Pvo.  vol.  V.  pp.  79,  80. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  574,  575. 

•0  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  299—303. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409—411. 

>»  Canon  59.  The  canons  of  this  council  were,  not  long  afterwards,  re- 
ceived into  the  body  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church.  Lardner,  Svo. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  308—311.  ;  4l<).  vol.  ii.  pp.  414— 41G. 

>»  I-irdner,  Svo.  vol  iv.  pp.  40t) — 411. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  4G9— 472. 

IS  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  489—501. ;  4lo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  522.  523. 

'<  Tom.  iv.  part  2.  col.  56S.  ed.  Maitianay.  i»  Tom.  ii.  col.  608. 

"■  Bp.  Marsh's  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  several  Branches  of  Divinitv, 
part  V.  pp.  20—22. 
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aisagree  malcriclb/  with  the  true  original.  This  task,  he 
tell3°us,  hb  performed  with  great  care  in  the  four  Gospels, 
■about  the  year  384 ;  and  he  made  the  same  use  of  the  Greek 
copies  in  his  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Enhosians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  most  oro- 
bably  also  in  nis  commentaries  on  the  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  next  distinguished  writer  anterior  to  Jerome  was  Euse- 
Bius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  flourished  in  the  year  315, — 
a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  diligence  and  judgment,  and 
singularly  studious  in  the  Scriptures.  He  received  the  hooks 
of  the  New  Testament  nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  in  his 
various  writings  has  produced  quotations  from  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  them.  His  chief  work  is  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
in  whicli  he  records  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its  com- 
mencement to  his  own  time ;  and  having  diligently  read  the 
works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
certaining what  writings  had  been  received  as  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  twenty-fourth  chapters  of  his  third  book,  he  has 
particularly  treated  on  the  various  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  he  has  delivered, 
not  his  own  private  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  Ihe  church, 
ixxxxiT/xcTT/xn  TT-j-^xS'jO-K,  tho  sum  of  what  he  had  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Christians.  As  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  he  reduces  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  three  following  classes ;  viz. 

I.  Ofyi^Xiy'.uuiviti  Vfitpxi  {^vctfxoKcyn/uevM'  or  aXu&it;  Ktt  wprKus-ci ',) 
that  is,  writings  which  were  universally  received  as  the 
genuine  works  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  In 
this  class  Eusebius  recKons,  1.  The  four  Gospels ;  2.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  3.  The  Epistles  of  J'aul ;  4.  The  first 
Epistle  of  John;  5.  The  first  Epistie  of  Peter.  The  Revela- 
tion of  John  might  a]so  perhups  he  placed  in  this  class,  be- 
cause some  thiiik  its  authenticity  incontrovertible,  yet  the 
mujority  leave  the  matter  undetermined. 

II.  AvTc\yycfAivM  T^-ji<^3u ;  that  is,  writings  on  whose  au- 
thenticity the  ancients  were  not  unanimous.  According  to 
Eusebius,  even  these  have  the  majorily  of  voices  among  the 
ancients  in  their  favour.  He  expressly  calls  them  yvwpt/uav 
o/ucei;  Toi;  ■n-cKKoK  (writings  acknowledged  by  most  to  be  ge- 
nuine,) and  TT-tfirt  7r\ilTCI!  ra'V  £KKKha-lug-ix.ciiv  yi-yvcea-x.ofAiVJ.g  (received 

by  the  majority.)  A  few  doubted  of  their  authenticity  ;  and 
therefore  Eusehius  ranks  them  under  the  class  of  contested 
books.  In  this  class  he  enumerates,  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  1.  The  Epistle  of  James;  2.  The  Epistle 
of  Jude;  3.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter;  4.  The  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  John.  The  Kevelation  of  John,  he 
adds,  is  also  by  some  placed  in  this  class.' 

III.  NoS-*/  Ti>i<fx4 ;  that  is,  writings  confessedly  spurious. 
Among  these  he  enumerates  the  acts  of  Paul ;  the  Shepherd 
of  Hernias;  the  Revelation  of  Peter;  the  Epistle  of  liania- 
bas ;  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews. 

liesides  these,  Eusebius  mentions  certain  books  w^hich 
may  constitute  a  fourth  class  (for  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
the  third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  remark- 
ably perspicuous) ;  viz. 

rV.  Atotto  Kii  i-jcTiZn  (ahsurd  and  impious;)  that  is,  writ- 
ings which  had  been  universally  rejected  as  evidcnily  spurious. 
In  this  class  he  includes  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  and 
of  Matthias ;  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  apos- 
tles. These  writings,  says  he,  contain  evident  errors,  are 
written  in  a  style  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  apostles, 
and  have  not  "been  thought  worthy  of  being  mentioned  by 
any  one  of  the  ancients.^ 

A  few  years  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  or  about  the 
year  300,  Arnobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,"* 
and  Lactantius  his  pupil,-"  composed,  among  other  works, 
elaborate  vindications  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  prove 
their  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  tliey  did  not  cite  them  by  name,  because  they  ad- 
dressed their  works  to  the  Gentiles.  Lactantius,  indeed, 
assigns  this  very  reason  for  his  reserve;  notwithstanding 
which  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  "  He  seems  to  show  that  the 
Christians  of  that  time  were  so  habituated  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  avoid  the  use 
of  it,  whenever  they  discoursed  upon  things  of  a  religious 
nature." 

«  For,  in  early  times,  some  believed  that  this  work  was  not  composed 
DT  .lohn  the  Apostle,  but  by  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  or  by  some 
otner  person.  • 

»  Lardner,  Rvo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  200—275. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  355—395. 

3  l.ardiier,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 — 34. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  &l-i— 257. 

«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  Si— 87. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pii.  257—292. 


During  the  next  preceding  forty  years,  the  imperfect  re- 
mains ot  numerous  writers'  are  still  extant,  in  wliich  they 
either  cite  the  Historical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Test;imcnt, 
or  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  profound  respect ;  but  tlie  tes- 
timony of  VicTORiNUS  Bishop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of 
his  situation  from  that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who  were 
Africans.  Victorinus  wrote  commentaries  on  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  exposition  of  some  passages  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalj^pse,  and 
various  controversial  treatises  against  the  heretics  of  liis  day  ; 
in  which  we  have  valuable  and  most  explicit  testimonies  to 
almost  every  book  of  the  New  Testament." 

Of  all  the  fathers  who  flourished  in  the  third  century,  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  unquestionably  was  Origen,  who  was 
bom  in  Egypt,  a.  d.  184  or  185,  and  died  about  the  year  253. 
It  is  said  ot  him,  that  he  did  not  so  much  recommend  Chris- 
tianity by  what  he  preached  or  wrote,  as  by  the  general  tenor 
of  his  lite.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  even  among  the  heathen  philosophers,  that  they 
dedicated  their  writings  to  him,  and  submitted  them  to  his 
revisal.''  Of  the  critical  labours  of  Origen  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  have  spoken  at  considerable  length  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  w^ork ;»  but,  besides  these  (which  in  themselves 
form  a  decisive  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,) 
he  wrote  a  three-fold  exposition  of  all  the  books  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  scholia  or  short  notes,  tomes  or  extensive  com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  employed  all  his  learning,  critical, 
sacred,  and  profane,  and  a  variety  of  homilies  and  tracts  for 
the  people.  Although  a  small  portion  only  of  his  works  has 
come  down  to  us,  yet  in  them  he  uniformly  beurs  testim.ony 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  have 
it ;  and  he  is  the  first  writer  who  has  given  us  a  perfect  cata- 
logue of  those  books  which  Christiar.s.  unanimously  (or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them)  have  considered  as  the  genuine 
and  divinely  inspired  writings  of  the  apostles.^ 

Gregory  Bishop  of  Neo-Cajsarea,""  and  Dlonysius  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,"  were  pupils  of  Origen ;  so  that  their  testimo- 
nies to  the  New  Testament,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
in  fact  but  repetitions  of  his.  In  the  writings  of  CIyprian 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  a  few  years  after  Origen, 
and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  258,  we  have  most  copious 
quotations  from  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.'^ 

Further,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century, 
there  are  extant  fragments  of  several  writers,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  some  reference  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  Caius,  surnamed  Romanus,  who  was  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Rome,'^  quotes  all  the  epistles  ot  Saint  Paul 
as  his  genuine  productions,  except  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, which  he  has  omitted  to  enumerate  among  the  rest. 
HippOLYTUs  PoRTUENSis  also  has  several  references  to  most 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.i^  Ammonius  com- 
posed a  Harmony  the  Four  Gospels,'*  and  Julius  Afri- 
canus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  apparent  contfadictions  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  delivered  by  the  evangelists 
Matthew  and  Luke.'s 

From  the  third  century  we  now  ascend  to  the  second,  iii 
which  flourished  Tertullian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  who  was  born  in  the  year  160,  and  died  about  the 
year  230.  He  became  a  Montanist  about  the  year  200  ;  and 
Christian  writers  have  commonly  distinguished  between 
what  he  wrote  before  that  period,  and  what  he  publisht;U 
afterwards.  His  testimony,  however,  to  the  authoriiy  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  before  and  after  he  embraced 
the  tenets  of  IMontanus,  is  exactly  the  same.  He  uniformly 
recognizes  the  four  Gospels,  as  written  by  the  evangelists 

5  As  Novatus,  Rome,  a.  d.  251  ;  Diony.sius,  Rome,  a.  d.  259  ;  Conimodian, 
A.  D.  270  ;  Anatolius,  Laodicca,  A.  D.  270 ;  Theognoslus,  A.  D.  282 ;  Methodius, 
Lycia,  a.  d.  290  ;  and  Philcas  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  296.  Accuunta 
ol"  these  writers,  antl  extracts  from  tlieir  testimonies  to  the  Now  Tes- 
tament, are  collected  and  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner.  (Worlcs,  vol.  iii. 
Svo.  or  vol.  ii.  4to.) 

6  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  286—303.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88—98. 
1  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 

8  See  On  Scrip.  Grit.  PaHt  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  iii.  §  2.  I.  4.  infra. 

»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.~42— 544.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  519—675. 

10  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ill  pp.  25 — 57.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  591—608. 

i>  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  57—132  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  C09— C50. 

n  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  133 — 183. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3—30. 

»"  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  20.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  372—379. ; 
4to.  vol.  i.  pp.481— 484.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Fragment  of  Caius  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Routh's  Reliqui.T!  Sacra?,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 32.  See  also  Dr.  Routh's 
fourth  volume,  pp.  1 — 37.  A  translation  of  the  same  fragment  will  be  found 
in  vol.  i.  pp.  159 — ^Itil.  of  Sermons  on  the  Evidencfj  of  Christianity,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.  (now  D.  D.  and  Bishop  of  Calcutta.) 

»♦  Lardner,  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  397-413.  ;  4to.  v.,!.  i.  pp.  495—503. 

15  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.4l5— 430. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  503—513. 

16  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Lardner,  Sva  vol.  ii.pp.  431 — 141. :  4to 
vol.  i.  pp.  513—518. 
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to  whom  wc  ascribe  them ;  distiiifruishing  Mutthcw  and 
John  as  apostles,  and  Mark  and  Luke  as  apostolical  men  ; 
and  assortinjr  the  mithority  of  their  writiriirs  as  inspired 
books,  acknowledjred  by  the  Christian  church  from  their 
original  date.  His  works  are  filled  with  quotations  by  name, 
and  with  long  extracts  from  all  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John.  But 
if  an  author  does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  mere  silence  in  re- 
gard to  any  book  is  no  argument  against  it.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
observed,  that  the  (juotations  from  the  small  volume  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  Tertiillian,  are  both  longer  and  more 
numerous  than  the  (juotations  are  from  all  the  works  of  (Ji- 
cero,  in  writers  of  all  characters,  for  several  ages.  Further, 
TertuUian  has  expressly  affirmed  that,  when  he  wrote,  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the 
world,  both  Christian  and  heathen,  without  exception. 
And  it  also  appears,  that  in  his  time  there  was  already  a 
Ijatin  version  of  some  part  of  the  New  Testament,  if  not  of 
the  whole  of  it :  for,  at  least  in  one  instance,  he  aj)|)eals 
from  the  language  of  such  version  to  the  authority  of  the 
authentic  co])ies  in  Creek.' 

Contemporary  with  TertuUian  was  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  gives  an  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  four 
Gospels  were  written,  and  quotes  almost  all  the  books  of  the 
New  'I'cstament  so  often  by  name,  and  so  amply,  that  to  ex- 
tract his  citations  would  fill  a  large  portion  of  this  volume. 
As  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Origen,  and  travelled  in  quest  of 
authentic  information,  and  did  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
Scriptures  until  he  had  accurately  examined  them,  his  tcHti- 
mony  to  their  autlienticity  possesses  the  greater  weight.^ 

Theoi'hilus  i'ishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  181,  in  his  three 
books  to  Autolycus,  could  only  mention  the  Scriptures  occa- 
sionally, from  the  particular  object  he  had  in  view  :  but  he 
has  evident  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy.' 

Atiienaooras,  a  philosopher  and  a  native  of  Athens,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  180,  is  the  most  polished  and  ele- 

?ant  author  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  his  Apology  for  the 
Christians,  presented  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection  of  tlie  Dead,  he  has  in- 
disputably quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians.' 

Prior  to  these  writers  was  Tren^us,  who  succeeded  the 
martyr  Pothinus,  in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  about  the  year 
170,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later.  His  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  i<?  the 
more  imj)ortnnt  and  valuable,  because  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  had  also  con- 
versed with  many  others  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though 
ho  wrote  many  works,  his  five  books  against  heresies  are  all 
that  remain  :  in  these  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  heathen  authors,  and  the  absurd  and  intricate 
notions  of  the  heretics,  as  well  as  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Though  he  has  nowhere  given 
us  a  professed  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
rncnt,  we  learn  from  his  treatise  that  he  received  as  authen- 
tic and  canonical  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  to  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  the  four  Gospels,  (the  authors  of 
which  he  describes,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  wer<? 
written,)  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, tlie  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippiaiis, 
and  Colossians,  the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
(all  which  Epistles  he  has  repeatedly  ascribed  to  Paul),  the 
two  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second  Epistles  of 
John.  Irenaeus  has  alluded  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  he  is  silent  concerning  the  question,  whether  that  Epistle 
was  written  by  Paul.  We  are  not,  however,  as  Bishop 
Marsh  has  well  observed,  to  attach  to  his  silence  more  im- 
portance tUan  it  deserves.  "  Irenmus,  though  born  a  Greek, 
was  transplanted  to  the  Latin  church,  which  then  rejected 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  therefore  he  had  quoted  it 
as  authority  in  controversial  writings,  he  would  have  aiforded 

>  Sciiimns  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeo  atithentico.  TertuUian  dc  Mongo. 
c.  11.  Lardiipr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  250—287.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.416^36.  Sir  H.  M. 
Wellwood's  Discourses  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Re- 
velation, pp.  230—232. 

»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  ?l)6— as3. ;  4to.  vol.  i.pp.  392-^12. 

»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  liH)— 202. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3S.3— 380. 

«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180—187. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  377    331. 


bis  adversaries  this  ready  answer,  that  he  produced  as  au 
thority  v.hat  was  not  allowed  by  his  own  church.  And, 
since  he  has  nowhere  asserted,  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  the 
author  of  that  Epistle,  his  mere  silence  argues  rather  the 
custom  of  the  Latin  church  (as  it  is  termed  by  Jerome),  than 
the  opinion  of  Irenajus  himself."*  He  has  quoted  the  Epis- 
tle ot  James  once,  and  to  the  book  of  Revelation  his  testi- 
mony is  clear  and  positive:  he  has  not  only  cited  it  very 
often,  but  has  expressly  ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John,  and 
has  distinctly  spoKen  of  the  exact  and  ancient  copies  of  this 
book,  as  being  confirmed  by  the  agreeing  testimony  of  those 
who  had  personally  conversed  with  John  himself. 

In  short,  we  have  the  testimony  of  1  renins,  in  one  form 
or  other,  to  every  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  third  Papistic  of  John, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jude;  which,  as  they  contain  no  point 
of  doctrine,  could  not  afford  any  matter  for  quotations  in  the 
particular  controversies  in  which  Irenaeus  was  engaged, 
whose  writings  (it  must  be  recollected)  were  wholly  contro- 
versial. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  access  to 
the  original  sources  of  information,  the  testimony  of  Irenscus 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
gives  to  such  of  his  writings  as  are  extant,  a  perpetu.il  in- 
terest and  value  in  the  Christian  church  :  for  his  "  quotdtiona 
are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  so  long,  as  to  afford 
undoubted  evidence  that  the  Ijtioks  of  the  New  Te.stament, 
which  were  known  to  the  disciples  of  Polycarp,  arc  the  same 
books  which  have  descended  to  the  present  age."  In  addi- 
tion to" the  preceding  remarks  it  may  be  stated,  that  Irenseus 
mentions  "  the  Code  of  tlie  New  Te&tamcnt  as  ivell  as  the  Old,'''' 
and  calls  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  "  the  Oracles  of  God, 
and  TVritinf^s  dictated  by  his  Wwd  and  Spirit. ''''° 

About  the  year  170,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antonius, 
the  Christians  in  Gaul  suffered  a  terrible  persecution,  par- 
ticularly at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  whence  they  sent  an  affecting 
narrative  to  their  brethren  in  Asia.  In  this  epistle,  of  which 
Eusebius  has  preserved  the  greater  part,  there  are  exact  ro- 
fercnces  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Philip- 
pians,  1  Timothy,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.'  In  this  persecution,  Pothinus  Bishop  of  Lyons,  the 
predecessor  of  Irenaeus,  was  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  also  flourishea  Melito  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in 
Lydia;  whom  some  writers  have  conjectured  (but  without 
any  authority  from  Christian  antiquity)  to  be  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom  the  epistle  is  directed  in  Rev. 
ii.  1 — G.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous  writer,  as 
the  titles  of  thirteen  treatises  of  his  have  beon  transmitted 
to  us,  though  none  of  them  have  reached  our  times,  except 
a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He 
travelled  into  the  East,  to  ascertain  the  Jewish  canon,  and 
left  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From 
the  language  cited  from  him  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  New,  there  is  reason  to  con« 
elude  that  there  was  then  extant  a  volume  or  collection  of 
books,  called  the  JVew  Testament,  containing  the  writings  of 
apostles  and  apostolical  men.  One  of  Melito's  treatises  was 
a  comiuputary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.s 

Hegesippl's,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  was  born  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  and,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian Chronicle,  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Com* 
modus.  He  relates  that,  in  his  journey  from  Palestine  to 
Rome,  he  conversed  with  many  bishops,  all  of  whom  held 
one  and  the  same  doctrine  ;  and  that  "  in  every  city  the  same 
doctrine  was  taught,  which  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
Lord  teacheth  ;"  in  which  passage,  by  "  the  Lard,''''  he  must 
mean  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  containing  the  very  doctrine  taught  and  preached 
by  Jesus  Christ.s 

Tatian  flourished  about  the  year  172;  he  was  converted 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  by  reflecting  on  the  corruptions  and  ab- 
surdities of  gentilism.  After  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr, 
whose  follower  or  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  been,  Tatian 
adopted  various  absurd  and  heretical  tenets,  which  are  de- 
tailed by  ecclesiastical  historians.  He  composed  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  called  aia  TE22APnN,  of  the  four  ;  in  which 

5  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.p.  4L 

6  Ibid,  part  v.  p.  43.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—180. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  363 
—377.    Wellwood's  Discourse.s,  p.  227. 

■>  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c;  1  -A.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  148 — 153. ; 
4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3G0— 362. 

a  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  146— 14S. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  353,  359. 
»  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  ii.  pp.  IH— 145. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3o5 — 3ffi. 
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ne  is  charged  with  maKinor  alterations  and  omissions  in  such 
passages  of  the  Gospels  as  opposed  his  heretical  tenets. 
Tlie  fragments  of  this  harmony,  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  who  wrote  against  Tatian,  prove 
that  it  was  compiled  from  the  same  Gospels  Avliich  we  now 
have,  and  recognize  as  canonical.'  The  identity  of  the  Gos- 
pels harmonized  by  the  latter,  with  our  Gospels,  is  further 
proved  by  the  fad,  that  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  British  Museum  (Codex  Harleianus  5617)  contains  a 
scholium,  the  object  of  which  is  to  support  a  various  reading 
by  the  authority  of  Tatian. ^  Eusebiuss  account  of  Tatian's 
Harmony  further  proves,  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  were 
four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  which  were  in  esteem  with  the 
Christians.  His  oration  or  discourse  a^inst  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  useful  of  all  his  writ- 
ings, contains  several  quotations  from,  and  allusions  to,  the 
Gospels.^ 

Justin,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  from  his  having  sealed 
with  his  blood  his  confession  of  the  truthof  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, was  one  of  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  at  Sichem,  or  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  city  of 
Samaria  in  Palestine,  about  the  year  89.  He  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  a.  d.  133,  flourished  chiefly  from  the  yetir  140 
and  afterwards,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  164  or  167.  He 
wrote  several  pieces,  of  which  only  his  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  the  other  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  (this  last  is  not  entire),  and  his 
Dialoarue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  have  been  preserved.  From 
this  dTalogue  we  learn,  that  before  his  conversion,  Justin  had 


learning,  and  antiquity  of  Justin,  therefore,  constitute  him  a 
witness'  of  the  highest  importance.  He  has  numerous  quo- 
tations from,  as  well  as  allusions  to,  the  four  Gospels,  which 
he  uniformly  represents  as  containing  the  genuine  and  au- 
thentic accounts  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  doctrine.  He 
terms  them,  "  Memoirs,''^  or  commentaries,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
^poslles,''''  "  Chrisfs  Memoirs  ;"  "  Memoirs  of  the  Aposiks  and 
the'r  Companions,  who  have  written  the  history  of  all  things 
concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;"  by  which  he  evi- 
dently means  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  of  Mark 
and  Luke.  Further,  in  his  first  apology  he  tells  us,  that  the 
memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  the  w^ritings  of  the  prophets  were 
read  and  expounded  in  the  Christian  assemblies  for  public 
worship  :  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Gospels  were  at  that 
time  well  known  in  the  world,  and  not  designedly  concealed 
from  any  one.  The  writings  of  Justin  also  contairtexpress 
references  to,  or  quotations  from,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
and  Colossians,  the  second  Epistle  totne  Thessalonians,  the 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  he  ex- 
pressly says  was  written  by  "John,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ."' 

Anterior  to  Justin,  was  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in 
Asia,  whose  public  life  is  placed  between  the  years  110  and 
116.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Polycarp  and  John  the 
presbyter  or  elder,  both  of  them  apostolical  men,  if  not  with 
the  apostle  John  himself;  consequently  he  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information.  He  bears  express  testimony  to 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  he  ascribes  to  those 
evangelists;  he  has  also  quoted  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and 
the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  alludes  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  well  as  to  the  book  of  Revelation. 

We  have  now  traced  the  external  evidence  for  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
present  time  backward  to  the  second  century,  without  the  aid 

»  Clement.  Alcxandrin.  Stromata,  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  13.  Ephrem  the  Syrian 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  Tatian's  worlc,  which  was  known  to  the  writers  of 
the  Syrian  church  ;  one  of  whom,  Dionysius  BarsalibEEUs  tells  us  from  this 
commentary,  that  the  diatessaron  of  Tatian  wasaharmony  composedof  our 
four  Gospels.  Tlieodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria  in  the  fourth  century, 
mentions  the  alterations  and  excisions  made  by  Tatian;  and  adds  that  he 
saw  the  work,  which  in  other  respects  was  correct,  generally  used  by  the 
orthodox  themselves,  from  whom  he  collected  and  took  away  two  hundred 
copies,  in  order  to  substitute  for  them  others  which  had  not  been  altered. 
Theodoret.  Heeret.  Fab.  1. 1.  c.  20.  cited  in  Cellerier's  Introduction  au  Nouv. 
Test.  p.  23. 

!>  Cellerier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  23. 

»  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.29.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  135—140.; 
4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  353—3.55 
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of  the  apostolic  fathers,  (that  is,  of  those  who  were  the  im- 
mediate contemporaries  or  disciples,  acquaintances,  or  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,)  or  of  any  other  writers  whose  tes- 
timony can  in  any  way  be  questioned.  "  But  though  we  have 
suffioient  proof,  independently  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  there 
is  no  reason  ibr  our  rejecting  them  altogether  as  useless. 
When  the  passages  in  their  writings,  which  are  supposed 
only  from  their  resemblance  to  have  been  borrowed  from  cor- 
responding passages  in  the  Gospels,  or  other  books,  are 
brought  forward,  as  usual,  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  then 
indeed  lost  in  uncertainty,  whether  sucli  passages  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  New  Testameut  or  not.  But  when  we  have 
already  proved,  that  such  books  of  the  New  Testament,  a$ 
they  are  supposed  to  have  qtioted,  were  then  in  existence ,71X16. 
therefore  might  have  been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  irn;rh 
more  credible,  that  those  books  really  were  quoted  by  them. 
It  is  true,  that,  if  the  validity  of  a  witness  must  be  preA'iously 
established  by  means  which  prove  of  themselves  what  the  wit' 
ness  is  intended  to  prove,  the  importance  of  his  evidence  is 
thereby  diminished.  But  in  the  present  case  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  more  evidence,  which 
is  quite  unnecessary,  as  with  showing,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolic  fathers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  consistent  with  the 
evidence  already  produced."*  There  are,  however,  some 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  mentioned  by  name,  and 
others  which  are  so  expressly  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic 
fathers,  as  to  prove  most  clearly  that  such  writings  must  have 
been  extant  in  their  time  :  and  although  (as  above  remarked) 
their  testimony  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
series  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to 
see  their  attestations  ;  because,  independently  of  their  quota- 
tions from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  their  al- 
lusions to  them,  the  apostolic  fathers  were  the  chief  persans 
from  ivhom  the  writers,  that  immediately  succeeded  them,  re- 
ceived the  information  which  they  have  trajismitted  to  us,  can 
cerning  the  authors,  and  the  general  reception  of  those  hookA, 
The  testimony,  therefore,  of  these  apostolical  men  forms  an 
important  link  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  which  was 
intended  for  the  conviction  of  the  latest  ages :  and  though 
their  works  might  at  first  have  been  published  anonymously, 
from  a  dread  01  persecution,  yet  the  authors  of  them  were 
well  known  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any  difference 
among  the  ancients  concerning  them.  The  antiquity  of  their 
writings  beiijg  admitted,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  were 
written  by  those  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  or  not ; 
especially  as  it  is  clear  from  their  contents,  that  the  authors 
of  them  were  pious  and  good  men.  For  the  writings  in 
question  were  pious  and  moral,  worthy  of  the  apostolicalage, 
and  of  apostolical  men  ;  and  are  not  calculated  to  serve  any 
party,  nor  to  countenance  any  opinion  of  the  then  existing 
sects  of  philosophy.  They  are  also  written  in  a  style  of 
evangelical  simplicity,  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  re- 
signation, and  without  that  display  of  learning  which  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries.^ 

The  apostolic  fathers  are  five  in  ntimber,  viz.  Barnabas, 
Clement,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 

1.  Barnabas,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3. 
46,  47.  1  Cor.  ix.  6.)  who  is  also  expressly  styled  an  apos- 
tle (Acts  xiv.  14.),  is  the  author  of  an  epistle  that  was  held 
in  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  is  still 
extant.  In  this  epistle,  though  no  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  expressly  named  in  it,  yet  there  are  to  be  found  ex- 
pressions, which  are  identically  the  same  that  occur  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  one  in  particular,  which  is  intro- 
duced with  the  formula,  "  it  is  written,''''  w^hich  was  used  by 
the  Jews  when  they  cited  their  sacred  books.  The  epistle 
of  Barnabas  further  contains  the  exact  words  of  several  other 
texts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  are  allusions  to  some 
others :  it  also  contains  many  phrases  and  reasonings  used 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  whom  the  author  resembles,  as  his 
fellow-labourer,  without  copying  him.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Barnabas  cites,  or  alluaes  to,  many  more  passages  out 
of  the  Old  Testament  than  from  the  New ;  which  is  to  be 

6  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  65. 

6  The  best  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  is  to  be  found  in 
the  work  intitled  SS.  Patrum,  qui  lemporibus  aposlolicisfloruerunt,  Bar- 
naba,  Clemenlis,  Hernia,  Jgnatii,  Polycarpi,  Opera  vera  et  supposititia  , 
una  cum  Clemenlis,  Ignatii,  Polycarpi,  Actis  et  Martyriis  J.  B.  Cottle- 
rius  Soc.  Sorbon.  Theol.  ex  MSS.  Codd.  eruil,  versiotiibusqzie  et  nolis  il- 
lustravit.  Recensuit,  notasgue  ad/ecit,  Joannes  Clericus.  2  vols,  folio. 
Amst.  1724.  An  excellent  English  transl.i!  urn  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers  was  made  by  Archbishop  Woke,  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  in  1817 
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attributed  to  the  time  and  cliarnctcr  of  the  writer,  who  was  a 
Jew,  and  who  ar^jiied  ciii('riy  with  Jews.' 

2.  Cj.emknt,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  fellow-labourer  of 
the  apostle  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  wrote  an  epistle  (which  has 
not  come  down  to  us  entire)  in  the  name  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  to  tlie  church  at  (Corinth,  in  order  to  compose  certain 
dissensions  that  prevailed  thi^re.  In  this  epistle  there  are 
several  passaws,  which  exhibit  the  words  oi  Christ  as  they 
stand  in  the  Gospels,  without  mentioninjr  them  as  quotations, 
aofrceably  to  the  usafre  which  then  {generally  prevailed.  HeT 
also  cites  most  of  the  epistles.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  (element  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Home  a.  d.  91,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Trajan,  a.  d. 
100.-' 

3.  Hermas  was  also  contemporary  with  Paul,  by  whom 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  14.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  three  nooks,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  entitled  the  "Pas/w"  or  '■'■Shepherd"  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  early  fathers.  It  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  though  now  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version, 
and  it  contains  numerous  allusions  to  the  New  Testament.'* 

4.  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  70,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  a.  d.  107,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  a.  d. 
116.  If  (as  some  have  supposed)  he  was  not  one  of  the 
little  children  whom  .Tesus  took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed, 
it  is  certain  that  he  convei-sed  familiarly  with  the  apostles, 
and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  doctrine.  He  has 
left  several  epistles  that  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
tinctly quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  has 
cited  or  alluded  to  the  Acts  and  most  of  the  Epistles.^ 

5.  Poi-YCAr.p  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostle 
John,  by  whom  he  was  also  appointed  Bishop  of  Smyrna. 
He  had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epistle  in  the  Revelation  is  addressed. 
He'sufTered  martyrdom  about  the  year  166.  Of  the  various 
writings  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  left,  only  one  epistle 
remains  ;  and  in  this  he  has  nearly  forty  allusions  to  the  dit- 
fcrent  books  of  the  New  Testament.' 

On  the  preceding  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  we 
may  remark,  that,  without  any  professed  intention  to  ascer- 
tain the  canon  of  tlie  New  Testament,  they  "have  most 
eiTectually  ascertained  it,  by  their  quotations  trom  the  seve- 
ral books  which  it  contains,  or  by  their  explicit  references  to 
tliem,  as  tlie  authentic  Scriptures  received  and  relied  on  as 
inspired  oracles,  by  the  whole  Christian  church.  They  most 
frequently  use  the  same  words  which  are  still  read  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  even  Avhen  they  appear  to  have  quoted 
from  memory,  without  intending  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  same  language,  or  to  have  merely  referred  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  professing  to  quote  them,  it  is  clear  that  they 
had  precisely  the  same  texts  in  their  view  which  are  still 
found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  what  is  of 
chief  importance  on  this  subject,  every  competent  judge  of 
their  writings  must  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  all 
the  questions  which  occurred  to  them,  either  in  doctrine  or 
morals,  they  uniformly  appealed  to  the  same  Scriptures 
which  are  ni  our  possession ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  were  universally  accustomed  to  refer  to  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  containing  what  related  to  the  sub- 

J'ects  which  they  were  led  to  discuss,  without  appearing  to 
ave  intentionally  omitted  any  of  them.  All  the  inspired 
books,  or  the  same  texts,  are  not  quoted  by  everj"^  writer  ;  as 
the  subject  of  the  I'jpistle  to  Philemon  could  not  be  so  fre- 
quently appealed  to,  as  the  doctrine  of  larger  and  more  argu- 
mentative epistles.     They  had  no  intention  to  record  the 

«  Coioli?rii  Patrfs  Apostolici,  vol.  i.  pp.  15 — 66.  lyardncr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
12— 'J2.  ;  i\o.  vol.  I.  pp.  dS.'? — ^.  Dr.  Lanliier,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  that  Biirnahas  rel'erred  to  any  books  of  I  lie 
New  TestaMieiU  ;  "nor,"  he  add^  "ought  it  to  be  reckoned  strange  that  a 
man,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  had  the  same  spirit  and 
bke^ifis  with  them,  if  he  was  not  an  apostle  himself,  should  often  reason 
and  argue  like  them,  without  quoting  their  writings  or  referring  to  them." 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  353. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  The  propriety  of  consider- 
ing Barnabas  as  a  testimony  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  is 
aUo  questioned  by  Prof.  Less,  in  his  work  on  the  "Authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  33 — 40.  Should'  the  reader 
coincide  in  opinion  with  these  eminent  critics,  the  absence  of  Barnabas's 
testimony  will  not  affect  the  general  argument,  which  is  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  22-47. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  289—303.  Colelerius, 
vol.  i.  pp.  185 — 189. 

»  Cotelcrius,  vol.  i.  pp.  75 — 126.  Lardner,  Svo  vol.  ii.  pp.  50 — 65. ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.Sas— 313. 

'  Jbid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  11 — 42.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  65 — 85. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp. 
813 — Z'Si. 

»  The  Greek  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  is  not  entire.    It  is 

?iven  in  Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  136 — 189.  and  in  the  entire  Latin  epistle  in  pp. 
90, 191     Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  86—100. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  325—333. 
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particulars  of  the  canon,  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New 
Festament,  not  having  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  testimony  to  succeeding  ages  ;  though  the 
facts  which  they  have  furnished  to  est:mlish  it,  incidentally 
or  occasionally  introduced  in  their  writings,  are  not  on  this 
account  less  intelligible  or  important,  but  on  the  contrary, 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  weight  and  value  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. Tliere  is  scarcely  a  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  one  or  other  of  the  apostolical  fathers  has  not 
either  quoted  or  referred  to ;  and  their  united  and  uninten- 
tional testimony,  given  in  this  form,  is  certainly  more  deci- 
sive of  the  original  authority  assigned  to  the  Scriptures  re- 
ferred to,  than  a  precise  list  of  them,  or  a  professed  disserta- 
tion from  any  individual  to  prove  their  authenticit)%  would 
have  been.  They  uniformly  quote  and  allude  to  them,  ^yith 
the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  inspired  writings  :  and  they 
describe  them  as  '  Scriptures,'  as  '  Sacred  Scriptures,'  and  as 
'tha Oracles  of  the  Lord.'  There  is  indeed  good  reason  to 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  multiplicity  of  references,  but 
from  the  language  employed  by  the  apostolical  fathers  in 
making  their  quotations,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  only  generally  received,  and  in  common  use 
in  the  Christian  churches,  but  that  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  been  collected  and  circulated  in  one  volume  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
second  century."^  This  fact  may  be  fairly  deduced  from 
the  language  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  says  in 
substance,  '  that  in  order  to  understand  the  will  of  God,  he 
fled  to  the  gospels,  which  he  believed  no  less  than  if  Christ 
in  the  flesh  had  been  speaking  to  him  ;  and  to  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  whom  he  esteemed  as  the  presbytery  of  the 
whole  Christian  church.''  The  gospels  and  /Ae  apostles,  in 
the  jdural,  suppose  that  the  writings  referred  to  had  been 
collected  and  were  read  together.^ 

Lastly,  we  have  evidence  that  some  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  cited  by  coniemporury  apostles  themselves. 

Thus,  Paul  has  the  following  sentence  in  1  Tim.  v.  18. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  7-eward,  which  occurs  only  in 
Saint  Luke's  Gospel  (x.  7.),  whence  we  conclude  that  this 
was  extant  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy. And  James  (ii.  8.)  evidently  refers  to  Matt.  xxii.  39., 
when  he  says.  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  Ike  Scrip' 
tare, — "  Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," — ye  do 
well.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  necessarj'.  In 
further  illustration  of  this  testimony  it  may  be  observed,  that 
as  the  apostles  enjoj-^ed  miraculous  gifts,  particularly  the  gift 
of  discerning  spirits,  they  very  early  acknowledged  the  in- 
spiration of  one  another's  writings,  and  considered  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Peter,  speaking  of  Paul's  epistles,  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  16.^, 
that  the  "  unteuchabfe  and  unstable  wrest  them,  as  they  also  Ao 
the  OTHER  SCRIPTURES,  unto  their  own  destruction^ 

In  reviewing  the  body  of  evidence  which  has  now  been 
Stated,  it  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  the  wit- 
nesses lived  at  different  times,  and  in  countries  widely  remote 
from  one  another;  Clement  flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at 
Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr  in  S)'ria,  Ire- 
najus  in  France,  Athenagoras  at  Athens,  Theophilus  at  Anti- 
och, Clement  and  Origen  at  Alexandria,  Tertullian  at  Car- 
thage, and  Augustine  at  Hippo,  both  in  Africa;  and,  to 
mention  no  more,  Eusebius  at  Caesarea.  Philosophers,  rhe- 
toricians, and  divines,  men  of  acuteness  and  learning,  all 
concur  to  prove  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
equally  well  known  in  distant  countries,  and  received  as 
authentic,  by  men  who  had  no  intercourse  with  one  another. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  be  derived  from  the  Heretical  Writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  is  still  more  important  than  even  that  of 
the  orthodox  fathers.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  former,  not 
only  to  falsify,  or  misrepresent  particular  passages,  but  to 
erase  such  as  were  not  reconcilable  with  tlieir  peculiar  tenets. 
Now  this  very  circumstance,  as  Michaelis^  most  forcibly  ob- 
serves, is  a  positive  proof  that  they  considered  the  New 
Testament  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  They 
might  deny  an  apostle  to  be  an  infallible  teacher,  and  there- 
fore banish  his  writings  from  the  sacred  canon  ;  but  they  no- 
where contend  that  the  apostle  is  not  the  author  of  the  oook 
or  books ^which  bear  his  name. 

•  Sir  n.  M.  Wellwood's  Discourses  on  the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Revelation,  pp.  215—217. 

1  This  is  the  paraphrase  of  Lc  Clerc,  and  gives,  I  am  persuaded,  the  irnn 
meaning  of  Ignatius.  The  words  of  Ignatius  are  these  : — "Fleeing  to  the 
gospels,  as  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the  presbytery  of  the 
church."  Epist.  ad.  Philadelph.  Sect.  v.  •  Ibid.  p.  ^18. 

»  Introduction  to  the  Nevr  Testament,  vol.  I.  p.  35. 
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Thus  Cesinthus  (who  was  contemporary  with  the  apos- 
tle John)  maintained  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  thr; 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  :  and  because  Paul  delivered 
a  contrary  doctrine  in  his  epistles,  which  are  cited,  Ceriathus 
and  his  followers  denied  that  he  was  a  divine  apostle. 
Paul's  epistles  therefore — the  very  same  that  we  now  have — 
were  exlmt  in  the  first  century,  and  were  acknowledged  to 
be  his  by  the  Ccrinthifins.  And  as  tliis  sect  received  and 
approved  the  orospel  of  Matthew,  because  it  did  not  contra- 
dict tlieir  tenets,  it  is  consequently  evident  that  his  gospel 
was  likewise  extant  in  the  first  centurj".' 

Again,  in  the  same  age,  the  Ebiomites  rejected  all  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  and  called  him  an  apostate,  because  he  departed 
from  the  Levitical  law  ;  and  they  adopted  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, which  however  they  corrupted  by  various  alterations 
and  additions.  Tliis  proves  that  Matthew's  gospel  was 
then  published,  and  that  Paul's  epistles  were  then  known.-' 

In  the  following  century,  the  Basilidians,  Valentinians, 
and  other  heretics,  who  altered  or  rejected  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  their 
respective  tenets,  are  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  such  books  as  they  have  quoted  or  alluded  to.  But, 
among  the  heretics  who  erased  and  altered  passages  of 
Scripture,  to  make  it  agree  with  their  doctrines,  we  may  es- 
pecially instance  Marcion,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  He  lived  therefore  in  an  age  when  he 
<?ould  easily  have  discovered  if  the  writings  ot*  the  New 
Testament  had  been  forged  ;  and  as  he  was  greatly  incensed 
atrainst  the  orthodox  Christians,  who  had  excommunicated 
him,  if  such  a  forgery  had  been  committed,  most  unques- 
tionably he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  a  discovery  that 
would  have  afforded  him  the  most  ample  means  of  triumph. 
He  had  likewise  the  experience  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  foreign  countries,  having  travelled  from  Sinope,  his  na- 
tive place,  to  Rome  (where  he  afterwards  resided),  in  order 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that 
had  been  denounced  against  him.  But,  throughout  the  vast 
intermediate  country  between  those  two  places,  he  was  un- 
able to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  New  Testament 
being  a  forgery.  Thus  frustrated,  he  affirmed  that  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  of 
Peter  and  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  in  general, 
were  writings,  not  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews.  He  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  first  ten 
epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  Epiphanius  has  charged  him  with 
altering  every  passage  that  contradicted  his  own  opinions: 
but,  as  many  of  these  are  what  modern  critics  call  various 
readings,  this  assertion  of  Epiphanius  must  be  received  with 
caution.  The  conduct  of  Marcion,  however,  proves,  that  the 
above-mentioned  books  of  the  New  Testament  did  then  ex- 
ist, and  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  testimony  to  he  drawn  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  very  strong.     In  consequence  of  Marcion's  re- 

J'ecting  some  books  entireh/,  and  mutilating  others,  the  ancient 
yhristians  were  led  to  examine  into  the  evidence  for  these 
eacred  writings,  and  to  collate  copies  of  them,  and  on  this 
account  to  speak  very  frequently  in  their  works,  as  well  of 
"whole  books  as  of  particular  passages ;  and  thus  we,  who 
live  in  a  later  ago,  are  enabled  to  authenticate  these  books, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  genuine  reading  of  many  texts,  in  a  bet- 
ter manner  that  we  otherwise  could  have  done.^ 

It  were  easy  to  adduce  other  instances  from  the  ancient 
heretics,  if  the  preceding  were  insufficient ;  we  therefore  con- 
clude this  head  of  evidence  with  the  following  summary  of 
the  learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner  : ' — "  Noitus,"  says  he, 
"  Paul  of  Samosata,  t*>dbellius,  Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  No- 
vatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists,  besides  Ar- 
t«mon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,^  and  divers  others,  all  re- 
ceived most,  or  all  of  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  the  Catholics  received  ;  and  agreed  in  the  same  re- 
spect for  them,  as  being  wnritten  by  apostles,  or  their  dis- 
ciples and  companions." 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Adversaries  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 

«  For  an  account  of  the  Cerinthians,  seeEnsebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  28. 
Lariiner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  319—330. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  564—571. 

»  Eusebius,  Eccl  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.    Michaelis,  vol.  i  p.  37. 

»  For  an  ample  account  of  Marcion  and  his  tenets,  see  Dr.  Lariiner's 
History  of  Heretics,  chap.  10.  Worlts,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  358—415. ;  4to.  vol. 
ir.  pp.  598—624.    IMichaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  37—39. 

*  In  the  General  Review  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  V.  p  349. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 

>  For  accounts  of  these  various  sects,  see  their  respective  titles  in  the  fifth 
index  to  Dr.  Lardner's  works. 


tament,  which  is  equally  important  with  the  testimonies  of 
the  ancient  heretics.  As,  however,  the  testinionies  of  the 
Jewish  writers  apply  as  much  to  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  its  anthenticity,  and  are  therefore  noticed 
in  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  at  present  adduce  only 
the  testimonies  afibrded  by  heathen  adversaries  of  the  first 
four  centuries  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  a  very 
early  period  of  C'hristianity,  w'riters  can  be  produced  who 
considered  the  New  Testament  as  the  work  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists:  and  Chrysostom  remarks,  with  equal  force 
and  justice,"  that  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  two  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  powerful  witnesses  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  New  Testament,  since  they  could  not  have  argued 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  it  it  had  not  existed  in  that 
early  period. 

I.  Uelsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century,  wrote  a  work  against 
Christianity,  entitled  Ami^k  Aoyo;,  the  greater  part  of  w-hich 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time  by  Origen,  in  his  re- 
ply to  it.  In  this  treatise,  which  is  written  under  the  as- 
sumed charScter  of  a  Jew,  Celsus  not  only  mentions  by  name, 
but  also  quotes  passages  from  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, so  that  It  is  certain  we  have  the  identical  books  to<> 
which  he  referred.  Thus,  "the  miraculous  conception  is 
mentioned  with  a  view  of  accusing  the  Virgin  Mary  of  adul- 
terjr  -J — we  also  recognise  Joseph  s  intention  of  putting  her 
away,8  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the  angel  warning 
him  in  a  dream  to  take  her  as  his  wife  :^ — we  meet  with  a 
reference  to  the  star  that  was  seen  at  his  birth,  and  the 
adoration  paid  to  the  new-born  Saviour  by  the  Magi  at  Beth- 
lehem :'« — the  murder  of  the  infants  by  Herod,"  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  deceived  by  the  wise  men,  is  noticed,  as 
also  the  re-appearance  of  the  angel  to  Joseph,'^  and  his  con- 
sequent flight  into  Egypt.'^  Here  then  are  references  to  all 
the  facts  of  our  Saviour  s  b'Hk.  Again,  we  are  informed  of 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove,"  and  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  Jordan  ;'*  we 
hear  also  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  ;^'' — we  are  told 
that  C  hrist  was  constantly  attended  by  a  certain  number  of 
disciples,  though  the  number  is  not  correct :'' — there  is  an 
allusion  to  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  well  ;'8 — and  a  reference  less  distinct  to  the 
attempt  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  to  throw  him  down  the 
rock,  on  which  their  city  was  built  :'9 — here,  therefore,  is 
ample  testimony  to  his  baptism,  and  the  facts  immediately 
following  it.  Celsus  also  pretends,  as  Origen  informs  us, 
to  believe  the  inh-acles  of  Clirist;  and  those  of  healing  the 
sick,  feeding  five  thousand  men,  and  raising  the  dead,  are 
expressly  mentioned,  though  they  are  attributed  to  magical 
innuence.23  Several  passages  also  in  our  Saviour's  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  are  quoted  verbatim  ;2i  and  his  pred.c'ions  re- 
lating to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  are  re- 
corded.-'^  Nor  are  tlie  closing  scenes  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
ministry  noticed  with  less  exactness.  We  meet  with  the 
treacher}"-  of  Judas,  and  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master  ;2'  we 
are  informed  that  Christ  was  bound,  insulted,^!  beaten  with 
rods  and  crucified  ;-'' — we  read  of  the  gall,  which  was  given 
him  to  eat,  and  vinegar  to  drink  ;2J  and  we  are  insulted  with 
an  unfeeling  jest  upon  the  blood  and  water,  that  flowed  from 
our  dying  Redeemer's  side.^'"  This  writer  mentions  also 
some  words  which  were  uttered  by  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  alludes  to  the  earthquake  and  darkness  that  immediately 
followed  the  crucifixion.'^^  There  is  also  mention  made  of 
the  appearance  of  the  angels  at  the  senulchre,^^  and  of  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  IMary  Magaalen,-'"  and  the  dis- 
ciples,^'  after  his  resurrection.  Such  are  many  of  the  facts, 
and  more  might  have  been  recited,  relating  to  the  ministry^ 
and  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  the  remaining  pa*^ 
of  the  work  of  the  autlior  before  us.  And  who  is  this  au- 
thor ■?     He  was  an  infidel  write/,  and  one  of  the  greatest 

s  In  his  sixth  homily  on  1  Cor.  (Op.  torn.  x.  p.  47.)  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  7. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 

1  Orison  contra  Cclsum,  4to.  Cantabrigia;,1677,  lib.  i.  p.  22. 

8Lib7i.p.22.  »  Lib.  v.  p.  266.  »»  Lib.  i.  p.  31. 

>' Origen  contra  Celsum,4to.    Canlahrigiaj,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  45. 

"Lib.  i.  p.  51.  "  Lib.  i.  pp.  22.  30.  '«  Lib.  i.  p.  31. 

»s  Lib.  ii.  p.  10.3.  is  Lib.  vi.  p.  303.  '■■  Lib.  i.  p.  47. 

>8  Lib.  i.  p.  55.  »9  Lib.  vi.  \).  298.  »o  Lib.  i.  p.  53. 

"  Particularly  the  comparison  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  lib.  vii.  p.  343.  ;  the 
precept,  if  thy  enemy  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  to  turn  to  him  the  other, 
lib.  vii.  p.  370. ;  and  the  impossibility  of  serviuK  two  masters,  lib.  viii.  p.  3S<5. 
The  simile  of  a  camel  passing  through  the  rye  of  a  needle  is  also  noticed, 
lib.  vi.  p.  236. 

M  Lib.  ii.  pp.  67.  »»  Lib.  ii.  p.  7.  ««  Lib.  vi.  p.  282 

»»  Lib.  ii.  pp.  79. 81.  m  Lib.  iv.  p.  174.  lib.  ii.  p.  82. 

»i  Lib.  ii.  p.  82.  «  Lib.  ii.  p.  94.  »»  Lib.  ii.  p.  266 

10  Lib.  ii.  p.  94.  *'  Lib.  ii.  p.  VA. 
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in  Greek,  and  afu^nvards   translated  into  Hebrew.' 
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Is  it 


encmiRS  with  wliom  Christianity  ever  had  to  contend.     Now 

tcstiinnny  such  as  the  above,  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  [  credible,  then,  th.il  so  sa^rncii  us  an  infiiiirer  could  have  failed 

New  Testament,  would  be  8tron;T  proof  of  the  truth  of  the    in  discoveriufr ;»  forfjery  wiiri  respect  to  the  New  Testament 


(lospel,  even  if  recorded  by  a  friend  to  the  cause,  or,  at  least, 
if  recorded  by  an  inditierent  writer.  But  wlien  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  professed  enemy  to  our  reli<^ion,  who,  as 
such,  Wfnild  Jiavc  denied  tlie  facts,  had  then'  b(,'en  any  room 
for  so  doin<r,  the  force  of  it  is  almost  irresistible.  For  Cel- 
sus  never  once  hints,  that  the  history  its(>lf  is  falne,  but  en- 
deavours from  tlie  f^icts  tliemsclves  to  disprove  the  credi- 
bility of  the  (Jospel.  And  the  value  of  this  testimony  is 
infinitely  increased  by  talcing  into  the  account  the  tim§  at 
which  the  writer  lived,  which  was  but  little  more  than  a 
r_^ntury  afti^r  llie  v(^ry  period  at  which  the  events  themselves 
h  opened.  lie  had,  therefore,  ample  means  of  satisfyingr 
himself  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which  he  comments ;  and 
it  is  not  easily  credible,  that  he  would  have  neorlected  those 
means,  since  the  very  circumstance  alone,  of  a  falsity  in  the 
narrative  would  at  once  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
evangelists,  and  thus  overthrow  the  religion  whicii  that  tes- 
timony has  established."'  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  no  one  instance  throughout  his  memorable  attack  upon 
Christianity,  did  (^elsus  question  the  Gospels  as  books  of 
history ;  on  the  contrary,  he  at^mitted  most  of  the  facts  re- 
lated in  them ;  and  he  has  borne  testimony  to  the  persecu- 
tions suffered  by  the  Christians  for  their  faith.  He  accuses 
the  Christians  of  altering  the  Gospels,  which  refers  to  the 
alterations  made  by  the  Marcionites,  Valentinians,  and  other 
heretics;  and  it  is  very  material  to  remark,  that  this  acute 
adversary  of  Christianity  professed  to  draw  his  argimients 
from  the  writings  received  by  its  professors,  especially  the 
four  Gospels,  and  that  in  no  one  inntunce  did  he  derive  any  of 
his  objections  from  spurious  writings.^ 

'2.  The  testimony  of  Porphyry  is  still  more  important 
than  that  of  Celsus.  He  was  born  a.  d.  233,  of  fyrian 
oriirin ;  but,  unhappily  for  the  present  age,  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  (^onstan  .ine  ancl  other  Christian  emperors,  in  causing 
his  writings  against  Christianity  to  be  destroyed,  has  de- 

{) rived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  full  extent  of 
lis  objections  airainst  the  Christian  faftli.  It  is,  says  Mi- 
chaelis,  universally  allowed  that  Porphyry  is  the  most  sen- 
sible as  well  as  severe  adversarj""  of  the  Christian  religion 
that  antiquity  can  produce.  He  was  versed  not  only  in  po- 
litical but  also  in  philosophical  history,  as  appears  Irom  nis 
lives  of  the  philosophers.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tians was  not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  he  had  con- 
versed with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Rome :  his  resi- 
dence in  I3asan  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  a  strict 
intercourse  with  the  Nazarenes,  who  adopted  onl}'  the  He- 
brew Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew;  and  his  thirst  for  philoso- 
phical inquiry  must  have  induced  him  to  examine  the  cause 
of  their  rejecting  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
whether  it  was  that  they  considered  them  as  spurious,  or 
that,  like  the  Ebionites,  they  regarded  them  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostles,  though  not  divinely  inspired.  L,  nabled 
by  his  birth  to  study  the  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors, 
he  was  of  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
best  qualified  fur  inquiring  into  the  authenticity  ot  the  sa- 
cred writings.  He  possessed,  therefore,  every  advantage 
which  natural  abilities  or  political  situation  could  afford,  to 
discover  whether  the  New  Testament  was  a  genuine  work 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  was  imposed 
upon  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors. 
But  no  trace  of  this  suspicion  is  anj'  where  to  be  found,  nor 
did  it  ever  occur  to  Porphyry,  to  suppose  that  it  was  spurious. 
The  prophecy  of  Daniel  he  made  no  scruple  to  pronounce  a 
forgery,  and  written  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  : 
his  critical  penetration  enabled  him  to  discover  the  perfect 
coincidence  Detwcen  the  predictions  and  the  events;  and  de- 
nying divine  inspiration,  be  found  no  other  means  of  solving 
the  problem.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  he  uses  an 
argument  which  is  an  equal  proof  ot  nis  learning  and  sa- 
gacity, though  his  objection  does  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  prophet ;  viz.  from  a  Greek  paranomasia,  or  play  on 
words  which  he  discovered  in  the  history  of  Daniel  and  Su- 
sanna, he  concludes  the  book  to  have  been  written  originally 

>  Trollope's  Iluls^an  Prize  Essay  on  (he  expedients  to  wliich  the  Gentile 
philosopl)(;rs  resorted  iu  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  Svo.  pp.  29— 
:t».     London,  lSi.>. 

»  As  the  works  of  Celsus  have  long  since  perished,  the  nature  of  his  ob- 
jections can  only  be  known  from  Oiigen's  reply  to  liiin ;  of  which  the  best 
e.'.hion  was  pnlilished  by  Dr.  Spencer,  at  Cainbridiie,  in  1677.  From  this 
treatise  Dr.  Lardner  has  dr.i%vn  up  his  account  of  U^e  objections  of  Celsus. 
(V/orks,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  &— 09.  j  4lo.  vol.iv.  pp.  113—149-) 


had  a  forgery  existed — a  discovery  which  would  have  given 
him  the  completest  triumph,  by  striking  at  once  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  religion  which  he  attempted  to  destroy  1  So  far, 
however,  is  this  from  being  the  ca.se,  that  Porphyry  not  only 
did  not  dejiy  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  histor}',  hut  actually 
considered  the  miracles  of  .Tesus  Cnrist  as  real  ficts.'-  The 
writings  of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  answered  his  ob- 
jections, likewise  afford  general  evidence,  that  Porphyry 
made  numerous  observations  on  the  Scriptures. 

3.  One  hundred  years  after  Porj)hyry,  Nourished  the  em- 
peror Jl'i.ian  (a.  n.  331 — 3ti3),  surnamed  the  Aprstate,  from 
his  renunciation  of  Christianity  after  he  mounted  the  impe- 
rial throne.  Though  he  resorted  to  the  most  artful  political 
means  for  undermining  Christianity,  yet,  as  a  writer  against 
it,  ho  was  every  way  inferior  to  Porj^ihyry.  P'rom  various 
extracts  of  his  work  against  the  ("hristians,  tran.scri';e(l  by 
Jerome  and  (^'yril,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  history,  as  a  history,  though  he  denied  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  the  writings  of  the  evange- 
lists; heacknowl(\dged  the  principal  facts  in  the  Gospels,  as 
well  as  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Re- 
ferring to  the  difference  between  the  genealogies  recorded  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  he  noticed  them  by  nanie,  and  reciuid 
the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  very  words  of  the  evangelists : 
he  also  bore  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  John  beinor  compos- 
ed later  than  the  other  evangelists,  and  at  a  time  \vnen  great 
numbers  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  Italy 
and  Greece  ;  and  alluded  oftener  than  once  to  facts  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  By  thus  quoting  the  four  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  quoting  no  other  books, 
Julian  shows  that  these  were  the  onti/  historical  books  re- 
ceived by  the  Christians  as  of  authority,  and  as  containing 
authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  together 
with  the  doctrines  taught  by  them.  But  Julian's  testunony 
does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  church  in  his  time;  it  discovers  also  his  own.  He 
himself  expressly  states  the  early  date  of  these  records :  he 
calls  them  oy  the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He  all  along 
supposes,  he  nowhere  attempts  to  question  their  genuine^ 
ncss  or  authenticity  ;  nor  does  he  give  even  the  sliofhtest  in- 
timation that  he  suspected  the  whole  or  any  part  ot'  them  to 
be  forgeries. 

It  is  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  eera,  certain  pieces  were  published, 
which  were  written  by  heretics,  or  false  teachers,  in  order  to 
support  their  errors  :  out  so  far  is  this  fact  from  concluding 
against  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  it  shows  the  difference  between  them 
and  these  apocryphal  writings,  in  the  clearest  possible  man- 
ner. For,  what  reception  was  given  to  these  torged  produc- 
tions *?  They  succeeded  only  among  sects  whose  interest  it 
was  to  defend  them  as  genuine  ana  authentic :  or  if  they 
sometimes  surprised  the  simplicity  of  Christian  believers, 
these  soon  recovered  from  the  imposition.  Besides,  the.se 
pretended  sacred  books  had  nothing  apostolic  in  their  charac- 
ter. Their  orimn  was  obscure,  and  their  publication  mo- 
dern ;  and  the  ooctrine  they  professed  to  support  was  different 
from  that  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,  a  design  to  support  some 
doctrine  or  practice,  or  to  obviate  some  heresy,  which  arose 
subsequent  1 1/  to  the  apoitolic  age,  is  apparent  throughout. 
Trifling  and  impertinent  circumstances  are  also  detailed  with 
minuteness;  useless  and  improbable  miracles  are  introduced, 
the  fabulous  structure  of  wnich  caused  the  fraud  to  be  soon 
detected.  Further,  in  these  forged  writings  there  is  a  studied 
imitation  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both 

'  Michaolis,  vol.  i.  p.  It.  Porphyry's  objections  against  the  prophet  Daniel 
are  considered,  infra.  Vol.  U.  Part  1.  Ch.  VI.  Sect.  ill.  §.  IV.  The  ob- 
jection above  noticed,  drawn  from  the  story  of  Susanna,  Bisliop  M£r5!h 
very  justly  remarks,  does  not  alTect  that  prophet's  autliority,  because  Jt 
relates  to  a  pari  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  or  at  lea'st  never  e,x- 
i.sted  in  Hebrew ;  and  is  for  that  reason  st'parated  from  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Si'ptuajrint,  though,  in  the  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts and  the  Romish  editions  of  the  Latin  Uible,  it  forms  part  of  the 
book  of  Daniel.  Ibid.  p.  368.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  an  ample  account  of 
Porphyry.    (Works,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  176—248. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  209—250.) 

«  See  this  proved  in  Dr.  Macknighl's  Truth  of  die  Gospel  History,  pp 
318.  3!S.  335. 337. 

s  See  an  ample  account  of  Julian  and  his  writings  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Worxn, 
Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  3j6— 425^;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311— 3.'ili.,  andin  Dr.  Herwerder, 
de  Juliano  Imperatore  Religionis  Christianaj  hoste,  eoderaque  vindice, 
Ludg.  Bat.  1S27,  Svo.  Dr.  .Macknight  has  also  given  an  abstract,  less  copi- 
ous than  Dr.  Lardner's,  of  Julian's  objections,  in  his  "Truth  of  thoGo6i)el 
History,"  pp.  320,  321.  329.  336,  337. 
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to  conceal  tlie  style,  and  to  allure  readers;  at  the  same  time 
thai  the  former  betray  a  poverty  of  style  and  barrenness  of 
invention,  glossing  over  tlie  want  of  incident  by  sophistical 
declamation.  Known  historical  facts  are  contradicted .-  the 
pretended  r.uthors'  names  are  ofhcioxisly  intruded  ;  and  ac- 
tions utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  person  divinely 
commissioued  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind,  are  ascribed 
to  Jesus.' 

The  preceding  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by 
the  early  writers  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  very  con- 
siderable. l"cr,  in  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  the  accounts 
which  the  Christians  tUen  had,  were  the  accounts  which  we 
have  now ;  and  that  our  present  Scriptures  were  theirs.  It 
proves,  moreover,  that  neither  Celsus  in  the  second.  Por- 
phyry in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century,  suspect- 
ed the  authenticity  of  these  books,  or  ever  insinuated  that 
C  liristians  were  mistaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they  ascribe 
theia.  iSot  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, which  was  different  from  that  held  by  the  Christians. 
''  And  when  we  consider  how  much  it  would  have  availed 
thciii  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could  ;  and 
how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  be  to  take  every  ad- 
va  itagc  in  their  power ;  and  that  they  were  all  men  of  learn- 
ing and  in(juiry  ; — their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage 
upon  the  subjtct,  is  extremely  valuable."^ 

Another  important  external  or  historical  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  offered 
in  the  AisciENT  Versions  of  it,  which  are  still  entirely /)r  par- 
tially extant  in  other  languages.  Some  of  these,  as  the  !Sy- 
riac,  and  several  Latin  versions,  v/ere  made  so  early  as  the 
close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Now  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  have  ex- 
isted previously  to  the  makingof  those  versions  :  and  a  book, 
whicli  was  so  early  and  so  universally  read  throughout  the 
East  in  the  Syriac,  and  throughout  Kuropeand  Africa  in  the 
Latin  tjanslation,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  while  the  correspondence  of  those  versions  with  our 
copiis  of  the  original,  attests  their  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity. 

'6.  We  now  come  to  the  Internal  Evidence,  or  that  which 
arises  out  of  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  this  branch  of  testimony  will  be  found  equally 
strong  and  convincing  with  the  preceding.  It  may  be  com- 
prised under  three  particulars,  viz.  the  character  of  the  wri- 
ters, the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  together  with  the  coinci- 
dence cf  the  accounts  there  delivered  with  the  history  of 
those  times. 

[i.]  First,  The  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  sa'd  to 
have  been  Jews  by  blrt/i,  and  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  also  to 
have  hen  immedmte  witnesses  of  what  they  relate. 

Thiri  is  every  where  manifest  from  the  mode  of  narrating  their 
story — from  their  numerous  allusions  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews — from  the  universal  prevalence  of  words,  phrases, 
and  thougiits  derived  from  the  Old  Testament — from  the  variety 
of -Hebraic  words,  constructions,  and  phrases  occurring  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of  which  betray  an  author  to 
whom  the  Jev^ish  mode  of  thinking  was  perfectly  natural — from 
the  characters  of  time,  place,  persons,  and  things  evident  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  : — all 
which  are  related  with  the  confidence  of  men,  who  are  convinced 
tliat  their  readers  already  know  that  they  themselves  saw  and  ex- 
perienced every  thing  they  record,  and  that  their  assertions  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  proofs.  In  short,  they  relate,  like  men 
who  wrote  for  readers  that  were  their  contemporaries,  and  lived 
at  the  very  time  in  which  their  history  happened,  and  who  knew, 
or  might  easily  have  known,  the  persons  themselves.  This  is  as 
evident  as  it  is  that  the  noble  English  historian,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  himself 
concerned  in  those  transactions. 

«  The  argument  above  briefly  touched  upon,  is  fully  illustrated,  with 
great  ability  anil  research,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Ur.  Maltby,  in  his  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  pp.  39—67.  See  a  further  ac- 
count of  these  apocryphal  books,  infra,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
No.  I.  Sect.  11. 

»  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  positive 
evidence  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has  been  lately  atHrmed  by 
anopposer  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  written  till  the  second  century  ;  and  that  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  not  settled  till  the  council  of  Nice  !!  Though  the 
whole  of  it  was  referred  to  or  cited  by  at  least  sixteen  of  the  writers  above 
quoted,  besides  the  testimonies  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  all  of  tchom 
fiourished  before  that  council  was  held. 


[ii.]  Secondly,  The  Language  and  Style  if  the  Niw  Tts- 
tantent  afford  an  ir.d  sputc'ble  jjroof  of  its  authentic  ty. 

(I.)  The  Language  is  Greek,  which  was  at  that  poricd 
(in  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  monarchy),  and  had  been 
ever  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  kind  of  uidver- 
sal  language,  je.st  as  the  French  is  at  present.  It  was  under- 
stood and  spoken  by  (creeks,  by  Romans,  and  by  Jews. 
The  greater  part  of  tne  Christians  also,  especially  those  to 
whom  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  addressed, 
would  not  have  comprehended  them  so  universally  in  any 
other  language.  At  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Colosse,  and  in 
Galatia,  scarcely  was  another  language  understood.  Besides 
the  Latin  and  Arannean  tongues,  the  Greek  also  was  under- 
stood at  Rome,  and  in  Palestine  by  the  Jews. 

The  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written  is  not 
pure  and  elegant  Greek,  such  as  was  written  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
or  other  eminent  Grecian  authors:  but  it  is  Ilebraic-Greek, 
that  is,  Greek  intermixed  with  maf  y  peculiarities  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  East  Aramtcan,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldce,  and 
the  West  Aramcean  or  Syriac  tongues,  which  were  at  that  time 
spoken  in  common  life  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  In  short,  it 
"  is  such  a  dialect  as  would  be  used  by  persons  who  were  edu 
catcd  in  a  country  where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  spoken  as  the 
vernacular  tongue,  but  who  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
by  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers  :"3  and  it  resembles  pure 
classical  Greek  as  much  probably  as  the  French  or  German  writ- 
ten or  spoken  by  a  native  Englishman,  which  must  be  constantly 
mixed  with  some  anglicisms,  resembles  the  languages  of  Dresden 
or  of  Paris.  Now  this  is  a  very  striking  mark  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  writings  :  for,  if  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  in 
pure,  elegant,  and  classical  Greek,  it  would  be  evident  that  the 
writers  were  either  native  Greeks,  or  scholars  who  had  studied 
the  Greek  language,  as  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Joscphus  mani- 
festly indicate  the  scholar.  But  since  we  find  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  perpetually  intermixed  with  oriental  idioms,  it 
is  evident  from  this  circumstance  that  the  writers  were  Jews  by 
birth,  and  unlearned  men,  "  in  humble  stations,  who  never 
sought  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the  dialect  they  had  once 
acquired.  They  were  concerned  with  facts  and  with  doctrines  ; 
and  if  these  were  correctly  stated,  the  purity  of  their  diction  ap- 
peared to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  them  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  moreover  born  at  Tarsus. 
But  if  St.  Paul  was  born  at  Tarsus,  he  was  educated  at  Jerusji- 
lem ;  and  his  erudition  was  the  erudition  of  a  Jewish,  not  of  a 
Grecian  school. 

"The  language  therefore  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  precisely 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  persons  to  whom  the  several 
parts  of  irare  ascribed.  But  we  may  go  still  further,  and  assert, 
not  only  that  the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament  accords  with 
the  situation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  that  it 
could  not  have  been  used  by  any  person  or  persons  who  were  in 
a  different  situation  from  that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century,  and  to  have  been 
educated  in  Judaa,  or  in  Galilee,  or  in  some  adjacent  country,  to 
be  enabled  to  write  such  a  compound  language  as  that  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  fa- 
miliar  to  the  persons  who  wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  write  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  Greek,  by  which  those  books  are  distinguished  from 
every  classic  author.  Nor  would  this  kind  of  language  have  ap- 
peared in  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  though 
the  writers  had  lived  in  Judaea,  unless  they  had  lived  also  in  the 
same  age  with  the  apostles  and  evangeUsts.  Judcea  itself  could 
not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  the  compositions  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new  forms 
and  new  relations,  as  well  in  language  as  in  policy.  The  lan- 
guage therefore  of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the  second  century 
would  have  borne  a  different  character  from  that  of  writings  com- 
posed in  the  same  country  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
And  even  if  the  dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  success- 
fully imitated,  no  inhabitant  of  JudiEa  in  the  second  century 
would  have  made  the  attempt.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  that 
country,  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  fabrication.  And  the 
only  Christians  who  remained  there  in  the  second  century  were 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites.  But  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites  used  only  one  Gospel,  and  that  Gospel  was  in  Hebrew. 
They  will  hardly  be  suspected  therefore  of  having  forged  Greek 
Gospels.     Nor  can  they  be  suspected  of  having  forged  Greek 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  87. 
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Epistles,  especially  as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  rejected  by  ' 
the  Ebionitfs,  not  indeed  as  spurious,  but  as  containing  doctrines 
at  variance  with  their  peculiar  tcneLs.  But  if  Jiulxa  could  not 
have  produced  in  the  second  century  such  writings  as  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament,  no  other  country  couhl  have  produced 
them.  For  the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  who  lived 
where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  language,  though  their  dialect 
might  diifer  from  the  dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a  dialect  in 
whii-h  oriental  i)hra.seolagy  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words, 
as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  language  therefore 
clearly  shows,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other 
ago  than  in  the  first  century,  nor  by  any  other  persons,  than  by 
persons  in  the  situation  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists."' 

Nor  is  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, at  all  all'ected  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  having 
been  originally  written  in  Hebrew ; — that  is,  acconling  to  the 
opinions  of  some  learned  mc/i.  "  For,"  as  it  is  most  forcibly 
urged  by  the  learned  prelate  to  whose  researches  this  section  is 
deeply  indebted,  "  if  the  arguments,  which  have  been  used  in 
regard  to  language,  do  not  apply  to  them  immciliaiely,  those 
arguments  apply  to  them  imUreclly,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
force.  If  those  arguments  show  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  Gospel  is  a  translation,  it  follows  a  fortiori,  that  the  origi- 
nal was  written  before  that  period.  And  if  those  arguments 
further  show,  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  writ- 
ten by  a  person  similarly  situated  with  Saint  Matthew,  we  must 
conclude,  either  that  the  translation  was  made  by  Saint  Matthew 
himself  (and  there  are  instances  of  the  same  author  writing  the 
■same  work  in  two  diflerent  languages),  or  that  the  translator  was 
so  connected  with  the  author,  as  to  givo  to  the  translation  the 
value  of  an  original.  The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
was  retained  by  tlie  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  still 
existed,  though  with  various  interpolations,  in  the  fourth  centurj'. 
But  the  Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily  adopted  by  the  Greek 
Christians :  it  was  so  adopted  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  and  it  is 
no  less  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  than  the  Gospel  which 
Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  epistle  which  was  written  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  He- 
orows  "- 

('3.)  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, considered  as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

This  style  or  manner  of  writing  manifestly  shov/s  that  its 
authors  were  born  and  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion  :  for  the 
use  of  words  and  jihrascs  is  such, — the  allusions  to  the  temple- 
worship,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  usages  and  sentiments  of  the 
Jews,  are  so  perpetual, — and  the  prevalence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment phraseology  (which  is  intenvoven  into  the  body  of  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  quoted  by  its  writers)  is  so  great, 
as  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testanient  could  be  written  by  none  but  persons 
originally  lews,  and  who  were  not  superior  in  rank  and  educa- 
tion to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  'J'hus,  the  style  of  the 
historical  books,  particularly  of  the  Gospels,  is  totally  devoid  of 
ornament :  it  presents  no  beautiful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another ;  the  ear  is  not  charmed  with  the  melody  of  harmo- 
nious periods  ;  the  imagination  is  not  fired  with  grand  epithets 
or  pompous  expressions.  The  bad  taste  of  some  readers  is  not 
gratified  by  laboured  antitheses,  high  sounding  language,  or  false 
ornament  of  any  kind  ;  neither  is  the  good  taste  of  others  pleased 
with  terse  diction,  brilliant  expressions,  or  just  metaphors.  In 
short,  the  elegancies  of  composition  and  style  are  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
•'  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers,  who  were  more  intent  upon 
things  than  upon  words  :  we  find  men  of  plain  education  honestly 
relating  what  they  knew,  without  attempting  to  adorn  their  narra- 
tives by  any  elegance  or  grace  of  diction.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  writing  which  we  should  expect  from  the  persons  to 
whom  those  books  are  ascribed.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we 
find  a  totally  different  manner ;  but  again  it  is  precisely  such  as 
we  should  cx/>ect  from  St.  Paul.  His  arguments,  though  irre- 
sistible, are  frequently  devoid  of  method ;  in  the  strensffh  of 
the  reasoning  the  regularity  of  the  form  is  overlooked.  The 
eruJilion  there  displayed  is  the  erudition  of  a  learned  Jew  ;  the 
argumentation  there  displayed  is  tlic  argumentation  of  a  Jewish 

I  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  T.  pp.  S3— 90.    For  an  account  of  Ihc  pecu- 
liar siructiire  of  (he  Greek  lancuagc  of  the  New  Tcstaiueot,  see  ScniP. 
C  rr  infra,  Part  1.  Chij..  I.  Sect:  11.  §  HL 
»  Hi'.  Marsh's  Lectures,  pirt  v.  p.  91. 
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convert  to  Christianity  confuting  his  brethren  on  their  own 
ground.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  recognize  in  this  descrip- 
tion the  apostle  who  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  but  educated  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel  ! 

"  If  we  further  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  seve- 
ral books  of  it  are  ascribed,  we  shall  again  find  a  correspondence 
which  implies  that  those  books  are  justly  a-scribcd  to  them.  The 
character  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  every  where  im- 
pressed on  the  writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  different  is  the 
character  impressed  on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  but  it  is  equally 
accordant  with  the  character  of  the  writer.  Gentleness  and 
kindness  were  characteristic  of  St.  John  ;  and  these  qualities 
characterise  his  writings.  Zeal  and  animation  marked  every 
where  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul ;  and  these  are  the  qualities 
which  are  every  where  discernible  in  the  ivritin^s  ascribed  to 
him."-' 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  Tlie  circumstantialUy  of  the  narrative,  as 
well  as  the  coincidence  of' the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  history  of  those  times,  are  also  an  indisputable 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Michaelis,  "  undertakes  to  forge  a  set  of 
writings,  and  ascribe  them  to  persons  who  lived  in  a  former  pe- 
riod, exposes  himself  to  the  utmost  danger  of  a  discordancy 
with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  his  accounts 
are  referred  ;  and  this  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
late to  points  not  mentioned  in  general  history,  but  to  such  as 
belong  only  to  a  single  city,  sect,  religion,  or  school.  Of  all 
books  that  ever  were  written,  there  is  none,  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  forgery,  so  liable  to  detection  ;  the  scene  of  action  i.s 
not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  displayed  in  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire ;  allusions  are  made  to  the  various 
manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Jews,  which  are  carried  so  far  with  respect  to  this  last  nation  as 
to  extend  even  to  the  trifles  and  follies  of  their  schools.  A 
Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third 
century,  though  as  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
as  Eustathius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  wanting  in 
Jewish  literature ;  and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the 
most  learned  rabbi,  would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If,  then,  the  New  Testament, 
thus  exposed  to  detection  (had  it  been  an  imposture),  is  found, 
after  the  severest  researches,  to  harmonize  with  the  history,  the 
manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  first  century ;  and  since  the 
more  minutely  we  inquire,  the  more  perfect  we  find  the  coinci- 
dence, we  mu.st  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man abilities  to  effectuate  so  wonderful  a  deception."^  A  few 
facts  will  illustrate  this  remark. 

The  Gospels  state  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus ;  that  he  began  his  mi- 
nistry in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  that,  about 
three  years  and  a  half  afterwards,  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor, 
condemned  him  to  death ;  and  that  he  was  accordingly  put  to 
death ;  and  the  book,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  relates  that 
Paul  defended  himself  before  the  Roman  governors  Felix  and 
Festus,  and  before  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa,  &c.  An  impostor 
would  not  write  so  circumstantially. 

Further,  there  are  certain  historical  circumstances,  respect- 
ing tlie  political  constitutions  of  the  world  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  coincide  with  the  accounts  of  content - 
porary  profane  historians,  and  incontestably  point  out  the 
time  when  they  were  Avritten.      , 

( I .)  Thus  Palestine  is  stated  to  be  divided  into  three  principal 
provinces,  Judiea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

At  that  lime  this  country  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  had  formerif 
been  governed  \>y  its  own  kings ;  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death  ;  a  Roman  governor  resided  at  Jerusalem.  Th« 
nation  was  discontented  with  the  Roman  sovereignty,  refused  to  pay  tri- 
bute, and  was  disposed  to  revolt.  Two  religious  sects  are  represented  r»s 
havinj;  the  chief  sway  among  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ; 
the  former,  who  tauglit  a  mechanical  religion,  deceived  and  tyrannised  over 
the  people,  by  whom,  however,  Ihcy  were  almost  idolised  ;  while  tlie  latter, 
who  adopted  an  epicurean  philosophy,  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
prinr  ijial  characters  of  the  nation.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  then 
standing,  and  weis  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of  the  Jews,  wh^ 
were  scaltfired  abroad  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  These.,  and  similar 
circumstances,  are  rather  presupposed  as  imiversally  known  than  related 
by  the  authors  of  these  writings;  and  they  agree  most  exactly  with  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Roman  monarchy,  as  described  by  contemporary  profane  writers. 

s  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  92,  93.  The  reader  will  find  some 
very  mstructive  observations  on  the  style  of  the  evangehsts  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nare'swork,  intilled  "The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  by 
a  comparative  View  of  their  Histories,"  chap.  iii.  pp.  28—38.  2d.  edit. 

*  .Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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(2.)  We  road  in  the  Gospels  that  there  were  publicans,  or 
tax-gatherers,  established  at  Capernaum,  and  at  Jericho. 

Now  it  was  in  tliis  lastnieiitioned  city  that  the  precious  b;ihii  was  col- 
lected; wlilch,  constituting  the  principal  article  of  c.xporliition  iVoui  that 
country,  required  tlieir  service  to  collect  Ihe  duty  imposed  on  it.  And  at 
Capernaum  connncnced  the  transit,  whicli  both  Justin  and  Sirabo  lull  us 
was  extensively  carried  on  by  the  Arada;ans.> 

(3.)  In  Luke  iii.  14.  we  read  that  certain  soldiers  came  to 
John  the  Baptist,  while  he  was  preaching  in  all  the  country 
about  Jordan,  and  demanded  of  him,  saying,  And  what  shall 
we  do  ?  an  important  question  in  Christian  morality. 

It  has  been  asked,  who  these  soldiers  were  1  for  it  iioea  not  appear  that 
the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  tlien  stationed  In  Juda;a,  were  engaged  in 
any  war.  Now  it  happens  that  the  expression  used  by  the  evanselical  liis- 
torian  is  not  (tt  fun  sir  on  or  soldiers,  but  <rTpxT«uo^svoi,  that  is,  men  icho 
were  actually  uncle''  arms  or  marching  to  battle.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  lie  would  use  this  word  without  a  sufficient  reason,  and  what  that  rea- 
son Is,  we  may  readily  discover  on  consulting  Josephus's  account  of  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  He  tells  us»  that  Ilerod  was  at  that 
very  lime  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  falher-ln-law,  Aretas,  a  petty  Iving  of 
Arabia  Petra^a,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  who  had  returned  to 
her  father  in  consequence  of  Herod's  ill-treatment.  The  army  of  Herod, 
then  on  its  march  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity  through  the  country 
where  John  was  baptizing;  and  the  mihtary  men,  who  questioned  hiiii, 
were  a  part  of  that  army.  So  minute,  so  perfect,  and  so  latent  a  coinci- 
dence was  never  discovered  In  a  forgery  of  later  ages.' 

(4.)  The  same  evangelist  (iii.  19,20.)  relates  ih^t  Herod  the 
tetrarch  being'  reproved  by  him  (John  the  Baptist)  for  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  for  all  the  evils  which 
Herod  had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all,  (hut  he  shut  tip  John 
in  prison. 

It  does  not  appear  what  connexion  there  was  between  the  soldiers 
above-mentioned  and  the  place  of  John's  imprisonment,  though  the  context 
leajs  us  to  infer  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
the  Baptist  was  preaching.  The  evangelist  Mark  (\i.  17 — 28.),  who  relates 
the  circumstances  of  his  apprehension  and  death,  informs  us  that,  at  a 
royal  enterlainnicnt  given  on  occasion  of  Herod's  birthday,  the  daughter 
of  the  said  Ilcrodias  came  in  ;  and  that  the  king,  being  highly  delighted  with 
her  dancing,  promised  to  give  her  whatsoever  stie  wished.  After  consulting 
with  her  mother  Herodias,  she  demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  Ilerod,  reluctantly  assenting,  immediately  dispatched  an  e.xeculioner, 
who  went  and  beheaded  John  in  prison.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 
narrative  of  Mark,  why  a  person  in  actual  military  service  (rrrixou^^jtr^f) 
was  employed ;  or  why  Herodius  should  have  cherisfied  such  a  ha' red  of 
John,  as  to  instruct  her  daughter  to  demand  the  head  of  that  holy  man. 
But  the  above-cited  passage  from  Joseplius  explains  both  circumstances. 
Herod,  we  have  seen,  was  actually  at  war  with  Aretas :  while  his  army  was 
on  its  march  against  his  father-in-law,  Herod  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
fortress  of  Machajrus,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where 
John  was  preaching.  Herodias  was  the  cause  of  that  war.  It  was  on  lier 
account  that  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  wife  of  Herod,  was  compelled  by 
ill-treatment  to  take  refuge  with  her  father ;  and  as  the  war  in  whiclj  Are- 
tas was  engaged  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  his  dangli- 
ter,  Herodias  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  accompanying  Herod,  even  wl'.en 
he  was  marching  to  battle ;  and  her  hatred  of  John  (who  had  reproved 
Herod  on  her  account),  at  that  particular  time,  is  tlms  clearly  accounted 
for.  No  spurious  productions  could  bear  so  rigid  a  test  as  that  which  is 
here  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

(5.)  Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, (xxiii.  2 — 5.)  where  we  have  the  following  acco'vint  of 
Paul's  appearance  before  the  council  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  an- 
swer to  Ananias: — And Puitl,  earnestly  beholding  the  council, 
said,  "JHen  and  brethren,  J  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  this  day."  And  the  high-priest  Ananias 
commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 
Then  said  Paul,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall : 
for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commamh'st 
me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law?"  .^nd  they  that  stood 
hy  said,  " Hevilest  thou  God's  high-priest?"  Theji  said  Paul, 
"  l7vist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest." — Now,  on 
this  passage,  it  has  been  asked,  1.  Who  was  tliis  Ananias'? 
2.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  chronology  that  Ananias  was 
at  that  time  called  the  high-priest,  when  it  is  certain  from  Jor^e- 
phus  that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much  earlier? 
And,  3.  How  it  happened  that  Paul  said,  /  wist  not,  brethren, 
that  he  woe  the  high-priest,  since  the  external  marks  of  office 
must  have  dctormmed  whether  he  were  or  not. 

"On  all  these  subjects,"  says  Michaelis,  "is  thrown  the  fullest  light,  as 
soon  as  we  examine  the  special  history  of  that  period ;  a  light  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  present,  but  extends  itself  to  the  following  chapters,  inso- 
much that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  book  was  written,  not  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  by  a  person  who  was  contemporary  to  the 
events  which  are  there  related.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebcdeni,  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  supplied  the  Jews  with 
corn  from  Egypt,*  during  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  that  period, »  could  not  have 
neon  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  the 
(lolding  of  the  first  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerusalem,  Ananias  was  dis- 

I  Justini  Epitome  Trogi,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  3.  Strabonis  Geographia,  lib  .\vi. 
p.  519.  (ed.  Casaubom.)  "^      ' 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5.  s.  1,  2. 

'For  the  above  illustrative  coincidence  we  are  indebted  to  Michaelis 
^^°'' '•  Pa„^^>>  *""^  '^''  'lie  "«*'  following  to  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures  part  v. 
up.  7y — o2. 
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pos.';es.sed  of  his  office,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  violence  betv^een 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Home,«  whence  he  was 
a.lerwards  released,  and  returned  lo  .Jerusalem.  Now  from  that  period 
he  could  not  be  citlled  tilgh-prlest  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though 
Josepliiist  has  sometimes  given  him  the  title  of  «f  ji'sasu;  taken  in  the  more 
extensive  meaning  of  a  prie-st,  who  had  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Sanhedrin  ;• 
and  Jonathan,  though  we  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  circum.siances  of  l.is 
elevation,  had  been  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  the  supreme  flignity  in  the 
Jewish  cliurch.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  wlio  was  murdered*  by 
order  of  Felix,  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested  with 
that  office  by  Agripp;!,'"  elapsed  an  interval,  in  which  this  dignity  continueJ 
vacant.  Now  it  happened  precisely  in  tliis  interval  that  Saint  Paul  was 
apprehended  in  Jerusalem  :  and  the  Sa!<hedrln  being  destitute  of  a  presi- 
dent, he  undertook  of  his  own  authority  tlie  discharge  of  that  office,  which 
he  executed  with  the  greatest  tyranny."  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  few  days  m  Jerusalem,  might  be  ignorant  thai 
Ananias,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  priesthood,  had  taken  upon 
himself  a  trust  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  ;  he  might  therefore  very  na- 
turally exclaim,  '  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest ."  Ad- 
mitting him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  the 
expression  must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit  refusal 
to  recognise  usurped  authority.  A  passage,  then,  wlilch  has  hitherto  been 
involved  in  obscurity,  is  brotight  by  this  relation  into  the  clearest  light ; 
and  the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  the  conspiracy  of  the 
iiliy  Jews»'>  with  the  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin,  their  petition  to  Festus  to 
send  him  from  Ciesarea,  with  intent  to  murder  him  on  the  road,'3  are  facts 
wliicli  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  described  by  Josephus, 
who  mentions  the  principal  persons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  paints  their 
profligacy  in  colours  even  stronger  than  those  of  St.  Luke."»» 

(6.)  In  Acts  xxvii.  1.  Luke  relates  that  "when  St.  Paul  was 
sent  from  Cajsarea  to  Rome,  he  was,  with  the  other  prisoners, 
committed  to  the  care  of  Julius,  an  officer  of  the  Augustan  co- 
hort, that  is,  a  Roman  cohort,  which  had  the  honour  of  beaiiiig 
the  name  of  the  emperor. 

"Now  It  appears  from  the  account,  which  Josephus  Iras  given  in  his 
second  book  on  the  Jewish  war,' » that  when  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judtca, 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Csesarea  was  cliiffly  comiiosed  of  soldiers  who  were 
natives  of  Syria  But  it  also  appears,  as  well  from  the  same  book"  as 
from  the  twentieth  book  of  his  Aiitiquilies,'''  that  a  small  'oody  of  Roman 
soldiers  was  stationed  there  at  the  same  time,  and  that  this  body  of  Roman 
soldiers  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  i;EBAi:TH  or  Augustan,  the  same 
Greek  word  being  employed  by  Josephus,  as  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  This  select  body  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  employed  by 
Cumanus,  who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in  the  procuratorship  of  Ju- 
daea, for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an  Insurrection. 's  And  when  Festus,  who 
succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to  send  prisoners  from  C33sarea  to  Rome, 
he  would  of  course  intrust  them  to  the  care  of  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  coincidence,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice ;  a  coincidence  which  we  should  never  have  discovered,  without 
consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.  But  that  which  is  most  worthy  of 
notice,  is  the  circumstance,  that  this  select  body  of  soldiers  bore  the  title 
of  Augustan.  This  title  was  known  of  course  lo  St.  Luke,  who  accompa- 
nied St.  Paul  from  Cai'sarea  to  Rome.  But,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  the  garrison  of  Ciesarea,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers, 
contained  also  a  small  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  dignified 
by  the  epithet  Aiigustaii,  are  circumstances  so  minute,  that  no  impostor 
of  a  later  age  v.-ould  have  known  them.  And  they  prove  incontestably, 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Aposl'c.^  could  have  been  \nitten  only  by  a  person  in 
the  situation  of  St.  Luke.''»3 

(7.)  Once  more,  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  history 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  exist  many  notes  of 
undesigned  coincidence  or  correspondency,  the  perusal  of  which 
is  snfficient  to  prove,  that  neither  the  history  was  taken  from  the 
letters,  nor  the  letters  from  the  history.  "And  the  undesigned- 
ness  of  these  agreements  (which  undesigncdness  is  gathered 
from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their  obliquity,  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  consist,  to  the 
places  in  which  those  circumstances  occur,  and  the  circuitoua 
references  by  wliich  they  are  traced  out),  demonstrates  that  they 
have  not  been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent 
contrivance.  But  coincidences  from  which  these  causes  are  ex- 
cluded, and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be  accounted 
for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have 
truth  for  their  foundation."'-^" 

These  coincidences  arc  illustrated  at  considerable  leni^th,  and 
in  a  most  masterly  manner,  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  "  Hora;  Pauli- 
na3,"  from  which  admirable  treatise  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged.  As  the  basis  of  his  argument  he  assumes  nothing  but 
the  existence  of  the  books.  He  observes,  that  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  that  immediately  strikes 
the  reader.  His  letters  are  connected  with  his  history  in  the 
Acts  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  numerous  circumstances 
found  in  them.     By  examining  and  comparing  these  circum- 

«  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  §  2. 

■>  Joseph,  lib.  xx.  c.  9.  §  2.  and  Bell.  Jud.  hb.  ii.  c.  17.  §  9. 

8  Af^ifpsi?  in  the  plural  number  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  when  allusion  is  made  to  the  Sanhedrim 

s  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  5.  '•  Ibid.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  3. 

»i  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  §  2.  '»  Acts  xxiii.  12—15. 

>3  Acts  XXV.  3.  ■«  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  51—54. 

1'  Bell.  Jud.  fib.  ii.  c.  13.  §  7.  >»  Cap.  12.  §5.  p.  174. 

'I  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  "  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6. 

">  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  82 — 84.  See  also  numerous  addi- 
tional instances  in  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt's  "Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found 
in  them  when  compared,  1.  With  each  other,  and,  2.  With  Josephus." 
Limrl.  1828.  8vo. 

»  r;iley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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fiances,  we  observe  that  the  history  and  the  epistles  arc  nei.h;r 
of  thcni  taken  from  the  otlicr,  but  arc  inilcpoiident  documents 
unknown  to,  or  at  least  unconsulted  by,  each  o'.lier;  but  we  imd 
the  substance,  and  often  very  minute  articles  of  the  history,  re- 
cognised in  the  epistles,  by  allusions  and  references  which  can 
neither  be  imputed  to  design,  nor,  without  a  foundation  in 
truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident,  by  hint-?  and  expressions, 
and  single  words  drojjping,  as  it  were  fortuitously,  from  the  pen 
of  the  writer,  or  drawn  forth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to 
the  place  in  which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view 
to  consistency  or  agreement.  These,  we  know,  are  elFects 
which  reality  produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at  the  bottom, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist.  When  such  undesigned 
coincidences  arc  too  close  and  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for 
by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  they  must  necessarily  have 
truth  for  their  foundation.  This  argument  depends  upon  a  large 
deduction  of  particulars,  which  cannot  be  abstracted,  but  which 
carry  great  weight  of  evidence. 

If  it  can  be  thus  proved,  that  we  arc  in  possession  of  the  very 
letters  which  the  apostle  Paul  wrote,  they  substantiate  the  Chris- 
tian history.  'I'lic  great  object  of  modem  research  is  to  come  at 
the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  obscu- 
rity, the  silence,  or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can 
be  found,  we  regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark;  as  that 
by  which  wc  can  correct,  adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and 
uncertainties  of  ot'.icr  accounts.  The  facts  which  they  disclose 
generally  come  out  incidentally,  and  therefore  without  design  to 
mislead  by  false  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  is  applicable  to 
Paul's  epistles  with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intention  of  the  writer  than 
(o  record  any  part  of  his  history,  though  in  fact  it  is  made  public 
by  them,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  made  probable. 

These  letters  also  show,  1.  That  Christianity  had  prevailed 
before  the  confusions  that  preceded  and  attended  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  2.  That  the  Gospels  were  not  made  up  of  reports 
and  stories  current  at  the  time ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  led  by  re- 
ports to  refer  to  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  be 
present  and  active.  3.  That  the  converts  to  Christianity  were 
not  the  barbarous,  mean,  ignorant  set  of  men,  incaj)able  of 
thought  or  rcHection,  which  the  false  representations  of  infidelity 
would  make  thcni ;  and  that  these  letters  arc  not  adapted  to  the 
habits  and  comprehension  of  a  barbarous  people.  4.  That  the 
history  of  Paul  is  so  implicated  with  that  of  the  other  apostles, 
nnd  with  the  substance  of  the  Christian  history  itself,  that  if 
Paul's  story  (not  the  miraculous  part)  be  admitted  to  be  true, 
we  cannot  reject  t!ie  rest  as  fabulous.  For  example;  if  we  be- 
lieve Paul  to  have  been  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  we  must  also 
believe  that  there  were  such  men  as  Peter,  and  James,  and 
other  apostles,  who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  his 
life,  and  who  piJ)lished  the  same  things  concerning  him  which 
Paul  taught.  5.  That  Paul  had  a  sound  and  sober  judgment. 
C.  That  Paul  underwent  great  sufferings,  and  that  the  church 
was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at- 
tended with  dangers ;  this  appears  even  from  incidental  passages, 
as  well  as  direct  ones.  7,  Paul,  in  th»'se  epistles,  asserts,  in 
positive,  unequivocal  terms,  his  performance  of  miracles,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  face  of  those  amongst  whom  he  declares 
they  were  wrought,  and  even  to  adversaries,  who  would  have 
exposed  the  falsity,  if  there  had  been  any.  (Gal.  iii.  5.  Rom. 
jtv.  18,  19.    2  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

This  testimony  shows  that  tlie  series  of  actions  represented  by 
Paul  was  real,  and  proves  not  only  that  the  original  witnessesof 
the  Christian  history  devoted  themselves  to  lives  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering, in  consequence  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  but  also  that 
the  author  of  the  Acts  was  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history, 
and  a  companion  of  his  travels  ;  which  establishes  the  credibility 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  considering  them  as  two  parts  of  the  same 
history  ;  for  though  there  arc  instances  of  second  parts  being 
forgeries,  we  know  of  none  where  the  second  part  is  genuine  and 
the  first  spurious.  Now,  is  there  an  example  to  be  met  with  of 
any  man  voluntarily  undergoing  such  incessant  hardships  as 
Paul  did,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the 
pake  of  attesting  a  story  of  what  was  false  ;  and  of  what,  if  false, 
he  must  have  known  to  be  so  ?  And  it  should  not  be  omitted, 
that  the  prejudices  of  Paul's  education  were  against  his  becoming 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  as  his  first  violent  opposition  to  it  evidently 
showed.' 

Further ;  there  are  four  E[HstIes  of  Paul  to  single  persons,  who 
were  his  friends  ;  two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Phi- 

>  Paley's  Ilorje  Paulina;,  ir.  the  conclusion.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tiaiiiiy,  \'oL  ii.  c.  7. 


lemon.  In  [)rivate  letters  to  intimate  companions  some  expres- 
sion would  surely  let  fall  a  hint  at  least  of  fraud,  if  there  were 
any.  ifet  the  same  uniform  design  of  promoting  sincerity,  bene- 
volence, and  piety,  is  perceived  ;  and  the  same  histories  of  Christ 
and  of  Paul  arc  alluded  to  as  true  accounts,  in  his  private  as  in 
his  public  epistles. 

Besides  numerous  undesigned  coincidences  in  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  facts,  which  Dr.  Paley  has  specified,  there  is  also 
an  undesigned  agreement  tnroughout,  between  the  sentiments 
and  manner  of  writing  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  the  account 
of  his  character  and  conduct  given  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Every 
instance  of  this  kind  bespeaks  reality,  and  therefore  deserves 
notice  as  a  branch  of  internal  evidence.  The  EpLstles  of  Paul 
show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, quick  conception,  crowded  thought,  fluent  expression,  and 
zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  the 
point  at  which  he  aimed.  These  properties  correspond  with  the 
history  of  him  contained  in  the  Acts.  Brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  he  was  instructed  in  Jewish  learning.  His  speech  to 
the  philosophers  and  people  of  Athens,  his  behaviour  and  ad- 
dresses to  Agrippa,  Festus,  and  Felix,  &c.  prove  his  sagacity,  his 
judicious  selection  of  topics,  and  his  skill  in  reasoning.  The 
violent  manner  in  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  to  have  per- 
secuted the  first  Christians  agrees  with  the  ardour  of  spirit  that 
breathes  in  all  his  letters,  and  the  glowing  warmth  of  his  style. 

There  arc,  indeed,  great  seeming  discordances,  which,  how- 
ever, are  easily  reconcileable  by  attending  to  his  ardent  temper, 
and  to  the  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct  in  different  periods  of 
his  life.  His  rage  against  the  Christians  (owing  to  strong  Jew- 
ish prejudices)  was  furious  and  unrestrained,^  and  unjustifiable 
against  any  peaceable  persons,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  Epistles  manifest  a  warmth  and  eagerness  governed  by 
a  calmer  principle.  After  liis  conversion,  Paul  was  at  the  same 
time  prudent,  steady,  and  ardent.  He  was  as  indefatigable  as  he 
had  been  before  ;  but,  instead  of  cruel  and  unjust  means  to  ob- 
tain his  purposes,  he  employed  argument,  persuasion,  and  the 
merciful  and  mighty  power  of  God.  The  reUgion  he  embraced 
accounts  for  these  changes  easily  and  naturally.  His  conversion 
to  Christianity,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  and  which  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  his  Epis- 
tles, harmonize  every  seeming  contradiction  in  his  character,  and 
thus  become  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  his  history 
and  of  his  Epistles. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Peter.  Is  there 
not  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  character  of  this  Apostle,  as  it  is 
delineated  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  as  it  is  discoverable  in  the 
style,  manner,  and  sentiments  of  his  Epistles  1  Do  they  not  bear  " 
the  marks  of  the  same  energy,  the  same  unpolished  and  nervous 
simj)Iicity,  the  same  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  thought,  tha 
same  strength  and  vigour  of  untutored  genius;  strong  in  the 
endowments  of  nature,  but  without  the  refinements  of  art  oi 
science  ?  Now  there  would  scarcely  have  been  found  such  a  nic« 
agreement  between  the  character  of  Peter  given  in  the  writings 
of  others,  and  exemplified  in  his  own,  if  the  one  had  been  a  fic- 
tion, or  the  other  spurious.  It  is  the  same  Peter  that  speaks  in 
the  Gospel  history,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epis- 
tles which  bear  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  character,  as  graven 
by  the  Evangelists,  exactlj-  corresponds  with  the  impression  of 
his  letters.  This  is  an  argument  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Epis- 
tles, and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  rehgion.^ 

The  other  books  of  the  Nev."  Testament  furnish  ample  ma- 
terials for  pursuing  this  species  of  evidence  from  undesigned 
c!t)incidences  of  diftcrent  kinds.  Dr.  Paley,''  and  Mr.  Wake- 
field,* have  both  produced  some  instances  of  it  between  the 
Gospels,  to  which  we  shall  only  add,  in  the  last  place,  thai 
the  similitude  or  coincidence  between  the  style  of  John'a 
Gospel,  and  the  first  epistle  that  bears  his  name,  is  so 
striking,  that  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of  discerning  what  is 
peculiar  in  an  author's  turn  of  tninking,  can  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  their  being  the  productions  of  one  and  the 
same  writer.^  Writings  so  circumstanced  prove  themselves 
and  one  another  to  be  genuine. 

»  Acts  viii.  3.  ix.  1. 

»  T.  G.  Taylor's  Essay  on  the  Cond  andCliar.  of  Peter. 

♦  Kvid.  of  Christ,  part  ii.  c.  4.  »  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  207—210. 

«  The  following  comparative  fable  of  passages,  from  the  Gospel  and  first 
Epi.-4tle  of  Saint  John,  will  (we  think)  prove  the  pomt  above  stated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  contradiction. 

EpiatU.  Gospel. 

Ch.  I.  1.  That  which  was  from  the       Ch.  I.  1.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
beginnins—i  Hiaa-»;xi5»,  which  we    word.    14.  And,  (tf*/"'*,  we  beheld 
have  contemplated — concerning  the    his  glory, 
living  word.  4.  In  him  was  hfe. 

14.  The  word  was  made  flesh. 
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The  forgeries  of  these  things,  if  forgeries  they  were,  must 
(as  Dr.  Jortiii  has  forcibly  rcmarkcri)  have  equalled  Father 
Hardouin's  atheistical  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  who, 
according  to  his  fantastical  account,  in  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  surpassed  in  al)ilities  all  the  ancients  and 
moderns ;  forged  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  whom  we  call 
classical ;  and  were  not  only  great  poets,  but  also  great 
mathematicians,  chronologers,  geographers,  astronomers,  and 
critics,  and  capable  of  inserting  in  their  proper  places  names 
and  accounts  of  men,  rivers,  cities,  and  regions,  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  Athenian  archons,  Attic  months,  Olym- 

f)iads,  and  Roman  consuls :  all  which  happy  inventions  have 
leen  since  confirmed  by  astronomical  calculations  and  tables, 
voyages,  inscriptions,  Fasti  Capitolini,  fragments,  manu- 
scripts, and  a  diligent  collation  of  authors  with  each  other.' 
Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct 
and  collateral,  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  many  of  them  are  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this  couvincina;  con- 
clusion, viz.  that  the  books  now  extant  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  are  the  same  writings 
which  were  originally  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear. 


SECTION  III. 

ON    THE    UNCORRUPTED    PRESERVATION   OF   THE    BOOKS    OF 
THE   OLD    AND   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

1.  The  uncorrupted  Preservation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
proved  from  the  absolute  impossihiliti)  of  its  being  falsified 
or  corrupted  I    1.  By  Jews  ; — 2.  Jii'   Christians  ; — and,  3. 


Epistle. 
II.  5.  Whosoever  keepeth  his  word, 
truly  in  that  man  the  luve  of  God  is 
perfected. 

11.  6.  He  who  saith  he  aliicleth  in 
him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk, 
■  evea  as  he  walked.  See  ch.  iii.  24.  iv. 
13. 16. 

II.  8.  I  write  to  you  a  new  com- 
Mandment. 

III.  11.  This  is  the  message  which 
ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning, 
that  we  should  love  one  another. 

II.  8.  Tlie  darkness  passeth  away, 
and  the  light  which  is  true,  now 
'  shineth. 

10.  Abideth  in  the  light,  and  there 
is  no  stumbling  block  to  him. 

11.  13.  Young  children,  I  write  to 
you,  because  ye  have  known  the 
Father. 

14.  Bec.iuse  ye  have  known  him 
from  the  beginning. 

II.  29.  Every  one  who  worketh 
righteousness,  is  be^faten  of  God. 
See  also  iii.  9.  v.  1. 

III.  1.  Behold  how  great  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  ! 

III.  2.  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

III.  8.  He  who  worketh  sin  is  of 
the  devil ;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning. 

III.  13.  Do  not  wonder,  my  breth- 
ren, that  the  world  hatelli  you. 

IV.  9.  Hy  this  the  love  of  God  was 
manifested,  that  God  sent  his  Son, 
tlie  only  begotten,  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  him. 

IV.  12.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time. 

V.  13.  These  things  I  have  written 


Gr>spel. 

XIV.  23.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will 
love  him. 

XV.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  yon. 
As  the  branch  caimot  bring  forth 
fruit  of  ilself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vino,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  ino. 

XIII.  34.  A  new  commandment  I 
give  to  you, 

that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  vou. 


I. 

nes.s 


5.  The  light  shineth    in  dark- 


9.  That  was  the  true  light. 

Xl.  10.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night, 
he  stuiiiblelh,  becanse  there  is  no 
light  to  him. 

XVII.  3.  This  is  the  eternal  life, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only 
true  Go<i, 

And  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent. 

III.  3.  E.\ccpt  a  man  be  begotten 
again. 

5.  Except  a  xnun  be  begotten  of 
wator  and  of  the  Spirit. 

I.  12.  To  them  he  gave  power  to 
become  tlie  .sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  who  believe  on  liis  name. 

XVII.  2!.  Ke  with  me  where  lam, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory. 

VIII.  44.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil— lie  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning. 

XV.  20.  If  they  have  persecuted 
me,  they  will  also  persecute  you.     . 

111.  lb.  God  so  loved  the  world, 
th.-xt  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  belicveth  on  him 
miglit  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
infrlife. 

I.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time. 

XX.  31.  These  things  are  written, 


to  you  who  believe  on  the  name  of    that  ye  might  believe  that  .lesu 


the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know 
that  ye  have  etern.il  life  ;  and  that  ye 
may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

V.  14.  If  we  ask  any  thing  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  he  heareth  us. 

V.  20.  The  .Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding, 
that  we  know  him  that  is  true,  and 
we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true 
Gt>d  and  eternal  life. 


the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  hfo  through 
his  name. 

XIV.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  mv  name,  I  will  do  it. 

XVII.  2.  Thou  hast  given  him 
power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  Ihou 
hast  given  him.  .3.  And  this  is  eter- 
nal life,  that  they  might  know  thoe 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent.  Mackniglit  on 
the  Epistles,  Tref.  to  1  John,  sect.  ii. 

t  Remarks  on  Ecclee.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp  28.  et  seq.  Loss's  Authenticity  ofthe 
New  1  estament,  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  1— 2C    Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp. 


From  the  ^/}greement  of  all  the  Versions,  and  Manuscripts 
that  are  /iuow7i  to  be  extant. — II.  The  uncorrupted  Pre- 
servation of  the  books  of  the  J\'ew  Testament  proved,  1. 
From  their  contents ; — 2.  From  the  utter  Impossibility  of 
an  imiversal  Corruption  of  them  being-  accomplished ; — 3. 
From  the  .Igreement  of  all  the  JUanuscripts ; — and,  4. 
Fro7n  the  Agreement  of  ancient  versions,  and  ofthe  quota' 
tions,  from  the  J\''e^u  Testament  in  tlie  ivritings  of  the  early 
C/tristians. — III.  General  Proofs  that  none  of  the  canonical 
Hooks  of  Scripture  are  or  ever  were  lost. — IV.  Particular 
Proofs,  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament. — V.  And 
also  of  the  A'eiv  Testatnent. 

Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  have  been  thus  clearly  proved,  yet  it 
may  perhaps  be  asked  whether  those  books  have  not  long 
since  been  destroyed  1  And  whether  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  ent  re  and  uncorrupted  ?  To  these  inauiries  we 
reply,  that  we  have  evidence,  equally  decisive  and  satisfac- 
tory with  that  which  has  demonstrated  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  prove  that 
they  have  descended  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  in  any 
thing  material ; — such  evidence  indeed  as  can  be  adduced  fcr 
no  other  production  of  antiquity. 

I.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Teslament,  although 
the  Jews  have  been  charged  with  corrupting  it,  yet  this 
charge  has  never  been  substantiated,  and,  in  fact,  the  thing 
itself  is  morally  impossible.  Generally  speaking,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  demonstrated  that  the  Pentateuch  (or  five 
books  of  Moses)  is  not,  and  could  not  be  a  forgery  in  the  first 
instance,  apply  equally  to  prove  that  these  books  have  noi 
been  wilfully  and  designedly  corrupted.  But,  to  be  more 
particular,  we  may  remark, 

1.  That  ihere  is  no  proof  or  vestige  whatever  of  stick  pre- 
tended alicrat'.on. 

The  Jews  bavc  in  every  age  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  the 
genuine  and  uncorrupted  work  of  one  single  pcr.son,  and  have 
equally  respected  every  part  of  it.  Indeed,  if  they  had  mutilated 
or  corrupted  the.se  writings,  they  would  doubtless  have  expunged 
from  them  every  relation  of  facts  and  events,  that  miUtated 
against  the  honour  and  credit  of  their  nation.  Besides,  vshon 
could  such  an  alteration  or  corruption  have  been  executed  !  It 
was  not  possible,  sliortly  after  the  death  of  Moses,  for  the  memory 
of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  too  recent  for 
any  one  to  venture  upon  any  corruption  or  alteration,  which  pub- 
lic notoriety  would  have  contradicted.  The  Pentateuch,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  altered  or  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua 
and  that  generation  lived,  who  were  zealous  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.  (Josh.  xxiv.  31.)  From  that  time  to  the  age  of 
Samuel,  the  Israelites  were  under  the  direction  of  civil  governors 
or  judges,  who  braved  every  danger  in  defence  of  the  form  of  go- 
vernment established  in  the  sacred  books. 

Further,  if  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  pro- 
phets who  flourished  from  Samuel  to  Malachi,  and  who  were 
neither  slow  nor  timid  in  reproving  the  sins  both  of  rulers  and 
subjects,  would  not  have  passed  over  so  heinous  an  offence  in 
silence.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least,  the  boo!«i 
of  Moses  were  kept  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  rivalry 
that  continued  to  subsist  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and' 
Judah,  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  corruption  or  alteration ; 
for  it  could  not  have  been  attempted  in  cither  kingdom  without 
opposition  and  detection  from  the  other,  of  which  some  notice 
must  have  been  taken  in  their  historical  books.  Besides,  if  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  corrupted  in  the  time  of  Jestis  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  the  Jews  could  not  have  passed  without  cen- 
sure from  them,  who  rebuked  their  hypocrisy,  incredulitv,  and 
\yickedness  with  so  much  severity.  If  there  had  been  any  altera- 
tion or  corruption,  it  must  have  been  the  work  either  of  one  or 
of  tnany  persons.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  any  one  person 
could  do  it,  without  being  exposed  :  nor  that  any  one  could  have 
vanity  enough  to  expect  success  in  an  attempt  to  alter  facts  in  a 
book  so  universally  read  and  so  much  esteemed.  The  unity  of 
design,  the  correspondence  of  sentiment,  and  the  uniform  refer- 
ence to  the  same  facts,  which  are  observable  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  many  were  united  in 
corrupting  or  altering  any  part  of  it.     In  a  word,  no  man  of 

4—54.  Simpson's  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  160-1C5.  Hales's  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  687—692.  Stosch,  dc  Canone,  p.  69.  'PirteL 
ThLologie  ChriHienne,  tome  i.  p.  83.  Ernesti  liiterp.  Nov.  Test.  pars.  iii.  pp. 
147.  et  scq.  Hee  also  a  very  copious  di.scussion  of  the  Evidences  for  llio 
Authenticity  ofthe  New  Testament  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  cf 
the  New  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1821.  8vo. 
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number  of  men  coulJ  mahc  an  attempt  of  tliis  liitiJ  without  being 
er.jioseil.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppo.se,  that  any  man  or  number 
of  men  could  have  capai-ity  competent  to  cllect  such  a  design, 
who  would  not  also  have  had  the  sc'n.5e  to  observe  the  necessity 
of  making  it  more  agreeable  to  the  natural  teuii)ers  of  mankind, 
in  order  that  it  might  obtain  credit  in  the  world. 

Again,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted 
afifv  the  birth  of  Christ,  out  of  malice  to  the  Christian.s,  and 
in  Older  to  deprive  them  of  arguments  and  evidences  for  proving 
their  religion,  the  Jews  would  unquestionably  have  expunged  or 
falsified  lho.se  memorable  prophecies  concerning  Christ  which 
were  so  irrefragably  cited  both  by  hiin  and  by  his  apostles.  But 
no  Buch  obliteration  or  alteration  has  ever  been  made ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  very  pas-sages  have  continued  in  tlieir  original 
purity,  and  are  sometimes  more  express  in  the  original  Hebrew 
text  than  in  the  common  translation, 

2.  In  fad,  neither  iff  ore  mir  after  the  time  of  Christ,  could 
the  Jews  currupt  or  falsi fi/  the  Hebrew  Scripturea ,-  fnr, 

[i.]  Bifwe  tluit  event,  the  regard  which  was  paid  to  them 
bV  the  Jews,  especially  to  the  law,  would  render  any  Ibrgery 
or  material  change  in  their  coatenls  impossible. 

The  law  having  been  the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan 
Was  divided  among  the  Israelites,  it  is  improbable  that  this  peo- 
ple, who  jiossessed  that  land,  would  sutler  it  to  be  altered  or 
falsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  sepa- 
rate interests,  iiiatlo  it  more  dilKcult  to  alter  their  law  than  that 
of  other  nations  less  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Further,  at  certain 
stated  seasons,  the  law  was  publicly  road  before  all  the  people 
of  Israel ;'  and  it  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark,  for  a  con- 
stant memorial  against  those  who  transgressed  it.'-  Their  king 
was  required  to  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of 
that  which  is  before  ttie  priests  the  Lex'ites,  and  to  read 
ttitrein  all  the  duus  of  /lis  lif'  ;'*  their  priests  also  were  com- 
manded to  teac/i  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes,  -which 
the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the  hand  of  ,^foses  ;'  and  pa- 
rents were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar  to  themselves, 
but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children  ;''  besides  which, 
a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against  either  making  any 
addition  to  or  diminution  from  the  law.'-  Now  such  precepts  as 
these  could  not  have  been  given  by  an  impostor  who  was  adding 
to  it,  and  who  would  wish  men  to  forget  rather  than  enjoin 
them  to  remember  it ;  for,  as  all  the  people  were  obliged  to  know 
and  observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner the  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  jiriests 
and  Levites.  The  people  who  were  to  teach  their  children, 
mast  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have 
had  copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  copies  of 
it,  as  being  the  law  of  the  land.  Further,  after  th°  people  were 
di\'ided  into  two  kingdoms,  both  the  people  of  fsi'ael  and  those 
of  Jud.ih  still  retained  the  same  book  of  the  law  ;  and  the  rivalry 
or  enmity,  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented 
cither  of  them  from  alter-ing  or  adding  to  the  law.  After  the 
Israelites  were  carried  captives  into  Assyria,  other  nations  were 
placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their  stead  ;  and  the  Samari- 
tans received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the  priest  wlio  was 
sent  by  order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
manner'  of  the  God  of  the  land,'  or  several  years  afterwards 
fr.im  the  hands  of  Manassch,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high-priest, 
who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  ami  who 
was  constituted,  by  Sanballat,  the  first  high-priest  of  the  temple 
at  Samaria.*  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means  the  Samari- 
tans had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew 
or  Phenician  cliaracters,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day  :  whereas 
the  Jewish  copy  was  changed  into  Chaldee  characters  (in  which 
it  also  remains  to  this  day),  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learned  the  Chaldee  language 
during  their  seventy  years  abode  at  Babylon^  The  jealou.sy  and 
hatred,  which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  made 
it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the  text  in 
any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery  :  and  the 
general  agreement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly 
demonstrates  that  the  copies  were  originally  the  same.  Nor  can 
any  better  evidence  be  desired,  that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not 
been  corrupted  or  interpolated,  than  this  very  book  of  the  Sama- 

i  Df  ut.  xx\\.  9—13.  Josh.  viii.  34,  35.   Nch.  viii.  1—5. 
»  Deut.  xxxi.  26.  »  Dent.  xvii.  IS,  19.  *  Levit.  x.  11. 

»  Oeut.  vi.  7.  *  Dc<it.  iv.  2.  xii.  32.  ■<  SKinsts  nii.  27. 

'  Nell.  xiii.  28.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.     Bp.  Newluu's  Works, 
vol  i  p.  23. 


ritans ;  which,  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  discord  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the  other  as  any 
classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by 
the  unavoidable  slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  were  publicly  read  in  their 
synagogues  every  Sabbath  day  ;''i  which  was  an  excellent  method 
of  securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the  observation 
of  the  law.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  translation  of 
the  Old  'I'estament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterwards  made, 
were  so  many  additional  securities.  To  these  facts  we  may 
add,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  writings  i<» 
another  guarantee  for  their  integrity  :  bo  great  indeed  was  that 
reverence,  that,  according  to  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus,!' they  would  sufler  any  torments,  and  even  death  itself, 
rather  than  change  a  single  point  or  iota  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which  denounced  him  to  be  guilty 
of  inrfxpittble  sin,  who  should  presume  to  make  the  slightest 
possible  alteration  in  their  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  doctors, 
fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law,  passed  their  own  notions  as 
traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles  accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard 
for  those  trailitions,  but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsifying 
or  corrupting  the  Scriptures  themselves.  On  the  contrary.  Christ 
urged  them  to  search  the  Scriptures;'^  which  he  doubtless 
would  have  said  with  some  caution  if  they  had  been  falsified  or 
corrupted  :  and  he  not  only  refers  to  the  tScriptures  in  general, 
but  appeals  directly  to  the  writings  of  Moses.''  It  is  also  known, 
that  during  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various 
.sectd  and  parties,  each  of  whom  watched  over  the  others  with 
the  greatest  jealou.sy,  .so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  such  falsifi- 
cation or  corruption  utterly  impracticable.  Since,  then,  the  Jews 
could  not  falsify  or  corrupt  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  the 
advent  of  Christ, 

[ii,]  So  neither  have  tliese  writings  been  falsified  or  cor» 
ruptea  KVTER  the  birth  of  Christ, 

For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testament  has  been  held  in 
high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews  also  fre- 
quently sutfered  martyrdom  for  their  Scriptures,  which  they 
would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been 
corrupted  or  altered.  Beside.',  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a 
mutual  guard  upon  each  other,  which  must  have  rendered  any 
m.iterial  corruption  impossible,  if  it  had  been  attempted  ;  for  if 
such  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Jeivs,  they  would  have 
been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The  accomplisbmeni  of  such 
a  design,  indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable,  from  the  moral 
impos.sibility  of  the  Jews  (who  were  dispersed  in  every  country 
of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to  collect  all  the  then  ex- 
isting copies  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  falsifying  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Christians,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews ; 
nor  could  any  such  attempt  have  been  made  by  any  other  man 
or  body  of  men,  without  exposure  both  by  Jews  and  Christians. 

3.  The  admirable  c^recrttent  of  all  the  ancient  paraphrases 
and  versions,''*  and  of  the  writings  of  Josephus,  with  the 

»  Dr.  Bentley's  Re;iiark.«  on  Freethiiiking,  part  i.  remark  27.  (vol.  v.  p. 
1  Jl.  of  Up.  KiiKloipli's  Enchiridion  Theologicuni,  8vo.    Oxford,  1792.) 

10  Acts  xiii.  14,  15.  27.  Luke  iv.  17 — 20. 

»•  Pliilo,  apud  Euseb.  de  Fra;p.  Evang.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  Josephus  contra 
Apion   lii).  i.  §  3. 

'»  Jiilin  v.  39.  "  John  v.  46,  47. 

i«  The  Old  Testament  lias  been  translated  Into  a  great  number  of  lan- 
j{4iages ;  but  the  only  versions,  to  which  we  sh<-iH  now  advert,  are  those 
wiiich  were  made  either  previously  to  the  Christian  fera,  or  very  shortly 
alter  lis  coniinenceinent.  At  that  period,  almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Law  had  been  translated  into  Chaldee,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  the  East, 
with  whom  the  original  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language;  the 
whole  had  been  rendered  into  Greek  (two  hundred  and  eiglitytwo  years 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Clirist)  for  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
still  less  a«iiiaiiited  with  Hebrew;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
heginning  of  the  second  century,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  into 
Syriac,  for  the  Syrian  Chrislians.  These  three  versions  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  time  :  numerous  manuscript  copies  and  printed  editions  of 
them  are  extant ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  differences, 
they  represent  to  us  the  same  text,  the  same  books,  the  same  predictione, 
and  the  same  phrases.  Now  this  agreement  is  not  the  result  of  any  design 
on  the  part  of^the  translators,  or  of  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  learned  men. 
These  three  sister  versions,  having  once  issued  from  their  common  parent, 
have  been  for  ever  separated  by  events  and  by  a  rivalship  wiiich  still  sub 
sists.  The  Chaldee  version,  which  was  carefully  preserved  and  consulter 
by  the  Hebrews,  remained  unknown  to  Christians  during  the  early  ages  oi 
the  church,  and  has  been  in  their  hands  only  for  two  or  three  centuries. 
The  Christians  of  Syria  knew  as  htUe  of  the  Greek  version,  as  the  Greeks 
did  of  theSyriac:  and  the  Greek  version,— which  was  ditTused  through- 
out the  West,  and  translated  in  its  turn  into  Latin,  and  which,  under  this 
second  form,  became  the  object  of  exclusive  respect  in  the-  Romish 
Church,— could  not  borrow  any  thing  from  the  otlier  versions,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  utterly  ignorant.  The 
agreement,  therefore,  of  these  three  witnesses,  is  so  much  the  more 
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Old  Testament  as  it  is  now  extant,  together  with  the  quota- 
lions  which  are  made  from  it  in  the  New  Testaineat,  and  in 
the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present  time,  forbid  U3  to  in- 
dulge any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in  the  books 
of  tlie  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence 
of  which  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books 
are  now  in  our  hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

4.  Lastly,  the  Jlgreemei^t  of  all  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty), 
which  are  known  to  be  extant,  is  a  ckar  proof  of  its  uiicor- 
rupted  preservation. 

These  manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire ;  some  contain 
one  part  and  some  another.'  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  every  manuscript,  whether  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  any 
ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  should  or  could  be  desiffiiedlti 
altered  or  falsified  in  the  same  passages,  without  detection  either 
by  Jews  or  Christians.  The  manuscripts  now  extant  are,  con- 
fessedly, liable  to  errors  and  mistakes  from  the  carelessness,  negU- 
gence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists  :  but  they  are  not  all  uniformly 
incorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same  words  or  passages  ;  but 
what  is  incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although 
the  various  readings,  which  have  been  discovered  by  learned 
men,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  collation  of  every 
known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  many 
thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so  little  real  moment,  that 
their  laborious  collations  afford  us  scarcely  any  opportunities  of 
correcting  the  sacred  text  in  important  passages.  So  far,  how- 
ever, are  these  extensive  and  profound  researches  from  being 
either  trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have,  in  fact,  derived  from  them 
the  greatest  advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any 
real  friend  of  revealed  religion  ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  agreement  of  the  copies  of  the  ancirnt  Scriptures,  now 
extant  in  their  original  language,  with  each  other,  and  with  our 
Bibles.^ 

II.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity 
AND  UNCouHUPTNESs  OF  THE  New  TESTAMENT  in  any  thing 
material.  The  testimonies,  adduced  in  the  pn;ceding  section 
in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  show  that 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted.  But,  to 
lie  more  particular,  we  remark, 

1.  That  the  uncorrii-pfed  preservation  of  the  Looks  of  the 
New  Testament  is  manifest,  from  their  contents ; 

For,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera, 
we  find  the  very  same  facts,  and  the  very  same  doctrines,  uni- 
versally received  by  the  Christians,  which  we  of  the  present 
day  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Because  an  ttniversal  corruption  of  those  writings  was  both 
impossible  and  impracticable,  nor  can  the  least  vest  ge  of  such  a 
corruption  be  found  in  history. 

[i.]  They  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their 
authors  ;  and  before  their  death  copies  were  dispersed  among  the 
different  communities  of  Christians,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years  after  the 
ascension,  churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  in  all  these  churches  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  the  four  Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of 
their  public  worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.'  Nor  would  the  use 
of  them  be  confined  to  public  worship  ;  for  these  books  were 
not,  like  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the 
public,  but  were  exposed  to  public  investigation.  When  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  published  to  the  world, 
the  Christians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest  esteem  and 
reverence  for  writings  that  delivered  an  auttientic  and  inspired 
history  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be 
desirous  of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure.     Hence,  as 

remarkablo,  as  they  never  could  have  heard,  that  these  versions  belonged 
to  rival  and  hostile  churches,  and  were  the  work  of  inveterate  enemies,  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christians,  of  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, and  Alexandrian  Jews.  They  do,  however,  agree  together.  There- 
fore they  give  ns,  with  certainty,  the  ancient  and  true  text  of  Ihe  Old 
Tcstaineiit,  precisely  as  it  was  extant  before  tlie  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
CellHi-ier,  de  1  Ongine  Authentique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  pp. 
148 — lol.  '  ^^ 

»  See_  an  account  of  tlic  principal  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
IK/7  a,  tecmpT.  CwT.  part  i.  chap.  iii.  sect.  i.  and  sect  ii.  §§  2,  3. ;  and  for  the 
chief  critical  editions,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
cliap.  1.  sect.  I.  '^ 

»  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
. -'P''i','"''.'"'''''^''^'^°"'''^'''''"""'^''°"s '"Stances  in  the  second  part  of 
his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  references  to  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  general  index  to  his  works,  article  Scripivres.     See  particularly 
the  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Augustine 


we  learn  from  unquestionable  authority,  copies  were  multiplied 
and  disseminated  as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church  in- 
creased ;  and  translations  were  made  into  as  many  languages 
as  were  spoken  by  its  professors,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day  ;  so  that  it  would  very  soon  be  rendered  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  important  word  or  phrase. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  (without  violating  all  probabihty) 
that  all  Christians  should  agree  in  a  design  of  changing  or  cor- 
rupting the  original  books  ;  and  if  some  only  should  make  the 
attempt,  the  uncorrupted  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect 
them.  And  supposing  there  was  some  error  in  one  translation 
or  copy,  or  something  changed,  added,  or  taken  away  ;  yet  there 
were  many  other  copies  and  other  translations,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be  or  would  be  corrected. 

[ii.]  Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during 
the  lives  of  their  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  was  alive  to  attest  the  facts  which  they  record ;  so 
neither  could  any  material  ulleration  tat^e  place  after  their 
decease,  without  being  detected  while  the  original  manuscripts 
were  preserved  in  the  churches.  The  Christians  who  were  in- 
structed by  the  apostles  or  by  their  immediate  successors,  tra- 
velled into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them  copies  of 
their  writings  ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multii)lied  and 
preserved.  New  (a.s  we  have  already  seen) '  we  have  an  un- 
broken serins  of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be  traced  backwards, 
from  the  fourth  century  of  tlie  Christian  sera  to  the  very  time 
of  the  apostles  ;  and  these  very  testimonies  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  prove  its  uncorrupted  preservation.  Moreover,  harmonies 
of  the  four  Gospels  wore  anciently  constructed  ;  commentaries 
were  written  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  (many  of  which  are  still  extant),  manuscripts 
were  collated,  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament  wer.'  {lut  forth. 
These  sacred  records,  being  universally  regarded  as  the  supreme 
standard  of  truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Christians  with 
peculiar  respect,  as  being  divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an 
authority  belonging  to  no  other  books.  Wlialevcr  controversies, 
therefore,  arose  among  different  sects  (and  the  church  was  very 
early  rent  with  fierce  contentions  on  doctrinal  points),  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  appealed  to  by  every 
one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  controversy  ; 
consequently  it  was  morally  impossible,  and  in  itself  impractica- 
ble, that  any  man  or  body  of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify 
them,  in  any  fimilainental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  single 
expression  to  fovour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single 
sentence,  without  being  detected  by  thousands.  "If  one  party 
was  inclined  either  to  omit  what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets, 
or  to  insert  what  might  afford  them  additional  support,  there 
was  always  some  other  party  both  ready  and  willing  to  detect 
the  fraud.  And  even  if  they  persevered  in  altering  their  ow;i 
manuscripts,  they  had  not  the  power  of  altering  the  manuscripts 
in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Though  the  corruption  there- 
fore might  be  partial,  it  could  not  become  general.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  books  which  compose  the  Greek  Testament 
have  been  transcribed,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  frequently 
than  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  author.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  diiRcultj  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts  must 
have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their  number.  Though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that  there  is  stronger  temptation 
to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to  doctrines,  than  to  alter  a  work 
which  relates  to  matters  indifferent,  the  impediments  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  Greek  manu.^cripts  were  still  more  powerful  than 
the  temptation.  The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  ditterent 
places,  and  the  Epistles,  which  were  addressed  to  different  com- 
munities, were  multiplied  in  copies,  dispersed  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  general  corruption  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  was  a 
thing  impossible,  for  it  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a 
union  of  sentiment,  which  never  existed,  nor  without  a  general 
combination,  which  could  not  have  been  formed,  before  Chris- 
tianity had  received  a  civil  establishment.  But  if  such  a  com- 
bination had  been  practicable,  it  could  not  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  without  becoming  a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  And 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  silent  on  such  a  combination.  The 
silence  of  history  is  indeed  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  a 
fact  established  by  induction,  if  the  fact  was  such  that  it  could 
not  be  generally  known.  But  the  silence  of  history  is  important 
in  reference  to  a  fact,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  been 
a  subject  of  general  notoriety.  Whatever  corruptions  therefore 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  those  corrup- 

«  See  pp.  41 — 40.  supra. 
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lions  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few,  and  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  have  boon  cxtcudad  to  lliem  all."'  Indeed,  though 
ail  the  Christian  doctors,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  should  have  conspired  to  corrupt  the  New  Testament,  yet 
_  the  people  would  never  have  consented  to  it;  and  if  even  both 
teachers  and  people  had  been  disposed  to  have  conunittcd  such 
a  fraud,  most  unquestionably  their  adversaries  would  not  fail  to 
have  reproached  them  wiih  it.  The  Jews  and  heathens,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  decry  and  put  down  their  religion,  would  never 
have  concealed  it.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  other  acute 
enemies  of  the  Christians,  would  have  derived  some  advantage 
from  such  corruption.  In  a  word,  even  though  the  silence  of 
their  adversaries  had  favoured  so  strange  an  enterprise,  yet  the 
diflerent  parties  and  various  heresies,  which  soon  after  sprang 
up  among  Christians,  were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it.  In- 
deed, if  any  material  alteration  had  been  attempted  by  the  or- 
thodox, it  would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  ben'tic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any 
thing,  he  would  have  been  exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other 
heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  a  division  commenced  in  tbc 
fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches, 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became  irrccon- 
cileable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  cast,  the  copies  in  the  west 
would  have  detected  the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the  eastern 
and  western  copies  agree,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  either 
of  them  was  altered  or  falsified. 

3.  The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament 
is  further  evident,  from  the  Agreetnent  of  all  the  Manuscripts. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant, 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  single  classic  author 
whomsoever:  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  tifty  were  collated 
by  Griesbach,  for  his  celebrated  critical  edition.  These  manu- 
scrij)ts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire :  most  of  them  contain  only 
the  Gospels ;  others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of 
John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very  dilll;rent  and  distant 
parts  of  the  world  ;  several  of  them  are  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  give  us  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant  with  each  other,  as  any 
person  may  readily  ascertain  by  examining  the  critical  editions 
published  by  Mill,  Kustcr,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach.- 
The  t/iii-Ti/  thousand  various  readings,  which  arc  said  to  be  found 
in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the  hiiadred  and 
tifly  thousand  which  Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain,  in 
no  degree  whatever  affect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the 
text.  In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  transcripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the 
more  likely  is  it,  that  the  genuine  text  and  the  true  origmal 
reading  will  be  investigated  and  ascertained.  The  most  correct 
and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  extant,  are  those  of  which  we 
have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts ;  and  the  most  de- 
praved, mutilated,  and  inaccurate  editions  of  the  old  writers  are 
those  of  which  we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps 
only  a  single  manuscript  extant.  Such  are  Athenseus,  Clemens 
Komanus,  Hesychius,  and  Photius.  But  of  this  formidablp  mass 
of  various  readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence 
of  collators,  not  one-tenth — nay,  not  one  hundreth-part, — either 
makes  or  can  make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  al- 
teration in  the  sense  in  any  modern  version.  They  consist  al- 
most wliolly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  grammatical  and 
verbal  dilFercnces,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
the  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition 
of  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change 
the  sense,  aflect  it  only  in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  his- 
torical, and  geographical  circumstances,  or  other  collateral  mat- 
ters ;  and  the  still  smaller  number  that  make  any  alteration  in 
tlungs  of  consequence,  do  not  on  that  account  place  us  in  any 
absolute  uncertainty.  For,  either  the  true  reading  may  be  dis- 
covered by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quota- 
tions found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  or,  should  these  fail  to 
give  us  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the 
doctrine  in  question  from  other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy 
Writ.  This  observation  particularly  applies  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity  ;  which  some  per- 
sons of  late  years  have  attempted  to  expunge  from  the  NewTes- 

<  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  10,  11. 

*  See  an  account  of  tlie  ptincip.il  manuscripts  of  the  NewTosIamcnt, 
'nf>ii.  Part  I.  rhap.  HI.  Sect.  11.  54.,  and  of  the  criiical  edition,  above  men- 
fioited  in  itte  Bibliographical  AppeuJiz  to  vol.  ii.  Part.  I.  Chap.  L  Sect.  IIL 
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tament,  because  a  few  controverted  passages  have  been  cited  in 
proof  of  them;  but  these  doctrines  are  written,  as  with  a  sun- 
beam, in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  worst 
manuscript  extant  would  not  pervert  one  article  of  our  faith, 
or  destroy  one  moral  precept,  not  elsewhere  given  in  the  most 
explicit  terms.  All  the  omissions  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
put  together  could  not  countenance  the  omis.sion  of  one  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  relating  either  to  faith  or  morals ;  and  all 
the  additions,  countenanced  by  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts 
already  collated,  do  not  introduce  a  single  point  essential  either 
to  faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be  found  in  the  Complu- 
tcnsian  or  Elzevir  editions.  And,  though  for  the  beauty,  em- 
phasis, and  critical  perfection  of  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  new  edition,  formed  on  Griesbach's  plan,  is  desirable  ;  yet  from 
such  a  one  infidelity  can  expect  no  help,  false  doctrine  no  sup- 
port, and  even  true  religion  no  accession  to  its  excellence, — as 
indeed  it  needs  none.  The  general  uniformity,  therefore,  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  dispersed  through 
all  the  countries  in  the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  languages,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  demonstrates  both  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Scriptures  have  uniformly  been  held, 
and  the  singular  care  which  was  taken  in  transcribing  them  ;  and 
so  far  are  the  various  readings  contained  in  these  manuscripts 
from  being  hostile  to  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  (as  .some  sceptics  have  boldly  afHrmed, 
and  some  timid  Christians  have  apprehended,)  that  they  afl'ord 
us,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  and  most  convincing  proof 
that  they  exist  at  present,  in  all  essential  points,  precisely  the 
same  a.s  they  were  when  they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

The  existence  of  various  readings  affords  no  just  inference 
against  the  divine  insj)iration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 
"  We  all  distinguish  between  the  substance  and  the  circum- 
stances of  a  work,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  ac- 
curacy the  line  between  the  one  and  the  other.  No  one  doubts 
that  he  possesses,  in  general,  the  sense  of  a  valuable  author, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  because  of  some  defects  or  interpo- 
lations in  the  copy,  or  because  he  may  be  uncertain  respecting 
the  true  reading  in  some  inconsiderable  passage.  The  narrative 
of  an  historian,  and  the  deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  jus 
tice,  may  impress  the  mind  as  true,  notwithstanding  they  con- 
tain some  mistakes  and  inconsistencies.  I  do  not  know  why  a 
degree  of  precision  should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  com- 
munication, which  is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony ; 
or  wh}'  a  standing  miracle  should  be  wrought  to  prevent  acci- 
dents happening  to  a  sacred  book,  which  are  never  supposed  to 
affect  the  credit  or  utility  of  profane  writings."^ 

4.  The  last  testimony,  to  be  adduced  for  the  integrity  and 
incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Ancient  Versions  and  (^lotaiions  from  it, 
which  are  made  in  the  writings  of  ike  Christians  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  and  in  those  of  the  succeeding  fathers  oj  (lie 
church. 

The  testimony  of  Versions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fathers 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a 
proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment '  The  QroTATioNs  from  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has  been  fre- 
quently observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
might  be  compiled  from  the  various  passages  dispersed  in  their 
commentaries  and  other  writings.  And  though  these  citations 
were,  in  many  instances,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  alwa3's 
made  with  due  attention  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most 
commonly  with  regard  to  the  words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of 
the  words,  they  correspond  with  the  original  records  from  which 
they  were  extracted  : — an  irrefragable  argument  this,  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  pre- 
served. The  idle  objection,  therefore,  to  the  incorruptness  of  the 
New  Testament,  %vhich  some  opposers  of  divine  revelation  have 
endeavoured  to  raise,  on  an  alleged  alteration  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  fourth  century  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anasta-sius,  falls  com 
pletcly  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.*     Nor  do  we  hazird  too 

»  Rev. R.  Bumside's  "Religion  of  Mankind,  a  Series  of  Essays,"  vol.  i. 
p.  327.  ♦  See  pp.40— 45.  iS. supra. 

»  The  objection  above  alluded  to  is  founded  ou  the  following  passage,  oc- 
currinj;  in  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tununensis,  an  African  bishop,  who 
nourished  about  (he  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  "Messala  V.  C.  Coss. 
Constantinopoli,  jubenle  Anastasio  Imperatore,  sancta  evangelia,  tamquain 
ab  idiotis  evangelistis  coniposita,  reprehenduntur  et  emendantiir."  (Vict. 
Tun.  Chron.  p.  6.  apud  Scalig.  Thes.Temp.)  i.  e.  In  the  consulship  of  Mes- 
salaiJi.  D.  506.),  at  Constanlinople,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
the  holy  Gospels,  as  bein^  composed  by  illiterate  eraneelists,  are  censured 
and  corrected.  On  the  objection  to  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels,  which  haa 
been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  this  passage,  we  may  remark,  in  addition 
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much  in  saying,  tjiat  if  all  the  ancient  writings  new  extant  in 
Europe  were  collected  together,  the  bulk  of  them  would  by  no 
means  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  quotations  taken  from  the 
JVew  Testament  alone ;  so  that  a  man  might,  with  more  sem- 
blance of  reason,  dispute  whether  the  writings  ascribed  to  Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes,  Virgil,  or  Caesar,  are  in  the  main  such  as 
they  left  them,  than  he  could  question  whether  those  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Paul,  arc  really  their 
productions.' 

III.  Although  we  thus  have  every  possible  evidence  that 
can  be  reasonubly  desired  ;  yet,  as  there  are  some  books  cited 
or  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not 
now  extant,  it  has  been  objected  that  some  of  those  books 
are  now  ivanting,  which  once  were  constituent  parts  of  tl;e 
.Scriptures.  A  little  consideration  Avill  suthce  to  show  that 
this  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  and  that  none 
of  the  writino-s  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the  Jews  and 
(christians  (and  which  claim  to  be  received  as  inspired 
writings)  ever  were  or  could  be  lost ;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  sacred  or  inspired  writing  is  now  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  canon  of  Scripture. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  it  seems  very 
unsuitable  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
suffer  a  book  written  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  be  lost. 

It  seems  to  be  no  small  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Being,  to  say,  that  he  first  influenced  the  writing  of  a  set  of 
books,  (that  is,  by  his  own  extraordinary  impressions  on  men's 
minds  caused  them  to  be  written,)  and  afterwards  permitted 
them  by  chance,  or  the  negligence  of  men,  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  If  they  were  not  serviceable  to  instruct  and  direct  man- 
kind in  the  methods  of  attaining  the  great  ends  of  being,  why 
were  they  at  first  given  1  If  they  were,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  land  Providence  which  gave  them  would  again 
t-Jie  them  away.  How  high  such  a  charge  as  this  rises,  both 
against  the  v/isdom  and  goodness  of  Divij.c  Providence,  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  every  one  who  will  think  impartially  on 
the  matter.  This  argument  becomes  still  more  strong,  when 
we  consider  the  great  care  which  the  Divine  Being  in  all  ages 
took  to  preserve  those  books  which  are  now  received  into  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  when  the  persons  with  whom 
they  were  intrusted  were  under  circumstances,  in  which,  with- 
out the  influence  of  Heaven,  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  preserved  them.  To  instance  only 
that  one  time  when  the  Jews  were  under  the  tyranny  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,^  when  although  that  monster  of  iniquity 
laid  their  temple  and  their  city  waste,  destroyed  all  the  sacred 
books  he  could  meet  with,  and  at  length  published  a  decree,  that 
all  those  should  suffer  immediately  death  who  did  not  resign 
their  copies,  yet  was  the  sacred  volume  safely  preserved,  and 
care  was  taken  of  it  by  its  author. 

2.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  at  all  times  for  their  sacred 
books  was  such,  as  would  be  a  very  effectual  means  to  se- 
cure them  from  perishing. 

This  is  well  known  both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  ;  and 
indeed  no  less  can  be  reasonably  imagined  of  tViose,  who  looked 
upon  these  books  as  discovering  the  method  of  obtaining  eternal 
life,  and  that  religion,  for  which  they  willingly  sacrificed  both 
themselves  and  all  they  had.  Hence,  as  under  the  barbarous 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  just  mentioned,  so  also 
under  the  Christian  persecutions  no  endeavours  were  wanting 
to  extirpate  and  abolish  the  Scriptures.     It  is  evident  that  the 

to  the  observations  already  given,  first,  that,  whatever  this  design  upon  the 
Gospels  was,  it  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  execution  ;  for  if  any 
falsification  of  tliciu  had  been  attempted,  what  tumults  would  it  liave  raised 
in  the  east,  where  Anastasius  was  universally  hated  !  It  would,  in  fact, 
have  cost  tliat  emperor  his  crown  and  his  hfe.  Secondly,  if  he  had  really 
designed  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Gospels,  the  historians  of  that  time, 
who  have  not  been  backward  in  relating  his  other  malpractices,  would  not 
fail  to  have  recorded  it  as  a  standing  monument  of  his  infamy.  But  they 
are  totally  silent  concerning  any  such  attempt.  See  Millii  Prolegomena  ad 
Nov.  Test.  §§  1014,  1015.  (p.  98.  edit.  Kusteri) ;  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarlts  on 
Freethmkmg,  rem.  xxxiii.  (Enchiridion  Theologicum,  vol.  v.  pp.  175—186.); 
Dr.  Ibbot's  Discourses  at  the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii  pp.  759,  700.  folio  edit. 


•  Ernesti,  Iiist.  Iiitcrp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  151—156.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
vol.  VI.  pp.  650-672. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  459-470.  Stosch,  De  Canone,  pp.  85. 
fl  se<j.  Moldenha-ver,  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl.  pp.  196—193.  Le-^s  op"  43— 
'JrtG.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  120—126,  Michae- 
lis,  vol.  i.  pp.  23-69.  and  vol.  ii  pp.  302-374.  Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  xxix.  xxx.  2.53  259  Dr  Ry- 
an's Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  152— i59.  Abba'lie 
Traite  de  la  Vi;rit.e  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45—57.  Vernet' 
Traitii  de  la  Verity  de  la  Religion  Cliretienne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  <i3— 76.    Dr'. 


remark  xx.xii.  (in  Enchirid.  Theol. 


Bentley's  Remarks  on  Freethinkin 
vol.  V.  pp.  154—175.) 
»  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  o.  7.    See  also  1  Mace.  1.  56.  67. 


warm  zeal  and  diligent  care  of  the  faithful  preserved  them ;  and 
although  the  emperor  Dioclesian  in  his  imperial  edict,  among 
other  cruellies,  enacted,  that  all  the  sacred  books  should  be  burnt 
wherever  they  were  found  ;'*  yet  as  the  courage  and  resolution 
of  the  Christians  bafllcd  and  frustrated  the  design  of  bis  rage  in 
all  other  instances,  so  they  frustrated  it  very  remarkably  in  this 
instance.     Nor  indeed  could  it  be  other^vise,  when  we  consider, 

3.  That  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  original  lan- 
guages or  by  means  of  versions,  were  dispersed  into  the 
most  countries,  arid  in  lite  possession  of  innumerable  persons. 

As  the  truth  of  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  two 
preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  we  are  authorized  to  in- 
fer how  improbable  it  is,  nay,  almost  impossible,  that  any 
book,  so  esteemed  as  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament were  and  still  are,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
which  they  severally  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired,  so  dif- 
fused into  the  most  distant  countries,  the  copies  of  which, 
or  of  translations  from  them,  woidd  also  be  continually  mul- 
tiplying and  increasing,  could  by  any  accident  or  chance,  by 
any  human  force  or  power,  or  much  less  by  any  careless 
neglect,  be  lost  and  irrecoverably  perish. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly 
we  may  observe,  that  what  has  given  credit  to  tlie  objection, 
that  some  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  lost,  is  the 
common  notion,  that  the  books,  so  supposed  to  be  lost,  were 
volumes  of  some  size,  and  all  of  them  indited  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  erroneous  notion,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  , 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  (lijo  seppHCR),  which  we  render 
book,  properly  signifies  the  bare  rehearsal  of  any  thing,  or 
any  kind  of  writing,  however  small ;  and  it  was  tlie  custom 
of  the  Jews  to  call  every  little  memorandum  by  that  name. 

Thus,  what  we  tran.slate  a  bill  of  diXwrcement  (Deut.  x.viv,  1.) 
is  in  the  original  a  hook  of  divorcement ;  and  the  short  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  I.)  is  termed  in  the 
Hebrew  idiom  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  So 
in  Matt.  six.  7.  and  Mark  x.  4.  it  is  in  the  Greek  a  book  of  di- 
vorcement. In  like  manner,  David's  letter  to  Joab  in  2  Sam. 
xi.  14,  15.  is  a  book  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  as  aLso  the  king 
of  Syria's  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  iS.' 

2.  That  several  of  these  tracts,  which  are  now  extant, 
were  written,  not  by  persons  pretending  to  any  supernatural 
assistance,  but  by  those  who  were  styled  recorders  or  writers 
of  chronicles,^  an  office  of  great  honour  and  tnist,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  prophets. 

3.  But,  supposing  that  the  books  in  question  were  written 
by  those  who  were  truly  prophets,  yet  they  were  not  written 
by  inspiration. 

This  argument  is  forcibly  stated  by  Augustine-  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — "In  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, several  things  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  there  explained, 
and  are  referred  to  as  contained  in  other  books  which  the  pro- 
phets wrote :  and  sometimes  the  names  of  these  prophets  afe 
mentioned  ;  and  yet  these  writings  arc  not  extant  in  the  canoa 
which  the  church  of  God  receives.  The  reason  of  which  I  can 
account  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  that  those  very 
persons  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  those  things  which 
are  of  the  highest  authority  in  religion,  sometimes  wrote  only 
as  faithful  historians,  and  at  other  times  as  prophets  under  the 
influences  of  divine  inspiration  ;  and  that  these  writings  are  so 
dilferent  from  each  other,  that  the  one  sort  are  to  be  iniputed 
to  themselves  as  the  authors,  the  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by 
them  ;  the  former  are  of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the 
other  of  authority  in  religion,  and  canonical."  In  addition  to 
this  observation,  we  may  remark,  that  the  books  of  prophecy 
always  have   their   authors'    names   expressed,  and  commonly 

3  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecrl.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 

■•Many  similar  inslances  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  profane  writers,  in 
which  letters  are  called  boo/,s.  Two  of  the  most  striking  are  the  following, 
taken  from  the  father  of  profane  history,  as  Herodotus  is  freipiently  called: 
—Relating  the  conspiracy  of  Harpagus  against  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  he 
says,  that  Harpagus  communicated  his  intentions  to  Cyrus  in  a  ittter ; 
which,  as  all  the  roads  leading  to  Persia  were  guarded  by  the  king's  troops, 
he  sewed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  hare,  and  sent  it  to  him  by  one  of  his  most 

trusty  domestics. — A=e>-oii/i>ij;avii<n«A«;v5;,  y.;«i  ■J.vs.a-x^Krxi  rouiou  mv  j-xjfpa, 
■/.■j,i  ouJ.'v  ctTTOTiXx;,  li;  Si  uxi,  ouTu)  ;ts3->i>i£  BIBAION,  ypx-i^xi  r-j,  oi  iJoxu. 
lib.  i.  c.  \'i^■  totn.  i.  p.  57.  Oxon.  1S09.— Again,  speaking  of  Hislioeus's  at- 
tempt to  excite  a  conspiracy  against  Darius,  he  says,— ilis  next  measure 
was  to  send  letters  to  certain  persons  at  Sardis,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously communicated  on  the  subject  of  arevcil.     Toio-f  ivXxfUnr,  icucj 

Ilipo-i/j"  iTTifiTTi  BIBAIAj  li)   TTfOKlKtirs  xt^viv/xivxy  auTiu  a.TOo-TMO-K);  rr'pi.  lib. 

vi.  c.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 
»  See  2  Sam.  viii.  10.  (marginal  rendering)  and  2  Kings  xviii.  IS. 
e  De  Civitale  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  38. 
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they  aie  rrppatcd  In  the  books  thrmsolvcs.  But  in  the  histori- 
cal hooks  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for  specilying  the 
names  »{  their  authors;  hecause,  in  matters  of  fact  which  are 
past,  an  author  may  easily  he  disproved,  if  he  relates  what  is 
false  concerning  his  own  times,  or  concerning  times  of  wliich 
there  arc  memorials  still  extant.  But  the  credit  of  projiheeies 
concerning  things  which  arc  not  to  come  to  pass  for  a  very 
long  time  must  depend  on  the  mission  and  authority  of  the 
piophct  only  ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  names  of 
the  propliet-s  should  he  annexed,  in  order  tlit)t  their  predictions 
might  be  depended  upon,  when  they  were  known  to  he  delivered 
by  men,  who,  by  other  predictions  already  fulfilled,  had  shown 
themselves  to  he  true  prophets, 

4.  The  bare  citation  of  any  book  in  an  allowedly  canoni- 
cal writing  is  not  sufTicient  to  prove  that  such  book  ever  was 
canoninal. 

If  this  wore  to  be  admitted,  we  must  recoive  as  the  word  of 
God,  the  Greek  poems  of  Aratiis,  Menandcr,  and  Epimenidcs ; 
for  passages  are  quoted  from  them  by  Paul.' 

5.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  tliat  most  of  the  pieces  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  are  still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  though 
under  tliirercnt  appellations  ;  and  that  such  as  are  not  to  be 
found  there  were  never  designed  for  religious  instruction, 
nor  ari.'.  they  essential  to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  il- 
lustration ot  this  remark,  we  may  adduce  the  following  ex- 
a.nples,  whicli  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testament, 
'i'hus, 

[i.]  The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiv.  7., 
which  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  not  a  distinct  book  from  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  laws ;  for  whoever  impartially  examines  that 
passage  will  find  that  the  book  referred  to  is  nothing  else  but  a 
collection  of  such  injunctions  and  exhortations  as  are  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  four  preceding  chapters. 

[ii.]  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  cited  in  Num.  xxi. 
14.,  and  supposed  also  to  be  lost,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  an  emi- 
nent critic,'^  that  very  record,  which,  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Amalekites,  Moses  was  comniiindcd  to  make  as  a  memorial  of  it, 
and  to  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.  So  that  it  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  short  account  of  that  victory,  together 
with  some  directions  for  Joshua's  private  use  and  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  subsequent  war,  but  in  no  respect  whatever 
dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  no  part  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures. 

[iii.]  The  Book  of  Jasher,  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  is  sup- 
posed by  sonic  to  be  the  same  with  the  book  of  Judges,  because 
we  find  mention  therein  of  the  sun's  standing  still ;  but  the  con- 
jecture of  Josephus"  seems  to  be  better  founded,  viz.  that  it  was 
composed  of  certain  records  (kept  in  a  safe  place  at  that  time, 
and  afterwards  removed  into  the  temple),  which  contained  an 
arcouct  of  what  happened  to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year,  and 
particularly  of  the  sun's  standing  still,  and  also  directions  for 
the  use  of  the  bow  (see  2  Sam.  i.  IS.),  that  is,  directions  for 
instituting  archery  and  maintaining  military  exercises.  So  that 
this  was  not  the  work  of  an  inspired  person,  but  of  some  com- 
mon historiographer,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  his  own  time,  and 
might  therefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  upright; 
because  what  he  wrote  was  generally  deemed  a  true  and  au- 
thentic account  of  all  the  events  and  occiurences  wliich  had  then 
hapi'cned. 

[iv.]  Once  more,  the  several  books  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  iv,  32,  33.,  were  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
His  '  Three  thousand  Proverbs'  were  perhaps  only  spoken,  not 
committed  to  writing.  His  '  Songs'  which  were  otie  thousand 
andfve  in  numb^'r,  were  in  ail  probability  his  juvenile  com- 
positions ;  and  his  universal  hiijtory  of  vegetables,  and  that  of 
animals  of  all  kinds,  belonged  to  philosophy.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  every  one  to  be  acquainted  with  them;  and  though  the  loss 
of  them  (considering  the  unequalled  wisdom  conferred  upon 
their  author)  is  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  a  loss  which  only  the 
busy  investigators  of  nature  have  cause  to  lament. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  any 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be  wanting  in  our  pre- 
sent canon,  they  are  either  such  as  lie  unobserved  under 
other  denominations ;  or  they  are  such  as  never  were  ac- 
counted canonical,  such  as  contained  no  points  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  man,  and  consequently  such  of  which  we 

«  Aratus  is  cited  in  Acts  jvii.  28.  ;  Mcnander  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33. ;  and  flpi- 
(11  nidcs  in  Titus  i.  12. 
■■»  Dr.  Liehlfoot.  »  .Toseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 
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may  8af<;!y  live  ignorant  here,  and  for  v.hich  we  shall  never 
be  responsible  hereafter.^ 

V.  Equally  satisfvictoiy  i.s  the  evidence  t*  show  that  none 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  at  any  time  been 
lost.  vSome  learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  they 
have  found  allusions  to  writings  in  the  New  Testament, 
from  which  they  have  been  jicrsuaded  that  Paul  wrote  se- 
veral other  epistles  to  the  Christian  churches  besides  those 
we  now  Irave  :  but  a  little  examination  of  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  will  show  that  their  conjectures  have  no  foundation. 

1.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  9,  the  following  words  occur — F.}f«4* 
i/xn  n  Tw  «T(s-i^,  w  hicli  in  our  version  is  rendered — Ihave  writ- 
ten to  you  in  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Paul  had  already  written  to  the  Corintliians  an  epistle 
which  is  no  longer  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes  ;  while 
others  contend  that  by  ^>,  »n-i~:\i,  he  means  only  the  epistle 
which  he  is  writing;  A  third  opinion  is  this,  viz.  that  Paul 
refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  had  v/rittcn,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that, 
and  wrote  this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at 
large.  . 

[i.]  To  the  hypothcGis,  which  supposes  that  Paul  wrote  a 
former  letter  which  is  now  lost,  there  is  this  formidable  objection, 
that  no  such  epistle  was  ever  mentioned  or  cited  by  any  ancieni 
writer,  nor  has  any  one  even  alluded  to  its  existence,  though 
both  the  received  epistles  are  perpetually  quoted  by  the  fatters 
from  the  earliest  period.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  n\e- 
rencc  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  for  the  sacred  writir.gs, 
and  their  care  for  the  preservation  of  them,  were  so  great,  a.s  to 
render  it  extremely  imjirobible  that  a  canonical  book  should  be 
lost.-^  From  the  third  hypothesis  the  praise  of  ingenuity  camot 
be  withheld  ;  but  as  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  fa-ts, 
wc  therefore  apprehend  that  this  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  no  other,  was  intended  by  the  Apostle.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  opinion  rests  are  as  follow: — 

(1.)  The  expression  m  vri^-'.Kyi  does  not  mean  an  epistle,  but 
that  which  Paul  is  writing.  Thus  Tcrtius,  who  was  I'anl's 
amanuensis,  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says,  "  I 
Tertius,  v^rho  wrote  tliis  ejiistle  (r-rv  rr/rcx;'ii),  salute  you.''  (Roin. 
xvi.  22.)  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Col.  iv.  IC.  I  Thess.  v. 
27.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  14. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  word  fyfi-\rt,  I  -zvrote,  some  commen- 
tators refer  it  to  what  the  Apostle  had  said  in  vescs  5.  and  ti.  of 
this  chapter :  but  it  may  also  be  considered  as  anticipative  of 
what  the  Apostle  will  be  found  to  have  written  in  subsequent 
parts  of  this  epistle,  viz.  in  vi.  13.,  again  in  v.  18.,  and  also  in 
vii.  2.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Paul,  on  reading  over  this 
letter  after  he  had  finished  it,  might  add  the  exjtres.sion  in  verse 
9.,  and  take  notice  of  what  he  says  afterwards,  "  /  have  (f^ays 
he)  ivritten  to  yon  in  this  epistle,"  viz.  in  some  of  the  following 
chapters,  against  fornication,  and  joining  yourselves  to  persons 
addicted  to  that  sin. 

(3.)  The  word  r^fx-],x,  however,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  past  tense.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  in- 
stances in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  past  is  put  for  the 
present  tense.  T'hus,  in  John  iv.  38.,  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  of 
the  mission  of  the  apostles,  says,  sTreraAa,  /  sent  you,  though  it 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  A  more  material  example  occurs  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  very  epistle  (ix.  15.),  where  Paul  uses 
eyf'^-^i  in  the  sense  of  )-^y<?a),  I  -v-n-ite.  J\'either  (says  he)  havii 
I  ivritten  t/iese  thingi-,  that  is,  at  this  time,  in  this  epistle  w!ii<  h 
I  am  now  writing.  In  the  passage  now  under  consideratiL-ii, 
therefore,  the  expression  tjgx^'-*  '"i""'  ^  "^x  tT/roAJi,  is  equivalent  to 
y^AtfiD  i/unr,  I  write  unto  you  in  this  epistle,  not  to  associate  tfilf: 
fornicators  :  and  that  this  view  of  the  passage  is  correct,  is  evi- 
dent from  V,  1 1.  of  this  chapter,  which  is  only  a  repetition  of  v. 
9,  KuK  ii  fjgi^^'i  '■'^'otv  I -write  unto  you.  The  adverb  tuvt,  now, 
shows  that  it  is  spoken  of  the  present  time,  though  the  verb  be  in 
the  past  tense.  The  following,  then,  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  text 
and  context :  "  I  write  unto  you,"  says  the  Apostle,  "in  this  my 
letter,  not  to  associate  (literally,  be  mingled  J  ivitli  fornicators, 
yet  net  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with 
the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  idolaters,  since  then  indeed yc 

*  Edwards's  Discnurse  concerning  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfec'ion 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp.  451 — 463.  Jeiilcins's  Reasona'i.'e- 
ness  and  Certainty  of  the  Cliristian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95 — 97.  Jones  on 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Te.slaincnt,  vol.  i.  pp.  130 — 135. 

»  This  obseivation  is  so  applicable  to  tiie  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  is  extant  in  the  Armenian  tongue,  that  any  further  notice  of 
that  pseudo-epistle  is  unnecessary.  The  curious  reader  may  find  an 
English  translation  of  it,  as  also  of  a  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, accompanied  with  satisfactory  obsfrvarions  lo  prove  Iheir  spu- 
riousness,  in  Joucs  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  US — 117. 
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trust  ^0  out  of  the  world  (renounce  all  worldly  business  what- 
ever, there  being  so  great  a  multitude  of  them).  Jint  I  mean 
this — that  ye  should  avoid  the  company  of  a  brother  (that  is, 
a  professed  Christian),  if  he  be  ffive?i  to  fornication,  covetons- 
7iess,  or  idolatry.  This  is  the  thing  which  I  at  this  time  -write 
unto  you" 

Puttintjall  these  circumstances  together,  we  conclude  that 
the  internal  evidence  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  had  preceded  that 
Tvhicli  Paul  was  now  writing.  The  external  evidence  is  de- 
cidedly against  such  hypothesis.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  epistles  still  preserved  are  the 
only  ejiistles  which  Paul  ever  addressed  to  tlie  Corinthians.' 

2.  In  2  Cor.  x.  9 — 11.  we  read  as  follows :  That  I  may 
not  seem  as  if  I  loould  terrify  you  by  letters.  For  his  let- 
TEIiS,  say  they,  are  weight y  and  puu>erful,  but  his  bodily  pre- 
tence is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemijiible.  Let  such  an  one 
think  this,  that  such  as  we  are  in  loord  by  letters  when  we  are 
ahsMU,  such  will  uie  be  also  in  deed  when  wt  are  present.  Hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  Paul  had  already  written  more  than 
one — even  several  letters  to  the  Corinthians. 

But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  very  common  to  speak  of 
one  epistle  in  the  plural  number,  as  all  know  ;  and  Paul  might 
well  write  as  he  here  does,  though  he  had  hitherto  sent  only  one 
epistle  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing.  And  from  so  long 
a  letter  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is,  men  might  form 
a  good  judgment  concerning  his  manner  of  writing  letteks, 
though  they  had  seen  no  olher.2 

3.  In  Col.  iv.  16.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  to  send  to 
Laodicea  the  epistle  which  they  themselves  had  received, 
and  to  send  for  another  from  Laodicea,  which  was  also  to  be 
read  at  Colossee.  His  words  are  these  :  When  this  epistle  is 
read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the 
Luvd'ceans,  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea  : 
—xM  Till'  (K  Auoj tKiii;  lv:t  KdLi  v(jt.it^  avityvani.  Now  the  former  part 
of  this  verse  is  clear  :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  epistle  St. 
Paul  meant  by  i  iTig-:\»  ix.  AacJ'/xswr.  These  words  have  been 
interpreted  three  different  ways. 

(1.)  'H  £T;ri;A»  at  Au-J  x-uuf  has  been  explained,  as  denoting 
"  an  epistle,  which  had  been  written  from  Laodicea  to  Paul." 
This  epistle  has  been  supposed  to  have  contained  several  ques- 
tions, proposed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Laodiceans,  which  he 
answered  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Paul  ordered  them  to  read  the  former,  as  being  ne- 
cessary toward  a  right  understanding  of  the  latter. 

But  this  opinion  is  erroneous :  for  if  Paul  had  received  an 
epistle  from  Laodicea,  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  he  would  have  re- 
turned the  answer  to  the  questions  which  it  contained  to  Lao- 
dicea itself,  and  not  to  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  Be- 
sides, there  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  sending 
to  the  Colossians  answers  to  questions,  with  which  they  were  not 
acquainted,  and  then,  after  they  had  the  epistle  which  contained 
the  answers,  desiring  them  to  read  that  which  contained  the 
questions.  ^^ 

(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  Paul  meant  an  epistle  which  he 
himself  had  written  at  Laodicea,  and  sent  from  that  place  to 

«  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  62— 6S.  Ferdinamii  Sfosch,  Anoi'TOAlKON 
OAOKAHPON,  sive  Tractatua  Theologicus  de  Ejiislolis  Apostolorum  non 
deperditis,  pp.  75 — 04.  (Groningen,  12iiio.  1753.)  Rosenimiller,  Scholia  in 
N.  T.  toin.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Bishop  Middloton  on  Ihe  Grceic  Article,  pp.  409. 
474.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  668— G71. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  468, 
469.  Dr.  John  Edwards  on  the  Aulhority,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  iii.  pp.  467 — 
409.  Dr.  Storr,  0[)uscula  Acadeinioa,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279.  Jones  on  the  Canon, 
vol.  i.  pp.  136—142. 

«  Lardiier's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  668. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  467,  468. 


Timothy,  because  the  Greek  subscription  to  the  firet  epistle  to 
Timothy  is  rigoc  Tif*cOf.v  t)g*<pM  utto  Aa'.iiKuau:,  This  opinion  is 
defended  by  'i'heophylact :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  false.  For  it  is 
evident  from  Col.  ii.  1.  that  Paul  had  never  been  at  Laodicea, 
when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians  ;  and  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  distinguished  an  epistle,  which  he  had  written 
there,  by  the  place  where  it  was  written,  but  by  the  person  or 
community  to  which  it  was  sent.  It  was  not  Pi  tl's  custom  to 
date  his  epistles ;  for  the  subscriptions,  which  we  now  find  an- 
nexed'to  them,  wcjre  all  added  at  a  later  period,  and  by  unknown 
persons.  If,  therefore,  he  had  meant  an  epistle,  which  he  him- 
self had  written  at  Laodicea,  he  certainly  would  not  have  de- 
noted it  by  the  title  of  a  iTrtg-ox-n  ix.  AmShhix;. 

(3.)  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  possible  mterpretation 
of  these  words,  than  an  "  epistle,  which  the  Laodiceans  had  re- 
ceived from  Paul,"  and  which  the  Colossians  were  ordered  to  pro- 
cure from  Laodicea,  when  they  communicated  to  the  Laodiceans 
their  own.  opi.'stle. 

But,  as  among  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  our  owni  canon,  not 
one  is  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular,  the  question 
again  occurs  :  Which,  and  where  is  this  epistle  ] 

1.  There  exists  an  epistle,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  though  a  very  an- 
cient one  ;  for  Thcodoret,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  in  h's 
note  to  the  passage  in  question,  speaks  of  it  as  then  extant.  But 
this  is  manifestly  a  mere  rhapsody,  collected  from  Paul's  other 
epistles,  and  which  no  critic  can  receive  as  a  genuine  work  of  the 
Apolfie.  It  contains  nothing  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Co- 
lossians to  know,  nothing  that  is  not  ten  times  better  and  more' 
fully  explained  in  the  epistle  which  Paul  sent  to  the  Colossians ; 
in  short,  nothing  which  could  be  suitable  to  Paul's  design. 

2.  As  the  epistle,  therefore,  which  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  is  a  forgery,  the 
Apostle  mipht  mean  an  epistle,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, anS  which  is  now  lost. 

An  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion  (namely,  that  he  had 
sent  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular),  may  be  made 
from  Col.  iv.  15.,  where  Paul  requests  the  Colossians  to  salute 
Nymphas,  who  was  a  Laodicean.  If  he  had  written  a  particu- 
lar epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  he  would  have  saluted  Nymphas 
rather  in  this  epistle,  than  in  that  to  the  Colossians. 

3.  There  remains  a  third  explanation,  which  is  not  clogged 
with  the  preceding  difficulty,  nainely,  that  Paul  meant"  ?» 
epistle,  which  he  had  written  partly,  but  not  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  Laodiceans. 

This  epistle,  in  all  probability,  is  that  which  is  called  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  ;  because  Laodicea  was  a  church  within  the 
circuit  of  the  Ephcsian  church,  which  was  the  metropolitan  of  all 
Asia.  And  as  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  Proconsular  Asia, 
this  epistle  may  refer  to  the  whole  province.^  • 

The  preceding  are  the  most  material  instances  which  have 
affordecl  occasion  for  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  epistlea 
which  are  now  lost.  There  are  indeed  three  or  four  other 
examples,  which  have  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  lost  epis- 
tles ;  out  as  these  conjectures  are  founded  on  misconceptions 
of  the  Apostle's  meaning,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  them. 
We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  conclude  that  no  part  of 
the  New  Testament  is  lost,  and  that  the  canon  of  Scripture 
has  descended  to  our  times,  entire  and  uncorrupted. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  124—127.  Edwards  on  the  Perfection,  &c.  of 
Scripture,  vol.  Hi  pp.  470,  471.  Alber.  Hermeneutica  NoviTestainenti,  toui 
i.  pp.  233,  234. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
ON    THE    CREDIBILITY    OF   THE    OLD    AND    NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION  I. 


DIRECT  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  CREDIBILITy  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Their  CredihiUty  shotun,  I.  From  the  Writers  having  a  perfect  knoiuleilge  of  the  subjects  they  relate. — II.  From  the  Moral 
Certainty  of  Falsehood  being  detected,  if  there  had  been  any.  This  proved  at  large,  1.  Concenmig  the  Old  Testament  ,• 
and,  2.  Concerning  the  JS^ew  Testament. — III.  From  the  subsistence,  to  this  very  day,  of  JHotiuments  instituted  to  perpetu' 
ate  the  memory  of  the  principal  facta  and  events  therein  recorded. — And,  IV.  From  the  wonderful  Establishment  and  Pro- 
pagation of  Christianity. 


Satisfactouy  as  the  preceding  considerations  are,  in  de- 
monstrating the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  uncorrupted 
preservation  of  the  books  of  th.e  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  avc'ent  wr.'/'n/^i,  yet  iliuy  are  not  of  themselves  sulficient 
lu  determine  their  crcd  b  lily.  An  autlior  may  write  of  events 
which  have  hapj)ened  in  his  time  und  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, but  should  he  be  either  credulous  or  a  fanatic,  or 
should  we  have  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  his  evidence 
is  of  no  value.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  tlie  credibility 
of  an  author,  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  his  particu- 
lar charactet,  and  inquire  whether  he  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  scrutinize  the  truth,  and  honesty  enough  faithfully 
to  -elate  it  as  it  happened. 

Tiiat  the  histories  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  credible  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a 
regard  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  is  due  to  other  histories  of  al- 
lowed character  and  reputation,  is  a  fact,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  as  great,  if  not  greater,  evidence  than  can  be 
adduced  in  behalf  of  any  other  history.  For  the  writers  of 
these  books  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate,  and  their  moral  character,  tiiough  rigidly  tried," 
was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents :  if  there 
had  been  any  falsehoods  in  the  accounts  of  such  transactions 
as  were  public  and  generally  known,  they  would  easily  have 
been  detected  ;  and  tiieir  statements  are  confirmed  by  monu- 
ments subsisting  to  this  very  day,  as  also  l)y  the  wonderful 
propatration  ana  establishment  of  Christianity. 

I.  Ill  the  first  place.  The  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  which  they  relate  ;  and  their  moral  cha- 
racter, though  rigidly  tried,  was  never  impeached  by 
their  keenest  opponents. 

The  author's  of  these  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
temporary with  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
have  recorded,  and  concerning  which  they  had  sufficient  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  full  and  satisfactory  information  ;  and 
tliose  transactions  or  things  which  they  did  not  see,  they  de- 
rived from  the  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew  from  the 
purest  sources.  If  a  man  be  deemed  incompetent  to  record 
any  thing  but  that  which  he  sees,  history  is  altogether  use- 
less :  but  a  satisfactory  degree  of  certainty  is  attainable  on 
events,  of  which  we  were  not  eye-witnesses  ;  and  no  one  Avho 
reads  these  pages  doubts  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  orthe 
battles  of  Aorincourt  or  Waterloo,  any  more  tlian  if  he  had 
stood  by  and  seen  the  latter  fought,  and  the  seals  actually 
affixed  to  the  former.  We  owe  much  to  the  integrity  of  others ; 
and  the  mutual  confidence,  on  which  society  is  founded, 
requires,  with  justice,  our  assent  to  thousands  of  events  which 
took  place  long  before  we  were  born,  or  which,  if  contempo- 
rary with  ourselves,  were  transacted  at  some  remote  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Who  will  affirm  that  Rapin  or  Hume 
were  incompetent  to  produce  a  history,  which,  making  some 
allowances  for  human  prejudices,  is  worthy  the  confidence 
and  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  ?  Yet  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  the  witness  of  more  than  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  his  voluminous  production.  But  if,  by  drawing  from 
pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to  relate  facts, 
of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  then  the  writers  of  the 
Bible,  in  those  particular  events  of  which  they  were  not  eye- 
witnesses, but  which  they  affirm  with  confidence,  are  entitled 
to  our  credit.' 

1.  With  regard  to  the  authors  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  evident  in  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, that  Moses  had  a  chief  concern  in  all  the  transac- 

»  Dr.  CoUyer's  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  553. 


tions  there  related,  as  legislator  and  governor  of  tliu  Jews. 
F]verj'  thing  was  done  under  his  eye  and  cognizance;  so 
thai  this  part  of  the  historj',  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuleronnmy  (which  was  added  by  a  later  writer), 
mny,  not  improperly,  be  called  the  history  of  his  life  and 
times.  He  speaKs  of  himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  person; 
but  this  affords  no  ground  for  suspecting  eitlier  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  writings  or  the  credibility  of  their  author.  Xe- 
nophon,  Ca;sar,  and  Josephus  write  of  themselves  in  the 
third  person ;  yet  no  one  ever  questions  the  genuineness  or 
credibility  of  their  writings  on  that  account.  And  for  the 
first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  of  Genesis,  we  have 
already  scon  that  he  is  competent  to  the  relation  of  every 
event,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  authority  for  all  the  facta 
therein  recorded.^ 

In  like  manner,  the  authors  of  the  subsequent  historical 
books,  as  Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  relate  the 
transactions  of  which  they  were  witnesses;  and  where  they 
treat  of  events  prior  to  their  own  times,  or  in  which  they  did 
not  actually  participate,  they  derived  their  information  from 
ancient  coeval  and  public  documents,  with  such  care  as  fre- 
quently to  have  preserved  the  very  words  and  phrases  of 
their  authorities ;  and  very  often  they  have  referred  to  the 
public  annals  which  they  consulted.  Moreover,  they  pub- 
lished their  WTitings  in  those  times  when  such  documents 
and  annals  were  extant,  and  might  be  appealed  to  by  their 
readers;  who  so  highly  approved  of  tlieir  writings,  and 
recommended  them  to  posterity,  that  they  were  preserved 
with  more  care  than  the  more  ancient  and  coeval  monuments, 
which  were  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  So  also  the  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekief,  Daniel,  and  others,  where  they 
relate  events  that  took  place  before  their  own  times,  derived 
their  narratives  of  tliem  from  the  authentic  documents  just 
noticed;  but  concerning  the  facts  that  occwrred  in  their  own 
times,  which  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  relate  to  the  degene- 
racy, corruption,  or  idolatry  of  their  couutrpnen,  whom  they 
reproved  for  those  crimes,  and  urged  them  to  repentance, 
they  are  contemporary  and  native  witnesses.  But,  suppos- 
ing the  authors  of  any  of  these  books,  as  those  of  Joshua 
and  Samuel,  were  not  known,  it  would  not  follow  (as  some 
have  objected)  that  because  it  was  anonymous,  it  was  there- 
fore of  no  authority.  The  venerable  record,  called  Doomnday 
Book.,  is  anonymous,  and  was  compiled  from  various  surveys 
(fragments  of  some  of  which  are  still  extant)  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  since;  yet  it  is  received  as 
of  the  highest  autiiority  in  the  matters  of  fact  of  which  it 
treats.  I?  this  book  has  been  preserved  among  the  records 
of  the  reahn,  so  were  the  Jewish  records,  several  of  which 
(as  the  books  of  Jasher,  Abijah,  Iddo,  Jehu,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned)  are  expressly  cited.  The  books  above- 
mentioned  are  therefore  books  of  authority,  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear.' 

«  See  pp.  34 — 36.  supra. 

3  "  If  any  one  having  access  to  the  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons,  to 
the  boolts  of  the  treasury,  war  office,  privy  council,  and  other  public  docu- 
ments, slioiikl  at  this  day  write  an  history  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  first 
and  second,  and  should  publish  it  without  his  name,  would  any  man,  three 
or  four  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  hence,  question  the  authority  of 
that  book,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  British  nation  had  received  it  as 
an  authentic  book,  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to  the  age  in  which 
he  live  T  This  supposition  is  in  point.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  composed  from  the  records  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  have  been 
received  as  true  by  that  nation,  from  the  time  in  which  they  were  written  to 
the  present  day.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous  book,  wc  only 
know  the  name  of  its  editor ;  the  New  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous 
book  ;  the  Reviews  are  anonymous  books  ;  but  do  we,  or  will  our  posterity 
esteem  these  books  as  of  no  authority  7  On  the  contrary,  they  are  admit 
ted  at  present,  and  will  be  received  in  after-ajes,  as  authoritative  records  o* 
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2.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  contemporary  with  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded, 
and  had  sufhcient  means  of  acj^uirinw  correct  information 
concerninfT  them.  Tlie  chief  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  Matth'ew,  .lohn,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  all  .Te\vs  by 
birth,  and  resident  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  history 
which  they  relate.  They  were  all  the  immediate  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  mirp^cles  as  well 
as  of  the  wonderful  elfects  produced  by  his  discourses  on 
the  people.  Paid,  it  is  true,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and 
not  among  those  who  had  been  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the 
eye-witnesses  of  his  actions ;  but  he  had  lived  a  long  time 
at  Jerusalem,  had  studied  theology  under  Gamaliel  (a  Jew- 
ish teacher  at  that  time  in  the  higl^est  repute),  and  diligently 
employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Mark,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his 
Gospel  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Peter,  and  Luke 
composed  his  Gospel  and  Acts  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  Paul.  Their  histories,  therefore,  are  of  as  great  au- 
thority as  if  they  had  been  written  by  the  above-mentioned 
cye-witnesses.i  It  is  an  extraordinary  but  singular  fact  that 
no  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  world  has  been 
written  by  an  equal  number  of  contemporary  authors.  We 
consider  several  histories  as  authentic,  though  there  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  our  times  any  authentic  monument  in 
writing,  of  equal  antiquity  with  those  facts  of  which  we  are 
fully  ^lersuaded.  The  history  of  .ilexander,  king  of  Maccdon, 
and  conqueror  of  Asia,  is  not  aiteded  by  any  contemporary  au- 
thor. And  the  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  history  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  others,  of  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  though  it  has  been  written  by  authors  who  were 
not  witnesses  of  the  facts  therein  contained.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  when  the  facts  are  ancient,  to  have  well  circum- 
stantiated proofs  of  the  same  date  and  age. 

That  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  contem- 
poraries with  the  events  which  they  have  related,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  considerations.  So  many  facts  and 
circumstances  indeed  are  recorded,  that,  if  the  narrative  were 
not  true,  they  might  have  been  easily  confuted.  The  scenes 
of  the  most  material  events  are  not  laid  in  remote,  obscure, 
or  unfrequented  places;  the  timu  fixed  is  not  some  distant 
age ;  nor  is  the  account  given  obscure  and  general.  The 
f-fcts  are  related  as  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them  as 
having  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  then  subject  to  the  lioman 
government,  and  garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers; 
others  as  having  happened  at  Csesarea;  others,  in  cities  of 
great  resort  in  Syria,  and  elsewhere.  The  Gospels  are  a 
history  of  no  obscure  person.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  subject 
of  universal  curiosity:  he  preached  and  wrought  miracles  in 
the  presence  of  thousands,  and  was  frequently  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  cb.aracters.  When 
the  high-priest  interrogated  him  concerning  his  disciples  and 
doctrine,  he  answered,  "  I  spake  openly  to  the  world;  I  ever 
taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews 
always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing"  (John  xviii. 
20.) ;  and  he  appealed  to  those  who  had  heard  him,  for  the 
publicity  of  his  conduct.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  severely 
scrutinized  his  character  and  conduct ;  and  he  was  ultimately 

Sut  to  death  publiclv,  and  during  a  solemn  festival,  when  the 
ews  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem.  While  the  principal 
facts,  related  in  the  Gospels,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
their  countrymen,  the  four  evangelists  published  tlieir  seve- 
ral memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  relating 
his  miraculous  operations,  they  mention  the  time,  the  place, 
the  persons  concerned,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
healed  or  raised  from  the  dead.  They  delivered  their  his- 
tories to  the  people  among  whom  he  had  lived,  while  that 
feneration  was  alive  who  beheld  the  scenes  which  they  had 
escribed.  Now  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  were 
sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  detect  falsehoods,  if  there  had 
been  any,  in  these  publications :  their  credit  was  at  stake, 
and  for  their  own  vindication,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who 
put  him  to  death,  and  persecuted  his  disciples,  to  contradict 
their  testimony,  if  any  part  of  it  had  been  false.  But  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  contradict  or  to  refute  such  testimony  : 
on  the  contrary  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page),^  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  historical  testimony  of  adversaries,  and 
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the  civil,  military,  p.nd  literary  liistory  ofEngland,  and  of  Europe.  So  little 
foundation  is  tliere  for  our  being  startled  by  tlie  assertion,  '  It  is  anonymous 
and  witliout  aiitliority.'  "  Up.  Watson's  Apology,  in  answer  to  Paine's  Age 
of  Reason,  p.  36.  12uio.  London,  1820. 

»  See  tlie  testimonies  of  Origen,  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Papias,  in  Dr.  Lardnei's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  chapters 
38.  27.  23.  and  9. 

»  See  §  2.  of  tlie  following  section. 


consequently  the  circumstantiality  of  the  cvai.ge  ical  histDri- 
ans  establishes  their  credibility.  The  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  like  the  Gospels, 
were  published  in  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  the 
facts  recorded  were  transacted,  and  were  attested  by  those 
who  opposed  Christianity. — "  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  ? 
f(/r  that  indeed anotuhle  miracle  hath  been  done  hy  them  is  mani- 
fest to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny 
IT."    (Acts  iv.  16.) 

II.  Secondly,  If  there  had  been  any  fai.sehoods  in  the 
accounts  op  such  transactions  as  were  public  and  gene- 
rally KNOWN,  they  would  HAVE  BEEN  EASILY  DETECTED  : 
FOR  THESE  ACCOUNTS  WERE  PUBLISHED  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE 
who  WITNESSED  THE  EVENTS  WHICH  THE  HISTORIANS  RELATED. 

But  NO  SUCH  detection  ever  was  or  could  be  made  in  the 

WRITINGS  of  the  AUTHORS  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NeW  TESTA- 
MENTS. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  charge  Moses  with  having  asserted 
falsehoods  in  the  writino;s  that  bear  his  name,  without 
charging  him  with  being  the  greatest  knave  as  well  as  the 
most  wicked  impostor  that  ever  lived.  The  injustice  and  im- 
possibility of  such  charges  as  these  (which,  hdwevei,  thp  im- 
pngners  of  the  Scriptures  persist  in  asserting,  regardless  of 
the  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary)  will  readily  appear 
from  the  following  considerations  : — 

[i.]  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  great  an  impostor  as 
Moses  must  have  been,  if  he  had  asserted  such  falsehoods, 
could  have  given  to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he  did  ; 
which  not  only  does  not  allow  of  the  smallest  sins,  but  also 
condemns  every  evil  thought  and  every  criminal  desire. 
This  at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  no  impostor  has  ever  yet 
been  seen,  who  enacted  such  excellent  laws  as  Moses  did. 

[ii.]  As  Moses  did  not  impose  upon  others,  so  neither  was 
he  imposed  upon  himself;  in  other  words,  he  was  neither  an 
enthusiast  (that  is,  one  labouring  under  the  reflex  influence 
of  a  heated  imagination),  nor  a  dupe  to  the  imposition  of 
others.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  brief  view  of  his  early 
education  and  apparent  temper  of  mind. 

Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  which  coun- 
try (we  know  from  profane  writers)  was  at  that  time  the  scat 
of  ail  the  learning  in  the  then  known  world ;  and  though  wo 
cannot,  at  this  distant  period,  ascertain  all  the  particulars  of 
which  that  learning  consisted,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  learned 
ai-ithmetic,  geometry,  rhythm,  harmony,  medicine,  music,  philo- 
sophy as  taught  by  hieroglyphics,  astronomy,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences  in  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  wont  to  be 
instituted.  Now  the  effects  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  philo 
sophy  are  very  seldom  cither  enthu.?iasm  or  superstition.  Such 
knowledge,  in  an  age  when  it  was  exclusively  confined  to  the 
kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  might  admirably  qualify  a  man  to 
make  dupes  of  others,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  make 
the  possessor  himself  an  enthusiast ;  though,  for  the  purposes 
of  deception,  he  might  affect  to  view  his  own  experiments  in  the 
light  of  miraculous  interpositions  from  heaven.  Moreover,  the 
Hebrew  legislator  was  brought  up  in  all  the  luxury  and  refine- 
ment of  a  splendid  court,  which  is  obviously  very  far  from  being 
favourable  to  enthusiasm;  and  the  temper  of  mind  with  which 
he  describes  himself  to  have  received  his  commission,  was  not 
that  of  an  enthusiast.  The  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  that 
an  enthusiast  sees  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  objections,  no  pro- 
babilities of  disappointment  in  any  thing  he  wishes  to  under- 
take. With  him  the  conviction  of  a  divine  call  is  suflicicnt  to 
silence  every  rational  argument.  But  no  such  precipitate  for- 
wardness or  rash  confidence  is  to  he  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
Moses ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  plainly  observe  in  him  a  very 
strong  degree  of  reluctance  to  undertake  the  office  of  liberating 
the  Israelites  from  their  Egyptian  bondage.  Repeatedly  did  he 
request  to  be  excused  from  the  ungrateful  task,  and  start  every 
difficulty  and  objection  which  the  wit  of  man  can  imagine. 
"First,  he  asks.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt?  (Exod.  iii.  11.)  Next  he  urges,  When  J  come  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they  shall  say  unto 
me,  What  is  his  name?  What  shall  I  say  unto  them?  (Exod. 
iii.  13.)  Then  he  objects,  Behold,  they  ivill  not  believe  me, 
nor  hearken  unto  my  voice ;  for  theyxoill  say.  The  Lord  hath 
not  appeared  unto  thee.  (Exod.  iv.  1.)  Aflerwards  his  plea  is, 
O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloqxtent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since 
thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant;  b%U  lamsloiv  of  speech,  and 
of  a  slow  tongue.  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  At  length,  when  all  his  ob- 
jections are  overruled,  he  fairly  owns  his  utter  dislike  of  the 
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task,  and  beseeches  GckI  to  appoint  another.  O  my  Lor-il,  send 
I pvdif  thpe  by  the  hand  of  him  -^vliom  thou  -wilt  send.  (Exod. 
iv.  13.)"  Tills  reluctance  is  unaccountable  on  the  suppo.sllion 
that  Moses  was  a  disconlontcd  and  impatient  cnthusia.st;  but  it 
is  perfectly  intelligiiile,  if  we  allow  him  to  have  been  free  from 
that  mental  disorder,  as  the  whole  of  Jiis  conduct,  to^jether  witli 
the  sound  morul  feelinf^,  and  llie  deep  political  wisdonj  that  per- 
vade hi.s  code  of  laws,  proclaim  him  to  have  been.' 

[iii.]  It  i?  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  im- 
posed on  the  Israelites,  as  true,  thinos  that  were  notoriously 
filse,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  winch  they  could  convict 
him. 

For  he  relates  facts  and  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  urges  the  reality 
nnd  truth  of  those  facts  ii])on  them  as  motives  to  believe  and 
obey  the  new  religion,  which  he  introduced  among  them  :  Fc 
K.NOW  thi.t  day,  says  he,  for  I  speak  not  unto  your  children 
which  have  not  known  them ;  and  after  relating  a  number  of 
awful  events,  he  concludes  by  saying, yb;-  your  eyks  hax^e  seen 
all  these  great  acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did.  (Deut.  xi.  2 — 7.) 
Is  it  likely  that  Moses  could  have  established  his  authority  among 
the  Israelites  (who  on  many  occasions  rebelled  against  him)  by 
relating  that  he  had  performed  various  miracles  in  their  behalf 
previously  to  their  dejiftrture  from  Egj'pt,  and  fhat  they  had  seen 
rivers  turned  mto  blood, — frogs  fdling  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,— their  fields  destroyed  by  hail  and  locusts, — their  lands 
cx)vered  with  darkness, — their  first-born  slain  in  one  night, — the 
Red  Sea  forming  a  wall  for  the  Israelites,  but  overwhelming  their 
enemies, — a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire  conducting  them, — 
manna  falling  from  heaven  for  their  food, — the  earth  opening 
and  destroying  his  opponents, — if  all  these  things  had  been  false  1 
The  facts  and  events  related  by  Moses  are  of  such  a  nature,  as 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  imposition  ;  and,  by  appealing 
to  his  adversaries,  who  witnessed  the  transactions  he  records, 
he  has  given  the  world  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  his 
veiacity  as  an  historian,  and  also  of  his  divine  commission.  In- 
deed, if  Moses  had  not  been  directed  and  supported  by  super- 
natural aid,  and  by  a  divine  commission,  his  attempt  to  release 
the  Israelitish  nation  from  their  servitude  in  Eg^pt  must  have 
been  characterized  by  no  other  term  than  adventurous  folly  ;  and 
all  his  subsequent  proceedings  must,  in  any  other  view  of  the 
fact,  be  regarded  as  imprudent  and  insane.^ 

[iv.]  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end,  or  with  Avhat 
view,  Moses  could  have  invented  all  these  things.  Was  it 
to  acquire  glory  or  riches  ]  he  does  not  appear  to  have  souirht 
cither  riches  or  profit.  Though  he  had  ample  opportunities 
of  aggrandizing  his  family,  he  left  not  to  his  own  children 
any  olRce  of  honour  or  emolument ;  and,  on  his  decease,  he 
nppoiatcd  an  individual  from  another  tribe  to  be  the  general 
who  was  to  conduct  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land. 
On  the  contrary,  his  writings  are  marked  by  the  strictest 
veracity,  candour,  and  impartiality. 

If  we  consider  those  apoloo;ists  for  themselves,  who  have 
left  us  memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  we  shall  find  in  most  of 
tliem  an  ambitious  display  of  those  moral  virtues,  by  which 
lliey  desire  to  be  distinguished  :  they  lose  no  opportunity  of 
setting  forth  the  purity  of  their  designs,  and  the  integrity  of 
their  practice.  The  rest  may  do  this  with  less  pomp  and 
nJfectation ;  they  may  preserve  a  modesty  in  the  language, 
and  a  decent  reserve  in  the  air  and  cast  of  their  narration  ; 
still,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  discoverable  in  all  these 
writers,  whether  thc^'  openly  proclaim  or  nicely  suggest  and 
insinuate  their  own  importance.  When  men  are  actuated  by 
a  strong  desire  of  appearing  in  the  fairest  light  to  others,  it 
unavoidably  breaks  out  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  all  the 
indirect  ways  of  address  cannot  conceal  it  from  the  intelli- 
gent observer.  This  remark  we  see  exemplified  in  Xeno- 
phon  and  Julius  Cffisar,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
Bons  of  the  pagan  world.  They  thought  fit  to  record  their 
own  acts  anu  achievements,  and  have  done  it  with  that  air  of 
neglect  and  unpretending  simplicity,  which  has  been  the 
wonder  of  mankind.     Yet,  through  all  this  apparent  indii- 

»  Fabf  r's  Ilorsp  Mosaicsf,  vol.  i.  pp.  210— ZM.  in  which  the  topics,  above 
briefly  noticed,  are  treated  at  lengtn  with  great  force  of  argument. 

»  Si-e  tliis  argument  fully  considered  and  illustrated  in  M.  Du  Voisin's 
Autoiite  dcs  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  157 — 1C9. ;  and  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Divine  Mission  of  Moses,  fonninglhe  fourth  part  of  hisTreatise 
on  the  Pl,iy;iies  inliicted  upon  the  Egyptians  (pp.  17o— 274.),  London,  1810. 
6vo.  M.  CclUrierhaa  also  collected  many  circumstances  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Moses  (some  few  of  which  are  similar  to  those  above 
stated),  but  all  of  which,  taken  together,  confirm  his  credibility  as  a  writer, 
besides  affording  a  strong  evidence  of  his  divine  mission.  Dc  1'  Ori^ine 
Authentique  el  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Teaianient,  pp.  181—^.  Geneve, 
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ferenco,  every  one  sees  the  real  drift  cf  these  elaborate 
volumes  ;  every  one  sees  that  they  are  composed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excite  the  hiirhcst  opinion,  not  only  of  their  abili- 
ties as  generals,  but  also  of  their  justice,  generosity,  and 
benevolence,  and,  in  short,  of  the  moral  qualities  of  their 
respective  authors.  It  evidently  appears  that  they  designed 
to  be  their  own  paiu^gyrists  ;  though  nonebutsuch  men  c^uld 
have  executed  tnat  design  in  so  successful  and  inoffensive  a 
manner.  But,  however  accomplished  these  great  men  were, 
can  we  doubt  but  that  many  exceptionable  steps  were  taken 
by  them  in  the  affairs  thty  managed]  that,  on  some  occa- 
sions, their  prudence  failed  them,  and  their  virtue  in  others'? 
that  their  counsels  and  measures  were  conducted,  at  times, 
witii  too  little  honesty  or  too  much  passion  1  Yet,  in  vain 
shall  we  look  for  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  their  large  and 
particular  histories.  There,  all  is.fyir,  judicious,  and  well 
advised;  every  thing  speaks  the  virtuous  man  and  able  com- 
mander, and  the  obnoxious  passages  are  either  suppressed,  cr 
they  are  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  honour  to  their  rela- 
tors.^ 

But  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  we  shall 
find  no  traces  of  their  thus  eulogizing  themselves.  They 
narrate  their  story  unambitiously,  and  without  art.  We  find 
in  it  no  exaggerations  of  what  may  be  thought  praiseworthy 
in  themselves;  no  oblique  encomiums  on  their  own  best 
qualities  or  actions ;  no  complacent  airs  in  the  recital  of  what 
may  reflect  honour  on  their  own  characters  ;  no  studied  re- 
serve and  refinement  in  the  turn  and  language  of  their  his- 
tory. 

More  particularly,  with  respect  to  Mosr.s,  whom  we  find  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  with  very  High  encomiums,  we  see  him 
taking  no  advantage  of  his  situation  or  talents,  or  placing  them 
in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  ha 
takes  very  particular  notice  of  his  own  infirmities,  as  his  want 
of  eloquence,  and  being  slow  of  speech  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  ;  of  his 
impatience  (Num.  xi.  10.)  ;  his  unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12.)  ; 
his  rebelling  against  the  commandment  of  God,  for  which  he 
was  excluded  from  entering  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxvii. 
14.)  ;  of  his  great  anger  (Exod.  xi.  8.)  ;  and  of  his  being  very 
wroth.  (Num.  xvi.  5.)  He  takes  notice  of  his  repeated  declin- 
ing of  the  measures  to  which  he  was  called,'  and  ascribes  the 
new  modelling  of  the  government  to  Jethro's  advice,  and  not  to 
his  own  wisdom  and  policy.  In  short,  he  spares  neither  him- 
self, nor  his  people,  nor  their  ancestors  the  patriarchs,  nor  his 
own  family  or  relatives. 

"  Of  the  patriarchs  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  did 
not  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  countrj-men,  but  such  as  must  most 
severely  wound  their  national  pride  :  he  ranks  some  of  their 
ancestors  very  high  indeed,  as  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
observers  of  his  will,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  rapidly  degenerat* 
ing  into  idolatry  ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  (Joseph  perhapi 
excepted)  of  whom  he  does  not  recount  many  weaknesses,  which 
a  zealous  partisan  would  have  been  careful  to  suppress  ;  and  to 
many  he  imputes  great  crimes,  which  he  never  attempts  to  palli- 
ate or  disgui.se.  In  this  point,  the  advocates  of  infidehty  may 
be  appealed  to  as  judges ;  they  dwell  upon  the  weaknesses  and 
crimes  of  the  patriarchs  with  great  triumph  ;  let  them  not  deny- 
then,  that  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is  impartial  and  true  in 
all  its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad  ;  and  wc  fear  not  but  it  will 
be  easily  proved,  that  notwithstanding  their  weaknesses  and  even 
crimes,  they  were  upon  the  whole,  and  considering  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  human  mind  in  that  age,  charactcri 
not  unworthy  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  fit  instru* 
menls  for  the  introduction  of  the  divine  dispensations.  Of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  general,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  speaks, 
it  may  be  said,  not  only  impartially,  but  even  severely  ;  he  doca 
not  conceal  the  weakness  and  obscurity  of  their  first  origin,  that 
'  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  their  father  ;'^  nor  their  long  and 
degrading  slavery  in  Egypt:  their  frequent  murmurings  and 
criminal  distrust  of  God,  notwithstanding  his  many  interposi 
tions  in  their  favour  ;  their  criminal  apostacy,  rebellion,  and 
resolution  to  return  to  Eg}'pt,  first,  when  they  erected  the  golden 
calf  at  Mount  Sinai  ;^  and  next,  on  the  return  of  the  spies  firom 
the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were  so  afraid  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  durst  not  attack  them ;"  he  repeatedly  reproaches  the 
people  with  these  crimes,  and  loads  them  with  the  epithets  of 
stiif-necked,  rebellious,  and  idolatrous  :S  he  inculcates  upon  them 
most  emphatically,  that  it  was  not  for  their  own  righteousness 

•  »  Bp.  Kurd's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  179.  181. 
«  See  the  passages  given  in  pp.  60,  61.  supra. 
»  Deut.  xxvi.  5.  s  Exod.  xxii.  '  Numb.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

•  Vide  in  particular  Deut.  ix.  also  Exod.  xxsii. 
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that  God  gave  thpm  possession  of  ihc  promised  land :  he  de- 
clares to  them  his  conviction,  that  m  tlieir  prosperity  they  would 
again'  relapse  into  their  rehellions  and  idolatries,  and  imitate  t!ie 
foul  vices  of  those  nations  whom  God  hud  driven  out  from  before 
them  for  these  very  crimes.  Here  again  we  may  appeal  to  tiie 
judgment  of  infiJcls  :  they  triumph  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes 
of  the  Jews,  and  represent  them  as  totally  unworthy  the  divine 
protection  and  regard  :  surely  then  they  must  confess,  that  the 
historian  who  has  thus  described  them  is  strictly  impartial ;  and 
that  as  he  has  concealed  nothing  that  would  disgrace,  we  may  also 
be  confident  that  he  has  feigned  nothing  to  exalt  his  country- 
tnen ;  and  admitting  this,  we  may  easily  show  that,  notwith- 
standing the  crimes  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  Jews,  it  was 
yet  not  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  employ  them  as  the 
medium  of  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  an 
idolatrous  world,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  a  pure  and  universal  religion. 

"  The  impartiality  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  less 
remarkable  in  the  mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions and  connections  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver.  His  brother^ 
Aaron  is  related  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  crime  of 
setting  up  the  golden  calf,  to  have  joined  with  his''  sister  Miriam 
in  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  to  have 
offended  God  so  much,  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  promised 
land  ;  and  the''  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron  are  related  to  have  been 
miraculously  put  to  death  by  God  himself,  in  consequence  of 
their  violating  the  ritual  law.  The  tribe  and  kindred  of  the 
lawgiver  are  not  represented  as  exempt  from  the  ciiminal  rebel- 
lion of  the  Jews  on  the  return  of  the  twelve  spies  :  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it,  were  of  different  tribes,  one 
of  Judah,  and  the  other  of  Ephraim.  In  a  word,  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  exalts  the  character  of  any  of  the 
near  relatives  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  except  only  in  the  instance 
of  ■■  Phinchas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron :  who,  for  his  zeal  in  re- 
straining and  punishing  the  licentiousness  and  idolatry  into 
which  the  Midianitish  women  had  seduced  his  countrymen,  was 
rewarded  by  the  high  priesthood  being  made  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Of  the  family  of  the  legislator  we  are  told  nothing,  but 
that  his"  father-in-law  Jethvo  was  a  wise  man,  who  suggested  to 
Moses  some  regulations  of  utility  :  that  his''  wife  was  an  Ethio- 
pian woman,  end  as  such  the  object  of  contempt  and  opposition 
even  to  his  own  brother  and  sister  ;  and  that  he  had  two  sons, 
of  whom,  or  their  families,  the  history  takes  no  notice ;  so  that 
nothing  about  them  is  known,  but  that  they  were  undistinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  all  this 
from  the  embellishments  of  fiction  or  the  exaggerations  of  vanity  ! 
How  strongly  does  it  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  humility 
and  truth  !"'* 

The  preceding  ohservations  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
writers  who  succeeded  Moses ;  and  who  exhibit  every  mark 
of  integrity  in  their  character,  temper,  and  manner  of  writ- 
ing. They  relate  facts  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  They 
appear  to  have  no  secular  interest  in  view  ;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive that  they  could  possibly  be  under  any  such  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves  to  many  disad- 
vantages. _  In  relating  the  most  wonderful  facts,  they  make 
no  apologies.  They  use  no  panegyric.  There  is  nothing 
like  flattery  or  reserve  in  their  narrations,  or  their  addresses. 
"  Their  own  frailties  and  follies,  and  the  misconduct  of  their 
greatest  heroes  and  sovereigns,  are  recorded  with  singular 
and  unexampled  fidelity.  'Hiey  offer  no  palliation  of  their 
conduct ;  they  conceal  nothing ;  they  alter  nothing,"  how- 
ever disgraceful  to  the  Hebrew  worthies  and  to  the  Hebrew 
nation.  No  candid  reader  can  peruse  their  writings  atten- 
tively, without  observing  that  this  is  a  just,  though  imperfect 
representation  of  their  character ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose 
that  men  of  such  a  character  would  wish  to  deceive  their 
readers.  And  would  the  transactions  recorded  by  them  have 
been  received  as  true  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  and 
opportunities  of  examining  the  truth  of  them,  if  they  had 
not  really  and  truly  taken  place  ? 

2.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  contained  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  shall  see  their  credibility  established  upon  evidence 
equally  conclusive  with  that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    For, 

[i.]  The  actions  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  JVew  Testa- 
ment are  of  that  description  that  they  could  not  have  been 
recm-ded,  if  they  had  not  been  true, 

»  Vide  Dcut.  ixxi.  »  Exod.  xxxii. 

>  Num.  xii.  *  Num.  iii.  4.  and  Lev.  x.  1 — 7. 

»  Num.  XXV.  7—13.  «  Exod.  xviii.  '  Num.  xii.  1. 

«  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  M— &7. 
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Independently  of  the  miracles  performed  hy  Jesus  Chri.st 
(which  are  fully  investigated  in  a  subsequent  chapter),^  *'  his 
general  conduct,  as  described  by  the  evangelists,  is  that  of  a  per- 
son surpassing  bath  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness  the  most  perfect 
character,  that  was  ever  drawn  by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  elo- 
quence. The  character  of  our  Saviour,  as  represented  by  the 
evangelists,  is  not  drawn  in  a  formal  manner,  exhibiting  at 
one  view  the  various  qualities  of  which  that  character  is  com- 
posed. The  character  of  our  Saviour  must  be  learnt  by  com- 
paring the  facts  recorded  of  him,  with  the  situations  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted. 
This  comparison  exhibits  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  severest 
trials,  calmness  undisturbed  by  provocation,  kindness  returned 
for  injury,  and  dignity  maintained  inviolate  through  every  action 
of  his  life.  Nor  is  the  wisdom  and  the  judgment  displayed  on 
every  trying  occasion  less  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  our 
Saviour.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  a  scheme  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  a  scheme  uni- 
form and  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  yet  misunderstood  at  first 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  as  being  opposed  to  the  general  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews.  Facts  of  this  description  could  not  have 
been  invented  by  the  apostles.  Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as 
the  twelve  apostles  were,  though  adequate  to  the  ofSce  of  record- 
ing what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  were  incapable  of  fabricating 
a  series  of  actions  which  constitute  the  most  exalted  character 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  If  the  learning  and  the  ingenuity 
of  Plato  or  Xenophon  might  have  enabled  them  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  Socrates  more  excellent  than  the  original  itself,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  unlettered  Jews  to  give  ideal  perfection  to  a 
character  which  was  itself  imperfect,  and  to  sustain  that  ideal 
perfection,  as  in  a  dramatic  representation,  through  a  series  of 
imaginary  events.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  were  not  wholli/  aware  of  that  perfection  which 
they  themselves  have -described.  For  that  perfection  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  formal  panegyric,  expressive  of  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, and  indicating  that  opinion  to  the  reader.  It  is  known  only 
by  comparison  and  by  inference.  We  are  redviced,  therefore,  to 
this  dilemma : — either  the  actions,  which  are  ascribed  to  our 
Saviour,  are  trulu  ascribed  to  him ;  or  actions  have  been  invented 
for  a  purpose  of  which  the  inventors  themselves  were  probably 
not  aware,  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by  means  which  the  in- 
ventors did  not  possess.  And  when  we  further  consider  that 
the  plan  developed  by  those  facts  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
notion  of  the  Jews  respecting  a  temporal  Messiah,  we  must  be- 
lieve in  what  was  wholly  impossible,  if  we  believe  that  unlettered 
Jews  could  have  invented  them."'" 

[ii.]  The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts  which  they 
have  recorded.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  consider- 
ations : —  «i 

(1.)  They  were  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
attested,  and  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded. 

Their  testimony  did  not  relate  to  certain  abstract  points,  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  which  they  might  have  been  misled  by 
the  sophistry  of  others,  or  have  erred  through  their  own  inad- 
vertence and  incapacity ;  nor  to  events  which  had  happened  be- 
fore their  birth,  or  in  a  distant  region  of  the  earth,  concerning 
which,  therefore,  they  might  have  received  false  information.  It 
respected  facts  which  they  had  witnessed  with  their  eyes  and 
with  their  ears.  They  had  lived  with  Christ  during  his  ministry, 
they  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  seen  his  wonderful  works, 
and  consequently  received  them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses.  They  all  had  the  same  knowledge,  and  in  the  same  de- 
gree, and  they  agree  in  the  same  essential  testimony.  Now  we 
may  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  wliole 
universe.  Contemporary  authors  themselves  rarely  see  the  facts 
which  they  relate  ;  they  are  often  in  a  distant  country  from  that 
in  which  the  event  happened,  and  are  informed  of  it  only  by 
public  reports,  which  are  seldom  faithful  in  all  points.  And  their 
want  of  exactness  will  he  evident  to  any  one  who  may  under- 
take to  compare  the  relations  of  different  though  contemporary 
writers."  If,  indeed,  it  happens  that  an  author  be  at  the  sanje 
time  both  historian  and  witness  ; — that  he  has  accompanied  the 
prince  or  general  whose  actions  he  relates  (as  Polybius,  the  his- 
torian, accompanied  the  illustrious  Roman  general  Scipio), — that 
he  has  been  his  particular  confidant,  and  has  participated  in  his 
deliberations  and  councils  ; — in  such  a  case  we  set  a  high  value 
upon  his  memoirs ;  and  should  consider  it  an  act  of  injustice,  as 

s  Sec  chap.  iv.  sect.  ii.    §  vii.  viii.  ix.  infra. 

I''  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  71  -  73. 

>'  Witness  tlie  contradictory  statements,  in  numerous  particulars,  pub- 
lished by  various  French,  German,  and  English  writers,  relative  to  the  Jli<^ 
mentous  transactions  of  the  campaignsof  1812— 1814. 
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well  as  a  want  of  common  honesly,  to  call  them  in  question  or 
dodht  them,  wit/totct  soLit  proofx,  even  though  such  a  writer's 
testimony  be  single.  Further,  we  likewise  highly  value  histo- 
ries written  by  generals  or  priuccs,'  who  relate  their  own  ac- 
tions with  an  air  of  KJnccrity  and  modesty,  which  leaves  an  ap- 
pearance of  pro'jability  in  their  writings,  though  otherwiso  their 
testimony  might  naturally  be  nuspectcd. 

VVh.it  tlicn  must  we  tliink  nf  the  joint  testimony  of  so  many 
historians,  who  relate  nothing  but  what  they  saw  with  their 
eyes,  who  were  present  at  all  the  transactions,  who  heard  each 
particular,  and  arc  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  history  which 
they  have  written  1  Who  can  refuse  to  believe  persons  who 
write,  as  one  of  them  does,  in  the  following  manner  : — "  Tliat" 
says  he,  "  which  luas  from  the  beginning"  (of  Christ's  minis- 
try), "  which  we  have  heakd,  which  we  have  skkn  with  our 
Etts,  a7id  our  hands  have  handleii  of  the  word  of  lifc'^ 
(Christ  and  his  Gospel),  .  .  .  .  "  that  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  dec/are  we  unto  you  ?"  (1  John  i.  1 — 3.)  If  Plato  has 
been  deemed  a  competent  witness,  and  in  every  respect  qualified 
to  compose  the  biographical  account  of  his  master  Socrates,  and 
of  his  discourse  in  prison  before  he  drank  of  the  poisoned  bowl, 
because  he  was  present  on  those  occasions  ;  or,  to  come  nearer 
to  our  own  times,  if  Mr.  Boswell  is  considered  as  a  competent 
witness  to  compose  the  life  of  the  illustrious  English  moralist 
Dr.  Johnson,  because  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  conversa- 
tion.s,  &c.  which  he  has  related  ;  or,  if  Sir  William  Forbes  be 
considered  a  competent  witness  for  writing  the  life  of  the  acute 
detector  of  the  sophistry  of  Hume,  Dr.  Beattie  ;  or,  Mr.  Hayley, 
."or  the  life  of  the  amiable  poet  Cowper,  because  they  knew  them 
intimately,  conversed  and  corresponded  with  theni,  and  had  au- 
thentic information  from  the  friends  and  correspondents  of  the 
eminent  men  whose  lives  they  have  written  ;  surely  the  evan- 
gelical historians  were  equally  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts 
which  they  have  related  ! 

(2.)  Moreover,  they  were  not  enihusiasfs  or  fanatics. 

The  characteristics  of  enthusiasm  or  fiinatieism  are,  a  blind 
creduUty,  in  consequence  of  which  its  subject  is  led  to  imagine 
himself  always  to  be  the  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  actuated  by 
divine  inspiration ; — disorder  and  contradiction  in  the  religious 
system  proposed  by  the  enthusiast ;  and  obscurity  and  absurdity 
in  his  exposition  of  it,  accompanied  with  dictatorial  positivcness, 
requiring  an  implicit  credence  of  his  pretensions,  or  at  least  on 
grounds  as  vain  and  delusive  as  those  which  have  satisfied  him- 
self;— a  morose,  unsocial,  and  severe  system  of  morality; — and 
contempt  of  all  written  revelation.  But  none  of  these  charac- 
teristics is  to  be  traced  in  the  character  or  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles. The}'  became  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  rational 
conviction, — not  upon  internal  persuasion  alone,  but  on  the  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  clear  and  stupendous  miracles,  proofs  sub- 
mitted to  their  senses,  and  approved  by  their  reason,  which  en- 
thusiasm ^could  not  have  counterfeited,  and  never  would  have  re- 
quired ;  and  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  as  their  faith  was 
e:illed  to  signalize  itself  by  new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new 
trials,  it  was  fortified  by  new  proofs.  The  slowness  and  caution 
with  which  the  apostles  received  the  fact  of  their  Lord's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  fully  exempt  them  from  all  suspicion  of 
"being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity.  Throughout  their 
various  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  modesty,  and 
humility  prevail.  Ii^  the  most  frank  and  artless  manner  they  do 
that  which  enthusiasts  Htfer  do  ;  they  record  their  own  mistfdies, 
follies,  and  faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  piagnitude,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  such  by  themselves,  and  severely  censured  by  their 
Master.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  enthusiasm,  and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole 
history  of  man.  Enthusiasts  also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  con- 
versation on  religious  subjects,  pour  out  with  eagerness  the  dic- 
tates of  passion  and  imagination  ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facts  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to 
rest.  Strong  pictures,  vehement  etfusions  of  passion,  violent  ex- 
clamations, loudly  vociferated  and  imperiously  enjoined  as  ob- 
jects of  implicit  faith  lUid  obedience,  constitute  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  their  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe, 
'j'caxise  they  believe,  and  know,  because  they  know  ;  their  con- 
viction, instead  of  being  (as  itoughttobc)  the  result  of  evidence, 
is  the  result  of  feeling  merely.  If  any  one  attempt  to  persuade 
them  that  they  are  in  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and  proofs,  they 

'  Sucb  are  Xenophon's  History  of  the  Relroat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
<5reeks,  and  Cajsar's  Commentaries  on  tlie  Wars  of  ihe  Romans  with  the 
Gauls,  among  the  anrients  ;  and,  among  the  moderns,  the  Archdulie  Charles 
of  Austria's  Principles  of  Strategy,  or  the  Science  of  War,  as  opposed  to 
Military  Tactics,  or  tht  Art  of  War,  in  which  he  has  given  the  history  of  the 
campaign  of  1796,  iaUkriuany. 


regard  hirn  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  op 
{losing  his  twilight  probabilities  to  the  noonday  cerlainty,  and 
for  jircpo.stcruusly  hibouring  to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper. 
How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  !  "Wlicn 
a  proof  of  their  mission  or  doctrine  was  required  of  them,  they 
appealed  instantly  and  invariably  to  arguments,  facts,  and  mira- 
cles. These  convinced  mankind  then,  and  they  produce  the 
same  conviction  now.  The  lapse  of  more  than  seventeen  cen 
luries  have  detected  them  in  no  error,  and  in  no  degree  enfeebled 
their  strength.  Their  discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  th« 
most  noble,  rational,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious subjects  ever  witnessed  by  mankind.  There  is  not  one 
single  instance  in  them  all,  in  which  belief  is  demanded  on  any 
other  grounds  than  lliesc ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  always 
rightfully  demanded  ;  but  on  these  grounds  it  is  nqver  demanded 
by  enthusiasts.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  stronger  contrast 
to  the  preaching  of  enthusiasts,  than  that  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

Further,  the  style  of  fanatics  is  always  obscure,  anrcgant, 
and  viclcnt.  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this. 

The  utmost  harmony  exists  through  every  part  of  the  system 
of  religion  inculcated  by  its  authors.  The  historical  books  are 
plain,  calm,  and  unexaggerated  ;  detailing  the  facts  which  es- 
tablish the  unparalleled  perfection  of  their  Divine  Lord,  with  the 
particularity  and  consistency  of  truth.  Some  trifling  discrepan- 
cies, it  is  true,  are  found  in  the  collateral  circumstances  related 
by  the  historians  of  Jesus  Christ  (and  this  is  an  evident  proof 
that  they  did.  not  copy  one  from  another)  ;  but  in  all  essential 
matters  they  entirely  and  perfectly  agree ;  and  though  scarcely 
one  among  them  had  read,  or  could  have  read,  the  writings  of 
the  others,  yet  their  histories  and  doctrines  are  perfectly  accord- 
ant. And  the  epistles — though  written  at  dilVerent  and  distant 
times,  on  various  occasions,  from  diflerent  places,  and  addressed 
to  very  dilli?rent  communities,  and  persons — never  contradict 
each  other.  On  the  contrar)-,  they  are  uniformly,  in  the  highest 
degree,  natural,  rational,  and  afiectionate,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  occasions  which  jiroduced  them,  and  to  the  relations  which 
their  several  writers  bore  to  the  various  churches  and  persons 
whom  they  addressed : — instructing  their  ignorance,  and  encou- 
raging their  virtues, — rebuking  their  oflences  without  bitterocss, 
— vindicating  their  own  character  from  calumny,  withmit  betray- 
ing any  excessive  resentment, — and  maintaining  their  own  au 
thority,  as  religious  instructors  and  guides,  without  any  trace  of 
spiritual  pride,  any  arrogant  clauns  to  full  perfection  of  virtue. 
So  far  are  they  from  inculcating  a  gloomy  devotion,  or  a  morose, 
unsocial,  or  selfish  system  of  morality,  that,  while  they  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  sincere,  fervent,  and  heartfelt  piety  to  God,  with- 
out any  affectation  of  rapturous  ecstasy  or  extravagant  fervour, 
— a  piety,  in  short,  chastened  and  controlled  by  humility  and 
discretion, — they  at  the  same  time  inculcate  the  strictest  equity 
and  justice  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  together  with 
the  purest,  most  active,  and  most  diffusive  benevolence.  While 
the  just  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  internal  sincerity,  outward 
rites  and  observances  have  their  due  importance  preserved  ;  every 
grace,  and  every  virtue,  that  can  form  a  part  of  the  {.Christian 
character,  has  its  just  order  and  value  assigned  to  it  in  the  Chris- 
tiati  scheme ;  every  civil,  relative,  and  social  duty  is  taught  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest  motives.  So  far 
are  the  authors  of  the  New  l^cstament  from  contemning  all  writ- 
ten revelation,  that  in  their  writings  they  uniformly  evince  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  written  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  study  diligently ,2  and 
point  out  its  friendly  harmony  with  the  Christian  system.'  And 
though  they  insist  on  the  necessity  of  receiving  and  believing 
that  system,'  yet  they  equally  condemn  all  spirit  of  persecution,* 
and  all  religious  indilferencC^ 

[iii.l  They  were  neither  deceived  themselves^  nor  did  or 
could  tliey  deceive,  or  impose  upon,  others. 

We  have  already  remarked,'  that  the  ftvangelical  hislo- " 
rians  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded  :  conse- 

»  2  Tim.  iii.  14—17.  2  Pet.  i.  19,  20. 

»  Acts  ii.  H-a;.  xiii.  15—41.  Rom.  iv.  10. 19—21,  Ac. 

«  Acts  iv.  12.  Rom.  iii.  20—26.  s  Rom.  xiv.  3—23. 

•  l)r.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  ofthe  Apostles,  to  prove  that  ihey 
were  not  enthusiasts,  passhn :  Dr.  Less  on  the  Authenticitv,  &c.  of  li.e 
New  Teslauicnt,  pp.  2^0 — 299. ;  by  both  of  wliom  the  topics  aoove  glanced 
at  are  fully  and  ably  illustrated.  Lord  Lyttleton  has  also  applied  similar 
considerations  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  ha.?  shown  to  be  an 
irrefragable  .irgument  for  the  truth  ofthe  Christian  religion  .See  his  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul," — an  inestiiaable  little  treatise,  to 
which  scepticism  could  never  frajne  a  reply. 

1  See  pp.  62,  63.  supra 
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quently  Hiey  conll  iwl  be  di'^eived  as  to  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  facts  and  iniraclcis  r;4.itod  in  the  Uospels  and  Acts. 

That  they  could  not  be  imposed  upon  themselves  is  csidcnt 
from  the  nature,  number,  and  publicity  of  the  miracles  said  to 
have  been  performed,  first  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  afterwards  by  his 
apostles.  They  saw  diseases  healed,  the  dumb  made  to  speak, 
tlic  power  of  hearing  given  to  the  deaf,  the  lame  made  to  walk, 
the  maimed  (that  is,  those  who  -wanted  a  limb)  made  perfect  or 
whole,  and  the  dead  raised  to  life.  They  had  the  best  possible 
information,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  such  mira- 
cles. JSTeither  did  they  deceive  or  impose  upon  others.  The 
whole  tenor  of  their  Uves  demonstrated,  and  even  their  ad- 
versaries confessed,  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity. 
They  never  would  have  pretended  to  persuade  (nor  could  they 
have  succeeded  in  persuading)  their  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries, that  a  man,  whose  death  was  public  and  notorious,  was 
risen  again, — tliat  darkness  had  covered  the  laud  at  the  time  of 
his  execution, — and  that  there  had  been  an  earthquake  at  the 
moment  of  his  decease, — if  these  events  had  not  taken  place.  Be- 
sides, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  writers  in  question  were 
men  who  had  not  received  a  learned  education,  and  v\'ho  wore 
also  of  a  very  humb'e  cl;iss  in  society,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
they  could  pretend  to  speak  foreign  languages  and  upbraid  an 
entire  aud  numerous  society  with  making  a  bad  use  of  the  same 
extraordinary  gilt,  if  that  society  had  not  received  it.'  Such  pre- 
tensions, if  false,  could  never  have  been  admitted  ;  and  it  were 
absurd,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  so  many  men  should  conspire 
to  propagate  a  falsehood,  especially  at  a  time  v\'hen  even  attend- 
ance on  the  ministers  of  Christ,  much  less  the  profession  of  his 
faith,  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
one  will  propagate  a  deliberate  falsehood,  without  having  some 
advantage  in  view,  either  immediate  or  remote.  Now  the  first 
tcadicrs  of  Christianity  could  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  any 
advantage.  They  could  expect  none  IVom  him  in  whom  they 
professed  to  believe.  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  had  warned  them  to 
expect  persecution,  ignominy,  and  death  in  this  world,  if  they 
continued  to  be  his  disciples.  They  could  not  therefore  aspire  to 
honours  or  emoluments,  for  the  distribution  of  these  was  in  the 
hands  of  Jews  and  heathens,  who  reviled  and  persecuted  them 
with  unrelenting  severity.  Still  less  could  they  expect  to  ac- 
quire wealth;  for  their  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  sub- 
jected them  to  the  loss  of  all  things.  According  to  their  own 
principles,  cither  as  Jews  or  Christians,  they  involved  themselves 
in  eternal  misery,  if  they  deliberately  persevered  in  propagating 
falsehoods.  Further,  if  the  evangelists  and  apostles  had  con- 
federated to  impose  upon  mankind,  it  is  incredible  that  none  of 
their  associates  should  not  have  confessed  the  fraud  before  the 
tribunals.  It  is  equally  incredible  that  so  many  precepts  of  piety 
and  virtue  should  have  been  delivered  by  men  of  such  abandoned 
principles,  as  they  must  have  been  if  they  had  really  been  im- 
postors ;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  they  should  have 
been  willing  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  who,  if  he  had  not 
risen  again  from  the  dead,  would  have  miserably  deceived  them. 
Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  that  they  performed  miracles  (the 
reality  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  their  enemies)  in  con- 
Hrmation  of  their  doctrine.  Lastly,  if  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists had  designed  to  impose  upon  manki)id,  they  would  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  humours  of  the  people  whom 
they  addressed  ;  they  would  have  indulged  their  passions,  and 
would  carefully  have  avoided  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that 
might  shock  or  oficnd  them.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  by 
Ihe  apostles.  They  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dis- 
positions of  mankind  ;  they  boldly  impugned  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  would  they  suffer 
the  law  to  be  confounded  with  the  Gospel,  or  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies to  be  retained.  They  spared  not  the  corruptions  that 
prevailed  in  their  times ;  they  sought  not  to  clothe  their  dis- 
courses or  writings  in  the  attractive  garb  of  human  eloquence, 
nor  did  they  gratify  the  passions  of  their  hearers.  Would  per- 
sons, deliberately  confederating  to  impose  upon  the  world,  have 
pursued  a  conduct  so  little  calculated  to  secure  success  to  their 
designs  1  And  as  the  evangelical  historians  were  neither  de- 
ceived nor  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  did  deceive  or  impose 
upon  otliers,  so  neither  could  they  have  successfully  carried  on 
such  deceit  or  imposition,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  much  dis- 
posed or  desirous  to  do  it.  For,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion incidentally  to  remark,  the  facts  recorded  hy  them  were 
public  facts.  They  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  performed 
openly ;   and  were  openly  related  before  all  mankind.     They 

'  As  Saint  Paul  upbraided  the  church  at  Corinth.    See  1  Cor.  xiv. 


were  declared,  not  merely  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  to 
men  of  learning,  leisure,  sagacity,  and  power.  Thousands  comW 
examine  the  truth  of  their  story,  and  were  under  obligations  to 
examine  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  false,  to  refute  it.  The  im- 
portance and  strangeness  of  the  subject  thus  announced  would 
naturally  excite  curiosity ;  and  on  this  account  it  would  certainly 
be  examined  by  multitudes.  If  the  report  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  had  not  been  true,  it  would  have  been  the  most 
ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  If  it  ivere  true,  it  was  the  most 
important  that  ever  sounded  in  the  ears  of  mortals.  He  must 
therefore  be  a  strange  man,  indeed,  who  could  hear  such  things 
reported  and  repeatedly  asserted  (in  whatever  light  he  might 
consider  them),  without  investigating  the  truth  of  them,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  report  was  made,  and  the  evidence  by 
which  it  was  confirmed.  So  far,  however,  were  the  apostles 
from  being  either  deceived  themselves  or  deceivers  of  others,  t!iat, 

[iv.]  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  cf  Hie  strictest  in- 
tegrity and  sincerity. 

This  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings, 
which  are  characterized  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and 
fidelity.  They  were  not  ambitious  cf  being  known  to  the 
world  by  their  writings,  but  wrote  only  as  they  were  in- 
duced by  necessity,  for  the  further  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel.^ '*  A  statuary  works  upon  marble :  an  historian  upon 
facts  :  both  cut  them  to  their  fancy,  and  pare  off  all  that  will 
not  serve  for  their  purpose.  The  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament stand  remarkably  clear  from  this  imputation." 

There  is  no  preparation  of  events ;  there  are  no  artful  transi- 
tions or  connections ;  no  set  character  of  persons  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  actions,  or  on  the  authors  of 
them  ;  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things,  as  a  writer 
might  probably  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his  readers  ;  no 
specious  artifices,  no  plausible  arguments  to  set  oil*  a  doubtful 
action,  and  reconcile  it  to  some  other,  or  to  the  character  of  the 
person  that  did  it.  In  short,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  en- 
tered the  minds  of  these  writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the 
other  action  would  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might 
be  raised  against  it.  But,  without  at  all  attending  to  such  a 
consideration,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the  world,  at  no  pains  to 
think  whether  they  will  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader 
will  not  credit  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell 
the  truth  and  nothing  else.  Greater  marks  of  sincerity  than 
these  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  historical  compositions  that 
are  extant ;  and  they  show  that  they  published  nothing  to  tlie 
world  but  what  they  believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt 
to  astonish  their  readers,  but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten 
and  convince  them :  regardless  of  themselves,  they  seem  en- 
grossed by  the  great  truths  which  they  were  commissioned  to 
promulgate.  They  do  not  dissemble  certain  circumstances  in 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  their  Master,  which  have  no  tendency 
to  enhance  his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world :  such  are  the 
low  circumstances  of  his  parents, — the  mean  accommodations  of 
his  birth — that  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the  world,  his 
townsmen  and  near  relations  despised  and  rejected  him, — that 
few  among  his  followers  were  men  conspicuous  for  wealth, 
dignity,  or  knowledge, — that  the  rulers,  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, disowned  his  pretensions  and  oppo.sed  him  continually, — 
that  some,  who  for  a  time  followed  him,  afterwards  deserted 
him, — that  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  high-priests 
and  rulers  by  one  of  those  who  had  been  selected  for  his  con- 
stant companions, — and  that  he  was  crucified  in  the  most  ig- 
nominious manner  with  two  malefactors.  Had  they  been  silent 
concerning  such  events,  their  adversaries  assuredly  never  could 
have  discovered  them,  nor,  consequently,  have  taken  any  ad- 
vantage of  them.  They  have,  however,  not  failed  to  relate  them 
with  all  their  minutest  circumstances.  Impostors  would  cer- 
tainly have  acted  differently.  They  would  either  have  kept  back 
such  facts  as  appear  so  disrespectful  to  their  leader;  or  they 
would  have  endeavoured  to  assign  some  cause  in  order  to  ob- 
viate any  bad  impressions  that  might  arise  from  them.  They 
would  enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of  the  intellectual  endow- 
ments or  moral  excellences  of  their  Master.  But  the  evan- 
gelists do  no  such  thing.  They  utter  no  lofty  panegyrics ;  they 
pronounce  no  eloquent  encomiums.  They  depart  from  the  com- 
mon line  of  historians,  and  give  an  artless  narrative  of  every 
circumstance,  however  apparently  unfavourable  to  their  Master 
and  leave  the  truth  to  support  itself. 

Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  announce  them  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if 

1  Eusebius  Hist,  Eccl  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
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they  had  been  common  transactions  ;  saying  nothing  previously 
to  raise  exjjcctation,  nor,  after  the  recital  of  them,  breaking  out 
into  exclamations ;  but  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion.  Docs  he  confound  and  triumph  over  his  enemies  7 
We  see  no  symptoms  of  exultation.  Is  he  in  the  lowest  dis- 
tress'! On  their  parts  we  can  collect  no  tokens  of  fear,  of  grief, 
or  indignation.  Do  they  record  his  giving  of  sight  to  the  bUnd, 
restoring  the  lame,  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes,  calming  the  raging  sea,  and  even  raising  the  dead  ? 
Tliey  seem  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned.  Do  they  narrate 
his  resurrection  and  ascension  7  They  allbrd  no  explanation  of 
any  ditliculties ;  they  never  oUcr  a  single  argument  to  enforce 
their  credit ;  they  leave  the  bare  facts  with  their  readers,  who 
may  receive  or  reject  them  as  they  please.  In  perusing  the  sim- 
ple and  unadorned  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  their  writings  was  to  bear  witness 
0/ the  truth. 

The  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  when  speaking  of  their  ene- 
mies, is  characterized  by  the  same  striking  integrity.  Of  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  persecution  and  death  of  Christ,  they 
mention  by  name  only  the  high-priest  Caiaphas,  and  his  co- 
adjutor Annas,  the  Roman  procurator  Pilate,  and  the  treacherous 
disciple  Judas;  because  the  suppression  of  their  names  would 
have  impaired  the  evidence  of  their  history  to  posterity.  Not 
the  slightest  tincture  of  party-spirit  is  observable  in  the  notice 
of  these  persons ;  who  are  barely  mentioned  without  censure 
and  without  resentment.  The  epithet  attached  to  Judas  by  all 
tlie  evangelists  (0  -iragaJci/f,  ^vho  delivered  him  up)  is  expressive 
of  the  simple  fact,  rather  than  of  its  criminality  ;  which  would 
more  aptly  be  signified  by  'jsrooJ'jTjfc,  traitor,  as  he  is  styled  on  one 
solitary  occasion.    (Luke  vi.  16,)' 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  evangelical  his- 
torians pay  no  regard  to  what  others  had  before  written  on  the 
same  subject. 

"  Had  tliey  written  in  concert,  and  with  the  direct  view  of 
promoting  the  same  cause,  they  would  have  taken  proper  care 
to  have  preserved  some  Bniformity  in  their  arrangement ;  to  have 
supported  the  same  facts,  and  not  to  have  coiitradicted,  in  their 
narration,  any  of  those  facts  or  circumstances  that  had  been  re- 
corded by  their  colleagues  or  friends.  But  if  any  one  will  read, 
with  attention,  their  several  histories,  he  will  find  a  difference  of 
arrangement,  different  facts  and  circumstances  also  brought  for- 
ward by  ditFerent  historians,  the  same  fact  differently  told,  and 
many  things  so  altered  and  changed  in  their  different  relations, 
that  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  it  be  in 
reality  the  same  fact,  that  any  two  or  more  of  them  are  telling, 
or  some  other  one  nearly  resembling  it  in  some  leading  features. 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  even  different  pedigrees  of  Jesus 
Christ.^  We  mention  this  only  to  show  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  they  wrote  in  collusion ;  and  also  to  show 
liow  inattentive  they  were  to  what  others  had  written  on  the 
same  subject  before.  Each  appears  to  have  written  what  struck 
him  the  most  forcibly,  and  what  seemed  the  most  proper  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  arc  only  careful  to  give  them  upon  the  best  authority, 
cither  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  them 
from  those,  ivho  from  the  beginning  -were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word.  Like  honest  and  faitliful  historians, 
they  are  concerned  about  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  their  his- 
tories, you  meet  with  just  such  accounts  as  you  may  naturally 
expect  from  dilFcrent  observers  of  the  same  fact.  No  two  men 
of  equal  capacity  and  attention  ever  yet  related  the  same  fact 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  words.  Without  the  smallest 
prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  they 
will  give  you  the  circumstances  of  the  same  action  with  con- 
siderable difference." 

The  inferences,  then,  that  we  have  a  right  to  draw  from 
this  apparent  honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rians are.  First,  that  the  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  true 
historjs  and  that  the  differences  and  trifling  disagreements 
among  the  historians  are  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truUi  of  the 
whole.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  true,  than  if  the  whole 
had  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  single  writer  of  the  greatest 
ability.     Secondly,  that  though  we  meet  with  differences  and 

<  The  arffunient,  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  is  prosecuted  at 
consideiable  length,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  most  leanied  defenders 
of  Christianity,  in  Mr.  .Siinpsou's  uitenial  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of 
(-'hiistianity,  pp.  l'.>6— 142. 

»  i?ee  a  solution  of  this  and  other  supposed  difficullies,  infra,  Vol.  I. 
Part  11.  in  the  Chapter  on  ^he  Interpretation  of  the  Contradictions  falsely  al- 
li'C'd  to  pscist  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Vol.  I.  1 
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difficulties  in  the  relation  of  some  material  facts,  yet  none  of 
these  difficulties  affect  the  main  cause,  or  the  leadino-  prin- 
cinles  of  our  religion.  We  are  left  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  these.  They  all  agree  that  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  this 
earth,  that  he  was  a  divine  teacher,  and  a  great  example,  that 
he  died  and  rose  again.  On  the  contrary,  had  they  been  all 
uniform  in  their  narration,  we  should  have  had  good  cause  to 
suspect  fraud  and  collusion.  Had  they  in  the  relation  of 
each  particular  sermon,  prayer,  and  great  work,  expressed 
themselves  in  the  very  same  words,  would  not  unbelievers 
have  found  good  cause  to  allege,  "  these  men  are  no  more 
but  copyists  of  one  another,  a  company  of  men  under  the 
pretended  direction  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  imposing  a  most 
impudent  fraud  on  the  world  f " 

These  differences  bear  all  the  marks  of  candour,  of  honesty, 
and  integrity.  We  know  from  them,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
on  this  earth,  that  he  wrought  great  works,  that  he  delivered 
remarkable  prophecies,  that  he  died  and  rose  again,  that  his 
disciples,  immediately  after  his  resurrection,  with  firmness 
embraced  his  cause ;  and  in  obedience  to  his  last  commands, 
went  and  baptized  all  nations.  We  know,  in  short,  that  he 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  placed  our  hopes 
upon  the  best  foundation.  Let  the  learned,  then,  settle  lesser 
differences,  and  let  cavillers  dispute  about  dark  expressions 
and  darker  tenets ;  we  will  hold  fast  by  the  main  pillars ;  and 
if  the  world  itself  should  sink,  these  will  support  us  :  this 
is  our  joy  and  rejoicing :  in  the  strength  of  this,  let  us  march 
onwards  towards  heaven. ^ 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  the  narratives  of  the  evangeli- 
cal historians  concerning  their  Master,  we  proceed  to  \vnat- 
ever  is  recorded  concerning  themselves,  we  shall  find  the 
same  integrity  and  fidelity  every  where  prevail.  When 
Cicero  had  ofTended  against  the  capital  law  of  his  moral 
code — that  which  enjoined  the  Ipve  of  his  countr}' — first,  by 
his  backwardness  to  join  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards by  his  prompt  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  Casar, 
what  was  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  Roman  on  this 
pressing  occasion?  Did  he  frankly  condemn  those  false 
steps,  or  did  he  content  himself  witu  tlie  simple  relation  of 
them  ■?  He  did  neither  of  these  things.  He  softened  and 
disguised  the  truth  ;  and  employed  all  Tiis  wit  and  eloquence 
to  palliate  this  inglorious  desertion  of  his  principles  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  What  a  striking  contrast  is  this  to  the 
ingenuousness  of  the  evangelical  writers !  They  study  no 
arts  of  evasion  or  concealment.  They  honestly  acknowledge 
not  only  the  lowness  of  their  station,  but  also  the  meanness 
of  their  original  employments,  the  indigence  of  their  circum- 
stances, the  inveteracy  of  their  national  prejudices,  the  slow- 
ness of  their  apprehension  under  so  excellent  a  teacher,  the 
weakness  of  their  faith,  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  disciples, 
the  intolerant  temper  of  others,  and  the  worldly  views  of  all. 
They  even  tell  us  of  their  cowardice  in  deserting  their  Mas- 
ter when  he  was  seized  by  his  enemies ;  and  that  after  his 
crucifixion  they  all  resumed  their  secular  employments, — for 
ever  resigning  those  hopes  which  they  had  once  fondly 
cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been 
so  long  engaged  ;  notwithstanding  all  the  proof  that  had  been 
exhibited,  and  the  conviction  which  they  had  before  enter- 
tained, that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  his  religion  was 
from  God.  They  mention,  with  many  affecting  circum- 
stances, the  incredulity  of  one  of  their  eissociates,  who  was 
not  convinced  of  the  reality  of  their  Lord's  resurrection  but 
by  ocular  and  sensible  demonstration.  They  might  have 
concealed  their  own  faults  and  follies  from  the  world ;  or, 
if  they  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  they  might  have  al- 
leged plausible  reasons  to  soften  and  extenuate  them.  But 
they  did  no  such  thing :  they  related,  without  disguise,  events 
and  facts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  for 
themselves.  In  like  manner,  when  recording  the  exercise 
of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  they  were  endowed, 
they  relate  these  astonishing  facts,  without  any  ornaments  of 
language,  in  the  most  concise  and  simple  mamier.  They  do 
nothing,  they  assume  nothing,  in  their  own  character.  In 
short,  they  speak  with  such  certainty,  with  so  much  self- 
conviction,  and  with  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their 
history,  that  assuredly  we  can  no  longer  depend  on  any  his- 
torian whatever,  if  we  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning 
the  integrity  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  And  if 
we  compare  their  merits  as  historians  with  that  of  other 
writers,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are  inferior  to  none 
who  ever  wrote,  with   regard  to  knowledge  of  persons, 

»  Popular  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion  and  Christianity,  by  the  Rev. 
Thom-js  VValson,  pp.  415 — II8. 
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acquaintance  with  facts,  candour  of  minrf,  or  reverence  for 
truih.'  • 

Lastly,  in  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  there  are  preserved  memorials  of  many 
particulars  which  are  not  very  honourable  to  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity.  Such  are  the  readiness  of  the  churches  of 
Galatia  to  depart  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the  church  of  Corinth  in 
some  solemn  parts  of  their  worship;  the  contentions  among 
them  in  behalf  of  their  teachers  ;  the  preposterous  use  ot  the 
gift  of  tongues,  proceeding  from  vanity  and  ostentation ;  and 
tlie  unaccountable  conceits  of  others,  who  depended  upon  an 
empty  faith  without  works,  and  a  speculative  knowledge  with- 
out a  suitable  lioly  practice,  referred  to  in  the  epistle  of 
James  and  John.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  most  evident  from 
the  fatHs  that  were  disadvantageous  to  Christ  himself,  to  the 
•writers  themselves,  and  also  to  the  first  Christians,  that 
those  persons  from  whom  we  have  received  these  accounts 
had  a  very  particular  regard  to  truth,  and  preferred  its  inte- 
rest before  all  selfish  considerations, 
[v.]  Tkey  appealed  to  noforious  proofs. 
Whatever  internal  marks  of  credibility  the  evangelical  writings 
possess  (and  which  could  not  but  carry  conviction  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed),  their  authors  confirm  the  veracity 
of  their  statements  by  an  appeal  to  the  miracles  wrought  by 
themselves,  and  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  by  them  upon 
many  other  persons.  This  is  evident  from  their  epistles,  which 
were  written  and  directed  to  those  who  had  beheld  those  miracles, 
and  had  participated  in  those  gifts,  and  which  also  contain  re- 
proofs for  the  mismanagement  of  such  gifts,  and  various  direc- 
tions respecting  the  better  use  and  employment  of  them.^  If 
these  persons  had  not  received  such  gifts,  would  this  mode  of 
writing  and  arguing  have  recommended  the  persons  or  doctrines 
of  the  apostles  to  them  who  were  declining  from  both  1  Would 
they  not  have  contradicted  the  apostles,  as  asserting  deliberate 
falsehoods  1     But  this  was  never  attempted. 

[vi.]  They  suffered  every  thing  for  the  truth  of  their  narra- 
tion, even  death  itself,-  and  brought  many  of  their  contempora- 
ries to  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

The  history  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  afflictions,  suflerings,  and  painful  deaths  to  which 
they  were  constantly  exposed,  and  which  they  cheerfully  endured 
for  the  sake  of  their  testimony.  If  the  things  which  they  attested 
had  been  false,  it  would  have  been  unparalleled  madness  for  any 
one  to  persist  in  them  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
incredible,  that  so  many  should  conspire  in  the  same  unreason- 
able and  unaccountable  folly  ;  especially  when  the  religion  which 
they  professed  excluded  all  liars  from  the  happiness  and  rewards 
of  the  next  life,  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  persuaded ;  so  that, 
whatsoever  those  persons  might  otherwise  be,  and  however  they 
might  falsify,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  truth  and  fidelity 
in  this  report,  because  they  died  for  the  testimony  of  it.  There- 
fore the  highest  attestation  of  a  thing  is  called  martyrdom,  and 
the  most  credible  witnesses  martyrs ;  and  though  bare  martyrdom 
be  not  an  argument  of  the  infallible  truth  of  a  testimony,  or  of 
the  infallibility  of  a  person  that  gives  it,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
arguments  that  can  be  of  his  honesty  and  integrity  in  that  thing, 
and  that  he  believes  it  himself,  otherwise  he  would  not  die  for  it ; 
and  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  general  integiity  of  these  per- 
sons, as  to  all  other  things,  that  they  were  so  conscientious  as 
not,  for  fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  they  believed  to  be  a  truth, 
nor  to  conceal  what  they  believed  to  be  of  importance. 

Further,  history  shows,  that,  by  their  testimony,  the  first  disci- 
ples of  Christianity  so  convinced  a  vast  number  of  their  contem- 
poraries, who  could  without  any  trouble  have  proved  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  their  statements,  that  even  these  encountered 
great  persecutions,  and  cheerfully  ventured  estate,  liberty,  and 
even  life  itself,  on  the  truth  of  the  facts  they  asserted.  Nor  were 
the  persons  who  thus  embraced  the  Christian  faith  (notwithstand- 
ing all  the  sufferings  which  they  knew  that  such  profession 
would  infallibly  bring  upon  them)  merely  ignorant  or  illiterate 
individuals,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  hurried  into  a  belief 
of  it,  through  a  blind  and  thoughtless  enthusiasm.  On  the  con- 
trary, among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  we  have  in- 
stances of  many  persons  of  quality  and  rank,  men  capable  of  in- 

1  Bonnet,  (Euvres,  torn.  x.  pp.  498-501.  r>r.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology, vol.  11.  -py  m.etseq.  Dr.  Havwood's  lutrorluction  to  the  New 
Test.  vol.  I.  pp  6-10.  Less  on  the  Aiithcnt.icity  of  the  New  Tcstampnt, 
pp.  207— .«0.  Vernet,  Traits  de  la  VOritfi  de  la  Rel.  Chr6t.  torn.  iii.  throu-'h- 
ocU,  and  torn.  iv.  pp.  9—137.  " 

n'^x  ^-^}  ?'^J-^'  ^i'-  ^'  ^'  *•  ^~^-  ""•  ^'''-  8-  ^Iv.  1-33.  2  Cor.  xii.  7-11. 
Gal.  m.  5,  I  Thcss.  i.  6. 
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vestigating  truth,  and  judging  of  its  evidences,  some  of  whom 
were" philosophers  and  accurately  acquainted  with  the  best  writ- 
ings, and  with  all  the  learning  of  the  Gentiles.^ 

III.  Thirdly,  The  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts 

CONTAINED  IN  THEM  BEING  CONFIRMED  BY  CERTAiN  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE ORDINANCES  OR  MONUMENTS  OF  GREAT  CELEBRITY, 
THAT  EXISTED  AMONG  THE  JeWS  AND  CHRISTIANS  FROM  THE 
TIME  WHEN  THE  EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE,  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SAID 
TO  COMMEMORATE,  AND  AVHICH  ORDINANCES  OR  MONUMENTS 
SUBSIST    TO    THE    PRESENT    DAY,  WHEREVER    EITHER    JeWS   OB 

Christians  are  to  be  found. 

1.  For  instance,  among  the  Jews,  there  are  the  ordinance 
of  Circumcision,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Taberna- 
cles, and  of  Pentecost. 

[i.]  Circumcision  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews,  on  all  whose  posterity  it  was 
enjoined.  This  rite  was  adopted  by  the  Egj-ptians,  Colchians, 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  one  or  two  other  ancient 
nations ;  but  though  its  high  antiquity  ascended  beyond  the 
records  of  the  pagans,  no  particular  reason  was  assigned  for  it, 
except  that  some  professed  their  adherence  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness.  Now  it  is  this  precise  want  of  reason  which  consti- 
tutes the  grand  dilference  between  the  circumcision  of  the  Gen- 
tile.s  and  that  of  the  Israelites.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  it 
proved  no  one  historical  fact :  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  it 
proved  the  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  commanded  to  adopt 
the  rite,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity,  as  a  badge  of  their 
being,  in  certain  chosen  lines,  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah. 
This  fact,  which  is  a  vital  one  in  the  Mosaic  history,  it  decidedly 
and  incontrovertibly  establishes.  For  though  the  Israelites,  like 
any  other  nation,  might  have  simply  adopted  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, yet  they  could  not  have  adopted  it  as  a  commemorative 
ordinance,  professing  to  commence  from  the  time  when  the  com- 
memorative fact  occurred,  unless  that  fact  really  had  occurred. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  belief,  associated  with  the  rite,  had 
commenced  at  any  given  point  of  time  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rite  itself,  the  persons  who  first  embraced  the  belief 
must  unaccountably  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded, 
not  only  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  rite,  but  that  they  and 
their  fathers  before  them,  from  the  very  time  of  its  primeval  insti- 
tution, always  knexu  and  betieved  that  such  was  its  origin.^  ^ 

[ii.]  The  Passover  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Israelites,  when  all  the  first-bom  of  the  Egj-ptians 
were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt, 
which  was  its  immediate  consequence.  To  this  was  added  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  to  God ; 
and  in  further  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart.  The  month 
in  which  this  feast  was  solemnized,  from  being  the  seventh,  was 
reckoned  as  the  first  month  of  the  year,  in  order  to  mark  it  as  the 
cera  of  this  illustrious  deliverance.  The  passover  was  eaten,  with 
bitter  herbs,  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their  severe  bondage  and 
servile  food  in  Egypt : — with  unleavened  bread,  because  the 
Egyptians,  in  their  terror,  urged  them  to  depart,  and  would  no 
allow  them  time  to  leaven  their  bread, /or  tliey  said,  We  be  al. 
dead  men.  And  it  was  likewise  eaten  in  the  posture  of  travel- 
lers just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark  its  having  immediately 
preceded  their  sudden  and  final  departure  from  the  house  of 
bondage. 

[iii,]  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  instituted  to  perpetuate 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeyings  in  the  desert. 
On  this  occasion  they  were  commanded  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  or 
booths,  "  made  of  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees."     And, 

[iv.]  The  Feast  oi-  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after 
the  passover,  to  commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt.  At  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at  that  season 
of  the  year  when  their  harvest  usually  closed,  each  head  of  a 
family  was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  law  to  take  some  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  bring  it  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 

3  Such  vTere  Serg'ms  Paulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (Act.s  xiii.  7 — 12.); 
Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  senate  or  council  of  Areopagus,  and  n>any 
others  of  the  polished  and  inquisiUve  Athenians  (Acts  .xvii.  34.) ;  Eraatus, 
treasurer  of  Corinth  ;  and  even  persons  belonging  to  the  imperial  court 
(Rom.  xvi.  23.) ;  Justin  Martyr,  once  a  Platonic  philosopher ;  and  Athena- 
go  ras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  at  first  entertained  so  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  he  determined  to  write  against  it,  but 
on  inquiring  into  the  facts  that  supported  it,  was  convinced  by  the  blaze  of 
evidence  in  its  favour,  and  turned  his  designed  invective  into  an  claboiale 
apology.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180—137. ;  4  to.  vol.  i.  pp.  379—381.)  To 
these  may  be  added  the  eminent  writers  whose  testimonies  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Now  Testament  have  already  been  cited,  pp.  70 — 82.  supra. 

*  Faber's  ilorae  ftlosaicae,  vol.  i.  pp.  337—341. 
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phoulil  choose,  anJ  to  set  it  down  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
making  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  scries  of  pecu- 
liar and  miraculous  providences  experienced  by  the  nation,  which 
is  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.' 

Now  all  these  institutions  have  been  held  sacred  among 
the  Jews  in  all  ages  since  their  appointment,  and  are 
solemnly  and  sacredly  observed  among  them  to  this  day. 
(yan  those  observances  be  accounted  for,  on  any  principle  but 
the  evidence  of  the  FA(JTS  on  which  they  were  founded  1 
VVe  have  not  more  certain  evidence  of  the  Jads  of  the  murder 
of  king  Charles  L,  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  profligate  (.Miarles  IL,  and  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  king  James  1.  and  tiie  English  parliament  from  de- 
struction by  gvmpowder  (conspired  by  certain  incendiaries), 
and  of  the  arrival  of  king  William  111.,  which  terminated  the 
odious  tyranny  of  James  IL,  all  which  events  are  respectively 
commemorated  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  May,  and  the  fifth  of  November  in  each  year. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pels arc  confirmed  by  monimionts,  which  subsist  to  this  day 
among  Christians,  and  which  are  the  objects  of  men's  senses. 
These  monuments  are  the  ordinances  ol'  Baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  festival  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

[i.]  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  in  all  countries  where  the 
Christian  faith  is  held,  its  professors  arc  initiated  by  Baptism  ; 
and  that,  by  submitting  to  this  rite,  they  renounce  every  other 
religious  institution,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel  alone.  Now  Baptism,  being  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  plainly  signifies  the 
firm  persuasion  of  the  Christian  church  that  their  religion  is 
from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  good  ;  that  it  was  published  to  man- 
kind by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  voluntary  messenger 
of  this  dispensation  ;  and  that  it  was  confirmed  by  many  great 
signs,  miracles,  and  gifts  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  Particularlj',  on  the 
part  of  those  who  administer  this  rite,  it  signifies  that  they  act 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  appointed  the  Christian 
religion,  and  by  express  commandment  from  him,  and  from  his 
Son  who  published  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  (ihost,  who  con- 
firmed it,  when  they  baptize  men  into  the  belief  and  profession 
of  (yhristianity.  On  the  part  of  CJod,  this  rite  is  a  declaration, 
by  his  ministers,  that  he  accepts  and  pardons  the  baptized  person, 
provided  he  gives  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  his 
subsequent  life  acts  agreeably  to  the  obligations  of  baptism. 
And,  lastly,  on  the  part  of  the  l)aj)tizcd,  their  receiving  of  this 
rite  is  understood  to  be  an  afiectiouate  and  solemn  public  decla- 
ration of  their  sense  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God 
the  Father  as  their  ('rcator,  to  (lod  the  Son  as  their  Redeemer, 
and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  Saiictifier,  according  to  the 
views  which  the  Christian  religion  gives  of  tlie.se  relations;  and 
also  of  their  firm  resolution  faithfully  to  perform  all  the  duties 
resulting  from  these  relations. 

[ii.]  That  the  Lonn's  Srrrt;ii  is  often  celebrated  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  (juestioned  ;  neither  can  it 
be  questioned,  that  ('hri.-tians  consider  this  rite  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  th^profcssion  of  their  religion.  Our  fathers 
entertained  the  same  opinion  of  its  importance  ;  and  their  fathers 
viewed  it  ia  the  same  light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  par- 
ticular notice  with  reference  to  this  institution  is,  that  by  the 
common  consent  of  Christians  now  living,  and  of  all  in  former 
age?  of  whose  opinion  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  importance 
of  the  liord's  Supper  arises  from  its  being  a  comnicmorati<iti 
of  the  life,  suflcrings,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  second  coming 
of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  and  from  its  having  been  ex- 
pressly enjoined  to  all  his  disciples  by  his  dying  request,  with  a 
view  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
these  events. 

[iii.]  The  stated  observance  of  thk  rinsT  Dat  of  the  Week, 
OS  a  sacred  fes^tival  in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the 
dead, — on  which  day  Christians  abstain  from  all  sccuhur  labours 
and  aflairs,  and  hold  solemn  assemblies  for  the  pubUc  worship 
of  God, — preserves  that  grand  event  from  falling  into  oblivion. 

Now,  as  these  monuments  perpetuate  the  memory,  so  they 
demonstrate  the  tnith  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Gospel 
history  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction;  because,  unless 
the  events  of  w-hich  the  Christian  rites  are  commemorations 
had  really  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  those 
rites  could  have  come  into  general  use.  For,  if  Jesus  Christ 
neither  lived,  nor  taught,  nor  wrought  miracles,  nor  died,  nor 
rose  agiiin  from  the  dead,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  so 
many  men,  in  countries  so  widely  distant,  should  have  con- 

'  Du  Voisin,  AutoritO  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  109—172. 


spired  together  to  perpetuate  such  a  series  of  falsehoods,  by 
commencing  the  observation  of  the  institutions  of  Baptism, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Lord's  day  ;  and  it  is  equally  in- 
credible that,  by  continuing  to  observe  them,  they  should 
have  imposed  those  falsehoods  on  posterity.* 

IV.  Lastly,  The  wonderful  establishment  and  propa- 
gation OF  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 

ENTIRE*CREDIBILITY  OK  THE  NeW  TeSTAMENT,  AND  OF  THE 
RELIGION  WHICH  IT  ESTABLISHES. 

Before  the  second  century  was  completed,  the  Christian  doc- 
trine wxs  propagated  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which 
then  comprised  almost  the  whole  known  world.  It  prevailed 
without  the  assistance  of  any  temporal  power.  "  Destitute  of 
all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no 
art,  not  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  en- 
forced by  eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew 
mightily  and  prevailed.  We  behold  twelve  men,  poor,  artless, 
and  uneducated,  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined 
opposition,  over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subtleties 
of  the  philosopher,  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  Jew."  In  progress  of  time  the  church  became 
divided  by  heretics,  as  well  as  exposed  to  a  series  of  the  most 
sanguinary  persecutions ;  yet  still  the  truths  she  professed  con- 
tinued to  spread,  in  defiance  of  all  these  impediments.  And 
notwithstanding  that  those  truths  are  repugnant  to  every  bad 
passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  require,  from  those  who  pro- 
fess them,  the  most  exalted  piety,  together  with  the  strictest 
possible  regard  to  every  civil,  moral,  and  relative  duty,  as  well  as 
the  purest  and  most  dilfusivc  benevolence, — still  Christianity  haa 
continued  to  spread  (as  its  founder  had  predicted)  in  every  part 
of  the  known  world,  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  embraced  and 
confessed  by  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race.^ 

In  considering  these  direct  evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to  contradict  the  positive 
credible  testimony  of  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  multitudes 
of  others,  to  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Now  is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  so  many  character- 
istic marks  of  truth  as  we  have  mentioned,  derived  from  such 
various  quarters,  should  all  so  exactly  coincide  in  favour  of  a 
false  story  ?  Is  not  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  a  history 
I  thus  accredited  much  more  natural,  more  consonant  to  general 
observation  and  experience,  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the 
human  mind,  than  is  the  supposition  of  its  falsity  7  A  beUef 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  indeed,  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
past  miracles,  to  confirm  a  religion  worthy  of  God  and  useful 
to  man.  Such  a  belief  implies  no  absurdity,  or  contradiction  to 
any  truth  or  any  fact.  But  by  rejecting  the  Gospel,  persons  aro 
compelled  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  positive  credible  testi- 
mony,  that  extensive  important  events  have  taken  place  withoul 
an  adequate  cause.  Tiiey  must  maintain  the  reality  of  mira« 
cles,  greater  than  Christians  believe,  and  which  accord  neithei 
with  the  nature  of  Gon,  nor  the  condition  of  man,  but  which 
involve  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities. 
I  'i'o  explain  the  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  appearances 
in  the  natural  world,  philosophers  without  hesitation  admit  a 
I  cause  which  accounts  for  them  clearly,  and  with  the  fewest  diflfi- 
cullies ;  especially  when  every  other  supposition  necessarily 
leads  to  absurdities  and  contradictions.  Upon  what  rational 
ground,  then,  can  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history  be  doubted  ? 
I  And  its  truth  establishes  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus  and  hi* 
rehgion. 

The  full  force  of  the  arguments,  which  we  have  brought  to« 
gether  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  would  b« 
more  obvious   and  impressive,  if  we  were  to  compare  the  New 
Testament  with  other  sacred  writings,  or  with  accounts  of  other 
persons  who  have  been  represented  as  divine  messengers.     Con- 
fucius, the  writer  of  the  Chinese  canonical  books,  ingenuously 
1  acknowledges  that  his  doctrine  was  not  his  own,  but  taken  from 
I  legislators  who  lived  centuries  before  him.     The  ancient  sacred 
I  code  of  the   Hindoos,  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  the  lives  of 
I  Pythagoras,  of  Proclus,  and  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  and  the 
Popish  Legends,  all  bear  many  stamps  of  fiction.     We  shall  in- 
stance in    Philostratus's  life  of  ApoUonius,  for  the  following 
reasons :  Hicrocles,  an  ancient  opponent  of  Christianity,  has 
I  drawn  a  parallel  between  him  and  Jesus,  and  preferred  ApoUo- 
nius. '   Eunapius,  the  biographer  of  several  ancient  phUosophers, 

»  Mackr.ight's  Ilnrmony,  vol.  i.  prelim,  obs.  viii.  and  his  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  pp.  O.';;'!— 063. 

'  The  dilTiciiUies,  wliieli  Christianity  had  to  encounter  at  its  first  propa- 
gation, are  roiisidercd  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V. 
i     «  Lard,  iicalh.  Test.  clwp.  xxsix.  beet.  i.  §  7. 
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imagined  ApoUonius  to  be  a  kind  of  middle  being  between  the 
gods  and  men  ;  on  which  account  he  thought  that  "  the  sojourn- 
ing of  God  amongst  mankind  "  would  have  been  a  more  proper 
title  for  Philostratus's  history  than  that  which  it  now  bears.  In 
modern  times,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Mr.  Blount,  have 
taken  the  pains  of  making  favourable  comments  upon  Apollo- 
nius's  history. 

Philostratus's  account  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  (AApoUo- 
nius,  who  lived  upwards  of  one  hvndred  years  before  him. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  took  his  narrative  partly  from  common  re- 
oort,  and  partly  from  memoirs  of  ApoUonius,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Damis,  his  companion.  Some  other  person  having 
shown  these  memoirs  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Severus,  she  gave  them 
to  Philostratus.  Before  this  time  they  were  not  known  to  the 
world.  Philostratus  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  Julia, 
and  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  who  were  both  great  admirers  of 
the  marvellous.  The  latter  was  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Apollo- 
mus,  that  he  paid  him  the  honours  which  Pagans  thought  due 
to  heroes.  Philostratus,  to  gratify  his  humour,  when  his  subject 
vptjuired  it,  added  all  the  ornament  he  could,  and  made  quite  a 
romance  of  it.  The  narrative  shows  that  he  was  fond  of  dis- 
playing his  parts  and  genius.  It  contains  laboured  discussions 
of  trilling  questions ;  such  as,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  the 
earth  or  the  trees  1  which  composes  to  sleep  best,  water  or  wine  ? 
Impertinent,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  relations  are  often  introduced 
in  it.  For  example,  of  beasts  with  a  human  head  and  a  Uon's 
body  ;  of  women  half  white  and  half  black  ;  of  wool  growing 
like  corn  out  of  the  earth ;  of  countries  abounding  with  phoe- 
nixes, griffins,  and  dragons.  In  the  description  of  his  miracles, 
he  unwarily  mentions  his  cure  of  a  dropsy  to  have  been  effected 
by  prescribing  abstinence  to  the  patient. — Though  ApoUonius  be 
made  to  tell  Damis,  that  he  understood  all  languages  without 
learning  them,  yet  in  India,  when  he  came  before  King  Phraorles, 
he  wanted  an  interpreter.  In  an  account  of  his  raising  a  young 
lady  seemingly  dead,  at  Kome,  he  mentions  that  it  was  still  a 
secret,  whether  there  were  some  remaining  sparks  of  life  ;  be- 
sides this,  the  miracle  was  unknown  to  any  who  lived  at  that 
time.  The  history  tells  us,  that  ApoUonius  appeared  after  his 
death  to  Aurelian,  when  he  besieged  Tyana ;  of  which  we  have 
no  other  proof  than  the  testimony  of  this  romance  writer. 
ApoUonius  is  represented  as  manifesting  the  greatest  vanity,  and 
px-etending  to  universal  knowledge.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  He  said,  "  It  was  wise  to  speak  well  of  all  the 
gods,  especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  unknown  demons  were 
erected."  He  attempted  to  deify  a  lion.  Three  instances  are 
given  of  his  pretended  prophetic  spirit.  Two  of  them  evidently 
imply  nothing  superior  to  human  knowledge.  The  third,  that 
Nerva  should  one  day  be  emperor,  one  is  not  surprised  at,  when 
the  feigned  prophet  was,  by  flattery  and  advice,  actuall}  encourag- 
ing him,  at  that  time,  to  a  revolt ;  and  what  totally  destroys  the 
authority  of  the  prediction  is,  that  he  denied  it  before  Domitian. 
"  His  wonder-working  faculty  he  j^retends  to  have  fetched  from 
the  East  Indies  ;  yet  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  those 
parts  is  so  grossly  fabulous,  that  that  alone  convicts  him  of  im- 
posture."' 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  manifest  the  striking  contrast 
that  subsists  between  the  menioirs  of  ApoUonius  and  those  which 
we  have  of  Jesus.  Genuine  marks  of  truth  distinguish  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  evangelists,  while  characters  of  fiction  abound  in 
the  history  written  by  Philostratus. 

Such  are  the  evidences,  botl^external  and  internal,  direct 
and  collateral,  for  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  many  cf  them  are  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this  con.vincing  con- 
clusion, that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are 

GF.N'UINE  AND  AUTHENTIC,  AND  Wl'RE  ACTUALLY  WRITTEN  BY 
THE  PERSONS  WHOSE  NAMES  THEY  BEAR,  AND  THAT  THEY  DID 
APPEAR  IN  THE  TIMES  TO  WHICH  THEY  KEf'ER. 

"We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  concessions  of 
three  writers  concerning  the  Christian  records,  whose  senti- 
ments will  not  be  suspected  to  have  arisen  from  an  unrea- 
sonable partiality  in  favour  of  them. 

Mr.  HoBBES  acknowledges,  that  "  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  are  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  the  apostles;  and 
that  they  were  written  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times, 
somfe  of  whom  saw  the  things  which  they  relate.  And 
though  he  insinuates  that  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 

>  Lard.  Hoath.  Tost.  cinp.  xxxix.  soct.  5,  6  and  append,  to  chap,  xvxix. 
n':ar  the  end.— Up.  Dougla.^Vs  Criteriun.  pp.  55.  e/s^'/.— Houtteville's  Diss, 
on  tlie  Lite  of  .ApoUonius.— Paluy's  Kvid.  vol.  ii.  p;jrl  i.  chap.  6.  sect.  41. 
p.  190. 


but  few,  and  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics only  ;  yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are 
the  true  registers  of  those  things  which  w^ere  done  and  said 
by  the  prophets  and  apostles."''  He  says  also,  "  That  he  is 
persuaded  the  ecclesiastics  did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures; 
because  if  they  had  had  an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would 
surely  have  made  them  more  favourable  to  their  power  over 
Christian  princes  and  civil  sovereignty  than  they  are."^ 

Mr.  Chubb  left  the  following  sentiments  : — "That  there 
was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main, 
did  and  taught  as  is  recorded  of  him,  appears  probable,  be- 
cause it  is  improbable  that  Christianity  should  take  place  in 
the  way  and  to  the  degree  that  it  did  (or  at  least  that  we  are 
told  it  did^  supposing  the  history  of  Christ's  life  and  minis- 
try to  be  a  fiction."  He  adds,  that  "  if  such  power  attended 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  as  the  histoiy 
sets  forth,  then,  seeing  his  ministry,  and  the  power  that  at- 
tended it,  seems  at  least  in  general  to  have  terminated  in  the 
public  good,  it  is  more  likely  that  God  was  the  primary 
agent  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  than  any  other  invisible 
being.  And  then  it  is  probable  that  Jesus  Christ,  upon 
whose  will  the  immediate  exercise  of  that  power  depended, 
would  not  use  that  power  to  impose  upon  and  mislead  man- 
kind to  their  hurt ;  seeing  that  power  appears  to  have  been 
well  directed  and  applied  in  other  respects,  and  seeing  he 
was  accountable  to  his  Principal  for  the  abuse  of  it.  He 
adds,  "  From  these  premises,  or  from  this  general  view  of 
the  case,  I  think  this  conclusion  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable 
Christ's  mission  was  divine ;  at  least  it  so  appears  to  me, 
from  the  light  or  information  I  have  received  concerning  it."'' 

Lord  BoLiNGBROKE  grants,  that  "  Christianity  has  all  the 
proofs  which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the 
nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have."^  He  further  acknowledges, 
that  "  it  is  out  of  dispute  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  who  give  themselves  out  for 
eye  and  ear  ivitnesses  of  all  that  Christ  did  and  taught.  That 
two  channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to  convey  those  doc- 
trines to  the  world,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their  original 
purity.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  evangelists  re- 
corded them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
that  of  Plato,  or  even  of  Xenophon,  to  preserve  the  doctrines 
of  Socrates.  The  evangelists  did  not  content  themselves 
with  giving  a  general  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Clirist  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in  feigned  dialogues 
to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name,  and  as 
his  ow*n  doctrines.  They  recorded  his  doctrines  in  the  very 
words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to 
mention  the  several  occasions  on  which  he  delivered  them 
to  his  disciples  or  others.  If,  therefore,  Plato  and  Xenophon 
tell  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  what  Socrates  taught, 
the  two  evangelists  seem  to  tell  us  with  much  more  what 
the  Saviour  taught,  and  commanded  them  to  teach. "^ 

What  but  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted 
such  concessions  from  men  of  learning  and  ability,  who  have 
written  several  things  to  depreciate  the^Christian  religion, 
and  the  Divine  authority  of  its  author  1 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that  we. 
have  all  the  evidence  tiiat  can  be  reasonably  desired  in  favour 
of  tlie  credibility  of  the  Scripture  History,  and  particularly 
of  what  the  evangelical  historians  relate  concerning  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  manifest  that  they  were  every  way  qualified 
to  give  an  account  of  the  transactions  which  they  have  re- 
corded ;  they  had  no  design  to  impose  on  mankind ;  they 
could  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  attempt  an  imposture, 
but  every  imaginable  inducement  to  the  contrary  ;  nor  could 
they  possibly  nave  succeeded,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt 


SECTION  II. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF    THE    OLD  AND  NEW  TES- 
TAMENTS FROJI   NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY. 

The  evidences  for  the  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section, 
have  been  drawn  principally  from  an  examination  of  those 
books  compared  with  facts  that  have  existed,  and  many  of 

»  Leviathan,  p.  204.— Leland's  View  of  Deislical  Writ.  vol.  i.  p.  58.  let.  iii. 
»  Leviathan,  p.  203.— Leland,  ib.  let.  v.  p.  101. 

••  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  to  43. ;  compared   with  p 
3Q4.  to  396.— Iceland,  ib.  letter  xli.  p.  338.  to  339 
»  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  91.  4to.  edit. 
«  Bohngbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  ess.  4.  sect.  JS.  p.  390. 
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which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  We  might  safely 
rest  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  upon  those  evidences; 
but  there  is  an  additional  testimony  to  their  credibility  and 
truth  as  well  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  is  afforded  by 
their  agreement  with  natural  and  civil  history,  and  which  is 
too  valuable  to  be  passed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

§    1.    TESTIMONIES  FROM   NATURAL  AND  CIVIL   HISTORY  TO   THE 
CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  Jifosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
■world. — II.  Particularly  of  man. — III.  Of  the  fall  of  man. 
— IV.  Of  the  transUuion  of  Knoch. — V.  Of  the  longevity 
of  l/ie  antediluvian  patriarchs. —  VI.  J^len  of  a  gigantic 
stature. — VII.  Of  the  deluge. — I.  Proofs  of  that  event  from 
the  fossilized  remains  of  the  animals  of  a  former  world; — 
2.  From  civil  history,  particularly  from  the  paucity  of  man- 
kind, and  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  land,  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  the  frst  ages,  the  late  invention  and  progress 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  from  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
deluge; — Refutation  of  objections  to  the  JMosaic  history  of 
that  catastrophe. — VIII.  ^I'estimonies  of  profane  history  to 
the  building  of  the  tou-er  of  Jiabel. — IX.  To  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. — X.  To  the  Jlfosaic  account  of 
the  patriarchs. — XI.  To  the  reality  of  the  person  and  cha- 
racter ofJifoses,  and  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt. — XII.  J\'otice  of  x'uriuus  customs  borrowed  by  an- 
cient nations  from  the  Hebrews. — XIII.  ^ind  of  certain  per- 
sonal histories,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Old  Testament 
history. — XIV.  Testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern  writers 
to  th»  truth  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fertility  of  Pa- 
lestine.—  Concluding  observations. 

The  Scripture  history  agrees,  in  a  surprising  manner,  with 
the  most  authentic  records  that  remain  of^the  events,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  countries  and  ages  to  which  it  stands  re- 
lated. The  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world,  and  the  grand  outlines  of  chrono- 
logy, as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  are  coin- 
cident with  those  stated  by  the  most  ancient  writers  that  are 
extant :  while  the  palpable  errors  in  these  respects,  which 
are  detected  in  the  apocryphal  books,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  them  as  spurious.  The 
liistory  of  the  Bible  is  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  other 
records  extant  in  the  world :  and  it  is  R-markable  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  it  shows  the  real  origin  of  those  absurd 
fables  which  disgrace  and  invalidate  all  other  histories  of 
those  remote  times;  which  is  no  feeble  proof  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  some  surer  source  than  human  tradition.  The 
facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  disproved ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  confirmed  by  the  traditionary 
accounts  of  almost  all  nations.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  wrote  [written]  in  all  probability 
long  after  the  facts  it  relates."  That  this  book  was  written 
long  after  some  of  the  facts  which  it  relates,  is  not  dsnied ; 
but  that  it  was  written  long  after  all  or  even  most  of  those 
facts,  there  is  (as  we  have  already  shown)  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve. If,  as  Dr.  Campbell  forcibly  remarked  (and  Mr.  Hume 
neither  did  nor  could  refute  the  remark),  this  writer  meant  to 
signify  by  the  expression  quoted,  that  this  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  case,  why  did  he  not  produce  the  grounds  on  which 
such  probability  is  founded  1  Shall  a  bold  assertion  pass  for 
argument  ?  or  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one  should  consider 
reasons,  which  are  only  in  general  supposed,  but  not  specified. 

Mr.  Hume  added,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  corroborated 
by  no  concurring  testimony."  To  which  we  may  reply,  that 
it  is  as  little  invalidated  by  any  conlradiclory  testimony ;  and 
both  for  this  plain  reason,  because  there  is  no  human  compo- 
sition that  can  be  compared  with  this  in  respect  of  antiquity. 
It  were  absurd  to  require  that  the  truth  of  Moses's  history 
should  be  attested  by  heathen  writers  of  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  antiquity  with  himself;  since  we  know  that  those 
who  affected  to  fix  upon  other  nations  the  name  of  barbarians, 
were  in  his  time,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  them- 
selves barbarians.  But  though  the  Pentateuch  is  not  corro- 
borated by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  any  coeval  histories, 
because  if  such  histories  were  ever  extant,  they  have  long 
since  perished,  yet  it  is  not  on  that  account  destitute  of  col- 
lateral evidence.  On  the  contrary,  its  authority  is  legible  in 
the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  the  earliest  writers :  and 
subsequent  historians  have  fully  confirmed  it  by  the  accounts 
which  they  give,  though  evidently  mixed  with  depravation, 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  oi  the  legislation  of  Moses; 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances,  selected  out  of  a 


greater  munber  which  have  been  pointed  out,  and  treated  at 
length  by  various  learned  men. 

1.  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Crea- 
tion OF  THE  Would. 

1.  The  heathens  had  a  tradition  among  them  concerning  the 
primeval  chaos  whence  the  world  arose,  and  the  production  of 
all  things  by  the  elficicncy  of  a  supreme  mind,  which  bears  so 
close  a  reseaiblance  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as 
proves  that  they  all  originated  from  one  common  source ;  while 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the 
one,  and  the  allegorical  turgidity  of  the  others,  accurately  distin- 
guishes the  inspired  narrative  from  the  distorted  tradition.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  tlw  Chaldaean,  Egyptian,  Phoeni- 
cian, Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  American 
Cosmogonies.' 

2.  One  of  the  most  striking  collateral  confirmations  of  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  is  the  general  adoption  of  the 
division  of  time  into  wei-k.f,  which  extends  from  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Hindostan,  and  has 
equally  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  Chinese, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  northern  barbarians; — nations,  some  of 
whom  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  others,  and  were  not  even 
known  by  name  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  concurrence  of  luitions  in  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  other 
periodical  divisions  into  years,  months,  and  days.  These  divi- 
sions arise  from  such  natural  causes  as  are  every  where  obvioup, 
viz:  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  re- 
volution of  the  moon.  The  division  into  weeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  perfectly  arbitrary:  consequently,  its  prevailing  in 
distant  countries,  and  among  nations  which  had  no  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  some  remote  tradition  (as  that  of  the 
creation),  which  was  never  totally  obliterated  from  the  memory 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  which  tradition  has  been  older  than  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind  into  different  regions.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  might  remain 
through  habit,  when  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  was 
entirely  lost:  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  afterwards,  people  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  become  profi- 
cients in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  diPcrent  days  of  the 
week  the  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their  planets.^ 

3.  Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of 
days  has  prevailed  in  more  than  one  nation.  Thus,  the  pohshod 
Athenians  cou)pated  the  space  of  a  day  from  sunset  to  sunset ;' 
and  from  a  similar  custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  during  their 
abode  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  words  expressive  of  such  a  mode 
of  computing  time  have  been  derived  into  our  own  language.* 
The  sarhe  custom  also  prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations.' 

II.  Of  the  Formation  of  Man  in  the  Moral  Image  of 
God,  and  his  being  vested  with  dominion  over  other  animals, 
similar  traditionary  vestiges  remain  in  the  widely  diffused 
notion,  that  mankind  formerly  lived  in  complete  happiness 
and  unstained  innocence;  that  spring  reigned  perpetually, 
and  that  the  earth  spontaneously  gave  her  increase. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  so  exquisitely 
described  by  the  classic  poets,  and  which  may  also  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  legends  of  our  Scythian  forefathers,  and  in  the  age 
of  perfection  of  the  Hindoos;  and  in  the  classical  story  of  the 
garden  of  the  Hcsperides,  we  may  equally  discover  an  evident 
tradition  of  the  Mosaical  paradise  and  of  the  promised  Saviour, 
who  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  infernal  dragon.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that,  from  tlie  holiness  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  tlie 
pagans  borrowed  their  ancient  custom  of  consecrating  grovcd  to 
the  worship  of  their  various  deities.^ 

III.  The  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Introduction  of  Sin 
INTO  THE  World  are  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.'  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  minute  philosophers 

«  See  an  account  of  these  various  Cosmogonies  in  Mr.  Faber's  Horas 
Mosaica?,  vol.  i.  pp.  17 — 10.  Tlie  Greek  and  Latin  Cosmogonies  are  parti- 
cularly considered  in  Edwards  on  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, vol.  i.  pp.  88—102.  The  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  truth 
of  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  Scriptures  are  adduced  and  fully  consi- 
dered by  Dr.  CoUycr  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts."  8vo.  2d  edit. 
London,  1809.  The  subjects,  noticed  in  this  section,  particularly  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  Deluge,  are  likewise  copiously  treated  of  in  the  notes  to  Gro- 
tius,  De  V'erilate  Rel.  Christ,  hb.  i.  c.  16. 

«  Dr.  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  p.  219.  note. 

»  Aulas  Gellius,  Noctes  Attica>,  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

♦  Tacitus,  de  Mor.  Ger.  c.  11.  The  expressions  of fortmght  and  se'nnight, 
for  fourteen  niffhts  and  seven  nights,  are  still  in  use  among  us  in  England. 

»  C^sar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  18. 

•  Faber-s  Hor.  Mo».  vol.  i.  pp.  41—60.  Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol  i.  pjx 
103- lua. 
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and  philosophizing  divines  to  endeavour  to  explain  away  the 
reality  of  the  fall,  and  to  resolve  it  all  into  allegory,  apologue, 
or  moral  fable ;  but  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  by 
Christ  is  founded  upon  it,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it;  a 
figurative  fall  requiring  only  a  figurative  redemption.  Even 
Lord  Bolingbroke  (than  whom  Revelation  never  had  a  more 
subtle  opposer)  justly  rejects  the  allegorical  interjiretation. 
"  It  CANNOT,"  says  he,  "  be  admitted  by  Christians,-  for,  if  it 
was,  what  would  hecome  of  that  famous  text  [that  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  crush  the  serpent's  head.  Gen.  iii.  15  ], 
V\'hereon  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  is  founded  ?"' 

Indeed  the  Mosaic  account,  from  its  simplicity  and  conso- 
.lance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  tlie  Scriptures,  was  evidently 
designed  to  represent  a  real  transaction;-'  and  it  has  been 
recefved  as  such  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, who  certainly  were  more  competent  to  decide  than 
men  who  have  lived  several  thousands  of  years  after  the 
transaction,  and  whose  bold  contradictions  of  the  best  attested 
matters  of  fact  render  their  unsupported  assertions  of  no 
effect.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  ridiculed  the 
account  of  the  fall  as  a  fable.  But  nothing  is  easier  than 
ridicule  to  men  who  pay  no  regard  to  piety,  equity,  and  com- 
mon decency.  Whatever  they  may  assert  (and  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  assertions  without  proof  are  not  facts),  and 
however  tliey  may  attempt  to  explain  away  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  fall,  or  attempt  to  prove  it  false,  yet  the  evi- 
dently ruined  condition  of  tne  human  race  would  still  remain 
as  an  undeniable  fact.  And  the  narrative  of  the  fall  is 
confirmed  both  by  natural  and  civil  history.  Thus,  it  a^ees 
in  an  eminent  manner  both  with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour, 
sorrow,  pain,  and  death,  and  also  with  what  we  see  and  feel 
every  day,  and  with  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  into  the 
frame  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  social  life,  and  the 
origin  of  evil.  The  several  powers  of  the  little  world  within 
a  man's  own  breast  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  great  world ;  and  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
give  a  complete  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  which  flow 
from  these  discords,  and  from  the  jarring  elements  of  the 
natural  world.  But  the  Mosaic  narrative  accounts  for  all 
these  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena,  and  is  corrobo- 
rated by  various  traditions,  more  or  less  agreeable  to  it. 

1.  "The  commencement  of  this  moral  taint  is  ascribed  by 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Disobedience  of  our 
First  Parents. 

"  An  evil  spirit,  the  origination  of  whose  malignity  itself  is  a 
mystery  which  can  never  be  fathomed,  speaking  through  the  or- 
gans of  a  serpent,  tempted  them  to  transgress  the  command  of 
God  by  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit  of  a  distinctly  specified  tree. 
The  penalty  of  their  rebellion  was  death."  Though  Moses  gives 
no  account  of  Satan  or  the  tempter,  yet  we  learn,  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  he  was  first  made  like  other  celestial 
spirits,  perfect  in  his  kind,  and  happy  in  his  condition ;  but  that, 
through  pride  or  ambition,  falling  into  a  crime  (the  circumstances 
of  which  are  unknown  to  us),  he  thence  fell  into  misery,  and, 
together  with  his  accomplices,  was  banished  from  the  regions  of 
bliss.  Of  this  fall  of  wicked  angels,  the  ancients  had  some  no- 
tion, as  is  manifest  from  their  tradition  of  the  Titans  and  Giants 
Invading  heaven,  fighting  against  Jupiter,  and  attempting  to  de- 
pose him  from  his  throne,  for  which  reason  he  cast  them  bead- 
long  into  hell,  where  they  are  tormented  with  incessant  fire. 
And  therefore  Empcdocles,  in  some  verses  cited  by  Plutarch, 
makes  mention  of  the  fate  of  some  demons,  who  for  their  rebel- 
hon  were,  from  the  summit  of  heaven,  plunged  into  the  bottom 
of  the  great  abyss,  there  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved.' 

The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology,  with  regard  to  contending 
powers  and  their  subordinate  ministers,  both  benevolent  and  ma- 
lignant, are  erected  on  the  same  basis  of  truth. 

2.  The  Introduction  of  Physical  Evil  into  the  world, 

By  the  disobedience  of  our  first  mother  Eve,  is  plainly  alluded 
to  by  the  well-known  heathen  legend  of  Pandora ;  who  being 
'ed  by  a  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  casket  that  had  been  given  her 
ny  Jupiter,  out  of  it  flew  all  the  evil  into  the  world,  and  she  be- 
came the  original  cause  of  all  the  miserable  occurrences  that  be- 
fall mankind.  Hope  alone — the  hope  in  a  promised  and  long 
remembered  deliverer — remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket. 

3.  Original  Sin,  the  early  corruption  and  depravation  of 
man's  nature,  in  consequence  of  our  first  parents'  transgres- 

1  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  372.  8vo.  edit. 
I  llr.  Hiile's  Clironolo§y,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  10. 

3  Iluet,  QuKsfiones  AUietanse,  lib.  2.  Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp. 
i06,  107.  ^^ 


slon,  is  a  subject  of  complaint  among  the  ancient  heathen 
moralists,  philosophers,  and  poets. 

Thus,  Pythagoras  tenned  it  the  fatal  companion,  the  noxious 
strife  that  lurks  -witliiii  us,  and  -which  tvas  born  alonff  -with 
us  ; — Sopater  called  it,  the  sin  that  is  born  loith  maiikind  ;— 
Plato,  natural  wickedness  ; — Aristotle,  the  natural  repxignancy 
of  man's  temper  to  reason ;  and  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  phi- 
losophers, especially  the  Stoics  and  Platonists,  complain  of  the 
depraved  and  degenerate  condition  of  mankind,  of  their  propen- 
sity to  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  of  their  aversion  from  every 
thing  that  is  good.  Thus,  Cicero  lamented,  that  men  are  brought 
into  life  by  nature  as  a  step-mother,  -unth  a  naked,  frail,  and 
infirm  body,  and  -with  a  soul  prone  to  divers  lusts.  Seneca,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Roman  philosophers,  observes,  We  are  born 
in  such  a  condition,  that  ive  arc  not  subject  to  fewer  disorders 
of  tlie  mind  than  of  the  body  ; — that  The  seeds  of  all  the  vices 
are  in  all  men,  though  they  do  not  break  out  in  every  one  ; — 
and  that  To  confess  tliein  is  tlie  beginning  of  our  cure.  And 
Hierocles  called  this  universal  moral  taint,  The  domestic  evil  of 
mankind.  Even  some  of  the  sprightliest  poets  bear  their  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact.  Propertius  could  say.  Every  body  has  a 
vice  to  -which  he  is  inclined  by  iiature.  Horace  declared  that 
J\'o  man  is  born  free  from  vices,  and  that  He  is  the  best  man 
who  is  oppressed  witli  tlie  least;  that  JMankind  rush  into 
wickedness,  and  always  desire  what  is  forbiddden  ;  that  Youth 
has  the  softness  of  wax  to  receive  vicious  impressions,  and  the 
hardness  of  rock  to  resist  virtuous  admonitions  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  We  are  mad  enough  to  attack  heaven  itself,  and  that  Our 
repealed  crimes  do  not  suffer  the  God  of  Heaven  to  lay  aside 
his  wrathfd  thunderbolts.  And  Juvenal  has  furnished  a  striking 
corroboration  to  the  statement  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  concerning  the 
carnal  niind  (Rom.  vii.  18 — 23.),  when  he  says  that  J^aturc, 
unchangeably  fixed,  runs  back  to  wickedness,  as  bodifes  to 
their  centre. 

Further,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  Celtic 
Druids  expressly  taught  the  defection  of  the  human  soul  from  a 
state  of  original  rectitude  ;  the  invariable  belief  of  the  Brahmins, 
in  Hindostan,  is,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  similar  opinion  was  inculcated  by  the  classical  my- 
thologists,  and  especially  by  Hesiod,  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
gradual  corruption  of  the  human  race,  during  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  golden  age.  Catullus  represents  the  unhallowed 
period,  when  justice  was  put  to  flight,  and  brothers  imbrued  their 
hands  in  fraternal  blood,  while  incest  and  sacrilege  alienated  the 
mind  of  God  from  man  ;  and  Tacitus  marks  out  the  progress  of 
depravity,  from  a  period  free  from  offence  and  punishment,  to  a 
flagitious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  devoid  even  of  fear.  Thus, 
"  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  mer. 
from  their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testi- 
mony for  the  conviction  of  subsequent  times."^ 

4.  The  Form  assumed  by  the  Tempter, 

When  he  seduced  our  first  parents,  has  been  handed  down  in 
the  traditions  of  most  ancient  nations,  particularly  the  Persians, 
Hindoos,  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Scythians  or  Goths  ; 
and  though  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe  were  worshipped  by  some 
of  the  Pagans,  as  the  Egyptians,  Phosnicians,  and  Greeks,  as 
symbols  of  the  good  demon',  yet  they  were  more  generally  re- 
garded as  types  or  figures  of  the  evil  principle.^ 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  traditions  and  opinions  of 
the  heathens  hear  stronger  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  than  the  conviction  which  prevailed,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  Atonement  for  Sin,  and  of  the  Intervention 
OF  A  Divine  Mediator,  and  the  universal  practice  of  devot- 
ing piacular  victims,  which  has  at  one  period  or  other  equally, 
prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  has  been  alike  adopted  by  the  most  barbarous,  and  by  the 
most  savage  nations.  "  The  rude  idolater  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered hemisphere,  and  the  polished  votary  of  polytheism, 
equally  concur  in  the  belief  that  without  shedding  of  blood 

*  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  65—71.  ;  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp.  108—110. ;  Bp.  Gray's 
Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  163 — 165.  ; 
Fletcher's  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fact,  pp.  143—147.;  Cormaek's  Inquiry  into 
tlie  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  pp.  24—26. ;  in  which  works  the  proofs  of  the 
fads  above  stated  are  given  in  detail. 

'  This  is  a  manifest  relic  of  the  tempter's  assuming  the  form  of  a  goodly 
serpent,  and  appearing  like  a  good  demon  or  angel  pf  light,  when  he 
tempted  Eve. 

6  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp  71—76.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp.  111—114.  Gray,  vol.  i.  pp. 
101,  162.  The  fullest  view  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Deane's  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  "The  V^^orship  of  the  Serpent  traced 
throughout  the  World,  and  its  Traditions  referred  to  the  Events  in  Para- 
disc  ;  proving  the  Temptation  ajid  Fall  of  Man  by  the  Instiumentality  of  a 
Serpent  Tempter.    London,  1830."  8vo. 
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there  can  be  no  remission  oflinB.  Nor  was  the  life  of  the  brute 
creation  always  deemed  sufficient  to  remove  the  taint  of  guilt, 
and  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  death  of  a  nobler  victim 
was  frequently  required  ;  and  the  altars  of  paganism  were  be- 
dewed with  torrents  of  human  blood."  Thus,  the  Canaaiiites 
caused  their  first-born  to  pass  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  their  false  deities  ;  and  one  of  the  kings  of 
Moab  is  said  to  have  offered  up  his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt-oflering, 
when  in  danger  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Edomites.' 
"  Nor  was  the  belief  that  the  gods  were  rendered  propitious  by 
this  peculiar  mode  of  sacrifice  confined  to  the  nations  which 
Were  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  Israel. 
We  learn  from  Homer,  that  a  whole  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs 
was  no  uncommon  offering  among  his  countrymen  ;2  and  the 
ancient  Goths  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  effusion 
of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  that 
their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the  victims  those  strokes  which 
were  destined  for  men,^  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and 
adopted  the  horrid  practice  of  devoting  human  victims.  In 
honour  of  the  mystical  number  three,  a  number  deemed  particu- 
larly dear  to  heaven,  every  ninth  month  witnessed  the  groans 
and  dying  st?ngglcs  of  nine  unfortunate  victims.  The  fatal  blow 
being  struck,  the  lifeless  bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire 
which  was  kept  perpetually  burning ;  while  the  blood,  in  singu- 
lar conformity  with  the  Levitical  ordinances,  was  sprinkled,  part- 
ly upon  the  surrounding  multitude,  partly  upon  the  trees  of  the 
hallowed  grove,  and  partly  upon  the  images  of  their  idols.' 
Even  the  remote  inhabitants  of  America  retained  similar  cus- 
toms, and  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  observed  by  Acosta,  that  in 
cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual  for  a  Peruvian  to  sacrifice  his  son 
to  Virachoca,  beseeching  him  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  his  child.^ 

"  Whence,  then,"  we  may  ask  with  the  learned  author, 
to  whose  researches  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted : 
"  Whence,  then,  could  originate  this  universal  practice  of 
devoting  the  first-born,  either  of  man  or  beast,  and  of  offering 
it  up  as  a  burnt-offering  T  W^hence,  but  from  a  deep  and  an- 
cient consciousness  of  moral  depravation  1  Whence,  but 
from  some  perverted  tradition,  resnecting  the  true  sacrifice 
to  be  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  ]  In  the  obla- 
tion of  the  first-born,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself, 
and  faithfully  adhered  to  both  by  .lew  and  Gentile,  w-e  be- 
hold the  deatn  of  him,  who  was  the  first-born  of  his  virgin- 
mother,  accurately  though  obscurely  exhibited.  And  in  the 
constant  use  of  fire,  the  invariable  scriptural  emblem  of 
wrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the  indignation  of  that  God 
who  is  a  consuming  fire  averted  from  our  guilty  race,  and 
poured  out  upon  the  immaculate  head  of  our  great  Interces- 
sor. Had  a  consciousness  of  purity  reigned  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  ancient  idolaters,  it  does  not  appear,  why  they  should 
have  had  more  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  deity, 
than  to  expect  and  to  claim  his  favour ;  yet  that  such  a  dread 
did  universally  prevail,  is  too  well  known  to  require  the 
formality  of  a  laboured  demonstration."^ 

IV.  The  Translation  of  Enoch 

May  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  fables  of  the  translation  of  their 
heroes  or  demigods,  and  particularly  of  Hesperus  and  Astrea 
(among  the  ancient  Greeks),  who  are  fabled  to  have  ascended  to 
heaven  alive,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  stars  and  celestial 
signs ;  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos  ;  of  Buddha  among  the 
Ceyloncse,  and  of  Xaca  (another  name  for  Buddha)  among  the 
Calmucks  of  Siberia.' 

V.  The  Longevity  of  the  Antediluvian  Inhabitants, 
mentioned  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  various  heathen 
writers. 

"  All,"  says  Josephus,  "  who  have  committed  to  writing  the 
antiquities  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  longevity 
of  the  men  before  the  flood."  And  he  immediately  subjoins, — 
"  Manetho,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Egyptians,  Berosus, 
who  compiled  [an  account  ofj  the  affairs  of  Chaldffia,  and  Mo- 
chus,  and  Hestisus,  and  with  them  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian, 
who  had  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  agree  with  me  in  this. 
Also  Hesiod,  and  Hecatsus,  and  Hellanicus,  and  Acusilaus,  and 

»  2  Kings  iii.  27.    Other  instances  of  human  sacrifices  may  be  seen  in  p. 
17.  supra,  note  4. 
»  Iliad,  111),  iv.  ver.  202.  »  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

«  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol  i.  c.  7.— Olai  Magni  Hist.  Ub.  iii.  c.  7. 
»  Acost.  apud.  Purch.  I'ibir.  book  ix.  c.  11.  p.  8S5. 
«  F.iher's  Hor.  Mos.  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 
F;  l.cr,  vol.  i.  pp.  89—91.    fcJwards,  vol.  i.  p.  117 


Ephorus,  and  Nicolans,  relate  that  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand 
years."''  Similar  traditions  of  the  longevity  of  men,  in  former 
ages,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  Burmans  of  the  further  In 
dian  Peninsula,  and  also  among  the  Chinese.^ 

VI.  The  Mosaic  account  of  Men  of  a  Gigantic  Statuke, 
who  were  inured  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine, 

Is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  who  relate  that  there 
were  giants  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians,  particularly  by  Pausanias  and  Philostratus 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  among  the  Romans,  who  have  re- 
corded that,  on  opening  some  .sepulchres,  the  bodies  of  men  were 
found  to  be  much  larger  in  old  times.  Josephus  also  speaks  ol 
bones  seen  in  his  days,  of  a  magnitude  almost  exceeding  credi- 
bility.'" These  testimonies  of  historians  of  fonner  ages  to  the 
generally  gigantic  stature  of  men,  furnish  a  sati.sfactory  answer 
to  the  petty  cavils  of  those  who  object  to  the  credibiUty  of  Mo.ses, 
from  his  mentioning  the  gigantic  size  of  Og's  bedstead.  (Di  ut. 
iii.  11.)  But  men  of  very  large  size  are  occa.sionally  seen  even 
in  our  days.  Some  allowance  may  also  be  made  for  royal  vanity  ; 
as  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enlarge  the  size  ot 
their  beds,  that  they  might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding 
ages,  a  great  idea  of  the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers." 

VII.  No  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  has  been  more  ridi- 
culed by  the  opposers  of  revelation,  than  the  narrative  of  the 
Deluge  ;  though  no  fact  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is 
so  well  attested  both  by  natural  and  civil  history. 

1.  Proofs  of  that  event  from  Natural  History. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  relation  of  the  deluge,  con- 
tained in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  is 
contrary  to  philosophy,  and  that  the  deluge  could  not  be 
universal,  because  no  stock  of  water  could  be  found  sufficient 
to  overflow  the  earth  to  the  degree  represented  by  Moses. 
The  Hebrew  historian,  however,  expressly  asserts  that  it 
was  universal,  and  his  relation  is  confirmed  by  the  fossilized 
remains  of  animals  belonging  to  a  former  world,  which  are 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Thus,  the  highest  eminences  of  the  earth,  as  the  Andes,  the 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  Libanus,  Atlas,  and  Ararat, 
in  short,  all  the  mountains  of  every  region  under  heaven,  where 
search  has  been  made,  conspire  in  one  uniform  and  universal 
proof  that  the  sea  was  spread  over  their  highest  summits  ;  for 
they  arc  found  to  contain  shells,  skeletons  of  fish,  and  marine 
animals  of  every  kind.  The  bones  of  extinct  animals  have  been 
found  in  America,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet,  and  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras, at  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^  central  Asia, 
the  evidence  is  still  more  decisive  ;  the  fossilized  remains  of  the 
horse,  deer,  and  bear  species,  having  been  brought  to  England 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  an  elevation  of  more  than 
16,000  feet.'2  Further,  skeletons  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
natives  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  have  been  dug  up  on  the 
steppes  or  table-lands  of  Tartary  and  Siberia ;  and  remains  of 
elephants  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  England.'-'  Croco- 
diles, chiefly  of  the  Asiatic  species,  have  been  discovered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe  :  the  gigantic  mammoth  (an  animal  which 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  antedilu- 
vian world)  has  been  found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Russia, 
and  also  in  North  America,  and  in  Ireland.     The  fossil  bones 

8  Josephus,  Antiq.  .Tud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  (al.  4.)  On  the  authors  above  oiictl 
by  Josephus,  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  "these  men  either  were  iii 
possession  of  traditions  relating  to  this  fact,  or  that  they  borrowed  them 
from  Moses ;  and  in  either  case  our  purpose  is  answered.  For,  if  they  re- 
ceived Ihem  from  prevalent  traditions,  it  will  be  granted  that  these  traditions 
had  originally  some  foundation  in  fact ;  and  they  correspond  with  the  sa- 
cred history.  But  if  they  borrowed  Ihem  from  Moses,  two  points  are 
gained  on  our  part.  It  is  proved  that  such  a  man  as  Moa»s  did  really  exist ; 
that  his  writings  were  then  extant ;  that  they  were  in  substance  what  they 
now  are;  and  that  they  bear  an  antiquitv  more  remote  than  these,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  Ihe  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  writers.  It  is  proved 
further,  that  his  history  was  highly  esteemed,  and  that  it  was  supposed  by 
these  writers  to  contain  facts.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moses  or  from 
tradition  ;  and  whether  their  testimony  sprang  from  this  narration,  or  from 
any  other  source  ;  either  way,  the  Mosaic  account  of  these  early  ages  Is 
corroborated  by  the  oldest  fragments  of  antiquity."  Colly  er's  Lectures  oa 
Scripture  Facts,  p.  KM. 

»  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  93. 

><>  The  passages  from  the  biBtorians  above  mentioned  are  given  at  length 
in  Grolius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

11  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  in  answer  to  Paine,  p.  34.     "  My  philosophy," 

he  adds,  "  teaches  me  to  doubt  of  uiany  things,  but  it  does  not  teach  me  to 

reject  every  testimony  which  is  opposite  to  experience.    Had  I  been  bom 

^n  Shetland,  1  could,  on  proper  testimony,  have  believed  in  the  existence 

^f  the  Lincolnshire  nx,  or  tne  largest  dray-horse  in  Loudon  :  though  the 

oxen  and  horses  of  s?hetland  had  not  been  bigger  than  mastifis."  Ibid.  p.  35. 

>»  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  155. 

"  Prot  Buckland'3  ReliqulK  Diluvianse,  p.  173, 
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and  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  and  hyaena' 
(animals  found  in  Africa  and  the  cast),  and  of  the  bear  and  nu- 
merous other  animals,  have  been  found  in  England :  to  which 
we  may  add  trees  of  vast  dimensions  with  their  roots  and  tops, 
and  some  also  with  leaves  and  fruit,  discovered  at  the  bottom  of 
mines  and  marle-pits,  not  only  in  regions  where  no  trees  of  such 
kind  were  ever  known  to  grow,  but  also  where  it  is  demonstrably 
impossible  that  they  should  grow ;  which  effect  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broken  up. 
Further,  the  drifting  of  the  ark  northwards,  from  Noah's  settle- 
ment to  mount  Ararat,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  main  current  of 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  came  from  the  south  ;  and  that  this  was 
the  case  is  most  evident  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  great 
continents  of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  whose  deep  southern  inden- 
tations and  bold  projecting  capes  on  the  north,  together  with  the 
chaotic  subversions  of  the  ghauts  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  of  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  Calfraria,  and  of  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  streights  of  Magellan, — all  conspire  to  prove 
that  such  tremendous  disruptions  were  originally  caused  by  the 
waters  of  the  ^reat  deep  ;  which  rushed  northwards  with  conside- 
rable fury  at  first,  though  they  afterwards  grew  less  violent  towards 
the  end  of  their  progress.  There  are  also  traces  of  prodigious 
disruptions  of  the  earth  in  high  northern  regions,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  absorb  the  redundant  waters  from  the  south  :  and  in 
some  parts,  as  in  Norway,  whole  countries  have  been  uplifted  on 
one  side,  and  half  buried  on  the  other  in  vast  gulphs  which 
opened  to  receive  them.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  all  the 
researches  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  tend  to  prove  the  re- 
cent population  of  the  world,  and  that  its  present  surface  is  not 
of  very  ancient  formation.^ 

Physical  Objection  to  the  Mosaic  History  of  the 
Deluge  refuted. 

Decisive  as  these  fads  are,  it  has  been  attempted  to  set 
aside  the  Mosaic  narrative,  by  some  alleged  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, which  certain  continental  philosophers  have  affirmed 
to  exist  in  the  strata  of  the  lava  of  Mount  ^tua.  Thus 
(vount  Boreh  has  attempted  to  prove  that  volcanic  mountain 
to  be  eight  thousand  years  old,  oy  the  different  strata  of  lava 
which  have  been  discovered.  And  in  the  vaults  and  pits 
which  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth  about  Mtna,  the 
Canon  Recupero  affirmed  that  seven  strata  of  lava  have  been 
found,  each  with  a  surface  of  soil  upon  them,  which  (he  as- 
sumes) would  require  two  thousand  years  to  accumulate  upon 
each  stratum ;  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  he  calculates 
that  the  lowest  of  these  strata  must  have  flowed  from  the 
mountain  fourteen  thousand  years  ago  J 

AsswEn.*-Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  ar- 
gument, if  indeed  it  deserves  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
an  argument.  For,  who  knows  what  causes  have  operated  to 
produce  volcanic  eruptions  at  very  unequal  periods  ]  Who  has 
kept  a  register  of  the  eruptions  of  any  burning  mountain  for  one 
thousand  years,  to  say  nothing  of  three  or  four  thousand  1  Who 
can  say  that  the  strata  of  earth  were  formed  in  equal  periods  ? 
The  time  for  the  formation  of  the  uppermost  and  last  is  proba- 
bly not  known,  much  less  the  respective  periods  of  the  lower 
strata.  One  might  have  been  formed  in  a  year,  another  in  a 
century.  The  philosophers  above  mentioned  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  any  one  of  these  earthy  strata.  They  build  one 
hypothesis  upon  another,  and  to  believe  their  whole  argument 
requires  stronger  faith  than  to  believe  a  miracle.  Faith  in  a 
miracle  rests  upon  testimony ;  but  faith  in  their  scheme  must 
be  founded  on  an  extreme  desire  to  prove  a  falsehood.  But  the 
analogy,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  build  the  hypothesis 
just  mentioned,  is  contradicted  by  another  analogy,  which  is 
grounded  on  m^re  certain  facts, 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  interestinj:  account  of  the  antedilu- 
vian remains  of  hyjenas,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  year  1821,  by  the  Uev.  Professor  Buckland.  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1822,  Parti,  pp.  171—236,  and 
also  in  tiis  "  Reliquia;  Diluvianae,  or  Observations  on  the  Organic  Remains 
contained  in  Caves,  Fissures,  and  Diluvial  Gravel,  and  on  other  Geological 
Phenomena,  attesting  the  Action  of  an  Universal  Deluge."  London,  1823, 
4to.  That  the  Mosaic  history,  particularly  of  the  deluge,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  geological  discoveries,  is  clearly  proved  by  Bn.  Sumner,  in  his  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Records  of  the  Creation,"  vol.  i.  pp.  267—285.  But  the  fullest 
view  of  the  harmony  between  geological  discoveries  and  the  Mosaic  history 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Granville  Penn's  "Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mine- 
ral and  Mosaical  Geologies,"  a  work  abounding  in  sound  doctrine,  founded 
upon  close  reasoning,  and  admirably  opposed  to  the  tampering  facility  of 
some  writers  on  geology,  and  to  the  scepticism  and  incrcduUty  of  othera, 
(second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  182.'5),  and  the  Rev.  .Tames  Kennedy'* 
I>eclures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  Records  of  the  Creation.  Lon- 
don, 1827.  2  vols.  8vo. 

*  The  proofs  of  this  important  fact  are  stated  in  M.  Cuvier's  Essay  on 
the  Theory  of  the  £arth,  sect.  22.  of  Mr.  Kerr's  txanslation. 
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./Etna  and  Vesuvius  rcscmbleWach  other  in  the  causes  that 
produce  their  eruptions,  in  the  nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the 
time  necessary  to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  vegetation.  This 
being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  vidll  deny,  the  Canoa 
Recupero's  analogy  will  prove  just  nothing  at  all.  We  can 
produce  an  instance  of  seven  different  lavas,  with  interjacent 
strata  of  vegetable  earth,  which  have  flowed  from  mount  Ve- 
suvius within  the  space,  not  oi  fourteen  thousand,  but  of  some- 
what less  than  fourteen  hundred  years  ;  for  then,  according 
to  our  analogy,  a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable 
soil  in  about  tMO  hundred  and  fifty  years,  instead  of  requiring 
two  thousand  for  that  purpose.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more 
celebrated  by  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  recorded  in  his 
nephew's  letter  to  Tacitus.  This  event  happened  A.  D.  73  ;  but 
we  are  informed  by  unquestionable  authority,'  that  the  matter 
which  covers  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption 
only,  for  there  are  evident  marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  erup- 
tions has  taken  its  course  over  that  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  town,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction  :  and 
these  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  of  burnt  matter,  -with  veins  of 
good  soil  between.  Whence  it  is  evident,  with  what  ease  a 
little  attention  and  increase  of  knowledge  may  remove  a  gpreat 
difficulty.'' 

2.  But  the  fact  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  does  not 
rest  on  the  evidence  arising  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
former  world  which  have  been  discovered  :  nor  is  its  history 
confined  to  the  Scriptures.  Civil  History  likewise  affords 
many  evidences  which  support  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge. 
Thus, 

[i.]  The  Paucity  of  Mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of 
unmhabited  land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  first  ages,  show  that  mankind  are  sprung  lately  from  a 
small  stoclc,  and  even  suit  the  time  assigned  by  Moses  before 
the  flood.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  great  immber  of 
small  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  in  the  first  ages,  concur  to 
the  same  purpose. 

"  Most  eminent  nations,"  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  like 
great  families,  have  at  all  times  been  fond  of  extolling  up  their 
pedigree,  and  carrying  it  as  high  as  possible ;  and  where  no 
marks  remain  of  the  successive  alterations  in  their  state,  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  it  has  been  always  the  same.  Hence  the  many 
foolish  pretences  among  the  ancients,  to  their  being  aborigines 
of  the  countries  they  had  inhabited  time  out  of  mind :  hence 
they  were  led  to  make  their  several  gods  the  founders  of  their 
government.  They  knew  but  very  little  of  the  world;  and  the 
tradition  which  they  had  of  that  little  was  so  far  mixed  and  cor 
rupted  with  romance,  that  it  served  only  to  confoimd  them. 
Upon  the  removal  of  this  cloud  by  the  more  diligent  and  ac 
curate  inquiry  of  the  moderns,  we  see  ancient  history  begiijning 
to  clear  up,  the  world  puts  on  a  very  different  face,  and  all  parts 
of  it  appear  conformable  to  each  other,  and  to  the  late  better 
known  course  of  things ;  as  is  proved,  very  clearly,  in  various 
instances,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.*' — We  find  the 
marvellous  in  all  the  annals  of  those  times,  and  more  especially 
in  the  great  point  of  their  antiquity,  exceedingly  reduced,'  anU 

'  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its 
Vicinity,  in  the  Pliilosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  Ixi.  p  7, 

♦  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  ^ristianity,  in  reply  to  Gibbon,  pp.  255—263. 
London,  1776;  or  pp.  151 — 156.  of  the  8vo.  edition,  London,  ISOfa. 

'  "The  grounds  of  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  history  may  be  seen  in 
Stillinglleet,  Or.  Sac.  book  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  16.  18,  &c.  Comp.  Bryant's  accu- 
rate account  of  it,  passim.  Of  the  Egyptian  in  particular,  see  Shaw's 
Travels,  pp.  417.  442.  4to.  Comp.  Baker  on  Hist,  and  Chron.  Reflect,  ch. 
10  and  11.  Shuckford's  Connection,  vol.  ii.  book  viii.  Winder's  History 
of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  ch.  10.  sect.  4,  <fcc.  Bp.  Clayton's  Remarks  on  the 
Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  p.  58,  <fcc.  Goguet,  vol.  in.  diss.  iii.  p.  269.  That 
the  Babylonish  empire  was  not  so  old  as  has  been  pretended,  see  Le 
Clerc  on  Gen.  x.  Concerning  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Chinese,  see 
Conclusion  of  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  p.  95.  fol." 

«  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  passim. 

1  "  Till  men  come  to  a  scrutiny,  they  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  a  num- 
ber is  vastly  greater  than  it  is.  I  have  often  asked  people  to  guess  how 
many  men  there  have  been  in  a  direct  hne  between  the  present  king  of 
England  [George  II.]  and  Adam,  meaning  only  one  man  in  a  generation, 
the  king's  father,  grandfather,  &c.  The  answer  made  upon  a  sudden  con- 
jecture, has  always  been  some  thousand;  whereas  it  is  evident  fioin  a  cal- 
culation, there  have  not  been  two  hundred.  For  the  space  of  time  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  let  us  take  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  preserved  by 
St.  Luke,  in  which  the  names  between  Adam  and  Christ,  exclusive  of  both, 
are  but  seventy-four.  From  the  birth  of  t'hrist  to  the  birth  of  the  king, 
were  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  the 
list  of  the  king's  progenitors,  every  son  was  bom  when  his  father  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  which  is  as  early  as  can  be  supposed,  one  with 
another.  According  to  this  supposition,  there  wei-e  four  generations  in 
every  hundred  years:  i.  e.  in  those  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  there  were  sixty-seven  generations ;  which  sixty-seven,  added  to  the 
foregoing  seventy-four,  will  make  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty-on<?.'' 
Hallet  on  Heb.  xi.  7.  note  a.  p.  17.  Comp.  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  diss.  iii.  pr.  Bry 
ant's  Analysis,  passim. 
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our  own  plain  accounts  6till  more  and'  more  confirmed  :  whence 
we  may  be  convinced,  that  both  the  peopling  and  cultivation  of 
the  earth  arose  at  first  from  a  few  low  beginnings ;  that  it  very 
gradually  spread  itself  from  some  one  centre;'  and  that  it  has 
at  all  times  proceeded  by  pretty  near  the  same  slow  regular  steps 
an  it  docs  at  present."^ 

Sir  William  Jones  has  shown  that  the  traditions  of  the  present 
heathen  nations  of  Asia  arc  not  of  more  authority  than  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe.  "  We  find," 
he  says,  "  no  certain  monument  or  even  probable  tradition  of 
nations  planted,  empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities 
built,  navigation  improved,  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented, 
or  letters  contrived,  above  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ."  And  it  is  a  well  known 
fad,  that  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  that  period  we  have  no 
history  unmixed  with  fable,  except  that  of  the  turbulent  and 
variable,  but  eminently  distinguished  nation  descended  from 
Abraham.  The  Chinese  do  not  pretend  that  any  historical 
monument  existed  among  them,  in  the  age  of  Confucius,  more 
ancient  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  epoch. 
And  the  researches  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  skilled  in  the 
literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos,  have  shown  that  the 
dawn  of  true  Indian  history  appears  only  three  or  four  centuries 
bi^fore  the  Christian  cera ;  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by 
allegory  or  fable.^ 

[ii.]  The  late  Invention  and  Progress  of  Jlrts  and  Sciences 
also  concur  to  confirm  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  antedi- 
luvians :  lor,  as  the  Jewish  legislator  mentions  little  of  their 
arts,  so  it  appears  ^om  the  late  invention  of  these  after  the 
flood  that  those  who  were  preserved  from  it  were  possessed 
but  of  few  arts. 

Since  tha  history  of  past  ages  has  been  more  narrowly  ex- 
amined, it  has  been  proved  that  the  ancients  were  far  less  know- 
ing and  expert,  than,  by  a  superstitious  reverence  for  every  thing 
remote,  we  once  were  accustomed  to  suppose.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  have  described  their  knowledge  in  lofty  strains,  and  per- 
haps for  their  times,  and  in  comparison  with  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours, it  may  have  been  considerable :  and  yet  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  such  accounts  arc  chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  mankind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  Egyptians,  whose  learning  has  been  so  much  extolled. 
Though'  this  country  has  been  styled  the  Mother  of  Arts,  as 
well  as  Mistress  of  Religion,  and  was,  no  doubt,  as  early  polished 
as  most  countries  ;  yet  if  we  be  allowed  to  judge  of  her  im- 
provement in  other  parts  of  science,  from  that  most  important 
one,  and  that  which  in  all  reason  should  have  been  most  cul- 
tivated, viz.  that  of  medicine,  of  which  she  also  claims  the  first 
invention,  we  shall  not  have  much  room  to  admire  her  highest 

'  "  This  has  been  observed  by  Is.  Casaubon  in  one  respect,  viz.  in  re- 
lation to  language.  'Est  onim  verissimiini,'  says  he,  'linguas  cKteras  eo 
niwiifestiora  ct  magis  r.xpressaoriginis  HebraicK  vestigia servasse,  et  nunc 
servare,  quo  propius  ab  antiqua  et  prima  hominuin  sede  abfuerunt,'  &c. 
A  cuntirniation  of  it,  in  some  oilier  respects,  may  be  had  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing rtjri/  remarkable  particular,  as  Hartley  justly  calls  it:  (Observ.  on 
Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.)  'It  appears  from  history,  that  the  ditforent  nations  of 
the  world  have  had,  cseteris  paribus,  more  or  less  knowledge,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, in  proportion  as  they  were  nearer  lo,  or  had  more  intimate  coin- 
inunicatinn  with  Egypt,  Palestine,  Chaldaa,  and  the  other  count  ties  that 
were  inhabited  by  the  most  eminent  persons  amongst  the  first  descendants 
of  Noah ;  and  by  those  who  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  had  particular 
revelations  made  to  them  by  God :  and  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  world,  reckoning  Palestine  as  the  centre,  were  in 
pcneral  mere  savages.  Now  all  this  is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  footing 
of  infidelity  ;  of  the  exclusion  of  all  divine  communications.  Why  should 
ri'jt  human  nature  be  as  sagacious,  and  make  as  many  discoveries,  civil  and 
religious,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  America,  as  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Greece,  or  Rome  "i  Nay,  why  should  Palestine  so  far  ex- 
ceed them  all,  as  it  did  confessedly.  Allow  the  Scripture  accounts,  and 
all  will  be  clear  antl  ea.sy.  Mankind  after  the  tlood  were  first  dispersed 
from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief  heads  of  families  settled 
there,  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt.  Palestine  had  aftei"wards  extraordinary 
divine  illuminations  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  the  Israelites  and  Jews. 
Hence  its  inhabitants  had  the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the  wfsest  civil 
establishment.  Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  ;  who, 
not  being  removed  from  their  first  habitations,  and  living  in  fertile  countries 
%vatertd  by  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
served more  both  of  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  revelations;  also  to 
have  had  more  leisure  for  invention,  and  more  free  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  Jews  than  any  other  nations.  Whereas  those  small 
parties  which  were  driven  farther  and  farther  from  each  other  into  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  entirely  occupied  in  providing  necessaries  for 
themselves,  and  also  cut  otf  by  rivers,  mountains,  or  distance,  from  all  com- 
munication with  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Chaldeea,  would  lose  much  of  their 
original  stock,  and  have  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  invent  more.' 
Compare  Hryant's  Analysis,  passim.  Of  the  several  arts,  customs,  re- 
ligious rites,  and  civil  institutions  which  first  arose  in  Asia,  see  Conclusion 
ol  Mod.  Hi.^t.  p.  120.  fol.  Any  one  that  fairly  examines  history  will  find  those 
accounts  more  probable,  than  that  extraordinary  supposition  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  viz.  tliat  science  may  have  come  originally  from  west  to  east. 
Lord  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  14." 

»  Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  238—211.  8vo.  1830. 

»  Sir  W.  Joaes'B  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191. 145. 8vo.  edit 
Vol.  I.         ■  K 


advances.  "  It  must  evidently  appear,"  eaj-s  a  learned  writer, 
"  that  the  Egyptians  could  have  no  such  physician  in  the  days 
of  Mo.ses,  as  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  seem  to  suppose  :  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  long  after  these  times,  they  were  like 
the  Babylonians,  entirely  destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  curing 
any  diseases  that  might  happen  amongst  them  ;  and  that  the 
best  method  they  could  think  of,  after  consulting  their  oracles, 
was,  when  any  one  was  sick,  to  have  as  many  persons  see  and 
speak  to  him  as  possibly  could  ;  so  that  if  any  one  who  saw  the 
sick  person  had  had  the  like  distemper,  he  might  say  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  in  that  condition."^ 

The  pretences  which  the  Egyptians  made  to  antiquity,  so 
much  beyond  the  times  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeded 
from  their  calculating  by  lunar  years  or  months ;  or  from  their 
reckoning  the  dynasties  of  their  kings  in  succession,  which  were 
contemporary.  For  Herodotus*  mentions  twelve  Egyptian  kings 
reigning  at  one  time.  They  had  such  different  accounts,  how- 
ever, of  chronology,  that,  as  it  is  affirmed,  some  of  them  com- 
puted about  thirteen  thousand  years  more  than  others,  from  the 
original  of  their  dynasties  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.^ 
The  solar  year,  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  most 
celebrated  for  astronomy,  was  so  imperfect,  that  they  said  the  sun 
had  several  times  changed  its  course  since  the  beginning  of  their 
dynasties  ;  imputing  the  defect  of  their  own  computation  to  the 
Sim's  variation ;  or  else  affecting  to  speak  something  wonderful  and 
extravagant.  And  Cassini  ha.s  found  the  account  of  eclipses,  at 
the  beginning  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  be  false  ;  which  is  a  fur- 
ther confutation  of  the  fabulous  pretences  of  the  Egyptians  to  an- 
tiquity. The  earliest  astronomical  observations  to  be  met  with, 
which  were  made  in  Egypt,  are  those  performed  by  the  GrccLs 
of  Alexandria,  less  than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  aa 
Dr.  Halley  has  observed  ;^  and,  since  the  recent  discoveries  in 
the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  of  our  great  archseologist  Dr.  Young, 
and  of  MM.  Letronne  and  ChampoUion  in  France,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  celebrated  zodiacs  of  Esne  and  Dendera,  to 
which  some  modem  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  had  assigned 
an  incalculable  antiquity,  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  edifices  on  the  ceilings  of  which  they  were 
painted  I^* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chaldajans  to  profound  attainments  in 
science  have  been  shown  to  be  equally  unfounded.  According 
to  Berosus,  they  supposed  the  moon  to  be  a  luminous  body, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  they  could  have  no  great  skill  in  as- 
tronomy :  besides,  they  wanted  instruments  for  making  exact 
calculations.  All  that  remains  of  their  boasted  astronomical  dis- 
coveries is  only  seven  eclipses  of  the  moon  ;  and  even  those  are 
but  very  coarsely  set  down,  the  oldest  not  being  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  before  Christ :  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  this  science.  And  though  Callisthenes 
is  said,  by  Porphyry,  to  have  brought  observations  firom  Baby- 
lon to  Greece,  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred  years  older  than 
Alexander ;  yet,  as  the  proper  authors  of  those  observations  nei- 
ther made  any  mention  nor  use  of  them,  this  circumstance  ren- 
ders his  report  justly  suspected  for  a  fable.^  So  little  ground  is 
there  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  accoimts  of  time  and  the  vain 
boasts  of  antiquity,  which  these  nations  have  made. 

The  Greeks  had  their  astronomy  from  Babylon  ;"•  and  the 
Athenians  had  but  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  their 
year,  fn  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;"  yet  Dr.  Halley  fur- 
ther observes,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  practical  astrono- 
mers, who  endeavoured  in  earnest  to  make  themsekes  masters 
*  Shuckford,  Connect,  book  U.  p.  167.  Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion, 
p.  246. 

»  Lib.  ii.  c  151.  •  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

1  Wolton  on  Ant.  and  Mod.  Learning,  ch.  23.  Jenkiu's  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  335—337. 

»  Cellerier,  de  I'Origine  Anthentique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament, 
pp.  1(X)— 104.  On  the  planisphere  or  zodiac  of  Dendera,  M.  ChampoUion 
discovered  an  evidently  Roman  title,  thut  of  ATOKPT?,  AuToxfxTu»p,  orer/i- 
pcror ;  which,  most  probably,  may  indicate  Claudius  or  Nero,  as  both 
those  sovereigns,  in  their  medals  struck  in  Egypt,  are  very  often  de- 
signated by  that  identical  appellation.  On  prosecuting  his  researches  still 
farther,  M.  ChampoUion  read  on  that  great  edifice,  in  the  ceiling  of  which 
that  planisphere  had  been  placed,  the  titles,  names,  and  surnames  of  the 
emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Dumitian  ;  and  on  the  portico  of 
Esne,  thp  zodiac  cf  which  was  reputed  to  be  older  than  that  of  Dendera, 
by  several  ages,  he  read  the  imperial  Roman  names  of  Claudius  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  Consequently  these  monuments,  for  which  Volney  and  other 
infidel  literati  had  claimed  an  incalculably  remote  antiquity,  belong  to  that 
period  when  Egypt  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  and  they  can- 
not be  dated  earlier  than  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  ara, 
Groppo,  Essai  sur  le  Systeme  Hieroglyphique  de  M.  ChampoUion,  pp.  262, 
263.   Paris,  1829,  6vo. 

9  Dr.  Halley,  in  Wotton's  Observations  on  Learning,  ch.  23.  Stanley,  in 
his  History  o'f  Philosophy  (pp.  757,  758.  Lond.  1753),  has  shown  that  Por- 
phyry's  account  is  entitled  to  little  credit;  since  there  is  nothing  extant  in 
the  Chald.-Ean  astrology  more  ancient  than  the  aera  of  Nabonassar,  which 
begins  only  747  years  before  Christ.  ^ 

>«  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  109.  "  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  xxxiv.  6.  6, 
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of  the  science  ;  and  that  Thales  was  the  first  who  could  predict 
an  eclipse  in  Greece,  not  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and 
that  Hipparchus  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  not 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 

According  to  the  well  known  observation  of  Varro,'  there  was 
nothing  that  cap  deserve  tlie  name  of  history  to  be  found  among 
the  Greeks  before  the  Olympiads ;  which  commenced  only  about 
twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome  :  and  Plutarch  informs 
us,  how  little  the  tables  of  the  Olympiads  are  to  be  relied  on.^ 
Whatever  learning  or  knowledge  of  ancient  times  the  Romans 
had,  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.  For  they  were  so  little 
capable  of  transmitting  their  own  aifairs  down  to  posterity,  with 
any  exactness  in  point  of  time,  that  for  many  ages  they  had  nei- 
ther dials  nor  hour-glasses,  by  which  to  measure  their  days  and 
nights,  for  common  use  ;  and  for  three  hundred  years  they  knew 
no  such  things  as  hours,  or  the  like  distinctions,  but  computed 
their  time  only  from  noon  to  noon. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  antiquity  appear  equally 
vain,  and  upon  the  same  grounds.  They,  too,  understand  little 
or  nothing  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  they  themselves  confess  that 
their  antiquities  are  in  great  part  fabulous,  and  they  acknow- 
ledge that  their  most  ancient  books  were  in  hieroglyphics  ;  which 
were  not  expounded  by  any  one  who  lived  nearer  than  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  years  to  the  first  author  of  them ;  that  the 
numbers  in  computation  are  sometimes  mistaken,  or  that  months 
are  put  for  years.  But  of  what  antiquity  or  authority  soever 
their  first  writers  were,  there  is  little  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to 
the  books  now  remaining,  since  the  general  destruction  of  all 
ancient  books  by  the  Emperor  Xi  Hoam  Ti.  He  Uved  only 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  commanded,  upon 
pain  of  death,  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  destroyed, 
relating  either  to  history  or  philosophy,  especially  the  books  of 
Confucius  :  and  killed  many  of  their  learned  men  :  so  that  from 
his  time,  they  have  only  some  fragments  of  old  authors  left. — 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  vain  enough  to  say  any  thing  that 
may  favour  their  pretences  to  antiquity,  and  love  to  magnify 
themselves  to  the  Europeans ;  which  makes  them  endeavour  to 
have  it  believed  that  their  antiquities  are  sufficiently  entire,  not- 
withstandmg  this  destruction  of  their  books.  But  the  fact  is 
well  known  to  be  otherwise  :^ — and,  upon  inspection,  it  was 
found  that  their  instruments  were  useless  ;  and  that  after  all  their 
boasted  skill  in  astronomy,  they  were  not  able  to  make  an  exact 
calender,  and  their  tables  of  eclipses  were  so  incorrect,  that  they 
could  scarcely  foretell  about  what  time  that  of  the  sun  should  hap- 
pen.'' In  like  manner,  the  boasted  antiquity,  claimed  for  the 
science  and  records  of  the  Hindoos  over  those  of  Moses  by  some 
modern  writers,  has  been  fully  exposed  since  scientific  Euro- 
peans have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  language. 
"  The  Hindoos,  perhaps  the  most  anciently  civilized  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  who  have  least  deviated  from  their  ori- 
ginally established  forms,  have  unfortunately  no  history.  Among 
an  infinite  number  of  books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse 
metaphysics,  they  do  not  possess  a  single  volume  that  is  capable 
of  aflbrding  any  distinct  account  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  various 
events  that  have  occurred  to  their  communities.  Their  Maha- 
Bharata,  or  pretended  great  history,  is  nothing  more  than  a  poem. 
The  Pouranas  are  mere  legends ;  on  comparing  which  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  establish  a 
few  slight  coincidences  of  chronology,  and  even  that  is  continu- 
ally broken  off  and  interrupted,  and  never  goes  back  farther  than 
the  time  ofeAlexander.^  It  is  now  clearly  proved,  that  their  fa- 
mous astronomical  tables,  fi-om  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
assign  a  prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  calcu- 
lated backwards  f  and  it  has  been  lately  ascertained,  that  their 
Surya-Siddhanta,  which  they  consider  as  their  most  ancient  as- 
tronomical treatise,  and  pretend  to  have  been  revealed  to  their 
nation  more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  been 
composed  within  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past.*^ 
Their  Vedas,  or  sacred  books,  judging  from  the  calendars  which 
are  conjoined  with  them,  and  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their 

»  •ensorinus,  De  Die  Natali,  c.  21.  »  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  initio. 

»  Martinii  Hist.  Sin. — Le  Compte's  Memoir. 

«  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  339 — 343.  ;  and  see 
also  Winder's  History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  chapters  x — xx.,  where  the 
facts  above  stated  are  confirmed  by  proofs.  Additional  te.slimonies  to  the 
late  date  and  imperfect  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  Chinese  may  be 
seen  in  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  Bp.  Law,  in  his  Theory  of 
Religion,  pp.  243 — 21i5.  note  (z). 

»  Consult  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Paterson,  respecting  Uie  kings  of 
Magadaha  emperors  of  Hindostan,  and  upon  the  epochs  of  Vicramadityia 
and Salahanna,  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 

«  See  Expos,  du  Syst.  du  Monde,  by  Count  Laplace,  p.  3.30. 

'  Seethe  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya-Sidd- 
hanta, in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  537.  and  the  Memoir  by  the  same 
author  on  the  Astronomical  Systems  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  195. 


religious  observances,  and  estimating  the  colures  indicated  in 
these  calendars,  may  perhaps  go  back  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  years,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  epoch  of  Moses.* 
Yet  the  Hindoos  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revolutions 
which  have  affected  the  globe,  as  their  theology  has  in  some 
measure  consecrated  certain  successive  destructions  which  its 
surface  has  already  undergone,  and  is  still  doomed  to  experi- 
ence :  and  they  only  carry  back  the  last  of  those,  which  have 
already  happened,  about  five  thousand  years  ;9  besides  which, 
one  of  these  revolutions  is  described  in  terms  nearly  correspond- 
ing with  the  account  given  by  Moses.i"  It  is  also  very  remarka- 
ble, that  the  epoch,  at  which  they  fix  the  commencement  of  the 
reigns  of  the  first  human  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  is  nearly  the  same  at  which  the  ancient  authors  of  tlie 
west  have  placed  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  or  about 
four  thousand  years  ago." 

From  all  these  particulars  it  is  evident  how  little-credit  is 
to  be  given  to  the  pretences  which  the  several  nations  amon^ 
the  heathens  have  made  to  antiquity,  without  any  ground 
from  history,  but  upon  uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy, 
in  w^hich  science  they  actually  had  but  little  or  no  skill. 

[iii.]  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Tradition  of  it,  which  universally  obtained, 
if  such  an  event  had  ever  happened,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  some  traces  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  Pagan 
nations  as  well  as  in  those  of  Scripture.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
probable,  not  to  say  possible,  that  the  knowledge  of  so  great 
a  calamity  should  be  utterly  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
should  be  confined  to  the  Jew^ish  nation  alone.  We  find, 
however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  a  tradition  of 
the  deluge,  in  many  respects  accurately  coinciding  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  it,  has  been  preserved  almost  universally 
among  the  ancient  nations.  It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable 
fact  concerning  the  deluge,  that  the  memory  of  almost  all 
nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those  nations  which 
were  unknown  until  they  were  discovered  by  enterprising 
voyagers  and  travellers ;  and  that  the  traditions  of  the  deluge 
were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentile 
world.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  farther  we  go  back, 
the  more  vivid  the  traces  appear,  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries which  were  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  reverse 
of  this  would  happen,  if  the  whole  were  originally  a  fable. 
The  history  would  not  only  be  less  widely  diffused  ;  but,  the 
more  remote  our  researches,  the  less  light  we  should  obtain ; 
and  however  we  might  strain  our  sight,  the  objects  would  by 
degrees  grow  faint,  and  the  scene  would  terminate  in  clouds 
and  darkness.  Besides,  there  would  not  have  been  that  cor- 
respondence and  harmony  in  the  traditions  of  different  na- 
tions, which  so  plainly  subsisted  among  them:  now  this 
could  not  be  the  result  of  chance,  but  must  necessarily  have 
arisen  from  the  same  history  being  universally  acknow- 
ledged. These  evidences  are  derived  to  us  from  people  who 
were  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and,  in  consequence, 
widely  separated  from  each  other :  and,  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, they  did  not  know,  in  many  instances,  the  purport  of 
the  data  which  they  transmitted,  nor  the  value  and  conse- 
quence of  their  intelligence.  In  their  mythology  they  ad- 
hered to  the  letter,  without  considering  the  meaning;  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  hieroglyphic,  though  they  were  strangers  to 
the  purport  of  it.     With  respect  to  ourselves,  it  is  a  happy 

9  See  the  Memoir  bv  Mr.  Colebrooke  upon  the  Vedas,  and  particularly  p. 
493.,  in  the  CalcuUa  Memoirs,  vol.  viii. 

'  Voyage  to  India  by  M.  le  Gentil,  i.  235.  Bentley  in  the  Calcutta Memoiis, 
vol.  ix.  p.  222.     Paterson  in  ditto,  ibid.  p.  86. 

10  Sir  William  Jones  says,  "  We  may  tix  the  time  of  Buddah,or  the  ninth 
great  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  in  the  year  1014  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  Cashmirians,  who  boast  of  his  descent  in  their  kingdom,  assert  that 
he  appeared  on  the  earth  about  two  centuries  after  Crishna,  the  Indian 

Apollo. We  have  therefore  determined  another  interesting  epoch,  by 

fixing  the  age  of  Crishna  near  the  year  1214  before  Christ.  As  the  three 
first  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu  relate  no  less  clearly  to  an  universal 
deluge,  in  which  eight  persons  only  were  saved,  than  the  fourth  and  fifth 
do  to  the  punishment  of  impiety  and  the  humiliation  of  the  proud ;  we  may 
for  the  present  assume  that  the  second,  or  silver  age  of  the  Hindoos,  was 
subsequent  to  the  dispersion  from  Babel ;  so  that  we  have  only  a  dark  in- 
terval of  about  a  thousand  years,  which  were  employed  in  the  settlement 
of  nations,  and  the  cultivation  of  civilized  society."  Works  of  Sir  Williaui 
Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  London,  1799,  4to. 

n  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  156—159.  The  extravagant  priority 
claimed  for  the  Hindoo  records  and  sciences  over  thewritingsof  Moses  by 
M.  Bailly  and  some  other  modern  infidel  writers,  has  been  fully  disproved 
by  Count  Laplace,  in  his  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  pp.  293,  294. 
4to.  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  253,  254.  of  Mr.  Pond's  English  translation ;  and  by  Capf. 
Wilford,  and  Mr.  Bentley,  in  their  elaborate  Memoirs  on  Hindoo  Chrono. 
logy,  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Calcvuta  Memoirs  or  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. The  subject  is  also  considered  by  Mr.  Carwithen  in  the  second 
of  his  Bampton  Lectures;  but  the  most  compendious  view  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Nares's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  222—227.  and  especialJjr  his 
lucid  and  satisfactory  note,  pp.  256—273. ;  which,  depending  upon  minula 
calculations  and  deductions,  will  not  admit  of  abridgment, 
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circumstance,  not  only  that  these  histories  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  but  also  that,  after  an  interval  of  so  long  a  date, 
we  should  be  able  to  see  into  the  hidden  mysterj%  and  from 
these  crude  materials  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  truths.  We 
now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
traditional  narratives. 

Thus  Berosus,  the  Chalda;an  historian,  following  the  most  an- 
cient writings,  as  Joscphus  affirms,'  has  related  the  same  things 
as  Moses  of  the  deluge,  and  of  mankind  perishing  in  it,  and  like- 
wise of  the  ark  in  which  J\'ochus,  the  restorer  of  the  human 
race,  was  preserved,  being  carried  to  the  summit  of  tlie  Armenian 
mountains.  Hicronynius  the  Egyptian,  who  wrote  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Phoenicians,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  many  others, 
mention  these  things,  as  Joscphus-  also  testifies.  Further,  there 
is  a  fragment  preserved  of  ^  Abydenus,  an  ancient  Assyrian  his- 
torian, in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  deluge  being  foretold, 
before  it  happened,  and  of  the  birds  being  sent  forth  three  differ- 
ent times  to  see  whether  the  earth  was  dried,  and  of  the  ark  be- 
ing driven  into  Armenia.  He  and  others  agree  with  Moses  in 
the  main  circumstances,  but  in  lesser  particulars  sometimes  adul- 
terate the  truth  with  fabulous  mixtures.  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
another  ancient  historian,  is  cited  by  Cyril '  of  Alexandria,  to- 
gether with  Abydenes,  and  both  to  the  same  purpose.  He  says, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Xisutlirus  (the  same  as  Noah)  was  the  great 
deluge  ;  that  Xisuthrus  was  saved.  Saturn  having  predicted  to 
him  what  should  happen,  and  that  he  ought  to  build  an  ark,  and, 
together  with  the  fowls  and  creeping  things,  and  cattle,  to  sail  in  it. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Plato^  mentions  the  great  deluge,  in 
which  the  cities  were  destroyed,  and  useful  arts  were  lost ;  and 
suggests  that  there  was  a  great  and  universal  deluge  before  the 
particular  inundations  celebrated  by  the  Grecians.  He  plainly 
thought  that  there  had  been  several  deluges,  but  one  greater  than 
the  rest.  Moreover,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
Diodorus'"  informs  us,  that  most  living  creatures  perished  in  the 
deluge,  which  was  in  Deucalion's  time.  Ovid's '  description  of 
Deucalion's  flood  is  so  well  known  and  remembered  by  every 
scholar,  that  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  identity  with  Noah's 
flood  to  any  one  who  has  received  the  least  tincture  of  letters. 
Plutarch, ^  in  his  treatise  of  the  sagacity  of  animals,  observes,  that 
a  dove  was  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  which  entering  into  the  ark 
again,  was  a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  but  afterwards 
flying  away,  was  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  Homer  also  plainly 
alludes  to  the  particular  of  the  rainbow,^  by  calling  it  a  siffn  or 
token  to  njcn,  tsjiic  (jn^-jTrm  avfigaroiv. 

Lucian  mentionsii^  more  than  once  the  great  deluge  in  Deuca- 
lion's time,  and  the  ark  which  preserved  the  small  remnant  of 
human  kind.  He  describes  also  the  particulars  of  Deucalion's 
flood  after  the  example  of  Noah's  flood :  the  present  race  of  men 
-  was  not  the  first,  but  the  former  generation  was  all  destroyed ; 
this  second  race  sprang  from  Deucalion :  the  former  was  a  wicked 
and  profligate  generation,  for  which  reason  this  great  calamity 
befell  them;  the  earth  gave  forth  abundance  of  water,  great 
showers  of  rain  fell,  and  the  rivers  increased,  and  the  sea  swelled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  all  things  were  water,  and  all  men  perish- 
ed :  Deucalion  alone  was  left  for  a  second  generation,  on  account 
of  his  prudence  and  piety ;  and  he  was  preserved  in  this  manner; 
he  built  a  great  ark,  and  entered  into  it,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  him  swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and 
all  other  creatures  which  the  earth  maintains,  came  in  pairs :  he 
received  them  all,  and  they  hurt  him  not ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  by  divine  instinct  great  friendship  among  tliem,  and  they 
sailed  altogether  in  the  same  ark,  aa  long  as  the  water  prevailed. 
At  the  beginning,  and  in  ^e  conclusion,  he  professes  to  have 
received  this  account  from  the  Grecians,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
suspected  oj^iorrowing  it  from  Scripture." 

"rhe  orthodox  among  the  ancient  Persians  believed  in  a  de- 
luge, and  that  it  was  universal,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole 
earth.  Similar  traditions  have  prevailed  in  the  east  among  the 
Hindoos,  Burmans,  and  Chinese:  of  these,  the  tradition  of  the 
Chinese  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  as  it  not  only  refers,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  deluge  itself,  but  also  to  the  cause 
of  it.     The  same  tradition  of  a  general  flood  is  also  to  be  traced 

>  Josephus  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  §  19.  edit.  Hudson. 
»  Jospph.  Antlii-  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

'  Abyi).  in  Euseb.  Prsep.  EvanR.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.  edit.  Vigeri. 
«  Cyril  contra  Jul.  lib.  i.  p.  8.  edit.  Spanhemii. 

'  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  iii.  p.  677.  torn.  ii.  Tiinseus,  p.  23.  torn.  iii.  edit.  Serrani. 
«  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  edit.  Rhodoinani.  ■>  Ovid.  Metarnor.  lib.  i. 

»  Plutarch,  de  Solcrtia  Animaliuui,  p.  963.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Paris,  1631. 
»  Iliad,  xi.  28. 

'0  I.iician  in  Timon,  p.  ."iO.  Be  Saltatione,  p.  930.  torn.  i.  et  de  Syria  Dea, 
IV  88^883.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Benedict!. 
"  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  168 — 191. 


among  the  ancient  Goths  and  Druids,  as  well  as  among  the 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  and  Nicaraguans;  to  whom 
may  be  added  the  very  Jatcly  discovered  inhabitants  of  Western 
Caledonia,'^  the  Cree  Indians,  in  the  polar  regions  of  North 
America,'"  the  Otaheitans  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  also' '  the  Sandwich  Islanders." 

From  these  various  evidences  it  is  manifest,  that  the  hea- 
thens were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  circumstances 
of  the  universal  deluge ;  that  their  traditions  (though  largely 
blended  with  fable)  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Moses ;  and  that  the  moral  certainty  of  that  great 
event  is  established  on  a  basis  suflTiciently  firm  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  cavils  of  scepticism.  Listead,  therefore,  of.  asserting 
(as  it  has  recently  been  asserted,  contrary  to  all  the  evidence 
furnished  by  natural  and  civil  history)  that  we  have  no  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  deluge  ever 
took  place, — "  let  the  ingenuity  of  MwheWei first  account  satis- 
factorily for  this  universal  agreement  of  the  pagan  world,  and 
she  may  then,  with  a  greater  degree  of  plausibility,  impeach 
the  truth  of  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  deluffe.''i6 

Notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies,  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  deluge  has  been  objected  to,  as  an  improbable  event, 
contrary  to  matter  of  fact. 

Objection  I. — ^The  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15,  16.)  could  not  con- 
tain all  the  animals  which  are  said  to  have  entered  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  proper  provisions  for  them  during  the  time  of 
the  deluge. 

Answer. — On  accurate  computation,  the  contrary  has  been 
proved ;  so  that  what  was  thought  an  objection  becomes  even  an 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  dimensions 
of  the  ark  were  three  hundred  cubits  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth, 
and  thirty  in  height;  and  it  consisted  of  three  stories  or  floors. 
Reckoning  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches.  Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark 
to  have  been  of  the  burthen  of  42,41.3  tons.  "A  first-rate  man- 
of-war  is  between  2200  and  2300  tons:  and,  consequently,  the 
ark  had  the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteen  of  such  ships,  the 
largest  in  present  use,  and  might  carry  20,000  men,  with  provi- 
sions for  six  months,  besides  the  weight  of  1800  cannons,  and 
of  all  military  stores.  Can  -we  doubt  of  its  beintf  sujicient  to 
contain  eiglu  persons,  and  about  two  hundred  or  tiuo  humb-ed 
and  fifty  pair  of  four-footed  animals;  a  number' to  -which,  ac' 
cording  to  J^I.  Btifi'on,  all  the  various  distinct  species  may  be 
reduced,  together  with  all  the  subsistence  necessary  for  a  twelve- 
month]" To  these  are  to  be  added  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
such  reptiles  and  insects  as  caimot  live  under  water.' ^  Other 
calculations  have  been  made,  to  show  that  the  ark  was  of  suffi* 
cient  capacity  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ; 
but  as  they  are  larger  than  that  above  given,  they  are  here  de« 
signedly  omitted.'**  • 

Obj.  2.  As  the  same  causes  must  always  produce  th« 
same  effects,  it  is  objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaifl 
history  (Gen.  ix.  13.),  to  speak  of  the  rainbow  as  formed 
after  the  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant  then  made ;  be- 
cause, as  that  phenomenon  results  from  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  in  drops  of 
falling  rain,  it  is  certain  that  the  rainbow  must  have  been 
occasionally  exhibited  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Answer.  But  the  original  does  not  say  that  God  set  th< 
rainbow  in  the  clouds.     The  word  translated,  /  do  set  my  bott 

i«  Ilarman's  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Western  Caledonia, 
abridged  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  413. 

13  Capt.  Franlclin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  73.  London,  1823.  4to.  oj 
vol.  i.  pp.  113, 114.  8vo.  edit. 

»•  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  63. 

»5  Most  of  the  above  noticed  traditions  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber'l 
Horx  Mosaic ae,  vol.  i.  pp.  98—136.  with  references  to  various  authoritiet 
for  each.  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (•vols.  4to.  or  (I 
vols.  8vo.),  however,  is  the  coinpletest  work  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge, 
as  preserved  in  the  traditions  oi^the  ancients;  an  abstract  of  his  system  is 
given  in  the  Encyclopaedias,  Britannica,  and  Pcrthensis,  article  Deluge. 
Ur.  Hales  has  concentrated  llie  more  important  geological  facts  in  his  Ana- 
lysis of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  327 — 337.  But  tlie  reader  who  is  dcsiroua 
of  prosecuting  this  subject,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Howard's  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Mankind,  4to. ;  Mr.  Kirwan's  Memoirs,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Uoyal  Irish  Academy,  vols.  v.  vi.  and  viii. ;  to  Mr.  Townsend's  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  Character  of  Moses  as  an  Historian,  4to. ;  or  to  Mr.  Park- 
inson's Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World,  4  vols.  4to. ;  and  especially 
to  M.  Cuvier'3  great  work  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  Professor  Jame- 
son has  given  an  interesting  abstract  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Kerr's  translatiou 
of  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  229—907.  Some  very 
acute  remarks  and  proofs  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge  are  also  to  be  fount: 
in  Ur.  Nares's  Bamnton  Lectures,  serin,  vi.  pp.  293.  et  seq. 

ic  Faber'sHora;  Mosaicae,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

"  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

t8  See  Bp.  Wjlkins's  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophico! 
Language,  part  ii.  c.  5.  §  6.  pp.  162—168.  Calmet's,  Robinson's,  or  Jones'j 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  article  Ark,  and  Taylor's  Scripture  Illustrated, 
Expository  Index,  p.  18. 
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iM  the  cloud,  may  be  (as  indeed  it  ought  to  be)  rendered,  with 
great  propriety,  I  do  appoint  mi/  bow  in  the  cloud,  to  be  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  covenant  bet-ween  me  and  the  earth  ;  and  a  fit 
sign  it  certainly  was,  because  the  patriarch  knew  that  there  never 
Vvas,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  rainbow,  but  when  there  is  sunshine  as 
Vrell  as  rain.  "  What  purpose  then  was  served  by  the  rainbow'? 
The  very  best  purpose,  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
when  he  represents  God  as  saying.  This  is  the  token  of  the  co- 
venant, -which  I  -wi^l  make  between  me  and  you,  and  every 
living  creature  that  is  -with  you,  for  perpetual  geneka- 
TiONS ;  for  natural  and  inanimate  objects — such  as  pillars  and 
heaps  of  stones — were  considered  as  tokens,  and  even  a  kind  of 
witnesses,  in  the  contracts  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  remote 
antiquity.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  surely  not  one  so  apposite  as  that  of  the 
rainbow.  Noah  and  his  sons  undoubtedly  knew — either  by  the 
science  of  the  antediluvian  world,  or  by  the  immediate  teaching 
of  God — that  the  rainbow  is  a  physical  proof,  as  long  as  it  is 
seen,  that  a  general  deluge  is  not  to  be  dreaded:  and  therefore, 
if  their  minds,  filled  with  terror  and  astonishment  at  what  they 
had  escaped,  should  ever  have  become  fearfully  apprehensive  of  a 
future  deluge,  the  sight  of  the  bow  would  immediately  dissipate 
their  fears.  The  science  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  taught 
them  the  physical  connection  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
was  soon  lost,  with  other  truths  of  greater  importance,  when 
their  descendants  were  scattered  in  small  tribes  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth :  but  the  remembrance  of  the  flood,  as  well  as 
some  confused  notions  of  the  rainbow  being  a  kind  of  informa- 
tion from  the  gods  to  men,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  tra- 
dition among  all  nations;  and  thousands  of  pious  Christians, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  rain- 
bow, consider  it  at  this  day  as  a  token,  and  even  a  pledge  (as  in 
truth  it  is),  that  the  earth  will  not  again  be  destroyed  by  a  de- 
luge."' 

Obj.  3.  If  all  mankind  sprang  from  Noah,  the  second  pa- 
rent of  the  human  race,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  blacks,  if  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were  white. 

AxswEK.  But  this  difference  in  colour  does  not  invalidate  the 
narrative  of  Moses :  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  influence 
of  cUmate,  and  the  local  circumstances  of  air,  water,  food,  cus- 
toms, &c.  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dissimilarity  which  is 
discovered  in  the  appearance  of  different  nations.  If  dogs,  taken 
to  the  frigid  zone,  grow  shaggy ;  and  if  sheep,  transported  to  the 
torrid  zone,  exchange  their  wool  for  hair,  why  may  not  the  hu- 
man species  gradually  partake  of  the  influence  of  climate?  as 
experience  shows  that  it  does.^ 

Man  was  formed  to  reside  in  all  climates.  "  Man,"  says  an 
eminent  naturalist,^  who  was  by  no  means  a  bigot  in  favour  of 
the  Scripture  history,  "though  -zvhite  in  Europe,  black  in  Afri- 
ca,^ yello-w  in  Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  still  the  same  animal, 
tinged  only  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.  Where  the  heat  is 
excessive,  as  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly 
black ;  where  less  excessive,  as  in  Abyssinia,  the  people  are  less 
black;  where  it  is  more  temperate,  as  in  Barbary  and  Arabia, 
they  are  brown;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  and  Lesser  Asia, 
they  are  fair."  In  further  corroboration  of  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate on  the  human  complexion,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  a 
colony  of  Jews,  who  have  been  settled  at  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
coast  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  which  they  have  lost  the 
memory.  Though  originally  a  fair  people  from  Palestine,  and 
from  their  customs  preserving  themselves  unmixed,  they  are  now 
become  as  black  as  the  other  Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a 
shade  lighter  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  Benin,  or  Angola.  At 
Ceylon,  also,  the  Portuguese,  who  settled  there  only  a  few  cen- 

>  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
note.  * 

"  The  testimony  of  M.  De  Pages,  who  himself  experienced  this  change, 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  In  his  travels  round  the  world,  during 
the  years  1767—1771,  speaking  of  his  passage  over  the  Great  Desert,  he 
says,— "The  tribes,  which  frequent  the  middle  of  the  desert,  have  locks 
eomewhat  crisped,  extremely  fine,  and  approaching  the  woolly  hair  of  the 
negro.  My  own,  during  the  short  period  of  my  travels  in  those  regions, 
became  more  dry  and  delicate  than  usual,  and  receiving  little  nourishment, 
from  a  checked  perspiration,  showed  a  disposition  to  assume  the  same 
frizzled  and  woolly  appearance :  an  entire  failure  of  moisture,  and  the 
excessive  heat  of  climate  by  which  it  was  occasioned,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  those  symptoms ;  my  blood  was  become  extremely  dry, 
and  my  complexion  at  length  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Hindoo  or 
^''"^'J'ZP'^  Pages'  Voyages,  cited  in  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Bampton  Lectures, 
pp.  276. 1292. 

»  Count  Buffon. 

*  Black  is  not  the  colour  of  the  negro  when  first  born.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  the  negro  infant  comes  into  the  world  white,  only  with  a 
yellowisTi  tinge ;  and  that  it  becomes  progressively  darker,  until  the  tenth 
day,  whf  n  it  is  perfectly  black.  Caillie,  Voyage  a  Tembuctoo,  torn.  i.  p.  65. 
Paris,  1830.  *^ 


turies  ago,  are  become  blacker  than  the  natives :  and  the  Portu- 
guese, who  settled  near  the  Mundingoes,  about  three  hundred 
years  since,  differ  so  little  from  them  as  to  be  called  negroes, 
which  they  resent  as  a  high  indignity. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  memorable  conclusion  of  the  indefatiga* 
ble  philosopher  above  cited  (who  deduced  it  after  a  minute  in- 
quiry from  a  great  number  of  the  best  attested  observations)  : — 
"  From  every  circumstance,  proof  may  be  obtained,  that  mankind 
are  not  composed  of  species  essentially  different  from  each  other; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one  individual 
species  of  men,  which,  after  being  multiplied  and  diffused  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  underwent  various  changes,  from 
the  influence  of  climate,  from  the  difference  of  food  and  the  mo<le 
of  living,  from  epidemical  disorders,  as  also  from  the  intermix- 
ture, varied  ad  infinitum,  of  individuals  more  or  less  resembling 
each  other;  that  these  alterations  were  at  first  less  considerable, 
and  confined  to  individuals;  that  afterwards,  from  the  continued 
action  of  the  above  causes  becoming  more  general,  more  sensible, 
and  more  fixed,  they  formed  varieties  of  the  species;  and  that 
these  varieties  have  been  and  still  are  perpetuated  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  disorders  and 
certain  maladies  pass  from  parents  to  their  children,"'* 

Obj.  4  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several  islands,  in 
which  mischievous  terrestrial  animals  are  found,  has  also 
been  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  universality  of  the  de- 
luge, and  consequently  against  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic 
history. 

AuswEH.  Modem  geographical  discoveries  have  removed  the 
weight  of  this  objection.  The  straits  which  divide  North  Ame- 
rica from  Tartary  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  a  very  easy  passage 
from  one  continent  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  might  even  have  been  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  the 
combined  influence  of  time  and  the  waves  has  demolished.  The 
resemblance  found  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  that  passage  and  their  uncivilized  state  and  rude  ignorance  of 
the  arts,  prove  them  to  have  had  one  common  origin.^  So  fully 
convinced  was  M.  Buffon  of  this  fact,  long  before  the  last  and 
most  important  discoveries  on  the  subject,'  that  he  declares  he 
has  "  no  doubt,  independently  of  every  theological  considerntion, 
that  the  origin  of  the  Americans  is  the  same  with  our  own."* 

The  parts  of  the  new  world  which  are  disjoined  from  the 
others,  and  which  have  been  represented  by  ignorance  and  in- 
fidelity as  vast  continents,  are  by  the  most  recent  and  complete 
researches  reduced  to  a  few  inconsiderable  islands  ;»  whose  in- 
habitants were,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  their  present  settle- 
ments from  islands'o  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which 
continent  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  (excepting  the  Es- 
quimeaux  and  a  few  other  American  tribes  that  are  evidently  de- 
scended from  the  Greenlanders)  have  migrated.  Nor  can  it  ex- 
cite surprise,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  circitjnstancea 
of  their  migration,  when  we  consider  that  this  event  probably 
happened  at  no  great  distance  from  the  time  when  our  own  an- 
cestors set  out  from  the  same  regions,  to  people  the  western  world, 
by  an  opposite  route.' i 

'  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  291.  (Kenrick's  and  Murdoch's  translation.) 
Dr.  Hales  has  collected  a  number  of  very  important  observations,  confirm- 
ing the  above  remarks,  and  vindicatory  of  Mie  Mosaic  narrative,  in  his  Ana- 
lysis of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  358—363. — See  also  Ur.  J.  M.  Good's  excel- 
lent Lecture  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race,  in  his  Book  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.  pp.75 — 113.  But  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  American  Professor,  Dr.Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  entitled,  "An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion 
and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species,"  8vo.  London,  17S9.  An  abstract  of  the 
arguments  adduced  in  this  work  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  ix.  article  Complexion.  The  descent  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair  is 
clearly  proved  by  Bp.  J.  B.  Sumner,  in  hi'#Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the 
Creation,  vol.  i.  pp.  286 — 317. 

8  The  Esquimeaux  resemble  their  neighbours  on  the  north-west  extre- 
mity of  Europe  ;  and  the  same  resemblance  is  also  found  to  subsist  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia,  and  both  the  Americans  opposite 
to  them,  and  all  the  other  Americans,  except  those  few  tribd^,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Esquimeaux,  appear  to  have  descended  "from  the  Green- 
landers.    Robertson's  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4fr— 49. 

■>  Those  of  Captains  Cook  and  King.  The  latter  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  at  the  same  m.omenl,  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America.  Cook  and 
King's  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

8  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

9  New  Holland,  though  very  considerable  in  size,  is  not  at  all  so  in  its  po- 
pulation. It  was,  however,  known,  in  part,  before  the  other  islands  above 
referred  to. 

'0  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  derived 
from  the  Malays.  See  the  Introduction  to  Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  vol.  i. 
pp.  Ixxi. — Ixxiii.  4to.  and  also  pp.  116—202. 

■'  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  282.  Respecting  the  peopling  of 
North  America,  the  reader  may  consult  the  researches  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
in  his  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25—49.  an<!the  Abbe  Cla\igero,  in  his 
History  of  Mexico,  translated  by  Mr.  Cullen,  vol.  ii.  dissertation  i.  There 
are  also  some  valuable  hints  on  the  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
in  "A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribesof  North  America,  de 
livered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis 
D.D."     New  York,  1820.  Svo. 
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VIII.  The  first  remarkable  occurrence  after  the  flood  was 
the  attempt  to  build  the  Tuwerof  JiaUl' {(Jen. xi.  1 — 4.);  and 
this  is  not  omitted  in  pajran  records. 

Berosurt,  the  Chaldec  historian,  mentions  it,  with  the  following 
additional  circumstances,  that  it  was  erected  by  giants  who  waged 
war  against  the  god.s,  and  were  at  length  dispersed,  and  that  the 
edifice  w^s  beaten  down  by  a  great  wind.  According  to  Joscphus, 
the  buililing  of  this  tower  is  also  mentioned  by  Hestiajua,  and  by 
one  of  the  ancient  sibyls,'  and  also,  as  Euscbius  informs  us,  by 
Abydenus  and  Eupolemus.2  The  tower  of  Belus,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  tower  of  Babel,  repaired  by 
Belus  II.,  king  of  Babylon,  who  is  frequently  confounded  by  the 
ancient  historians  with  Belus  I.,  or  Nimrod.  That  it  was  con- 
Btructcd  with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  (as  we  read  in  Gen.  xi. 
3.)  is  attested  by  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Vitruvius,  and  other 
heathen  writers,  and  also  by  the  relations  of  modern  travellers, 
who  have  described  its  ruins.' 

IX.  The  Jli story  of  the  dkstrvctiojh  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah . 

Is  expressly  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Ta- 
citus, Pliny,  and  Josephus ;  whose  accounts  mainly  agree  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  their  reports  concerning  the  physical 
ippearanco  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  confirmed  in  all  material  points 
by  the  relations  of  modern  travellers.' 

X.  Berosus,  Alexander  Polyhistor  from  Eupolemus  and 
Melo  (writers  more  ancient  than  himself),  Nicolaus  Da- 
niascenus,  Artapanus,  and  other  ancient  historians  cited  by 
Josephus  and  Luscbius,  make  express  and  honourable  men- 
don  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacofj,  and  Joseph,  agreeing  with  the 
accoimts  of  Moses ;  and  Josephus  states  that  Hecata^us  wrote 
i  book  concerning  Abrali£un,  which  was  extant  in  his  time, 
though  it  is  now  lost.* 

XL  That  Moses  was  not  a  mythological  person  (as  has  re- 
sently  been  aflirmed,  contrary  to  'all  history'),  but  a  real 
character  and  an  eminent  legislator,  we  have  already  shown 
in  a  preceding  page.^  To  the  testimonies  there  adduced,  we 
may  add,  that  the  depai'ture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and 
llieir  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  attestea  by  Bc- 
rosius,  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Numenius,  Jus- 
tin, and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  testimonies  of  Artapanus  and 
Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

According  to  Artapanus,  the  Hcliopolitans  gave  the  following 
jccount  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea : — "  The  king  of  Egypt, 
IS  soon  as  the  Jews  had  departed  from  his  country,  pursued  them 
with  an  immense  army,  bearing  along  with  him  the  consecrated 
animals.  But  Moses  having  by  the  divine  command  struck  the 
waters  with  his  rod,  they  parted  asunder,  and  afforded  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  IsYaelites.  The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow  them, 
ivhen  fire  suddenly  flashed  in  their  faces,  and  the  sea  returning 
to  its  usual  channel,  brought  an  universal  destruction  upon  their 
army."'  A  similar  tradition,  though  less  minutely  particular,  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  as  subsisting  even  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  He  relates,  that  among  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  natives  of 
the  spot,  u- tradition  Is  given,  which  is  preserved  from  their  an- 
cestors, that  by  a  great  e!)b  of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of  the 
gulf  became  dry,  disclosing  its  weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  the 
opposite  shore.  But  the  bare  earth  having  been  rendered  visible 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss,  the  tide  returning  in  its 
strength  restored  the  passage  once  more  to  its  former  condition.^ 
Nor  is  the  old  tradition  of  the  country  even  yet  extinct.  Accord- 
ing to  a  learned  and  respectable  modern  traveller,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Corondel  and  its  neighbourhood  (on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Red  Sea)  to  this  day  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites  ;  which  event  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  Red  Sea  being  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  the  sea 

I  Josepluis,  Ant.  .lud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  (al.  c.  5.)  §  3. 

*  Eusebius.  de  Pra-p.  Evanp.  lib.  be.  c.  14. 

•  The  tesliaionies  above  noliceil  are  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Faber,  Hora; 
Mosaica;,  vol.  i.  pp.  U6 — 170.  See  also  Ur.  llales's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  350 
— 3r>5.  and  Mr.  Rich's  Memoirs  on  tlie  Ruinsof  Babylon,  8vo.  1818;  and  par- 
ticularly Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georjfia,  Persia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  30S — 
832.  where  tlicse  ruins  are  described  us  ihey  appeared  in  November,  1818. 

«  Diod.  Sic.  lili.  xix.  c.  93.  torn.  viii.  pp.  413 — 421.  edit.  Bipont.  Strabo,  lib. 
XTi.  pp.  ia37,  10S3.  edit.  Oxon.  Solinus,  c.  36.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  (al. 
7.)  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  16.  lib.  xxk\.  c.  15.  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib. 
>?.  c.  vi'ii.  §  4.  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  171—174. 

»  Josephu.s,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.7.  Eusebius,  Prjop.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cc.  17 — 
23.  Tiie  passages  above  referred  to  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's 
Hora.'  Mosaics',  vol.  i.  pp.  174—186. 

•  See  pp.  34,  35.  supra. 

'  Eusebiu.s,  Pr»p.  Evan?,  lib.  ix.  c.  27.  This  circumstance  (Mr.  Faber 
reuiarlcs)  ol"  the  Egyptians  being  struck  with  lightning,  as  well  as  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  is  mentioned  in  Psal.  Ixxvii.  17.,  although  un- 
noticed in  the  Pentateuch. 

*  Diod.  Sit,,  lib.  hi.  c.  39.  (vol.  iii.  p.  279.  edit.  Bipont.) 


of  Kolzum,  that  is,  of  destruction.^  "  The  v(»rj-  country,  indeec, 
where  the  event  is  said  to  have  happened,  bears  testimony  in 
some  degree  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narrative.  Still  is 
the  scriptural  Klham  denominated  Etli ;  the  wilderness  of 
Shut;  tlie  mount^iin  of  iSinai,  and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  still 
kilown  by  the  same  names  ;'"  and  Jilarah,  Elath,  and  JMidian 
are  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  The  grove  of  Elim 
yet  remains  ;  and  its  twelve  fountiiins  have  neither  decreased  nor 
diminished  in  number  since  the  days  of  Moses."" 

XII.  Further,  the  heathen  writers  borrowed  images 
from  the  accounts  communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  attri- 
buted to  their  deities  distinctions  similar  to  those  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  when  God  manifested  himself 
to  the  world.  Thus,  both  poets  and  historians  represented 
the  heathen  deities  to  be  veiled  in  clouds,  as  Jehovah  ap- 
peared. 

Many  of  their  religious  institutions  were  likewise  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Mosaic  appointments,  as  that  of  marriage  and  the 
observance  of  stated  days,  particularly  of  the  Sabbath,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Roman.s,  and,  indeed,  among  almost  all  nations.  The 
rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  appointed  by  God  as  a  sign  of  a 
distinctive  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expres- 
sive of  spiritual  purity,'-  was  adopted  by  several  nations  not  de- 
scended from  that  patriarch,  as  the  Egyptians,  Colchians,  and 
others.i3  There  are  likewise  other  particulars  in  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  borrowed  customs,  from  the 
Jews.  Thus,  Solon,  conformably  to  the  Jewish  practice,  decreed 
that  the  time  of  the  sun  setting  on  the  mountains  should  be 
deemed  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  This  law  was  copied  into  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  observed  by  the  Romans  ;  whose 
laws  concerning  the  inheritance  and  adoption  of  children,  retribu- 
tion in  punishment  of  corporeal  injuries,  and  other  points,  seem 
to  have  been  framed  on  principles  sanctioned  by  Moses  ;  and 
traces  of  resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  codes  are 
still  to  be  discovered  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  Jewish 
custom  of  orphan  girls  marrying  their  next  of  kin  also  obtained 
among  the  heathens.  The  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
spoils,  of  the  produce  of  lands,  and  of  other  things,  to  religious 
purposes,  is  mentioned  by  many  pagan  writers,  Lycurgus  distri* 
buted  the  possession  of  lands  by  lot,  and  rendered  them  inalien- 
able. Those  feasts,  in  which  servants  were  put  on  an  equality 
with  their  masters,  were  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and 
from  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  and  the  reverence  which  the  Jews 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  moon  also  influenced  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  early  connected  with  the  Jews  ; 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  superstition,  having  delayed  the 
march  of  their  army  till  after  the  new  moon,  were  thus  deprived 
of  participating  in  the  honour  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, as  they  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  it  had  taken  place.>4 

The  preceding  statements  and  facts  are  surely  suflicienf  to 
satisfy  any  candid  inquirer,  that  the  principal  facts  related  in 
the  books  of  Moses  do  not  depend  upon  his  solitary  testimony  ; 
but  that  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  na- 
tions. Upon  what  principle  can  this  coincidence  be  accounted 
for,  if  Moses  had  not  been  a  real  person,  and  if  the  events  re- 
corded by  him  had  not  actually  occurred  1 

XIII.  Many  other  things,  which  the  Old  Testament  relates 
to  have  happened,  subsequently  to  the  giving  of  the  law  until 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  are  to  be  found  among  profane  writ- 
ers.    A  few  of  these  shall  be  adduced  : — ^Thus, 

»  Dr.  Shaw's  travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Edinb. 
ISOS. 

">  Niebuhr's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  189.  191. 

"  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  189—191.  See  also  Huet's  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
prop.  iv.  vol.  i.  pp.  73 — 153.,  where  very  numerous  additional  collateral  tea- 
Umonies  are  given  to  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

i«  Compare  Gen.  xvii.  12.  Horn.  ii.  23,  29.  Phil.  iii.  3. 

«»  A  modem  opposerof  the  Bible  \\as  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history,  thai 
the  Jews  borrowed  the  rite  of  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians.  From  an 
obscure  passage  in  Herodotus,  who  wrote  several  hundred  years  after 
Moses  (and  who  collected  his  infwmalion  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  whoset 
extravagant  claims  to  antiquity  have  long  since  been  related),  some  learned 
men  have  conjf.clured  that  the  Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians ;  but 
conjectures  are  not  proofs.  Indeed,  so  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  the  falsehood  of  which  has  been 
exposed  by  Sir  John  Marsham,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Egyp- 
tians derived  it  from  the  Hebrews  or  Ishmaclites  ;  although,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  circumcision  be- 
came established  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  practice  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrew?  differed  very  con.siderably 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  former,  it  was  a  religioits  cere- 
mony performed  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  male  child  ;  but 
among  the  latter  it  was  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  wa.i 
not  performed  until  the  thirteenth  year,  and  then  upon  persons  of  both 
sexes.  See  Marshain's  Chronicus  Canon  .Slgyptiacus,  and  Spencer,  de  Le 
gibus  Hebra;orum. 

»*  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  L 
pp.  187—193.  Huct,  DemoostnOio  Evangelica,  ut  supra. 
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1.  From  the  story  of  Moses's  rod  (ExoJ.  iv.  17.)  the  heathens 
invented  the  fables  of  the  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Caduceus 
of  Mercury. 

2.  The  circumstance  of  Jtf/)/i<Art/j's  devotbiff  his  daughter  gave 
rise  to  the  story  of  Iphigenia  being  sacril'iccd  by  her  lather  Aga- 
memnon. 

3.  The  story  of  Scylla  having  cut  off  the  purple  lock  of  her 
father  Nisus,  king  of  Mcgara,  and  given  it  to  his  enemy,  Minos 
(with  whom  he  was  then  at  war),  and  by  that  means  destroyed 
both  him  and  his  kingdom,  was  in  all  probability  taken  from  the 
history  of  SaniHurCs  being  shaved. 

4.  When  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  tells  us,  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  that  their  traditions  had  informed  them,  that 
in  very  remote  ages  the  sun  had  four  times  departed  from  his  re- 
gular course,  having  twice  set  where  he  ought  to  have  risen,  and 
twice  risen  where  he  ought  to  have  set ;  it  is  impossible  to  read 
this  most  singular  tradition,  without  recollecting  the  narrative  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  which  relates,  "  That  the  sun  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  tvhole 
day ;"  and  the  fact  related  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  "  that  the 
sun  -went  back  ten  degrees,  on  the  dial  of  Ma:."  The  priests 
of  Egypt  professed  to  explain  the  revolutions  of  the  Nile,  the  fer- 
tility of  their  country,  and  the  state  of  public  health,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  ;  and,  therefore,  in  mentioning  the  unexampled 
traditional  phenomena  alluded  to,  they  adverted  to  a  circum- 
stance, which  to  them  appeared  as  remarkable  as  the  facts  them- 
selves, that  those  singular  deviations  of  the  sun  from  his  course 
had  produced  no  sensible  effects  on  the  state  of  the  river,  on  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  on  the  progress  of  diseases,  or  on  deaths. 
The  circumstances  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  form  by  Joshua 
and  Herodotus,  but  they  are  in  substance  the  same  in  both  the 
narratives.  And,  supposing  the  traditions  to  have  been  founded 
on  facts,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  relate  to  the  same 
events  ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  where  so  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  such  remarkable  deviations 
from  the  course  of  ordinary  experience  could  not  fail  to  be  handed 
down  through  many  ages.' 

5.  Eupolemus  and  Dius,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Grotius, 
mention  many  remarkable  circumstances  of  David  and  Solomon, 
agreeing  with  the  Old  Testament  history  f  and  Herodotus  has  a 
remarkable  passage  which  evidently  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  he  mentions 
Sennacherib  by  name.^  As  we  advance  further  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  the  Scripture  accounts  agree  with  the  profane  ones 
rectified ;  and  when  we  descend  still  lower  to  the  sera  of  Nabon- 
assar  and  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  who  are  posterior 
to  this  sera,  and  are  recorded  in  Ptolemy's  canon  or  series  of  them, 
we  find  the  agreement  of  sacred  and  profane  history  much  more 
exact ;  there  being  certain  criteria  in  profane  histor)'  for  fixing  the 
facts  related  in  it.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  direct 
relations  of  the  liistorical  books,  but  also  the  indirect  mention  of 
things  in  the  prophecies,  correspond  with  the  true  chronology  ; 
which  isan  unquestionable  evidence  for  their  genuineness  and  truth. 

The  history  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  throusrhout 
distinct,  methodical,  and  consistent ;  while  profane  history 
is  utterly  deficient  in  the  first  ages,  and  full  of  fictions  in 
the  succeeding  ages  ;  and  becomes  clear  and  precise  in  the 
principal  facts,  only  about  the  period  when  the  Old  Testa- 
ment nistory  ends  :  so  that  the  latter  corrects  and  regulates 
the  former,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many  instances 
"which  must  otherwise  be  given  up  as  utterly  inexplicable. 
How  then  can  we  suppose  the  Old  Testament  history  not  to 
oe  genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture  to  be  made,  and 
not  only  continue  undiscovered,  but  even  to  increase  to  a  most 
audacious  height  in  a  nation,  that,  of  all  others,  kept  the  most 
exact  accounts  of  time?  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  same  nation,  who  may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one 
year  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, as  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
prophets,  became  the  most  inaccurate  in  their  methods  of 
Keeping  time ;  there  bein^  nothing  more  erroneous  than  the 
accounts  of  Josephus  and  the  modern  Jev/s,  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great:  notwithstanding 
that  all  the  requisite  aids  might  easily  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  now  kept  regular  annals. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  exactness  of  the  sacred  history 
was  owing  to  divine  assistance.*      To  the  preceding  con- 

>  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  pp.  144,  145.  edit.  Vallai. 

9  Eusebius,  Vixp.  Evang.  lib.ix.  cc.  30—34.  39—41,  Josephus,  Ant.  .fud. 
lib.  vui.  c  2.  a  Lib.  ii.  c.  141. 

*  Tlie  various  proofs  of  the  facts  above  stated  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Ed- 
wards on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  193—22.3.  SirH.  M.  Wcliwood's  Discourses, 
VJi.  18, 19.    Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  IIG. 


siderations  and  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  manners  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  are  characterized  by  that 
simplicity  and  plainness,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  by  pagan  writers,  and  both  of  them  con- 
cur to  prove  the  novelty  of  the  then  present  race,  and  conse- 
quently the  deluge. 

XIV.  Lastly,  the  Fertility  of  the  soil  of  Paj,estine, 
which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 

Is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers,* 
as  well  as  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
country.'^  Its  present  reduced  and  miserable  state,  therefore, 
furnishes  no  ground  for  the  objection  which  some  modern  oppo- 
sers  of  revelation  have  raised  against  the  Bible.  Were  Palestine 
to  be  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cultivated  as  formerly,  its 
produce  would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  profane  history, 
we  may  consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony 
to  this  day,  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of 
their  ancient  history,  that  is,  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Allow  this^  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  they 
should  still  persist  in  their  attachment  to  that  religion,  those 
laws,  and  those  predictions  which  so  manifestly  condemn 
them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  any  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in 
their  ancient  history, — that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  infidelity,  and  their  present  state 
will  be  inexplicuble.'' 


§  2.    TESTIMONIES  OF  PROFANE  WRITERS  TO  THE  CREDIBILITV 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Tenlimonies  of  Jeiuish  and  Pagan  Authors  to  the  account 
of  Princes  and  Governors  mentioned  in  the  JVew  Testa- 
ment, — II.  Testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish  JVo' 
tion,  which  are  either  directly  mentioned  or  'incidentally 
alluded  to  therein. — III.  Similar  Testimonies  to  the  CharaC' 
ter  of  heathen  JVations. — IV.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  Ad- 
versaries to  the  JYame  and  Faith  of  Christ. — 1.  Of  Jose- 
phus.— 2.  Of  the  Talmuds. — V.  Testimonies  of  heathen 
Adversarien  to  the  character  of  iesMS  Qhrisi. — \.  Pontius 
Pilate. — 2.  Suetonius. — 3.  Tacitus. — 4.  Pliny  the  Younger. 
— 5.  .Mlius  Lampridius. — 6.  Celsns. — 7.  Porphyry. — 8. 
Julian. — 9.  J\Iohammed, — Testimonies  of  heathen  Adver- 
saries to  the  doctrines,  character,  innocency  of  life,  and 
co7istancy  of  the  First  Christians  i?i  the  profession  of  their 
faith. — 1.  Tacitus,  confirmed  by  Sueto7iius,  JMartial,  and 
Jiivenal. — 2.  Pliny  the  Yoimger  and  Trajan. — 3.  Celsus.^ 
4.  Lucian. — 5.  Epictettis,  jilarc2is,  Antoiiinus,  Galen,  and 
Porphyry. — 6.  Julian. — VI.  Refutation  of  the  objection  to 
the  Credibility  of  the  Scripture  History,  which  has  been 
raised  from  the  silence  of  profane  historians  to  the  facts 
therein  recorded. — That  si  le7ice  accounted  for,  by  the  facta, 
— 1.  That  many  of  their  books  are  lost. — 2.  That  others 
are  defective. — 3.  That  no  profane  historians  now  extajit 
take  notice  of  all  occurrences  within  the  period  described 
by  them. — 4.  Reasons  why  they  would  slight  the  facts  re- 
lating to  Jesus  Christ  as  fabuloxis. — Result  of  the  preceding 
facts  and  arguments. — JVo  history  in  the  world  is  so  certain 
as  that  related  in  the  Old  and  JVew  Testament. 

Striking  as  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  and  tnitli 
of  the  facts  and  events  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  fur- 
nished by  natural  and  civil  history,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  verified  in  a  manner  still  more  illustrious ; 
these  books  being  written,  and  the  facts  mentioned  in  them 
being  transacted,  during  the  times  of  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  the  succeeding  Casars.  The  learned  and  most  exact 
Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  from  profane  writers  a  variety  of 
important  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  first  part  of  his  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History," 
and  also  in  his  "  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  ;"  from 
which  elaborate  works  the  following  particulars  are  chiefly 
abridged.     The  results  of  his  observations  may  be  arranged 

'  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  \.  §  2L  lib.  xv.  c.  5.  51.  De  Bell.  Jud, 
lib.  iii.  C.3.  §2.  and  Hecatoeus  in  Josephus,  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §22.  Pliny. 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  17.  Tacilus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3. 
and  AnimianusMarcellinus,  lib.  xiv.  c.  26. 

e  See  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Maundrell  and  Dr.  Shaw,  collected 
in  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  di.Tourses  vi.  and  vii.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke's  Travels,  partii.  pp.  .'J20,  521.  4to.  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  233—285.  8vo.  edit 
Sec  also  vol.  ii.  part  i.  chap.  ii.  sect.  ii.  §  iii.  ivfra. 

'  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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CONFIRMED  BY  PROFANE  WRITERS. 


^ 


under  the  following  heads  ;  viz.  Tostimonies  of  Jewisli  and 
Pagan  authors  to  tno  accoiiiit  of  princes  and  governors  men- 
tioned in  th(!  New 'restainenl; — I'estirnonics  to  tliechancter 
of  tlie  Jewish  an;l  lieathon  nations,  which  are  either  directly 
mentioned,  or  iacideataliy  alhidod  to  therein ; — Testimonies 
of  .Jewish  adversaries  to  tlie  name  and  faitli  of  Clirist ; — 
Testimonies  of  Pagan  adversaries  to  the  ciiaracter  of  Jesus 
("lirist, 'and  also  rtdative  to  the  doctrines,  character,  inno- 
cency  of  lifo,  and  constancy  of  the  first  ('hristians  in  tlic 
profession  of  their  faith. 

I.  Testimoniks  ok  Jewish  and  Pagan  Authors  to  the 
Account  of  Piuncks  and  Uoveiinors  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Josephus  and  various  heathen  writera  mention  Herod, 
Archelaus,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  other  persons,  whose  names 
occur  in  tiie  New  Testament;  and  they  dilfer  but  little  from 
the  evangelical  historians,  concerning  their  offices  and  cha- 
racters. 

1.  From  the  New  Testament  wo  Icam  that  Jesus  was  bom 
at  Bethlehem  of  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Hkiiod  the  king ;  and 
Josephus  informs  us  that  a  prince  of  that  name  reigned  over  all 
Judsea  for  thirty-seven  years,  even  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
( 'Oncerning  tliis  Ilcrod,  Matthew  (ii.  1 — 16.)  relates  that  he 
commanded  all  the  male  children  in  Belhlchem  and  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  to  be  put  to  death  ;  because  he  had  heard,  that  in 
that  place  was  born  one  who  was  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
To  US,  who  arc  accustomed  to  the  finer  feelings  of  Christianity, 
this  -appears  almost  incredible ;  but  the  character  of  Herod,  as 
portrayed  by  Josephus,  is  such  a  compound  of  ambition  and 
sanguinary  cruelty,  as  renders  the  evangelical  narrative  perfectly 
credible.  Herod  loft  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and 
Philip,  among  whom  his  territories  were  divided.  According  to- 
Josephus,  Herod  by  his  will  appointed  Archelaus  to  succeed  him 
in  Judtca,  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  assigned  the  rest  of  his 
dominions  to  Herod  Antipas  as  tctrarch  of  Galilee,  and  to  Philip 
lis  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  and, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  Laike  (iii.  1.),  these  two  princes 
were  tctrarchs  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar. 

2.  The  will  of  Hkhod,  however,  being  only  partially  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  Archelaus  was  appointed  nalcr  over  Judcea  and 
Idumea  with  the  title  of  cthnarch,  the  regal  dignity  being  with- 
held until  he  should  deserve  it.  But  Archelaus  soon  assumed 
the  title  ;  and  Josephus,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this 
limitation,  calls  him  the  king  that  succeeded  Herod,  and  has 
used  the  verb  rriffniti£-  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  his 
government.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  Jewish  historian,  that 
Archelaus  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  All  these  circum- 
stances attest  the  veracity  of  the  evangelist  Matthew,  who  says 
(ii.  22.)  that  when  Joseph  heard  that  Jirchelaus  did  n^EioN 
in  Judsea,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  luas  afraid  to 
go  thither,  and  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas. 

3.  Luke  relates  (Acts  xii.  1 — 3.)  that  Hehop  the  king 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  church,  and 
that  he  hilled  James,  the  brother  of  John,  ii-ith  the  sword,  and 
because  he  sa-:v  that  it  pleaskd  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  fwther 
to  take  Peter  also.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  also 
confirmed  by  Josejihus,  from  whom  wc  Icam  that  this  Herod 
was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  whom  the  favour  of  the 
emperors  Caligula  and  Claudius  had  raised  to  royal  dignity,  and 
to  whom  nearly  all  the  territories  that  had  been  possessed  by 
his  grandfather  were  gradually  restored.  He  was  also  exceed- 
ingly zealous  for  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
this  zeal  of  his  accounts  for  his  putting  James  to  death,  and 
causing  Peter  to  be  a})prohended.  The  death  of  this  monarch 
is  related  by  Luke  and  Josephus  with  so  much  harmony,  that,  if 
the  latter  had  been  a  Christian,  one  would  have  certainly  be- 
lieved that  he  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  that  narrative. 
This  haughty  monarch  had  deferred  giving  an  audience  to  the 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  ambassadors,  who  had  solicited  peace  with 
]iim,  until  a  certain  day.'  ^Indupon  a  set  day'^  Herod,  arrayed 
in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,^  and  made  an  oration 

'  Josepluis  (Ant.  Juil.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  §  2.)hasnot  mentioned  this  particu- 
l.ir  circuiiistanco ;  but  he  informs  us,  that  the  torinination  of  the  kind's 
life  succeeded  a  festival  which  bad  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the  empe- 
ror Clauilius.  Hence  TTe  may  conceive  why  Herod  deferred  to  receive 
the  amliassaJors  from  Tyre  and  Sidnn  until  that  particular  day,  viz.  th4t  he 
might  show  himself  with  so  m\icli  greater  pomn  to  the  people. 

»  Josephus  dpferniines  this  day  expressly.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the 
sl~.i)w-i,  which  were  exhibited  at  Cresarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 

•  Josephus  says  that  he  came  into  the  theatre,  early  in  the  morning, 
dressed  in  a  roLe  or  garuicat  made  \choUy  of  silver  (<r7>A.i|i>  tirSvra/nK,;  i^ 


unto  them.  And  the  people  gave  a  ahout,  saying,  "It  is  the 
voice  of  a  God,  and  not  of  a  )«««."'  Jlnd  immediately  the 
angel  of  the  J.urd  smote  him,''  because  ha  gave  not  God  the 
glory.*'  And  lie  was  eaten  of  worms,'  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
(Acts  xii.  20 — 23.)  Both  historians  relate  the  fact,  as  to  the 
chief  particulars,  in  the  same  manner.  Luke  describes  the  pride 
of  the  king,  as  well  a-s  the  nature  of  his  illness,  more  circum- 
stantially ;  and  omits  a  superstitious  addition  which  is  recorded 
by  Josephus  : — a  proof  that  the  former  surpasses  itt  fidelity,  accu- 
racy, and  judgment,  even  this  learned  historian  of  the  Jcws.8 
Herod  had  three  daughters,  Bernice,  Mariainne,  and  Drusilla  ; 
the  last  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  and  Luke,  was  married 
to  Felix,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Judaea  on  the  death 
of  Herod. 

4.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  this 
Felix  was  an  oppressive,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical  governor, 
who  had  persuaded  Drusilla  to  abandon  her  lawful  husband, 
Azizus,  king  of  the  Emescnes,  and  to  live  with  him.  It  was 
not  unnatural  for  such  a  man  to  tremble,  when  Paul  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  and  to 
hope  that  the  Apostle  would  have  given  him  money  to  liberate 
him.     (Acts  xxiv.  2.5,  26.)» 

5.  Luke  (Acts  xviii.  14— -16.)  gives  an  honourable  character 
of  the  temper  and  manners  of  Gallic  ;'"  and  this  account  is 
confirmed  by  Gallio's  brother,  the  celebrated  philosopher  Seneca, 
who  represents  Jiim  as  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  of  much  generosity  and  virtue."  Gallio  is  styled  by  the 
evangelical  historian,  in  our  translation,  the  deputy,  but  in  the 
original  Greek,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia.'^  The  accuracy  of 
Luke,  in  this  instance,  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  partition  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
were  assigned  to  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were  at  their  own  request  transferred  to 
the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.u.c.  797,  a.  d.  44), 
they  were  again  restored  to  the  senate,  after  which  time  procon- 
suls were  sent  into  this  country.  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio, 
a.  n.  52  or  53,  consequently  he  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  as 
Luke  expressly  terms  him.  There  is  likewise  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  the  name  of  the  province  of  which  Gallio  was  procon- 
sul. The  country  subject  to  him  was  all  Greece  ;  but  the  proper 
name  of  the  province  among  the  Romans  was  Achaia,  as  appears 

xfyvfiM  iTi^atv,!i'.vt\v  HASAN)  of  most  wonderful  workmanship;  and  that 
the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  from  the  silver  gave  him  a 
majestic  and  awful  appearance. 

*  In  a  short  time  (says  Josephus)  his  flatterers  exclaimed,  one  from  one 
place  and  one  from  another  (though  not  for  his  good),  that "  he  was  aGod ;" 
and  they  entreated  him  to  be  propitious  to  them,  sayin?,  "Hitherto  we 
have  reverenced  thee  as  a  man,  but  henceforth  we  acknowledge  that  thou 
art  exalted  above  mortal  nature." 

»  Josephus  has  here  in.scrted  a  superstitious  story,  that  Herod,  shortly 
after,  looking  up,  perceived  an  owl  sitting  oh  a  certain  cord  over  his  head, 
which  he  held  to  be  an  evil  omen.  The  fact  itself  he  thus  relates: — Im- 
mediately after,  he  was  seized  with  pains  in  his  bowels,  extreniely  violent 
at  the  very  first,  and  was  carried  to  his  palace  !  I 

s  The  very  same  cause  is  assigned  by  Josephus,  viz.  Because  the  king 
had  neither  reproved  his  flatterers,  nor  rejected  their  impious  adulation.  ' 

'  Josephus  has  not  described  the  disease  so  circumslantially  :  he  relates 
that  Herod  died,  worn  out  by  tlie  excruciating  pain  in  his  bowels.  Luke 
states  that  he  was  ealen  of  worms.  These  narratives  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent. Luke  relates  the  cause,  Josephus  the  effect  of  his  disease  ;  on  the 
nature  of  which  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Mead's  Mi  dica  Sacra,  c.  5. 

>  Less  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  NewTestaiuenf.  pp.  314..  315. 

9  The  proofs  of  all  the  above  particulars  are  slated,  at  length,  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  (Jospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i. — 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  11—31.  Svo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  9—21).  4to. 

'0  From  the  conduct  of  GjUlio  on  the  occasion  described  by  the  evange- 
list Luke  in  Acts  xviii.  14 — 16. the  terms  "Gallionism"  and  "Gallio  like" 
have  been  invented,  and  arc  not  unfrequently  thougli  erroneously  used,  to 
denote  utter  indifTerence  to  religion.  But  "  that  he  took  not  cognisance 
of  the  cause  which  was  brought  before  him  proceeded  not  from  his  .stu- 
pidity, indolence,  or  negligence,  but  from  his  strict  adherence  to  the  Ro- 
man laws." "It  is  well  known,  that  the  affairs  of  religion  were  always 

a  principal  part  of  the  care  of  the  Roman  magistrates  and  senate  ;  and  as 
they  hail  many  laws  on  that  subject,  so  we  freiiuenily  read  of  their  execu- 
tion. Tlic  true  reason,  why  Gallio  did  not  interpose  in  the  alTair  brought 
before  him,  was,  because  the  senate  and  emperors  had  by  various  decrees, 
and  particularly  tlie  then  reipning  emperor  Claudius,  allowed  the  Jews 
every  where  underthcir  dominion  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
own  laws  in  all  matters  of  religion.  This  being  such,  he  esteemed  it  not 
of  his  cognizance  :  therefore  he  says  (verse  1.5.)  '  I  trill  be  no  judge  of 
sur/t  mailers:'  had  you  accused  this  man  of  injustice,  violence,  or  crimes 
against  the  state,  I  would  willingly  have  heard  you  ;  t)Ut  I  am  not  sent  here 
as  a  judge  of  your  religious  differences :  these  are  to  be  rectified  among 
yourselves."    Biscoeon  the  Acts,  p.  55.    Oxford  edition,  1829.  p.  55. 

"  "Solebam  tibi  dicere,  Gallionem  fratrem  meum  (quein  nemo  ncn 
paniin  ainat,  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest),  alia  vitia  non  nosse,  hoc 
etiam  (i'.  e.  adulationem)  odisse. — Nemo  enim  mortalium  uni  tam  dulcis 
est,  quam  hie  omnibus. — Hoc  quoque  loco  blanditiis  tuis  restitit,  ut  excla- 
mares  invenisse  te  inexpugnabilem  virum  adversus  insidias,  quas  nemo 
non  in  sinum  recipit."  L.  Aon.  Seneca,  Natural.  QuKst.  lib.  iv.  in  praf. 
Op.  fom.  iv.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont.  The  learned  John  Selden,  in  a  letter  to 
Archbishop  TJsher,  hx^  collected  the  various  passages,  wiiich  are  to  La 
found  ill  the  ancient  classic  authors,  relative  to  Gallio.  Seldeni  Opera, 
tom.  ii.  part  ii.  cols.  1712  and  1713. 

i»  raxM»vo5  ANeriiATETONTOj;  Tus  Ax»>»s.    Acts  xviii.  12. 
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CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


[Chaf.  III. 


from  various  passages  of  Roman  historians,  and  especially  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Greek  geographer  Pausanias,  which  are 
given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner.' 

II.  Equally  striking  with  the  preceding  testimonies  to  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament  history,  is  the  agreement 
between  the  evangelical  historians  and  profane  writers,  rela- 
tive to  the  Sects,  Morals,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 

1.  Thus  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that  they  enjoyed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  with  the  power  of  accusing  and  prose- 
cuting, but  not  of  putting  any  man  to  death.  In  consequence  of 
this  power,  they  importuned  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus ;  and  when 
he  commanded  them  to  take  him  and  crucify  him,  they  said,  It  is 
not  latvfid  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.   (John  xviii.  31.) 

3.  Further,  it  appears  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  Jews  were  dispersed  into  many  countries,  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  ;  and  Luke  tells  us,  in  diiferent  parts  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  preached  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Ephesus, 
and  Rome. 

3.  The  accounts  related  by  the  evangelists,  of  the  sects  of 
Pharisees,  Saducees,  and  Hcrodians,  as  well  as  of  the  depravity 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  antipathy 
that  subsisted  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  are  all 
confirmed  by  Josephus  ;  and  the  Roman  mode  of  treating  prison- 
ers, and  crucifying  criminals,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
other  writers,  who  have  incidentally  mentioned  it.^  According 
to  Luke's  narrative  (Acts  ix.  36.),  the  person  whom  Peter  raised 
from  the  dead  at  Joppa  was  named  Tabitha  or  Dorcas  :  and  it 
appears  from  Josephus  that  this  name  was  at  that  time  in  com- 
mon use.3  The  same  evangelist  relates,  that  there  was  a  great 
famine  throughout  the  land  of  Judea,  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28.  29.)  :  Josephus  also  mentions  this 
calamity,  which  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  reign,  but  raged 
•chiefly  in  the  two  following  years  ;  and  says,  that  many  persons 
died  for  want  of  means  to  procure  food.'' 

4.  When  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar 
which  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  excited  against  him,  the  Roman 
chiliarch,  according  to  the  relation  of  Luke  (Acts  xxi.  38.),  asked 
hiin — Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian,  which  before  these  days  (or 
a  short  time  since)  madest  an  uproar,  and  Icddeat  out  into  the 
u-ilderness  four  thoxisand  men,  that  tvere  murderers  ?  Josephus 
has  recorded  at  length  the  transaction  here  incidentally  mention- 
ed. During  the  government  of  Felix,  and  consequently  at  the 
time  alluded  to  by  Luke,  an  Egyptian,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet,  led  into  the  wilderness  several  thousand  men,  and 
marched  against  Jerusalem,  promising  that  the  walls  should  fall 
down  at  his  command.  But  Felix  marched  out  of  the  city  with 
a  strong  force,  and  attacked  the  impostor,  who  escaped  with  only 
a  small  part  of  his  army.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  be- 
tween the  chiliarch  or  chief  captain  in  the  Acts  and  Josephus. 
The  former  says,  Art  thou  not  that  EaTPTiATf  ]  Josephus  has 
nowhere  mentioned  the  name  of  this  man,  but  calls  him  the 
EffypUan,  and  the  Egyptian  false  prophet.^ 

5.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  the  sacred  historian  "  speaks  of  a  synagogue 
at  Jerusalem  belonging  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  calls 
AlCijtTivoi"  (in  our  version  rendered  Libertines) ,  "  a  term  which 
is  evidently  the  same  with  the  Latin  Libertini,  Now,  whatever 
meaning  we  affix  to  this  word  (for  it  is  variously  explained) — 
whether  we  understand  emancipated  slaves,  or  the  sons  of 
emancipated  slaves, — they  must  have  been  the  slaves,  or  the 
aons  of  slaves  to  Roman  masters :  otherwise  the  Latin  word 
Libertini  would  not  apply  to  them.  That  among  persons  of  this 
description  there  were  many  at  Rome,  who  professed  the  Jewish 
religion,  whether  slaves  of  Jewish  origin,  or  proselytes  after 
manumission,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  But  that  they 
should  have  been  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a  syna- 
gogue in  that  city,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least 
to  be  more  than  might  be  expected.  Some  commentators,  there- 
fore, have  supposed  that  the  term  in  question,  instead  of  denoting 
emancipated  Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons,  was  an 
adjective  belonging  to  the  name  of  some  city  or  district :  while 
others,  on  mere  conjecture,  have  proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself. 

«  I-ardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  5  xii.— Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
32. 8vo.  or  vol,  i.  p.  20.  4to. 

»  The  above  noticed  particulars  are  illustrated,  infra,  Vol.  II.  Dr.  Lard- 
n  er  has  treated  them  at  full  length  in  his  Credibility,  part.  i.  book  i.  chapters 
ii,— X.     Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  33— 2ff.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  20—130. 4to. 

3  Ottii  Spicilegium  ex  Josepho  ad  Novi  Testamenti  illustrationem,  pp. 
278,  27'J.  8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1741. 

«  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  2.  fine,  and  c.  5.  §  2, 

•  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  il.  chap.  viii.  Works,  vcl.  i.  pp. 
411—419.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  225—228.  \\o. 


Tint  the  whole  difficulty  is  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  second 
book  of  the  "  Annals  of  Tacitus ;"°  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  persons  whom  that  historian  describes  as  being  libertini 
generis,  and  infected  (as  he  calls  it)  with  foreign — that  is,  with 
Jewi.^h — superstition,  were  so  numerous  in  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius,  that  four  thousand  of  them,  who  were  of  age  to 
carry  arms,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  them  were  ordered,  either  to  renounce  their  rehgion,  or  to 
depart  from  Italy  before  a  day  appointed.  This  statement  of 
Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius,'  who  relates  that  Tiberius 
disposed  of  the  young  men  among  the  Jews,  then  at  Rome  (un- 
der pretence  of  their  serving  in  the  wars)  in  provinces  of  an 
unhealthy  climate ;  and  that  he  banished  from  the  city  all  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  or  proselytes  to  that  religion,  under  penalty 
of  being  condemned  to  slavery  for  life,  if  they  did  not  comply 
with  his  commands.  We  can  now  therefore  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  Libertini  in  Judsea,  at  the  period  of  which  Luke  was 
speaking,  which  was  about  fifteen  years  after  their  banishment 
from  Italy. 

III.  The  Characters  and  Pursuits  of  the  Heathen 
Nations,  which  are  incidentally  introduced  into  the  New 
Testament,  are  equally  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  cf 
profane  writers. 

1.  The  diligent  investigation  and  pursuit  of  wisdom  formed 
the  general  character  of  the  Greeks. 

Thus  Paul  declares, — the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  (1  Cor. 
i.  22.):  and  this  account  of  them  is  amply  attested  by  all  the  au- 
thors of  those  times,  who  take  notice  of  their  avidity  in  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Not  to  multiply  unne- 
cessary evidence,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  a  passage  in 
Herodotus,  which  most  strongly  corroborates  Paul's  character  of 
them.  He  says,  that  the  Peloponnesians  "  afiirra,  that  Anachar- 
sis  was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  into  Greece,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  improving  himself  in  science ;  and  they  add,  that  at 
his  return  he  informed  his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of  Greece 
were  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  except  the  Lacedemo- 
nians."^ To  this  general  character  of  the  Greeks,  there  are 
many  allusions  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  He  informs  us,  that 
they  regarded  the  Christian  doctrine  with  sovereign  contempt,  as 
foolishness,  because  it  was  not  ornamented  with  wisdom  of 
words,  and  with  the  figures  and  flowers  of  a  vain  and  showy 
rhetoric  ;  and  he  urges  this  very  circumstance  as  a  signal  proof 
of  the  divine  truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
it  made  a  rapid  and  triumphant  progress  in  the  world,  and  even 
among  this  very  refined  and  philosophical  peop'e,  though  totally 
divested  of  all  those  studied  decorations  with  which  their  several 
schemes  of  philosophy  were  so  industriously  embellished.  Thus 
he  tells  the  Corinthians  that  when  he  first  published  the  Gospel 
among  them,  he  studied  not  to  ornament  it  by  elegance  of  diction, 
or  by  the  display  of  superior  wisdom  ;  for  it  was  his  fixed  deter- 
mination to  disclaim  all  knowledge  among  them,  except  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion  ;  that  he  appeared 
among  them  in  tremour  and  diffidence,  in  a  plain,  artless,  and 
undisguised  manner ;  and  that  his  public  discourses  did  not  re- 
commend themselves  by  any  elaborate  persuasive  arts  of  human 
erudition,  but  were  confirmed  to  them  by  spiritual  gifts  and  by 
miracles ;  so  that  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  did 
not  stand  in  learned  arguments  philosophically  expressed,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.s 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Athenians  in  particular,  St.  Paul 
represents  them  as  very  devout,  greatly  addicted  to  religious 
practices,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  multiplicity 
of  deities  which  they  had  received ;  and  he  takes  notice  that 
their  city  was  full  of  idols.  (Acts  xvii.  22,  23.) 

To  the  correctness  of  this  description  of  the  Athenian  charac-. 
ter,  all  antiquity  bears  testimony ;  and  that  they  adopted  the 
gods  of  all  nations,  and  crowded  into  their  capital  all  the  divini- 
ties of  the  then  known  world.  Their  streets  were  encumbered 
with  statues,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier,  at  Athens,  to  find  a 
god  than  a  man.'''  The  account  given  of  the  Athenians  by  St. 
Luke, — that  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  in 
their  city  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  to  tell  or  hear 
some  new  thing  (Acts  xvii.  21.), — is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Demosthenes,' 1  who  describes  them  as  loitering  about  and  ia- 

«  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.    Bp.  Marsh  Lectures,  Part  VL  p.  70. 

1  In  Tiberio,  c.  36. 

8  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  77.  torn.  i.  p.  277.    Oxon.  1809. 

0  1  Cor.  ii.  1—5. 

»»  Ur  Harwood's  introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

>»  The  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  alluded  to  occurs  in  his  first 
oration  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  is  noticed  by  Longinus  (sect. 
18.]  as  a  fine  speciiaen  of  the  use  of  inlerro^ations  in  the  sublime. — "U 


Sect.  II.  §  2.] 
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quiring  iii  the  plaws  of  public  resort,   if  there  1)C  any  news  1  j  with  malicious  insinuations  against  Jesus  Christ,  refer  to  his  na- 


lamblichus  passes  a  similar  censure  upon  tlic  Greeks  in  general.' 
3.  The  general  character  of  tlic  Ciiktans,  noticed  in  Paifl's 
epistle  to  Titus,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 

The  Apostle,  writing  to  'J'itus,  who  hud  been  left  in  Crete  to 
regulate  the  ull'airs  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island,  com- 
pl.iins  of  many  disorderly  men  there, — many  unruly  and  vain 
tulkers  and  deceivers,  -who  subvert  inh'tle  houses  (or  families), 
teachinff  things  -which  they  ought  not,  fur  Jilthy  lucre's  sake 
(Tit.  i.  10,  11.)  ;  and  he  quotes  the  following  verse  from  ojie  of 
themselves,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  viz.  Epimcnidcs,  who  was  a 
Cretan  poet,  and  whose  writings  were  by  the  ancients  termed 
XPH2MO],  or  oracles. 

The  general  import  of  which  passage  is,  that  tlie  Cretans  were 
a  false  people ;  and  united  in  their  character  the  ferocity  of 
the  wild  beast  -n-ith  the  luxury  of  the  domesticated  one.  The 
circumslance  of  Paul's  styling  Epimenides  a  prophet  is  sufFicient- 
ly  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  words  poet  and  prophet  being 
often  used  promiscuously  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — probably 
because  their  poets  pretended  to  be  inspired,  and  were  by  some 
believed  to  be  so.  ^Thc  Apostle  adds,  tliat  the  testimony  of 
Epimenides  is  but  too  true, — tins  witness  is  true.  How  true 
the  first  part  of  it  is,  with  respect  to  their  deceit  and  lying,  the 
following  facts  will  attest.  From  the  time  of  Homer,  the  island 
of  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  fiction.  Many  authors 
aflirm,  that  as  a  people,  its  inhabitants  were  infamous  for  their 
violation  of  truth  ;  and  at  length  their  falsehood  became  so  noto- 
rious, that  Kp^ri^iif,  to  cretise,  or  imitate  the  Cretans,  was  a  pro- 
verbial expression  among  the  ancients  for  ltixg. 

IV.  The  Testimonies  furnished  by  Jewish  Adversaries 
TO  THE  Name  and  Faith  of  Christ  are  further  Corrobo- 
rations OF  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Thus  JosEPHVs, — in  a  passage  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities, 
which  the  opposers  of  Christianity  (unable  to  resist  its  force) 
have,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  afiirmed  to  be  spurious, — bears  the 
following  testimony  to  the  character,  miracles,  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ.^ 

After  relating  a  sedition  of  the  Jews  against  Pontius  Pilate, 
which  the  latter  had  quelled,  he  says, — "  Now  there  was  about 
this  time  Jesus  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man  ; 
for  lie  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over 
to  him  many  of  the  Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
was  the  Christ.  ('O  Xp;«-Tof  oCto;  >iv) — And  when  Pilate,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  condemned  him 
to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  him  from  the  first  did  not 
cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again,  on 
the  third  day  ;  the  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these  and  ten 
tliousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And  the 
tribe  (or  sect)  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  subsists  to  this 
time." 

2.  The  Taljiuds,^  though  blended  with  much  falsehood,  and 

it,"  says  the  orator, — "  Is  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  pub- 
lic places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other,  '  What  News'?'  Can  any  thing  be 
more  new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macndon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  anil 
give  law  to  Greece  !" — [Oratores  Graeci,  a  Reisko,  torn.  i.  p.  43.]  Towards 
Uie  close  of  Ucmosflienes's  oration  on  Philip's  Letter  to  the  Athenians,  the 
orator,  speaking  of  the  succes.<es  of  Philip,  has  the  following  passage  : — 
"  How  is  it  that,  in  the  late  war,  his  arms  had  such  superior  fortune  7  This 
ia  the  cause  [for  I  will  speak  with  undaunted  freedom),  he  takes  the  field 
himself;  endures  Us  toils  and  shares  its  dangers;  no  favourable  incident 
escapes  him.  While  ire  [for  the  truth  must  »oi  be  concealed]  are  conhned 
within  our  walls  In  perfect  inaclivity,  cdlayinji,  and  voting,  ajtd  in/juuing 
in  the  public  places,  ichether  thr.re  is  anv  thing  new  ?  Can  any  tliinj  bet- 
ter deserve  the  name  of  ?ifu;, than  that  a  Macedonian  should  insult  Athens  ?" 


peror  an  acf  o"»ii 
.~. ,     .  ,••....,•     the  places  where  —-^  -- 

[Ibid.  pp.  156,  157.]  The  modern  Athenians  are  n.)t  less  mquisilive  than  tho.r  r  resnective   ffOVemmentS 

ancestors.    See  an  instance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  dec.  vol.  ii.   *acis    oi    i"'''!^  rfspei^uvc   ^u 


ancestors 
p.  306. 

I  ITiey  are,  says  this  philosopher,  irreatly  addicted  to  novelty,  perpetu- 
ally running  about  from  one  place  to  another  in  pursuit  of  it,— unstable, 
and  without  ballast.    lamblichus,  De  Mysteriis,  sect.  vii.  §5. 

»  Epimenides,  apud  Kabricii  Bibliothec.  Gr»c.  lib.  i.  c  6.  §3.  Har- 
wood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71.  Dodd's  Translation 
of  Callimachus's  Hymns,  p.  3.  note,  where  it  is  shown  that  Paul  did  not  cite 
Calllmachus,  as  some  learned  men  have  thought ;  and  some  additional  tes- 
timonies, from  classic  autliors,  are  produced,  for  the  bad  character  of  the 
ancient  Cretans.  „,„„,,       ,^  ,       j  , 

>  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvni.  c.  3.  §3.  That  the  passage  referred  to 
is  genuine,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  No.  VII.  xnfra. 

«  The  Talmuds  are  two  in  number,  and  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemora.— The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions, 
which  were  committed  to  writing  by  Rabbi  Jehudah,  supiaraed  Hakkadosh 
or  the  Holy,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  On  this  there  are 
extant  two  commentaries,  by  the  Jews,  called  Gemara,  i.  e.  perfection ; 
viz.  thatof  .lerusalcm  ;  which  was  compiled  in  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
and  that  of  Babvlon,  compiled  in  the  sixth  century.  When  the  Mishna  or 
te.vt,  and  the  Oemura  or  commentary,  accompany  each  other,  they  are 
called  the  Talmud;  and  accordingly  as  the  Jerusalem  or  Babylonish 
Vol.  i  ,  h 


tivity,  relate  his  journey  into   Egypt,  and  do  not  deny  that  he 
performed  numerous  eminent  miracles. 

But  they  absurdly  ascribe  them  to  his  having  acquired  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  Shcmmaphorcsh,  or  the  ineffable  name 
of  God,  \#liich  (they  say)  he  clandestinely  stole  out  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  or  they  impute  it  to  the  magic  arts,  which  he  learnt  in 
Egypt  (whence  they  affirm  that  he  brought  them,  having  in- 
serted them  in  his  flesh),  and  exercised  with  greater  dexterity 
than  any  other  impostor  ever  did  !  They  call  him  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, the  son  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eli,  whose  son  he  was 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  After  this,  they  say, 
he  fled  into  Egj'pt,  and  there  learned  those  magic  arts,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  his  miracles.  Again,  they  own 
two  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  him,  and  declare 
that  he  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  passover.  Mention 
is  also  made  in  these  writings  of  several  of  his  disciples,  of  Mat- 
thew, Thadda!us,  and  Bauni,  the  name  of  him  who  was  after- 
wards called  Nicodemus,  and  of  whom,  as  a  very  great,  and  good, 
and  pious  ruler,  much  is  related  in  these  books.  In  one  of  thein 
Eliezcr  tells  his  friend  Akiba,  that  he  met  with  James,  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  Zippor,  a  town  in  Galilee ;  who  gave 
him  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  had  received  from  Jesus,  and  with  which  Eliezer  was  at  that 
time  pleased.  That  the  disciples  of  Jesi^i^  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  healing,  in  the  name  of  their 
Master,  is  confessed  by  these  Jews ;  who  give  an  instance  of  it 
in  the  grandson  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  who  being  in 
great  danger,  one  of  the  disciples  came  and  would  have  cured 
him  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  power  is  again  acknowledged 
in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Dama,  grandson  of  Ishmael,  who  was 
dying  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  when  James,  the  same  who  had 
the  conference  with  Eliezer,  came  and  offered  to  cure  the  young 
man,  but  the  grandfather  forbad  it,  and  he  died.  In  a  much 
later  work  of  the  Jews  (the  Toledoth  Jesu),  and  that  the  most 
virulent  of  all  the  invectives  against  Jesus,  his  power  of  raisins 
from  the  dead,  and  healing  leprous  persons,  is  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged.' Further,  it  appears  from  the  Talmuds,  that  Christ 
was  put  to  death  on  the  evening  of  the  passover,  and  that  a  crier 
preceded  him  for  forty  days,  proclaiming,  "  This  man  comes  forth 
to  be  stoned,  because  he  dealt  in  sorcerv',  and  persuaded  and 
seduced  Israel."  But  the  Talmudical  acknowledgments  of  the 
miracles,  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  suffering  as  a  malefactor, 
are  blended  with  most  virulent  aspersions  of  hLs  character,  of  his 
mother  Mary,  and  also  of  the  Christians.''  The  falsehood  of 
these  assertions  has  been  well  exposed  by  Professor  Vemet.' 
Concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
the  testimony  of  the  Talmuds  is  very  valuable. 

V.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  M 
Christianity  less  explicit  or  less  satisfactory  than  those 
stated  in  the  preceding  pages :  these  may  be  arranged  under 
two  classes,  viz.  1.  Testimonies  to  the  life  ana  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  2.  Testimonies  relative  to  the 
Chrisuans.  ^f  JESUS 

1.  Testimonies  to  the  Life  and  Char* 

^"(iTpontius  P,LATE.-The  anc--  R7!?f  J^I^kK 
ticiilarlv  careful  to  nreserve  th'-  '"etnory  of  a  1  remarkaDle 
iicuiariy  careiui  to  preserve  in  ^  ^      ^,^^   ^q,^^ 

events  which  happened  m^necity  a  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^^ 
either  in  their  Jicts  of  '"^^  nenmt  v-"'  ,.      'X-..\.  .,.„„ 

Bailu  Ads  of  the  People  (Ada  DiunmPopuli,)  ^hich  ^re 


diligently  m^ade  and  kept^at  iiome.B  In  like  manner,  it  was 
customarv  for  the  aov^'Oors  ot  provinces  to  send  to  the  ein- 
customary  tor  ^^f^l^^^^^^^Ae  transactions  that  occurred  in 


the  places  where  they  resided,  which  were  preserved  as  the 
ads  of  their  respective  governments.  In  conformity  with 
this  usage,  Pilate  kept  memoirs  of  the  Jewish  affairs  during 


his  procuratorship,  which  were  therefore  called  Ada  Fdatu 
Referring  to  this  usage,  Eusebius  says— "Our  Saviours 
resurrectTon  being  much  talked  of  throughout  Palestine,  Pi 
late  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as  likewise  of  his  miracles, 
of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  that,  being  raised  up  alter  he 

commentary  accompanies  the  Mishna  it  i^^f  ^^  the  Jemsalem  or  BatYJ- 
lonish  Talmud.   See  a  fuU  account  of  them,  tn/ra,  Part  11.  Book  I.  Chap.  U. 

^"  Dr"Greg"ry  Sharpe's  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  taken  fron. 
the  concessions  of  the  most  ancient  adversaries,  PP"  ^^^wCXal 
1-55  8vo.)    In  the  notes  he  has  given  the  passages  from  the  Talmudical 

^^V'^'r^!il^d"nt\lST:sSn'oSchap.v.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  133- 

^'i-^hisI^yM^l^etEeligion  Chr^ienne.  torn.  x.  pp.  253- 
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«  See  a  further  account  of  these  Acta  in  Adams's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  18. 
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had  been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by  many  to 
be  a  God."'  Tiicse  accounts  were  never  published  for 
jreneral  perusal,  but  wore  deposited  amonjr  the  archives  oi' 
the  empire,  where  they  served  as  a  fund  of  information  to 
liistorians.  Hence  we  find,  long  before  the  time  of  Euse- 
iiius,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  their  disp«tes  with 
ihe  Gentiles,  appealed  to  these  acts  of  Pilate  as  to  most  un- 
doubted testimony.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  apology 
for  the  Christians,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  and  the  senate  of  llome,  about  the  year  140, 
having  mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some 
of  its  attendant  circumstances,  adds, — "  Jlnd  that  these  things 
were  so  done,  you  maij  know  from  the  Acts  made  in  the  time 
of  Pontius  Pilate."  Afterwards,  in  the  same  apology, 
having  noticed  some  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  such  as  neahng 
diseases  and  raising  the  dead,  he  says, — "  Jind  that  these  things 
were  done  bi/  him,  you  may  know  from,  the  Acts  made  in  the 
time  of  Pontius  Pilate. "2 

The  learned  TertuUian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity, 
about  the  year  200,  after  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  cru- 
cifixion and  resurrection,  and  his  appearance  to  the  disciples, 
and  ascension  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  the  same  disciples, 
who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish  the  Gospel  over  the 
world,  thus  proceeds  : — "  Of  all  these  things  relating  to 
Christ,  Pilate  himself,  in  his  conscience  already  a  (.Christian, 
SENT  AN  ACCOUNT  to  Tiberius,  then  emperor."^  The  same 
writer,  in  the  same  Apoloory,  thus  relates  the  proceedings 
of  Tiberius  on  receiving  tnis  information: — -"There  was 
an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should  be  received  for  a  deity, 
unless  he  was  first  approved  by  the  senate.  Tiberius,  in 
whose  time  the  Christian  name"  (or  religion)  "  had  its  rise, 
having  received  from  Palestine  in  Syria,  an  account  of  such 
things  as  manifested  the  truth  of  his"  (Christ's)  "divinity, 
proposed  to  the  senate  that  he  should  be  enrolled  among  the 
Roman  gods,  and  gave  his  own  prerogative  vote  in  favour  of 
the  motion.  But  the  senate" — (witnout  whose  consent  no 
deification  could  take  place) — "rejected  it,  because  the  em- 
peror himself  had  declined  the  same  honour.  Nevertheless, 
the  emperor  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  threatened  punish- 
ment to  the  accusers  of  the  Christians.  Search  your  own 
COMMENTARIES  (or  pubUc  Writings),  you  will  there  find  that 
Nero  was  the  first  who  raged  with  the  imperial  sword  against 
this  sect,  when  rising  most  at  Rome."'^  These  testimonies  of 
Justin  and  TertuUian  are  taken  from  public  apologies  for  the 
Christian  religion,  which  were  presented  either  to  the  em- 
])eror  and  senate  of  Rome,  or  to  magistrates  of  public 
authority  and  great  distinction  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Now  it  is  incredible  that  such  writers  would  have  made 
such  appeals,  especially  to  the  very  persons  in  whose  cus- 
tody these  documents  were,  had  they  not  been  fully  satisfied 
of  their  existence  and  contents. 

(2.)  Suetonius,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  116,  refers  to  Christ, 
when  he  says  that  "  Claudius  Ctesar  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  because  they  raised  continual  tumults  at  the  in- 
«tigatio..^f  Christ,"*  who  (it  is  well  known)  was  sometimes 

•  Euseb.  Ecc).  Hist.  ,^  ..        , 

»  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  pfuS'  "'    r-  f.t  ^^-^  o        v  . 
»  TertuUian,  Apologia,  c  2]^  I'l''  ^'-  ^^-  ^'^''-  Benedict. 

*  TertuUian,  Apol.  c.  5.  To  Ten,ji-  ,  .  r.  1  ■  . .  .,  . 
Tiberius  ttireatened  the  accusers  ollt^^^'"''?""''  EufeWus  adds,  tba 
of  death  :  and  he  considers  this  imerfe';•e^^'''^'r^"^f''n''  "'e  P"ni8hm«=nt 
pro»Jrfe«»-a«y  designed  to  I-vomote  ?he  nron^^,?  r'^^  ^T'''%  '^'"P".o»-.f 
infancy,  without  molestation  ;  wv?i  e  both  hP^nf.  r?"  "^  ''"  ^"''P'''',  '".,'"' 
remarkahle  refu.sal  of  the  RoiL  se.v/.e  to  dnl  rPT"""  '='^",f^«''  "^«^ 
to.  the  control  of  Divine  P'ovidencrin%\"al'°'  L?  hi  bTviX  o?  cS 

G:^'-^nVthafK  Zlhfirh^" -^"f  ^"'^'  "^'^^^ 

i»ou,anu  that  Jesus  might  not  be  ranked  or  associateu  ai„on„iiiP  m-.nv 
infamous  characters  who  were  deified  by  the  Romans,  Eusebiul,  T™? 
Eccl.  lib.  11.  c.  2.  Chrysostom,  Homil.  26.  in  2  Cor.  Op.  torn.  x.  p.  624.  A 
The  originals  of  all  the  preceding  passages  are  given  by  Dr.  Lardiier,  who 
„^k".!-®^"^^"".'  "le  subjects  of  the  acts  of  Pilate,  and  his  letter  to  Tiberius, 
^ii«  ijf.n"  r"^^  w^"*,  °""V'®'.^^®^  ''S^  accuracy.  See  Heathen  Testimo- 
lies,  chap.  11.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  231-!*14.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  599-606. 
.le  W  vlVl.rM^Vn^-l-'"^'  IS  also  copiously  treated  by  Vernet,  in  his  Traits 
tie  la  veme  de  la  Rehgion  Chretienne,  torn.  ix.  pp.  283—354 

.«ni,,l  ;^°?;.'"'r'^"''^^''^^^'°'  ''^'^'''"e  tumultuantes  Romi  cjtpulit.  Sue- 
tonius, in  Claudio.  c.  25.    Though  the  Jews  alone  are  mcntione     bv  the 

we" coVpr'ehrnded'fn  i,''"f"  t  %'  ''™^'.^^  undersUndihat"chrSia.is 
^  Wo  •  1^  ,?  ^"^  '"  'V  ^°^  "^e  '•rs'  professors  of  Christianity  beina  of 
the  Jew,shnatum  were  for  some  time  confounded  with  the  discinlpl  of 
Moses,  and  participated  n  all  the  hardships  that  were  i^riposed  Sn  thein 
ChristianI  who  h'.d  hJ^'n  h  ^"^''^1  °'"  ^^""=^  ^"^  PrisciUa,  two  Jewish ' 
cd  ct  of  Clkm lin^  Th»  V  ^»'?'^''e<l  from  Rome  by  the  above-mentioned 
Htv  tftS  i^atio^nf  rS  '^^  tumults  of  the  Jews  in  that 

■? J5  !^  •  •  ^  i?Il  "^rT^''  ?' !  but  the  true  state  of  the  affair  was  this  • 
—The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church  v^ilVniii«iihioA' 
ing  them  to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  givin-lreatoSeh^^  ,^^^^^ 
Christians  at  Rome  they  joined  their  Infeifving  brethren  f  onpoLtn-? 
not  only  the  Gentile  coiiverts.  but  also  such  of  the  r  owt?  Sn  as 
KHpoused  their  cause.    Of  aU  nations,  the  Jews  v»ere  the  S^t  fierce  ai^d 


called  Chrestus,  and  his  disciples  Chrestians.''     This  event 
took  place  a.  n.  52,  witliin  twenty  years  after  the  crucifixion. 


says  that  "  the  author  ot  that  (sect  or)  na.me  was  Christus, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  punished  with  death,  as  a 
criminal,  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.''^     And, 

(4.)  The  younger  Plinv,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan, 
written  a.  d.  107,  says  that  Jesus  was  worshipped  by  his 
followers  as  God. — "  They  sing  among  themselves,  alter- 
nately, a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  God."" 

(5.)  The  historian  J<]lius  Lampridius  relates,  that  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  222  to 
235),  had  two  private  chapels,  one  more  honourable  than  the 
other ;  and  that  in  the  former  "  were  the  deified  emperors, 
and  also  some  eminently  good  men,  and  among  them  Apol- 
lonius,  and  as  a  writer  of  his  time  says,  Christ,  Abraham, 
and  Orpheus  (whom  he  considered  as  deities),  and  the  images 
of  his  ancestors."^  The  same  historian  adds,  that  the  em- 
peror "  wished  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  to  receive 
nim  among  the  gods.  But  he  was  forbidden  by  those  who 
consulted  the  oracles,  they  having  found  that,  if  that  was 
done,  all  mcn-wruld  become  Christians,  and  the  other  tem- 
ples be  forsaken. "'^^ 

(fj.)  Celsus,  one  of  the  bitterest  antagonists  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
speaks  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  as  having 
lived  but  a  very  few  years  before  his  time,  and  mentions  the 
principal  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  relative  to  Jesus  Christ, 
— declaring  that  he  had  copied  the  account  from  the  writings 
of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books  (as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark),"  and  makes  extracts  from 
them  as  being  composed  by  the  disciples  and  companions 
of  Jesus,  and  under  the  names  which  thejr  now  bear.  He 
takes  notice  particularly  of  his  incarnation  ;  his  being  born 
of  a  virgin ;  liis  being  worshipped  by  the  magi ;  his  flight 
into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants.  He  speaks 
of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  de- 
claring him  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  of  his  being  accounted 
a  prophet  by  his  disciples;  of  his  foretelling  who  should 
betray  him,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  liis  death  and 
resurrection.  He  allows  that  Christ  was  considered  as  a 
divine  person  by  his  disciples,  who  worshipped  him ;  and 
notices  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  afterwards.  He 
freqitiently  alludes  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentions  God  under 
the  title  of  the  Most  High,  and  speaks  collectively  of  the 
Father,  Son',  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  acknowledges  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he  engaged  greai 
multitudes  to  adhere  to  him  as  the  Messiah.  That  these 
miracles  were  really  performed,  he  never  disputes  or  denies, 
but  ascribes  them  to  the  magic  art,  which  (he  says)  Christ 
learned  in  Egypt.'^ 

(7.)  Porphyry,  another  learned  antagonist  of  Christian- 
ity, who  flourished  about  a  century  after  ■  Celsus,  has  also 
borne  evidence  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  received  by 
the  Christians.'^  He  not  only  allowed  that  there  was  such 
a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  honoured  him  as  a  pious 

Cerson,  who  was  conveyed  into  heaven,  as  "being  approved 
y  the  gods.'"! 
(8.)  About 'the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  reigned  the 

obstinate  in  their  religious  Qlspntes ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles  was  particularly  oftcnslve  to  them.  In  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Greece  they  opposed  it  by  main  force,  as  we  Jeam  from  Acts  xvi.— xviii. : 
whence  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  this  quarrel  they  proceodpd  to  similar 
i  outrages  at  Rome  also.  Macknight's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  liistory,  p. 
300.  The  decree  above  noticed,  which  was  issued,  not  by  the  senate,  but 
by  the  emperor  Claudius  himself,  continued  in  force  only  during  Ids  life, 
if  so  long;  for,  in  no  longtime  after  this,  Rome  abounded  again  with  Jews. 

•  Perperam  Chrestianus  pronunciatur  a  vobis.  TertuUian,  Apol.  c  3. 
Sed  exponenda  hujus  nominis  ratio  est,  propter  ignorantium  errorem,  qiii 
cum  iinmutata  literil  Chrestum  solent  dicere.  Lactantius,  Instit.  Divin.  lib. 
iv.  c.  7.  Lucian,  or  the  author  of  the  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris,  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  also  calls  Jesus,  Chrestus.  Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  78. 8vo. 
or  vol.  iv.  p.  154. 4to. 

1  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  quiTiberio  imperante  perprocuratorem 
Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  afFeclus  crat.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  c.  44. 

8  Carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem.  Plin.  Epist 
lib.  X.  ep.  97.  tom.  ii.  p.  128.  edit.  Bipont. 

9  Lampridius,  in  viti\  Severi,  c.  29.  apud  Historiee  Augustse  Scriptores. 
vol.  i.  p.  2r8.  edit.  Bipont. 

i»  Ibid.  c.  43.  vol.<5.  p.  290.  u  See  pp.  46,  47.  supra. 

>»  Lardner's  IleaJhen  Testimonies,  chap,  xviii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  6— 
69.  8vo.  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  113—149.  4to.        • 

"  See  p.  47.  supra. 

'•  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  juuvii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  '76 
— 248.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  20a— 200.  410. 


Sect.  II.  §  2.]  CONFIRMED  BY  PKOFANE  WRITERS.  g3 

emperor  .TcLiAN.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  very  [  of  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify  the  cruelty 
learned  and  invetcrato  enemy  of  tli;^  ('hrislian  nam  3  and  faith    cf  one  nian."'^ 

Tlie  testimony  which  vSuetonius  bears  to  this  persecution 
is  in  the  followinjr  words  : — "  The  ('hristians  likewise  were 
severely  punished, — a  sort  of  people  addicted  to  a  new  and 
mischievous  superstition."' 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
by  Nero  are  further  confirmed  by  Martial,  the  epijrrarnmatist 
(who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  century),  and  by  Juvenal, 
the  satirist  (who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian, 
Ncrva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian),  both  of  whom  alluded  to  the 
Neronian  ])ersecution,  and  especially  to  the  pitched  coat  in 
which  the  (Christians  were  burnt. 

Martial  lias  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation  : — "  You  have,  perhaps,  lately  seen  acted  on  the 
nis  hand  ii 


could  produce  no  rount<  r  evidence  in  refutation  of  t!ie  truth 
of  tlie  evangelical  history,  though  (as  we  have  already  seen)' 
he  attests  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  the  four  Gospels ; 
and  that  he  never  attempted  to  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's 
miracles.  Jesus,  he  says,  did  nolhinjj  worthy  of  fame,  un- 
less any  one  can  suppose  that  curing  Uie  lame  and  the  blind, 
and  exorcising  demons  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida,  are  some 
of  the  greatest  works.  He  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had  a 
sovereign  power  over  impure  spirits  ;  that  he  walked  on  the 
surface  of  the  dexp,  and  expelled  demons.  lie  endeavours 
to  depreciate  these  wonderful  works,  but  in  vain.  The  con- 
sequence is  undeniable  ;  such  works  are  good  proofs  of  a  di- 
vine mission.^ 

(9.)  Lastly,  to  omit  the  very  numerous  intervening  testi- 
monies that  might  be  adduced,  Mohammkd  (who  lived  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury), though  he  assumed  the  honour  of  delivering  to  man- 
kind a  new  revelation,  expressly  acknowledged  tiit-  authority 
of  the  Gospels,  lie  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  mother 
by  their  names,  and  calls  him  the  Word  of  God.  He  says, 
that  he  was  miraculously  born  of  a  virgin  ;  acknowledges  the 
truth  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies  ;  and  speaks  of  his  death 
and  ascension,  of  his  aJ)oslles,  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  of 
Zf  charias  tiu'  father  ot  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Baptist 
liimself,  describing  his  character  in  a  manner  perfectly  con- 
formable to  the  Gospels.^ 

•2.  Testimonies  ok  Heathen  Adversaries  to  the  Lives 
AND  Characters  of  the  first  Christians. 

(1.)  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  raised  by 
the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  65,  that  is,  about  tiiirty  years  after 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Concerning  this  persecution, 
we  have  the  testimonies  ot*  two  Roman  historians,  Tacitus 
and  .Suetonius. 

'I'acitus  was  contemporarj'  with  the  apostles.  Relating 
the  great  fire  at  Rome,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  he 
says,  that  the  people  imputed  that  calamity  to  the  emperor, 
who  (they  imagiued^  had  set  fire  to  the  city,  that  he  might 
have  the  glory  of  rcouikling  it  more  magniiicently,  and^^of 
calling  it  afier  his  own  name  ;  but  that  Nero  charged  the  crhne 
on  the  Christians,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  more  plausible 
colour  tij  this  calumny,  he  put  n;re?it  numbers  of  them  to 
death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  With  the  view  of  conciliat- 
ing tlie  people,  he  expended  great  sums  in  adorning  the  city, 
he  bestowed  largesses  on  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire^ 
and  otlbred  many  expiatory  sacrifices  to  appease  the  gods. 
The  historian's  words  are  : — "  But  neither  human  assistance, 
nor  the  largesses  of  the  emperor,  nor  all  the  atonements  offer- 
ed to  the  gods,  availed  :  the  infamy  of  that  horrible  transac- 
tion still  adhered  to  liim.  To  suppress,  if  possible,  this  com- 
mon rumour,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and 
punished  with  exquisite  tortures  a  race  of  men  detested  for 
their  evil  practices,  who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Christians.  The  author  of  that  sect  (or  name)  was  Chris- 
tus,  who  ii>  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  punished  with  death,  as 
a  criminal,  by  the  procurator  Pontius  rilate.  But  this  pesti- 
Icntsuperstition,  though  checked  for  awhile,  broke  out  alresh, 
not  only  in  Judaea,  wliere  the  evil  first  crigiinted,  but  even  in 
the  city  (of  Rome),  the  common  sink  into  which  every  thing 
filthy  ana  abominable  flows  from  all  (juart(?rs  of  the  vvorltH 
At  lirst  those  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed  them- 
selves of  that  sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  inuli.iudi  discovered  by 
them  ;  all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the 
crime  of  burning  the  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  executions  were  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  de- 
rision and  contempt.  Some  were  covered  over  with  the  skins 
<■{  wild  beasts,  that  tliey  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  ; 
some  were  crucified  ;  while  others,  having  been  daubed  over 
with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the  night- 
time, and  thus  burnt  to  death.  For  these  spectacles  Nero  g-ave 
his  own  o-ardens,  cud,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  there  the 
diversions  of  the  circus  ;  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as 
a  spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at  other  times 
,  driving  a  chariot  himself;  until  at  length  these  men,  though 
really  criminal  and  deser^•ing  exemplary  punishment,  began 
tj  be  commiserated,  as  people  who  were  destroyed,  not  out 

'  See  p.  47.  supra. 

»  Lai-diier's  Heath.  Test,  clisp,  jHv.  Works,  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  335 — 123.  Svo.; 
or  vol.  iv.  pp.  3U— ;m8.  4to. 

»  Seeltie  Koran,  chapter  3,  4,  5,  C.  19.  Dr.  Macknight  has  collected  and 
inserted  the  passages  alleugth  in  his  Credibility  of  Uie  Gospel  History,  pp. 
3W,  311. 


theatre.  Mucins,  who  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  :  if  you  think 
such  a  person  patient,  valiant,  stout,  you  are  a  senseless 
dotard.  For  it  is  a  much  greater  thing,  when  threatened  with 
the  trou/jlesimie  cont,  to  say,  '  I  do  not  sacrifice,'  than  to  obey 
the  command,  '  Burn  the  hand.'  ""  This  troublesome  coat  or 
shirtof  the  Christians  was  made  like  a  sack,  of  paper  or  coarse 
linen  cloth,  either  besmeared  with  pitch,  wax,  or  sulphur,  and 
similar  combustible  materials,  or  dipped  in  them  :  it  was  then 
nut  upon  the  Christians ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
kept  upright, — the  better  to  resemble  a  flaming  torch, — their 
chins  were  severally  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.' 
In  his  first  satire,  Juvenal  has  the  following  allusion  : — , 

Now  dare 
To  glance  at  Tigellinus,  and  you  glare  ' 
In  that  pitch'd  shirt  in  which  such  crowds  CTpire, 
Chain'd  to  the  bloody  stake,  and  wrapp'd  in  fire.' 

Or,  more  literally,  "  Describe  a  great  villain,  such  as  was 
Tigellinus"  (a  corrupt  minister  under  Nero),"  and  you  shall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  with  those,  who  stand  burning  in 
their  own  flames  and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a 
stake  fixed  to  a  chaili,  till  they  make  a  long  stream"  (oi  blood 
and  fluid  sulphur)  "  on  the  ground."^ 

The  above-cited  testimony  of  Tacitus,  corroborated  as  it  is 
by  contemporary  writers,  is  a  very  important  confirmation  of 
the  evangelical  history.  In  it  the  historian  asserts,  1.  That 
Jesus  Christ  was  jnit  to  death  as  a  malefactor  by  Pontius  Pi- 
late, procurator  under  Tiberius  ;  2.  That  from  Christ  the  peo- 
ple called  Christians  derived  their  name  and  sentiments  ;  3. 
That  this  religion  or  superstition  (as  he  terms  it)  had  its  rise 
in  Judea,  where  it  also  spread,  notwithstanding  the  ignomi- 
nious death  of  its  founder,  and  the  opposition  which  his  follow- 
ers afterwards  experienced  from  the  people  of  that  country' ; 
1.  That  it  was  propagated  from  Judaea  into  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  far  as  Kome  ;  where  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  yeai 
of  Nero,  and  before  that  time,  the  Christians  were  very  nu« 
merous  ;"'  and,  5.  That  the  professors  of  this  religion  wer« 
reproached  and  hated,  and  underwentmany  and  grievous  suf« 
ferings." 

«  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  .w.  c.  44.  Lardncr's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  r. 
Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  201— 259.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.BlO— 611.  4lo. 

'  !*uetonius  inNeronc,  c.  xvi.  Lardnor,  chap.  viii.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp. 
2G5— '.'/a.  Svo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  618 — 6'<i2.  4to. 

•  In  matutina  nupcrspectatus  arena 

Mucins,  imposuitqui  sua  membra  foci«, 
Si  paticns  forti.=;(iuc  tibidurusquevidetur, 

Abderitanai  i>ectora  plebis  habes. 
Nam  cum  dictaiur,  tunicd  pritscule  molestd, 
"  Urc  inanum,"  plus  est  dicere:  "  Non  facio" 

Martial,  lib.  x.  cpigr.  i'. 
'  I^rdner,  chap.  vi.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  200 — 262.  Svo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  6H 
CIG.  4:0. 
•  Mr.  GitTorJ'!:  translation,  p.27.    The  original  pass.^gc  is  thus:— 

Pone  Tip<  llinvmi,  txda  lucebis  in  ilia, 

Qu.i  slautos  ardent,  qui  fixo  guUure  futuant, 

Et  latum  media  sulcuro  deducit  areni. — 

Juven.  Sat.  lib.  i.  155 — 157. 
»  Lardnrr,  ch.  vii.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  262 — 265.  Svo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  61* 
-618.  4to. 

i»  The  expression  of  Tacitus,  Is  ingens  multitudo,  a  vast  multitude  ; 
which  Voltaire,  with  his  accustomed  disregard  of  truth,  has  represented  as 
only  a  few  poor  wretches,  who  were  sacrificed  to  public  vengeance.  Essay 
on  History,  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  60.  Nupent's  translation.  Dr.  Macknight  has 
completely  cxpo.sed  the  falsehood  of  that  profligate  writer,  in  his  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  llistor)-,  pp.  300 — 302.  Mr.  t.ibbon's  false  translation  and  mis- 
representations of  the  passage  of  Tacitus  above  cited  are  ably  exposed  in 
the  appendix  to  Bishop  SValson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  addressed  to  Uia 
historian. 

"1  On  the  above-cited  passage  of  Tacitus,  Gibbon  has  the  following  re- 
mark : — i;  'J'he  most  acuptiral  crilicism  is  obliged  to  respect  the  TRUTH  o/ 
t/iis  extraordinary  fact  {l\\c  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero), 

AND  THB  INrBOKlTY  OF  THIS  CELEBRATED  PASSAGE  OF  TaCITI-S.      77(6  FORMER 

(its  truth)  IS  cnnjirmed  by  the  diligent  and  accurate  Suelmiius,  irho  men- 
Jions  the  punixhmenl  which  Nero  in/licted  upon  the  Christians.  The  lat- 
ter (its  integrity  and  genuineness)" way  be  proved  by  the  consent  of  tht 
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(•2.)  The  next  testimony  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  Caius 
Plinius  (vaecilius  Secundus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
younger  Pliny.  He  was  born  a.  d.  61  or  62  ;  and,  afier  iiold- 
incr  various  distinguished  offices,  was  sent  to  the  pro^^nces  of 
Pontusand  Bithynia,by  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  lOG — lOS, 
as  his   lieutenant,  and  propraetor,  with  proconsular  power. 


„ „  prodi^ 

Pliny,  by  the  emperor's  edict,  was  obliged  to  use  all  manner 
of  severity.  Beingr,  however,  a  person  of  good  sense  and  mo- 
deration, he  judged  it  prudent  not  to  proceed  to  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  law,  until  he  had  represented  the  case  to  Trajan, 
and  had  received  his  commands  concerning  it.  He  therefore 
wrote  him  the  following  epistle,'  a.  d.  107  (which  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  abridged),  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  em- 
peror's rescript : — 

'•  Pliny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  health  and  happi- 
ness:—  . 

"  It  is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you,  m  all 
matters  conceriung  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can 
better  direct  me  where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ig- 
norant ■?  I  have  never  been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians ; 
so  that  I  know  not  well  what  is  the  subject-matter  of  punish- 
ment or  of  inquiry,  or  what  strictness  ought  to  be  used  in 
either.  Nor  have  I  been  a  little  perplexed  to  determine 
whether  any  difference  ouffht  to  be  mad:^  upon  account  of  age, 
or  whether  the  young  and  tender,  and  the  full  grown  and  ro- 
bust, ought  to  be  treated  all  alike  ;  whether  repentance  should 
entitle  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so ; 
whether  the  name  itself,  although  no  crimes  be  detected,  or 
crimes  only  belonging  to  the  name,  ouoht  to  be  punished. 
Concerning  all  these  things  I  am  in  doubt. 

"  In  the" mean  time  I  have  taken  this  course  with  all  who 
have  been  brought  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Chris- 
tians. I  have  put  the  question  to  them,  Whether  they  were 
Christians.  Upon  their  confessing  to  me  that  thfey  were,  I 
re])eated  the  question  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening 
also  to  punish  them  with  death.  Such  as  still  persisted,  I 
ordered  away  to  be  punished ;  for  it  was  no  doubt  with  me, 
■whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  opinion,  that  contumacy 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There  were 
others  of  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  because  they  are  Ro- 
man citizens,  I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city, 

"In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  whilst 
under  persecution,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of 
people  came  in  my  way.  An  information  was  presented  to 
me,  without  mentioning  the  author,  containing  the  names  of 
many  persons,  who,  upon  examination,  denied  that  they  were 
Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so  ;  who  repeated  after  me  an  in- 
vocation of  the  gods,  and  with  wine  and  frankincense  made 
supplication  to  your  imawe,  which,  for  that  purpose,  I  had 
"caused  to  be  brought  and  set  before  them,  together  with  the 
statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ,  none  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are  really 
Christians  can  by  any  means  be  compelled,  to  do.  These, 
therefore,  I  thought  proper  to  disGharge.  Others  were  named 
by  an  infonner,  who  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians, 
and  afterwards  denied  it ;  the  rest  said  they  had  been  Chris- 
tians, but  had  left  them — some  three  years  ago,  some  longer, 
and  one  or  more,  above  twenty  years.  They  all  worshipped 
your  ima^e,  and  the  statues  of  the  ^ods  ;  these  also  reviled 
Christ,  fhey  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error  lay 
in  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  djy,  be- 

tnost  ancient  manuscripts ;  hy  the  inimitable  character  of  Tacitus  :  by  his 
reputation,  wliich  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  pious fruiul ; 
and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration."  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  407, 
408.)  Such  is  the  observation  of  the  elegant  and  learned  historian,  whose 
Imtrod  ofChristianity  has  led  him,  in  other  partsof  his  work,  to  misrepre- 
Benl  both  it  and  the  Christians  :  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  historical  and  critical 
testimony,  a  modern  opposer  of  revelation  has  alfirmed,  that  "  the  texts 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Tacitus  are  too  much  suspected  of  in- 
terpolations to  be  adduced  as  an  authority  !"  The  effrontery  of  this  asser- 
tion IS  only  surpassed  by  the  wilful  ignorance  which  it  exhibits,  especially 
as  the  writer  alluded  to  reprinted  Gibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Cliristians 
and  Christianity,  in  a  cheap  form,  in  order  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  un- 
"'?n-^-'  .  ',"'  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subiect  further, 
will  hnd  the  historical  testimonies  of  Tacitus  andSuetonins  completely  vin- 
dicated ">  PP-3o2.  etseq.  of  Mr.  W.  A.  HaiLs's  "Remarks  on  Volney'sKnins" 
(London,  18:i},  8vo.) ;  a  learnefi  and  ably  written  treatise,  in  which  the  so- 
phistry and  false  assertions  of  that  most  insidious  and  dangerous  of  infidel 
writers  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  refuted. 

•  ^'',"7'  ^P'^''  ''^-  *•  ®P-  ^^-  '"'"■  "■  PP-  127—129.  edit.  Bipont.  It  is  re- 
printed by  Dr.  Lanlner,  whose  translation  wo  have  given,  and  who  has  ilhi.s- 
trated  both  the  episile  of  the  philosopher  and  the  emperor  Trajan's  re- 
Bcripf  with  numerous  valuable  observations.  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap. 
UL.     Works,  vol.  vii.pp.  287—341.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  10— 13.  4to. 


/ore  it  ivas  light,  and  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a 
hi/mn  to  Christ  as  God ,-  and  to  bini  themselves  by  a  svlenm  oath 
(Sacramento),  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness, but  not 
to  heguilly  if  theft,  or  robbery, or  adultery,never  to  fahlfy  their 
xvtrrd,  nor  to  dtny  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  when  called  upon 
to  return  it.  TVhai  time  things  were  peifcrmed,  it  tvas  their 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  meal, 
which  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  ditorder  ,■  tut  this  they 
had  foiborne  si7ice  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  accord' 
ing  to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies. 

"After  receiving  this  account,  1  judged  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants, 
which  were  called  ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing 
beside  an  evil  and  excessive  superstition.  Suspending 
therefore  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you  for 
advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a  matter  highly  deserv- 
ing consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number 
oj^ persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering;  fur  many  of  all 
ages,  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  I  kewise,  are  accused,  and 
will  be  accused.^  JVor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstitiofi 
seized  cities  only,  huf  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  ope?!  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  m.e  that  it  may  be  restrained 
and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which  were 
almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented ;  and  the  sa- 
cred solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived. 
Victims  likewise  are  every  where  brought  up,  whereas  for 
some  time  there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  Avhat  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  par- 
don were  granted  to  these  Avho  shall  repent." 

To  the  preceding  letter,  the  emperor  Trajan  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply : — 

"  Trajan  to  Pliny,  wisheth  health  and  happiness  : — 
"You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your 
proceedings  with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you 
as  Christians ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  one  rule 
that  shall  hold  universally.  They  are  not  to  be  sought  for. 
If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and  are  convicted,  they  ought 
to  be  punished.  However,  he  that  denies  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian, and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  that  is,  by  supplicating  to 
our  gods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have  been  so  formerly, 
let  him  be  pardoned  upon  repentance.  But  in  no  case,  of 
any  crime  wAiatever,  may  a  bill  of  information  be  received, 
without  being  signed  by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  would 
be  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  unworthy  cf  my  government." 
The  preceding  letter  -and  resciipt  furnish  numerous  im- 
portant testimonies  to  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
purity  cf  Christian  principles.  W"e  learn  from  it,  in  the 
FIRST  place,  the  great  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  Christianity  was  neither  known  nor 
heard  of  in  the  world  before  the  reign  cf  Tiberius.  Eighty 
years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  when 
Pliny  wrote  this  letter,  nor  seventy  years  since  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  began  to  make  any  mention  of  him  to  the  Gentiles; 
and  yet  there  were  at  this  time  great  numbers  of  men  whom 
Pliny  repeatedly  terms  Christians,  in  that  part  of  Asia  where 
he  presided,  at  a  great  distance  from  Judaea.  Christians 
there  were  every  where,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his 
province,  in  cities,  in  villages,  and  in  the  open  country. 
Among  them  were  persons  cf  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  and  cf  botn  sexes;  and  some  of  them  also  were 
citizens  of  Kome.  The  prevalence  cf  Christianity  appears 
likewise  from  the  universal  decay  of  pagan  w- orship :  the 
temples  were  deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  dispbntinued. 
Beasts,  brought  to  market  for  victims,  had  few  purchasers. 
So  many  were  accused,  and  were  in  danger  of  suffering  on 
account  cf  tlic  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  as  g^ave  the  presi- 
dent no  small  concern.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  there  were 
not  only  many  at  this  time  who  bore  the  Christian  name, 
but  that  such  people  had  been  there  for  many  years :  some, 
for  several  years ;  and  one  or  more,  who  had[  been  brought 
before  Pliny,  had  professed  Christianity,  and  had  renounced 
it  more  than  twenty  years.  All  which  circumstances  prove 
that  Christianity  had  been  planted  there  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  arrival.  Such  an  increase,  indeed,  could  only  be  the 
work  of  time. — Secondly,  Pliny's  letter  bears  a  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  fortitude  of  the  Christians  in  suffering,  and  to 
their  steady  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
it  also  communicates  several  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  their  religious  belief  and  worship.  More  particularly, 
1.  They  disowned  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  would 
not  worship  the  images  of  the  emperors  or  of  their  gods. 
The  people  who  embraced  this  religion  forsook  the  heathen 
temples  and  altar&j  and  offered  no  sacriiices  there.    2.  They 
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ass.  mblcd  tog.yjit^r  on  a  state.!  day,  uliich  we  know  from 
I'lR  collat'irai  ir.-itimc>iiy  cf  Christian  writers  was  the  Lord's 
day  or  Sunday?  oii  which  day  Christians  cele])rate  the 
weekly  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection.  3.  Wiien  they 
wore  assemlded,  Pliny  says  that  tliey  sanj^  a  hymn  to  Chribt 
as  God;  and  also  eiiyjatred  theniseives,  "  by  an  oath,  not  to 
cemmit  theft,  or  robljery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their 
word,  nor  to  deny  a  pled<;e  committed  to  them."  This  ac- 
count is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  first  Christians.  They 
paid  divine  worship  to  their  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  ])ractice  of  moral  virtue. — 
Lastly,  both  the  epistle  of  Pliny,  and  the  hater  or  rescript 
of  Trajan,  attest  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. From  the  former  it  is  evident  that  no  crime,  besides 
that  of  their  relitjion,  was  proved  against  any  of  those  who 
were  brought  befjre  Pliny.  Even  Uieir  accusers  and  prose- 
cutors aUegcil  nothing  else  against  tliem,  but  that  they  were 
(christians:  he  exammed  apostates;  he  put  to  the  torture 
two  young  women  who  were  ministers  or  deaconesses,  aud 
yet  he  discovered  nothing  but  what  was  quite  harmless.  The 
or.ly  charge  agtiinst  them  is  an  absurd  superstition,  and  ob- 
stinacy in  adhering  to  it.  Traj'ui's  rescript  affords  e(jually 
strong  proof  of  the  innocence  of  these  men.  He  knew  not 
of  any  offence  of  which  t'.iey  w."re  guilty,  excepting  only  that 
ihry  did  not  supplicate  the  heathiin  deities.  'l"he  honesty 
and  inuoccncy  of  these  men  oblige  us  to  pay  great  regard  to 
their  belief  and  profession  of  tho'Cvhristian  religion.  If  they 
were  snber  and  discreet  before  they  embraced  it,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  then  were  such  evidences  of  its  truth  as  ap- 
proved themselves  to  serious  persons.  If  they  are  supposed 
to  have  formerly  been  vicious  and  irregular,  here  is  a  strong 
proof  ('f  the  truih  and  goodness  of  Chnstianily,  inasmuch  as 
It  had  so  great  an  intluence  on  the  minds  of  men,  at  a  time 
when  they  might  easily  know  whether  it  was  well  grounded 
or  not.  la  either  case,  it  is  an  honour  to  these  principles, 
that  those  who  embraced  tjiem  maintained  such  innocence  in 
their  lives,  that  t.li(  ir  enemies,  even  after  the  strictest  inqui- 
ries, could  discover  nothing  criminal  against  theni. 

(3.)  A.  D.  I7t).  Celsus  ridicules  the  Christians  for  their 
worship  of  Christ,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their 
nundv.rs.  lie  also  acknowledges  that  there  were  modest, 
tcmperat?,  and  iutelligent  persons  among  them,'  and  bears 
witness  to  their  constancy  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  At  the 
very  time  wirn  he  wrote  against  them,  they  were  sutTeriuff 
a  grievous  p"!secution,  but  were  enabled  to  withstand  both 
his  sharp-pointed  pen,  imd  also  the  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate.'' 

(1.)  LuciAN,  the  contemporary  of  Celsus,  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  thi>  Christians.  In  his  account  of  the  death  of  the 
philosopher  Peregrinus,  he  bears  authentic  testimony  to  the 
principal  facts  and  principles  of  Christianity  ;  that  its  founder 
was  crucified  in  Palestine,  and  worshipped  by  the  Christians, 
who  entertained  peculiarly  strong  hopts  of  immortal  life,  and 
great  contempt  for  this  world  and  its  enjoyments;  and  that 
they  courageously  endured  many  afilictions  on  account  of 
tlieir  principles,  and  sometimes  surrendered  themselves  to 
sufferings.  Honesty  and  probity  prevailed  so  much  among 
them,  that  they  trusted  each  otlicr  without  security.  Their 
Master  had  earnestly  recommended  to  all  his  followers  mu- 
tual love,  by  which  also  they  were  much  distiufruished.  In 
his  piece,  entitled  Alexander  or  Pseudomantis,  he  sa^'s,  that 
they  were  well  known  in  the  world  by  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians; that  they  were  at  that  time  numerous  in  Pontus, 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  and,  finally? 
that  they  were  formidable  to  cheats  an  1  impostors.  And  in 
the  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris  (which,  if  not  written  by 
Lucian  himself,  to  whom  it  is  usually  ascribed,  was  com- 
posed not  long  after  his  time),  there  are  numerous  allusions 
to  the  writings,  principles,  and  practices  of  Christians,  all 
of  which  are  ridiculed,  and  especially  their  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.^ 

(5.)  The  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  Christians  under 
persecution  is  referred  to  by  Eimctetus  (a.  d.  109),  under 
the  name  of  Galila;ans.'  The  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus 
(a.  d.  IGI)  mentions  the  Christians  as  examples  of  an  ob- 
stinate contempt  of  death.*    And  Galen  (a.  d.  200)  ac- 

«  Vide  Origen,  contra  Celsutn,  lib.  i.  p.  22.  edit.  Cantab.  1677. 

»  Lardnor's  Heathen  Testimonies,  ch.  xviii.  sections  5 — 8.  Works,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  3G— 50.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  130— 13S.  4to. 

'  Ibid,  cliap.  xix.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  09 — 81. 8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  149 — 
150.  4to. 

*  I  Slid.  chap.  X.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  344 — 357. 5vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  43 — 
50.  4u). 

»  Ibid.  chap.  xv.  §  2.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  393—106.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp. 
73-78.  lU). 


knowledges  the  constancy  of  Christians  in  their  principles.' 
PoKPHVRv  (a.  p.  270")  acknowledges  that  they  were  then 
very  nurm^rous  ih  tlie  Roman  empire,  and  unwillingly  admits 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  which,  however,  he 
ascribes  to  the  magic  art ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  expose 
them  to  popular  reproach  by  insinuating  that  they  were  the 
causes  oi  the  calamities  that  befell  the  Roman  empire.' 

(().)  Lastly  the  emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  3G1),  though  he 
endeavours  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in 
Jesus,  yet  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there  were 
multitudes  of  such  mt  n  in  Greece  and  Italy  before  John 
wrote  his  Gospel,  and  that  they  were  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes  ;  men  of  character — such  as  Cornelius,  a  Ro- 
man centurion,  at  C.-esarea,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul- 
of  C\-j)ms — being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the 
end  of  Claudius's  reign  (who  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
a.  d.  41,  and  died  a.  d.  51);  and  he  frequently  speak.s,  with 
much  indignation,  of  Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apos- 
tles of  Jesus,  and  successful  preachers  of' his  Gospel.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  apostate  emperor  Julian  has  unde- 
signedly borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  many  things  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  overthrow  the 
Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it:  his  arguments 
against  it  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insuflScient  to  unsettle 
tiie  weakest  Christian;  for  he  has  not  made  one  objection 
of  moment  agaiiist  the  Christian  relia;ion,  as  contained  in  the 
geimine  and  authentic  books  of  the  New  Testament.* 

VI.  Thus  do  all  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity — 
from  its  first  origin  to  its  complete  establishment  in  the  the.a 
known  world,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  a?ra — 
unite  in  giving  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  the  reality  of  his  miracles,  to  the  genuineness,  au- 
thenticity, and  credibility  of  the  writings  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, and  to  the  wide  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  worship,  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians, 
and  their  unshaken  constancy  in  adhering  to  their  holy  pro- 
fession, regardless  of  the  most  sanguinary'  and  exquisite  tor- 
ments that  could  be  inflicted  on  them.  It  is  true  that,  con- 
cerning many  important  articles  of  Scripture  history,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  now  extant  are  totally  silent;  and 
hence  some  have  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  against  the 
credibility  of  this  history.  But  the  silence  of  the  writers  in 
question  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  their  great 
ignorance  ol  such  facts  as  occurred  very  long  before  tlieir 
own  time,  and  by  the  peculiar  contempt  entertained  ioxhoxh 
Jews  and  Christians,  arising  from  the  diversity  of  their  cus- 
toms and  institutions.  To  these  general  considerations  we 
may  add,  ])articularly  with  reference  to  the  silence  of  pro- 
fane historians  relative  to  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ: — 

I.  That  many  book<f  tf  those  remote  ages  are  lost,  in  which 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  mention  might  luive  been  made  of 
these  facts. 

Hence  it  has  happened  that  many  occurrences  which  are  re- 
lated in  the  evangelical  history,  are  not  to  be  fotmd  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  heathens.  Of  these  writings,  indeed,  we  have  now 
but  few  remaining  in  comparison  of  their  original  number;  and 
those  which  are  extant,  are  only  fragments  of  preceding  histo- 
ries. Thus,  the  miglity  works  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  great  achievements  that  took  place  is  the 
age  when  he  was  born,  are  now  missing  or  lost.  All  the  history 
of  Dion  Cassius,  from  the  consulships  of  Antistius  and  Balbus 
to  the  consulships  of  Mcssala  and  Ciima  (that  is,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years — five  years  before  and  five  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ)  is  totilly  lost,  as  also  is  Livy's  history  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  vain,  therefore,  does  any  one  expect  to  find  the  re- 
markable passages  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ  in  these  WTiters; 
and  much  more  vain  is  it  to  look  for  these  things  in  those  writers 
whose  histories  are  altogether  missing  at  this  day.  To  instance 
only  the  census  or  enrolment  ordered  by  Augustus,  and  men- 
tioned by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2.),  the  silence  of  historians  concerning 
which  has  been  a  favourite  topic  with  objectors  :9 — there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  some  one  of  the  Roman  historians  did  record 
that  transaction  (for  the  Romans  have  sedulously  recorded  every 

«  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xxi.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.90,  91. 
8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  101.  4to. 

■>  Ibid.  chap,  xxxvii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  220—226.  8vo. :  or  vol.  iv.  pp. 
234-238.  4lo. 

»  Ibid.  chap.  xlvi.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  394—411.  8vo. ;  or  vol  iv.  pp. 
332-342.  4(o.  Herwerden,  de  luiperalore  Juliano,  pp.  114—131.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1827.  8vo. 

»  On  the  subject  of  this  census,  see  infra,  part  ii.  book  ii.  chap,  vii 
sect  vii. 
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thing  that  was  connected  with  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  their 
empire)  ;  though  their  writings  are  now  lost,  either  by  negh- 
gence — by  fire — by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into 
Italy — or  by  age  and  length  of  time.  It  is  evident  that  some  one 
historian  did  mention  the  census  above  alluded  to ;  otherwise, 
whence  did  Suidas  derive  informar.ion  of  lhc/«c< — that  Augustus 
sent  TWKS'rr  select  men,  of  acknowledged  character  for  virtue 
and  integrity,  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  take  a 
census  both  of  men  and  of  property,  and  commanded  that  a  just 
proportion  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  into  the  imperial  trea- 
sury]   And  this,  Suidas  adds,  -was  the  fiiist  censiis.'^ 

2.  Some  of  the  Boman  historians,  whose  wwks  have  come 
down  to  our  time,  are  defective. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Livy  and  Tacitus,  from 
whom  we  cannot  expect  any  narrative  of  events  that  have  refer- 
ence to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  any  great  occurrence  that  took 
place  about  that  time.  For  Livy  wrote  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Augustus's  reign,  which  was  before  the  time  of  Christ ; 
consequently  he  could  not  record  so  memorable  an  event  as  that 
of  a  census  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  Augustus's  reign.  And  no  no- 
tice could  be  taken  of  that  transaction  by  Tacitus,  because  he 
does  not  go  so  far  back  as  Augustus.  His  Annals  begin  with 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  continue  to  the  death  of  Nero  :  his 
books  of  History  begin  where  the  Annals  terminate,  and  con- 
clude with  Vespasian's  expedition  against  the  Jews.  For  the 
,  knowledge  of  the  transactions  intervening  between  the  close  of 
Livy  and  the  commencement  of  Tacitus,  we  are  indebted  to  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  Florus,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius,  Justin,  and 
others,  who  lived  long  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  who  com- 
piled their  histories  from  such  materials  as  they  could  command. 
Florus,  in  particular,  is  only  an  abbreviator  of  Livy,  from  whom 
little  consequently  can  be  expected.  Though  Vclleius  Patercu- 
lus advances  a  little  further,  yet  he  is  merely  an  cpitomiser ;  and 
as  Justin,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  only  abridged  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  which  he 
did  not  continue,  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  any  information 
from  him  relative  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Appian  has  altogether 
omitted  Judieain  the  description  which  he  has  left  us  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  silence  of  the 
generality  of  the  pagan  writers  concerning  the  events  related  in 
the  Gospel  history  :  while  the  express,  authentic,  and  genuine 
statement  of  Tacitus,  already  given, ^  furnishes  an  indisputable 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  was  crucified 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  thus  completely  refutes  the  ab- 
surd and  ignorant  assertion — (an  assertion,  indeed,  so  truly  ab- 
surd as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that  its  efirontery 
may  impose  on  the  unwary) — which  has  been  lately  made,  viz. 
that  it  is  not  now  known  at  what  year  between  a.  d.  60  and  100 
the  name  of  Christ  was  first  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  in  that  part 
of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  ;  and  that  it  is  evident  from  all  existing  testimony  that  it 
was  not  before  the  year  60  !!! 

3.  Of  the  few  remaining  historians,  who  wrote  about  the  ages 
in  question,  most  were  engaged  on  other  subjects  ,-  to  which  it  is 
to  be  added,  that  no  profane  historians,  whether  Jews  or  Hea- 
thens, take  notice  of  all  occurrences. 

Thus  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  at  Julius  Caesar's  death,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  a  whole  year,  is  not  noticed  by  any  Roman 
author  except  the  poets  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  the  philosopher 
Pliny  :  yet  ten  historians  or  more,  in  the  folloxi'ing  century, 
wrote  lives  of  Ca;sar,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  assassination 
and  of  several  things  that  occurred  after  it.  A  similar  prodigy 
is  reported  by  Cedrenus  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  ;  but  between  that  time  and  Cedrenus,  there 
were  nearly  twenty  considerable  writers,  who  mentioned  no  such 
thing.  Neither  Tacitus,  Justin,  nor  Strabo,  who  have  particu- 
larly spoken  of  the  Jews,  have  noticed  the  existence  of  the  Jewish 
sect  of  the  Essenes  :  nay,  even  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
is  totally  silent  concerning  them  in  his  two  books  against  Apion, 
though  he  has  mentioned  them  in  his  other  writings.  Yet,  will 
any  one  pretend  that  there  were  no  Essenes,  either  before  or  in 
the  time  of  Christ  1 — Again,  neither  Herodotus,  nor  Thucydides, 
nor  any  other  Greek  writers  of  that  time,  have  taken  any  notice 
of  Rome,  though  the  conquests  of  the  Roman  people  were  then 
extended  far  and  wide,  and  the  Romans  were  become  great  and 
formidable.  Suetonius  wrote  the  Uves  of  the  first  twelve  Roman 
emperors :  yet  if  we  compare  his  relations  with  the  events  re- 

>  Suidac  Lpxiron,  voce  Asro>^pa?H,  torn.  i.  p.  271,  edit.  Kuster. 
»  See  jip.  82,  83.  supra. 


corded  by  other  historians,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  omitted 
many  important  transactions  that  vv'crc  obvious.  Now,  to  apply 
this  to  our  present  purpose  : — it  is  true  that  none  of  the  hcaU^cn 
historians  of  imperial  Rome  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  cen- 
sus in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1, 
2.)  :  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  did  not  actually  take  elfect, 
since  we  see  it  is  not  vmusual  for  historians  to  pass  by  some  per^ 
sons  and  things,  which  are  very  remarkable  and  ideserve  to  be  re- 
corded. If,  then,  some  matters,  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
evangeli-sts,  are  not  noticed  in  other  histories,  we  cannot,  with 
any  reason,  conclude  from  them,  that  the  evangelists  have  re- 
corded that  which  is  false.  No  such  thing  can  be  inferred  : 
for,  even  among  pagan  writers,  there  are  many  peculiar  histori- 
cal passages  related  by  some  of  them,  concerning  which  the  rest 
are  totally  silent.  Tacitus,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  for  instance, 
have  narrations  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Roman 
historians,  and  yet  they  are  not  suspected  of  falsehood.  Why, 
then,  may  we  not  credit  those  things  which  are  recorded  in  the 
itew  Testament,  although  no  Gentile  historians  make  any  the 
slightest  mention  of  them  1  Nay,  the  evangelical  historians 
themselves  do  not  all  relate  the  same  things  ;  though  all  of  them 
have  mentioned  some  passages,  yet  there  are  others  which  are 
noticed  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  evangelists  ;  and  there  are 
some  things  or  persons  concerning  which  they  are  wholly  silent, 
but  which  are  as  remaikable  as  some  of  those  which  they  have 
committed  to  writing.  Thus,  the  Gospels  speak  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  and  also  of  the  Galilaeans  and  Herodians ; 
and  yet  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Essenes  by  name, 
though  they  were  at  that  time  a  considerable  sect  among  the 
Jews.  It  is  no  roa.'onable  objection,  therefore,  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  some  things  occur  in  it  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  very  approved  authors.  No  history,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, relates  every  thing.  The  evangelists  themselves  do  not 
pretend  to  do  this  :  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  all  the 
actions  of  Christ  recorded  in  their  writings,  for  one  of  them,  who 
vs^rote  last  of  all,  thus  expresses  himself  at  the  close  of  his  go.spel : 
— ..i7id  there  are  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did ;  the 
■which,  if  they  should  be  -writteji  every  one,  I  suppose  that 
even  the  tvorld  itself  could  nut  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  ivrilten.     (John  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Several  of  the  f-ds,  relating  to  Christ  and  his  miracles 
coming  from  Jtivs,  would  be  sighted  as  fabulous  by  ike  Gentile 
writers,  f.specially  considering,  on  t\ie  one  hand,  how  com- 
mon prodii^ies  and  mag-ical  stories  were  in  that  day;  and  on 
tlie  other  hand,  how  superstitious  and  credulous  the  Jews 
were  reputed  to  he. 

The  scene  of  Christ's  actions  lay  at  a  great  distance  from 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  authentic  accounts  of  his  miracles  could 
not  soon  be  transmitted  thither  :  the  learned  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  would  regard  the  first  reports  of  them  as  idle  or 
incredible  tales.  Besides,  it  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  any 
author  who  wrote  the  life  of  a  Roman  emperor,  or  the  history  of 
a  celebrated  war,  or  the  annals  of  a  particular  state,  to  describe 
minutely  a  religious  sect,  begun  in  Judiea  by  one  who  was  re- 
jected as  a  deceiver  in  his  own  country.  Or,  if  his  subject  led 
such  a  writer  to  mention  the  Christian  religion,  its  doctrines, 
miracles,  and  di.sciplcs,  he  would  naturally  speak  of  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  himself  felt  ailected  towards  them  ;  and  in  what 
sovereign  contempt  the  first  Christians  were  held,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  profane  writers,  many  of  the  passages  adduced  from 
their  works,  in  the  preceding  pages,  sufficiently  Attest.  Lastly, 
the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrines  and  moral  duties  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  received  tenets  and  maxims  of  the  heathen,  that  it 
cannot  excite  surprise  that  many  of  them  cared  but  little  to  in- 
quire into  evidences  and  facts  relating  to  it.  Many,  however, 
who  did  inquire,  doubtless  became  Christians ;  their  testimony, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  here. 

One  single  example  will  illustrate  the  three  last  ohserva- 
tions.  The  preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  of  Judssa  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
and  which  has  been  recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  is 
unnoticed  Jby  any  profane  historian :  from  which  circum- 
stance Mr.  Gibbon  nas  taken  occasion  to  insinuate  that  the 
evidence  of  the  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  facts,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  pagan  contemporary  writers.  Speaking  of  that 
darkness,  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  this  miraculous  event 
^'•passed  without  notice  in  an  age  of  science  and  history.  It  hap- 
pened," he  adds,  "•during  the  lifetii.nc  of  Seneca  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the  immediule  effects,  or 
received  the  earliest  iiitelll gence  of  the  prodigy.     Each  of  these 
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philo.sophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  rccordnd  all  thr  (rrcat 
thenontenu  of  nature,  eartlKjuokes,  me/cor.':,  tome/.i,  and ecLjjacf:, 
which  Ills  indi fall  gable  indii.stry  could  cclkit.  Both  the  one 
and  tho  other  liavc;  omitted  to  luonticn  the  greatest  phenome- 
non, to  which  tlie  mortal  eye  lias  been  witness  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  globe.  Jl  distinct  chapter  of  Ft  ni/  is  devoted  to 
eel  psr.i  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unusual  durntion  :  but 
he  contents  himself  with  describing  the  sinorular  defect  of 
light  which  followed  the  murder  of  ('te.sar,  wnen,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale 
and  without  spleadour."'  The  sentences  printed  in  italic  are 
those  in  which  the  scej)tieal  historian  has  had  recourse  to 
tKose  misrepresentations  whi(-h  unhappily  pervade  too  many 
^f  his  splendid  pages.     On  this  passage  we  remark, 

FinsT,  That  the  eclip.sc  being  confined  to  Judaea,  its  immedi- 
ate effects  could  not  iiece.snarilt/  have  been  experienced  by  Se- 
neca or  IMiny,  neither  of  whom  could  have  been  on  the  spot  in 
the^ign  of 'J'ibcrius,  when  the  eclipse  took  place;  nor  can  it  be 
proved,  that  tbcy  had  immediate  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  as  soon  as  any  extraordinary  phenomenon  had  taken 
place. 

Secondly,  Neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca  have  left  any  works  that 
correspond  to  the  historian's  pomjious  description.  Seneca  does 
?iot  treat  on  eclipses  at  all,  in  the  ))assagc  referred  to  ;2  he  speaks 
uuleed  of  earili(jiiakes,.[mt  only  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  and 
does  not  instance  more  than  four  or  live,  because  his  object  was 
evidently  not  to  write  a  history  of  them,  but  to  investigate  their 
symptoms,  causes,  and  prognostics.  The  <<anie  remark  applies 
to  Pliny  with  respect  to  earthquakes.  They  are  mentioned  only 
to  introduce  philosophical  observations,  'i'hc  historian,  there- 
fore, has  but  very  feeble  props  to  support  his  assertion.  We  may 
reasonably  imagine,  that  if  Seneca  and  Pliny  have  recorded  all 
the  great  j)hcnomena  of  nature,  they  must  of  course  have  ex- 
plored the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  which  were  immedi- 
ate y  open  to  their  inquiries.  Now,  let  us  try  an  experiment  as 
to  what  they  have  derived  from  those  sources  with  respect  to 
eclipses.  Do  they  mention  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the 
celebrated  plague  happened  at  Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Pelopoimesian  war1  Do  they  mention  the  solar  eclipse  on  the 
day  when  the  foundations  of  Koine  were  laid  ]  Do  they  men- 
tion the  edijjse  foretold  by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  effected 
between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydiaus  1  It  would  be  too  tedious 
and  useless  to  ask  for  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned 
without  any  fear  of  our  questions  being  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Thiudly,  The  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny,  in  which,  according 
to  the  historian's  lofty  representation,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
sul^ect  of  eclipses  exhausted  by  its  full  and  elaborate  detail,  con-, 
sists  of  only  eighteen  -words,  the  purport  of  which  is,  that 
"  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  sometimes  of  extraordinary  duration  ; 
such  as  that  which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Ca;sar,  and  during 
the  war  with  Antony,  when  the  sun  appeared  pale  for  nearly  a 
year."-* 

Lastly,  This  miraculous  preternatural  darkness  did  7iot  pass 
without  notice.  Omitting  the  supposed  attestation  of  it  by  Phle- 
gon  (a  pagan  chronologist  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  the 
em[H'ror  Hadrian,'  and  whose  testimony  is  cited  by  Tertullian, 
Origcn,  and  Eusebius),  and  also  the  supposed  mention  of  it  by 
Thailus  (who  lived  in  the  second  century),  which  is  cited  by  Ju- 
lius Africanus,=  a  writer  of  great  eminence  and  probity,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ; — we  may  remark 
that  there  arc  two  other  testimonies  not  founded  on  the  state- 
ments of  Phlegon  and  Thailus,  which  nnecjvivocalli/  confirm 
the  evangelical  history  of  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  viz. 
those  of  Tertullian  and  Celsus.  In  his  Apology  for  the  Chris- 
tians, which  was  addressed  to  their  heathen  adversaries,  Tertul- 
lian expressly  says,  "  .^t  the  moment  of  Clirist^s  death,  the  light 
departed  from  the  sun,  and  the  land  -was  darkened  at  noon- 
day ;  WHICH  woxDEii  IS  nKLATKn  ix  YOUR  OWN  AN- 
NALS, Axn  is  PRF.SEHVED  IN  YOUR  ARCHIVES  TO  THIS 
DAY.""  If  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  darkne^  had  not 
been  registered,  Tertullian  would  have  exposed  both  himself  to 
the  charge  of  asserting  a  falsehood  (which  charge  was  never 
brought  against  him),  and  also  his  religion  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  further  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
darkness  and  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion  are  both  explicitly  re- 
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cognised  and  mentioned  as  tactb  by  that  acute  adversary  of 
Christianity,  Celsus ;  who  would  not  have  made  such  an  admis- 
sion, if  he  could  have  possibly  denied  them." 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  state 
that  many  good  and  solid  reasons  may  be  assigned  why 
profane  writers  have  not  made  mention  of  the  darkness  at  the 
crucifixion,  which,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  was  con- 
fined to  the  land  of  Judaea.  The  most  obvious  is,  that  they 
might  have  no  sufficient  information  of  it.  The  provinces 
of  the  Homan  enrpire  were  very  extensive,  and  we  find,  in 
general,  that  the  attention  of  writers  was  chiefly  confined  to 
those  which  wore  nearest  to  the  metropolis.  The  ancient 
historians  and  biographers  arc  remarkably  concise,  and  seldom 
stop  to  mention  occurrences,  which,  although  they  may 
have  happened  during  the  times  of  which  they  write,  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  their  main  subject.  Ihis  was  their 
general  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  which  it  should  be 
violated  merely  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  captious,  or 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  petulant.  There  is  no  more  reason 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  why  the  testimony  of  pro- 
fane writers  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  sacred  than 
the  gpcred  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  profane.  W' e 
may  then  retort  the  argument,  and  in  cur  turn  ask  the  his- 
torian, and  those  who  have  lately  circulated  his  false  account 
of  ^  progress  of  Christianity,  how  they  can  credit  the 
accounts  given  by  Paterculus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Seneca,  when  Matthew,  Mark,  liuke,  and 
John  take  not  the  least  notice  of  them  1  But  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Roman  writers  had  received  information  of 
the  fact  in  question,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  would 
have  considered  it  as  a  natural  occurrence,  being  accustomed 
to  earthquakes  and  darkness  for  whole  days  together,  in 
consequence  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Or,  sup- 
posing thixt  they  had  believed  it  to  be  a  preternatural  dark- 
ness, would  it  have  been  consistent  with  their  principles  as 
heathens  to  have  mentioned  if?  They  must  plainly  have 
foreseen  what  great  advantage  would  have  been  given  to 
Christianity  by  it.  Their  readers  woulTl  naturally  have 
been  led  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  extraordinary 
person,  at  whose  death  the  laws  of  nature  were  infnngeti, 
and  this  inquiry,  as  it  would  have  opened  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  new  dispensation,  must  have  led  to  their  con- 
version. Hence  we  collect  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for 
their  silence.  Supposing  that  they  knew  the  foct,  and  from 
motives  of  policy  suppressed  it,  their  silence  furnishes  as 
strong  a  proof  of  its  truth,  as  their  express  testimony  could 
possibly  nave  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  boldly  to  assert,  that 
even  if  this  fact  be  destitute  of  support  from  profane  writers, 
it  is  a  deficiency  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  W  e 
believe  many  things  upon  the  evidence  of  one  credible  wit- 
ness. But  in  the  case  before  us,  we  have  no  less  than  three, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  never  denied,  whose  ve- 
racity is  indisputable,  and  integrity  not  to  be  impeached. 
So  plainly  are  the  characters  of  truth  marked  upon  their 
writings,  that  every  person  of  common  discernment  must  see 
them,  and  he  who  "is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  what 
they  relate,  must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  a  sound  judo-men t, 
and  be  abandoned  to  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  his  own 
forlorn  scepticism.^  •„        /•  . 

An  example  taken  from  English  history  will  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  preceding  observations.  No  one  in  our  days, 
who  has  read  the  whole  history  of  the  popish  plot  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  with  any  candour  and  attention,  believes 
it.  The  incoherence,  and  every  way  incredible  circumstances 
of  the  whole  deposition,  together  with  the  infamous  charac- 
ters of  the  witnesses,  preclude  an  assent.  Yet,  a  circum- 
stance to  this  day  unaccounted  for — the  murder  of  Sir  hd- 
mundbury  Godfrey— happened  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability. 
Yet  he  would  be  thought  injudicious  to  the  last  degree,  who 
should  thence  be  inclined  to  favour  the  evidence  of  Titus 
Oates.  The  case  before  us  is  opposite,  indeed,  but  parallel. 
Christianity  stands  supported  by  evidences  of  the  most  un- 
exceptionable nature ;  yet  the  circumstance  of  Seneca's  and 
Pliny's  silence  concerning  the  eclipse  or  preternatural  dark- 
ness (admit  it  only  for  argument's  sake)  is  unaccountable. 
The  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is,  however,  by  no  means 
shaken,  nor  will  be  shaken,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  we 
must  be  able  to  account  for  every  thing  in  an  event,  before 
we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  event  itself. 

In  short,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  more  certain  and 

1  See  Orison  contr.  Celsum,  lib.  ii.  5  55.  p.  94. 

•  Kelt's  Bainpton  Lccturea,  Notes  and  Autboiities,  pp.  xxiv.— XAiii. 
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indubitable  than  that  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
which  is  supported  by  the  concurring  testimony,— not  to 
say  of  so  many  men,  but  of  so  many  different  nations,  di- 
vided, indeed,  among  tliemselves  in  other  particulars,  but  all 
uniting  to  confirm  the  trutli  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Gos- 
pels. And,  therefore,  even  though  the  Christian  institution 
had  perished  with  the  apostles,  and  there  were  not  in  the 
world  at  this  day  so  much  as  one  Christian,  we  should 
have  the  most  unq^uestionable  evidence  that  the  persons  and 
actions  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  attested  by  the  con- 
curring voice  of  all  nations,  really  existed  in  the  country  of 
Judaea  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  the  evangelists  have 
assured  us.' 


§  3.  COLLATERAL  TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  FACTS 
RECORDED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES  FROM  COINS,  MEDALS,  AND 
ANCIENT    MARBLES. 

I.  Tlie  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  coiifirmed  by  the 
Apamean  medal. — II.  Various  Passages  of  Scripture  con- 
firmed by  Egyptian  Hieroglyplucs. — III.  The  accoUfkt  of 
Pharaoh-JVecho's  tvar  against  the  Jeivs  ^2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20 — 24.y/  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  and  by  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian tomb  discovered  and  explored  by  J\f.  JielzoniW-YV . 
Acts  xiii.  7.  confirmed  by  a  medal  proving  that  Cyprus  -was 
at  that  time  under  the  government  of  a  proconsul. — V.  Acts 
xvi,  11,  12.  confirmed  by  a  coin  of  Jlfucedonia  Prima. — 
VI.  Acts  xvi.  14.  confirmed  by  an  inscription. — VII.  Acts 
xvii.  23.  confirmed  by  inscriptions. — VIII.  Acts  xix.  35. 
confirmed  by  a  medal  of  the  city  of  Ephesus. — IX.  The 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Titus,  at  Home. — Application  of  this 
sort  of  evidence. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  class  of  collateral  testimo- 
nies to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
which  is  not  less  important  and  decisive  than  the  scries  of 
evidence  of  profane  historians  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
These  testimonies  are  furnished  by  ancient  coins,  inedals, 
and  inscriptions  on  marbles  ;  which  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  time,  and  are  extant  to  this  day.  These  remains  of  an- 
tiquity are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  important  proofs  of 
ancient  history  in  general ;  and  they  afford  satisfactory  con- 
firmation of  many  particulars  related  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Deluge 

Is  confirmed  by  a  coin  struck  at  Apamea  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
th«  elder.  On  the  reverse  of  this  medal  is  represented  a  kind 
of  square  chest,  floating  upon  the  waters:  a  man  and  woman 
are  advancing  out  of  it  to  dry  land,  while  two  other  persons 
remain  within.  Above  it  flutters  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch ; 
and  another  bird,  possibly  a  raven,  is  perched  upon  its  roof.  In 
one  of  the  front  panels  of  the  chest  is  the  word  NOE  in  ancient 
Greek  characters.^ 

II.  Various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  confirmed 
by  the  succe&sful  researches  of  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Salt,  M. 
ChampoUion,  M.  Coquerel,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in 
deciphering  the  hitherto  illegible  hieroglyphics,  which  are 
still  extant  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  To  adduce  a 
few  instances  out  of  many  which  might  be  offered  : — 

1.  Several  ages  before  the  time  of  Sesostris,  the  shepherd 
kings,  whom  every  circumstance  proves  to  have  been  of  Scythian 
origin,  invaded  and  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Egypt,  about 
the  yeir  2082  before  the  Christian  iEra,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  The  princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (the 
Theban),  whose  chief  was  Thoutmosis  I.,  the  first  sovereign 
after  the  shepherd  kings,  erected  the  most  ancient  edifices  of 
Thebes  and  Egypt.  Thoutmosis  was  adored  as  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  Amcnothph,  because  he  had  deUvered  Egypt  from  the 
shepherds  ;  the  recollection  of  whose  tyranny  was  odious  to  the 
Egyptians  and  to  the  kings  of  that  dynasty,  to  which  the 
Pharaoh,  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
belongs.     In    Gen.   xlvi.  34.    Joseph   tells   his  brethren    that 

t  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  400-420. 
Macknisht's  Truth  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  305,  306  34,3 

,  *Bryau£s  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4G,  47.  8vo.  edit. 
In  the  fifth  volume,  pp.  269-313.  he  has  satisfactorily  vindicated  the 
genunieness  of  the  Apauiean  medal.  Seven  or  eight  of  these  medals  arc 
known  to  be  extant,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  acknowledned  by  Eckhel 
the  n:o3t  profound  of  all  modern  nuniLsmatologiists.  See  his  Uoctrina 
^u^Ilu^oruul  Veteruin,  torn.  iii.  pp.  132. 140. 


Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.  This 
hatred  of  theirs  against  shepherds  is  confirmed  in  a  very  singu- 
lar manner  by  a  very  ancient  mummy  now  at  Paris,  beneath 
the  buskins  of  both  whose  feet  is  painted  a  shepherd,  bound 
with  cords? 

3.  The  two  first  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  one  of 
whom  was  contemporary  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  15.),  and  the 
other  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.),  were  both  of  tbe  Theban 
or  Diospolitan  dynasty.  In  the  arrangements  of  their  court  we 
may  recognise  the  style  and  Egyptian  customs  which  were  re- 
established after  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd  kings.  In  E.'cod. 
i.  11.  14.  mention  is  made  of  the  vast  structures,  in  the  building 
of  which  the  Egyptians  inibittercd  the  lives  of  the  Israelites 
with  hard  bo7idage  ;  and  it  was  precisely  the  sovereigns  of  that 
dynasty,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  erection  of  gi- 
gantic monuments.  Tbe  granite  columns  and  apartments  of 
the  palace  at  Karnac,  several  temples  in  Nubia,  the  great  sphinx 
of  the  pyramids,  and  tlie  colossal  obelisk  of  St.  John  of  Lajft'an, 
attest  the  power  of  Thoutmosis 'III.  the  Mocris  of  the  Greeks. 
Amenophis  II.  erected  the  colossal  statue  which  attracted  the 
superstitious  curio.sity  of  the  Romans.  Ramses  (or  Rameses)  II. 
caused  the  superb  obelisks  at  Luxor  to  "be  erected.  M.  Cham- 
poUion ^ead  tlie  names  of  all  these  sovereigns  on  the  inscrip- 
tions of  monuments.  The  Pharaoh,  under  whose  reign  Moses 
was  born,  was  Ramses  IV.  surnamed  Mei-Amoun,  that  is,  the 
Friend  of  Ammon  ;  who  left  numerous  edifices  built  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  whom  he  so  cruelly  oppressed.  He  caused  the 
vast  palace  of  Medinet-Abou  to  be  erected,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
ple situated  towards  the  southern  gate  of  Karnac.  Tbe  sar- 
cophagus of  this  monarch  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
This  contemporary  of  Moses  must  have  swayed  the  Egyptian 
sceptre  more  than  forty  years,  since  the  Hebrew  legislator  passed 
forty  years  at  his  court,  and  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  is  said 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  died.  Now,  it  appears  from  Manetho 
(as  quoted  by  Josephus)''  that  this  identical  Ramses  Mei-Amoun 
reigned  si-^cty-six  years  and  two  months.  Are  not  these  un- 
expected agreements  between  sacred  and  profane  history  evident 
proofs  of  truth  1  Who  then  has  falsified  the  ancient  lists  of 
Egyptian  dynasties,  the  lists  written  on  papyrus,  and  the  ruins 
of  Egypt,  to  malic  them  agree  so  well  with  a  few  sentences 
uttered  by  a  Christian,  named  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  18.  et  seq.,') 
and  with  a  fiw  lines  written  by  a  Jew  named  Moses  1=  Lastly, 
the  Pharaoh,  who  witnessed  the  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians,  was  Ramses  V.,  surnamed  Amenophis,  the  last  sove- 
reign of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  father  of  Sesostris.  His 
name  is  legible  on  several  parts  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  which 
was  decorated  by  him. 

3.  M.  Champollioir  has  shown  that  the  proper  names  of  hith 
sexes  in  ancient  Egypt  are  almost  always  composed  of  the  names 
of  gods  or  goddesses.  In  Gen.  xli.  45.  we  read  that  Pharaoh  gave 
to  Joseph  in  marriage  "  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of 
On."  (Potipherah  is  constantly  written  Putiphar  in  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  Scriptures.)  On  is  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun, 
so  termed  by  the  Greeks.  Petephre,  in  Egyptian,  means  that 
wldch  belongs  to  re,  or  the  sun.  M.  Chanlpollion  has  de- 
monstrated that  shrS  or  rS  denotes  the  sun,  in  the  Egyptian 
language.  Thus  the  hieroglyphic  text  completely  confirms  the 
book  of  Genesis,  s 

4.  In  1  Kings  xi.  40.  we  read  that  Jeroboam  arose  and  fed 
into  Egypt,  unto  S/iishak  king  of  Egypt ;  and  in  I'Kings  xiv. 
25.  and  2  Chron.  xii.  2.,  that,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  liehoboam, 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem.  The  head 
or  chief  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  (the  Bubastite)  is  by 
Manelbo  called  Sesonschis  or  Sesonc/iosis  ;  and  on  one  of  tbe 
colonnades  which  decorate  the  first  court  of  the  great  temple  (or 
palace,  as  it  has  also  been  called)  of  Karnac,  there  are  two  royal 
legends  or  inscriptions,  on  one  of  which  M.  ChampoUion  read, 
in  phonetic  (or  vocal  hieroglyphic)  characters,  the  words, — 
Amon-mai-Sheshonk ;  the  well  beloved  of  Amon  (or  the  sun) 
Sheshonk.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  an- 
cient oriental  languages,  which,  neglecting  the  vowels  as  least 
importanf,  adhere  only  to  the  skeletons  of  words,  that  is  to  say 
to  the  consonants,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  Sheshonk  with  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ptfip  suisaaK  or  sHEsaaK,  and  to  recognise  in  him 

3  Revue  Protestante,  Juillet,  1827.  p.  12. 

v  .losephus  against  Apion,  book  i.  c.  15. 

'  Revue  Prol.  Juillet,  1827.  p.  14.  Coquerel,  Biographic  Sacr6e,  torn.  iii. 
p.  361. 

0  Rev.  Pr^.  Juillft,  p.  18.  A.  L.  C.  CoqiLerel,  Lettre  sur  le  Syst»''me 
Ilieroglyphique  do  M.  ChampoUion,  considerc  dans  ses  Rapports  aveo 
I'Ecrituic  Sainte,p.  30.    Amsterdam,  1825.  8vo. 
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Pliaraoh  who  is  named  Shishak  by  the  sacred  historian.'  In  the 
same  temple  or  palace,  M.  (Jhampollion  also  beheld  Sesonchis 
dragging  at  the  feet  of  the  Thcliau  Trinity  (Aruon,  Mouth,  and 
Kons)  the  chiefs  of  more  than  thirty  conquered  nations,  among 
whom  he  found  written  in  letters  at  full  length  ioudahmalek, 
the  kins'  uf  Jmlah,  or  of  the  Jeivs.^  It  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  dates  read  by  this  accomplished  antiquary  arc  ex- 
pressed precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  read  in  the  Bible  ; — 
In  the  ftj\h  year,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  &c.  This 
similitude  of  phniseology  is  very  striking.^ 

5.  L:ifc;tly,  in  2  Kings  xix.  9,  and  Isa.  xxxvii,  9.  we  read  that 
the  king  of  Assyria  heard  tidings  of  Tirhaka,  kitiff  of  Ethi- 
opia ;  who  is  most  probably  the  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xxxvi.  6.  The  hieroglyphic  name  Tavuk,  the  Taracus  of  the 
Greeks  (the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  Manctlio, 
wlio  terms  him  an  Ethiopian),  was  read  by  M.  ChampoUion  on 
many  monwments  ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  without  any  intercourse  with 
him,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptians  wrote  the  names  of 
their  Greek  sovereigns  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Roman  emperors,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
inquiring  whether  they  might  not  have  followed  the  same  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  the  inscrij)tions  of  the  E^iiopian  monarchs 
who  preceded  those  two  dynasties.  His  researches  were  crowned 
with  success ;  and  he  discovered  in  phonetic  characters  the  name 
TiUAKA,  in  two  places  on  an  inscription  from  behind  a  small 
propylreon  or  portico  at  Medinet-Abou,  and  in  two  other  in- 
scriptions from  Birkel  in  Ethiopia.  This  Tivaka  or  Tirhaka, 
therefore,  is  the  king  of  Ethioi)ia  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
as  having  Go?ne  out  to  fght  against  Sennacherib  king  of  As- 
syria. ' 

III.  The  account  of  the  War,  carried  on  by  Pharaoh- 
Neciio  against  the  .Tews  and  Bab}-lonians  (which  is  re- 
lated in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles),  is  coniirmod  by  the 
testimony  cf  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  and  especially 
by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  late  enterprising  traveller, 
M.  Belzoni,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns. 
The  following  is  the  naUBtive  of  the  sacred  historian,  in 
2Chrou.  XXXV.  20—21. 

After  all  this,  ichen  Josiuh  had  prepared  the  temple,  J\'echo, 
kinq;'  of  Kgypt,  came  up  to  fffht  against  Charchemish,  by 
Euphrates:  and  Josiah -oent  out  against  him.  But  he  sent 
am()assadij*'s  to  him,  saying,  What  have  I  to  do  -with  thee,  thou 
king  of  Judnh  ?  I  come  not  against  thee  tldn  day,  but  against 
the  house  ■wheretvith  I  have  war ;  for  God  commanded  me  to 
make  haste  ;  forbear  thee  from  meddling  -with  God,  ivho  is 
•with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.  A'evertheless  Josiah  would 
7iot  tut  n  his  face  from  hitii,  but  disguised  himself,  that  he 
might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the  Hoards  of 
JVecho  from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  rwne  to  fight  in  the  valley 
of  Jif'giddo.  And  the  archers  shot  at  king  Josiah  ;  and  the 
king  said  to  his  serz>ants,  Ifavc  me  axvay,  for  I  am  sore 
teounded.  ■  H-s  servants  therefore  took  him  out  of  that  chariot, 
and  put  him  /«  the  second  chariot  that  he  had;  and  they 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  sepulchres  of  'lis  fathers.  And  all  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem mourned  for  Ju'siuh.  And  again  in  xxxvi.  1 — i.  Then  the 
people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made 
him  king  in  his  father  s  stead  in  Jerusalem ;  Jehoahaz  was 
twenty-and-three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt 
put  hin  down  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And  the  king 
of  Egypt  made  Elinkim  his  brother  king  over  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  Axn  Necho  took 
Jehovhaz  his  brothkk,  and  cauriki)  him  into  Eari'T. 

These  passages  prove  the  power  and  conquests  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  Herodotus  we  shall  find  a  wonderful 
agreement  with  many  of  the  particulars.  jVow  .Yecos  was  the 
son  of  Psammeticus,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  ;  it  -was  he  who 
began  the  canals,  SJc.  and  he  employed  himself  in  warlike 
tfUrsuits,  building  galleys,  both  on  the  A[editerranean  and  on 
the  Red  Sea,  the  traces  of  his  dock-yards  still  existirig  ;  and 
these  he  used  -when  he  had  occasion  for  them.  And  Necos 
Joined  battlk  with  the  Strians  in  Magi)oh;s,  and  con- 

«  M.  ChampoUion  has  engravcrt  ihis  royal  legend  in  his  Precis  dii  Sys- 
t<"me  Hieroglyphiciue  des  anciens  Ei^ptiens.  Planchrs,  et  explication 
(Paris,  lS2i  8vo.),  Plate,  No.  116,  and  description,  pp.  12,  13. 

'  rhaiiipoUion,  Soptii-nie  Lettre,  p.  3.'j. 

»  Curiiierel,  Uio^^raphie  Saoret'-,  toin.  iv.  p.  221.  Lettre,  p.  30.  Rev.  Prot. 
p.  18.  Greppo,  Kssai  sur  le  Systi'me  Hierolgyphique  de  AL  ChampoUion  le 
Joiin'-,  pp.  171,  172.     Paris,  ,1829. 

«  !?Hlt's  Es.say  on  Pr.  Young's  and  M.  Charapollion's  Phonetic  System  of 
AntiriuiLies,  pp.  29—31. 70.    Kevue  Protestanie,  JuiUet,  1327.  p.  19. 
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aCEUED    TIIEM,  and    AFTER  THE   BATTLE  HE  TOOK   CaDTTIS,    A 

LARGE  ciTif  OF  SvRiA.  And  having  reigned  in  the  whole  six- 
teen years,  he  died,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  I'samtnis.^ 
The  historian,  who  was  better  ac(juainted  with  Egypt  than  with 
Judtea,  has  here  put  Alagdolus,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  for 
JMegiddo,  a  city  of  Judxa,  and  has  further  confounded  the  He- 
brews with  the  Syrians.  Cadytis  Ls  again  mentioned  by  Hero 
dolus,''  as  "  belonging  to  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,"  and  "  as  a 
city  not  less  than  Sardes ;""  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
intended  Jeru.salem.  "  Here  KaJwri;  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
Syriac  Kadutha  signifying  '  the  Holy,'  from  the  Hebrew  n!:'np 
(icanrsHaH),  which  is  found  inscribed  on  ancient  .lewish  shekels 
in  the  Samaritan  character ;  in  modern  Hebrew  characters,  thus, 
Ti'vyyp  n  o'Vii'iT  (JeRusuLEM  iin-KaDusunu),  Jerusalem  the 
Holy  ;"■  the  historian  affixing  a  Greek  termination,  and  calling 
the  metropolis  of  Palestine  Cadytis. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  of  M.  Belzoni  in  the  tomb  of 
Psammethis  or  Psammis,  the  son  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  of  this  venerable  monu- 
ment of  ancient  art,  there  is  a  sculptured  group  describing  the 
march  of  a  military  and  triumphal  procession  with  three  ditfer- 
cnt  sets  of  prisoners,  who  are  evidently  Jews,  Ettiopians,  and 
Persians.  The  procession  begins  with  four  red  men  with  white 
kirtles  followed  by  a  hawk-headed  divinity  :  these  are  Egyptians 
apparently  reka.sed  from"  captivity,  and  returning  home  under 
the  protection  of  the  national  deity.  Then  follow  four  white 
men  in  striped  and  fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards,  ami  with  a 
simple  white  fillet  round  their  black  hair  ;  these  are  obviously 
Jews,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  portraits  of  those  who,  at  this 
day,  walk  the  streets  of  London.  After  them  come  three 
white  men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  %vith  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattooed,  and  wearing  robes  or 
mantles  spotted  like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  ;  these  are  Persians 
or  Chalda;ans.  Lastly  come  four  negroes  with  large  circular 
car-rings,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over  the 
shoulder  ;  these  are  Ethiopians.^ 

Among  the  hieroglyphics  contained  in  M.  Belzoni's  drawings 
of  this  tomb,  the  late  Dr.  Young,  who  was  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  successful  researches  in  aichaology,  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  names  of  Psammis,  andof  »VicAao  (the  JVeclio 

»  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  159.  vol.  I.  p.  168.  edit.  Oxon.  1S09.  Rcnnell's 
Geoj;raplit>-of  Ilerodotus  explained,  p.  245. 

•  11)1(1.  Til),  iii.  c.  5.  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

I  Dr.  Hale's  Sacred  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  42.'».  (second  edition);  Dp.  Wal- 
ton's Hililia  Polyglolta,  torn.  i.  Aiiparatus  dc  Siclorum  Foniiis,  pp.  30.  ?8. 
Dr.  Prideaiix— having  referred  to  Herodolns's  account  of  Phaiaoh-.Ne- 
cho's  expedition,  and  capture  of  KxJun,-,  or  Cadytis,  and  also  to  the  hisiio- 
rjaii's  concise  description  of  it— says,  "  By  which  description  this  Crtdylis 
could  be  none  other  than  Jerusalem.  Tor  that  it  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine,  and  there  was  then  no  other  city  in  those  parts  which 
could  be  equalled  to  Sardis  but  that  only  ;  and  it  is  certain  from  ScripiurC 
that  after  this  battle  Necho  did  take  Jerut^alem  ;  for  he  was  there  when  he 
made  Jehoiakim  king.  There  is,  I  confess,  no  mem  ion  of  this  name  eiiher 
in  the  Scriptures  or  .losephus.  Biu  that  it  was,  however,  called  so  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  doth  appear  from  this, 
thai  it  is  called  by  them  and'all  the  eastern  nations  by  no  other  name  but 
one  of  the  same  original,  and  the  same  signification,  even  to  this  day.  For 
Jerusalem  is  a  name  nowaltogelher  as  strange  to  ihemas  Cadytis  is  to  us. 
They  all  call  it  by  the  name-4<-A'/«/s,  which  signifies  the  same  that  Cadytis 
doth,  that  is,  Holy  :  for  from  the  time  that  Solomon  built  the  temple  al  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  was  thereby  made  to  all  Israel  the  common  place  of  their  re- 
ligious worship,  this  epithet  of  the  Hivly  was  commonly  given  imlo  it.  And 
therefore  we  find  it  thenceforth  called  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  Air  Iliikkodrtsh,  that  i.s,  the  City  of  Holiness  or  the  Holy  City 
(Nell.  xi.  1.  18.  Isa.  xlviii.  2.  Iii.  1.  Dan.  ix.  24.):  and  so  also  in  several 
places  of  the  NewTestament.  And  this  same  title  they  give  it  in  their 
coins.  For  the  inscription  of  their  shekels  (many  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant) was  Jrrusalem  Kndushah^  that  is,  Jerusalem  the  Holy  ;  and  this  coin 
going  current  among  the  neicliljoring  nations,  especially  after  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  had  made  a  dispersion  of  that  people  over  all  the  East,  It 
carried  this  name  with  them,  and  they  from  thence  called  lliis  cily  by  both 
names,  Jerusalem  Keduxha/i,  and  at  length,  for  shortness'  sake,  Kedushah 
only,  and  the  Syrians  (who  in  their  dialect  usually  tuine<t  the  Hebrew  sh 
into  Ih)  Kedutha.  And  the  Syriac,  in  the  lime  of  Herodotus,  being  the 
only  language  that  was  then  spoken  in  Palestine  (the  Hebrew  having  no 
more  been  used  there  or  any  where  else,  as  a  vulgar  language,  after  (he 
Babylonisli  captivity),  he  found  it  when  he  travelled  through  that  country 
to  be  called  there,  in  the  Syriac  dialect,  Kedutha,  from  whence,  by  giving 
it  a  Greek  termination,  he  made  it  in  the  Greek  languaee  KxJutic  or  Cadytis 
in  his  history,  which  he  wrote  about  the  time  that  Nehemiah  6nded  his 
twelve  years' government  at  Jerusalem.  Knii  for  the  same  reason,  that  it 
was  called  Keduxha  or  Kedutha  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  in  their 
language  called  it  Bait  Almokdes,  that  is,  the  Holy  Buildings,  or  the  Holy 
City,  and  often  with  another  adjective  of  the  same  root  a'ndthe  same  signi- 
fication, Bait  AlA-uds,  and  at  length  simply  AlJnids,  that  is,  the  Holy,  "by 
which  name  it  is  now  called  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  all  other  nations  of 
the  Mahometan  religion  ki  those  parts."  (Prideaux's  Connection  of  the 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  sub  anno  610.  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81. 
ninth  edition.  1725.) 

<  See  M.  Belzoni's  "  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries 
within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia," ic  pp.  242,  243.  (4lo.  Ixjndon,  IS'Zfl);  and  also  Nos.  4, 5,  and  6,  of  his  folio 
Atlas  of  Plates  illustrative  of  his  Researches.  The  subjects  of  these 
plates  were  also  exhibited  in  the  very  interesting  model  of^  the  Egyptian 
tomb,  exhibited  by  M.  Belzoni,  in  1821—22. 
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CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  CONFIRMED 


[Chap.  Ill 


of  the  Scriptutes  and  A''ecos  of  Herodotus).'  And  M.  Cham- 
pollion,  jun.  who  read  the  name  of  this  prince  on  several  statutes, 
subsequently  ascertained  that  he  was  Pharaoh-Necho  II.  the 
sixth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty .2 

IV.  Acts  xiii.  7.  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  proving  that  the 
island  of  Cyprus  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of 
a  proconsul. 

In  the  passage  referred  to,  the  evangelist  Luke,  relating  the 
transactions  of  Paul  in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  governor  of  that  island,  the  Greek  title  of  AvS-vTraro;, 
which  was  applied  only  to  those  governors  of  provinces  who 
were  invested  with /)roto?!S(//(ir  dignity.  "And  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Cyprus  was  not  a  province  of  this  description,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  the  title  given  to  Sergius  Paulus  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  was  a  title  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  him. 
A  passage  inde<!d  has  been  quoted  from  Dion.  Cassius,^  who, 
speaking  of  the  governors  of  Cyprus,  and  some  other  Roman 
provinces,  applies  to  them  the  same  title  which  is  applied  to 
Sergius  Paulus.  But  as  Dion  Cassius  is  speaking  of  several 
Roman  provinces  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  certainly 
governed  by  a  proconsul,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  he  used  one  term  for  all  of  them,  whether  it  applied 
to  all  of  them  or  not.  That  Cyprus;  however,  ought  not  to  be 
excepted,  and  that  the  title  which  he  employed,  as  well  as  St. 
Luke,  really  did  belong  to  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus,  ap- 
pears from  the  inscription  on  a  coin  belonging  to  Cyprus  itself, 
and  struck  in  tlie  very  age  in  which  Sergius  Paulus  was  governor 
of  that  island.  It  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Csesar, 
whose  head  and  name  are  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  Csesar  St.  Paul  visited  Cyprus.  It  was  a  coin  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  that  island,  as  appears  from  the  word 
KTIIPlliN  on  the  reverse  ;  and,  though  not  struck  while  Sergius 
Paulus  himself  was  governor,  it  was  struck,  as  appears  from  the 
inscription  on  the  reverse,  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  who  was  next 
to  Sergius  Paulus  in  the  government  of  that  island.  And  on 
this  coin  the  same  title,  AN0rnATO2,  is  given  to  Proclus,  which 
is  given  by  St.  Luke  to  Sergius  Paulus." '  That  Cyprus  was  a 
proconsulate  is  also  evident  from  an  ancient  inscription,  of  Cali- 
gula's reign  (the  predecessor  of  Claudius),  in  which  Aquilius 
Scaura  is  called  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus.* 

V.  In  Acts  xvi.  11,  12.  Luke  says, — "  We  came io 

PhlUppi,  which  is  the  chief  of  that  part  of  3Tjcedon;a,  and  a 
colony.''''     This  passage,  which  has  greatly  exercised  the  in- 

fenuity  of  critics  and  commentators,  may,  more  correctly, 
6  thus  rendered  : — Philippi,  a  city  of  the  first  pari  vf  Mace- 
donia, or  of  Macedonia  Fnina. 

This  is  an  instance  of  minute  accuracy,  which  shows  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  actually  lived  and  wrote  at 
that  time.  The  province  of  Macedonia,  it  is  well  known,  had 
tindergone  various  changes,  and  had  been  divided  into  various 
portions,  and  particularly  four,  while  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. There  are  extant  many  medals  of  the  first  province,  or 
Macedonia  Prima,  mostly  of  silver,  with  the  inscription 
MAKEaONON  nPP.THS,  or,  the  first  part  of  Macedonia, which 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  show  his 
attention  to  the  minutest  particulars.''  It  is  further  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  historian  terms  Philippi  a  colony.  By  using 
the  term  K-A.mnrt  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word,  colonia), 
instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  aToiiui.,  he  plainly  inti- 
mates that  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  the  twenty-first  verse 
certainly  proves  it  to  have  been.  And  though  the  critics  were 
for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  any  express  mention  of  it  as 
such,  yet  some  coins  have  been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded 

»  See  the  Atlas  of  Engravings  to  Belzoni's  travels,  plates  1  to  5. 

»  Greppo,  Essai,  p.  185.  Champollion,  Apercu  des  Resullats  Historiques, 
p.  13. 

>  Ilist.  Rom.  lib.  54.  p.  523.  ed.  Ilanovia-,  ICOO. 

<  Up.  Marsli's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  85,  86.  An  engraving  of  the  above- 
noticed  coin  may  be  seen  in  Ilavercamp's  edition  of  the  Tliesaurus  Morel- 
lianus,  in  the  plate  belonging  to  p.  106. 

»  Gruteri  Corpus  Inscriptionutn,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  ccclx.  no.  3.  edit. 
Graevii.  Amst.  1707. 

0  Of  this  medal  there  are  engravings  in  the  fragments  annexed  to  Cal- 
met's  Dictionary,  no.  cclxxiii.  plate  i.  no.  6.  and  in  Taylor's  Geographical 
Index  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  article  Macedonia,  plate  no.  7.  In  no.  8.  of 
tlie  same  plate  is  a  medal  of  the  second  Macedonia,  or  Macedonia  Secunda. 
There  IS  no  medal  published  of  the  third  Macedonia,  but  one  oflhp,  fourth. 
Macedonia  has  been  engraved  by  Wielhamer,  in  his  Animadversiones  in 
Nummos.,  &c.  p.  44.  no.  U.  Vienna,  1738.  They  have  been  described  by 
Ecichel  (Doctrina  Numin.  Vet.  toin.  ii.  p.  64),  Raschie  (Lexicon  Rei  Num- 
marice,  tom.  iii.  col.  39—41.),  and  Mionuet.  (Description  de  Mftdailles  An- 
tiques, tom.  i.  pp.  456,  457.)  Mr.  Combe  has  described  seven  of  Macedo- 
nia Prima  in  his  "  Nummorum  Vetcrum  Populorum  et  Urbium  qui  in 
Miiseo  Gulielmi  Hunter  asservantur,  Descriptio,"  p.  179.  No  coins  of 
Macedonia  Tertia  have  yet  been  discovered. 


under  this  character,  particularly  one,  which  explicitly  states  that 
Julius  Ca;sar  himself  bestowed  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
and  augmented  by  Augustus.  This  medal  corroborates  the 
character  given  to  the  city  by  Luke,  and  provc.5  that  it  had  been 
a  colony  for  many  years,  though  no  author  or  historian  but  him- 
self, whose  writings  have  reached  us,  has  mentioned  it  under 
that  character.' 

VI.  In  Acts  xvi.  14.  we  read  that  Lydia,  a  dealer  in }  urple 
from  Thyatira,  had  settled  at  Philippi. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  there 
is  an  inscription  extant,  which  was  originally  made  by  the  cor- 
poration of  dyers  (it  concludes  with  the  words  Ol  liA<I>E]2, — the 
dyers),  in  honour  of  Ahtonius  Claudius  Alphenus,  a  distin- 
guished man  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.s  Hence  we  learn  that 
the  art  and  trade  of  dying  purple  were  carried  on  in  that  city. 

VII.  In  Acts  xvii.  23.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians  that,  as  he 
passed  through  their  city  and  beheld  the  objects  of-  their 
wor.ship,  he  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE 
UNKNOWN  GOD  (ArN.asTfi  gep.). 

No  altar  with  this  inscription  has  come  down  to  our  times ; 
but  we  know,  from  the  express  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  there 
was  such  an  inscription  at  Athens.  And  the  occasion  of  this 
altar  being  erected,  in  common  with  many  others  bearing  the 
same  inscription,  is  thus  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius  : — The 
Athenians,  being  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  invited  Spimenides 
to  lustrate  their  city.  The  method  adopted  by  him  was,  to  carry 
several  sheep  to  the  Areopagus  ;  whence  they  were  left  to  wan- 
der as  they  pleased,  under  the  observation  of  persons  sent  to 
attend  them.  As  each  sheep  lay  down,  it  was  sacrificed  on  the 
spot  to  the  propitious  God.  By  this  ceremony,  it  is  said,  the 
city  was  relieved  ;  but,  as  it  was  still  unknown  what  deity  was 
propitious,  an  altar  was  erected  to  the  unknoivn  God  on  every 
spot  where  a  sheep  had  been  sacrificed. ^ 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  which  was 
standing  when  that  city  was  visited  about  sixty  years  since  by 
Dr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Stuart  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  an 
engraving  of  the  portal),  is  a  Greek  inscription  to  the  following 
purport : — "  The  people"  [of  Athens  have  erected  this  fabric] 
"with  the  donations  to  Minerva  Archegetia"  [or  the  Conductress] 
"  by  the  god  Cuius  JuHus  Caesar  and  his  son  the  god  Augustus, 
when  Nicias  was  archon." 

Over  the  middle  of  the  pediment  was  a  statue  of  Lucius 
Caesar,  with  this  inscription  : — "  The  people"  [honour]  "  Lucius 
Caesar,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Augustus  Cxsar,  the  son  of  the 
god." 

There  was  also  a  statue  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augu.stus, 
and  the  mother  of  Lucius,  thus  inscribed  : — "  The  Senate  of 
the  Areopagus  and  the  Senate  of  the  Six  Hundred"  [dedicate 
this  statue  to]  "the  goddess  Julia,  Augusta,  Providence." 

These  public  memorials  supply  an  additional  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  Paul's  observations  on  the  Athenians,  that  they 
were  too  much  addicted  to  the  adoption  of  objects  for  worship  and 
devotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  singular  in  worshipping  the 
reigning  emperor;  but  flattery  could  not  be  carried  higher  than 
to  characterize  his  descendants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  (who 
was  most  infamous  for  her  profligacy)  as  no  less  a  deity  than 
Providence  itself.'" 

VIII.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  Tyx^^aTa/c,  recorder,  chancellcr, 
or  town-clerk  cf  Ephcsus, — in  order  to  quell  the  tumult 
which  had  been  raised  there  by  Demetrius  and  his  work- 
men, who  gained  their  livelihood  by  making  silver  shrines 
or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana  in  that  city, — says  to  the 
Ephesians,  What  man  is  there  that  knowefh  not  lioiv  that  the 
city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana  ? 

The  original  word,  NEfiKOPON,  is  very  emphatic,  and  pro- 
perly signifies  a  person  dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  god  or 
goddess,  whose  peculiar  ofllice  it  was  to  attend  the  temple  and 
see  that  it  was  kept  clean ;  that,  at  the  proper  seasons,  it  was 
beautified  and  adorned ;  and  that  nothing  necessary  to  the 
splendour  of  his  or  her  worship  was  at  any  time   wanting. 

'  Spanheim,  De  Usu  et  PraBstantia  Numismatum,  dissert,  ii.  pp.  105, 
100.    Fragments  to  Calmet,  no.  cclxxiii.  plate  i.  no.  5. 

e  Sir  George  Wheeler  has  given  the  entire  inscription  in  his  .lourney 
into  Greece,  book  iii.  p.  233.  (Lond.  1672);  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Spon, 
has  given  the  same  inscription,  illustrated  with  philological  notes,  in  his 
Miscellanea  Eruditre  Antiquitatis,  pp.  112,  113. 

9  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Epimenide,  1.  i.  c.  10.  §  3.  (tom.  i.  pp.  117—119, 
ed.  Longolii.) 

10  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  pp.  104, 103.  Taylor's  Geographical 
Index  to  the  Bible,  article  Athens. 
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Originally,  indeed,  this  word  signified  nothing  more  than  a 
swfcpcr  of  the  tern[)lc,  and  answered  nearly  to  our  sacristan, 
or,  perhaps,  chtuclnuavden  :  in  process  of  time  the  care  of  the 
temple  was  intrusted  to  this  person,  and  at  length  the  NEUKOPOl, 
or  JVeokuroi,  became  persons  of  great  consequence,  and  were 
those  who  olfcred  sacrifices  for  the  life  of  the  emperor.  Whole 
cities  took  this  appellation,'  and  Ephesus  had  this  prerogative 
above  the  other  cities  in  Asia  Minor  ;  though  some  of  them,  as 
Smyrna,  'Laodicea,  and  Pergamus,  disputed  the  primacy  with 
her.  There  are  extant,  in  various  cabinets,  numerous  medals,  in 
which  the  appellation  of  NRfiK0P02  is  given  to  the  city  of 
Ephesus  in  particular,  with  the  several  inscriptions  of  E-HJDIfiN 
NE-QKOPiiNi  B  and  A12  NEaKOPfiN,  F  or  TPliand  A  or  THTPA- 
K12  NEnKOPUN  ;  intimating  that  the  Ephcsians  had  borne  the 
office  of  Nckoroi  to  the  temples  erected  in  honour  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  for  (ivijirst,  second,  third,  anii  fourth  times.  Of 
thevmedals  referred  to,  a  catalogue  has  been  given  by  M.  Rasche, 
to  whose  learned  work  the  reader  is  referred.^  Not  to  multiply 
unnecessary  examples, — in  the  valuable  cabinet  of  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  rare  bronze  medul  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
whose  head  is  on  the  obverse  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  accurate  representation, 


ihcro  arc  four  temples  ;  the  uppermost  of  which  (on  the  left 
hand)  is  the  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  whose  figure  ap- 
pears in  the  centre.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius  ; 
and  the  two  other  temples,  beneath,  are  those  of  Geta  and  Cara- 
calla. The  inscription  ripoTflN  ACIAC  E<I)ECl(iN  A.  NEnK. 
intimates  that  the  Ephcsians,  the  chief  [people  oi*  citizens]  of 
Ai$ia,  had  for  the  fourth  time  been  Ne  koroi  in  honour  of  those 
emperors.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  coincidence  furnished  by 
this  medal  (even  if  there  were  no  others  extant),  that  it  is  sufii- 
cicnt  of  itself  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  coincidence  is  found.  Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by  this 
mcjal  (which  hiLs  never  before  been  engraved),  there  is  extant  at 
Ephesus  an  ancient  Greek  inscription,  on  a  slab  of  white  marble, 
which  not  only  confirms  the  general  history  related  in  Acts  xix., 
but  even  approaches  to  several  sentiments  and  phrases  which  oc- 
cur in  that  chapter.^ 

IX.  Lastly,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  Rome  bv  the 
6Pn;ite  and  Roman  people  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Titus, 
(which  structure  is  still  subsisting,  though  greatly  damaged 
by  the  ravages  of  time),  is  an  \indeniable  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  historic  accounts,  which  describe  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  state  and  government,  and  also  relate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.    This  edifice  likewise  corroborates  the 

'  Philip  Ruheniiis  lias  written  a  lparn"il  Diatribe  deXJrhibusNpocoris, 
\v?iich  tlic  realtor  will  find  in  Graivius's  Tliesaurus  Antiquitaluni  Komana- 
ruui.  toiii.  xi.  pp.  1350 — 13fi5. 

»  Rasche,  Lcxionn  Rei  Numniaria!,  vol.  ii.  columns 6.00 — 062.  666 — 670. 

»  The  following  is  Dr.  <.'haiutler's  translation  of  it : — "To  thc'Ephesian 
Dii^na.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  notoriou.'!  that,  not  only  among  the  Ephesians,  hut 
also  every  where  among  the  Greek  nations,  temples  arc  consecrated  to  her, 
and  sacred  portions;  and  that  she  is  set  up,  and  has  an  altar  dedicated  to 
her,  on  account  ofher  plain  manifeslalionsof  herself ;  and  that,  besides  the 
ereatest  token  of  the  veneration  paid  her.amonth  is  called  afler  her  name; 
by  us  Arlemision,  by  theIVI:iceiloniansand  otherGreck  nations,  and  in  their 
cities,  Arlemision  ;  in  which  seneral  a.ssemblies  and  Hieromenia  are  ce- 
lebrated, but  not  in  the  holy  city,  the  nurse  of  its  own,  the  Ephesian  god- 
dpss : — tlic  people  of  Ephesus  deeming  it  proper,  that  the  whole  month 
called  by  tier  name  be  sacred  and  set  apart  to  the  goddess,  have  determin- 
ed by  this  decree,  that  the  observation  ot'it  by  them  be  altered.  Therefore 
it  is  enacted,  that  in  the  whole  month  Artcmision  the  days  be  holy,  and 
that  nothing  be  attended  to  on  them,  but  the  yearly  feastinps,  and  the  Arte- 
tnisiac  Paiiegyvis.  and  the  Hieromenia ;  the  entire  month  being  sacred  to 
the  goddess  ;  for,  from  this  improvement  in  her  worship,  our  city  shall  re- 
ceive additional  lustre,  and  be  permanent  in  its  prosperity  for  ever."  The 
person  who  obtained  this  decree  ajjpointed  games  for  the  month,  aug- 
Djented  the  prizes  of  the  contenders,  and  erected  statues  of  those  who  con 
quered.  His  name  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably  a  Roman,  as  his 
Kinsman,  who  provided  this  record,  was  named  Lucius  Phaenius  Faustus. 
The  feast  of  Diana  was  resorted  to  yearly  by  the  lonians,  with  their  families. 
Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  .\3ia  Minor,  p.  134.  The  original  Greek  inscrip- 
tion is  printed  in  Dr.  C.'s  Inscriptiones  Antiqce,  p.  13.  no  xxxvi. 


description  of  certain  vessels  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  reli 
gious  worship,  wiiich  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
this  arch  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  golden  candle- 
stick, the  table  of  shewbread,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  the 
trumpets  wiiich  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee 
Representations  of  these  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.^ 

Further,  there  are  extant  numerous  medals  of  Judaea  van- 
quished, struck  by  order  of  the  Roman  general  Titus  (who 
was  afterwards  emperor),  in  order  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Juda!a  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state  and 
polity.  On  the  following  representation  of  the  reverse  of  one 
of  these  (which  is  engraved  from  the  original  medal,  pre 
served  in  the  cabinet  o?  the  British  Museum), 


the  conquered  country  appears  as  a  desolate  female  sitting 
under  a  tree.  It  afff  rds  an  extraordinary  fulfilment  of  Isa- 
iah's prediction,  delivered  at  least  eight  hundred  years  before 
— "  She  being  demlute  shall  sit  upon  the  ground  {i'li.  20.) — 
as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah (i.  1.)  : — '■'■  flow  dcith  the  city  sit  solitary,  tliat  was 
full  of  people .'  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow  !  she  llmt  was 
great  among  the  nations,  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is 
she  become  tributary .'" 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  addi- 
tional testimonies  from  medals  and  inscriptions,  which  have 
been  collected  and  described  by  various  learned  modem  tra- 
vellers, who  have  explored  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  but  the 
length  to  which  this  chapter  has  already  unavoidably  extend- 
ed forbids  the  production  of  further  evidences  of  this  kind. — 
Stronger  testimonies  than  these  it  is  impossible  to  bring  for 
the  credibility  of  any  fact  recorded  in  history,  even  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  days 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  which  the  British  nation 
has  been  a  party.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, it  has  lately  been  affirmed  that  the  facts  related  in  th« 
sf;riptures  of  the  New  Testament  never  happened  ;  that  Jesui 
Christ  was  a  mythological  character,^  and  that  the  four  Gos- 
pels are  mere  fabrications  and  romances.  With  as  much  truth 

*  Sec  the  Vignettes  in  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Chap  I.  Sect.  II.  '  The  best  en- 
gravmgs  of  the  arch  of  Titus  are  to  be  found  in  Hadrian  Reland's  treatise. 
De  SpoliisTempli  Ilierosolymitani,  in  Arcu  Titiane  Roma?  conspicuis.  Ul- 
trajecti,  1716. 8vo.  Tolerably  well  executed  copies  of  Reland's  plates  may  b< 
seen  inScliulze'sCompendiuui  Arch»ologia;Hobraie3e,tab.  i.ii.  iii.  p.  viii.— 
X.  Dresda^  1793,  8vo.  and  alsr*  in  the  Fragments  annexed  to  Calmet's  Diction' 
ary,  no.  cciii.  pp.  11 — 17.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  also  said  to  b< 
coinmenioraled  by  an  ancient  inscription  to  the  honour  ofTilus,  who,  by  hit 
father's  directions  and  counselsjhad subdued  ihe.)ewish  nation, and  destroy 
ed  Jerusalem,  which  had  never  been  destroyed  by  any  princes  or  peojil* 
before.  This  assertion,  however,  is  contrary  to  historical  truth  ;  for  Poin- 
pey  had  conquered  the  Holy  City.  The  following  is  the  inscription  allude4 
to-— 

IMP.  TITO.  c^esarI.  dIvI.vespasianI.  f. 

VESPASIANO.   AUG.  PONTIFICl.  MAXIMO. 

TRIB.  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVII.  COS.  VIII.  P.  P. 

PRINCIPI.  .SLC    S.  P.  Q.  R. 

ftUOD.  PR/ECEPTIS.  PaTRIS.  CONSIlIsQUE.  ET. 

AIISPlcIs.  GENTEM.    JUDiEORlTM.  DOMUIT,  ET. 

URHEM.  HlEROSOl.YMAM.  OMNIBUS.  ANTE.   SE. 

DUCIBUS.  REOIBUS.  GENTIRUSQUE.  AUT.  FRUSTRA. 

PETITAM.  AUT.  OMMNO.  INTENTATAM.  DELEVIT. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  some  doubts  have  been  entertained 

concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  inscription.    The  diligent  antiquary, 

Gruter  (I'rom  whom  we  have  copied  it),  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  known 

wiiere  this  inscription  stood  ;  and  that  Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the 

invention  of  Onufrio  Panvinio.     See  Gruteri  Inscriptiones  Aniiqus,  torn. 

i.  p.  ccxliv.  no.  6.  and  Gronovius's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanaruui, 

toin.  iii.  p.  HI. 

»  The  assertion  of  the  writer  above  alluded  to  was  taken,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  Volney,  who  first  made  it  at  llie  close  of  his  "  Ruins  of  Em- 
pires," and  who  was  refuted  bv  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  in  a  learned 
volume,  entitled  "Christianity  Vindicated,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  Mr.  Volney,  in  answer  to  his  Hook  called  'Ruins.'"  8vo.  London,  1800. 
This  is  only  one  instance,  out  of  many,  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  total 
destitution  of  candour  in  the  opposers  of  revelation,  who  continue  to  re-as- 
sert the  long-since  refuted  falsehoods  of  former  infidels,  as  if  they  had  never 
before  been  answered. 
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may  it  be  said  that  the  man,  whose  ambition  not  many  years 
since  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  (and  whose  memory 
continues  to  be  fondly  cherished  by  milhons  in  France),  is  a 
mythological  person  who  never  had  any  real  existence.  For 
the  evenis  of  liis  career  are  recorded  in  a  variety  of  docu- 
ments, purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  different  governments 


[Chap.  IV. 


of  Europe,  which  have  been  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  various 
daily  and  periodical  journals,  as  well  as  by  contemporary  his- 
torians, who  profess  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years ;  and  they  are  also  perpetuated  by  struc- 
tures' and  medals,2  which  have  been  executed  in  order  to 
commemorate  particular  victories  or  other  transactions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALL    THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS  ARE    OP    DIVINE  AUTHORITY,  AND 
THEIR    AUTHORS    ARE    DIVINELY    INSPIRED. 

SECTION  I. 


PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS. 


Inspiration  defined.— ll.  Reasonable  and  necessary.— Til.  Impossibility  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  contrivance  or  inven- 
tion of  man. — Extent  of  Inspiration. — IV.    Criteria  of  Inspiration. 


I.  The  preceding /ac/s  have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  men  of  the  utmost  integrity, 
and  faithful  historians,  whose  relations  are  entitled  to  the 
fullest  and  most  implicit  credit,  liut  since  an  honest  man 
may  possibly  mistake,  not  indeed  in  facts  which  he  affirms 
to  be  true  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  in  inferences  from 
those  facts,  in  precepts  and  doctrines,  or  in  delivering  the 
sentiments  of  others,  if  we  can  urge  nothing  more  in  behalf 
of  these  writers,  their  authority  wUl  be  only  human.  Some- 
thing further  is  requisite,  besides  a  pious  life  and  a  mind  pu- 
rified from  passion  and  prejudice,  in  order  to  qualify  them  to 
be  teachers  of  a  revelation  from  God,  namely,  a  Divine  In- 
spiration, or  the  imparting  such  a  degree  oi  divine  assist- 
ance, influence,  or  guidance,  as  should  enable  the  authors  of 
the  Scriptures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others, 
without  error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  com- 
munications were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those 
who  declared  them,  pr  things  with  which  they  were  before 
acquainted. 

II.  That  the  Scriptures  Vv'ere  actually  dictated  by  inspira- 
tion, may  be  inferred  both  from  the  reasonableness  and  from 
the  NECESSITY  of  the  thing. 

1.  "It  is  reasonable  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  de- 
veloped in  the  Scriptures,  shovild  be  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  the  writers  by  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  relate 
principally  to  matters,  concerning  which  the  communicating 
of  infonnation  to  men  is  worthy  of  God ;  and  the  more  im- 
portant the  information  communicated,  the  more  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  impress  mankind,  to  preserve  from  moral  error,  to 
stimulate  to  holiness,  to  guide  to  happiness;  the  more  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  expect  that  God  should  make  the  communi- 
cation free  from  every  admixture  of  risk  of  error.  Indeed, 
the  notion  of  inspiration  enters  essentially  into  our  ideas  of  a 
revelation  from  God ;  so  that,  to  deny  inspiration  is  tantamount 
to  affirming  that  there  is  no  revelation ;  and  to  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  inspiration,  is  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  God. 
And  why  should  inspiration  be  denied "?  Is  man  out  of  the 
reach  of  him  who  created  him  ?  Has  he,  who  gave  to  man  his 
intellect,  no  means  of  enlarging  or  illuminating  that  intellect? 
And  is  it  beyond  his  powwr  to  illuminate  and  inform,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  intellects  of  some  chosen  individuals ;  or 
contrary  to  his  wisdom  to  preserve  them  from  error,  when 
they  communicate  to  otiiers,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  the 
knowledge  he  imparted  to  them,  not  merely  for  their  own  be- 
nefit, but  for  tliat  of  the  world  at  large,  in  all  generations  ? 

2.  "  But,  further,  inspiration  is  necessary.  The  necessity 
of  revelation  has  already  been  shown,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  facts,  experience,  and  history  in  every  age,  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  ;3  and  the  same  rea- 
soninoj  and  facts  establish  the  necessity  of  inspiration :  for, 

(1.)  "  The  sw/zjeds  of  Scripture  render  inspiration  neces- 
sary ;  for  some  past  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  known  if  God  had  not  revealed  them. 

(2.)  "  Many  things  are  there  recorded  as  future,  that  is, 
are  predicted,  which  God  alone  could  foreknow  and  foretell, 
which,  notwithstanding,  came  to  pass,  and  which,  therefore, 
were  foretold  under  divine  inspiration. 

(3.)  "Other  things  again  are  far  above  human  capacity, 


and  could  never  have  been  discovered  by  men ;  these,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  delivered  by  divine  inspiration. 

(4.)  "  The  authoritative  language  of  Scripture,  too,  argues 
the  necessity  of  inspijation,  admitting  the  veracity  of  the 
writers.  They  propose  things,  not  as  matters  for  considera- 
tion, but  for  adoption  :  they  do  not  leave  us  the  alternative  of 
receiving  or  rejecting :  they  do  not  present  us  with  their  own 
thoughts,  but  exclaim.  Thus  salih  the  Lord,  and  on  that 
ground  demand  our  assent.  They  must,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, speak  and  write  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, or  DC  impostors;"^  and  the  last  supposition  is  precluded 
by  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

III.  As  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  profess  to  have  theii 
doctrine  from  God,  so  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  men. 

1.  It  could  ■HOT  be  the  contrivance  o/wicked  men. 

Had  they  invented  a  religion,  they  would  nnquestionahly 
have  made  i^,  more  favourable  to  their  own  inclinations,  pas- 
sions, and  appetites:  they  would  not  have  fettered  them- 
selves, or  laid  themselves  under  such  restraints  as  ar^  im- 
posed by  the  Bible,  neither  would  they  have  denounced  such 
tremendous  judgments  against  the  evil  ways  which  they  pre- 
fer and  love:  they  would  not  have  consulted  so  entirely 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  reputation  of  piety,  virtue,  and 
goodness,  as  the  Scriptures  do;  but  they  would,  have  adapted 
the  whole  agreeably  to  their  own  evil  nature,  wishes,  and  de- 
sires. Indeed,  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  be  capable  of  this 
(which  yet  is  to  make  them  act  contrary  to  nature),  we  can- 
not imagine  that  they  should  sacrifice  all  their  worldly  inte- 
rests and  prospects,  and  even  their  lives,  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
Bible.  Did  ever  bad  men  act  such  a  part,  contrive  the  great- 
est good,  suffer  and  die  to  advance  it  f 

2.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  Bible  could  not  he  the  coniri' 
vance  of  good  men. 

The  supposition  involves  them  in  a  guilt  perfectly  incon- 
sistent with  their  character.  They  speak  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  they  profess  to  have  received  their  doctrine  from  him. 
Now  if  it  was  otherwise,  and  they  were  conscious  of  a  forge- 
ry, they  must  be  the  grossest  impostors  in  the  world,  which  is 
so  directly  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  honesty,  that  it  can 
never  be  imputed  to  any  man  who  truly  deserves  the  name  of 
good.  Consequently,  the  Bible  must  be  the  word  of  God, 
inspired  by  him,*  and  thus  given  to  man. 

»  Such  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  which  is  said  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  obtained  by  Britisli  prowess,  in  1815, 
over  the  forces  of  Bonaparte.  Such  also  is  the  triumphal  column,  erected 
in  the  place  Vendome,  at  Paris,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  tlie  French 
army  in  Germany,  in  1805,  and  which,  according  to  a  Latin  inscription  en- 
graved thereon,  is  composed  of  the  brass  cannon  conquered  from  the  ene- 
my during  a  campaign  of  three  months. 

»  Of  this  description  are  the  "  Waterloo  Medals,"  distributed  by  order  of 
parliament,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  nation,  to  the  ilhislrious  gene- 
ral and  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Waterloo;  and  also  the  beautiful  seriesof  medals  struck  under  the 
direction  ofMr.  Mudie,  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  British 
army  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  series  of  French  medals,  usually  called 
the  Napoleon  medals,  executed  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
achievements  ofthe  French  armies. 

3  See  pp.  15 — 22.  supra. 

*  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
vol.  i.pp.  264.266. 

'  When  we  say  that  the  Scripture  is  the  inspired  word  of  God,  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  was  all  spoken  by  him,  or  that  it  was  written  by  him,  or  thai 
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IV.  Since  tlic  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  profess  to 
be  given  by  ino])irntioii  of  (j'od,  and  iiavo  been  recognised  as 
sucn  in  c.w.ry  a";e'  (wiiich  in  itself  is  no  mean  presumptive 
argument  that  they  are  divincdy  inspired  wr'itinp-s'),  and  since 
also  there  liave  been  many  iinjiostors  in  the  world  who  have 
pretended  to  l)e  divinely  inspired,  it  is  necessary  that  the  au- 
thors of  tlie  dispensations  contained  in  tlie  Bible  should  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidences  of  tlieir  divine  mission.  ^\  hat 
then  are  tlie  evitlonces  of  inspiration  with  which  every  ra- 
tional creature  ouo^ht  to  be  perfectly  satisfied]  This  impor- 
tant question  aduiits  of  a  clear  ami  decisive  answer;  for,  as 
the  exist'jnce  of  any  power  is  demonstrated  by  its  operations, 
so  the  possession  ot'supermdural/cnowla/i^e  is  established  by 
the  pcrfomiance  oi supernatural  works,  or  miracles;  or  as  an 
acquaintance  with  any  lanouajife  is  manifested  by  speaking  it 
with  propriety  and  ease,  so  tlie  gift  of  inspiration  is  unques- 
tionat)ly  disjjlayed  by  the  foretelling  of  luture  events  with 
precision.  Miruchs  and  Prophecy,  therefore,  are  the  two  grand 
criteria  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  in  the  Scriptures.  Pro- 
phecies are  tlu;  language  of  inspiration,  and  miracles  are  the 
operation  of  that  divine  agency  by  which  the  pro])het  is  in- 
fluenced. The  testimony  of  our  senses  is  not  a  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  objects,  than  mira- 
cles ancf  prophecy  are  of  the  existence  of  inspiration;  and 
though  bolii  tnese  modes  of  evideiice  are  calculated,  as  well 
for  us  who  live  in  remoter  times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in 
the  earliest,  yet  the  evidence  from  miracles  seems  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  them,  as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  us. 
To  them,  miracles  would  appear  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of 
a  revelation,  as  they  are  addressed  to  the  senses  of  the  rude 
and  the  refined,  and  establish  the  truth  of  a  religious  system 
at  once,  witliout  subtle  disquisitions,  for  v^hich  comparatively 
few  persons  possess  leisure,  talents,  or  inclination.  Miracles 
convince  the  mind  at  once  ;  while  prophecy  does  not  give  im- 
mediate conviction,  but  the  means  of  conviction  to  such  as  in 
due  time  shall  compare  predictions  with  events.  The  an- 
cients, who  beheld  the  miracles,  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  prophecies  would  be  accomplished  ;  just  as  the  moderns, 
who  see  them  fnl tilled,  have,  besides  other  arguments,  a 
strong  presumption  that  miracles  were  performed.  The  argu- 
ments from  miracles,  depending  on  written  testimony,  will  at 
all  times  he  equally  lorcible,  while  that  from  prophecy 
(which  has  been  termed  a  standing  miracle)  is  increasing  in 
strength  through  every  age;  and  the  more  prophecies  are  ful- 
filled, the  more  testimonies  there  are,  and  connrmationsof  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  divine  revelation  ;  and  in  this  respect 
we  have  eminently  the  advantage  over  those  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
They  had  this  growing  evidence  in  part,  but  to  us  this  amaz- 
ing web  is  stfil  mere  unfolded,  and  more  of  its  wonderful 
texture  is  displayed.  They  indeed  heard  the  discourses  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  they 
beheld  their  miracles :  but  w^e  have  this  advantage  over 
them,  that  several  things,  which  were  then  only  foretold  are 
now  fulfilled;  and  what  were  to  them  only  matters  of  faith, 
are  become  matters  of  fact  and  certainty  to  us.^ 

The  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  and  prophecy  is  so 
abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  that  we  might  safely  rest  its  divine  authority  on  these 
proofs.  There  are,  however,  other  internal  evidences,  which, 
though  not  so  obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy, 
come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments  of  even/  person, 
whether  learned  or  illiterate,  and  which  leave  infidels  in 
every  situation  without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are, 
the  sublime  doctrine  and  excellent  moral  precepts  revealed  in 

ever;/  t\t\ng  tlial  is  contained  llicrein  is  the  word  of  God.  But  a  distinction 
id  lo  be  made  between  {hose  precepts,  which  inculcate  justice,  mercy,  and 
holiness  of  life,  and  the  hislur  teal  parts,  wliicli  show  the  conseijuencesofa 
life  in  opposition  to  those  principli-s.  The  first  are  properly  sacred,  because 
U)ey  not  only  lead  a  man  to  liappincss  even  in  tlH«  life,  but  also  give  hiui  an 
evidence  ol  things  not  seen  in  the  life  to  come  ;  and  thus  are  called  the 
Kotd  of  God,  as  those  moral  virtues  can  only  have  their  origin  from  tlie 
fountain  of  all  goodness.  The  last,  that  is,  the  historical  parts,  though  some 
are  the  words  of  good  men, — wicked  men, — or  the  speeches  of  Satan  (on 
which  account  they  cannot  be  termed  the  word  or  words  of  God),  have  a  simi- 
lar tendency;  .is  they  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  malice,  pride,  and  bias- 
oliemy  of  tlie  spirit  ol^wickedness,  and  onthe  other  hand,  that  siiirit  of  divine 
philaiilliropliy,  which,  throughout  the  whole  llible,  breathes  nothing  but 
'■  peace  on  ciuth,  good  will  towards  men."  The  nature  and  extent  of  inspi- 
ration are  fully  considered,  infra,  in  No.  II.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

'  For  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  Josepliu.s  against  Apion,  book  i.  §8. 
(See  the  passage  in  p.  30.  supra.)  For  the  belief  of  the  modern  Jews,  see 
their  confession  of  faith,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  I3th  century, 
in  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  pp.  2-15, 246.  Dr.  Whitljy  has  collected 
the  testimony  of  ChrLslians  during  the  first  three  centuries,  in  the  General 
Preface  to  his  Commentary,  pp.  xvii. — xx. 

»  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  pp.  3, 4.  ninth  edi- 
tion. 


the  Scripture;  the  wonderful  harmony  and  intimate  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  all  the  parts  of  Scripture;  the  mira- 
culous preservation  of  the  Scriptures ;  their  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  a.=» 
evinced  by  the  blessed  eflects  which  are  invariably  produced 
by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages possessed  oy  the  Christian  Revelation  over  all  other 
religions. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  MIRACLES,  RELATED  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS, 
ARE  PROOFS  THAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE  GIVEN  BV  INSPIRA- 
TION OF  GOD. 

I.  ./?  Jiliracle  dejined. — II.  J^ature  of  the  evidence  from  Mira- 
ales. — III.  Their  JDeai^n. — IV.  Credilnlity  of  JV[tr(iclea,viii- 
ilieatcd  and  proved. — V.  Refutation  of  tlie  olijection  thai  tlie 
evidence  for  the  credibility  of  JMiracles  decreases  luith  the 
lapse  of  yenrs,  and  the  contrary  proved. — VI.  Criteria  for 
ascerlaininif  true  J\firaclea. — VII.  Jlpplieation  of  these  cri- 
teria, 1.  To  the  Miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua,  and,  2. 
To  those  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Jlpostles,  the  number,  va- 
riety, design,  and  ffreatness  of -which,  as  -well  as  the  persons 
by  -whom  and  before  ivhom,  and  the  manner  in  ivhich  they 
were  performed,  are  fully  considered,  together  with  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  them. — The  JMiracles  of  Christ  and  hilt 
.■Qpostles  xvere  never  denied. — VIII.  Jin  Examination  nj 
some  of  the  principal  Miracles  related  in  the  J\''ev)  Testa- 
vient,  particularly,  1.  The  Conversion  of  JVuter  into  ll'ine 
by  Christ. — 2.  The  Feeding  of  Five  Thousand. — 3.  The 
Healing  of  the  Paralytic. — 4.  Giving  Sight  to  the  man  ti-ho 
ivas  born  blind. — 5.  The  Healing  of  a  man,  lame' from  his 
birth,  by  Peter  and  John. — 6.  liaising  from  the  dead  the 
daughter  of  Jairus. — 7.  The  Jt'idotv's  Son  at  J^'ain. — 8- 
.^nd  Lazarus. — IX.  The  nF.suRRECTiox  o/JesM*  Christ,  viz. 
1.  Christ's  Prophetic  Declarations  concerning  his  Death 
and  Resurrection. — 2.  The  Evidence  of  .Adversaries  of  the 
Christian  Jiame  and  faith  to  this  fact. — 3.  The  Character 
of  the  ..ipostles  by  -whom  it  -was  attested,  and  the  Miracles 
•wrought  by  them ;  all  xuhich  demonstrate  the  reality  and 
truth  of  Christ's  resurrection. — X.  General  Summary  of 
the  Argument  furnished  by  Miracles. — XI.  Comparison  of 
them  with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  Miracles,  particu- 
larly those,  1.  Of  Aristeas  the  Proconnesian. — 2.  Of  Py- 
thagoras.— 3.  Of  Alexander  of  Pontus. — 4.  Of  Vespasian. 
— 5.  Of  Apollonius  of  Tyana. — 6.  Pretended  miracle  at 
Saragossa. — 7.  Pretended  miracles  of  the  Abbd  de  Parist 
— The  Reality  of  the  Christian  Miracles  demonstrated. 

I.  A  Miracle  defined. 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event,  contrary  to  the  established  const i- 
tat  ion  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspension  or  contrnlmeni 
of,  or  deviation  from,  the  knerwn  laws  of  nature,  wrought  either  by 
the  immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of 
God,  and  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that 
it  is  perfyrmed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God ^ 
firr  titc  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attes- 
tation of  the  authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person. 

Nature  is  the  assemblage  of  created  beings.  These  beings 
act  upon  each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certaia 
rules  formed  by  Infinite  vVisdom,  to  which  God  has  been 

E leased  to  conform  his  own  agency.  These  rules  are  called 
y  philosophers  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth,^  Effects  which  are  produced 
by  the  regular  operation  of  these  laws,  or  which  are  con- 
formable to  the  establislied  course  of  events,  are  said  to  be 
natural;  and  every  palpable  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or 
deviation  from,  these  laws,  or  rather  from  the  progress  of 
things  according  to  these  laws — which  is  accompanied  with 
a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed  according 
to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God — is  a  miracle. 
"  Thus  the  production  of  grain  by  vegetation  is  according  to 
a  laAV  of  nature;  were  it  to  fall  like  rain  from  the  clouds, 
there  would  be  a  miracle.  Or,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
dead  return  not  to  life ;  were  a  dead  person  to  become  alive 
again,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  It  is  thus  carefully  to  be 
distinguished,  although  the  distinction  be  not  often  observed, 
from  events  of  extraordinary  magnificence  or  unusual  oc- 
currence. A  miracle,  indeed,  must  be  unusual ;  but  events 
may  be  both  unusual  and  magnificent  which  are  not  miracu- 
lous. The  appearance  of  a  comet  is  unusual,  and  a  violent 
•  Jer.  xxiiii.  25.  xxxi.  35,   Job  xxxviii.  33. 
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tliMndor  storni  is  magnificent ;  but  in  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  there  a  suspension  or  alteration  of  any  of  nature's 
laws.  All  the  various  appearances,  indeed,  which  material 
or  mental  phenomena  may,  accordin^r  to  those  laws,  assume, 
wo  are,  perhaps,  far  from  knowing.  But  it  is  one  thinir  to 
assume  an  appearance,  which,  althou;^h  a  variety,  is  obvious- 
ly, from  its  analo"y,  resolvable  into  a  general  law,  and 
-another,  to  suspend  or  reverse  the  law;  and  it  is  by  this 
total  alteration,  of  what  from  ample  experience  and  induction, 
even  we,  with  all  our  ignorance,  can  safely  pronounce  to  be 
a  law  of  nature,  that  a  miracle  must  be  distinguished  from 
every  other  phenomenon.  We  ascertain  these  laws  by  an 
experience  so  extensive  and  uniform,  that  it  produces  a  cer- 
tainty of  expectation,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  certainty  ac- 
companying the  testimony  ot  our  senses :  this  undoubted 
Sennanency  being  the  foundation  of  all  those  rules  of  con- 
uct  in  the  affairs  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  all  genera- 
tions, and  implied  in  all  the  most  brilliant  discoveries,  and 
profound  calculations,  in  the  science  of  physics."'  It  is 
further  essential  to  a  miracle,  that  it  be  accompanied  with  a 
])revious  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed  acco,rding 
to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or 
evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the 
authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person.  "  This 
intimation  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  happen  in 
tjie  ordinary  course  ot  things ;  and  it  must  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  calculation  and  power,  that  it  may  neither 
appear  to  be  the  effect  of  foresight  and  science,  as  an  eclipse, 
nor  the  contrivance  of  human  in^^enuity  and  expertness,  as 
tbe  feats  of  jugglers." 

II.  Nature  of  the  Evidence  arising- from  miracles. 

It  is  commonly  objected  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason. 

Answf.r. — This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  possibility  of 
miracles,  such  as  we  have  described  them  to  be,  is  not  contrary  to 
reason,  and  consequently  their  credibility  is  capable  of  a  rational 
proof;  and  though  we  cannot  give  a  mechanical  account  of  the 
manner  how  they  are  done,  because  they  are  done  by  the  unusual 
interposition  of  an  invisible  agent,  superior  both  in  wisdom  and 
power  to  ourselves,  we  must  not  therefore  deny  the  fact  which 
our  own  senses  testify  to  be  done.  Every  thing  we  see  is,  in 
one  sense,  a  miracle  :  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  put 
a  twig  into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  find  that  it  becomes  a 
tree  ;  but  how  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  how 
it  increases,  we  know  not.  We  look  around  us,  and  see  "the 
forest  sometimes  shaken  by  storms,  at  other  times  just  yielding 
to  the  breeze  ;  in  one  part  of  the  year  in  full  leaf,  in  another, 
naked  and  desolate.  We  all  know  that  the  seasons  have  an 
effect  on  these  things,  and  philosophers  will  conjecture  at  a  few 
immediate  causes ;  but  in  what  manner  these  causes  act,  and 
how  they  put  nature  in  motion,  the  wisest  of  them  know  not. 
When  the  _storm  is  up,  why  does  it  not  contuiue  to  rage  ? 
When  the  air  is  calm,  what  rouses  the  storm  1  We  know  not, 
but  must,  after  our  deepest  researches  into  first  causes,  rest  satis- 
fied with  resolving  all  into  the  power  of  God.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing we  cannot  comprehend  the  most  common  of  these 
appearances,  they  make  no  impression  on  us,  because  they  are 
common,  because  they  happen  according  to  a  stated  course,  and 
are  seen  every  day.  If  they  were  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  though  in  themselves  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend, 
they  would  still  appear  more  wonderful  to  us,  and  more  immedi- 
ately the  work  of  God.  Thus,  when  we  see  a  child  grow  into  a 
man,  and,  when  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  turn  to  corruption, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  because  we  see  it  every  day  ; 
but  were  we  to  see" a  man  restored  from  sickness  to  health  by  a 
word,  or  raised  to  life  from  the  dead  by  a  mere  command,  though 
these  things  are  not  really  more  unaccountable,  yet  we  call  the 
uncommon  event  a  miracle,  merely  because  it  is  uncommon. 
We  acknowledge,  however,  that  both  are  produced  by  God,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises 
from  miracles ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve 
them,  when  well  attested  and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness 
or  justice  of  God,  only  because  they  were  performed  several 
ages  ago,  than  we  have  to  disbelieve  the  more  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  Providence  which  passed  before  our  own  time, 
^  because  the  same  occurrences  may  never  happen  again  during 
our  lives.  The  ordinary  course  of  nature  proves  the  being 
and  providence  of  God ;  these  extraordinary  acts  of  power 
prove  the  divine  commission  of  that  person  who  performs 
tiiem. 

«  Dr.  Cook's  Inqtury  into  tbe  Dooksof  the  New  Testament,  p.  337.  Edia> 
l>ur«h,  1821.  8vo. 


"  No  event  can  be  justly  deemed  miraculous  merely  be- 
cause it  is  strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccountable ;  for  it  m;:y 
be  nothing  more  than  the  regular  effect  of  some  physical 
cause  operating  according  to  an  established  though  unknown 
law  of  nature.  In  this  country  earthquakes  happen  but 
rarely,  and  at  no  stated  periods  of  time;  and  for  monstrous 
births  perhaps  no  particular  and  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given ;  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  regular  an  effect  of  the  es- 
tablishca  laws  of  nature  as  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  or 
the  inovements  of  a  steam  engine  ;  and  no  man  doubts,  but 
that,  under  particular  circumstances  unknown  to  him,  the 
monster  is  nature's  genuine  issue.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
before  we  can  pronounce  an  event  to  be  a  true  miracle,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  be  known, 
and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be  in  some  degree  un- 
derstood ;  for  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  are  totally  ig- 
norant of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  detenriine  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  a  deviation  from  her  course.  Miracles,  there- 
fore, are  not,  as  some  have  represented  them,  appeals  to  our 
ignorance.  They  suppose  some  antecedent  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  nature,  without  which  no  proper  judgment  can 
be  formed  concerning  them  ;  though  with  it  their  reality  may 
be  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  disputation. 
Thus,  were  a  physician  to  give  instantly  sight  to  a  blind 
man,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation, 
which  we  had  never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  which  we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  to 
us  undoubtedly  be  wonderful;  but  we  could  not  pronounce 
it  rnira£ulous,  because  it  might  be  the  physical  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  unguent  on  the  eye.  But  were  he  to  give 
sight  to  his  patient  merely  by  commanding  him  to  receive  it, 
or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  ^ould  with  the  ut- 
most confidence  pronoimce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  because 
we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice,  nor  human 
spittle,  has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any 
such  power  over  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now 
ignorant,  that  persons  apparently  dead  are  often  restored  to 
their  families  and  friends,  by  being  treated,  during  suspended 
animation,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Ilumane  So- 
ciety. To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men  of  science, 
these  resuscitations  appear  very  wonderful ,■  but  as  they  are 
known  to  be  effected  oy  ph)'sical  agency,  they  can  never  be 
considered  as  miracuhus  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
though  they  may  suggest  to  different  minds  very  different 
notions  of  the  state  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real  miracle,  who  had 
seen  a  person,  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  come  alive  0U|t 
of  the  grave  at  the  cull  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld  a 
person,  exhibiting  all  the  common  evidences  of  death,  in- 
stantly resuscitated  merely  by  being  desired  to  live."^ 

Since  miracles  are  effects  contrary  to  the  established  con- 
stitution of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be 
performed  on  trivial  occasions ;  for  the  laws,  in  conformity 
to  which  created  beings  act,  being  a  consequence  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  beings,  and  of  the  relations  which  they  bear 
to  each  other,  are  invariable.  It  is  by  them  God  governs  tbe 
world  :  he  alone  established  them  :  he  alone  can  suspend 
them ;  and  from  the  course  of  things  thus  established  by  In-  . 
finite  Wisdom,  no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  him- 
self, or  by  some  person  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his 
power. 

III.  Design  of  Miracles. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  mission  of 
him  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  professedly  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  either.  A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of 
God.  From  the  perfect  veracity  of  him,  who  is  the  Supreme 
Beincr,  it  irresistibly  results  that  he  never  can  give,  nor  ra- 
tionally be  supposed  to  give,  his  testimony  to  any  thing  but 
truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we  know  that 
that  thing  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  testimony. 
The  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  were  wrouaht  to  prove 
that  their  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  God ;  therefore 
they  certainly  were  from  God. 

1.  To  this  it  has  been  objected,^  first,  that  believers  in 
the  Bible  argue  in  a  circle,  and  they  prove  the  doctrine  by 
the  miracle,  and  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  miracles  are  asserted  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to 
have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of  falsehood. 

Answeh. — (1.)  The  triumph  of  the  adversaries  of  Christian- 

a  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ml. 
»  By  Rousseau  and  others,  whose  objections  have  been  re-echoed  by 
more  recent  opposers  of  revelation. 
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hy  would  indcoJ  bn  complete,  if  wc  asserted  that  a  doctrine  can 
be  proved  to  be  reasonable  and  worthy  of  (iixl,  otilu  by  miracles, 
and  should  then  make  use  of  the  doctrine  to  prove  that  the  mira- 
cles come  from  Uod.  But  this  is  not  the  ca.sc.  Miracles  alone 
cannot  directly  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the  reasonableness 
or  absurdity,  of  any  doctrine.  As  miracles  arc  appeals  to  our 
si'nses,  so  are  doctrines  to  our  reason.  They  are  properly  cre- 
dentials and  testimonials,  which,  when  a  man  can  produce  openly 
and  fairly,  if  he  teaches  nothing  absurd, — much  more  if  his  doc- 
trines and  precepts  appear  to  be  good  and  beneficial, — he  ought 
to  be  obeyed. 

(2.)  The  opposcrs  of  revelation  arc  greatly  mistaken  when 
they  assert  that  Christians  argue  in  a  circle,  in  proving  the  doc- 
trines first  by  miracles,  and  then  the  miracles  again  by  the 
doctrines ;  and  the  mistake  lies  in  this, — that  men  do  not  distin- 
guish between  the  doctrines  which  wc  f)rovc  by  miracles,  and 
the  doctrines  by  which  we  li-y  miracles,  for  they  are  not  the  same 
doctrines.  The  great  doctrines  of  natural  religion  have  for  their 
evidence  the  works  of  nature,  and  want  not  the  support  of 
miracles.  Cod  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove  the  dilference 
between  good  and  evil ;  and  if  any  man  were  asked  how  he 
proves  temperance  or  chastity  to  be  duties,  or  murder  or  adultery 
to  begins,  he  would  not  recur  to  miracles  for  an  argument. 
Though  these  and  similar  duties  arc  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  they 
were  always  truths  and  duties  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and 
wc  are  in  possession  of  them,  without  the  help  of  miracles  or 
revelation.  And  these  are  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  the 
miracles.  But  when  any  new  doctrine  is  published  to  the  world, 
of  which  nature  has  given  no  notice,  it  is  of  necessity  that  such 
new  doctrines  should  be  established  by  new  proofs.  Now  the 
doctrines  which  are  to  be  proved  by  miracles,  arc  the  new  reveal- 
ed doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  neither  were  nor  could  be 
known  to  the  reason  of  man : — such  are  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion and  redemption  by  Christ,  of  sanctification  and  regeneration 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  who  ever  brought  these  doctrines  to 
prove  the  truth  or  divine  original  of  the  miracles? 

2.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  miracles  are  asserted,  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion of  falsehood ; — as,  for  example,  by  the  magicians  in 
KjTyjU,  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  by  tSatan  in  the  time  of 
Christ's  temptation. 

AsswKii. — (1.)  If  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  work  miracles, 
they  were  wrought  by  the  permission  of  God,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  cause,  in  the  hands  of  Moses, 
more  the  object  of  public  attention,  and  more  striking  to  the  view 
of  mankind.  This  was  done,  when  the  magicians  themselves 
were  put  to  silence,  and  forced  to  confess  that  the  works  of  Moses 
were  accomplished  by  the  Jin^er  of  God.  (Exod.  viii.  19.)  But 
the  trulh^is,  the  magicians  did  not  perform  any  miracles.  All 
that  they  did  [as  the  narrative  of  Moses  expressly  states]  was  to 
busy  themselves  in  their  enchantments  :  by  which,  every  man 
now  knows,  that,  although  the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  de- 
ceived, miracles  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished. 

(2.)  The  witch  of  Eudor  neither  wrought  nor  expected  to 
work  any  miracle.  ( 1  Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 25.)  This  is  clearly  evident 
from  her  astonishment  and  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  Semiuel. 
_Saul,  who  expected  a  miracle,  beheld  Samuel  without  any  pe- 
culiar surprise:  she,  who  expected  none,  with  amazement  and 
terror.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative,  neither  is 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  this  woman  had  power  to  call  up  Samuel, 
whom  Saul  wished  to  consult.  But,  before  the  sorceress  could 
prepare  her  enchantments  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  and  flat- 
tering Saul,  tlie  prophet  Samuel,  commissioned  by  God,  appear- 
ed, to  her  astonishment  and  consternation,  and  denounced  the 
judgment  of  death  upon  Saul.  We  are  certain  that,  in  this 
ca^e,  Sanmel  was  scut  by  God  himself;  because  the  message  he 
delivered  respected  a  future  event,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone  to  declare  what  shall  happen. ^ 

(3.)  Satan  is  said  by  the  evangelists  to  have  taken  Jesus 
Christ  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown 
him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  in  a 
moment  of  time  (Matt.  iv.  8.  Luke  iv.  .').) ;  which  transaction  a 
late  scoffing  antagonist  of  the  Scriptures  has  termed  "  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  things  called  miracles."     But  the  truth 

<  Dr.  Dwi^ht's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  That  the  Egyptian 
mngiciaiis  did  not  worli  miracles,  tias  been  proved  at  considerable  Icnjrlh 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles.  Chapter  iv.  Sect.  i.  Dr. 
Graves  has  given  the  chief  part  of  Dr.  Fanner's  Observations,  with  some 
additional  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, vol.  i.  Appendi.t,  Sect.  ii. 

•  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  a  well-written  and  satisfactory 
cominunicatioa  in  the  Lioadoa  Christian  Instructor  for  1SI&    Vol.  i.  pp. 


is,  that  this  transaction  is  not  one  of  the  "things  called  mira- 
cles:"  it  in  not  mentioned  as  clfected  by  supernatural  means,  or 
without  Christ's  free  consent.  Neither  were  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  exhibited  to  him.  The  Greek  word  ciK-Mjuivii-,  here 
translated  world,  very  frequently  signifies  land  or  country,  and 
ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  in  the  j)a.ssage  just  cited ;'  the 
meaning  being  no  other,  than  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus  Christ 
all  the  four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  comprised  in  the  land  of 
Judoia.  In  this  transaction  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  there 
was  any  thing  miraculous. 

'I'lio  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  miracles  is  to  mark  clearly 
the  divine  interposition;  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  this  to 
bo  their  desi<rn  ;  for  both  Moses  and  tne  prophets,  and  Jesus 
(Christ  and  his  apostles,  appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  their 
divine  tnis,sion.  Hence  we  draw  this  consequence,  that  he 
who  performs  a  miracle  performs  it  in  tiie  name  of  God,  and 
on  his  behalf;  tliat  is  to  say,  in  proof  of  a  divine  mission. 

IV-  CiiEDiBiLiTY  of  .Minicles  vindicated  and  proved. 

Whatever  minicles  arc  wrought,  they  are  miiltcr.s  of  ftiet, 
and  are  capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  evidence,  as  other 
facts  are.  To  those  who  beheld  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  by  his  apo.stlfs,  the 
seeing  of  those  miracles  performed  w;is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses  and  Jesus  ('hrist.  The 
witnesses,  iiowever,  must  be  suppose.'i  to  be  acnuainted  vi  ith 
the  course  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  sible  to  judge  tiiat  the  event 
in  question  was  contrary  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  this  cannot  be  doubt':d :  for  no 
man  of  ordinary  urulerstanding  could  be  incapable  of  a.=;c(r- 
taining  that  the  event  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, 
when  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  after- 
wards over  the  river  Jordan,  the  waters  being  stayed  in  their 
current  on  either  side ;  when  diseases  were  healed  by  a 
word  ;  when  sight  was  imparted  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  and  the  powers  of  speech  to  the  dumb,  merely  at  com- 
mand, and  without  the  use  of  any  other  means :  especially 
when  a  corpse,  that  had  begrun  to  putrefy,  was  restored  to 
life  by  the  speaking  of  a  word.  But  to  other  men,  miracle:?, 
like  other  events,  admit  of  the  evidence  of  testimony.  Now, 
as  we  cannot  doubt  the  competency  of  witnesses  to  ascertain 
facts,  their  credibility  is  the  only  point  to  be  considered ;  and 
this  must  be  determined  upon  the  principles  on  which  ih« 
credibility  of  testimony,  in  general,  depends.  As  this  topic 
has  been  dexterously  seized  by  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in 
order  to  decry  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  the  following  hints  on  the  value  of  human  testimony 
may  be  found  useful  in  enabling  the  student  to  investigate 
and  explain  them. 

For  estimating  the  value  of  single  evidences  the  two  follow- 
ing plain  rules  have  been  laid  down : — 

1 .  "  Any  thing  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  testimony, 
is  credible  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which  the  witness 
had  of  being  well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his 
freedom  from  any  bias  that  might  make  him  wish  to  impose 
upon  others. 

If  the  person  who  gives  us  information  appears  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  it,  and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if  there 
be  no  appearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive  us,  we  give 
our  assent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubta  we  enter- 
tain  on  either  of  these  heads. 

2.  The  more  persons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  trans- 
action, of  whicli  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  tiio 
stronger  is  the  evidence  for  it.  But,  the  more  persons  there 
are,  through  whose  hands  the  same  narration  is  conveyed  to 
us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  witnesses  arc  called  dependent  ones; 
but  in  the  former,  they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever 
imperfection  there  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of 
others ;  but  every  imperfection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  dependent  witnesses,  through  whose  hands  the  sanw 
story  is  transmitted." 

3.  The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story  being  related 
by  a  number  of  independent  witnesses  of  full  crediL  is  their 
complete  agreement  in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their 
disagreement  with  respect  to  things  of  less  conseauence,  or 
at  least  variety,  or  diversity,  in  their  manner  of  relating  the 
same  story. 

»  That  the  above  is  the  proper  rendering  nf  ouiou^iivi,  is  fully  prored  hy 
Dr.  I.ardner.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  241.  255,  266.  8to.  ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  132.  13» 
MO.  4to. 
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"Th"  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  importance 
they  win  all  equally  attend,  and  therefore  they  will  have  their 
minds  equally  impressed  with  the  ideas  of  them ;  but  that  to 
things  of  less  consequence  tliey  will  not  give  the  same  attention, 
and  therefore  they  will  bo  apt  to  conceive  diflerently  concerning 
them. 

•'  If  a  number  of  persons  agree  very  minutely  with  respect  to 
all  the  facts  of  any  narrative,  general  and  particular,  and  also  in 
the  order  and  manner  of  their  narration,  it  will  amount  to  a 
proof  that  they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  same  story ;  and 
in  this  they  will  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  some 
motive  not  favourable  to  the  value  of  their  testimony ;  and  be- 
sides, having  learned  circumstances  one  of  another,  they  cannot 
■be  considered  as  independent  of  one  another.  All  the  histories 
which  have  been  written  by  persons  in  every  respect  equally 
credible,  agree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found 
to  diller  with  regard  to  things  of  less  consequence.  VVe  like- 
wise distinguish  with  res-pcct  to  the  nature  of  the  fact  to  which 
our  assent  is  required ;  for  we  expect  more  numerous,  more  ex- 
press, and,  in  all  points,  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  its  previous  improbability,  arising  from  its 
want  of  analogy  to  other  facts  already  known :  and  in  this  there 
is  a  gradation  from  things  which  are  antecedently  highly  proba- 
ble, and  therefore  require  but  little  positive  evidence,  to  things 
vvliich  are  utterly  incredible,  being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already 
know  of  the  course  of  nature  and  the  author  of  it,  that  no  evi- 
dence could  convince  us  of  it." 

For  instance,  "  if  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was 
passing  through  a  certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
(he  knew)  had  business  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  my  servant  was  such,  that  I  had  never  known  him  to  tell 
me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  readily  believe  him;  and,  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  do  in  the  case,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  act  upon 
the  supposition  that  what  he  told  me  was  true.  Bnt,  if  the  same 
servant  should  say  that,  coming  through  the  same  place,  he  saw 
another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  dead,  I  should 
not  believe  him,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  not  naturally  im- 
possible ;  and  if  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  of  our  common  acquaint- 
ance, persons  of  knowledge  and  curiosity,  should,  independently 
of  one  another,  seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present  them- 
selves, and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I  might  believe  it."'  It 
follows,  however,  from  this  observation,  that  miracles  require  a 
much  stronger  testimony  than  common  facts ;  and  such  testimo- 
ny, it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  they  really  have. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  Avhether  scientific  or 
historical,  has  no  other  foundation  than  testimony.  How 
many  facts  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  or  other  departments 
of  science,  do  we  receive  without  having  seen  them,  only 
because  they  are  attested  to  us ;  though  they  may  seem  con- 
trary not  only  to  our  personal  experience,  but  also  to  common 
experience'?  For  instance,  I  am  informed  that  the  fresh- 
water polype,  when  cut  into  pieces,  is  re-produced  in  each 
piece ;  that  the  jiieces  of  this  insect,  when  put  end  to  end, 
intergraft  and  unite  together ;  that  this  same  insect  may  be 
turned  inside  out  like  a  glove ;  and  that  it  lives,  grows,  and 
multiplies,  in  this  new  state,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  state. 
Thase  are  strange  facts,  and  j^et  I  admit  them  upon  credible 
testimony.^  Again,  a  man  who  has  never  been  out  of  Great 
Britain  is,  by  testimony  alone,  as  fully  convinced  of  tHe  ex- 
istence of  foreign  countries  as  he  is  of  the  existence  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives.  No  person,  who  has  read  his- 
tory, has  any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Rome 
or  Paris,  or  that  there  formerly  existed  such  persons  as 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Cffisar,  than  he  has  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  that 
queen  Elizabeth  some  time  since  reigned  in  this  island,  or 
that  William  the  Fourth  is,  at  present,  sovereign  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  The  truth  of  these  events  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  general  and  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  by  which  it  is 
80  firmly  established,  that,  were  a  set  of  learned  men  now  to 
arise,  and,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  ancient  contra- 
dictory statements,  to  endeavour  by  specious  reasonings  to 
destroy  our  belief  of  it,  it  would  argue  the  greatest  folly  and 
weakness  to  be  moved  by  them.  The  truth  of  other  facts  is 
substantiated  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  such  evidence 
almost  the  whole  business  and  intercourse  of  human  life  is 
conducted.     But,  however  applicable  this  reasoning  may  be 

I  Dr.  Priestley's  Institutes  of  Natiiral  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp. 
S74— 278.  On  the  subject  of  the  credibility  of  testimony  Mr.  Gambler's 
Moral  Evidence  may  be  very  advantageously  consulted. 

«  The  curious  reader  vyiU  find  accounts  of  numerous  experiments  on 
the.se  extraordinary  animals  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vols.  xlii.  itliii.  xliv.  and  xlix. 


to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  it  hrs  been  laid  down 
by  some  persons  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  prove  a  miracle.  This  assertion  was  first  made 
by  a  late  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  notions  have  been 
adopted  by  all  later  deists,  and  who.?e  argument  in  substance 
is  this: — '•  Experience,  which  in  some  things  is  variable,  in 
others  is  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning 
matters  of  fact.  Variable  experience  gives  rise  to  probabi- 
lity only:  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  ])roof.  Our 
belief  of  any  fact,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  ia 
derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  of  the 
veracity  of  human  testimony.  If  the  fact  attested  be  mira- 
culous, there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  oi 
proof  against  proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  :  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  ha,s 
established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  any 
proof  whatever  derived  from  human  testimony."'* 

Now,  to  this  reasoning,  or  the  most  prominent  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  it,  several  decisive  answers  have  been  or  may  be 
given.     A  few  of  these  may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

(1.)  "Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  celebrated  '  Uissertation  on 
Miracles,'  shows  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  thus  : — 
'  The  evidence  arising  from  human  testimony  is  nut  derived 
soldy  from  experience:  on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a 
natura^  influence  on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience. 

'The  early  and  unlimited  assent  given  to  testimony  by  chil 
dren,  gradually  contracts  as  they  advance  in  life :  it  is  therefore 
more  consonant  to  truth  to  say,  that  our  diffidence  in  testimony 
is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has  this 
foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of 
any  fact  is  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular 
instance.  The  evidence  arising  from  the  single  testimony  of  a 
man  of  known  veracity  will  go  further  to  estabhsh  a  belief  of  its 
being  actually  reversed.  If  liis  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few 
others  of  the  same  character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to 
the  truth  of  it.  Now,  though  the  operations  of  nature  are  go- 
verned by  human  lawp,  and  tliough  we  have  not  the  testimony 
of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  violatioji  of  them;  still,  if  in  par- 
ticular instances  we  have  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, and  those,  too,  men  of  strict  integrity,  swayed  by 
no  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  and  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually  witnesses  of  the.?o 
violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe 
them.' 

'■  (2.)  "  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  li;riited 
a  view  of  the  laws  and  course  of  nature. 

"  If  wc  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find  that  lifelese  matter 
is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  any  laws,  or  of  being  endued  with 
any  powers;  and,  therefore,  what  is  usually  called  the  course 
of  nature,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea- 
sure of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies.  So 
that  it  is  as  easy  frf  the  Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think 
the  course  of  nature,  as  to  preserve  it.  Those  effects,  w-hich  are 
produced  in  the  world  regularly  and  indesinently,  and  which  are 
usually  termed  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  provi- 
dence of  the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  upon  any 
extraordinary  occasion,  are  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is 
manifest  could  not  have  been  either  by  human  power,  or  by 
what  is  called  chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediate  interpo- 
sition of  the  Deity  on  that  special  occasion.  God,  it  must  be 
recollected,  is  the  governor  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physi' 
cal  world;  and  since  the  moral  well-being  of  the  universe  is  of 
more  consequence  than  its  physical  order  and  regularity,  it  fol- 
lows, obviously,  that  the  laws,  conformably  with  which  the  ma- 
terial world  seems  generally  to  be  regulated,  are  subservient,  and 
may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws  by  which  the  moral  world  is 
governed.  Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial 
effect  if  it  were  not  so),  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred  that  it  is 
'  a  violation  of  the  laius  of  nature,'  allowing  the  term  to  include 
a  regard  to  moral  tendencies.  The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and 
holy  God  governs  the  world  cannot,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  re- 
veal them,  be  learnt  in  any  other  way  than  from  testimony ; 
since,  on  this  supposition,  nothing  but  testimony  can  bring  ua 
acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations,  and  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necrssary  previously  to  our  coi 

-  •    »  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  art.  Abridgment. 
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rectly  inferring  those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  ad- 
milted  as  constituting  the  principal  means  of  discovering  the  real 
laws  by  which  the  universe  has  been  regulated;  that  testimony 
assures  us  that  the  apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  in- 
terrupted to  produce  important  moral  effects;  and  we  must  not 
at  random  disregard  such  testimony,  because,  in  estimating  its 
credibility,  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely  more  at  the  moral, 
than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with  any  particular 
event."' 

(.3.)  The  futility  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophism  may  also  be 
shown,  even  upon  its  own  avowed  principles. 

If  the  secret  of  compounding  gunpowder  had  perished  by  the 
accidental  death  of  its  discoverer,  immediately  after  its  extraor- 
dinary powers  had  been  exhibited  before  a  hundred  competent 
witnesses,  on  the  principles  of  the  sophism  now  before  us,  the 
fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers  must  immediately  be  rejected  as 
a  manifest  falsehood.  For,  that  a  small  black  powder  should 
possess  such  powers,  contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind. The  attestation,  therefore,  of  the  hundred  witnesses  plainly 
contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  hundred  witnesses  should  be  liars,  than  that 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind  should  be  contravened. 
Therefore,  the  pretended  black  powder  possessed  no  such  extra- 
ordinary powers,  as  those  which  these  false  witnesses  would  fain 
ascribe  to  it. 

(4.)  'llvis  sophism  (for  argument  it  can  scarcely  be  called) 
"  proves  loo  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing. 

"  It  proves  too  much ;  for,  if  I  am  to  reject  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  miracles,  because  testimony  has  often  deceived  me, 
whilst  nature's  order  has  never  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought 
to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have  some- 
times given  false  reports,  whilst  nature  has  never  gone  astray  ; 
and,  therefore,  be  the  circumstances  ever  so  decisive  or  inconsist- 
ent with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe  what  I  see,  and  hear, 
and  touch  ;  what  my  senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  de- 
liberate judgment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  re- 
q'lires,  and  it  proves  too  much  :  for  disbelief  in  the  case  supposed 
is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pronounced  absurd  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  order  of  nature  on  which 
the  argument  rests  :  for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by 
tJie  exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment ;  and  if  these  fail  me  in 
the  most  unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their  testimony  to 
nature  is  of  little  worth."^ 

V.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  the  evidence  for  the 
credibility  of  miracles  decreases  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hume,  that 
"  whatever  may  be  conceded  to  those  who  received  miracles 
as  true  from  the  testimony  of  concurrent  witnesses,  those  who 
lived  a  thousand  years  alter  the  event  can  have  no  reason  to 
believe  it;  and  that  if  we  admit  that  concurrent  testunony 
may  auirment,  still  successive  testimony  diminishes,  and  that 
so  rapidly  as  to  command  no  assent  alter  a  few  centuries  at 
most." 

1  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c,  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177.  This  argument  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  ex- 
lent  by  Professor  Vince,  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles, 
8vo. ;  and  with  much  acuteness  by  Dr.  D\vi"ht,  hi  his  System  of  Theology, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  498 — 5CN5.  See  al.so  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  lect.  30.  pp. 
72—91.  and  Ur.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  pp. 
336— 30"2.  The  sceptical  tlieory  of  Hume  concerning  testimony  has  been 
exposed  with  singular  ability  by  Ur.  Whately,  in  his  "Historic  Doubts" 
relative  to  the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  has  applied  it  to  the  history 
of  thai  extraordinary  man,  to  which  he  has  shown  iliat  it  applies  with  so 
inuoh  greater  force  than  it  does  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian  narrative,  as  to 
reduce  the  disciple  of  Hume  to  this  dilemma,  viz.  cither  to  abandon  his 
theory  altogether,  or  to  apply  it  first  where  it  is  most  applicable  ;  and  upon 
those  grounds,  on  which  no  impugns  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  accounts  of  Bonaparte,  with  which  the  world  was  so  long  amazed 
and  terrified,  to  have  been  a  mere  forgery — the  anmsement  of  wits— or 
Ihe  bugbear  of  politicians. 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  offuUtj  investigating  the  subject  of  miracles, 
win  find  it  very  ably  treated  in  Urs.  Campbell's  and  Adams's  Treatises,  in 
reply  to  the  sophistry  of  Hume ;  in  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i. 
pp.  157 — '^. ;  in  Dr.  Price's  Four  Uiasertaiions  on  Providence,  &c.  diss. 
IV.  pp.  384.  et  seq.  (4th  edit.);  in  the  Criterion  of  the  late  Dr.  Douglas,  15p. 
of  .SaUsbury  ;  and  in  Dr.  Elrington's  Sermons  on  Miracles,  at  the  Donnellan 
Lectures  for  1795,  8vo.  Dublin,  1796.  See  also  Bp.  Gleig's  Dissertation  on 
Miracles  (in  the  tliird  volume  of  his  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  240.  et  seq),  in  which  the  recent  endeavours  in  a  celebrated  lite- 
rary journal  to  support  the  sceptical  notions  of  Hume  and  his  followers 
are  most  ably  exposed;  as  they  also  are  in  the  Rev.  J.  Sonier\-ille's  "Re- 
marks on  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of 
Hume  on  Miracles  is  maintained."  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1815.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  Professor  Vemet's  Traitfe  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne 
also  discuss  Ihe  subject  of  miracles  at  considerable  length,  and  present 
both  solid  and  learned  replies  to  the  objections  of  the  opposers  of  revela- 
tion. 

»  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion, 
p  20. 
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AxswEH. — ^This  objection  is  specious,  but  very  far  from  being 
correct.  It  is  not,  indeed,  denied,  "  that  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  credibility  vanishes  with  time ;  but  no  testimony  is  really 
in  the  nature  of  things  rendered  less  credible  by  any  other  cause, 
tlian  the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those  conditions  which  first 
made  it  rationally  credible.  A  testimony  continues  etjuatly 
credible,  so  long  as  it  is  transmitted  with  all  those  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  first  procured  it  a  certain  degree  of  credit 
amongst  men,  proportionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  condi- 
tions. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  persons  who  transmit  the  tes- 
timony are  able,  honest,  and  diUgent  in  all  the  requisite  inqui- 
ries as  to  what  they  transmit,  and  how  should  the  credibility  due 
to  their  testimony  be  weakened,  but  by  the  omission  of  circum- 
stances 1  which  omi.ssion  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  No 
calculation  of  the  decrease  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  in 
which  a  man  bears  witness  respecting  realities,  and  not  the  fic- 
tions of  his  own  brain,  can  ever  proceed  upon  any  other  princi- 
ple than  that  of  the  characters  and  quaUfications  of  the  witncs.ses  : 
and,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  credibility  of  any  matter  of  fact  de- 
pends upon  pure  testimony,  those  who  live  at  the  remotest  dis- 
tance of  time  may  have  the  same  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it,  as 
those  persons  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  in  which  the  thing 
was  said  to  be  done ;  that  identical  time  being  of  course  ex- 
cluded. 

"  In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the  evidence  on 
which  ii'e  believe  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  be  less  than 
that  on  which  those  facts  were  accredited  by  Christians  in  the 
second  or  third  centuries  1  They  possessed  the  standard  writ- 
ings of  the  evangelists  ;  so  do  we  :  what  those  books  then  con- 
tained, they  now  contain  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  seems 
likely,  under  the  care  of  Providence,  to  preserve  them  genuine  to 
the  end  of  time.  This  admirable  invention  has  so  far  secured  all 
considerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  no  ordinary  calami- 
ties of  wars,  dissolutions  of  governments,  &.c.  can  destroy  any 
material  evidence  now  in  existence,  or  render  it  less  probable  to 
those  who  shall  live  in  a  thousand  years'  time,  than  it  is  to  us. 
With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  reUgion,  indeed,  it  is 
notorious  that  our  evidence  in  favour  of  them  has  increased 
instead  of  diminishing  since  the  era  of  printing,  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  letters  ;  and,  as  even 
the  recent  inquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced  fresh  evi- 
dence, there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  continue  to  increase. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible, 
that  men  ever  talk  of  the  daily  diminution  of  credibiUty.  Who 
complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompcy,  or  Cajsar  1  How  many  fewer 
of  the  events  recorded  by  Plutarch,  or  Polybius,  or  Livy,  are  be- 
lieved now  (on  account  of  a  diminution  of  evidence),  than  were 
believed  by  Mr.  Addison,  or  Lord  Clarendon,  or  Geoflfrey  Chau- 
cer 1  It  might  be  contended,  with  some  show  of  probability,  thai 
we  know  more  of  those  ancients  than  the  persons  now  men- 
tioned ;  but  that  is  widely  different  from  accrediting  less.  We 
never  hear  persons  wishing  they  had  lived  ages  earlier,  that  they 
might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus  was  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  battles  by  Alexan- 
der, that  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal  was  entirely 
routed  by  Scipio,  or  Pompey  by  Julius  Ctesar  :  though  we  some- 
times find  men  of  ardent  and  enterprising  minds  exclaiming — 
'  O  that  I  had  lived  and  been  present  when  such  and  such  splen- 
did events  occurred  :  how  lively  an  interest  should  I  have  taken 
in  such  scenes,  how  much  concern  in  their  termination  !'  And, 
indeed,  it  is  the  frequent  hearing  of  like  exclamations  that  causes 
men  to  confound  weight  of  testimony  with  warmth  or  depth  of 
feeling  ;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real 
evidence,  or  the  true  basis  for  belief  of  history,  and  the  sensibi* 
impression  or  influence  which  such  history  may  make  upon  the 
mind.  We  believe  as  firmly  that  Lucretius  killed  himself  in  the 
debrium  of  a  fever,  as  that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wrongs  she  had  received  from  Tarquin's  son ;  yet 
we  feel  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  the  latter  event  than  in 
the  former.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  or  the  result  of  the  contest 
between  Anthony  and  OctaNdus  respecting  the  empire  of  the 
world,  would  doubtless  be  much  more  deeply  felt,  and  much  more 
warmly  conversed  about,  witliin  two  centuries  of  the  circum- 
stances, than  they  ever  are  now  ;  yet  those  who  then  conversed 
about  them  had  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their  occurrence  a;? 
we  have  ;  that  is,  just  none  at  all.  And  the  like  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  authentic  history.  So. 
that,  having  established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  on.  evidence  fal'  superior  to  that  on  which 
other  historic  boolis  are  received,  it  is  the  most  idle  and  ridicu- 
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Ions  thing  imaginable,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  any  of  the  facts  '  erroneous  doctrines  which  that  church  has  imposed  upor  her 
therein  recorded  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in 
which  they  occurred."' 

Thni5,  the  historical  evidences  of  the  genuineness,  truth, 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Scrintures  are  so  far  from  grow- 
intr  less  and  less  by  the  lapse  oi'  ages  (as  some  antagonists 
oAevelatiou  liave  insinuated),  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  they  are 
progressively  increasing  with  increasing  years  :  for  so  many 
new  evidences  and  coincidences  have  been  discovered  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories,  as  abimdantly  to 
make  up  for  any  evidences  that  may  have  been  lost  in  for- 
mer ages ;  and,  as  this  improvement  of  the  historical  evi- 
dences is  progressively  increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  daily  become  more  and  more  irresisti- 
ble to  all  candidand  serious  incjuirers.^ 

VI.  But,  however  satisfactory  the  preceding  general  ab- 
stract evidences  may  be,  it  is  not  necessai-^  to  rest  the  de- 
fence of  miracles  against  the  objections  of  infidels  wholly 
upon  them.  The  miracles  related  in  the  Bible  are  accom- 
panied by  such  evidences  as  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  ad- 
duce in  support  of  any  other  historic  fact,  and  such  as  can- 
not be  brought  to  substantiate  any  pretended  fact  whatever. 

.Since,  as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe,^  the 
proper  effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  inter- 
position, it  must  therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indicate 
such  interposition;  and  these  criteria  are  six  in  number 

1.  It  is  re(^uired,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or 
event,  which  is  stated  to  be  miraculous,  should  have  an  im- 
portant end,  worthy  of  its  author. 

2.  It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed :  in  other 
words,  the  fact  or  event  must  be  such,  that  the  senses  of 
mankind  can  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  it. 

4.  It  must  be  independent  ol"  second  causes. 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some 
outward  actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of 
the  fact  thus  publicly  wrought. 

8.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions 
and  observances  be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those 
events  took  place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  without  in- 
terruption.'' 

1.  The  first  character  of  a  miracle  is,  an  important  end, 
AND  WORTHY  OF  ITS  AUTHOR.  For  what  probability  is  there, 
that  the  Almighty  should  specially  interpose,  ana  suspend 
the  laws  by  which  he  governs  this  world,  without  any  neces- 
sity, for  a  frivolous  reason,  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom, 
and  unworthy  of  his  greatness]  Every  miracle,  then,  must 
have  a  useful  end,  and  one  to  which  second  causes  are  i7iade- 
quate ,- — as,  to  authorize  a  prophet,  or  to  establish  a  revela- 
tion. An  end  so  wise  and  so  benevolent  is  well  worthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

This  character  of  a  true  miracle  is  found  in  all  the  miracles 
recorded  as  being  performed  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  None 
of  them  are  represented  as  having  been  wrought  on  trivial  occa- 
sions. The  writers  who  mention  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
facts,  which  facts  they  affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly,  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  dispensations.  They 
are  indeed  so  incorporated  with  these  dispensations,  that  the  mi- 
racles cannot  be  separated  from  the  doctrines ;  and  if  the  mi- 
racles were  not  really  performed,  the  doctrines  cannot  be  true. 
Further,  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  were  wrought 
in  support  of  revelations,  which  opposed  all  the  religious  sys- 
tems, prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  age.  This  circum- 
stance alone  sets  them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely  above 
the  pagan  prodigies  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  Romish  church  ;  many  of  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  mere  natural  events,  while  others  are  repre- 
Kcnted  as  having  been  performed  in  secret,  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  and  long  before  the  time  oi  the  writers  by  whom  they 
are  related  ;  and  such  of  them  as  at  first  view  appear  to  be  best 
attested,  are  evidently  tricks  contrived  for  interested  purposes,  to 
flatter  power,  or  to  promote  the  prevailing  superstitions,  and  the 

«  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Re- 
jelation,  vol.  i  pp,  196.  i99.  On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Benson's  Ilulsean 
Lectures  for  1820,  pp.  78—^. 

•»  The  reader  who  is  desirous  oT  seeiv\g  tlwi  aj^ament  (which  is  liere  ne- 
f«ssarily  treated  vrith  brevity)  fully  discussed,  is  referred  to  the  Hubean 
?ii?®J^^**y'  *""'  iS31,  by  the  Rev.  George  Langshaw,  B.  A.  (Canibridee, 
1832.  8vo.),  entitled  '  The  Evidences  of  the  Truth  Of  the  Christian  TtTjligion 
are  not  weakened  by  Time." 

"  See  p.  95,  eupra. 

•  These  oi^teria  for  judging  of  nuracles,  with  their  illustrations,  are 
chiefly  abridged  from  Mr.  Lcshc's  Short  and  fiasy  method  with  iiie  Deists, 
ttA  Professor  Claparede's  "Considerations  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gws- 
»*L"  to  answer  to  Roiua^u,  translated  and  published  in  Svo.  London,  1758 


members,  as  articles  of  faith,  that  must  be  believed  on  pain  of 
damnation. 

2.  A  second  criterion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  be  instan- 
taneously AND  publicly  PERFORMED,  AND  BEFORE  CREDI- 
BLE WITNESSES. — A  business,  huddled  up  in  a  cloister  before 
a  few  interested  monks,  is  not  properly  attested.  But  when 
an  action  is  performed  before  the  public  eye,  as  the  miracles 
of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ  were,  or  before  witnesses  who 
have  totally  exculpated  themselves  of  having  any  end  but 
that  of  truth,  we  have  all  the  attestation  we  can  reasonably 
desire. 

(1.)  It  must  be  instantaneously  performed. 

A  miracle  does  not  present  the  shades  and  gradations  ob- 
servable in  nature.  Nature  proceeds  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but 
is  gradual  and  progressive  in  its  operations ;  does  not  create,  but 
unfolds ;  nourishes,  and  causes  to  sprout  and  grow ;  sets  to  work 
second  causes,  which  act  only  by  little  and  little,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce their  effect  until  the  end  of  a  certain  period.  From  this  rule 
the  divine  agency  is  entirely  free.  God  said,  "  Let  there  bo 
light,  and  there  -was  light." 

(2.)  Further,  publicity  or  notoriety  is  requisite. 

Not  that  a  miracle  performed  in  the  sight  of  a  few  witnesses 
is  the  less  a  miracle  on  that  account.  It  is  enough  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  spectators  worthy  of  credit.  The  no- 
toriety of  this  or  that  particular  miracle  may  be  more  or  less 
restrained  by  circumstances  ;  and  we  cannot  reject  a  miracle, 
properly  established,  under  the  pretence  that  it  has  not  had  all 
the  notoriety  which  we  might  have  imagined  to  be  necessary. 
How  great  soever  may  be  the  number  of  witnesses,  we  can 
always  conceive  a  greater.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  notoriety 
which  satisfies  reason ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  testimonial  proof 
could  never  be  complete. 

To  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
Jesus  enjoined  secrecy  on  some  of  the  persons  on  whom  he 
had  wrought  miraculous  cures,  and  hence  it  has  been  in- 
sinuated that  they  could  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

Answer. — A  little  attention  will  show  that  this  objection  is 
unfounded.  "  Distinguish  the  times,  and  the  Scriptures  will 
agree."*  This  observation  is  of  particular  importance  in  show- 
ing that  the  contradictions,  which  the  opposers  of  revelation 
have  asserted  to  exist  in  the  relations  of  Christ's  miracles,  are 
utterly  unfounded  ;  and  also  in  showing  the  reason  why  he 
commanded  some  of  the  persons  whom  he  had  healed,  not  to 
divulge  their  miraculous  cures  to  any  man,  while  he  performed 
others  with  the  greatest  publicity. 

Jesus  Christ  having  delighted  and  instructed  the  multitude 
with  his  discourses,  the  fame  of  them,  and  of  his  mighty  works, 
so  struck  the  people,  that  the  crowd  which  assembled  around 
him  increased  every  day.  In  the  universal  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  that  then  prevailed,  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  the 
Jews,  under  the  impulse  of  blind  but  ardent  zeal,  should  have 
declared  him  their  king,  or  lest  some  seditious  spirit  should 
take  advantage  of  their  favourable  disposition  towards  him,  to 
create  some  disturbance  among  that  people.  This  indeed  is 
evident  from  the  Gospel,  which  informs  us  that  the  Jews  had 
laid  a  scheme  to  take  him  aivay  by  force,  and  make  him  a 
king.  (John  vi.  1 5.)  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  give  umbrage 
to  the  Roman  government.  Though  he  was  to  be  condemned  tft 
death,  it  was  not  necessary  he  should  be  so  as  a  rebel  to  Cesar. 
That  fine  testimony  was  to  be  borne  to  his  innocence, — I  find 
110  fault  in  this  man,  (Luke  xxiii.  4.)  Detennined  to  seal  with 
his  blood  the  truth  of  his  religion,  he  first  proved  his  divine 
mission,  multiplied  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  confirmed  the 
faith  of  the  apostles,  gave  them  instructions,  and  destroyed  the 
prepossession  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  temporal  king,  sur- 
rounded with  the  pomp  of  worldly  grandeur.  But  all  this  wao 
not  the  work  of  a  few  days.  A  rapid  instruction,  joined  to  a 
multitude  of  miracles  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  would 
not  have  left  traces  deep  enough  in  the  minds  of  men.  Infinite 
Wisdom,  therefore,  permitted  not  our  Saviour  to  kindle  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies  too  soon,  nor  to  deliver  himself  into  their 
hands  before  his  hour  -was  come.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  to 
work  miracles,  and  to  give  them  the  necessary  authenticity  ;  but 
their  greater  or  less  notoriety  depended  upon  times,  places,  and 
persons.  By  making  these  distinctions,  we  shall  discern  in  ou3 
Divine  Saviour  a  wisdom  as  constant  in  its  turn,  as  admirable  in 

»  Dtetsguite  tempora,  et  concordabuut  Scriplttf«&.  Augu^In.  de  Vwb 
Doini&i,  lerm.  16. 
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the  appropriation  of  means  to  the  variety  of  circumstances.  He 
acted  less  openly  in  Judaea :  Jerusalem  especially  required  from 
him  great  circumspection.  He  was  Ihere  under  the  eye  of  Pilate, 
the  sanhedrim,  and  the  priests :  and  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
to  follow  him  might  have  readily  furnished  them  with  a  pretence 
to  accuse  him  as  seditious.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  we  learn,  that  Jesus  retired  into  Galilee,  not  choosing 
to  remain  in  Judxa,  because  that  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him. 
(John  vii.  1.)     Out  of  Judtea  he  was  more  at  liberty.     We  must 


not  therefore  wonder  at  his  saying  to  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,|  ^from  heaven. — If  a  man  display  a  phial  full  of  blood  which 


Return  to  thine  own  house,  and  shew  how  great  things  God 
hath  done  unto  thee.  (Luke  viii.  39.)  Gadara  was  a  city  where 
there  were  many  heathens :  a  disturbance  among  the  people 
there  was  not  so  much  to  be  feared.  Jesus  acted  also  more 
openly  in  Galilee.  We  read  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
that  he  there  performed  miracles  in  a  very  public  manner.  Such 
was  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  Uie  loaves ;  and  yet,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  taking 
him  away  to  make  him  a  king,  he  retired  to  a  mountain,  (John 
vi.  15.)  He  had  regard  therefore  to  the  different  disposition  of 
men's  minds.  This  was  sometimes  so  favourable  to  him,  that, 
choosing  to  distribute  into  difl'erent  places  the  light  of  his  doc- 
trine, he  prescribed  silence  to  those  whom  he  cured ;  that  he 
might  not  be  too  long  detained  in  the  same  place  by  the  mul- 
titude, who,  being  informed  of  a  new  miracle,  would  have  im- 
portuned him  without  ceasing.  Thus,  when  he  had  raised  up 
Jairus's  daughter,  he  forbade  the  parents  to  publish  it. 

That  our  Lord  chose  to  distribute  equally  the  light  of  his  doc- 
trine is  evident  from  the  Gospel.  We  learn  (Mark  i.  38.  Luke 
iv,43.)  that  when  he  had  wrought  several  miracles  in  Capernaum, 
he  says,  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  preach 
there  also  ;  for  therefore  came  I  forth.  The  people  staying 
him,  that  he  should  not  depart  from  the?n,  he  saidtmto  them,  I 
must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also. 

But  this  distinction  of  times  will  furnish  us  with  the  most 
light  in  perusing  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  At 
his  entrance  upon  his  ministry  Jesus  Christ  used  the  utmost 
caution,  not  choosing  to  be  detained  at  the  commencement  of 
his  course.  It  was  at  the  entrance  upon  his  ministiy  that  he 
healed  the  leper  spoken  of  in  Mark  i.  40 — 4.'>.  Accordingly,  the 
evangelists  adds,  that  he  recommended  to  the  leper  to  keep 
silence  respecting  his  cure.  (ver.  44.)  Presently  after,  he  per- 
formed his  miracles  more  openly  ;  but  took  the  wise  precaution 
of  qualifying  their  splendour.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he 
declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  Luke  informs  us 
that  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God.  But 
while  they  wondered  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  he  said  to  his 
disciples,  Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears  ;  far  the 
Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  inen.  (Luke 
ix.  44.)  The  further  he  advaiaced  in  his  course,  the  more  eclat 
and  notoriety  did  he  give  to  his  miracles.  On  the  approach  of 
his  last  passover,  he  hesitated  not  to  celebrate  it  at  Bethany,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  sight  of  his  enemies.  We  learn  from  Mat- 
thew (xxi.  14.  with  John  xii.  37.),  that  the  blind  and  the  lame 
came  unto  him  in  the  temple,  and  that  he  cured  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  priests.  When  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  religion,  the  reserve  which  he  had  formerly  used  was 
no  longer  necessary  :  it  would  have  shown  more  weakness  than 
prudence. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  remove  the  apparent 
contradictions  arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  notoriety 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  miracles.  As  he  read  men's 
hearts,  the  different  dispositions  which  he  there  discovered  led 
him  to  diversify  his  measures.  He  tempered  the  splendour 
of  his  miracles,  when  any  event  might  result  from  that 
splendour  injurious  to  his  religion.  The  infinite  Wisdom 
which  enlightened  him,  discovered  to  him,  in  this  respect, 
combinations  which  would  have  escaped  a  mortal  sight. 
When,  therefore,  he  appears  to  vary  his  process,  it  is  not 
Uiat  he  changes  his  plan,  but  he  avoids  the  obstacles  which 
lui^ht  injure  it.' 

3.  A  miracle  must,  in  the  third  place,  be  sensible  and 
EASY  TO  BE  OBSERVED  I  in  Other  words,  the  facts  purporting 
to  be  miraculous  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  senses 
of  mankind  can  certaiuly  perceive  that  both  tlie  event  is  real, 
and  its  origin  supernatural.* 

>  Claparede's  Considerations  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  an- 
swer to  Rousseau,  part  i.  c.  7. 

1  "  Tliere  are  two  things,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson,  "necessary  to  a 
miracle  : — that  there  should  be  a  supernatural  effect  wrought,  and  that 
this  eflTect  be  evident  to  sense,  so  that,  though  a  supernatural  etTect  be 
wrought,  yet  if  it  be  not  erideat  to  sense,  it  is,  to  all  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  a  miracle,  as  if  it  were  itot,  and  can  be  no  testimocy  or  proof  of  any 


It  must  turn  upon  laws  which  arc  generally  known,  and  not 
upon  such  a«  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known ;  nor  upon  sub- 
jects too  remotft  from  us,  or  which  require  the  experienced 
eye  of  an  observer  in  order  to  be  perceived.  A  supernatural 
motion  in  the  ring  or  satellites  of  Saturn  could  not  therefore  he  a 
miracle  for  the  generality  of  the  earth's  inhabitants ;  it  would  at 
most  be  only  so  to  astronomers.  A  miracle,  being  calcidated  to  es- 
tablish the  divine  interposition,  ought  to  be  more  within  the  reach 
of  men  :  signs  from  earth,  therefore,  will  be  preferable  to  signs 


sometimes  congeals  and  sometimes  liquefies,  he  has  no  right  to 
our  credit,  unless  he  submit  his  phial  to  the  examination  of  our 
senses.  But  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  turned  into  blood; 
when  miUions  are  fed  with  manna ;  when  a  man  is  raised  from 
the  dead  ;  when  four  or  five  thousand  people  are  fed  by  a 
pittance  : — in  such  cases  there  can  be  no  deception  ;  our  senses, 
which  arc  the  only  competent  judges,  have  the  means  of  judging. 

4.  A  miracle  ought  to  be  independent  of  second  causes, 
or  performed  without  any  natural  instrument. 

If  any  external  action  or  foreign  circumstances  accompany  it 
(as  was  commonly  the  case),  this  action  or  circumstance  has 
no  natural  connection  witli  the  effect  produced.  This  it  is  which 
particularly  distinguishes  miracles  from  natural  events.  The 
latter  have  a  natural  cause ;  and  that  cause  is  proportionate  to 
the  effects  which  result  from  it.  Thus  every  body,  that  is  in 
motion,  moves  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  impels  it.  But 
the  immediate  special  interposition  of  God  excludes  that  of  phy- 
sical agents ;  in  every  miracle,  the  proportion  between  causes 
and  effects  no  longer  subsists.  Medicine  has  remedies  proper 
for  curing  diseases :  these  remedies  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady  which  they  are  to  remove  or  destroy  ;  but 
no  such  relation  is  discoverable  in  miracles.  It  is  by  natural 
means  that  the  understanding  is  enlightened  and  instructed  iix 
those  things  of  which  it  was  previously  ignorant.  I  speak  a 
language  that  is  foreign  to  me  ;  I  devoted  time  and  labour  to  the 
acquisition  of  it,  and  employed  the  assistance  of  a  master :  but 
if,  independently  of  such  aids,  my  mind  be  instantaneously  en- 
riched with  all  the  words  of  a  language  before  unknown  to  me, 
the  effect  has  not  its  cause  in  nature.  The  event  is  super- 
natural. The  application  of  this  remark  to  the  apostles,  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon. 

It  has  been  objected  to  tliis  criterion  of  a  miracle,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  in  three  of  his  miracles,  made  use  of  an  ex- 
ternal application  ;  which,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  cure, 
looks  like  the  application  of  some  hidden  means  of  art.  If 
it  were  unnecessary,  such  process  is  arraigned  as  being  im- 
proper in  the  mode,  and  even  ridiculous. 

Answer.  The  three  miracles  in  question  are  those  of  th« 
man  who  had  been  bom  blind  (John  ix.  1 — 7.),  the  blind  man 
in  the  vicinity  of  Belhsaida  (Mark  viii.  23 — 26.),  and  the  deaf 
man  near  the  sea  of  Galilee.  (Mark  vii.  32 — 37.)  In  the  first 
of  these,  "  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle, 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,"  and 
commanded  him  to  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  ;  the  nia« 
went  thither,  and  washed,  and  returned  seeing.  In  the  second 
case,  "  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of 
the  town,  and  when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands 
upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw  aught  ?  and  he  looked  up,  and 
said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  After  that  he  put  his  hands 
again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up,  and  he  was  restored, 
and  he  saw  every  man  clearly ;  and  he  sent  him  away  to  his  own 
house,  saying.  Neither  go  into  the  tov\-n,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  th« 
town."  Nearly  similar  was  our  Saviour's  treatment  of  the  deaf 
man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  into  whose  cars  h« 
put  his  fingers,  and  "  spit  and  touched  liis  tongue  ;  and  looking 
up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that 
is, — Be  opened  !  and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain." 

"  These  three  are  the  only  instances  where  a  deliberate  ex» 

thing,  because  it  stands  in  need  of  another  miracle,  to  give  testimony  to 
it,  and  to  prove  thai  it  was  wrought.  And  neither  in  !?cripture,  nor  in  pro- 
fane authors,  nor  in  common  use  of  speech,  is  any  thing  called  a  miracle, 
but  what  falls  under  the  notice  of  our  senses ;  a  miracle  being  nothing 
else  but  a  supernatural  effect  evident  to  sense,  the  great  end  and  design 
whereof  is  to  be  a  sensible  proof  and  conviction  to  us  of  something  that 
we  do  not  see.  For  want  of  this,  transubstantiation  is  no  miracle ;  a  sign 
or  miracle  Is  always  a  thing  sensible,  otherwise  it  could  be  no  sign.  Now, 
that  such  a  change  as  is  pretended  in  transubstantiation  should  realty  be 
wrought,  and  yet  there  should  be  no  sign  of  it,  is  a  thing  very  wonderful; 
but  not  to  sense,  for  our  senses  perceive  no  change.  .\nd  that  a  thing 
should  remain  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  was,,  hatli  nothing  at  all  of  wonder 
in  it.  We  wonder,  indeed,  when  we  see  a  strange  thing  done,  but  no  man 
wonders  when  be  eees  nothing  done."  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  4-10.  Sva  Loq. 
doD,  1820. 
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ternal  application  is  related  to  have  been  used,  and  in  all  these 
cases  the  reason  for  using  it  seems  to  have  been  one  and  the 
same,  namely,  to  convey  to  the  individuals,  on  -whom  the  mira- 
cles -were  performed,  a  clear  assurance  that  Jesus  was  the 
person  at  iv/iose  command,  and  by  luhose  agency,  the  cure  was 
■wrought,  and  to  enable  them  to  state  to  others  the  grotmds  of 
this  assurance  fully  and  circumstantially.  For  this  purpose 
our  Saviour  used  such  a  mode  of  application  as  was  best  cal- 
culated to  make  an  impression  on  the  senses  these  men  possessed, 
unimpaired,  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  such  as  led  them  t(jL 
observe  that  he  was  about  to  interpose,  in  order  to  perfect  thos  ™ 
organs  which  were  defective.  A  little  attention  will  show  that 
every  circumstance  in  the  different  modes  of  application  had  this 
tendency. 

"  A  blind  man  can  know  another  only  by  the  voice  or  the 
touch.  The  blind  man  near  Bethsaida  our  Lord  led  out  of  the 
town  remote  from  the  crowd,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  person 
who  spoke  to  or  touched  him ;  he  then  spat  on  his  eyes,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  restored  him  to  sight,  though  imper- 
fectly,— after  that,  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  clearly.  What  possible  mode  could  give  him  a  more  full 
assurance  that  the  cure  was  wrought  by  the  interposition  of  an 
external  agent,  and  that  Jesus  was  that  agent  ]  The  deaf  man 
could  judge  of  the  intentions  of  another  only  by  seeing  what 
he  does  ;  him  therefore  our  Lord  took  aside  from  the  multitude, 
that  he  might  fix  and  confine  his  attention  to  himself,  and  then 
he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  thus 
signifying  to  him  that  he  intended  to  produce  some  change  in 
these  organs ;  he  then  looked  up  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time 
speaking,  to  signify  that  the  change  would  proceed  from  a  divine 
power,  exercised  at  his  interposition. 

"  The  very  same  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  our  Lord's 
application  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  born  blind ;  it  assured  him 
tliat  the  person  who  came  close  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him,  and 
anointed  his  eyes,  was  the  sole  agent,  by  whose  interposition  the 
cure  was  wrought.  Immediately,  on  approaching  our  Saviour, 
after  receiving  his  sight,  he  must  have  recognised  him  by  his 
voice.  Had  the  grounds  of  his  assurance  been  less  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial, he  never  could  have  so  unanswerably  silenced  the 
objections,  and  replied  to  the  captious  queries  of  the  Pharisees, — 
TVhat  did  he  do  to  thee  ?  how  opened  he  thiiie  eyes  ? — He 
anwered,  and  said,  Jl  inan  that  is  called  Jesus  7nade  clay,  and 
anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me,  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  wash  ;  and  I  went  aiid  washed,  and  I  received  sight, 

"  We  may  be  confirmed  in  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
design  of  these  external  applications,  by  observing,  that  they 
were  used  in  no  instance  except  those  of  blindness  and  deafness, 
when  a  defect  of  the  senses  rendered  them  necessary  to  convey 
such  assurance  of  Jesus  having  been  the  author  of  the  miracle. 
And  still  more,  by  observing  that  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  three  men  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  our  Saviour's 
power  and  character.  The  man  born  blind,  he  healed  without 
any  solicitation.  The  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man, 
do  not  appear  to  have  come  of  themselves,  they  were  brought 
by  their  friends  ;  more  precaution  was  therefore  necessary  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  person  by  whom  the  miracle  was  wrought, 
and  give  them  full  evidence  that  it  was  his  sole  work.  When 
the  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum,  and  two  others  near  Jericho, 
applied  to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed,  it  was  with  a  declared  pre- 
vious conviction  of  his  divine  power  that  they  followed  him, 
crying,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Here,  therefore, 
a  less  remarkable  external  application  was  sufficient ;  as  they 
professed  their  belief,  Jesus  only  required  that  this  profession 
should  be  sincere :  Believe  ye,  said  he,  that  I  have  the  power  to 
do  this  ?  and  they  said,  Yea,  Lord :  then  he  touched  their  eyes, 
saying,  .According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you  ;  and  their  eyes 
•were  opened, 

"  If  these  remarks  are  just,  they  exhibit  one  of  those  number- 
less cases,  where  incidents  apparently  minute  and  objectionable, 
when  well  considered,  display  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  facts, 
and  the  admirable  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct  in  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  every  such  instance  confirms  strongly  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  not  delusive  visions,  or  the 
extravagances  of  a  wild  and  senseless  fanatic,  but  plain  proofs 
of  a  divine  power,  exhibited  with  the  sobriety  and  dignity  be- 
coming his  divine  character."' 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but 
eome  outward  actions  must  also  be  constantly  per- 
formed, in  wemorv  of  the  facts  thus  publicly  wrought. 

«  Dr.  Graves's  "Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evange- 
Hels,  designed  to  prove  that  they  were  not  Enthusiasts,"  pp.  287,  288. 


6.  Such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions 

AND  OBSERVANCES  INSTITUTED,  AT  THE  VERY  TIME  WHEN  THOSE 
EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE,  AND  BK  AFTERWARDS  CONTINUED  WITH- 
OUT INTERRUPTION. 

These  two  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any 
facts  should  be  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  after-ages,  when 
the  generation  asserted  to  have  witnessed  them  had  expired  ;  for, 
whenever  such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not  only  monu- 
ments are  said  to  remain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and  obser- 
vances had  further  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate  them 
by  the  nation  appealed  to,  ever  since  they  had  taken  place ;  the 
deceit  must  be  immediately  detected,  by  no  such  monuments  ap- 
pearing, and  by  the  experience  of  every  individual,  who  could 
not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances  had  been  used 
by  them,  to  commemorate  such  events. 

VII.  Let  US  no\v  apply  the  criteria,  thus  stated  and  ex- 
plained, to  the  ILLUSTRATION  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

1.  And  first,  as  to  the  Mosaic  Miracles  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch : — 

The  plagues  in  Egypt  were  witnessed  by  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Israelites,  and  felt  by  all  the  Egyptians. — At  the  Red  Sea 
the  Israelites  passed  through,  and  beheld  the  whole  host  of 
Pharaoh  perish. — During  forty  years  were  the  children  of  Israel 
sustained  with  food  from  heaven.  Sometimes  they  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  flinty  rock ;  and  throughout  their 
journeys  they  beheld  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  on  the  tabernacle  by 
day,  and  the  fire  by  night.  (Exod.  xl.  38.) — At  the  passage  over 
the  Jordan,  "  the  waters  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  ;  and 
all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan,"  (Josh.  iii.  16,  17.)  To  each  of  the  miracles  here 
briefly  enumerated,  all  the  criteria  above  stated  will  be  found  to 
apply. 

[i.]  The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen  by  Jeho- 
vah to  be  his  peculiar  ppoplc,  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  the 
uiiraclos  performed  in  their  behalf  were  unquestionably  worthy  of  their 
Almighty  Author.    Here  vre  have  the  first  mark. 

[ii.]  The  miracles  in  question,  though  some  of  them  (as  the  plagues  in 
Egypt)  were  announced  before  they  were  actually  performed,  did  actually 
and  really  take  place  in  Egypt,  and  were  removed  only  at  the  command  or 
Moses,  while  the  land  of  Goshen  (in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt)  was  ex- 
empted from  their  operation.  Here  we  have  our  second,  third,  and 
FOURTH  marks  most  fully  established  ;  for  all  the  miracles  above  mentioned 
were  recorded  by  Moses  at  or  about  the  time  when  they  actually  took 
place  :  moreover,  he  recapitulated  the  miracles  which  he  had  wrought  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  appealed  to  those  tvho  were  present  for 
the  truth  of  them;  which  no  wise  man  would  have  done,  if  he  could  have 
been  confuted. 

[iii.]  Further,  all  these  miracles  were  witnessed  by  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  persons,  who  remained  collected  in  one  camp  for  forty  years; 
an  assembly  so  great,  probably,  never  before  or  since  remained  collected 
in  one  body  for  so  long  a  period.  If,  then,  this  whole  nation  had  not  been 
entirely  without  eyes  and  ears,  if  they  were  not  bereft  of  reason  and 
sense,  it  was  irapo.sslble,  at  the  time  these  facts  were  said  to  have  taken 
place,  that  they  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  existence,  had  they 
not  been  real. 

[iv.]  Once  more,  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  when 
all  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance 
from  bondage,  which  was  its  immediate  consequence,  Moses  changed  the 
beginning  of  their  year  to  the  month  when  this  event  happened,  and  insti- 
tuted the  feast  of  the  passover.  To  this  was  added  the  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  to  the  Lord,  with  the  following  re- 
markable charge  annexed  : — "  And  it  shall  be  irhen  thy  children  ask  thee 
in  time  to  come,  saying,  '  What  is  this  ?'  thou  shall  say  to  them,  '  By 
strensth  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  from  the  house  of 
bondage  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  that 
the  Lord  sleio  all  thefrst-bor7i  in  the  latid  of  Egypt,  both,  the  first-born  of 
man,  and  the  first -born  of  beast, — Therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that 
openeth  the  matrix,'  "  &c.  (Exod.  xiii.  14.  16.)  All  these  things  have  been 
observed  ever  since,  and  establish  the  truth  of  the  narration  in  the  book 
of  Exodus.  In  further  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart ;  and,  besides  ihe  pass- 
over,  the  fea-st  of  tabernacles  was  instituted,  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeying  in  the  Desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  etseq.); 
as  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover  (DeuL 
xxvi.  5—10.),  In  memory  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt. 
In  all  these  instances  we  have  our  fifth  and  sixth  criteria  most  clearly 
and  decisively  established. 

[v.]  The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  miraculous  supply  of 
the  IsraeUtes  with  food,  the  memory  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  pot 
of  manna;  and  to  the  twelve  stones  which  were  taken  out  of  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  at  the  time  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  that 
river,  and  were  set  up  by  Joshua  at  Gllgal,  as  a  memorial  to  them  for  ever. 
How  irresistible  is  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Leslie  on  this  last  monument  1  "  To 
form  our  argument,"  says  he,  "let  us  suppose  that  there  never  was  any 
such  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan  ;  that  these  stones  at  Gilgal  were  set 
up  upon  some  other  occasion ;  and  that  some  designing  man  in  an  after-age 
invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  affirmed  that  U  was  written  at  the  time  of  that 
imaginary  event  by  Joshua  himself,  and  adduced  this  pile  of  stones  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  hira,  'We  know  this 
Eile  very  well ;  but  we  never  before  heard  of  this  reason'for  it,  nor  of  this 
ook  of  Joshua ;  where  has  it  lain  concealed  all  thia  while,  and  where  and 
how  came  you,  after  so  many  ages,  to  find  ill  Besides,  this  book  tells  us, 
that  this  passage  over  Jordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught  our  children  from 
age  to  age,  and  therefore  that  they  were  always  to  be  Instructed  in  the 
meaning  of  this  particular  monument,as  a  memorial  of  it ;  but  we  were  never 
tauglit  it  when  we  were  children,  nor  did  we  ever  teach  our  children  any 
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sucli  thing  ;  an<i  it  is  in  the  highest  fiegree  improbable  that  sucli  an  empha- 
tic orcllnaiici;  slioiilJ  tiave  bfoii  fornotten,  duriiiic  tlic  continuance  of  so  re- 
markable a  pile  set  up  for  tlio  cxprc^sa  purpose  of  perpetuating  its  reaieni- 
brance.'  Anti  il',  where  we  Icnownot  the  reason  of  a  bare  nalied  nionunicnt, 
a  fictitious  reason  cannot  be  imposed  ;  how  much  more  in  it  impossible  to 
impose  upon  us  in  actions  and  observances  wliich  we  celebrate  m  memory 
of  particular  events  !  How  impossible  to  make  us  forget  those  passages 
which  we  daily  commemorate,  and  persuade  us  that  we  had  always  kept 
Biich  institutions  in  memory  of  what  we  never  heard  of  before  ;  that  is,  that 
we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !  And  if  we  find  it  thus  impossible  for  an  im- 
position to  be  put  upon  us,  even  in  some  things  which  have  not  all  the  marks 
before  mentioned  ;  bow  nmch  more  impossible  is  it  that  any  deceit  should 
be  in  that  thing  where  ALL  the  marks  do  meet!"' 

2.  Secondly,  tho  observations  contained  in  tlie  preceding 
pages  api)ly  with  similar  weight  and  propriety  to  the  Mira- 
cles recorded  in  THE  New  Testament;  the  number,  va- 
riety, and  greatness  of  which,  as  well  as  the  persons  l/y  whom, 
the  persons  before  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
respectively  porfonnod,  together  with  tho  effects  produced  by 
them,  and  llu;  incontestable  fact,  that  their  reality  was  never 
denied  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who,  living  near  the 
time  when  they  were  performed,  had  the  means  as  well  as  the 
inclination  to  deny  tliem,  if  they  had  not  been  actually/ 
wrought,  are  all  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  Cliristian  revelation.  If  only  one  or  two  miracles  had 
been  wrought  for  this  purpose,  it  might  have  been  considered 
as  a  fortunate  chance,  which  occurred  at  a  convenient  season ; 
or,  if  Christ  had  performed  them  privately,  and  before  his 
own  disciples  only,  they  miglit  have  been  suspected  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  fraud  and  imposition.  But  the  reverse  of 
all  this  was  the  actual  fact ;  for, 

(1.)    The  icuMnEH.o/"  Christ's  miracles  was  very  great. 

If  we  consider  only  those  which  are  recorded  at  large,  they  are  about 
forty  in  number  ;  and  consequently  the  opportunities  of  examination  were 
increased,  and  of  deceit  proportionably  lessened.  But  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  liave  been  beyond  all  number,  if  we  take  into  account  the  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  we  are  told  that  great  mulliliiden  Jlocked  to  Jesus, 
who  were  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  for  the  most  part  incurable  by 
human  skilf  and  that  he  healed  them  all ;  and  that  thousands  were  fed  by 
liim  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  The  Gospel,  indeed,  is  full  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ;  and  one  of  his  bioarapliers  informs  us,  that  he  performed  a 
greater  number  than  are  in  any  way  recorded.     But, 

(2.)  There  tous  a  great  variety  in  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  J^'eio  Testament,  ivhich  were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
might  be  reviewed  and  re-examined,  as  in  many  iristunces  we 
know  they  actually  were. 

The  VARIETY  of  Christ's  miracles  is  a  circumstance  that  claims  our  atten- 
tion eiiually  with  their  number.  As  no  impostors  ever  preteudeil  to  per- 
form a  great  number  of  miracles,  so  they  always  or  usually  limited  them- 
selves  to  one  species  of  them.  It  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  .Moses,  which  at  length  convinced  the  Esyptian  magici.ins 
tliat  the  power  by  which  he  wiought  them  was  divine.  From  the  variety 
of  effects  in  the  universe,  we  conclude  the  existence  ofan  Afiiiighly  design- 
ing cause.  One  etTect  or  two  of  different  kinds,  or  a  few  of  liie  same  kind, 
may  be  inadvertrntly.ascribed  to  chance;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the  per. 
foiis  producing  such  effects  possessed  some  extraordinary  or  peculiar  skill 
in  accomplishing  them,  or  some  peculiar  art  in  imposing  on  men  in  respect 
of  them.  But  a  v^niefy  of  etTocts,  all  mutually  distinguished,  and  eich  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  perfect  agent,  powerful  and  de.sign- 
ing,  employed  in  producing  them.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  miracles 
of  Christ;  for,  not  one  disease  only,  but  all  are  subject  to  the  power  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles ;  not  only  diseases,  but  every  calamity  which  is  in- 
cident to  mankind  are  banished  by  their  word;  and  even  death,  the  last 
enemy,  is  obedient  to  them,  and  gives  up  his  prey  at  their  coniniaiul,  e.spe- 
cially  at  the  command  of  Christ.  We  behold  hii;i,  giving  sight  to  the  hurn 
btinil, — healing  the  obstinate  leprosi/, — making  those  who  xranled  a  limb'> 
"perfect, — those  who  were  bowed  dituhte,  straight, — those  who  sAooA-  with  the 
palsy,  robnst, — nei'ving  the  withered  Arm  with  s/ren^/A,— restoring  the  in- 
sane and  demoniacs  to  reason,  and  raising  the  deail  to  life.  That  great  mi- 
racle of  raising  the  dead,  in  particular,  Christ  performed  no  less  than  four 
times;  once  on  the  ruler's  daughter,  just  o/7f>r  she  had  expired, — again,  on 
the  widow's  son,  as  he  was  carried  on  his  bier  to  be  interred, — a  third  time 
on  Lazarus  when  he  had  laid  in  his  "rave  four  days, — and  lastly,  the  great- 
est instance  of  all,  in  himself.  We  oehold  the  apostles  al.so  expelling  de- 
mons, restoring  the  lame  from  his  birth,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  healing  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead.  These  supern:'tnral  works 
were  not  performed  in  a/etc  instances,  with  hesitation  and  diffidence ;  but 


'  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  22.3d  edit.  There«;- 
ily  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Moses,  and  the  impossibility  of  account- 
ing for  them  by  natural  means,  are  ably  vindicated  by  M.  Du  Voisin,  Anlo- 
rite  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  249 — ^203.  The  various  miracles,  which  are 
concisely  noticed  above,  are  considered  in  detail,  and  excellently  illustrat- 
«l,  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Horte  Mosaica;  (vol.  i.  pp.  S.'jQ— 337.)  and  by  Dr. 
Graves,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  151—171.)  In  his  appendix  to  the  same  volume  (pp.  37.S — 410.),  Dr.  G. 
has  refuted  tlie  sceptical  remarks  of  the  late  Dr.  Gcdites(who  chiefly  bor- 
rowed them  from  continental  critics),  which  have  lately  been  re-asserted 
by  a  hving  oiijio.ser  of  divine  revelation,  as  though  they  had  never  before 
been  refuted.  Dr.  Collyer,  in  his  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles  (p.  151.  to 
the  end),  has  also  treated  on  the  principal  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  and  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Miracles 
and  Parables.  (9vo.  4  vols.)  I^ondon,  1809. 

»  So  xuxxouc  signifies.  It  is  a  different  word  from  -/.nKn-j^,  and  has  a  dif- 
ferent signification.  Both  these  words  occur  in  Matt.  xv.  31.  xuxxou;  uymc, 
■XMKnvi  ;r!pi7rarovvTi<.  He  made  tile  Hjoimed  to  be  ecAo/e,  those  vihowanled 
a  limb,  perfect,  and  the  lame  to  walk.  What  an  amazing  instance  of  divine 
power,  of  cren/Zre  energy,  must  the  reproduction  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  other 
iiinb  be,  by  the  mere  word  or  touch  of  Jesus !  How  a.«lonishing  to  the  spec- 
.ators  !  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  ofnvKKoi,  see  Wetstein,  Kypke,  and 
Cill&ner  ouMatt.  xv.  31. 


every  week  and  every  day  were  witnesses  to  numerous  instances  of  thera  for 
a  succc8«ive  series  of  years,  so  that  all  suspicion  of  human  management, 
compact,  and  juggle,  was  for  ever  precluded.  In  short,  not  only  man  but 
every  otiier  being  bows  in  ready  subjection  to  their  voice;  not  onlyanimatii 
but  inanimate  creatures,  feel  the  power  of  God,  and  act  contrary  to  their 
natures,  at  his  will.— The  winds,  the  waves,  the  rocks,  the  sun,  the  earth, 
the  heavens,- all  are  the  subjects  of  those  who  first  introduced  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

(3.)  The  DESiox  of  Christ's  miracles  was  truly  important, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  their  Jllmighty  Author, 

The  very  kinds  of  these  miracles  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiali, 
nearly  seven  centuries  before  ;'  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  end  and  purpose 
for  which  these  miracles  were  wrought,  we  find  it  grand  and  noble,  liill  of 
dignity,  majesty,  and  mercy.  It  was,  to  carry  on  one  vast  and  cou.sistent 
plan  of  Providence,  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  to  establish  a  system  of  belief,  hope,  and  practice,  ada()ted  to  tho 
actual  wants  and  conditions  of  mankind  ;  which  had  been  revealed  in  part 
to  the  Jews,  promised  to  the  projjhel.s,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  four  great 
moral  evils,— so  prevalent  and  so  pernicious, — viz.  atheism,  scepticism,  im- 
morality, and  vice.  In  subservience  to  their  grand  object, — the  confirma- 
tion of  Lis  divine  mission,  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  for  the  most 
benevolent  of  all  purjioses,  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  in  all  its  (oniii^, 
and  they  carry  in  them  the  characters  of  the  greatest  goodness  as  well  as 
of  the  greatest  power.  Most  of  them  were  performed  in  consequence  of 
application  or  entreaty ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Jesus  appear,  adorned  with  the  most  delicate  expreseions  of  com- 
pliance and  piety. 

[i.J  Tho  instances  of  the  leper,  who  applied  for  himself,  as  Jesus  came 
down  from  the  mountain  (Matt.  viii.  3.) ;— of  the  centurion,  in  applying  for  a 
favourite  servant  (viii.  8); — of  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  brouL'ht  in  his  bed,  and 
let  d(jwn  by  the  roof  (Luke  v.  IS.); — and  of  the  ruler,  whose  daughter  lay 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  expired  before  his  arrival  (Luke  viii.  41.);— are 
all  so  many  occasions  which  display  that  divine  compassion,  which  was  ever 
open  to  the  cries  of  the  miserable  : — a  compassion  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle, uncon<iuerable  by  oppo.sition;  and  with  dignity  triumjibing  over  it. 
The  circumstances  of  the  last-mentioned  application  are  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. We  see  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
beseeching  him  to  come  into  his  house  ;  the  more  importunate  in  his  en- 
treaty, as  probably  he  had  been  either  an  enemy,  or  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  one,  and,  on  that  account,  also,  the  more  doubtful  of  success  ; 
to  crown  all,  his  case  was  pitiable  and  pressing:  He  had  one  only  daugh- 
ter about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  she  lay  a  dying.  As  Jesus  went  to  the 
house,  the  people  crowded  about  him,  and  in  the  throng  a  most  compas- 
sionate cure  was  wrought,  only  by  touching  the  hem  of  his  garment.  In 
the  mean  time  the  young  woman  expires,  and  messages  are  sent  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  any  further  trouble.  This  new  distress  has  the  effect  of 
heightening  the  compassionate  favour.  It  instantly  drew  Ibrth  from  tlie 
mouth  of  Jesus  that  reviving  declaration,  the  preclude  of  the  miracle  :  I'cur 
not,  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole.    (Luke  viii.  iiO.) 

[ii.)  Beautiful  as  these  instances  are,  yet  they  yield  to  others,  where  Je- 
sus wrought  his  miracles  without  application.  To  prevent  entreaty,  to 
watch  for  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  be- 
nevolent character,  and  is  the  perfection  ofan  amiable  one.  The  miracu- 
lous drauglu  of  tishes  (Luke  v.  1  )  is  perhaps  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  in- 
stances, vi'e  cannot  suppose  that  the  di.sciples  coidd  either  a.sk  or  expect 
such  an  appearance  in  their  favour.  But,  as  the  miracle,  by  its  greatness, 
was  fitted  to  inspire  every  sentiment  of  respect ;  so  the  occasion  of  work- 
ing it  served  to  give  a  full  opening  into  the  indulgent  character  of  their  Mas- 
lerat  the  moment  of  his  calling  them.  His  entering  soon  after  into  Peters 
house,  and  healing  his  wife's  mother,  who  lay  sick  of  a  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14), 
was  also  an  act  of  indulgence,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  this  zealous  disciple.  The  feeding  of  thousands  miraculou.'ily  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  gives  a  happy  and  striking  instance  ofan  attention 
dcs4Piding  to  the  most  ordinary  wants  of  men.  The  cases  of  disposscs- 
.<ioii  have  the  most  humane  aspect  where  the  misery  was  great,  and  no  ap- 
plication supposable,  nor  any  desire  of  relief,  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
possessed. 

[iii.]  There  are  two  instances  of  such  distresses  as  every  day  occur,  in 
which  we  see  Jesus  interposing,  unasked,  with  the  most  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. One  is  a  case  of  infirm  old  age ;  the  other  of  youth  cut  off  in  its 
bloom;  distresses  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  man,  and  always  deeply  affect- 
ing to  a  generous  mind,  t^'ilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?  says  Jesus  to  the  old  man 
lying  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John  v.  6.)  Tlie  helplessness  of  distressed 
old  age  cannot  be  painted  in  more  hvely  colours,  than  in  the  simple  account 
which  the  man  gives  of  himself ;  and  never  was  relief  dispensed  with  more 
grace  and  dignity  :  Jesus  saith  to  hiin.  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk. 
(John  v.  8.)  The  other  distress  is  stillof  a  more  tender  kind,  the  untimely 
death  of  an  only  son  ;  a  distress  always  great,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
heightened  by  the  concurrence  of  affecting  circumstances.  Jesus  went 
into  a  city  called  Nain.  Now,  tcfien  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
behold  there  teas  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only,  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  was  a  widow.  And  much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her.  (Luke  vii. 
11,  12.)  In  attending  to  the  narration,  we  sympathize  deeply  with  the  dis- 
tress of  the  sorrowful  mother ;  we  even  participate  in  the  sympathy  and 
sorrow  of  the  attendants.  Such  a  distress  was  adapted  to  the  divine  pity  of 
Jesus.  When  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unt 
tier,  H'eep  noKl-uke  vii,  13.)  ;  and  he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  said. 
Young  man,  arise.  (14.)    And,  lest  the  immediate  object  of  the  miracle 


»  The  circumstance  of  Christ's  miracles  being  predicted  so  many  years 
before  the  performance  of  them,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  re- 
moves all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  impose  on  the  understandings  of  men, 
to  sway  them  by  the  power  of  novelty,  or  to  surprise  them  by  a  species  of 
proof,  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard.  In  this  respectthe  miracles 
of  Jesus  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Moses.  When  Moses  ap- 
peared, the  notion  of  a  miracle  must  have  been  new  and  unpreceilented  ; 
allowing  this,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  miracles,  among  a 
rude,  uncivilized  people.  But,  when  the  world  became  more  polished, 
and,  by  the  frequency  of  imposture,  more  suspicious  and  inquisitive,  it  was 
highly  proper  that  the  species  of  proof,  by  which  any  new  system  was  con- 
firined,  should  be  previously  notified,  or  be  such  as  men  had  been  in  the 
hai)it  of  attending  to.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  Jews,  the  witnesses 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  They  were  much  prepossessed  against  him  ;  and 
it  was  of  importance  that  the  proof  from  this  quarter  should  appear  in  the 
most  unexceptionable  light.  Jesus  had  this  in  view,  in  the  answer  given  t« 
the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  they  inquired  if  he  was  the  Christ. 
He  directs  them  to  his  miracles,  in  proof  that  he  was,  and  appeals  to  the 
predictions  of  the  same  prophet  who  had  described  the  cliaracter  and  ao 
tions  of  their  Master.  Compare  Isa.  xxix.  18,  19.  xxxv,  4—6,  and  Ui,  1.  with 
'  Matt.  xi.  4,  5.  and  Mark  vii.  37. 
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should  escape  ns,  the  historian  concludes  the  account  of  it  withobsen'ing, 
that  Jesus  delivered  him  to  his  mother.  (15.)  Great  actions  in  ordinary  life 
have  often  much  of  the  terrible  in  them  ;  if  they  have  beauties,  yet  they 
are  usually  of  the  awful  kind ;  but,  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  there  is  no- 
thin,!?  alarminii;;  tliey  were  hurtful  to  none,  and  beneficial  to  all  wlio  felt 
tlieiir  influence.  We  naturally  wish  ourselves  to  have  been  Bpectators  of 
those  agreeable  scenes.  This  was  the  charm  which  overpowered  tlie  stu- 
pidity or  prejudices  of  the  multitudes,  when  the  other  charms  of  the  mira- 
cles seemed  to  have  operated  faintly.  On  occasion  of  one  of  the  lowest 
exertion.'.,  the  mullitiide  was  capable  of  making  the  following  reflection: 
JIi>  hath  done  all  things  well ;  he  inaketh  both  tite  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb 
to  spea/iA 

"  Compare  with  these  evangelical  miracles  the  pagan  mi- 
racles, as  delivered  to  us  by  report,  or  the  ecclesiastical  mira- 
cles after  the  church  was  supported  by  the  state : — but  there 
is  110  comparison.  The  latter  w^ere  usually  such  as  would 
make  fools  stare,  and  w^se  men  suspect ;  and  as  they  began, 
so  they  ended  in  vain, — establishing  nothing,  or  what  was 
worse  than  nothing ;  if  false,  the  tricks  of  deceitful  men  ;  if 
true,  the  frolics  of  fantastical  demons."^ 

In  siiort,  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  nothing  in  them  fan- 
tastical or  cruel,  but  were  glorious  acts  of  kindness  and  be- 
neficence, done  to  persons  to  whom  it  is  usually  least  done, 
but  who  most  needed  his  kindness  and  beneficence, — the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  desolate,  and  the  afflicted.  They  were, 
moreover,  calculated  to  excite  gratitude  rather  than  fear,  and 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  terrify.  Jesus  performed  no  mira- 
cles of  the  severe  kind,  and  the  apostles  very  few, — no  more 
indeed  than  were  necessary  for  wise  and  good  puqioses,  viz. 
the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  sin  and  hypocrisy  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles,  performed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  there  are  only  two  wiiich  carry  in  them  any  marks 
of  severity,  namely,  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the 
herd  of  sa\  ine,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  herd 
perished  in  the  waters  ;  and  his  causing  the  barren  fig  tree 
to  wither  away. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  (Matt.  viii.  28—34.  Mark 
V.  12 — 17.),  it  slioulil  be  considered  that  Jesus  did  not,  properly  speaking, 
command  or  do  tliis,  but  only  suflfered  it  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  no  more  an 
Impeachment  of  his  goodness  that  he  sutfered  this  to  be  done,  than  it  is  of 
the  providence  of  tlie  Almi^jhty,  that  he  permits  any  evil  to  be  conuiiilted 
}n  the  world.  Jesus  miglit  suffer  tliis,  perhaps,  to  show  tiie  great  power 
and  malice  of  evilspirits  if  not  restrained  by  Omnipotence  ;  perhaps  if  the 
Jews  were  the  owners  of  tlie  swine,  to  punish  them  for  keeping  such  ani- 
mals in  direct  violation  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  which  forbade  the  eating  of 
swine,  and  even  the  keeping  of  them  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  owners  of  tliem 
were  Gentiles,  to  convince  them  of  the  sacredness  and  divinity  of  the  Jew- 
ish laws,  which  (it  is  well  known)  they  ridiculed  on  many  accounts,  and 
especially  for  tlie  prohibition  of  eating  swine's  flesh  ;  and  farther,  it  may 
be,  to  punish  thein  for  laying  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  But,  who- 
ever thoy  were  tliat  sustained  this  loss,  they  seemed  to  have  deserved  it 
for  their  covetous  and  inhuman  temper ;  for  they  were  not  so  much  pleased 
with  the  good  that  was  done  the  atflicted  man,  as  they  were  offended  with 
the  loss  of  the  swine  ;  and,  instead  of  being  awakened  by  so  great  a  miracle 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  revere  the  power  of  Christ,  they  de.sired  hi^im- 
mediately  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  They  could  not  but  be  senWile, 
that  he,  who  had  wrought  tliis  miracle  among  them,  must  be  a  divine  per- 
son ;  yet,  because  they  had  sustained  some  loss  by  it,  they  never  applied  to 
him  for  mercy,  but  sent  him  away,  and  thus  showed  themselves  still  more 
worthy  of  the  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 

[ii.]  hi  causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away  (Matt.  xxi.  19.  Mark  xi. 
11.  21.),  Jesus  neither  invaded  private  property,  nor  did  any  injury  to  the 
community  at  large  ;  and  though  this  is  alleged  as  a  severe  miracle,  the  al- 
legation is  not  to  the  purpose.  For,  as  the  fig-tree  was  not  an  animated 
being,  so  it  was  not,  in  a  proper  sense,  capable  of  being  kindly  or  unkindly 
treated,  but  was  a  proper  and  strong  iiguralive  representation  of  the  Jew- 
ish people.  Bn't  the  lesson,  which  this  action  dictated  to  his  disciples,  and 
now  dictates  to  us,  i^  of  the  fir.st  importance  to  every  man  alive, — to  the 
deist  as  wefl  as  to  the  believer.  If  the  opportunities  which  God  has  given 
us  for  our  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  the  puntication  of  our 
affections,  be  neglected  or  misemployed  ; — if  we  be  found  unfruitful  in  the 
knowletlge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith  in  him,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  before 
the  fiery  blast  of  his  displeasure,  when  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth.' 

There  were  good  reasons,  therefore,  for  Christ's  severity 
in  these  two  cases ;  but  in  all  other  instances  he  was  perfect 
goodness  and  benevolence.  "He  went  about  doing  good." 
He  was  the  greatest  physician  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls ; 
his  constant  employment  was,  feeding  the  hungry,  healing 
the  sick,  casting  out  demons,''  and  raising  the  dead.    The 

>  Dr.  Davirl  Hunter's  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  vol. 
I.  pp.  286—201.  Edinburgh,  1770. 

»  Dr.  Jortin's  Reniarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  2G6.  2d  edit. 

'  The  above,  doubtless,  was  the  general  design  of  the  emblem  of  the 
barren  fig-tree.  It  wasjisual,  among  the  people  of  the  East,  to  designate 
things  by  actions  ;  and  there  are  frequent  instances  of  this  nature  in  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  like  manner,  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  familiar 
type,  gave  the  Jews  to  understand  what  they  must  expect  for  making  only  a 
formal  profession  of  religion  -.—The  kingdom  of  God  shall  he  taken  from 
you,  andgivento  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  (Matt.  xxi. 
43.)  This  figure  of  the  fig-tree  was  employed  by  Christ,  more  than  once 
to  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  parable  related  in  Luke  xiii. 
b— 9.  In  Matt.  xxi.  19.  and  Mark  xi.  14.  21.  it  is  by  way  of  type  ;  there,  by 
way  of  parable:  here  the  malediction  is  executed  upon  it ;  there  it  is  de- 
nounced (ver.  7.)— Cut  itdoum,  trky  ctanbereth  it  the  ground? 

*  There  wasapecuhar  propriety  in  Jesus  casting  out  evil  spirits,  which, 
by  Divine  Providence,  were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and 
tp  possess  many  persons.  "  Uy  this  he  showed  that  he  oame  to  destroy  the 
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first  of  his  miracles  was  at  a  wedding,  converting  water  into 
wine,  thus  sanctioning  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage, 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  in- 
nocent festivity ;  and  one  of  the  last  was  restoring  the  ear  oi 
the  high-priest's  servant  which  Peter  had  cut  off'.  The  Gos- 
pel was  a  covenant  of  mercy,  and  it  could  not  be  better  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  than  by  acts  of  mercy. 

[4.]    Consider  further  the  greatness  of  Christ's  miracles. 

If  any  actions  can  be  called  miraculous,  those  of  Jesus  are  indisputably 
so.  In  the  simplest  insiances  of  cures  performed,  we  always  find  some 
circumstances  fixing  Ihis  point, — such  as,  that  the  disease  was  in  its  nature 
inculpable,  that  it  was  inveterate,  and  had  baffled  every  effort  of  art ;  that  it 
was  instantaneously  removed,  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  without  it, 
sometimes  by  a  touch,  or  by  applications,  from  which  in  a  natural  way  no 
relief  was  to  be  expected, — for  e.xample,  anointing  leiih  clay  the  eyes  of  a 
man  born  blind.  In  the  higher  instances  of  exertion,  such  as  raising  the 
dead,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deteriiiining  them  to  have  been  miraculous. 
To  explain  them  in  any  other  way,  is  an  attempt  which  must  terminate  in 
confusion  and  absurdity,  on  which  account  very  few  have  ever  engaged  in 
it.  But  it  is  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  works  so  great  could  never 
have  been  admitted  as  true,  by  a  scrupulous  andiuquisiiive  age,  had  there 
been  any  doubt  of  their  certainty.  Their  greatness,  which  all  had  occa- 
sion to  know,  and  which  no  one  ever  contradicted  (as  wiU  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page),  secures  them  against  ihe  suspicion  of  imposture.  Im- 
postors seldom  deal  in  great  tricks:  tMs  would  offend  too  much  against 
probability,  and  promjit  men  to  an  investigation.  They  usually  satisfy 
themselves  with  little  tricks,  because  they  are  less  open  to  suspicion,  and 
more  easily  gain  credit. 

[5.]  Observe  aho  the  pehsons  hy  ivhom  these  miracles  ivere 
accomplished. 

They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  known  to  be  poor,  unlearnedi 
of  low  condition,  and  destitute  of  great  friends  and  powerful  patrons ;  who 
gave  other  proofs  of  their  mission,  and  did  not  rest  the  ichole  of  their  cause 
upon  miracles,  but  who  likewise  insisted  upon  the  reasonablene.-:s  of  their 
doctrines,  which  they  ofl'ercd  to  examination.  Further,  they  were  wrought 
by  persons  who  appealed  to  God,  and  declared  that  they  would  perform 
them.  By  acting  in  the  name  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  they  gave  tlie 
best  kind  of  proof  that  they  vv'cre  supported  by  him,  and  thus  prevented  ob- 
jections tliat  the  wonder  might  happen  by  chance,  or  be  effected  by  a  se- 
cret fatal  power,  of  which  they  themselves  knew  nothing,  or  by  evilspirits, 
or  for  other  ends  and  purposes  ;  and  they  laid  themselves  under  a  neces- 
sity of  fulfilling  their  promises,  or  of  passing  for  men  wlio  either  deceived 
others  or  were  deceived  themselves.  But  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  not  the  only  persons  "  who  confidently  appealed  to  the  evidence  ot 
miracles,  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemies  ;  thus  daring  them,  as  it  were, 
to  a  detection  of  imposture,  if  any  imposture  had  existed.  There  was  a 
class  of  writers  in  the  primitive  church  who  composed  what  were  styled 
Apologies."  (Some  of  these  apologies  have  already  been  cited.)  They 
'•  wore  addressed  to  the  Pagans ;  and  it  was  their  avowed  design  to  defend 
Oiristianity,  and  to  vindicate  the  reception  of  it. 

"  The  oldest  writer  of  this  description  with  whose  works  we  are  at  all 
acquainted  is  Quadkatus.  He  lived  about  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  presented  his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Adrain.  A  passage  of  it 
lias  been  preserved  by  Eu.sfbius  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  formally 
and  confidently  appealed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  a  matter  which  admit- 
ted not  of  the  least  doubt  or  controversy.  'The  works  of  our  Saviour,'  saya 
he,  'were  always  conspicuous,  for  they  were  real.  Both  they  that  were 
liealed,  and  they  that  were  raised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when 
ihey  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ;  not  only  whilst 
he  dwelt  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  liis  dejiarture  and  for  a  good  while 
subsequent  to  it:  insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  reached  to  our  limes.'' 

"To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Justin  Martyr,  who  followed  Quadratus 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  years. — 'Christ  healed  those,  who  from 
their  birth  were  blind  anrl  deaf  and  lame;  causing  by  his  word,  one  to 
leap,  anotlier  to  hear,  and  a  third  to  see ;  and,  having  raised  the  dead  and 
caused  them  to  live,  he,  by  his  works,  excited  attention,  and  induced  the 
men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Who,  however,  seeing  these  things  done, 
said  that  it  was  a  magical  appearance,  and  dared  to  call  him  a  magician  and 
a  deceiver  of  the  people.'" 

"Next  in  chronological  order  follows  Tertullian,  who  flourished  during 
the  same  century  with  Justin  Martyr. — 'That  person  whom  the  Jews  had 
vainly  imagined,  from  the  meanness  of  his  appearance,  to  be  a  mere  man, 
they  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  power  which  he  exerted,  considered 
as  a  magician  :  when  he,  with  one  word,  ejected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of 
men,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansed  tne  leprous,  strengthened  the  nerves 
of  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and,  lastly,  with  one  command,  raised  the 
dead ;  when  he,  I  say,  made  the  very  elements  obey  him,  assuaged  the 
storms,  and  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating  himself  to  be  the  Word 
of  God.' 1 

"  We  may  finally  notice  Origen,  who  hved  in  the  third  century,  and  who 
published  a  regular  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  philosopher  Celsus. 
■Undoubtedly  we  do  think  him  to  be  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  be- 
cause he  healed  the  lame  and  the  blind :  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  persuasion  by  what  is  written  in  the  prophecies;  Then  shall  Ihe 
eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  hear,  and  the 
lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart.  But,  that  he  also  raised  the  dead,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  fiction  of  those  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  is  evident  from  hence: 
that,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  there  would  have  been  many  recorded  to  be 
raised  up,  and  such  as  had  been  a  long  time  in  their  graves.  But,  it  not 
beinsr  a  fiction,  few  have  been  recorded.'^ 

"That  the  defenders  of  Christianity  should  thus  needlessly  commit 
themselves  to  the  hostile  pagans,  if  no  miracles  had  been  performed,  and 
when  a  regular  confutation  of  their  pretences  was  perfectly  easy,  it  is 
alike  difficult  to  account  for  and  hard  to  believe."" 


empire  of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foretell  that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine 
should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be  put  to  flight.  He  foresaw  that 
the  great  and  popular  objection  to  him  would  be,  that  he  was  a  magician  ; 
and  therefore  he  confuted  U  beforehand,  and  ejected  evil  spirits,  to  show 
that  he  was  in  no  confederacy  with  them."  Jortin's  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  258. 

s  Quadrat.  Apol.  apud  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  fib.  !v.  c.  3. 

•  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  25S.  edit.  Thirlby. 

'  Tertul.  Apol.  p.  20.  ed.  Prior.  Par.  1675. 

9  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  §  48.  '     ' 

»  Faber's  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pp.  230—232. 
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(6.)  The  persona  befoiik  lohom  the  miracles  -were  -uirou^ht 
claim  our  especial  notice. 

These  astonishing  actions  were  not  performed  in  scfiucstcred  cells  or 
soli!uilt;s.  caiiliously  shunning  the  llj;hl  of  truth,  and  the  scrutiny  of  officious 
inquii  ii5s.  They  were  wroujjht  in  a  learned  atje  and  in  civihzed  countries, 
in  the  politest  and  best  inhabited  i>artsof  the  world,  where  persons  are  not 
easily  deluded.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  when  Christianity  was  j)ub- 
lidhcd,  a  general  prejudice  in  the  people,  and  a  very  severe  suspicion  in 
the  governnieni,  prevailed  aRainst  the  belief  of  miracles.  They  were  stig- 
matized by  llie  opprobrious  name  of  magic;  and  Augustus,  it  is  well 
known,  had  published  very  rigorous  edicts  af{air*t  the  whole  race  of  pros- 
tigialurs  or  juifsb'rs.  Kuriher,  the  Christian  miracles  were  exhibited  in 
the  face  of  day,  before  vast  multitudes  of  friends  and  enemies  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  whoso  calm  anti  deliberate  investigation  they  were  submitted; 
and  at  a  lime,  when  men  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  expose 
them  if  they  were  impostures,  and  who  were  in  no  (Kmaer  of  bein?  called 
atheists  lor  disbelicvmg  them,  and  of  beiiis  insulted  by  the  populace  and 
lersecuied  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  deriilin^  them.  The  miracles  of 
;iirist  and  his  aposlles  were  witnessed  by  thousands,  who  would  have  re- 
joiced in  the  deleclion  of  imposture,  had  any  been  attempted  or  practised, 
and  who  scrutinized  both  them  and  the  persons  on  whom  they  were 
wrouitht,  with  the  nicest  subtiltv  and  strictest  accuracy,  in  order  (if  possi- 
ble) to  discover  any  fraud  or  lal.^ehood  in  them.  The  persons  who  liad 
experienced  these  miraculous  ellects,  and  who  had  been  cured  of  blind- 
ness, lepro.-fy,  palsy,  or  lameness,  or  who  had  had  lost  limbs  restored  to 
them,  or  who  had  been  raised  from  tlie  dead — these  persons  lived  many 
y^ars  afterwards— public  monuuients  of  them— and  carrying  about  with 
theui,  in  their  own  persons,  the  full  conviction  of  these  amazing  opera- 
tions.' 

(7.)  The  MAXNK.n,  too,  in  -which  these  miracles  -were  per- 
formed, is  equally  worthy  of  attention,  for  its  publicity,  sim- 
plicity, and  disinterestedness. 

[i.]  As  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  numerous,  diversi- 
fied, and  -ireat,  so  they  were  wrought  openly  and  publicly,  without  con- 
cealment or  disguise,  which  is  a  circumstance  necessary  to  establish  their 
credit. 

Pagan  antiquity  furnishes  us  with  accounts  of  pretended  miracles,  and 
of  pretended  iinraculous  intorcourses  between  men  and  their  deities;  but 
tlie  scene  of  them  is  always  laid  out  of  the  reach  of  observation  atid  disco- 
very. Modern  miracles  also  have  in  a  great  measure  owed  their  being  to 
the  same  source.  When  Jesus  beiran  to  work  miracles,  he  did  not  retire 
into  deserts  and  corners,  as  if  there  had  been  something  in  the  operation 
to  be  kept  secret,  or  which,  if  disclosed,  would  bring  the  whole  into  discre- 
dit. But  as  he  appeared  in  the  world  on  purpose  to  instruct  it,  and  as  his 
doctrine  was  for  this  pur|io.se  <lclivercd  in  public,  so  his  miracles,  wtiicb 
were  chitlly  e.thibitod  for  the  support  of  the  doctrine,  were  public  also; 
being  performed  in  the  most  frequented  places  and  on  the  most  public  oc- 
casions, as  at  marriages  and  umerals,  and  on  solemn  festivals.  Thus, 
many  were  done  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals,  when 
there  was  the  greatest  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
others,  in  the  public  streets  of  villa^^es  :uid  cities;  others,  in  the  public  sy- 
nagogues ;  and  others,  before  great  iiiullituilos,  who  came  together  to  hear 
Jesus,  and  to  be  healed  by  him  ofth^ir  infirmities.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  miracl>'s  were  wroug!it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which 
was  surrounded  by  large,  fertile,  and  populous  tracts,  especially  the  two 
Galilees,  containing  many  towns,  and  a  mullitude  of  villages,  the  least  of 
which  towns  (Jo.sephus  informs  us)  contained  upwards  of  jfi/Vecn  thousmid 
souls.^  Some  of  Christ's  miracles,  indeed,  were,  from  their  nature,  more 
private  than  others;'  yet  privacy  was  never  industriously  sought  aller, 
except  where  the  reasons  of  it  are  obvious.  But  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  supposed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  great  numbers 
openlv  performed.  Considering  the  opposition  of  the  world,  it  would  not 
have  been  unreasonable,  had  the  miracles  of  Jesus  been  less  public;  in 
some  cases  he  might  have  changed  his  ordinary  manner  with  propriety  ; 
but,  to  the  last,  lie  persisted  in  it;  for  Instance,  at  the  resurrection  of  his 
friend  Lazarus,  only  a  little  before  his  own  death.  The  openness  of  the 
miracles  was  therefore  a  defiance  to  the  malice,  and  a  defiance  to  the  in- 
credulity of  the  world;  it  being  as  true  of  his  miracles  as  he  asserted  it  to 
be  of  his  doctrine : — I  spake  openli/,  said  Christ,  to  the  world.  lever  taught 
in  the  si/nagague,  and  in  the  temple,  ir/ii/her  the  Jews  always  resort ;  and 
in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  (John  xviii.  20.) 

The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  accompanied  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  pride,  .vanity,  or  ostentation.  When  a  man  preaches  up  him- 
eelf,  and  assiunes  haughty  airs  of  importance  and  superiority,  he  gives 
cause  for  suspicion.  Such  was  the  case  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  as  repre- 
sented by  Luke  (Acts  viii.  9.),  whose  principal  design  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  might  pass  for  a  very  great  person  among  the  Samaritans.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles  in  this  respect  was  unexceptionable ;  and  Jesus, 
during  his  iniiiisiry,  acted  as  a  servant  anil  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God, 
ascribing  all  his  miracles  to  his  Father.  While,  however,  Christ's  manner 
was  totally  free  from  ostentation,  his  miracles  were  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  sobriety,  decorum,  authority,  and  dignity.  They  display  some- 
thing above  the  ordinary  character  of  man,  but  they  are /ae/s  in  which  the 
spectators  could  not  be  mistaken. 

[ii.]  All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  with  the  utmost  Simpli- 
city OF  Manner. 

They  are  oflen,  to  all  appearance,  casual  and  incidental.  At  otlier  times 
he  wrought  his  miracles  when  prompted  by  entreaty,  or  where  such  an 
occasion  presented  itself,  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  character  not  to 
have  wrought  them.  The  manner  of  his  doing  them  is  remote  from  all 
suspicion  of  deceit  or  vainglory.  As  no  ostentation  is  displayed  before,  so 
none  is  evinced  after,  the  performance.  Often  he  forbade  those*  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  goodness  and  compassion  to  speak  of  the  person  to  wiiom 
they  were  obliged — a  hard  prohibition  to  a  grateful  mind !    Often,  as  soon 


t  Quadratus,  in  the  pas.sage  above  cited,  says,  that  tliere  were  persons 
living  even  in  his  tune,  upon  whom  Christ  had  wrought  miracles.  (See 
Eusebius.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.)  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  of  those,  who  were  cured  of  their  infirmities,  or  raised  from  the  dead 
by  Jesus  Christ,  were  preserved  by  Providence  to  extreme  old  age,  to  be 
living  witnesses  of  his  power  and  goodness. 

a  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §  2. 

'  When  it  happened  that  any  of  them  were  perfonned  privately,  in  a 
house  or  chamber,  the  elTects  of  the  miracle  were  so  visiole,  that  they 
could  not  but  be  observed  by  great  numbers,  as  in  the  instance  of  tlie 
raising  of  Jainis's  daughter  to  life. 

«  See  the  reason  why  Jesus  sometimes  enjoined  secrecy  on  those  whom 
he  had  bcaledj  supra,  pp.  96,  99. 


as  the  work  was  accomplished,  he  withdrew  info  some  private  retreat. 
This  circumstance  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the  miracles;  but  it  does 
more— it  exhibits  them  in  their  native  beauty  and  dignity.  It  is,  indeed, 
diflicult  to  say,  whether  the  ease  or  the  dignity  of  the  manner  is  most 
strongly  expressed.  To  expel  diseases  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  without 
(me ;  by  a  word  to  command  the  winds  and  waves ;  by  a  word  to  raise  the 
dead  bodies  of  men,  .sometimes  almost  from  corruption — arc  appearances 
which  surpass  all  that  we  can  ii:iagiiie. 

[iii.]  The  Disinterestbdne.ss  with  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  lila 
a])ostle8  were  wrought  is  another  circumstance  that  dciAands  our  consi- 
deration. 

They  were  performed  for  no  worldly  advantage.  As  nothing  of  that  kind 
was  sought,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  Christ  and  by  his  disrtlples.  When 
he  first  sent  them  forth,  lie  expressly  coiumanded  them  to  lake  no  fee  or 
gratuity  for  the  miracles  they  were  about  to  work.  Freely,  said  he,  ye 
have  received ;  freely  give.  (Matt.  x.  8.)  Obscure,  indeed,  tney  could  not 
be  who  were  endued  with  such  powers,  nor  could  they  be  despised  by 
their  friends  and  followers;  but  these  were  small  temporal  advantages,  in 
comparison  of  the  obloquy,  the  injuries,  afflictions,  sulTeringj),  and  perse- 
cutions of  every  possible  kind,  which  they  underwent.  The  miracles  of 
Christ  were  wrought  in  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  manner:  all 
were  welcome  to  partake  of  the  lienefit  of  them ;  and  no  distinction  was 
made  l)etween  the  rich  and  tlie  poor.  The  only  exception  was,  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  would  not  work  miracles  to  gratify  curiosity  or  to  sanction 
unbelief.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  why  Jesus  did  not  perform  moie 
miracles  before  the  unbelieving!  We  reply,  that  such  conduct  was  not 
necessary  to  the  end  of  miracles,  which  was,  to  afford  a  reasonable  con- 
viction ; — that  it  was  not  likely  to  answer  any  good  end,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  have  been  hurtful  to  such  unbelievers; — that  it  tendfjd  to 
defeat  the  design  and  success  of  Christ's  ministry,  by  narrowing  its  sphere, 
or  sliortening  its  duration; — and  that,  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  was  unreasona- 
ble in  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  general  scheme  and  order  (^  God's  moral 
government.* 

(8.)  Another  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  and  vali- 
dity of  these  miracles,  is  the  effects  produced  by  the  per- 
formatice  of  them. 

Great  numbers  of  persons,  who  were  spectators  of  them,  were  convinced 
by  them,  notwithstanding  they  had  formed  and  cherished  the  strongest 
prejudices  against  the  religion  at:ested  by  these  miracles.  In  consequence 
of  this  conviction,  they  quitted  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  with  it  ease,  pleasure,  fortune,  reputation,  friends,  and  relations  ; 
they  embraced  the  C!o.=<pel  from  the  most  indubitable  persuasion  of  its 
truth,  inviolably  adhered  to  the  profession  of  it,  and  sealed  their  belief  of  it 
with  their  blood. 

(9.)  Lastly,  so  far  were  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apo-stles 
from  being  considered  as  frauds  or  impostures,  that  their  ntALixr 
■was  never  denied. 

The  length  of  time,  during  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  perform- 
ed their  miracles,  must  here  be  specially  considered.  Seventy  yearj 
elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  apostles.  During  all  this  interval,  the  miraculous  gifts  in 
question  were  exercised.  Now,  as  every  repetition  in  case  of  imposture 
multiplies  the  dangers  of  detection,  and  every  extension  of  time  makes  it 
the  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  confederated  plan,  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
evidence  of  tlie  genuineness  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  wrought  and  inspected  during  a  period  of  so  many  years,  and 
yet  no  instance  of  a  failure  or  of  deception  was  ever  discovered  by  those 
fierce  and  untiring  enemies  with  whom  Christianity  was  always  surround- 
ed."' In  fact,  both  Jewsi  and  heathens  were  constrained  to  admit  them 
though  they  ascribed  them  to  various  causes,  denied  them  to  be  proofs  of 
his  divinity,  or  maintained  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  miracles  of  the 
pagans.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  Jews  attributed  Christ's  miracles  to 
Beelzebub,  and  on  another,  they  acknowledged  that  he  saved  others,  while 
they  reproached  him  with  not  being  able  to  save  liimself.  While  the  facts 
were  too  recent  to  be  disputed,  CeTsus,«  Porphyry,  Ilierocles,  Julian,  and 
other  adversaries,  admitted  their  reality,  \y\H  ascribed  them  to  magic,  and 
denied  the  divine  commission  of  him  who  performed  them.  But  to  what- 
ever cause  they  ascribed  them,  their  admission  of  the  reality  of  these  mira- 
cles is  an  involuntary  confession  that  there  was  something  preternatural 
in  them. 

VIII.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  New  Testament  (more  than  a  few  cannot  be  investi- 
gated for  want  of  room)  w-ill  confirm  and  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  and  convince  every  candid  inquirer  that 
they  were  wrought  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  prove 
incontestably  that  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed  the  promised 
Messiah. 

1.    The    MlRACLK     OF     THE    CoXTEHSIOX    OF     WaTER    IXTO 

WixE  at  Cana,  in  Galilee,  is  related  -with  every  mark  of 
veracity,     (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 

The  absence  of  all  collusion  could  not  be  more  happily  implied  than  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  discovery  is  signified  to  the  coinpany.  The  Jewis.'i 
weddings,  it  should  be  observed,  lasted  seven  days.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  nuptial  feast,  from  the  poverty  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride, 


»  The  topics  above  briefly  noticed  are  illustrated  with  equal  force  and 
beauty  of  argument  by  Bp  Ilurd.     Works,  vol.  vii.  Serm.  39.  pp.  158 — 175. 

6  Bp.  Mllvaine's  (of  Ohio)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p. 
159.    (London,  1833.) 

'  TViis  man  doeth  many  miracles  (John  xi.  47.),  was  the  judgment  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  assembled  in  cotmcil.  And,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, a  man  approved  of  Ood,  among  you  by  wonders  and  miracles  and 
signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  know 
(Acts  ii.  22.),  was  Ihe  appeal  of  Peter  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  Ihe  men  of 
Israel. —  ^^'hal  shall  vte  do  to  these  men  ?  For  that  indeed  a  notable  mira- 
cle /in//i  hce)i  done  by  them,  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem, 
and  WE  CANNOT  DENT  it  (Acts  iv.  16.),  was  the  acknowledgment  extorted 
from  the  Jewish  rulers,  in  consequence  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter 
and  John  on  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  in  that  city.  Fir  the 
involuntary  acknowledgment  of  Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries,  see  pp. 
81-33. 

•  On  the  evasions  to  which  Celsus  had  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the 
reality  of  Christ's  miracles,  the  reader  will  find  some  forcible  remarks  ia 
Mr.  Cumberland's  Observer,  voL  i.  no.  12. 
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or  perhaps  from  the  number  of  guests  being  greater  than  was  expected, 
f  Jicre  was  a  deficiency  of  wine.  This  being  made  known  to  Jesus,  lie  com- 
riiandod  the  servants  to  fill  six  large  vessels  with  water  up  lo  the  hrim.  It 
was  therefore  impossible  to  intermix  any  wine.  The  servants  alone  were 
jirivy  to  the  process  of  the  miracle,  and  were  desired  by  .lesus  to  carry 
some  of  the  new  wine  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  The  wine  proves  ex- 
cellent, therelbre  it  is  not  counterfeited ;  there  is  now  plenty,  and  there  was 
need  of  it.  According  to  the  practice  usual  among  the  Jews  on  these  occa- 
sions, which  is  mentioned  also  by  the  governor,  the  wine  which  the  guests 
had  been  drinking  last  was  not  remarkable  for  excellence.  Ilis  attention 
vvas  immediately  excited  by  this  fresh  supply  ;  and  he  gives  his  attestation 
to  it  in  so  .natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  artifice  and  ingenuity  whatsoever.  He  called  the  bridegroom 
and  said, — Every  man  at  the  beginning  bringeth  forth  good  wine,  and 
when  men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse  ;  but  thou  hast  kept 
Oif;  good  wine  until  now.  This  incidental  testimony  carries  with  it  all  the 
air  of  authenticity  which  could  possibly  be  derived  from  the  unaffected 
in-intioii  of  such  a  circumstance.'  The  miracle  became  public,  and  con- 
Jir.ned  the  faith  of  the  new  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  Miraculous  Fekding  of  Five  Thousand  Men, 
besides  -women  and  children  in  the  desert,'^  -was  attended  -with  a 
vaHet'y  of  circumstmices  that  show  the  impossibilitt/  of  false- 
hood or  imposition. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  informed  their  compassionate  Master,  that  it  was 
time  to  dismiss  the  people  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to  buy  food.  Jesus 
found,  on  inqiriry,  that  there  was  no  more  provision  than  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes.  The  want  of  food  for  such  a  multitude  was  certain,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  it  appeared  to  be  impossible.  He  commanded  the  dis- 
liples  to  make  the  people  to  sit  down  upon  the  grass,3  and  to  place  them  in 
ranks  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties.  By  this  method,  all  confusion  was  avoid- 
ed, and  the  attendance  upon  them  was  rendered  more  easy :  besides,  the 
miraculous  operation  was  thus  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  nniltitude ; 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  deceive  thein  by  any  artifice  or  sleight  of  hand. 
Jesus  brake  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  distributed  them  to  the  apos- 
tles, who  again  distributed  to  the  people.  "  This  small  supply  of  provision 
was  perceived  to  multiply  and  grow,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  as 
tney  were  ministering  them  to  the  people,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  who,  in  all  probability,  saw  the  small  fragments  of  bread  or  fish, 
with  which  they  had  been  presented,  visibly  increase  while  they  held  them 
in  their  hands ;  till  the  hunger  of  each  was  fully  satisfied,  and  sufficient  was 
still  left  for  others  who  might  come  after  them."*  After  the  multitude  had 
eaten,  Christ  commanded  the  apostles  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  which 
was  a  plain  proof  that  they  had  had  plenty  of  food;  and  the  disciples  filled 
twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  that  remained.  After  this,  can  there 
be  the  least  room  for  incredulity? 

The  people,  struck  with  a  miracle,  in  itself  so  astonishing,  and  in  which 
'hey  were  so  deeply  interested,  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  prophet 
jiromised  by  the  Almighty  to  succeed  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  lij.),  and  they 
were  desirous  to  make  him  a  king,  because  the  Messiah  (according  to  their 
notion.s)  was  entitled  to  the  same  sovereignty  as  other  princes,  and  to  rule 
ever  Israel  as  David  and  Solomon  had  done.  This  circumstance  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  impression  it  had  made  on  every  per- 
son's mind  who  had  witnessed  it.  Lastly,  on  the  next  day,  Jesus  Christ 
being  at  Capernaum,  and  speaking  to  the  same  people,  who  were  still 
amazed  at  the  miracle  which  he  had  performed,  rebuked  them  for  being 
sensible  only  of  its  temporal  effects,  while  they  neglected  to  apply  it  to 
their  eternal  salvation.  This  reproach  not  only  estabhshes  the  miracle,  but 
also  gives  it  additional  dignity,  by  exhibiting  the  design  which  Jesus  chielly 
had  in  view  in  performing  it,  viz.  his  heavenly  doctrine.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible,  either  to  oppose  such  strong  evidence,  or  to  lessen  the  credit 
of  a  miracle  which  had  the  testimony  of  nearly  or  quite  eight  thousand 
persons  (reckoning  the  women  and  children  at  2500  or  3000),  and  which 
is  so  necessarily  connected  with  other  facts  equally  public  and  true. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  subsequent  feeding  of  four 
thousand  men  besides  women  and  children,  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 33. 

3.  Equally  remarkable  are  the  circumstances  attending  the 
Healing  of  tke  Paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  2 — 8.  Markii.  3 — 12. 
Luke  V.  18 — 26.),  -which  are  stich  as  to  convince  every  reason- 
able person. 

This  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  were  secretly  enemies  to  Christ,  and  jealous  of  his  fame.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  presented  the  sick  of  the  palsy  is  unparalleled,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  the  confidence  they  placed  in  his  power  and  good- 
ness, as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  paralytic,  and  of  the  four  men  who  bore 
him  on  his  bed  or  couch.  When  they  could  not  come  nigh  because  of  the 
multitude,  they  went  up  on  the  house-top,  a-nd  uncovered  the  roof  ofthe  apart- 
ment where  Jestis  was  :  and  when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  him  down 
through  the  tiling,  with  his  couch,  into  the  midst,  before  Jesus.  The 
manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  paralytic  is  still  more  striking.  Jesus 
b^gan  with  the  remission  of  his  sins  (which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  object 
of  the  man's  petition)  without  saying  any  thing  of  his  malady,  with  which 
both  ho  and  his  supporters  were  wliolly  affected.  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith, 
saith  unto  the  sick  ofthe  pahy,  Son,  he  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee.  But  there  were  certain  ofthe  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sitting  there  ; 
andreasoning in  their  hearts,  they  said uit.hin  themselves,  This  man  bias- 
phemelh.  This  secret  accusation  of  blasphemy,  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  proves  that  they  had  no  idea  of  any  such  thing  before  the 
event :  Jesus,  after  replying  to  the  reasonings  in  their  hearts,  commanded 
the  man  to  take  up  his  couch  and  walk.  And  i.\rMEDiATELY  he  rose  up  be- 
fore them  all,  and  took  up  the  bed  whereon  he  lay,  and  departed  to  his  own 
house,  glorifying  God.  The  astonishing  nature  of  this  miracle  extorted  the 
admiration  of  all  who  beheld  it,  and  they  exclaimed.  We  never  saw  it  on 
this  fashion. 

4.  While  themiracles  of  Jesus  were  acts  of  benevolence  and 


'  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  112. 

a  Matt.  xiv.  1.5—21.     Mark  vi.  35—44.     John  vi.  5—1.3. 

«  The  observations  of  the  evangelist  (Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the 
place  .Tohnvi.  9.)  not  only  shows  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  mira- 
cle, but  also  indicates  the  time  when  it  was  performed,  viz.  in  the  month 
of  February  or  March,  when  the  grass  is  at  its  perfection  in  Syria.  Mac- 
knight,  in  loc. 

«  Townscnd's  New  Testament  arranged,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  260.  Mr  Faber 
in  his  Difficulties  of  Infidelity  (pp.  210,  241.),  has  some  forcible  remarks  oii 
Ibis  miracle,  proving  (hat  there  could  be  neither  fraud  nor  collusion  in  it. 


compassion,  they  at  the  same  time  sen'ed  to  convey  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  greater  meaning  and  dignity. 

To  overturn  prejudices  fostered  by  false  notions  of  religion,  strengthen 
ed  by  age,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  persons  in  authority,  and  to 
substitute  good  principles  in  their  place,  must  be  a  matter  of  great  dehcacy, 
and  will  always  require  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  This  was  the  great 
object  ofthe  parables  of  Jesus  :  it  was  a  principal  object  of  his  whole 
ministry,  and  with  infinite  propriety  entered  into  his  miracles.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews  against  his  person,  among  other  things,  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  work  miracles.  There  were  al.so  prejudices,  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  no  power  loss  than  that  of 
miracles  could  be  supposed  to  combat  them  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess, and  against  which  we  find  particular  miracles  opposed.  That  ca- 
lamities are  always  the  offspring  of  crimes  is  one  prejudice  which  the 
depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too  prone  to  indulge  ;  and  the  Jews,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  this  prejudice.  Wc  are 
told,  in  the  gospel  history,  of  some  who  came  to  Jesus  under  thisinlluence, 
telling  him  of  certain  GalilKans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  tlieir 
sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1.);  and  on  that  occasion,  he  exposed  the  danger  and 
absurdity  of  the  error  by  a  plain  illustration.  On  occasion  of  seeing  a 
man  who  had  been  born  blind,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  fell  into  the  same  mis- 
take, and  asked  him,  Who  did  si7i,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  wu3 
born  blind?  (John  ix.  1,  2.)  Jesus,  in  a  moment,  solved  the  difficulty,  by 
giving  him  the  use  of  his  sight.  He  did  so  without  going  out  of  his  ordi- 
nary course.  Miracles  were  a  part  of  his  work,  and  his  compassion  always 
prompted  him;  but  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraordinary  interpositioU, 
and  tiie  miraculous  cure  was  the  most  etlVictual  expedient  for  forcing  an 
access  to  hearts,  fenced  by  prejudice  against  the  common  feehngs  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  MlBACLB   OF  GIVING  SlGHT  TO  THE   MaN   WHO  HAD  BEEN  BORN  BLIND, 

related  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  on  account  of  the  reluctant  but  dis- 
tinct testimony  to  its  reality,  which  was  given  by  the  Jews,  after  they  had 
done  every  thing  in  their  jiower  (though  without  success)  to  discover,  if 
possible,  any  circumstance  which  could  have  enabled  them  to  question  or 
deny  it. 

As  this  miracle  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  cavil  by  Rousseau,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  it  which  dues  not  suit  with  a  super- 
natural  operation  or  miracle  (two  of  whose  characters  or  criteria  are  in- 
stantaneity  in  its  performance,  and  independence  on  second  causes) ;  and 
as  the  cavil  of  that  eloquent  but  seductive  and  licentious  infidel  has  been 
adopted,  without  acknowledgment,  by  later  opposers  of  revelation,  it  de- 
mands a  distinct  examination. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  reader  has  perused  the  narrative  in 
question,  the  noble  simplicity  of  which,  together  with  its  circumstantiality, 
and  the  natural  and  graphic  delineations  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  credibility  and  veracity  of  the  writer, — 
we  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  this  miracle. 

[i.)  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  man,  on  whom  it  was  performed,  had 
not  become  blind  by  any  accident  that  admits  of  relief  He'rras  certainly 
born  blind.  All  who  knew  him  were  witnesses  of  it;  and  he  had  become 
very  generally  known  by  sitting  and  begging  on  the  public  road.  His  pa- 
rents, as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  take  notice,  afhrmed  the 
same  to  the  Pharisees,  though  they  dreaded  their  displeasure,  and  did  not 
care  to  defend  a  miracle,  the  fame  of  which  men  in  power  were  desirous, 
if  possible,  to  suppress. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  the  man  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  lo  his  sight  as  some 
others  did,  who  had  accidentally  become  blind  Thu.s,  there  was  no  room 
for  suspicion  on  his  part.  And  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  sent  him  !o  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  did  not  wait  for  his  return  to  receive  the  glory  of  such  a 
miracle  ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  on  receiving  sight,  did  not  know  who  the 
person  was  that  had  cured  him,  or  whither  he  had  gone.  There  was 
therefore  no  possibility  of  collusion  in  the  transaction. 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  the  very  question  proposed  by  the  disciples,  which  occa- 
sioned the  miracle,  is  a  proof  that  the  man's  blindness  was  from  his  birth  ; 
but  the  answer,  as  we  liave  already  intimated,  was  so  little  conformable 
to  their  notions,  or  to  those  of  the  Jews,  their  contemporaries,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  entered  theii  mirid.s,  if  they  had  not 
heard  it  from  his  lips.  Jesus,  in  his  reply,  did  not  aitribute  the  natural 
defect  of  the  blind  man  to  a  particular  providence,  but  added,  that  it  was 
for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  who  sent  him,  and  also  to  manifest  his  works, 
that  this  man  was  born  blind,  in  order  to  be  cured.  Who  ever  spoke  thus  1 
For,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ  did  not  speak  thus  after  the  success, 
but  exposed  himself  io  be  contradicted  (according  to  the  opinion  of  men) 
by  him,  who,  he  says,  had  sent  him,  when  he  declared  the  future  proof  of 
his  mission. 

[iv.]  In  tlie  FotTRTH  place,  consider  the  mode  employed  for  giving  the 
man  sight :  he  laboured  under  an  incurable  blindness.  The  opacity  ofthe 
crystalline  humour,  which  is  called  a  cataract,  and  the  imperfect  or  pe- 
riodical gw^/tt  Serena,  which  does  not  wholly  deprive  of  sight,  or  only  at 
certain  times,  are  maladies  ofthe  eye,  that  in  some  cases  admit  of  a  ciu'e, 
which  depends  upon  a  variety  of  precautions,  preparations,  and  remedies, 
that  (if  successful)  takes  effect  only  with  time,  and  in  most  cases  very 
imperfectly.  But  no  precautions  or  preparations  whatever  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind.  Though  a  cataract  may  be  re- 
duced, or  an  accidental  or  periodical  gutta  serena  may  be  cured,  a  total 
blindness,  when  inveterate  and  from  the  biith,  is  incurable.  Such  has 
been  the  prevalent  opinion  in  every  age.  Aristotle'  (whom  we  quote  only 
as  a  witness  to  the  sentiments  of  his  own  time)  declares  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  born  blind  to  receive  sight.  The  Jews  admitted  this  truth  as  a  prin- 
ciple generally  known.  -  Since  the  tvorld  began,  they  said,  it  tras  never 
heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  who  icas  born  blind.  (John  ix.  32.) 
Medical  men  in  modern  times  (it  is  well  known)  are  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  infidehty  never  could  produce  an  example  of  blindness,  absolute  and 
continued  fr oin  the  birth,  that  was  cured  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Such 
being  the  circumstances  of  this  man's  case,  was  it  natural  to  imagine  that 
clay  put  on  his  eyes  should  restore  him  to  sight  1  Could  any  one  have 
framed  such  an  expedient,  so  improbable,  so  contrary  to  the  effect  de- 
sired, so  proper  for  destroying  the  sight,  if  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  not  employed  it,  and  imparted  the  requisite  virtue  to  it?» 
Moreover,  is  it  likely  that  a  person  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  had  con- 
tinued so  from  his  birth  to  manhood,  should  so  easily  credit  what  Jesus 
said  to  him ;  that  he  should  obey  him  so  punctually  ;  that  he  should  ex- 


'  Cited  by  Casaubon  on  John  ix.  1.  (Critic.  Sacr.  lorn.  vii.  part  iii.  p.  187.) 
Other  passages  from  the  ancient  classic  authorc  are  adduced  by  Wetslein, 
on  John  ix.  1.    Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  902. 

6  For  the  reason  why  Jesus  Christ  employed  the  means  he  did,  to  give 
this  man  sight,  see  p.  100.  supra. 
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jiose  himself  lo  public  ri'iii'iJo,  by  carryi.n?  tl>e  clay  on  liis  eyes,  and 
causing  liiiiiHcIf  to  be  conducted  lu  ilie  pool  of  Siloaui,  with  the  hopes  of 
beiut;  restored  to  bin  Biglit  1  I.s  it  not  uucli  a  docility  truly  aolonishing  I  And 
how  could  uny  such  tliin;;  be  iuiugincd  on  his  part  before  it  happened  t 

[v.]  Lastly,  the  miracle  was  performed  in  ihe  public  street,  and  in  tlio 
presence  ol  many  persons,  and  was  iuime<liatcly  subjected  to  the  strictest 
scrutiny  that  can  well  be  conceived.  If  we  had  heard  of  such  a  miracle,  we 
should  not  have  given  credit  to  so  «ur|)rising  a  relation,  till  we  had  imiuired 
who  the  man  was  on  whom  it  was  said  to  have  been  wrought  1  Whef  hor,  in 
fact,  he  had  been  born  blind  ^  Whether  he  actually  was  blind  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  met  him  1  And  whether  it  aflerwanls  appeared  that  he  really 
was  cured  I  All  these  in(iuiries  we  should  certainly  have  made  ourselves, 
or  have  been  well  infornied  that  they  had  been  made  by  credible  people, 
before  we  would  liavo  believed  the  miracle.  And  if  we  would  have  made 
tlicae  iniptirics,  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  were  not  made  by 
those  who  lived  at  that  time.  I  or  that  lliey  would  have  admitted  that  won- 
derful fact  on  easier  evidence  than  we  would  have  done  i  Now  we  know 
that  these  very  in(iuiries  were  made  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
terminated  in  full  proof.  They  sent  lor  his  parents,  who  declared  that 
their  son  was  born  uliiid.  He  was  himself  interrogated,  threatened  with 
excommunication,  and  ultimately  cast  out  of  the  synagogue;  and,  after 
e.\aminiug  the  atTair  to  the  bottom,  the  truth  of  Ihcuiir.acle  wascstablisheil 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction.  On  the  one  side  there  appears 
nothing  but  passion  and  calumny  ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  what  is  simple, 
sincere,  coherent,  and  intinilely  surpassing  the  low  jealousy  and  malice  of 
the  Pharisees,  whose  utmost  efforts  only  rendered  Hip  truth  more  evident, 
anil  added  (h.it  testimony  which  they  would  have  gladly  wrested  from  it,  if 
It  had  been  possible. 

The  reasoning  of  the  man  who  was  cured  is  unanswerable— We  A-riow 
that  Ciod  Iwaril'h  nut  sinners — since  the  world  btgan  was  it  not  heard  llial 
any  man  o])ene.d  the  eyes  of  one  that  tras  burn  blind.  If  this  man  were 
nut  of  God,  he  could  du  nothing.  (.lolin  ix.  31 — 33.)  « 

5.  Equally  romarkablo  with  the  prctMiding  miracle  is  that 
tvroHjht  at  Jerusalem  by  the  apostle  Peter,  in  company  -with 
John,  on  a  Max  who  had  been  lame  moM  his  Biutu  ;  and 
which  was  subjected  to  a  similar  rigorous  scrutiny. 

The  account  is  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
with  every  mark  of  veracity  and  genuineness.  All  the  circumstances  are 
so  connected  together,  aiul  so  inseparable  ;  the  place,  the  lime,  and  the 
persons,  all  correspond  logetlier  with  such  exactness,  that  we  cannot  ad- 
mit a  part  without  being  forced  to  acknowledge  the  whole.  In  this  miracle, 
Ihe  reader  will  take  notice, — 

[i.J  First,  of  the  piJBLtciTY  of  the  lame  man's  person  and  condition. 

lie  had  been  lame  from  his  hirih,  and  was  then  forty  years  old.  He  was, 
moreover,  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  having  been 
carried  ciaily  to  that  gate  of  the  temple  which  was  most  frequented  to'  re- 
ceive alms.'  The  time  of  the  day  when  the  miracle  was  perfonned  was 
that  of  pubUc  prayer,  when  the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered,  when  there 
was  the  greatest  number  of  persons  present  who  were  assembled  from 
ditferent  parts  of  the  city. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  miraefe  was  lerought. 

It  was  instantaneous,  and  was  so  perlect,  that  the  lame  man  could  not 
only  walk,  but  stood  ;uid  leaped  for  joy,  while  he  praised  God,  and  testified 
his  gratitude  to  Peter  and  John. 

[iii.)  Thirdly,  of  the  seveke  examination  which  ihe  transaction  under- 
went. 

Both  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  and  the  apostles,  are  dragged  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  are  most  closely  interro- 
gated respecting  the  fact.  They  a.ssert  the  reality  of  the  miracle  ;  they  de- 
clare iViat  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  the  man  was  made 
wliolc — of  that  Jesus  whom  those  rulers  had  crucified.  What  discoveries 
do  llie  chief  priests  make  1  The  apostles  are  in  their  hands.  The  man 
who  had  been  lame  is  himself  standing  by.  They  are  vested  with  full 
power,  as  tn;>gistrates,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter.  If  there  be  de- 
ceit, it  must  be  detected.  But  no  discovery  is  made  ;  and  immediately  af- 
terwards five  thousand  Jews  are  converted,  and  embrace  the  Gospel  in 
consequence  of  what  they  had  seen  performed,  and  in  a  case  where  it  was 
morally  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  deceived. 

Besides  the  miracles  related  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  there 
are  three  remarkable  examples,  recorded  by  the  evangelists, 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  raised  the  dead  to  life  ;  viz.  the  daug^h- 
ter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  son  of  a 
widow  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary.  How  many  examples  of  the  same  kind  occurred  dur- 
ing his  personal  ministry  is  not  related  ;  though,  from  his 
message  to  John  (Matt.  xi.  5.),  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
other  instances.  But  these  which  the  evangelists  have  re- 
corded were  certainly  not  the  least  striking  or  important. 

6.  The  Raising  of  the  Daughter  of  Jaiuvs  to  life,  is 
recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists,^  and  the  circumstances 
related  by  them  are  in  almost  every  point  exactly  the  same. 

Jairus  applies  to  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  people. 
Prostrating  himself  at  his  feel,  Jairus  besought  him  to  come  to  his  house 
and  heal  his  daughter,  who  was  at  the  last  extremity.  Jesus  listened  to  his 
request,  and  on  his  way  was  followed  by  the  multitude.  A  miracle  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  was  performed  at  that  moment  (for  all  the  three  evangelists 
have  connected  it  with  his  progress  to  the  house  of  Jairus),  by  the  instan- 
taneous cure  of  an  inveterate  disease,  in  a  person  who  only  secretly 
touched  Ihe  hem  of  his  garment;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
miracle  so  much  the  more  a  subject  of  observation  to  the  multitude,  when 
the  person  who  was  healed  was  publicly  questioned  on  what  she  had  done. 

At  the  same  instant  Jairus  was  informed  by  his  servants,  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  dead,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  farther  importuning  our  Lord, 
whose  visit  to  his  house  they  then  considered  as  completely  unnecessary 
and  useless.'    Our  Lord,  aware  of  this  message,  encouraged  Jairus  not- 


«  Claparede's  Considerations  on  Ihe  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  part.  ii.  ch.  4. 

»  Matt.  ix.  18 — -26.   Mark  v.  22 — 13.    Lukeviii.  41—56. 

'  Matthew's  narrative  might  have  led  us  to  have  supposed  her  to  have 
been  dead  when  Jairus  first  addressed  our  Lord,  if  it  were  not  obvious 
that,  omitting  several  circumstances,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  other 
ev.ingelisis,  he  begins  his  relation  at  the  tinne  when  the  father  knew  that 
she  was  dead,  and  places  the  circumstances  lu  bis  nai'rative  after  that  time. 
Vol.  I.  O 


withstanding  lo  rely  on  him,  and  went  steadily  on  towards  his  house,  with 
the  multitude  attending  him.  All  the  customary  and  noisy  lamentations  for 
the  dead  were  already  begun  ;  and  our  Lord  found  it  necessary,  for  the 
quiet  of  the  family,  to  remove  the  mourners,  who  went  forth  fully  prc- 
iiarcd  to  attest  to  the  people  without,  the  certainty  of  the  deatli,  after  having 
heard  with  scorn  what  they  considered  as  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  what 
our  Lord  intended  as  an  intimation  of  the  maid's  immediate  restoration  to 
life.  Putting  them  forth  among  the  multitude,  he  retained  with  him  Ihe 
father  and  mother  of  the  dead  young  woman,  and  three  of  his  discijilcs ;  a 
sulTicient  number  to  witness  and  relate  the  circumstances  of  her  restora- 
tion. In  their  presence  "her  spirit  came  again,"  at  our  Lord's  command. 
The  effect  was  instantly  prcKluced  by  his  almighty  word  ;  and  was  verified 
to  the  conviction  of  every  individual,  who  saw  her  immediately  receiving 
food,  as  a  person  in  the  lull  possession  of  life  and  health.  The  event  was 
understood  by  the  whole  multitude  ;  and  the  evangeli.st  Matthew  relates, 
"that  the  fame  thereof  went  abroad  throughout  all  the  land."  (Mall.  ix. 
20.)  The  person  in  whose  family  this  miracle  was  done  was  suflicieutly 
distinguished,  as  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  to  render  such  a  remarkable 
event  a  subject  of  general  attention  ;  and  though  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  narrative  have  the  aspeot  of  the  most  natural  and  unexpected  occur- 
rences, which  could  neither  have  been  combined  by  human  contrivance, 
nor  anticipated  by  human  foresight,  no  circumstance  was  wanting,  either 
to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  or,  without  any  apparent  ostentation 
or  design,  to  give  it  the  most  unquestionable  publicity.* 

7.  To  the  circumstances  of  the  Raising  op  the  Widow's 
Son  fhom  the  Dead,  at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  II — 15.),  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer,  as  illustrating'  the  benevolence  of 
Jesus  Christ.^  In  addition  to  the  observations  alluded  to,  we 
may  notice  the  circumstances  under  which  this  miracle  waa 
performed. 

Christ  was  coming  from  Capernauin,  where  he  had  healed  the  servant 
of  the  centurion.  On  approaching  the  gale  of  the  city,  he  met  the  funeral 
procession.  The  fact  of  the  young  man's  death,  therefore,  was  indisputa- 
ble. "The  widowed  mother  of  an  only  son  would  not  be  preciiiilate  in 
performing  these  melaiiclioly  rites:  the  proofs  of  death  must  have  been 
sailly  satisfactory,  before  she  proceeded  lo  pay  this  last  debt  of  parental 
tenderness."  The  tomb  was  prepared,  and  a  considerable  number  of  her 
townsmen  were  accompanying  Ihe  widowed  mother  thither,  beside  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  were  following  Jesus  on  his  way  from  Capernaum. 
It  was  impossible  that  any  miracle  could  have  been  performed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  publicity,  or  more  instantaneously,  or  where  the 
facts  related  were  more  easy  to  be  detected,  if  there  had  been  any  sus- 
picion of  fraud  or  deceit ;  especially  when  we  know  that  the  rumour  of  tliis 
miracle  was  immediately  spread  through  all  the  adjacent  country.  Jesus 
came  and  touched  the  bier,  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age  and  country,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it ;  and  they 
thai  bare  him  stood  still.  And  he  said,  Young  man,  I  soy  unto  thee. 
Arise  !  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  be^an  lo  spieak ;  and  he  dilirer- 
ed  him  to  his  mother.  And  there  came  a  J  ear  on  all,  a7id  Ihey  glorifud 
God,  saying,  A  great  prophet  has  risen  up  among  us,  and  God  hath  visit- 
edhis  people.  This  rumour  of  him  went  furlh  throughout  all  Judea,  and 
throughuxit  the  region  round  about.    (Luke  vii.  14 — 17.) 

8.  The  Resuhkectiox  or  Lazauvs  is  related  (John  xi.) 
more  minutely  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  miracles,  ana 
from  the  particularity  of  the  circumstances  related,  it  acquires 

additional  interest  and  publicity. 

[i.]  While  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  in  Pcra?a,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus 
sent  an  express  to  him,  with  this  message, — Loid,  he  whom  thou  lore.tt  is 
sick.  After  hearing  this  intelligence,  he  remained  two  days  longer  in  Ihe 
same  place,  and  then  said  to  his  disciples,  Let  us  return  into  Jvdit-n; 
Lazarus  is  dead.  Tlien  when  Jesun  came  into  Bethany,  he  found  that 
Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days  already.  (.John  xi.  6,  7.  17.)  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  while  he  was  in  Per.iea  he  said  to  his  apostles,  Lazarus  is 
dead :  so  that  Jesus  neither  did  nor  could  learn  how  long  Lazarus  had  been 
in  the  grave,  from  Ihe  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters.  The  delay  ali^o  of 
the  journey  from  Galilee  to  Bethany  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  that  delny 
the  miracle  became  more  bright,  and  its  truth  and  reality  more  deter- 
mined. 

[ii.]  The  scene  of  it  furnishes  another  circumstance  extremely  favourabJi; 
for  promoting  the  same  end.  It  was  not  laid  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  minds 
of  men  might  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  awe,  or  biassed  by  power,  where 
the  miracle  might  be  charged  with  ostentation,  and  where  personal  preju- 
dices were  triumphant.  Nor  was  it  laid  in  a  desert,  where  there  might  be 
suspicion  of  deceit,  but  at  the  distance  of  only  two  short  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  precise  time  of  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  is  a  circumstance  that 
must  lie  viewed  in  the  same  light.  Ilis  coming  so  late  destroys  all  suspi- 
cions of  any  concert.  It  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
whole  Iran  sac  lion  ;  aslheseason  was,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  for  finding  ac- 
cess to  their  minds.  By  this  time,  Ihe  si.sters  of  La7.arus  were  receiving 
the  consolatory  visits  of  their  neighbours  and  friends: — Many  of  the  Jews 
had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  brother. 
Jesus  himself  approaches,  and  mingles  with  the  company  as  a  mourner 
and  friend.  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  the  Jews  also  weeping,  who  had 
followed  Mary  out  of  Ihe  house,  he  groaned  in  spirit,  and  was  troubled. 
He  was  under  no  necessity  of  affecting  the  appearance  of  sorrow,  for  be 
felt  it — Jesus  wept ;  and  the  reality  both  of  his  sympathy  and  sorrow  did  not 
fail  10  make  him  an  object  of  regard.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  he 
loved  him.  Every  thing  concurred  to  excite  expectation  and  scrutiny  from 
tlie  malice  of  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  which  caused  them  to 
insinuate  adefectin  the  power  or  goodness  of  Jesus.  Some  of  them  said. 
Could  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that 
even  this  man  should  not  have  died  7 

[iii.]  At  length  they  arrive  at  the  grave.  //  was  a  cave  ;  and  a  stone  lay 
upon  it,  which  Jesus  commanded  to  be  removed,  for  he  exerted  his  miracu- 
lous power  only  in  cases  where  second  causes  were  inadequate.  This 
stone  might  be  removed  by  the  hand  of  man  :  therefore,  Jesus  ordered  it 
to  be  removed.  This  circumstance  would  excite  the  greater  attention,  as 
the  objection  felt  by  Martha  to  the  execution  of  this  command  (ver.  39.) 
most  evidently  shows,  that  death  had  indubitably  taken  place;  and  from 
Ihe  time  he  had  been  buried,  especially  under  the  influence  of  .so  warm  j\ 
climate,  it  is  certain  that  those  changes  of  mortality  must  have  passed  upon 
the  frame  to  which  she  alluded.    No  human  means,  however,  could  raise 


*  Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood's  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revela* 
lions,  pp.  416 — 418.  »  See  p.  101.  supra. 
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Lazarus :  Jesus,  therefore,  interposed  his  miraculous  power  ;  and  after  a 
short  prayer,  which  was  expressly  intended  for  the  spectalors,  he  cried 
icilh  a  loudvoice,  Lazarus,  come/urth  !  And  he  that  teas  dead  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  fool  with  grave  cluthesA  That  all  present  uiiglil  have  the 
fullest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle  which  had  thus  been  wrought, 
Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him.  andlct  hm  go. 

[iv.]  The  u:t7nesses  of  this  miracle  are  likewise  to  be  considered.  Though 
some  of  those  wliohad  come  to  mourn  with  the  sistersof  Lazarus  were  the 
friends  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  evangelical  narrative  informs  us  that 
others  were  not  friendly  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, having  vritnessed  the  transaction,  believed  on  him  ;  but  others,  who 
were  not  willing  to  be  his  disciples,  though  they  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
ject or  to  deny  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought,  went  their  way  to  the 
Pharisees  and  told  them  what  Jesus  had  done.  The  Pharisees  themselves 
could  rivt  contradict  the  miracle,  though  they  were  interested  in  denying  it. 
A  council  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  was  convened.  They  did  ven- 
ture to  examine  the  miracle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
had  been  born  blind.— The  considerationof  Lazarus  and  of  his  sisters,  who 
were  not  mean  persons, — the  number  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  also  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  who  had  filled  Jerusalem  with  the  news  at  their  re- 
turn,—and  the  fear  of  adding  a  further  degrte  of  evidence  to  a  miracle 
which  they  were  desirous  of  suppressing, — all  these  circumstances  aug- 
mented their  indignation  against  Jesus,  and  determined  them  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  thus  terminate  his  miracles.  They  said,  What  do  we,  for  this 
man  doth  viatiy  miracles  1  Jfioe  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe 
on  him :  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and 
nation. 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  miracle,  it  might 
be  added  that,  after  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  six  days  before  the 
passover,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where  he  supped  with  Lazarus  and  his 
sisters  ;  and  much  people  of  the  Jews  kneio  that  he  was  at  Bethany,  and 
they  came  from  Jerusalem  thither,  not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they 
wight  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.  But  the 
chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  to  death;  because  that 
by  reason  ofhiin  many  of  the  Jews  went  away  and  believed  on  Jesus. 
(John  xii.  1,  2.  9—11.)  The  curiosity  of  those  who  came  to  Bethany,  and 
their  belief  in  Clirist,  are  natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  Lazarus's 
resurrection,  which  could  not  but  enrage  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  their  determination  to  put  Lazarus  to 
death,  shows  the  despeialion  to  which  the  publicity  of  the  miracle  drove 
them.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  wa.3  also  one  reason  why,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  inuch  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast  (of  the  passover)  when 
they  heard  that  Jesus  ipas  coming  to  Jerusalem  took  branches  of  palm- 
trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet /tifrt,  and  cried;  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  people,therefore,  that  teas  with 
him  when  he  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  BARB  KECOUD.  For  this  cacse  the  2)eople  met  him,  for  that  they  heard 
that  he  had  done  this  miracle.  IVie  Pharisees,  therefore,  said  among  them- 
selves. Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  7iothing,  by  your  threatonings  or  ex- 
communications '!  Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him, — the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  are  becoming  his  disciples.  (John  xii.  12,  13.17 — 19.)  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  deny  that  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  manner  re- 
lated by  the  evangelists,  while  many  persons  were  living  who  had  actually 
witnessed  it7  Can  we  separate  so  notorious  an  event  from  the  important 
circumstances  which  are  blended  with  it  in  the  evangelical  narration? 
And  can  a  more  natural  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  concourse  and 
triumph  than  the  resarreclion  of  Lazarus,  ofwhich  many  were  witnesses, 
and  which  the  whole  umltitude  already  believed  to  be  a  true  miracle? 

[v.]  It  has  every  character  of  a  miracle  :  for  it  teas  sensible  and  easy  to 
he  observed.  Lazarus  had  been  dead,  he  was  alive ; — two  facts  which, 
taken  separately,  are  of  the  most  common  .sort,  and  concerning  which 
many  persons  had  the  utmost  certainty.  Itwas  instantaneously  and  pub- 
licly performed  before  credible  witnesses.  On  Christ  saying,  Lazarus, 
come  forth!  Lazarus  resumed  hfe  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  es- 
pecially of  adversaries,  is  the  most  explicit  that  can  be  imagined  or  desired. 
— It  teas  independent  of  second  causes.  The  effect  has  no  affinity  in  na- 
ture with  tiie  sign  that  accompanies  it.  What  affinity  in  nature,  what  physi- 
cal proportion  is  there,  between  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words, — Lazarus,  come  forth?  Lastly,  the  end  tvas  im- 
pot  I  ant ;  for  it  was  to  attest  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God.» 

IX.  But  the  most  remarkable  miracle  of  all  is  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  Christianity.  If  this  fivils,  the  Christian 
relieion  cannot  be  maintained,  or  may  beproved  to  be  false. 
If  Christ  be  not  risen,  argues  Paul  of  Tarsus,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  your  faith  also  is  vain.  (1  Cor.  xv.  14.)  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  holds  good,  the  divine  mission  and 
authority  of  the  founder  of  our  noly  religion  are  established. 
To  this  he  himself  appealed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate  proof, 
which  was  to  convince  mankind  that  he  was  what  he  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be — the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  If  we  peruse  the  history  of  that  event,  we  must  con- 
clude either  that  he  arose,  or  that  his  disciples  stole  his  body 
away.  The  more  we  consider  the  latter  alternative,  the  more 
impossible  it  appears.  Every  time,  indeed,  that  Jesus  Christ 
attempted  to  perform  a  miracle,  he  risked  his  credit  on  its 

»  The  question  has  been  asked.  How  could  a  man  come  out  of  a  grave 
who  was  bound  hand  and  foot?  To  this  inquiry  of  the  unbeliever  a  satis- 
factory answer  may  be  returned.  We  learn  from  Josephus,  and  also  from 
such  travellers  as  have  visited  Palestine,  that  the  Jewish  sepulchres  were 
generally  caves  or  rooms  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  Jews,  therefore,  as  they 
did  not  make  use  of  coffins  in  burying  their  dead,  generally  placed  their 
bodies  in  niches,  cut  into  the  sides  of  these  caves  or  rooms.  This  form  of 
the  Jewish  sepulchres  affords  an  easy  solution  of  the  supposed  difficulty. 
The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  Lazarus  walked  out  of  the  sepul- 
chre ;  but  that  lying  on  his  baok  in  a  niche,  he  raised  himself  into  a  sitting 
posture,  and  then,  putting  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  his  niche  or  cell,  slid 
down  and  stood  upright  on  the  floor.  All  this  he  might  do,  notwithstanding 
his  arms  were  swathed  with  rollers,  after  the  custom  of  his  countrymen. 
Accordingly,  when  he  thus  came  forth,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose 
him  and  let  him  go,— which  circumstance  plainly  indicates  that  the  evange- 
list knew  that  Lazarus  could  not  walk,  till  he  was  unbound.  Macknight's 
Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  175. 

»  Claparede's  Considerations  upon  the  Miracles,  partii.  ch.  5. 


accomplishment :  had  he  failed  in  one  instance,  that  would 
have  blasted  his  reputation  for  ever.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  his  predictions :  had  any  one  of  them  failed, 
that  great  character  which  he  had  to  support  would  have  re- 
ceived an  indelible  stain.  Of  all  his  predictions,  there  is 
not  one  on  which  he  and  his  disciples  laid  greater  stress  than 
that  of  his  resurrection.  So  frecjuenlly,  indeed,  had  Christ 
publicly  foretold  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third  day, 
that  those  persons  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  were 
acquainted  with  this  prediction ;  and,  being  in  power,  used 
evert/possible  means  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  or  any  im- 
position  on  the  public  in  that  affair. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  requires  that  we  consider  it 
with  a  little  more  minuteness  than  the  otlier  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ.     We  shall   therefore   examine,   in   the   first 

5 lace,  his  own  Prophetic  Declarations  concerning  his 
eath  and  resurrection;  secondly,  the  Evidence  for  the 
Fact,  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  adversaries  to  the  Christian 
Name  and  Faith;  thirdly,  the  Character  of  the  Apostles 
by  whom  its  reality  is  attested ;  and,  lastly,  the  Miracles 
subsequently  wrought  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name  cf 
Christ  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  attest  the  fact  of  His 
resurrection. 

1.  In  the  first  "place,  let  us  examine  the  Prophetic  De- 
clarations OF  Christ  himself  concerning  his  death  and 

RESURRECTION. 

[i.]  All  the  evangelists  unanimously  relate,  that  Christ  re- 
peatedly predicted  the  circumstance  of  his  death  and  resurrection 
to  his  disciples.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  very 
predictions  are  frequently  intermixed,  either  with  such  circum- 
stances as  do  not,  of  themselves,  enter  easily  into  any  man's 
mind,  or  with  those  which  seem  to  have  no  sort  of  relation  with 
one  another ;  which  proves  that  they  cannot  be  the  imaginary 
conceits  of  a  fertile  fancy,  that  delights  in  the  invention  of  fa- 
bles. It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  evangelists  should 
have  invented  Christ's  discourse  with  Peter,  concerning  the  suf- 
ferings that  should  certainly  befall  him  at  his  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

[ii.]  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Peter  had  just  before 
made  that  noble  confession,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  dis- 
ciples— Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living'  God ;  and 
that  Christ  had  crowned  this  admirable  confession  with  that  ex- 
traordinary promise  of  his — Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  : 
for  Jlesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Fa- 
ther  which  is  in  heaven.  Jlnd  I  say  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upoii  this  rock  luill  I  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  (Matt.  xvi.  16 — 18.) 
Immediately  after,  Christ  foretold  what  death  he  was  to  sufler 
from  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  but  added,  that  he  should  rise 
on  the  third  day.  On  hearing  which,  Peter  rebuked  him,  and 
said,  Be  it  far  from  thee,  O  Lord!  This  shall  7iot  be  unto 
thee.  But  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  approving  this  expression  o. 
his  affectionate  concern  for  him,  severely  reproved  his  indiscre- 
tion in  these  words: — Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;  thou  art  an 
offence  unto  me :  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.  (Matt.  xvi.  21 — 23.)  This  his- 
tory seems  to  be  very  natural  and  sincere ;  and  that  mixture  of 
circumstances,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  manner  of  rela- 
tion with  one  another,  could  not  of  itself  easily  enter  into  tht; 
mind  of  any  man.  Peter's  confession  was  excellent;  and  the 
promise  uiade  to  him  by  Christ  was  extraordinary;  nay,  the  very 
expression  of  it  implied  something  strange  and  difllicult:  but, 
above  all,  it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  Christ  censured  too  se- 
verely the  great  zeal  manifested  by  Peter  for  his  person ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  very  natural  that  he,  who  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  and  who  promised  to  make  him  a  pillar 
in  his  church,  should  almost  immediately  after  say  to  him — 
Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  force 
of  truth,  and  not  the  natural  agreement  of  those  circumstances, 
which  obliged  the  evangelist  to  join  them  both  together  in  one 
and  the  same  recital.  What  necessarily  occasions  this  remark 
is,  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  had  really  foretold  his  death  and 
resurrection,  before  he  had  suffered  the  former,  and  before  the 
latter  had  taken  effect. 

[iii.]  But  what  proves  this  fact  more  strongly  than  any  thing 
else,  is,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  very  day  before  his  passion,  did 
such  a  thing  as  had  never  been  done  before,  and  which,  doubt- 
less, will  never  be  done  again,  viz.  He  instituted  a  memorial  of 
that  death,  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  suffering.  He 
foretold  that  he  should  suffer  death  from  the  chief  priests,  the 
scribes,  and  doctors  of  the  law ;  which  yet  he  might  easily  have 
avoided,  if  he  would,  by  withdrawing  into  another  place.    But 
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he  rebuked  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Peter,  who  would  have  diverted 
liim  from  that  death:  therefore  he  considered  it  as  an  event 
which  was  to  be  attended  witli  the  happiest  and  most  beneficial 
consequences  to  mankind.  And  with  what  happy  consequences 
could  his  death  have  been  attended,  unless  it  was  to  have  been 
immediately  followed  by  his  resurrection? 

Jesus,  then,  first  instituted  a  memorial  of  his  death,  and  then 
voluntarily  sulfered  it.  He  commanded  that  it  should  be  com- 
menjorated,  whence  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  event, 
which  was  to  be  the  means  of  our  salvation.  He  foresaw  that 
it  would  be  commemorated :  ho  foresaw,  therefore,  what  would 
infallibly  come  to  pass,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
but  little  appearance  of  its  ever  happening.  He  did  not  say,  that 
they  should  commemorate  his  death,  only  till  he  rose  again,  but 
until  his  second  coming.  He  foresaw,  therefore,  that  he  should 
speedily  rise  again,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  he  should  de- 
part, in  order  to  return  again  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

[iv.]  Besides,  no  reasonable  person  can  imagine,  that  the 
evangelists  had  wholly  invented  the  account  of  the  eucharist; 
for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  doctrine  and  a  practice. 
It  is  very  difKcuIt  to  forge  a  doctrine,  because  it  must  be  con- 
certed by  the  consent  of  several  persons ;  but  it  is  yet  more  difficult 
to  impose  a  sensible  practice,  a  thing  in  use,  and  as  it  weje  a 
speaking  doctrine,  upon  mankind.  It  would  certainly  be  the 
greatest  instance  of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that 
a  dozen  poor  fishermen,  cast  down,  astonished,  and  confounded 
at  the  death  of  their  master,  and  undeceived  in  the  opinion  which 
they  had  entertained  that  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael : — persons  who  knew  not  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  their  publishing  the  doctrine  of  that  crucified  man  ; — that  they 
should  invent  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, and  make  Christ  utter  these  words — This  in  my  body, 
which  is  ^'iven  for  you;  This  cup  is  the  JVew  Testament  in 
my  blood  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20.); — words  that  implied  something 
new  and  very  surprising,  and  which  the  evangelists  and  Paul 
have  unanimously  recorded,  though  without  any  mutual  compact, 
as  appears  by  the  trifling  variation  that  occurs  in  their  recital 
of  them.  It  would,  we  repeat,  be  the  greatest  instance  of  folly 
imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  had  the 
least  idea  of  inventing  these  words,  or  the  history  of  the  eucha- 
rist. The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  is  this,  that  Christ 
foresaw  his  death,  and  suflcrcd  it  voluntarily.  Now,  if  he  fore- 
saw that  lie  should  die,  and  if  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  to 
death,  he  then  cither  foresaw  that  he  should  rise  again,  or  he  did 
not  foresee  it.  If  he  did  not  foresee  it,  with  what  kind  of  hopes* 
did  he  comfort  his  disciples?  What  was  it  that  he  promised 
them?  Or  what  dM  he  propose  to  himself  by  his  death?  Why 
did  he  not  shun  it  as  he  might  have  done,  when  he  was  at  sup- 
per with  his  disciples?  What  did  he  intend  by  instituting  a  me- 
morial of  his  dead  body,  if  that  dead  body  were  always  to  remain 
under  the  power  of  death  ?  And  if  he  thought  that  he  should 
rise  again,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  he  did,  he  him- 
self could  not  have  believed  it,  but  only  on  the  experience  he  had 
already  made  of  that  power  which  had  restored  sight  to  the 
blind,  health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead :  for  he  could  not 
think  his  own  miracles  false,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  believe 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  If  he  thought  he  should  rise 
again,  he  also  thought  his  miracles  to  be  true;  and  if  he  believed 
his  miracles  to  be  true,  his  miracles  must  of  necessity  have  ically 
been  true,  liecause  they  were  of  a  nature  incapable  of  deceit  and 
illusion,  at  least  with  respect  to  him  who  performed  them.  Jesus 
Christ  could  never  imagine  that  he  had  fed  five  thousand  men  at 
one  time,  and  three  thousand  at  another,  besides  women  and 
children ;  that  he  had  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  and  liazarus  of  Bethany ;  and  that  he  made 
Peter  walk  on  the  sea,  &c.  &c.,  if  all  these  tilings  had  not  really 
been  true. 

[v.]  No  one  surely  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrec- 
tion, who  considers  that  it  was  on  this  very  account  that  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  appointed  a  watch  to  guard  his  se- 
pulchre, and  commanded  the  stone  of  it  to  be  sealed.  Sir,  said 
they  to  Pilate,  tue  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  -while  he 
■was  yet  a'i7<e,  ^•ifler  three  days  J  -will  rise  again.  Command, 
therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day, 
lest  his  disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  him  aivay,  and  say 
unto  the  people.  He  is  risen  fo-om  the  dead;  so  the  last  error 
shall  be  worse  than  the  first.  Pilate  saith  tmto  them,  Te  have 
a  watch ;  g-o  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can.  So  they 
went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting 
the  watch.  (Matt,  xxvii.  63 — 66.)  This,  as  we  shall  Turther 
have  occasion  to  show,  was  such  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  disciples 


neither  could  nor  durst  invent  in  opposition  to  the  public  know- 
ledge which  every  one  had  of  it;  and  which,  besides,  agrees 
very  well  with  the  other  circumstances  of  that  event.  For  whence 
originated  the  report  which  was  spread  at  Jerusalem,  that  the 
watch  slept  when  the  disciples  took  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  if 
they  had  not  really  set  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre?  And 
what  necessity  was  there  to  appoint  a  watch  to  guard  it,  had  it 
not  been  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  propagating  the  report 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead  ?  And  if  Christ  really  believed 
that  he  should  rise  again,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  but  upon 
the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  neithen^uld  he  have  believed  his  mi- 
racles to  be  true,  if  they  had  been  false.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  connection  of  all  those  circumstances  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  moral  demonstration,  wliich  cannot  but  convince  any  just 
and  reasonable  person. 

2.  Having  thus  considered  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ 
liimsclf  concerning  liis  death  and  resurrection,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  investigate  the  Evidence  for  that  J\ct. 

The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  historians  respecting  common 
facts  (we  have  already  seen)  is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by 
its  adversaries.  Now  their  evidence,  that  Jesus  really  dieil  upon 
the  cross,  near  Jerusalem,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of 
Judtea,  is  peculiarly  clear  and  direct.  Numerous  circumstances 
relative  to  his  seizure,  his  public  trial,  his  going  to  Calvary,  and 
his  crucifixion,  are  minutely  specified.  Various  particulars  of 
time,  place,  persons,  discourses,  &c.  are  set  down.  The  chief 
rulers  in  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  the  people,  and  the  Ro- 
man governor  himself,  are  mentioned  as  parties  concerned.  The 
publicity  of  his  crucifixion  in  the  suburbs  of  the  chief  city  in  the 
nation,  its  being  in  the  day-time,  at  a  solemn  festival  (when  mul- 
titudes assembled  from  several  ditfercnt  countries,  and  from  every 
part  of  Juda;a),  are  all  noted.  His  hanging  six  hours  upon  the 
cross,'  his  being  pierced  in  the  side  by  one  of  the  soldiers  with 
his  spear,  and  blood  and  water  evidently'  flowing  from  the  wound, ^ 
are  incontestable  proofs  that  death  must  have  previously  taken 
place.  To  these  natural  proofs  of  death,  we  may  add  the  official 
testimony  of  the  Roman  centurion,  who  woulil  have  subjected 
himself  to  accusation  if  his  account  had  been  false,  and  who 
would  be  the  more  exact  in  it,  as  the  soldiers,  "seeing  that  he 
was  dead  already,'  brake  not  his  legs."  Pilate,  also,  who  was 
intimidated,  by  the  dread  of  an  accusation  to  the  emperor,  to 
consent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  would  likewise  be  afraid  of 
having  him  taken  from  the  cross  till  he  was  really  dead.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  did  not  permit  Joseph  of  Arimathca  to  remove  the 
corpse,  till  he  had  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  centurion.* 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  been  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christ,  would  take 
care  that  he  was  really  void  of  life  before  the  body  was  taken 
down.  His  friends  would  never  have  wound  it  round  so  closely 
with  linen  cloth,  as  was  the  custom  in  Judtea,*  if  there  had  been 
any  remains  of  life.  Even  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  yet,  lying  in  a  cold  sepulchre,  unable  to  stir  from  beforo 
six  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  till  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  body  must  have  been  truly  dead.  The  fact  was 
well  known,  and  universally  acknowledged.  The  friends  and 
companions  of  Jesus  asserted  it  before  his  powerful  enemies,  in 
the  most  public  manner,  only  fifty  days  after,  and  even  they  did 
not  deny  it.'^  Nay,  the  Jews  by  being  oflended  at  his  crucifixion 
and  death,  gave  their  attestation  to  the  facts.  The  very  anxiety 
of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  Jesus,  undesignedly  drew  from  them  a  clear  proof  that 
they  themselves  were  convinced  of  his  actual  decease.  Whild 
his  body  was  in  the  sepulchre,  "  they  said  to  Pilate,  Sir,  we 
remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  ■while  he  was  tet  alive, 
Jlfoer  three  days  I  will  rise  again."^  This  implies  their  full 
persuasion  that  he  was  really  not  alive  when  they  spake  the 
words.  Their  asking  for  a  guard  to  prevent  the  disciples  from 
stealing  the  corpse,  and  from  deceiving  the  people,  by  pretending 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  does  also  involve  their  being 
convinced  that  he  was  then  truly  dead. 

Further,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  ancient  his- 
tory in  general,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting,  but  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  deposited  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 

1  Mark  xv.  !5.  at.  37. 

»  John  xix.  34,  33.  "The  water  in  the  pericai-diuin,  and  the  serum.  It 
is  said,  that  there  is  much  serum  in  the  thorax  of  persons  who  die  of  tor- 
ture."    See  Grotius,  L'Enfant,  and  Archbishop  Newcome  on  the  text. 

3  Ver.  33. 

«  Mark  XV.  43 — 45.,  which  shows  that  ho  had  been  some  time  dead.  Sec 
the  Greek,  Le  Clerc's  Harmony,  and  Archbishop  Newcorae's  note. 

•  John  xix.  38—40.  li.  44.  xx.  6, 7.  «  Acts  ii.  1, 14,  &c. 

1  Matt,  xxvii.  63-66. 
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it  was  taken  from  the  cross,  in  a  private  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  hewn  out  of  a  rock,'  in  which  no  corpse  had  ever 
been  laid  before.2  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting,  but 
that  a  great  stone  was  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre ;  that 
tliis  stone  was  scaled  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who 
would  of  course  first  see  that  the  body  was  there,  else  this  pre- 
caution would  have  been  useless ;  and  that  at  their  request  a 
guard  of  Roman  soldiers,^  as  large  as  they  chose,  was  placed  be- 
fore the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  removed. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  however,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  welfe  following,  the  body  was  missing, 
and  neither  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  nor  the  chief 
priests,  nor  the  Pharisees,  could  ever  produce  it.  Yet  none  of 
the  watch  deserted  their  post  while  it  was  in  the  sepulchre,  nor 
was  any  force  used  against  the  soldiers,  nor  any  arts  of  persuasion 
employed,  to  induce  them  to  take  it  away,  or  to  permit  any  other 
person  to  remove  it. 

The  question  then  is.  How  came  it  to  be  removed  1  Matthew 
has  recorded  the  account  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  Jesus,  and  the  disinterested  heathen  military  guard,  give  of 
(his.  Let  us  examine  these,  that  we  may  see  which  best  deserves 
our  credit. 

Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  watch  came 
into  the  city,  and  showed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things 
that  were  done ;  namely,  the  earthquake,  the  angel  rolling  back 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  «fec.  The  chief  priests 
applied  to  Pilate  '  the  Roman  governor  for  a  watch  to  secure  the 
sepulchre,  lest  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away  ;  and  they 
sealed  the  stone  (probably  with  the  governor's  seal)  to  prevent 
the  soldiers  from  being  corrupted,  so  as  to  permit  the  theft.  By 
this  guard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiers  was  the  sepulchre  watched ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  thus  carefully  taken,  the 
body  was  missing  early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
following  week.  In  this  gi-eat  fact  both  the  Jewish  council  and 
the  apostles  perfectly  agree  :  this  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
council  would  otherwise  have  certainly  produced  it,  and  thus  de- 
tected the  falsehood  of  the  apostles'  declaration,  that  Christ  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it  from  gaining  credit  among 
the  Jews.  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  some  of  the  soldiers 
went  and  related  it  to  the  chief  priests,  who  bribed  them  largely, 
promising  to  secure  their  persons  from  danger,  in  case  the  gov- 
ernor should  hear  of  their  taking  the  money,  and  charged  them 
to  affirm  that  Christ's  disciples  stole  his  body  away  while  they 
were  sleeping.  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  ivere 
taught:  and  this  sayiiig,  or  report,  Matthew  adds,  is  commonly 
reported  among  the  Jews  to  this  day.^  This  flight  of  the  sol- 
diers, their  declaration  to  the  high  priests  and  elders,  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  latter,  the  detection  and  publication  by  the 
apostles  of  their  collusion  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  silence  of 
the  Jews  on  that  subject,  who  never  attempted  to  refute  or  to 
contradict  the  declarations  of  the  apostles, — are  all  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  reality  and  truth  of  his  resurrection.  Had  the  report, 
that  his  disciples  stole  the  body,  been  true,  Matthew  would  not 
liave  dared  to  have  published  in  Judeea,  so  soon  after  the  event  as 
he  did,'' — (when  many  persons  who  had  been  spectators  of  the 
crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ  must  have  been  alive,  and  who 
would  unquestionably  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had  asserted  a 
falsehood,) — that  the  chief  priests  bribed  the  soldiers  to  propagate 
it ;  as  this  would  have  exposed  himself  to  their  indignation  and 
to  punishment,  which  they  would  the  more  willingly  have  inflict- 
ed, because  he  had  been  in  the  odious  office  of  a  Roman  tax- 
gatherer,  which  he  resigned  to  follow  Jesus.  The  story  of  steal- 
ing the  body  appears  from  this  account  to  have  been  so  evidently 

»  Matt,  xxvii.  60.   Mark  xv.  46.  Luke  xxiii.  53.  John  xix.  41. 

9  Matt,  xxvii.  59,  60.   .John  xix.  41,  42.  3  Matt,  xxvii.  60—66. 

••  Matthew  (xxvii.  62.)  says  that  this  application  was  marie  on  the  next  day 
that  folloiced  the  day  of  the  preparation,  that  is,  on  the  Saturday.  Tliough 
this  looks,  at  the  first  view,  asif  the  sepulchre  had  remained  one  whole  night 
without  a  guard,  yet  that  was  not  the  case,  "The  chief  priests  went  to 
Pilate  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set  on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  preparation  and 
crucifixion ;  for  then  began  the  following  day  or  Saturday,  as  the  Jews  al- 
ways began  to  reckon  their  day  from  the  preceding  evening.  They  had  a 
guard,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could  after  the  body  was  deposit- 
ed in  the  sepulchre ;  and  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence in  so  dispo.sing  events,  that  the  extreme  anxiety  of  these  men,  to 
prevent  collusion,  should  be  the  means  of  adding  sixty  unexceptionable 
witnesses  (the  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers  on  guard)  to  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection,  and  of  estabhshing  the  reality  of  it  beyond  all  power  of  con- 
tradiction."—Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

«  Matt,  xxviii.  4.  11—15.  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  chiefly  between 
A.  D.  140  and  164  or  167),  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypiio,  ajso  relates 
that  the  synagogue  of  Jerusalem  sent  out  persons  in  every  direction  to  pro- 
pagate a  report  similar  to  that  above  related  by  Matthew. 

«  The  gospel  of  Matthew,  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  written  a.  d.  37  or  38, 
that  is,  only  four  or  five  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  at  which  time 
multitudes  were  living  who  would  doubtless  have  refuted  his  statement  if 
Ihey  could 


false,  that  Matthew,  though  he  faithfully  records  the  report,  does 
not  say  a  syllable  to  refute  it.  He  leaves  the  falsity  of  it  to  be 
manifested  by  well-known  facts.  Had  the  disciples  really  stolen 
the  body,  and  invented  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  they  never  would  have  represented  themselves  as  giving 
up  all  hopes  of  his  rising  again  when  he  was  dead,  and  as  being 
backward  to  believe  in  his  resurrection  after  they  said  it  took 
place.  (John  xx.  9,  10.)  Nor  would  they,  in  the  same  me- 
moirs, have  described  the  chief  priests  as  manifesting  their  fears 
and  apprehensions  that  it  possibly  might  come  to  pass,  by  the 
extraordinary  guard  they  provided  to  prevent  any  deception.  It 
this  theft  had  been  perpetrated,  the  partners  in  the  fraud  would 
never  have  dwelt  so  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  women 
going  more  than  once  to  the  sepulchre,  to  look  for  the  body. 
There  would  have  been  no  time  to  have  taken  oft'  the  bandages, 
nor  to  have  wrapped  up  the  napkin,  and  to  have  laid  it  in  a  place 
by  itself,  separate  from  the  other  linen,  (v.  6,  7.)  These  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  would  never  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
narrative.  Nor  would  it  have  been  recorded  of  Mary,  that  she 
said  to  Peter  and  John,  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  -we  know  not  -where  they  have  laid  him. 
(John  XX.  2.)  A  few  additional  considerations  will  suffice  to 
show  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  chief  priests. 

(1.)  On  the  one  hand,  consider  the  terror  of  the  timid  disci 
pies  and  the  paucity  of  their  number.  They  knew  that  a  Roman 
guard  was  placed  at  the  sepulchre.  They  themselves  were  few, 
friendless,  and  discouraged,  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  arrest- 
ed and  put  to  death  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  voluntarily  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  solitary  chamber  for  fear  of  being  either 
crucified  or  stoned.  On  the  other  hand,  contrast  the  authority 
of  Pilate  and  of  the  sanhedrim  or  council,  the  great  danger  at- 
tending such  an  enterprise  as  the  stealing  of  Christ's  body,  and 
the  moral  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt.  For 
the  seaso7i  was  that  of  the  great  annual  festival,  the  passover, 
when  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  full, — on  such  occasions  con- 
taining more  than  a  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  probably 
passed  the  whole  night  (as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done)  in 
the  open  air.  It  was  the  time  of  the  full  moon ;  the  night,  con- 
sequently, was  very  light.  The  sepulchre,  too,  was  just  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  therefore  was  exposed  to  continual  in- 
spection. All  these  circumstances  combine  to  render  such  a 
falsehood  as  that  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit.  For,  in  the  first  place,  how  could  a  body  ot 
men  who  had  just  before  fled  from  a  similar  guard,  notwithstand- 
ing their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to  attack  a  band 
of  sixty  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  body  of 
Christ  from  the  sepulchre  ?  How,  especially,  could  they  make 
this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  when  they  must 
become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  government, — and, 
if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  ex- 
posed to  this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  1 

(2.)  Is  it  probable  that  so  many  men,  as  composed  the  guard, 
would  all  fall  asleep  in  the  open  air  at  once  ? 

(3.)  Since  Pilate  permitted  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to 
make  the  sepulchre  as  sure  as  they  could  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.),  they 
would  certainly  make  it  completely  so.  Roman  soldiers  were 
used  to  watch.  Death  was  the  punishment  for  sleeping  on  guard. 
Thi^  watch  was  for  only  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  early  in 
the  morning,  so  that  they  might  have  slept  before.  Can  it  be 
supposed,  then,  that  they  were  all  asleep  together  ?  What  could 
a  few  poor  fishermen  do  against  a  well-disciplined  and  well-armed 
military  force  "? 

(4.)  Could  they  be  soundly  asleep,  as  not  to  awake  with  all 
the  noise  which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  removing  the  great 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  taking  away  th»' 
bodyl 

(5.)  Are  the  appearances  of  composure  and  regularity  found 
in  the  empty  tomb''  at  all  suitable  with  the  hurry  and  trepidation 
of  thieves,  when  an  armed  guard,  too,  is  at  hand,  stealing  in  a 
moonlight  night  1 

(6.)  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  timid  disciples  could  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  do  all  this,  without  being  perceived  by  any  person  1 

•>  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  irent  into  the  sepulchre, 
and  secth  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin,  that  wo^  about  his  head, 
not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  it- 
self, John  XX.  6,  7.  This  artless  relation  of  the  evangelist  amounts  of  itself 
to  an  ample  confutation  of  the  idle  calumny  above  noticed,  thai  the  disciples 
came  and  stole  the  body  of  Christ.  The  hislurian  does  not  dwell  on  the 
circumstance,  as  if  it  were  mentioned  with  a  direct  view  of  answering  some 
objection,— as  a  forger  would  liave  done.  Hi:  delivers  it  with  all  the  simpli» 
city  of  an  unsuspecting  relater  of  truth  ;  and  it  therefore  carries  with  it  far 
more  weight  of  evidence,  than  a  multiplicity  of  reasons  and  the  most  la- 
boured explanation.    Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Chi  istiamty,  p.  94. 
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How  could  soldiers,  armed  and  on  guard,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people! 

(7.)  Either  the  soldiers  were  awake  or  asleep :  if  they  were 
awake,  why  should  they  sutler  the  body  to  be  taken  away  ?  If 
asleep,  how  did  they  know,  or  how  could  they  know,  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  had  taken  it  away  1  Why  did  not  the  san- 
hedrim, for  their  own  honour,  and  the  respect  they  bare  to  the 
truth,  put  all  those  soldiers  to  the  question  7  And  if  that  thought 
did  not  at  first  suggest  itself  to  them,  is  it  not  natural  to  think 
that  they  would  have  done  it,  when  soon  after  they  found  all 
Jerusalem  inclined  to  believe  in  that  crucified  man ;  and  that 
about  six  thousand  persons  had  already  believed  in  him  in  one 
day,  and  that  only  fifty  days  after  his  death  1  Doubtless  the  sol- 
diers who  watched  the  sepulchre  were  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
sanhedrim  retained  the  same  power  and  authority  which  they  had 
before.  It  highly  concerned  them  to  punish  the  negligence  of 
those  soldiers,  or  make  them  confess  the  secret  of  their  perfidy, 
and  who  it  was  that  suborned  them,  both  to  justify  their  own 
procedure,  and  also  to  prevent  the  total  defection  from  Judaism 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  had  already  joined  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  pretended  impostor.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  is,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  apostles  showed  themselves  in  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  there  testified  that  they  had  seen  him  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  that,  after  he  had  repeatedly  appeared  to  them  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  he  had  poured  out  upon  them  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — why  did  not  the  sanhedrim  (who 
were  so  highly  concerned  to  discover  the  persons  who  had  taken 
away  Christ's  body)  apprehend  the  apostles,  and  make  them  confess 
how  all  things  had  happened  ]  Why  did  they  not  confront  them 
with  the  watch  ?  Why  did  they  not  imprison  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  and  those  men,  till  they  had  made  them  confess  what  was 
become  of  that  body,  as  also  every  other  circumstance  of  their 
imposture  1 

How  unlikely  is  it,  that,  if  the  disciples  had  come  by  night 
and  had  stolen  away  the  body  of  Christ,  they  durst  have  showed 
themselves,  and  appeared  in  public,  nay,  immediately  confessed 
that  they  were  his  disciples  1  It  is  much  more  credible  that  they 
would  have  hidden  themselves  after  such  an  action;  and  that  if 
tliey  preached  at  all,  it  would  have  been  to  people  more  remote, 
and  not  in  Jerusalem,  the  very  place  where  those  events  had 
happened,  nor  in  the  presence  of  that  very  sanhedrim,  of  whom 
tliey  were  so  much  afraid,  and  whom  tliey  had  so  much  offended. 

(8.)  Once  more,  Why  did  not  the  sanhedrim  have  recourse  to 
the  methods  ordinarily  employed  to  discover  criminals?  They 
were  very  ready  by  menaces,  torments,  and  persecutions,  to  oblige 
tlie  apostles  7iot  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  they 
never  accused  them  of  having  stolen  the  body  of  their  Master 
while  the  watch  slept.  On  that  investigation  they  durst  not  enter, 
because  they  well  knew  wliat  the  soldiers  had  told  them,  and  it 
was  that  very  thing  which  made  them  so  apprehensive.  If  there 
had  beoH  any  suspicion  that  his  disciples  were  in  possession  of 
tlie  dead  body,  these  rulers,  for  their  own  credit,  would  have  im- 
prisoned them,  and  used  means  to  recover  it,  which  would  have 
quashed  the  report  of  his  resurrection  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  sanhedrim  caused  the  apostles  to  be  brought  be- 
fore them  for  preaching,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  and  for  affirming,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the 
dead.  Had  they  believed  that  the  apostles  stole  a-zvat/  the  body 
of  Christ,  they  would  now  certainly  have  charged  them  with 
tJiis  gross  fraud,  this  direct  rebellion  against  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  governments;  and  unless  they  could  have  cleared  them- 
selves of  the  crime,  would  have  punished  them  for  it  with,  at 
least,  due  severity.  Such  punishment  would  not  only  have  been 
just;  but  it  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  sanhedrim  to  in- 
flict it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  They  had  origin- 
ated the  story  ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  inducements  to 
support  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ;  but 
contented  themselves  with  commanding  them  to  preach  no  more 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of 
tlie  apostles  was  brought  before  them  again,  for  continuing  to 
preach,  in  opposition  to  this  command.  On  this  occasion,  also, 
they  maintained  a  profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which 
ihey  had  originally  attributed  to  the  apostles ;  but  charged  them 
with  disobedience  to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are 
contained  the  following  remarkable  words:  Did  -we  not  straitli/ 
command  yon,  that  ye  should  not  teach  hi  this  name  ?  and  be- 
hold,  ye  have  Jilled  Jerusalem  luith  your  doctrine,  and  intend 
to  bring  this  man's  blood  upo7i  us.     (Acts  v.  38.)     To  binng' 


the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another  is  a  phrase  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen  different'  instances,  in  which 
we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning ;  viz.  to  bring  the 
guilt  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  a  person,  or  the  guilt  of 
murder,  upon  another  person.  When  it  is  said.  His  blood 
shall  be  upon  his  oivn  head,  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt 
of  his  death  shall  be  upon  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  san- 
hedrim accuse  the  apostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  ot 
(yhrist  upon  them,  they  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  bring 
upon  them  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood :  this  being  the  only 
meaning  of  such  jihraseology  in  the  Scriptures. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning 
this  interpretation,  it  may  be  settled,  beyond  all  question,  by  re- 
curring to  the  following  passage.  In  Matthew  xxvii.  24, 25.  we 
are  told,  that  when  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing 
towards  releasing  Christ,  he  took  luater,  and  washed  his  hands 
before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person ;  see  ye  to  it :  and  that  then  all  the  people  answer- 
ed, and  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  The 
meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
and  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  the  declaration  of  the  sanhedrim 
being  made  so  soon  after  this  imprecation  to  the  apostles,  so 
deejily  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion  which  so 
naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  sanhedrim  referred  to  it  di- 
rectly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  a  false 
prophet,  an  impostor,  and,  of  course,  a  blasphemer  ;  because  he 
asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a 
blasphemer  the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  sanhedrim 
were  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  business  of  trying  and  con- 
demning him  was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  accomplish  his  death.  If,  therefoit,  his  body  was  not  raised 
from  the  dead,  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his  blood,  but  the 
mere  performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blood,  that  is,  the  guilt 
of  shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  sanhedrim  ;  nor,  to 
use  their  language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  apostles,  nor 
by  any  others.  All  this  the  sanhedrim  perfectly  knew ;  and, 
therefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
they  never  could  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  on  both  these  occasions  the 
apostles  boldly  declared  to  the  sanhedrim,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  sanhedrim 
not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having  stolen 
his  body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment,  on  the 
declaration.  This  could  not  possibly  have  happened  through 
inattention.  Both  the  sanhedrim  and  the  apostles  completely 
knew,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point  on  which 
his  cause,  and  their  opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the 
great  and  serious  controversy  between  the  contending  parties ; 
and  yet,  though  directly  asserted  to  their  faces  by  the  apostles, 
the  sanhedrim  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  the  subject.  Had 
they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have  punished 
the  apostles  with  death  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and  Roman 
governments,  or  else  they  would  have  confined  them  as  luna- 
tics,2 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  fi'om  the  evidence  of  the 
fact  furnished  by  the  adversaries  of  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ, 
that  they  were  convinced  he  was  actually  risen  from  the  dead ; 
and  yet  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opposers  of  revela. 
tion  as  an  objectiox  to  the  credibility  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, that  he  did  not  show  himself  to  the  chief  priests  and 
Jews. 

A?»swER. — Various  reasons,  however,  may  be  satisfactorily 
assigned,  why  it  was  not  proper  that  it  should  be  so. 

[i.]  Jn  the  first  place,  when  the  cruel  and  inveterate  malice, 
which  they  had  evinced  towards  Jesus,  is  considered,  as  well  as 
the  force  of  their  prejudices,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  submitted  to  the  evidence.  They  had  attributed  his  mira- 
cles to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,  of  which  they  had  full  information,  only  stimulated  them 
to  attempt  to  destroy  him.  Instead  of  being  wrought  upon  by 
the  testimony  of  the  sokliers,  they  endeavored  to  stifle  it.  Be- 
sides, if  Jesus  had  shown  himself  to  them  after  his  passion,  and 
they  had  pretended  that  it  was  a  spectre  or  delusion,  and  had 
still  continued  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  him,  it  would  have  been 
urged  as  a  strong  presxmiption  against  the  reality  of  his  resur- 
rection.    But, 

«  Lev.  XX.  9. 11.  13.  16.  27.  Deut.  xix.  10.  xxii.  8?  2  Sam.  i.  16.  xvi.  8. 
1  Kings  ii.  37.  Jer.  li.  35.  Ezek.  iviii.  la  xxxiii.  5.  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  Acta 
xviii.  6. 

2  Abbadie,  Traits  sur  la  V^riti  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne,  ton.  ii.  sect. 
iii.  ch.  3.    Dwight's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537—539. 
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[ii.]  Secoiidly,  let  it  be  supposed  that  Jesus  had  not  only  ap- 
peared to  them  atler  his  resurrection,  but  that  they  themselves 
had  acknowledged  its  truth  and  reality,  and  had  owned  him  for 
their  Messiah,  and  had  brought  th".  Jewish  nation  into  the  same 
belief ;— can  it  be  imagined  that  those  who  now  make  the  above 
objection  would  be  satisfied]  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
testimony  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  in  such  case,  would  have 
been  represented  as  a  proof  that  the  whole  was  artifice  and  im- 
posture, and  that  they  were  influenced  by  some  political  motive. 
Their  testimony,  moreover, — if  truth  had  extorted  it  from  them, 
and  if  they  had  possessed  honesty  and  resolution  sufficient  to 
avow  it, — would  have  been  hable  to  suspicion.  For  it  would 
have  been  the  testimony  of  men  whose  minds  must  have  been 
oppressed  and  terrified  by  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt ;  and  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  they  were  haunted  by  ghosts  and 
spectres,  and  that  their  imagination  converted  a  phantom  into 
the  real  person  of  him  whom  they  had  exposed  to  public  deri- 
sion, and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death.  Their  testimony 
would  have  gained  little  credit  with  men  of  their  own  rank  and 
station,  and  of  principles  and  characters  similar  to  their  own.  It 
would  have  died  with  themselves,  and  produced  no  effect  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  and  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.     And, 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place,  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ 
might  have  been  very  materially  injured  by  his  appearance  to 
the  Jewish  pfiests  and  rulers  after  his  resurrection.  They  had 
110  right  to  expect  this  kind  of  evidence.  No  good  pui^pose 
could  be  answered  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been 
very  detrimental  in  its  effects.  If  they  had  remained  uncon- 
vinced, which  most  probably  might  have  been  the  case,  the  fact 
would  have  been  questionqil.  The  multitude  would  have  be- 
come obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  incredulity  ;  and  they 
would  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  their  superiors  in  station 
and  office,  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  inquiry,  and  rejecting 
the  means  of  conviction.  If  they  had  been  convinced,  without 
honesty  and  resolution  to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still 
have  heen  considered  as  doubtful,  or  of  no  great  importance. 
But  if  with  their  conviction  they  connected  the  public  avowal 
of  its  truth,  Jesus  Christ  would  have  incurred  the  charge  of 
being  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  of  being  a  fraud.  Loud 
would  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combination.  Suspicion 
would  have  attached  itself  to  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  the 
care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  appointed  the  guard,  and  sealed  the 
stone  that  secured  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  propagated  a 
report  which  would  have  gained  credit  with  the  servile  multi- 
tude. Christianity  would  have  been  represented,  by  persons 
who  are  prone  to  ascribe  all  religion  to  state  policy,  as  a  contri- 
vance of  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  Judaa  to  answer  some 
purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or  ambition.  Its  progress  and 
prevalence  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  secular  influence 
of  its  advocates ;  and  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  that  most 
distinguishing  and  satisfactory  evidence  which  it  now  possesses, 
that  it  derived  its  origin  from  God,  and  owed  its  success  to  the 
signal  interposition  of  divine  power.  But  the  inveterate  oppo- 
Bttion  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  to  the  cause,  and  their 
violent  persecution  of  the  Christians,  removed  all  suspicion  of 
priestcraft  and  political  design.  If  the  disciples  had  agreed  to 
impose  upon  the  world  in  this  affair,  common  sense  would  have 
tUrected  them,  first  to  spread  the  report  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
risen  from  the  grave,  and  then  to  employ  an  individual  whom 
they  could  trust  to  personate  him,  and  to  appear  before  the  mul- 
titude in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  would  not  endan- 
ger a  discovery  ;  as,  however,  Christ  never  appeared  to  the  mul- 
titude after  his  resurrection,  this  removed  all  suspicion  that 
the  disciples  had  contrived  a  scheme  for  deceiving  the  people. 

These  considerations  show  that  Christ's  appearance,  after 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  only  to  a  compeicnt  number  of  wit- 
tmses,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him  before  his 
decease,  is  a  circumstance  highly  calculated  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  resurrection  to  posterity. 

\  ^^^  Character  of  the  Apostles,  also  proves  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  there  are  eleven 
considerations  which  give  their  evidence  sufficient  weight. 
Observe  the  Condition  and  the  Number  of  these  witnesses, 
tiieir  Incredulltij,  and  slowness  in  believing  the  resurrection 
of  Christ, — the  moral  Impossibility  of  their  succeeding  in 
imposing  upon  others,— the  Facts  which  they  themselves 
avow,— the  Agreement  of  their  evidence,— the  Tribunals  be- 
fore which  thev  stood, — the  Time  when  this  evidence  was 
given, — the  Place  where  they  bore  their  Testimo?iy  to  the 
resurrection,  and  their  Motives  for  doing  bo, — and  the  strik- 


ing Contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  both  before  ana 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(1.)   Consider  the  condition  of  tliese  witnesses. 

Had  they  been  men  of  opulence  and  credit  in  the  world,  we 
might  have  thought  that  their  reputation  gave  currency  to  the 
fable.  If  they  had  been  learned  and  eloquent  men,  we  might 
have  imagined  that  the  style  in  which  they  had  told  the  tale  had 
soothed  the  souls  of  the  people  into  a  belief  of  it.  But  thft 
reverse  of  all  this  was  the  fact ;  for  the  apostles  were  the  low- 
est of  mankind,  without  reputation  to  impose  upon  the  people, 
without  authority  to  compel,  and  without  riches  to  reward.  They 
were  also  mean,  despised,  and  unlearned  men,  and  consequently 
very  unequal  to  the  task  of  imposing  upon  others.  When  all 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  persons  of  this  character  could  succeed. 

(2.)  Consider  the  number  of  these  witnesses,  and  alsoofthe 
actual  appearances  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  number  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  establish  any  fact. 

By  seven  different  credible  authors,  viz.  the  apostles  Matthew, 
John,  Paul,  Peter,  and  James,  and  the  evangelists  Luke  and 
Mark — not  fewer  than  eleven  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  have 
been  related  or  mentioned,  after  his  resurrection,  and  previously 
to  his  ascension,  namely, — 

1.  To  Mary  Magdalen  alone  (Mark  xvi.  9.),  who  saw  Jesus  standing.  (John 
XX.  14.) 

2.  To  the  women  who  were  returning  from  the  sepulchre  to  announce 
his  resurrection  to  the  disciples.  "  Uehold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All 
hail !  and  they  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped  him." 
(Matt,  xxxvii.  9,  10.) 

3.  To  Simon  Teter  alone.    (Luke  ixiv.  34.) 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed and  brake  bread,  and  then  made  himself  known  to  them.  (Luku 
xxiv.  13—31.) 

5.  To  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absent 
(John  XX.  19,  20.) 

6.  Eight  days  afterwards  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being  present.  (John 
XX.  26—29.) 

7.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  seven  of  his  disciples  were  fishing,  with 
whom  he  ate  food.  (John  xxi.  1 — 15.) 

8.  To  the  eleven  apostles,  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  to  meet  them.   (Matt,  xxv'iii.  16,17.) 

9.  "After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  Imndred  brethren  at  once." 
(1  Cor.  XV.  6.) 

10.  "After  that  he  was  seen  of  James."  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.) 

11.  And,  lastly,  by  all  the  apostles  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  on  Mount  Olivet,  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension  into  heaven.   (Luke  xxiv.  51.  Acts  i.  9.) 

On  these  various  appearances,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Christ 
was  seen  at  different  hours  of  the  day, — early  in  the  morniyig, 
by  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  women, — during  the  day,  by 
Peter,  by  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  by  the  apos- 
tles at  his  ascension,  aiid  by  Stephen, — and  in  the  evening  by 
the  ten  apostles,  and  by  Cleopas  and  his  companion, — so  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  reaUty  of  his  per- 
son. But  we  nowhere  read  that  he  appeared  at  midnight,  when 
the  senses  and  imagination  might  be  imposed  upon."  Further, 
the  several  distances  of  time  and  place  at  which  Jesus  showed 
himself  merit  attention.^  His  two  first  appearances  were  early 
in  the  morning  on  which  he  arose.  One  of  them  was  just  by 
the  sepulchre,  the  other  in  the  way  from  it  to  Jerusalem.  The 
third  on  some  part  of  the  same  day.  The  fourth  in  the  evening 
of  it,  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  and  in  a  house  in  that  village, 
which  was  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The 
fifth,  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  later  hour  of  the  same  evening.  The 
sixth,  a  week  after,  at  the  same  city.  The  seventh,  about  sixty 
miles  from  it,  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  time  and  place  at 
which  he  was  seen  by  James  are  not  recorded.  A  ninth  appear- 
ance was  in  some  other  part  of  Galilee.  Forty  days  after  his 
resurrection  he  again  met  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  led 
them  out  to  Bethany,  that  they  might  see  him  go  up  to  the  Fa- 
thei-.  A  few  years  after  this  Stephen  saw  him  (Acts  vii.  .55,  56 
59,  60.)  ;  and  in  about  a  year  from  that  time  he  appeared  to 
Paul,  near  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  3 — 9.  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  ix.  1.),  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  Gospel  by  immediate  revelation. 
(Gal.  i.  11— 20.)2 

The  different  kinds  of  conversation  and  intercourse  which 
.fesus  held  with  the  different  persons  to  whom  he  showed  him- 
self have  great  propriety,  and  increase  the  evidence  of  his  resur- 
rection. As  the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  to  the 
whole  world,  his  appearances,  conversations,  and  actions,  after 
his  resurrection,  are  well  adapted  to  excite  their  attention,  gradu- 
ally to  diminish,  and  at  length  to  remove  their  surprise ;  and 
thus  to  fit  their  minds  for  attending  with  calmness  and  impar- 
tiality to  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  to  afford  them  the  strong- 

1  Newcome's  Review  of  the  Difficulties  relating  to  Christ's  Resttrrea* 
tion,  and  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  xii. 
3  Id  ibid. 
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est  and  most  undoubted  proofs  of  it.  The  women,  by  seeing 
thai  tlie  body  was  not  in  the  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2.),  and  being 
told  by  the  angol  that  he  was  alive  (Luke  xxiv.  4 — 10.),  would, 
of  course,  be  rather  in  expectation  of  seeing  him,  though  with  a 
mixture  of  fear.  At  his  first  appearance  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  seejt  by  Mary  Magdalen  ;  not  to  be  touched.  But  he  sent 
her  to  prepare  the  apostles  for  beholding  him  alive  again  (John 
XX.  11  — 18.  Mark  xvi.  9,  10.),  by  telling  them  that  he  should 
ascend  to  the  Father.  This  report  encouraged  Peter  and  John 
to  run  to  the  sepulchre,  where  seeing  only  the  linen  cloths  and 
the  napkin,  they  returned,  wondering  at  what  had  passed,  per- 
plexed how  to  account  for  it  (Luke  xxiv.  12.  John  xx.  6 — 10.)  ; 
and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  further  evidence, 
and  yet  not  to  receive  it  unless  it  was  valid.  When  Jesus 
showed  himself  to  the  other  Mary,  Joanna,  Salome,  «fec.  he  ad- 
dressed them  with  the  usual  salutation,  let  them  take  hold  of  his 
feet  and  pay  him  homage,  bade  them  not  be  afraid,  but  go  and 
tell  his  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  should  see 
him.  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.)  This  was  further  evidence  to  the 
apostles,  and  increased  their  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  themselves. 
His  third  appearance  to  Peter  would  probably  convince  him,  and 
would  be  a  strong  additional  proof  to  the  other  apostles.  His 
walking  to  Emmaus  with  Cleopas,  and  another  disciple,  and 
explaining  to  them  all  the  prophecies  concerning  himself;  going 
into  the  village,  and  silting  at  meat  with  them ;  taking  bread, 
blessing,  breaking,  and  giving  it  to  them  ;  were  such  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  recovery  to  life  again,  that  the  two  disciples  could 
not  refrain  from  returning  that  very  evening  to  Jerusalem  to  re- 
port what  they  had  seen  and  heard  to  the  apostles.  (Luke  xxiv. 
i:} — 35.)  While  they  were  speaking,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  mids^of  them  ;  and  after  asking  them  why  they  doubted, 
bade  them  look  attentively  at  his  hands  and  feet,  and  handle 
him,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  flesh  and 
bones,  and  that  it  was  not  a  spirit  which  appeared  to  them.  He 
then  ate  fish  and  honey-comb  before  them.  Having  thus  clearly 
demonstrated  to  them  that  he  was  actually  restored  to  life  agam, 
he  showed  them  that  he  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  him- 
self as  the  Messiah ;  particularly  those  relating  to  his  sulTer- 
iiigs,  death,  and  resurrection ;  and  appointed  them  to  be  his 
witnesses  to  the  world,  and  preachers  of  liis  Gospel  to  all  na- 
tions.   (Luke  xxiv.  .33.  36—49.  John  xx.  19—25.) 

Such  undoubted  proofs  of  his  real  resurrection  kept  their 
minds  in  the  pleasing  expectation  of  some  further  manifestations 
of  his  divine  commission.  All  these  interviews  and  conversa- 
tions in  one  day  aflbrded  abundant  matter  for  consideration.  We 
are  not  informed,  therefore,  that  he  was  seen  any  more  till  the 
eighth  day  after.  During  this  interval,  the  apostles  would  have 
leisure  to  revolve  calmly  the  several  distinct  facts,  which  clearly 
and  decisively  proved  that  he  was  truly  risen  from  the  dead. 
Thomas  not  being  present  at  his  interview  with  the  other  apos- 
tles, Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  them  all  on  the  following 
first  day  of  the  week.  He  then  submitted  to  a  re-examination, 
and  desired  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into  the  prints  of  the  nails, 
and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  in  the  presence  of  them  all. 
(John  XX.  26 — 29.)  After  this,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  apostles  entertained  the  least  doubt.  Their  obedience  to 
Jesus,  who  commanded  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee  (Matt, 
xxviii.  16.),  then  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4.),  and  to  wait 
there  for  the  promise  of  the  Father  (Acts  ii.  4.),  are  decisive 
proofs  of  their  firm  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  This 
may  be  one  reason  why  so  few  subsequent  appearances  of  our 
Lord  are  particularly  mentioned.  The  free  and  varied  mutual 
conversation  which  Christ  held  with  the  seven  disciples  by  the 
BOa  of  Tiberias,  after  his  appearance  to  all  the  eleven  ;  his  eating 
Ei^ain  with  them  ;  his  particular  queries  and  directions  to  Peter, 
and  his  predictions  concerning  him  and  John  (John  xxi.  1 — 23.), 
when  he  repeated  some  proofs,  and  added  others,  to  confirm  and 
establish  their  faith.  That  their  fear  and  surprise  at  his  appear- 
snce  to  them  was  now  considerably  diminished  by  the  repetition 
of  it,  is  evident  from  the  strain  of  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  Peter,  which  is  more  easy  than  any  that  is  recorded 
in  the  former  appearances.  James,  also,  having  seen  Christ  alone 
(1  Cor.  XV,  v.),  would  be  an  additional  proof  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  As  each  would  naturally  com- 
municate to  his  brethren  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  to 
convince  him  that  Jesus  was  really  alive  again,  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  in  general  would  be  prepared  for  further  evidence.  A 
«till  more  public  appearance;  than  any  former  one,  if  appointed 
by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.)  previous  to  his  death  (xxvi. 
32.),  and  if  it  actually  took  place  after  that  event,  would  afford 
this  proof.   Such  an  appearance  would  give  to  each  an  additional 


ground  of  conviction  that  he  rould  not  be  deceived,  if  a  far 
greater  number  than  had  ever  before  seen  Jesus  together  were 
present  at  the  time,  and  distinctly  formed  the  same  idea  with 
him.sclf.  In  Galilee,  therefore,  he  thus  afipeared  (1  Cor.  xv.  6.): 
a  region  in  which  he  had  lived  till  his  thirtieth  year ;  where  he 
had  often  preached,  and  been  seen  in  public;  where  he  wrought 
his  first,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  other  miracles ;  the  native 
country  of  most  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  ;  where,  from  being 
best  known  before  his  death,  he  would  be  the  more  accurately 
distinguished  to  be  the  same  person  after  it,  and  where  any  im- 
posture would  be  soonest  and  most  easily  detected.  Here  was 
he  actually  seen  alive  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once; 
of  whom  the  greater  part  were  not  dead,  when  Paul,  several 
years  after,  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christian  church  at 
Corinth.  When  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  published  hia 
defence  of  Christ's  resurrection  in  that  epistle,  he  declared  to  the 
world  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  these  ^7)e  hundred  ivitnesses 
at  one  time  ;  and  he  appealed  to  a  number  of  them  who  were 
then  alive  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Now  it  is  most  certain, 
that  Paul  would  not,  could  not,  durst  not,  express  himself  in 
that  manner,  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  number  of  disciples 
still  living,  who  testified  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  after 
his  resurrection.  Could  all  those  men  agree  voluntarily  to  main- 
tain a  vile  falsehood,  not  only  altogether  unprofitable,  but  also 
such  as  involved  them  in  certain  dishonour,  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death  1  According  to  their  own  principles,  either  as  Jews 
or  Christians,  if  this  testimony,  to  which  they  adhered  to  the 
last  moments  of  their  lives,  had  been  false,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  eternal  misery.  Under  such  circumstances,  these  men 
could  not  have  persevered  in  maintaining  a  false  testimony, 
unless  God  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  human  nature  to  enable 
impostors  to  deceive  the  world. 

(3.)  Consider  their  incredumty  and  slowness  in  believing 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

This  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  themselves  be  de- 
ceived in  that  fact.  In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  ex- 
pected a  reigning  and  glorious  Messiah,  who  was  not  only  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  but  who  wa.s  also  to  subdue  all 
his  enemies.  With  him  also  they  themselves  expected  to  con- 
quer and  reign,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and 
nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court  of  this  temporal  Messiah. 
No  expectation  ever  flattered  the  predominant  pa^ions  of  man 
so  powerfully  as  this.  It  showed  itself  on  every  occasion,  and 
adhered  to  them  immovably  until  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for, 
just  at, the  moment  of  Christ's  ascension,  ten  days  only  before 
that  festival,  they  asked  him,  Lord,  -wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  (Acts  i.  6.) 

It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  die  :  after  he  had  predicted  his  death  five  or  six  dillerent 
times,  Mark  relates  that  they  understood  not  that  saying,  (ii. 
32.)  It  is  equally  evident,  that  they  did  not  believe  he  would  live 
again,  notwithstanding  he  had  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrec- 
tion. The  notion  which  the  Jews  had  of  a  resurrection  was  only 
that  of  the  last  day,  (John  xi.  24.)  There  was  indeed  a  rumour 
raised  by  some,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  fi-om  the  dead, 
and  had  afterwards  wrought  those  niiracles  which  were  perform- 
ed by  Christ,  under  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  Herod's 
guilty  fears  led  him  to  believe :  others  said  that  one  of  the  old 
prophets  had  risen  again.  (Luke  ix.  7,  8.  19.)  But  both  these 
reports  the  disciples  knew  to  be  false,  and  therefore  had  little  rea- 
son, from  such  groundless  mistakes,  to  entertain  a  belief,  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews,  of  an  immediate  resurrection 
of  any  one  from  the  dead.  And  whatever  was  said  of  any  other 
resurrection,  they  considered  as  alluding  only  to  that :  they  ques- 
tioned one  -with  another  -what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should 
mean.   (Mark  ix.  10.) 

The  apostles  and  other  disciples,  therefore,  were  so  far  from 
being  credulous,  or  forward  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  that  they  were  not  only  inquisitive,  and  careful 
not  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  they  were  exceedingly  difiidentand 
distrustful.  The  women  who  went  to  the  sepulchre  were  so  far 
from  expecting  to  find  him  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  carried 
with  them  a  preparation  of  spices  to  embalm  his  body ;  and  when 
they  found  it  not,  they  were  greatly  perplexed,  not  recollecting 
the  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  them  concerning  the  re- 
surrection, until  the  two  angels  who  stood  by  them  in  shining 
garments  had  brought  them  to  their  remembrance.  (Luke  xxiv, 
4 — 8.)  But  when  they  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told 
all  these  things-to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest,  they  disbe- 
lieved the  testimony  of  the  women,  and  regarded  their  words ,a» 
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idle  tales.^  When  Christ  appeared  to  the  two  disciples  in  their 
way  to  Emmaus,  he  found  them  sorrowfully  conversing  on  all 
those  things  which  had  happened  ;  and,  on  his  inquiring  the  rea- 
son of  their  sorrow,  they  gave  him  such  an  account,  as  shows 
their  desponding  sentimentsof  their  condition.  Afterwards  when 
these  two  were  themselves  convinced,  and  told  the  rest  what  had 
happened,  neither  believed  they  them.  (Mark  xvi.  13.)  And 
when,  immediately  upon  this,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that 
they  had  seen  a  spirit ;  and  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye 
troubled,  and  -why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself :  handle  me,  a?id  see  ; 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And 
•when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet.  (Luke  xxiv.  36 — 40.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  print 
of  the  nails  by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross  was  still  per- 
fectly visible  both  in  his  hands  and  feet :  Christ  therefore  appealed 
lo  them,  because  they  thus  furnished  evidence  that  it  ivas  he 
dmself  which  no  man  would  counterfeit.  Still  they  believed 
not  for  joy,  and  wondered.  To  remove  this  doubt,  he  further 
said  to  them,  Have  ye  here  any  meat  ?  And,  in  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey- 
comb. And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them.  (41 — 43.)  At 
the  end  of  this  proceeding,  and  then  only,  did  they  entirely  be- 
lieve that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead.  After  all  these  proofs, 
Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  not  being  with  them  when  Jesus  had 
appeared  to  them,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  his  resurrection, 
when  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  sou/  unto 
them,  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
tmt  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  aud  thrust  my  hand 
into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.  At  the  end  of  eight  days, 
when  the  disciples  were  assembled  together,  and  Thomas  was 
with  them,  Jesus  came  to  them  ;  and,  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
ing apostle,  and  take  away  all  pretences  of  incredulity  for  the 
future,  he  granted  him  the  satisfaction  he  desired.  This  irrefra- 
gable evidence  convinced  Thomas,  who  immediately  confessed 
him  to  be  his  Lord  and  his  God.  (John  xx.  24 — 28.)  The 
backwardness  which  the  disciples  manifested  in  believing  the  re- 
surrection of  their  Master,  and  the  scrupulous  incredulity  of 
Thomas  in  particular,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  their 
temper  and  turn  of  mind,  as  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  their  his- 
tory (which  shows  them  to  have  been  neither  enthusiasts  nor 
fanatics),  and  on  that  account  probable  from  uniformity ;  but 
they  derive  a  further  appearance  of  veracity  to  the  historian,  if 
we  consider  that  a  forger  of  the  Gospels  would  have  apprehended 
some  detriment  to  his  grand  object,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
from  an  indisposition  and  unwillingness  in  those  who  knew  him 
best  to  acknowledge  their  Lord  again.  Such  frankness  and  simpli- 
city of  narrative  are  striking  presumptions  (independently  of  the 
positive  evidence  already  adduced)  of  the  reality  of  this  capital 
event,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  Christianity  ;  and  indirectly 
prove  the  entire  conviction  of  the  apostles  themselves,  that 
Christ  had  expired  on  the  cross.  All  the  circumstances  of  this 
part  of  the  Gospel  history  cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  considerable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  every  impartial  and  discerning  reader. 
There  is  a  certJiin  limit  to  which  an  impostor,  aided  by  ingenuity 
and  experience,  njay  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  little  danger  of 
detection ;  but  an  undeviating  consistency  with  itself,  and  a  strict 
conformity  to  the  maxims  of  experience,  through  a  circumstan- 
tial history  of  a  great  variety  of  extraordinary  transactions,  is  be- 
yond his  ability,  and  only  attainable  by  the  honest  votary  of 
truth.^ — Thus  the  incredulity  of  the  apostles,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  their  reluctant,  slow,  and  gradual  assent  to  the  belief  of  the 
fact  of  their  Master's  resurrection  (which  was  such  as  is  always 
yielded  to  evidence  that  contradicts  prejudices  strongly  imbibed), 
concur  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  being  them- 
selves deceived  in  that  fact.  They  beheld  Jesus,  not  once  only, 
nor  in  a  transient  manner,  but  ior  forty  days  together,  and  knew 
him  to  be  alive  by  many  infallible  proofs.  They  had  the  testi- 
mony and  assurance  not  of  one  sense  only,  but  of  all  the  senses. 
They  saw  him  with  their  eyes,  they  heard  him  with  their  ears, 
with  their  hands  they  touched  and  felt  him,  and  they  tasted  of  the 
bread  and  fish  which  he  gave  them ;  he  ate  and  drank  with  them, 
he  conversed  with  them,  he  explained  to  them  the  Scriptures, 
and  he  wrought  miracles  before  them'  himself.  The  fondest  en- 
thusiast could  not  be  deceived  in  these  particulars ;  but  supposing 
that  one  man  might  be  deceived,  could  all  the  apostles  1 — Could 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  be  deceived  1 — If  in  this 

«  Luke  xxiv.  9.  11.    Other  instances  of  unbelief  in  the  disciples  may  be 
seen  in  verse  12.  of  the  same  chapter,  also  in  Mark  xvi.  11.  and  John  xx. 
5.25. 
»  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  remark  xxx.  p.  106. 


case  they  could  not  be  certain,  there  is  no  certainty  of  sense  in 
any  case.  And  as  the  apostles  neither  were  nor  could  be  de- 
ceived themselves,  so  they  neither  did  nor  could  deceive  others. 
For, 

(4.)  Consider  Uw  uoviKij  impossibility  of  their  succeeding  in 
painting  an  intjjosiiion  upon  the  world. 

In  support  of  this  remark,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  known  integrity,  impartiality  and  fidelity  of  the  apostles, 
places  them  beyond  every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  de- 
ception.3  But,  secondly,  if  they  had  testified  falsely  that  they 
had  seen  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  it  was  either  with  a 
mutual  agreement  or  without  one.  Now  it  could  not  be  without 
a  mutual  agreement,  for  an  error  that  is  not  supported  by  unani- 
mous consent  must  necessarily  fall  of  itself  to  the  ground.  And 
it  would  unavoidably  have  so  happened,  that,  while  one  would 
have  affirmed  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  another  would 
have  asserted  that  he  was  not  risen  :  one  would  have  said  that  he 
appeared  to  many,  and  another  that  he  appeared  to  one  only  :  an- 
other that  he  appeared  to  no  one :  one  would  have  related  tlie 
matter  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
most  honest  and  sincere  would  have  acknowledged  that  there  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  affair.  But,  if  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
contrive  this  imposture,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  several 
persons  who  agreed  together,  constantly  and  unanimously,  to  re- 
late a  matter  as  fact  which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  false ;  which 
is  a  thing  altogether  impossible  :  1.  Because  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  man  should  willingly  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  punish- 
ment— even  to  death  itself,  on  purpose  to  testify  a  matter  as  fact 
which  he  knew  to  be  utterly  false. — 2.  Though,  by  an  unheard- 
of  prodigy,  there  should  have  been  one  single  person  so  disposed, 
yet  it  is  the  height  of  extravagance  to  imagine,  that  tl^pre  was  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  suddenly  conceived  and  took  that 
dangerous  resolution ;  especially  those  whose  previous  conduct 
had  been  quite  different,  having  not  only  evinced  a  great  degree 
of  caution,  but  also  mtich  timidity — not  to  say  cowardice — on 
several  other  occasions. — 3.  Although  a  very  great  number  of 
persons  should  have  agreed  together  to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it 
is  incredible  that  they  should  bear  witness  to  it,  who  considered 
perfidy  and  lying  as  sins  that  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
salvation  :  neither  could  it  be  supposed  or  expected  of  those  who, 
if  they  allowed  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  fic- 
tion, must  also  allow  that  they  had  followed  a  phantom,  a  chi- 
merical, imaginary  Messiah ;  and  if  they  acknowledged  that  they 
had  followed  a  phantom,  they  must  likewise  confess  their  own 
mutual  extravagance. — 4.  Such  a  mutual  concert  or  agreement 
never  could  have  been  so  carried  on,  but  that  some  of  them,  to 
avoid  punishment,  would  have  discovered  the  intrigue  to  the 
Jews,  with  all  its  circumstances  ;  it  being  most  certain  that,  since 
Christ  had  been  so  very  basely  betrayed  in  his  lifetime,  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  would  be  so  served  after  his  death.  For  they 
might  have  expected  some  reward  from  him  when  living,  but  they 
could  hope  for  nothing  from  him  after  his  death,  but  misery  and 
torments,  shame  and  continual  remorse,  for  having  followed  an 
impostor. — 5.  Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  same 
principles  which  had  dissolved  their  TCiMiaaS.  fidelity  would  more 
probably  brealc  off  their  mutual  treachery.  And  since  their  lov« 
and  affection  for  their  Master,  supported  by  the  persuasion  that 
he  was  the  Messiah,  could  not  sustain  that  mutual  fidelity,  which 
made  them  say,  no  very  long  time  before,  Let  us  go  also,  that 
we  may  die  with  him  (John  xi.  16.),  so  that  they  fled  and  left 
him  wholly  to  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  caij  it  be  reasonably 
supposed  that,  having  been  undeceived  in  the  opinion  they  hatl 
entertained  concerning  the  Messiah,  they  should  yet  (notwith- 
standing their  shame,  fear,  and  rejected  tondition),  presently 
after  unanimously  agree  to  maintain  and  aVfirm  a  horrible  lie,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disgracing  their  nation,  by  laying  an  ima- 
ginary crime  to  their  charge,  and  persist  in  maintaining  it,  so  that 
not  one  of  them  should  recant  or  contradict  himself,  but  all  of 
them  should  unanimously  suffer  the  severest  torments,  to  affirm 
that  they  had  seen  what  they  had  really  never  seen  1  It  was, 
therefore,  morally  impossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  succeed 
in  the  attempt,  to  palm  an  imposition  on  the  world. 

(5.)  Observe  the  facts  which  they  themselves  avow. 

Had  they  been  metaphysical  reasonings,  depending  on  a  chain 
of  principles  and  consequences  ;  had  they  been  periods  of  chro- 
nology depending  on  long  and  difficult  calculations ;  had  they 
been  distant  events,  which  could  only  have  been  known  by  the 
relations  of  others ;  in  such  cases  their  reasonings  might  have 
been  suspected  :  but  they  are  facts  which  are  in  question,  real 

a  See  pp.  GO.  62—66.  supra,  in  which  this  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
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facts  which  the  witnesses  declared  they  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  at  diirercnt  places,  and  at  several  times.  Had  they  seen 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Had  they  touched  him  ?  Had  they  sat  at  table 
with  him,  and  eaten  with  him  1  Had  they  conversed  with  him  ? 
All  these  are  questions  of  fact :  it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
been  deceived  in  tliem. 

(G.)   Consider,  further,  the  agreement  of  their  evidence. 

They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  gang  of  five  hundred  impostors 
(wc  speak  the  language  of  infidels), — a  company,  in  which 
there  must  necessarily  be  jxirsons  of  dilferent  capacities  and 
tempers,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  timid  and  the  bold  :, — it  is 
very  strange  that  such  a  numerous  body  as  this  should  maintain 
an  unity  of  evidence.  -  This,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  resurrection  of  .lesus.  What  Christian  ever  con- 
tradicted himself  7  What  Christian  ever  impeached  his  accom- 
plices ?  What  Christian  ever  discovered  this  pretended  im- 
posture 1 

(7.)  Ob.sen^e  the  tribunals  before  which  they  stood  andgave 
evidence,  and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  people  by  whom 
their  testimony  was  examined,  by  Jews  and  heathens,  by 
philosophers  and  rabbies,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  per- 
sons wno  went  annually  to  Jerusalem  ;  for  Providence  S6 
ordered  those  circumstances,  that  the  testimony  of  the  apos- 
tles might  be  unsuspected. 

Providence  continued  Jerusalem  forty  years  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  that  all  the  Jews  in  the  then  known  world 
might  ciamine  the  evidence  concerning  it,  and  obtain  authen- 
tic proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  apostles,  we  repeat, 
maintained  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  before  Jews  and 
pagans,  before  philosophers  and  rabbies,  before  courtiers,  before 
lawyers,  before  people  who  were  expert  in  examining  and  cross- 
examining  witnesses,  in  order  to  lead  them  into  self-contradic- 
tion. Had  the  apostles  borne  their  testimony  in  consequence 
of  a  preconcerted  plot  between  themselves,  is  it  not  morally 
certain  that,  as  they  were  examined  before  such  different  and  ca- 
pable men,  some  one  would  have  discovered  the  pretended  fraud  ! 

(8.)  Take  notice,  also,  of  the  time  when  this  evidence  was 
given. 

If  the  apostles  had  first  published  this  resurrection  several 
years  after  the  time  which  they  assigned  for  it,  unbelief  might 
have  availed  itself  of  the  delay.  But  only  three  days  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  they  declared  that  he  was  risen  again,  and 
they  re-echoed  their  testimony  in  a  singular  manner  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  when  Jerusalem  expected  the  spread  of  the  report, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  while  the  eyes  of  their  enemies 
were  yet  sparkling  with  rage  and  madness,  and  while  Calvary 
was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  shed  there.  Do  im- 
postors take  such  measures  1  Would  they  not  have  waited  till 
tlie  fury  of  the  Jews  had  been  appeased ;  till  the  judges  and 
public  officers  had  been  changed  ;  and  till  the  people  had  been 
less  attentive  to  their  depositions  1 

(9.)  Consider  the  place  where  the  apostles  bore  their  tes- 
timony to  the  resun-cction. 

Had  they  published  this  event  in  distant  countries  beyond 
mountains  and  seas,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  distance 
of  place  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  their  hearers  to  obtain 
exact  information  had  facilitated  the  establishment  of  the  error. 
But  the  apostles  preached  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogues,  in 
the  prxtorium  :  they  unfolded  and  displayed  the  banners  of 
Iheir  Master's  cross,  and  set  up  tokens  of  his  victory,  in  the  very 
spot  on  which  tlie  infamous  instrument  of  his  suiferings  had  been 
eet  up. 

(10.)  Consider  the  motives  ivhich  induced  the  apostles  to 
publish  the  fact  of  ChrisVs  resurrection. 

It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  riches,  glory,  or  profit : — by  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves  to  suflerings 
and  death,  and  proclaimed  the  truth  from  a  conviction  of  its 
importance  and  certainty.  "  Every  where  they  were  hated, 
calumniated,  despised,  hunted  from  city  to  city,  cast  into  prison, 
scourged,  stoned  and  crucified.  And  for  what  were  all  these 
excruciating  suflerings  endured  7  Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure 
are  the  only  gods  to  which  impostors  bow.  But  of  these  the 
apostles  acquired,  and  plainly  laboured  to  acquire  neither.  What 
then  was  the  end  for  which  they  suffered!  Let  the  infidel 
answer  this  question.  As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every 
thing,  in  the  present  world  ;  so  it  is  certain  that  they  must  expect 
to  gain  nothing,  and  suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  com^. 
That  the  Old  Testament  was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainly 
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11.)  If  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  it  is  tni' 
sibie    to   account  for  the  striking  contrast   between   the 


believed  without  a  single  doubt.  But  in  this  book,  lying  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  supreme  object  of  the  divine  abhorrence,  and  the 
scriptural  threatenings.  From  the  invention  and  propagation  of 
this  falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  nothing  hereafter, 
but  the  severest  eff"usion8  of  the  anger  of  God. — For  what,  then, 
was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suffering  incurred  ?  For  the  pri- 
vilege of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story  to  mankind, 
and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  univer- 
sal exercise  of  piety,  justice,  truth,  and  kindness;  to  the  practice 
of  all  that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has  ever  pronounced 
to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man  ;  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  that  which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  de- 
basement, and  misery  T  Such  an  end  was  never  even  wished, 
much  less  seriously  proposed  by  an  impostor.  At  the  same  time, 
they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever  lived ;  and  were  able  to  say 
to  their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  of  finding  a  cordial  be- 
lief of  the  declaration,  Ve  are  -witnesses,  and  God  also,  ho-M 
hoUly,  and  justly,  and  unblamahly,  -we  behaved  ourselves 
among  you  that  believe.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is 
certain  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had 
they  not  nobly  recorded  their  own  faults,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever  rested 
upon  their  character.  If,  then,  the  apostles  invented  this  story, 
they  invented  it  without  the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making 
it  [to  be]  believed  ;  a  thing  which  was  never  done  by  an  im- 
postor ;  propagated  it  without  any  interest,  without  any  hope 
of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure,  the  only  objects  by  which 
impostors  were  ever  allured ;  and  with  losses  and  sufferingg 
which  no  impostor  ever  voluntarily  underwent :  proposed  as 
their  only  end,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which  has  ever  been 
discovered  to  mankind,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever  pur- 
sued or  even  wished  ;  and  during  their  whole  progress  through 
life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor  ever  lived ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most 
perfect  contrast  ever  exhibited  by  men,  to  the  whole  character 
of  imposition."' 

(1.1- 
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pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  prejudiced  apostles  during  their 
Master^s  life  and  the  fearlessly  courageous  conduct  of  the  same 
apostles  after  his  resurrection. 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  limited  in  their  con- 
ceptions ;  confounded  by  whatever  was  spiritual  and  sublime  in 
their  Master's  doctrine;  prepossessed  by  the  idea  which  then 
prevailed  among  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  Law  of  Mcses  and 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  to  subsist  for  ever ;  full  of  pr&. 
judices  concerning  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  disputing 
for  the  chief  place  in  it,  at  the  very  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
discouFsing  to  them  concerning  his  death ;  and  considering  his 
public  death  as  an  obstacle  to  his  reign  and  an  indelible  oppro- 
brium. If  the  apostles  had  always  retained  the  character  which 
they  exhibit  in  the  Gospels,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  its  Founder. 

But  let  us  prosecute  our  inquiries,  and  study  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  narrative  of  which  commences  where  the  evan- 
gelical history  terminates,  viz.  after  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ.  There  we  behold  the  apostles  endued  with 
the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  emancipated  from  all 
their  obstinate  prejudices,  notwithstanding  these  were  founded 
on  national  self-love,  on  religious  zeal,  and  on  the  dazzling 
prospects  which  they  had  conceived  for  themselves.  They  have 
for  ever  renounced  all  their  gross  ideas  of  earthly  elevation ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  fully  understood  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  king- 
dom,— that  the  Jewish  nation  were  no  longer  the  peculiarly 
favoured  people  of  God, — that  the  Levitical  worship  was  about 
to  cease, — that  the  religion  which  they  preached  was  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  nations, — and  that  they  considered  their  Master's 
death  in  its  true  point  of  view,  as  the  best  means  of  proving 
the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  as  the  foundation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  the  most  powerfiil  motive  to  hoUness,  and  his 
resurrection  as  the  pledge  of  our  resurrection. 

Dui'ing  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, incessantly  asking  for  new  proofs,  exciting  impatience  by 
the  nature  of  their  questions,  and  deserving  their  Master's  re- 
proach of  being  persons  of  "  little  faith."  Only  fifty  days  after 
his  death  we  see  them  decided,  convinced,  persuaded,  speaking 
with  that  noble  firmness  which  is  inspired  by  a  thorough  con- 
viction and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  deUvering  the  doctrine  which 
they  taught  as  certain  and  indubitable,  as  resting  upon  facts 
»  Dwight's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 
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which  all  their  senses  had  witnessed.  No  more  fluctuation — 
no  more  doubt — no  more  uncertainty.  We  know  is  their  ex- 
pression. "  That  -which  Ave  have  seen  -with  our  eyes,  -which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word 

tf  Life, declare   vce  «m?o  i)ou"   (1  John  i.  1.  3.)  ;  and 

tiiey  announce  it  with  a  tone  of  authority  which  well  became 
the  ambassadors  of  heaven,  but  which  was  ill  suited  to  persons 
in  their  condition  and  of  their  education. 

Before  their  Master's  death  we  see  them  cowardly,  trembling, 
timid  in  the  extreme,  feeble  sheep,  who  were  scattered  the  mo- 
ment their  shepherd  was  smitten.  After  that  event  they  became 
altogether  new  men  ;  finn,  courageous,  and  intrepid ;  they  as- 
tonished Judtea,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  by  their  doctrine,  and 
by  their  eloquence.  They  spoke  before  the  people ;  they  spoke 
before  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  also  to  kings,  with  singular 
boldness  and  freedom.  They  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the 
Areopagus  ;  they  made  a  proconsul  tremble  on  his  throne ;  and 
they  extorted  from  a  king,  before  whom  they  were  accused,  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  their  innocence.  That  very  apostle, 
who  had  been  so  intimidated  by  the  voice  of  a  female  servant 
that  he  denied  his  Master,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  when 
they  were  summoned  before  the  very  same  magistrates  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  crucified,  dared  to  reproach  them  to  their  face 
with  having  put  to  death  "  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  the 
Prince  of  Life."  The  menaces  of  their  judges  dismayed  them  not. 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,"  they  said,  "  to  hearken 
onto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  (Acts  iv.  19, 
20.)  They  braved  the  hatred,  and  they  triumphed  over  all  the 
power  of  the  synagogue.  Unappalled  by  torments,  they  rejoiced 
to  be  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Labours  most  abundant,  perilous  journeys,  pains  both  in  body 
and  in  mind,  renunciation  of  all  property,  resignation  to  every 
evil,  nay,  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives, — they  accounted 
nothing  hard  or  difficult.  And  (which  is  most  astonishing  of 
all)  this  courage  was  not  a  sudden  burst  of  transient  enthusiasm  : 
it  never  relaxed  for  an  instant,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
and  diversified  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  manifested  for  many  years,  and  finally  was  crowned 
by  a  violent  death. 

If,  from  their  public  conduct  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  turn  to  the  epistles  or  letters  written  by  these  nien 
after  their  Master's  resurrection,  we  shall  find  their  whole  souls 
laid  open.  What  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  do  we  read  in 
them  !  What  courage,  yet  what  resignation  !  What  holy  joy 
amid  the  dangers  which  menaced  them ;  and  the  evils  that  befell 
them !  What  profoundness  in  their  doctrine !  What  subUme 
and  affecting  instructions  !  What  tender  solicitude  for  the  rising 
churches  !  What  ardent  charity  for  all  men, — yea  even  ^r  their 
persecutors ! 

How  was  so  sudden  and  so  marvellous  a  change  wrought  in  the 
apostles  1  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  such  striking  differences  in 
the  same  individuals  1  They  were  less  than  men,  they  became 
more  than  heroes.  But  the  notion,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  in- 
"tention  of  man,  assigns  no  cause  for  this  strange  revolution ; 
which,  however,  may  be  readily  comprehended  and  accounted 
for,  if  Jesus  be  the  Messiah,  and  if,  according  to  his  promise,  he 
poured  down  upon  them  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  resulting  from  the  striking  contrast 
in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  before  and  after  their  Master's 
death,  is  so  convincing  and  persuasive,  that,  even  if  the  apos- 
tles had  not  informed  us  that  they  had  received  extraordinary 
gifts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  other  means  can  or 
could  be  imagined,  which  can  account  for  that  astonishing  dif- 
ference.* 

4.  Lastly,  the  Miracles  perf(yrmed  hy  these  luitnesses  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  (one  of  which  has  already  been  noticed), 
after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  the  siucess  which  attended  t/ieir  preaching  throughout  the 
world,  arc  God's  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Chrisfs  resurrectimi 
from  tlve  dead,  cm  well  as  to  their  veracity  in  proclaiming  it. 

No  subject  was  ever  more  public,  more  investigated,  or  bet- 
ter known,  than  the  transactions  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  an  his- 
torian of  great  character,  who  witnessed  many  of  the  things 
•which  he  relates,  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  among  the 
people  who  saw  the  transactions.  It  would  have  blasted  his 
character  to  have  published  falsehoods  which  must  instantly  be 
delected  :  it  would  have  ruined  the  character  of  the  church  to 
tave  received,  as  facts,  notorious  falsehoods.    Now  the  Acts  of 

t  Anspaeh,  Cours  d'Etudes  de  la  Religioa  Cbr(.'ticnne,  part  ii-  toai.  L 
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the  Apostles  were  written  by  Luke,  received  by  the  church,  and 
no  falsehood  was  ever  detected  in  that  book  by  Jew  or  Gentile. 
The  primitive  Christian  writers  attest  its  truth  and  authenticity, 
and  heathen  authors  record  some  of  the  important  facts  which 
are  related  by  the  evangelical  historian. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  are  informed  that  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  disciples  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  assembled  after  his 
ascension^  in  obedience  to  his  command,  waiting  for  that  very 
performance  of  his  promise  (Acts  i.  25.),  both  as  a  proof  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  also  to  qualify  them  to  spread 
the  belief  of  it  throughout  the  world.  This  was  a  public  fact,^ 
and  it  produced  its  proper  effect ;  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  not 
fewer  than  three  thousand  of  those  very  persons,  who  but  just 
before  had  joined  in  putting  Christ  to  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death,  immediately  submitted  to  be  baptized  in  his  name,  and 
made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in  him,  as  the  true  Mes- 
siah that  was  to  come.  To  the  gift  of  tongues  was  added  a 
number  of  undoubted  miracles  publicly  wrought  before  Jews  and 
heathens  indiscriminately,  in  confirmation  of  the  apostles'  tes- 
timony concerning  Jesus  Christ.  These  miracles  are  related  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  published  among  the  people 
who  witnessed  them.  They  were  not,  like  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
confined  to  Judcea  or  to  Galilee,  but  they  were  performed 
wherever  the  Gospel  was  spread,  before  Jews  and  heathens  in- 
discriminately, and  with  the  express  design  of  confirming  their 
mission  from  their  Master.  Their  miracles,  too,  were  subjected, 
like  those  of  Christ,  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation  ;  and  their 
adversaries  and  persecutors  were  compelled,  as  we  have  already 
seen,''  to  admit  them  as  facts,  and  to  acknowledge  among  them 
selves  that  their  publicity  rendered  it  impossible  to  deny  their 
reality.  There  was  no  want  of  inclination  among  the  chief  men 
of  Judffia  to  deny  the  apostolical  miracles;  but  the  public  no- 
toriety of  the  facts  rendered  such  a  denial  impossible.  Though 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the  Christians,  their  persecu- 
tion was  vain.  The  people  who  heard  the  narratives  and  doc- 
trines of  the  apostles,  and  who  saw  that  both  were  confirmed 
by  unquestionable  miracles,  neither  did  nor  could  resist  their 
conviction.  Upon  these  proofs  and  assurances,  by  the  clear  evi- 
dence and  power  of  truth,  "  the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and 
prevailed"  against  all  that  prejudice,  malice,  and  every  vice 
could  do  to  oppose  it,  in  Rome  and  at  Jerusalem  itself.^  For, 
in  that  very  city,  where  Jesus  Christ  had  been  crucified,  and 
where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  proselytes,  if  his 
resurrection  had  not  been  evidently  proved  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  confutation,  great  numbers  were  daily  added  to 
the  church.  A  church  was  immediately  founded  at  Jerusalem; 
and  both  the  body  of  the  people  and  their  bishops  (who  were 
fifteen  in  number),  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Adrian,  were  Jews  by  nation.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  also, 
the  church  daily  received  new  accessions  of  converts ;  so  that, 
within  thirty  years  after  Christ's  resurrection,  one  of  those  apos- 
tles appealed  to  it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Gospel  had 
been  carried  into  all  the  countries  of  the  then  known  world. 
(Col.i.6.) 

"  Collect,"  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  preceding  observations  ; — "  collect 
all  these  proofs  together ;  consider  them  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  see  now  many  extravagant  suj)positions  must  be  ad- 
vanced, if  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  be  denied.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been  particularly  cau- 
tioned by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep  ;  and  that,  never- 
theless, they  deserved  credit  when  they  said  the  body  of  Je- 
sus Christ  was  stolen.  It  must  be  supposed  that  men  who 
had  been  imposed  on  in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in 
the  world,  hazarded  their  dearest  enjoyments  for  the  glory 
of  an  impostor.  It  must  be  supposed  that  ignorant  and  illite- 
rate men,  who  had  neither  reputation,  fortune,  nor  eloquence, 
Possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  the  eyes  of  all  the  church. 
t  must  be  supposed,  either  that  five  hundred  persons  were 
all  deprived  of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they  were  all 
deceived  in  the  plainest  matters  of  fact ;  or  that  this  multi- 
tude of  false  witnesses  had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  con- 
tradicting themselves  or  one  another,  and  of  being  always 
uniform  in  their  testimony.  It  must  be  supposed  that  tli© 
most  expert  courts  of  judicature  could  not  find  out  a  shadow 
of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  imposture.     It  must  be  sup- 

»  On  the  subject  of  the  Ascension,  see  the  Appendix,  No.  III. 

»  The  circumstances  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spu-)tonthe  day  of  Pea 
tecost  are  considered  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.    - 
*  «  See  pp.  81,  82,  83.  103.  supra. 

•  On  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  £rBt  propagation  of  Christianitf,  m* 
the  Appendix,  No.  V, 
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posod  that  the  apostles,  sensible  men  in  other  cases,  chose 
precisely  those  places  and  those  times  which  were  most  un- 
lavourable  to  their  views.  It  must  be  supposed  that  millions 
madly  suiriued  imprisonments,  tortures,  and  crucifixion,  to 
spread  an  illusion.  It  must  be  supposed  that  ten  thousand 
miracles  were  wrou^fht  in  favour  oi  falsehood,  or  all  these 
facts  must  be  denied.  And  tlu^n  it  must  be  sujjnosed  that 
tlie  apostles  were  idiots,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
were  idiots,  and  that  all  the  primitive  Christians  were 
idiots."' 

When  all  tlie  preceding  considerations  are  duly  weighed, 
it  is  impossil)le  not  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christ  s  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  in  this  miracle  are  most  clearly  to  be  discerned 
tlie  four  first  of  the  criteria  already  illustrated.  And  with 
regard  to  the  two  last  criteria,  we  may  observe,  that  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  instituted  as  perpetual  me- 
morials of  the  death  oi  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  tlie  observ- 
ance of  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  day  (or  Sunday^ 
commemorates  his  resurrection.  They  were  not  instituted 
in  after-ages,  but  at  ike  very  time  when  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  relate  took  place ;  and  they  have  been  observed 
without  intcrruntion  through  the  whole  Christian  world,  in 
all  ages,  from  tnat  time  down  to  the  present.  Besides,  Christ 
himself  ordained  apostles,  and  other  ministers  of  his  Gospel, 
to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  that  alway.f, 
"  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  Ac- 
cordingly, they  have  continued  to  this  day  ;  so  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  notorious  in 
point  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Jews.  And  as 
tlie  aera  and  object  of  their  appointment  are  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel narrative,  if  that  narrative  nad  been  a  fiction  of  some  sub- 
sequent age,  at  the  time  of  its  fabrication  no  such  order  of 
men  could  have  been  found,  which  would  have  effectually 
falsified  the  whole  story.  The  miraculous  actions  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  being  affirmed  to  be  true  no  otherwise  than 
as  there  were  at  that  identical  time  (whenever  the  deist  will 
suppose  the  Gospel  history  to  be  forged)  not  only  sacraments 
or  ordinances  of  Christ's  institution,  but  likewise  a  public 
ministry  of  his  institution  to  dispense  them ;  and  it  being 
impossible  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  could  be  any  such 
tilings  before  they  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  they 
should  be  receiveu  and  accredited  when  invented.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  have  imposed  these  mira- 
culous relations  upon  mankind  in  after-ages,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  make  persons  believe  thoy  saw  the  miracles,  or  were 
parties  concerned  in  the  beneficial  effects  resulting  from 
tliem,  if  they  were  not. 

X.  Genehax  Summary  of  the  Argument  furnished  by 
Miracles. 

Such  is  the  diversified  and  authentic  testimony  for  the  mi- 
racles recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  related  in 
tlie  Now  Testament ;  and  as  the  various  parts  of  which  this 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  consists  are  necessarily 
placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  we  shall  conclude 
this  branch  of  the  evidence  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
scattered  arguments,  together  with  a  few  additional  sugges- 
tions. If,  then,  we  have  found,  after  a  minute  investiwallon, 
that  the  miraculous  facts  which  are  proposed  for  our  oelief, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  which  a  particular  system  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  depends,  are  such,  1.  As  do  not  imply  a  self- 
contradiction  in  them  : — 2.  If  they  appear  to  have  been  done 
publicly,  iu  the  view  of  a  great  multitude  of  people,  and  with 
the  priifcsscd  intention  of  establishing  the  divine  authority  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  performed  them  : — 3.  If  they 
were  many  in  number,  instantaneously  performed,  and,  inde- 
pendently of  second  diuses,  frequently  repeated,  and  repeat- 
ed for  a  series  of  years  together : — 1.  If  they  were  of  an  in- 
teresting nature  iu  themselves,  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
senses  of  mankind  could  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  them — 
likely  to  have  made  strong  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  beheld  and  heard  of  tnem,  and,  for  that  reason  probably, 
were  much  attended  to,  talked  of,  and  investigated  at  the 
time  when  they  were  wrought : — 5.  If  public  ceremonies 
were  instituted  m  memory  of  the  miraculous  facts,  and  have 
been  observed  in  all  succeeding  ages  ever  since  they  were  so 
instituted  : — 6.  If  the  effects  produced  by  them  were  not 
transient,  but  lasting  ;  such  as  must  have  existed  for  man^ 
years,  and  were  capable,  all  the  while,  of  being  disproved  if 

'  Saurin's  Sermons,  translated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  scrm.  viii.  p.  221. 
The  reailer  who  is  di-siroua  of  investigating  all  the  circiiin.stances  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection,  will  find  lliem  considered  and  illu.strated  in  Mr. 
West's  well-known  treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  in  the  late  Dr.  "Townson's 
Discourses,  originally  published  in  1792,  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Cook's  "  Illustration  of  the  tie- 
ueral  Evidence  of  ChrUt'ii  Resurrecliou."  8vo.  1905. 


they  were  not  real : — 7.  If  they  were  committed  to  writing 
at,  or  very  near,  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  liren 
done,  an(f  by  persons  of  undoubted  integrity,  who  tell  us  that 
they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  relate ; 
by  persons,  who,  having  sufficient  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  whole  truth  of  what  they  bear  testimony  to,  could  not 
possibly  be  deceived  themselves  ;  and  who,  having  no  con- 
c(>ivable  motive  nor  temptation  to  falsify  their  evidence,  can- 


not, with  the  least  shadow  of  probability,  be  suspected  of  in- 

Sto  deceive  other  people  : — 8.  If  there  be  no  proof, 
l-grounded  suspicion  of  proof,  that  the  testimony  of 


those,  who  bear  witness  to  these  extraordinary  facts,  waa 
ever  contradicted  even  by  such  as  professed  themselves  open 
enemies  to  their  persons,  characters,  and  views,  though  the 
facts  were  first  pviblished  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  performed,  and  among  persons,  who 
were  engaged  by  private  interest,  and  furnished  with  full  au- 
thority, inclination  and  opportunity,  to  have  manifested  thtj 
falsity  of  them,  and  to  have  detected  the  imposture,  had  they 
been  able  : — 9.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  these  facts 
be  expressly  allowed  by  the  persons  who  thought  themselves 
most  concerned  to  prevent  tne  genuine  consequences  which 
might  be  deduced  irom  them  ;  and  there  were,  originally,  no 
other  disputes  about  them,  but  to  what  sufficient  cause  they 
were  to  be  imputed  : — 10.  If,  again,  the  witnesses,  from 
whom  we  have  these  facts,  were  many  in  number,  all  of 
them  unanimous  in  the  substance  of  their  evidence,  and  all, 
as  may  be  collected  from  their  own  conduct,  men  of  such  un- 
questionable good  sense  as  secured  them  against  all  delusion 
in  themselves,  and  of  such  undoubted  integrity  and  unim- 
peached  veracity  as  placed  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any 
design  to  put  an  imposture  upon  others, — if  they  were  men, 
who  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  own  conviction  by  acting 
under  the  uniform  influence  of  the  extraordinary  works  which 
they  bore  witness  to,  in  express  contradiction  to  all  their  for- 
mer prejudices  and  most  favoured  notions ;  in  express  con- 
tradiction to  every  flattering  prospect  of  worldly  honour, 
profit,  and  advantage,  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
friends  ;  and  when  they  could  not  but  be  previously  assured 
that  ignominy,  persecution,  misery,  and  even  death  itself 
most  probably  would  attend  the  constant  and  invariable  per- 
severance in  their  testimony  : — 11.  If  these  witnesses,  in  or- 
der that  their  evidence  might  have  the  greater  weight  with  a 
doubting  world  (each  nation  being  already  in  possession  of 
an  established  religion),  were  themselves  enabled  to  perform 
such  extraordinary  works,  as  testified  the  clear  and  indispu- 
table interposition  of  a  divine  power  in  favour  of  their  vera- 
city ;  and  after  having  undergone  the  severest  afllictions, 
vexations,  and  torments,  at  length  laid  down  their  lives,  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  by  them  :— 
12.  If  the  evidence  for  such  miracles,  instead  of  growing 
less  and  less  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  increases  with  increasing 
years  : — 13.  If  those  persons,  who  both  testify  and  admit 
them,  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  aim  at  nothing  else  but  their 
own  salvation  and  that  of  their  brethren ;  arid,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  arc  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is  inconsist- 
ent with  imposture  and  deceit : — 14.  If  great  multitudes  of 
the  contemporaries  of  these  witnesses,  men  of  almost  all  na« 
tions,  tempers,  and  professions,  were  persuaded  by  them 
►that  these  facts  were  really  performed  in  the  manner  related, 
and  gave  the  strongest  testimony,  which  it  was  in  theif 
power  to  give,  of  the  firmness  of  their  belief  of  them,  botli 
oy  immediately  breaking  through  all  their  ancient  attach- 
ments and  connections  of  friendships,  interest,  country,  and 
even  of  relitrion,  and  by  acting  in  express  contradiction  to 
them  : — 15.  If  the  revolutions  introduced  in  the  moral  and 
religious  world,  since  the  period  wherein  these  facts  are  said 
to  have  happened,  have  been  just  such  as  they  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  them, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  from  any  other  adequatfi 
cause: — 16.  If  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  all  tnese. 
miraculous  matters  of  fact,  must  unavoidably  fall  into  a  great 
number  of  self-evident  contradictions,  as,  for  instance,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  icisest  among  men  are  the  most  foolish,  and  the 
most  constant  the  most  deceitful : — 17.  If  all  these  matters  of 
fact  are  so  strictly  united  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  the  one  without  acknowledging  the  other  also ;  and  so 
inseparably  interwoven  with  some  other  indisputable  matters 
of  fact,  that  they  cannot  be  called  in  question  without  re- 
nouncing our  sense  and  reason : — 18.  Lastly,  if  we  have  all  the 
proof,  \vhich  the  exactest  rules  of  the  severest  criticism  can 
require,  to  evince  that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
original  records  and  writings  left  us  by  these  witnesses  in 
any  material  article  of  their  evidence,  since  theii  first  publi 
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cation,  either  through  accident  or  design ;  but  that  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  all  their  genuine  purity,  as  they 

were  left  by  their  authors. In  such  a  situation  of  things, 

where  so  great  a  variety  of  circumstances,  where  indeed  all 
imaginal)le  circumstances,  mutually  concur  to  confirm, 
strengthen,  and  support  each  other's  evidence,  and  concentre, 
as  it 'were,  in  attestation  of  the  same  interesting  series  of 
events,  without  a  single  argument  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
mere  extraordinariness  of  the  facts, — shall  w^e  not  be  justly 
accused  of  indulging  in  an  unreasonable  incredulity  in  deny- 
ing our  assent  to  them  1  And  will  not  such  incredulity  be 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  ridiculous  1  If  facts  attested  in  so  clear, 
decisive,  and  unexceptionable  a  manner,  and  delivered  down 
to  posterity  with  so  many  conspiring  signs  and  monuments 
of  truth,  are,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  believed ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  united  wisdom  of  mankind  to  point  out  any  evi- 
dence of  historical  events,  which  will  justify  a  wise  and  cau- 
tious man  for  giving  credit  to  them, — and,  consequently, 
with  regard  to  past  ages,  all  will  be  clouds  and  thiclc  dark- 
ness to  us  ;  all  will  be  hesitation  and  scepticism :  nor  will 
any  thing  be  credible,  which  comes  not  confirmed  to  us  by 
the  report  of  our  own  senses  and  experience.  In  short,  where 
there  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  the  existence  of  any  par- 
ticular series  of  past  facts,  which  we  are  capable  of  acquir- 
ing, according  to  the  present  frame  of  our  nature,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  the  world,  to  reject  these  facts  after  all,  and 
to  pretencUto  excuse  ourselves  from  not  believing  them,  upon 
the  bare  suspicion  of  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  false,  is'' 
a  most  absurd  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  and  to  the  universal  practice  of  mankind.' 

XI.  A  Comparison  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  with  pre- 
tended Pagan  and  Popish  Miracles. 

Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence  above  adduced,  the 
opposers  oT  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  its  force, 
or,  rather,  to  set  it  aside  altogether,  by  insinuating  that  theie 
are  particular  accounts  of  miraculous  facts,  which  are  as  well 
authenticated  as  those  related  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
latter  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible.  But  coun- 
terfeited miracles  are  no  proof  that  there  never  were  real  mi- 
racles; and  the  more  these  pretended  miracles  are  investi- 
gated, the  more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them. 
For, 

1.  In  the  Jlrst  place,  the  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  dis- 
tant countries  and  remote  ages ;  whereas  the  miracles,  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  were  wrought  in  an  age  and  period  whose 
history  is  well  known,  and  as  fully  ascertained  as  the  history  of 
the  last  century. 

2.  Secondly,  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  are  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  to  have  been 
performed  in  ages  of  gross  ignorance,  when  the  common  people 
were  very  liable  to  be  deceived.  They  were  solitary  exertions 
of  power,  rarely  attempted,  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  being  in  almost  every  instance  wrought 
in  secret  recesses  of  the  temples,  generally  in  the  night-time,  and 
before  only  one  or  two  persons  who  had  come  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  a  miracle,  and  so  might  easily  be  imposed  upon ; 
or  who,  being  the  accomplices  of  the  priests  in  their  frauds,  were 
hired  to  announce  that  a  miracle  had  taken  place.  Whereas 
the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures  were  wrought  before  multi- 
tudes, who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  investigating  them, 
and  most  of  whom  were  adversaries  to  the  persons  by  whom  the 
miracles  were  wrought. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  heathen  priests,  being  mostly  persons  of  high 
rank,  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  common 
people,  who  would  eagerly  and  implicitly  receive  every  account 
of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  them.  In  like  manner,  such 
miracles,  as  their  sovereigns  and  legislators  pretended  to  perform, 
were  readily  and  implicitly  received  by  the  multitude ;  and  even 
persons  of  better  understanding,  from  fear  or  flattery,  might 
affect  to  believe  them.  This  circumstance  completely  discredits 
the  two  miracles  said  to  be  performed  by  Vespasian  at  Alexan- 
dria, during  his  contest  for  the  empire,  and  which  are  examined 
in  a  subsequent  page.  In  short,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the 
heathen  miracles  underwent  any  proper  examination ;  while 
those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  had  no  lustre  of  birth  or 
dignity  to  dazzle  or  procure  the  veneration  of  the  multitude, 
were  subjected  to  the  strictest  possible  examination  of  their  ad- 
versaries, who  in  no  one  instance  could  gainsay  or  deny  them. 

4.  Fourthly,  the  heathen  miracles  were  performed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  religion,  and  were  all  engrafted  upon  the 

:  Abbadie,  Trait6  de  la  Veritfi  de  la  Religion  Chr6tienne,  tome  ii.  pp. 
U7— 119.    Squire's  Indifference  for  Religion  inexcusable,  sect.  48. 


superstitious  notions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  who  were 
therefore,  disposed  to  receive  them:  hence,  they  gained  an  easy 
reception  amongst  them.  But  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible 
were  opposed  to  all  the  then  established  religions  in  the  world' 
and  those  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  actually  overthrew 
the  religious  establishments  of  all  countries.  So  that,  if  they 
forced  themselves  on  the  belief  of  mankind,  it  was  merely  by  the 
power  of  the  irresistible  evidence  with  which  they  were  accom 
panied. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  heathen  miracles  arc  vouched  to  us 
by  no  such  testimony  as  can  induce  a  prudent  man  to  give  them 
any  credit.  They  are  not  reported  by  any  eye-witnesses  of  them, 
nor  by  any  persons  on  whom  they  were  wrought.  Those  who 
relate  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from  eye- 
witnesses :  we  know  them  only  by  a  number  of  vague  reports, 
the  original  of  which  no  one  can  exactly  trace.  Thus,  the  mi- 
racles ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were  not  reported  until  several  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  and  those  of  Apollonius  one  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  If,  indeed,  any  of  the  heathen  miracles, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  had  any  witnesses,  none  of  them 
travelled  from  country  to  country ;  none  of  them  published  these 
miracles  under  persecution ;  none  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
concerning  them  with  their  blood.  In  all  these  respects,  the 
evidence  attending  the  Christian  miracles  has  infinitely  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  proofs  by  which  the  heathen  wonders  are  sup- 
ported. The  miracles  of  Christ  are  vouched  to  posterity  by  the 
testimony  of  many  eye-witnesses,  who  preached  in  every  country 
immediately  after  they  were  wrought ;  who  all  concurred  in  the 
same  reports ;  and  who  had  no  temptations  from  interest  to  forge 
such  stories,  but  rathei  innumerable  temptations  to  the  contrary, 
because,  by  preaching  the  history  of  their  master,  they  every 
where  exposed  themselves  to  the  severest  persecution,  and  often 
to  death  itself.  Further,  these  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
rendered  their  testimony  credible,  by  performing  similar  miracles, 
so  that  when  mankind  saw  what  things  they  accomplished,  they 
could  entertain  no  doubt  concerning  the  other.  These  miracles 
were  also  recorded  by  four  historians,  whose  memoirs  not  only 
agree  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  Christ's  miracles,  but  are  also 
confirmed  by  the  reports  given  of  them  by  numerous  other  eye- 
witnesses, in  their  discourses  to  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  they 
travelled  and  preached. 

6.  Lastly,  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  were  nowhere 
credited  by  the  intelligent  and  judicious;  and  the  belief  of  them 
among  the  vulgar,  produced  no  eflects  by  which  the  certain  per- 
suasion  entertained  by  mankind  concerning  them  could  be  de- 
monstrated. They  were  wrought  to  confirm  no  doctrine,  or  else 
to  establish  idolatry,  and  consequently  could  not  be  done  by  di- 
vine power.  On  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and 
e3'e-witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles  was  embraced  by  thou- 
sands in  every  country,  among  whom  were  many  persons  distin- 
guished by  their  birth,  their  learning,  and  their  good  sense ;  and 
all  of  whom-  forsook  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  embraced  the  Christian  profession ;  though  such  con- 
duct exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  sufferings, 
and  even  to  loss  of  life. 

The  preceding  facts  and  reasoning  equally  destroy  the 
credit  ot  the  lying  wonders,^  which  have  been  appealed  to  in 
behalf  of  Christianity  itself.  They  were  all  performed  in 
support  of  the  faith  established,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, they  happened  for  the  moat  part  in  the  night-time,  at  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  deserts,  or  in  the  recesses 
of  churches,  and  before  no  witnesses.  Or,  if  a  single  witness 
or  two  were  admitted,  they  were  generally  friends  to  the 
cause,  on  account  of  which  the  miraoie  was  to  be  exhibited; 
and  therefore  they  were  in  a  disposition  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  every  cunning  pretender.  Further,  as  these  miracles  were 
performed  in  support  of  a  religion  already  believed  by  the 
multitude  to  be  divine,  the  reports  of  wonders,  said  to  be 
wrought  in  its  behalf,  would  have  been  eagerly  credited  with- 
out examination.  Or,  if  any  one,  more  judicious  than  the 
rest,  entertained  any  doubts  concerning  them,  he  might  re- 
frain from  publishing  his  scruples,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  On  this  account  they  suffered 
the  reports  of  such  things  to  pass  uncontradicted :  or,  per- 
haps, out  of  a  mistaken  zeal,  they  joined  the  multitude  in 
spreading  reports  of  matters,  from  which  so  much  credit  re- 
dounded to  the  whole  body.^     Such  is  the  evidence  of  the 

a  2Thess.  ii.  9.  Tsf  ara  t]/su  Jou; ;  which  words,  Grotius  rightly  observes, 
do  not  mean  false  miracles,  but  miracles  whicli  e.stablish  false  doctrines. 

»  The  antagonists  of  Christianity  have  tiiuinphantly  demanded,  at  tchat 
time  miracles  ceased  to  be  performed?  And,  why  are  they  not  now 
wrought  ■?  These  questions  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  answers.  The 
miiacles  may  be  said  to  cease,  with  respect  to  our  belief,  when  we  can  iw 
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false  ininolfs  mentioned  by  some  of  the  ancient  Christians. 
Tliey  can  lay  claim  to  none  of  the  proofs  by  which  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  are  established;  and  the  mira- 
cles said  to  have  taken  place  in  modern  times  arc,  if  jjossible, 
still  more  destitute  of  evidence.'  Besides  all  the  marks  of 
evidence  above  mentioned,  by  wliich  the  ancient  frauds  are 
confuted,  they  have  stains  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  which 
their  crcdiljility  is  utterly  destroyed.^ 

Let  us  now  apply  tlie  preceding  tests  to  the  principal 
miracles  ascribed  to  pagans  and  to  the  Romish  church, 
wliich  have  been  brought  fonvard  by  the  opposers  of  revela- 
tion, with  the  insidious  but  fruitless  design  of  invalidating 
the  credibility  of  the  Ciospel  miracles.  Tlie  chief  jjretenders 
to  miracles  amonjr  the  ancient  heathens  were  Aristeas,  Py- 
thagoras, Alexander  of  Pontus,  Vespasian,  and  Apollonius 
Tyaniuus :  and  if  we  examine  the  miracles  ascribed  to  them, 
we  shall  find  that  they  were  either  trifling  or  absurd,  and 
were  wrought  not  to  promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind;  and  that  tlicse  miracles  were  neither  designed 
to  confirm  any  useful  doctrine,  nor  to  reform  mankind  Irom 
superstition  and  vice,  but  to  gnin  reputation  with  the  vulgar, 
and  to  strike  men  with  astonishment. 

[i.]  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  heard  a  story  told  at  Pro- 
connesus,  that  Aristeas  died  there,  but  tiiat  his  body  could 
not  be  found  for  so^'eu  years ;  that,  afterwards,  he  appeared 

longfir  oliiaiii  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  continuation.  That  miraculous 
powers  were  fxcri  iscd  after  the  iloatli  ofthe  apostles,  on  certain  occasions, 
IS  a  fact  supnoriod  by  the  unanimous  and  successive  testimony  of  the  fa- 
thers down  lo  tlie  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian.  In  the  apostolical  age  mira- 
cles were  frec|iionl;  in  the  suceeedin;;  century  their  number  decreased, 
but  still  we  have  satisfactory  evidence,  in  the  appeals  made  to  them  by  the 
Christian  ajiologisls,  that  they  lecie  actually  perlormed.  (See  particularly 
Tertulhau's  Apologia,  c.  22.,  and  the  Octavius  of  .'Minutius  Felix,  c.  "27.,  and 
also  the  rd'eri'iices  ui  Mr.  Kelt's  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  iv.of  the  Notes  and 
Aulhiuiries.)  In  the  third  century  only  a  few  traces  remained  of  superna- 
tural interposition;  and  alter  that  time  we  have  no  authentic  testimony  lor 
the  working;  of  miiacles,  with  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  frustration 
of  the  emperor  Julian's  mad  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jcvusahni, 
which  is  so  clearly  attested  by  heathen  adversaries  as  well  as  by  ecclesi- 
Rstical  writers,  thai  the  sceptical  historian  of  the  Decline  and  I'all  of  the 
Iloman  Emiure  (though  he  attempts  to  invalidate  some  of  its  proofs,  and  in- 
sinuates a  want  of  impartial  authorities)  is  cumjtelled  not  only  to  ackiiow- 
ledjje  the  general  fact,  but  al.so  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  and  di.siingnished.  In  reply  to  the  question — 
Why  are  not  miracles  now  wrought  1 — we  remark  that,  tlio  design  of  mi- 
racles being  to  confirm  and  auiliorize  the  Christian  religion,  there  is  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  them,  now  that  it  is  established  in  the  world,  ami 
is  daily  e.ftending  its  triumphs  in  the  heathen  lands  by  the  divine  blessiii" 
on  the' preached  gospel.  Besides,  if  they  were  continued,  they  would  be 
of  n.>  use,  because  their  force  and  inllufiice  would  be  lost  by  the  frecpien- 
cy  of  them',  for,  miracles  being  a  sensible  su.spension  orcoiitroluient  of — 
or  deviation  from — the  established  course  or  laws  of  nature,  if  they  were 
repeated  on  every  occasion,  all  distinctions  of  natural  and  supernatural 
would  vanish,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  which  were  the  onliiiary 
and  which-the  extraordinary  works  of  Providence.  Moreover,  it  is  probable 
that,  if  they  were  continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because  those  per- 
sons who  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Tistament,  would  not  be  convinced  by  any  new  ones:  for  it  is  not  from 
want  of  eviilence,  but  from  want  of  sincerity,  and  out  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice, that  any  man  rejects  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the 
same  want  of  sincerity,  l^e  same  passions  and  prejudice?,  wonlilmakc  him 
resist  any  proof,  any  miracle  whatever.  Lastly,  aperi)etual  power  of  work- 
ing of  miracles  would  in  all  ages  give  occasion  to  continual  impostures, 
while  it  would  rescind  and  reverse  all  the  settled  laws  and  constitutions  of 
Providence.  Frequent  miracles  would  be  thought  to  proceed  more  from 
some  defect  in  nature  than  fiom  the  particular  interjiosition  of  the  Deity; 
and  men  would  become  atheists  by  meansof  them,  rather  than  (Jhristiaiis. 
The  topics  here  briefly  miticed  are  more  fully  discussed  by  Up.  Nev/ton, 
Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193— 20i,  and  by  Dr.  Jerkin  in  his  Reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  Keligion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481 — 494. 

>  Tlio  most  distinguished  miracles,  which  are  credited  by  the  church 
of  Home,  are  those  attributed  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  th6  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  anil  to  Francis  Xavicr,  one  of  his  earliest  associates,  who  was 
surnanied  the  .\poslleof  the  Indies.  Neither  of  these  men,  during  their 
live.?,  claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Xavier,  indeed,  in  his  cor- 
re.spondence  with  his  friends  during  his  mission,  not  only  made  no  mention 
of  miracles,  but  expressly  disclaiinedall  supernatural  assistance.  Ribade- 
neira,  a  Jesuit  and  contemporary  with  Loyola,  in  the  earliest  account  of  his 
life,  confessed  that  I>oyola  had  not  wrought  any  miracles,  and  anticipated 
the  objections  which  might  be  urged  from  this  circumstance  against  his 
claims  to  saintship  ;  but  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  Loyola's  canoniza- 
tion was  in  a;;itafion,  he  retracted  this  acknowle<lBnicnt,  and  menlioneil  a 
variety  of  miracles  which  he  saitt  had  been  wrought  by  him.  The  insin- 
cerity and  fraud  of  this  slatenicnt  are  severely  exposed  by  Bayle,  in  his 
Dicli  yar.',  art.  Loyola,  nnte(.V. )  The  earliest  life  of  Xavier  was  not  pub- 
lishtd  until  aho\.H  forty  years  nfler  his  death  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that, 
ofthe  numerous  miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  scene  of  action 
is  laid  at  a  great  distance  from  the  country  where  they  were  lirst  reported  ; 
bein2  suppo.tpj  to  have  been  performed  in  China  and  Japan,  but  reported 
and  believed  only  in  Furope,  where  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  pro- 
posed (being  unavoidably  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  examining  them 
and-ascrtaining  the  truth)  wore  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  whose 
private  'sicresis  were  connected  with  the  propagation  of  an  imposture.  On 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  Loyola  and  Xavier,  see  Up.  Douglas's  Criterion, 
pp.  GJ— 78.  In  the  Christian  (Jbserver  for  1817  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  792 — 790.),  there 
are  some  excellent  strictures  on  a  popish  miracle,  pretended  to  havp  been 
wrought  on  one  Winifred  White  at  St.  Winifred's  VVell.  .\nd  in  thp  British 
Critic  for  1S23  (vol.  xix.  N.  S.  pp.  43—57.),  the  reader  will  (ind  some  acute 
remarks  on  a  pretended  miracle,  saiil  to  have  been  wrought  on  an  English 
nun,  near  Chplnssford,  in  fJssex,  by  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe,  residing 
at  ttimb'Tg,  in  O'/Tmani/. 

»  Macknighi's  Truth  ofthe  Gospel  History,  pp.  3Cl— 373. 


and  made  verses,  and  then  disappeared  :  and  that  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  after  this  he  was  seen  at  Metapontum, 
where  he  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  a  statue  for  himself 
close  by  it,  telling  them  that  he  iiad  once  been  the  crow 
which  accompanied  Apollo  into  Italy  ;  after  which  he  vanish- 
ed aorain.  llie  pretended  resurrection  of  this  man  was  com- 
pared by  Celsus  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  how  absurd 
is  it  to  compare  a  story,  which  has  every  mark  of  fiction, 
with  the  accounts  of  Christ's  resurrection!  For,  in  the  first 
place,  Herodotus,  who  first  mentions  it,  did  not  write  till 
four  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it;  secondly,  he  gives  it 
only  ori  hearsay ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  idle  tale,  to  which  no 
man  of  sense  can  give  the  feast  credit;  it  being  impossible 
that  any  Metapontine,  then  living,  ctmld  know  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  nearly  frnir  centuries  before.' 

[ii.]  Occurrences  equally  extravagant  as  these  are  related 
of  Pythagoras,  as  that  he  foretold  to  some  fishermen  the 
exact  number  of  fish  which  they  had  caught,  and  having  paid 
them  for  them,  commanded  the  men  to  return  them  aiive  to 
the  sea:^  that  he  detained  the  savage  Daunian  bear,  and  hav- 
ing fed  it  with  maize  and  acorns,  compelled  it  by  an  oath  no 
longer  to  touch  any  living  thing ;  that  by  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  an  ox  which  was  eating  green  beans  at  Tarentnm,  he 
not  only  caused  the  beast  to  retrain  from  them,  but  that  the 
latter  never  after  tasted  them ;'  and  that  he  showed  to  the 
Scythian  philosopher,  Abaris,  his  golden  thigh,  telling  him 
he  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  assumed  a  human  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  and  benefiting  the  condition  of 
mankind.'^  Similar  extraordinary  things  are  related  of  Py- 
thajroras  by  his  biographer  Porphyry ;  who,  as  well  as  lam- 
bliclius,  aifirms,  that  he  communicated  the  power  of  working 
miracles  to  others.  On  these  assertions  we  remark,  1.  That 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus  (who  compiled  their  lives  of  the 
philosopher  only  something  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
AFTEK  his  death)  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  were  known  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  were 
every  where  appealed  to  as  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ; — 2.  That  those  authors  themselves  wrote  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Gentiles  and  Christians ; — 3.  That  their 
principal  design  in  publishing  their  memoirs  of  Pythagoras 
was  to  discredit  the  Christian  miracles,  by  placing  miracles, 
equal  or  greater,  as  they  imagined,  in  opposition  to  them.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  excite  astoni.shment  if,  while  they  had  this 
end  in  view,  they  made  the  competition  as  close  as  they 
could,  and  endeavoured  to  give  the  preference  to  their  hero ; — 
4.  Lastly,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  pretended  to  be 
imparted  by  Pythagoras,  consisted  only  in  the  secrets  of 
magic  and  incantation. 

[lii.]  In  order  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  cunning  and  im- 
pudence to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  barbarians,  Mr.  Hume 
introduces  the  story  of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  an  interpreter 
of  TEsculapius  and  a  fortune-teller,  and  compares  this  juggler 
to  the  apostle  Paul.  Alexander,  however,  first  practisea^his 
impositions,  not  among  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  but 
amon^  the  rude  and  ignorant  Paphlagonians ;  while  Paul 
preached  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  and  at  Athens,  before  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  even  before  the  Areopagus,  the 
most  venerable  judicature  in  Greece.  Further,  Alexander 
founded  his  impositions  on  the  established  superstitions ; 
while  the  apostle,  by  propagating  a  new  religion,  encoun- 
tered the  prejudices  and  incurred  tlie  hatred  of  the  heathens. 
Alexander  enriched  himself,  while  the  apostle  (it  is  •well 
known)  laboured  with  his  hands  for  his  own  support.  Last- 
ly, Paul  wrought  his  miracles,  and  preached  Christ  crucified, 
before  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  very  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  learning ;  while  the  Pontian  juggler  exhibited  his 
wonders  only  before  those  who  were  thorough  believers  in 
the  popular  system  :  and  his  nocturnal  mysteries  were  al- 
ways introduced  with  an  avaunt  to  atheists.  Christians,  and 
Epicureans;  none  of  whom  could  have  been  present  at  them 
without  exposing  themselves  to  certain  danger.' 

[iv.]  But  the  principal  instance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
his  copyists,  and  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  best  attested  in 
all  profane  history,  is  that  of  the  miracle  said  to  have  been 
pertormed  by  the  emperor  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
in  curing  a  blind  man  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  man 
who  was  lame  in  his  hand  by' the  touch  of  his  foot.  The 
transaction  is  thus  related  by  Tacitus : — "  One  of  the  com- 

>  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cc.  14,  15.  vol.  i.  pp.  2r;l,  255.  edit.  Oxon.  Bp.  Leng,  at 
the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  iii-  p.  138.  folio  edit. 

♦  lamblichus's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  translated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  chap,  viii 
p.  2.3. 

»  Ibid.  chap.  xiii.  pp.  40,41.  •  Ibid.  chap.  xix.  pp.  67,68. 

1  Campbell  on  the  Miracles,  part  ii.  sect.  4.  pp.  153—161. 
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mon  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in  his  eyes, 
by  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  super- 
stitious nation  worship  above  all  other  gods,  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  emperor,  earnestly  imploring  from  him  a 
remedy  for  his  blindness,  and  entreating,  that  he  would  deign 
to  anoint  with  his  spittle  his  cheeks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes. 
Another,  diseased  in  his  hand,  requested,  by  the  admonition 
of  the  same  ^od,  that  he  might  be  touched  by  the  foot  of  the 
emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  derided  and  despised  their  ap- 
plication ;  afterwards,  when  they  continued  to  urge  their  pe- 
titions, he  sometimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of 
vanity ;  and  at  other  times,  by  the  ecimest  supplication  of  the 
patients,  and  the  persuasion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be  induced  to 
hope  for  success.  At  length  he  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  by  the  physicians,  whether  such  a  blindness  and  de- 
bility were  vincible  by  human  aid.  The  report  of  the  phy- 
sicians contained  various  points ;  that  in  the  one,  the  power 
of  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  return,  if  the  obsta- 
cles were  removed;  that  in  the  other,  the  diseased  joints 
might  be  restored,  if  a  healing  power  were  applied  ;  that  it 
was  perhaps  agreeable  to  the  gods  to  do  this;  that  the  em- 
peror was  elected  by  divine  assistance ;  lastly,  that  the  credit 
of  the  success  would  be  the  emperor's,  the  ridicule  of  the 
disappointment  would  fall  upon  the  patients.  Vespasian, 
believing  that  every  thing  was  in  the  power  of  his  fortune, 
and  that  nothing  was  any  longer  incredible,  whilst  the  multi- 
tude which  stood  by  eagerly  expected  the  event,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  joy,  executed  what  he  was  desired 
to  do.  Immediately  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  use,  and 
light  returned  to  the  blind  man.  They,  who  were  present, 
relate  both  these  cures, -even  at  this  time,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying."i 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  how  little  the  mira- 
cles related  by  him  are  entitled  to  credibility  will  easily  appear 
from  the  following  considerations  : — 1.  Supposing  the  fact  of 
this  application  to  Vespasian  to  have  really  taken  place  as 
Tacitus  relates,  the  design  of  them,  was  both  political  and  inte- 
rested  .•  it  was  to  give  weight  to  the  authority  of  Vespasian, then 
recently  elevated  to  the  throne  of  imperial  Rome  by  the  great 
men  and  the  army,  and  to  induce  the  belief  that  his  elevation 
was  approved  by  the  gods.     Not  so  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which  alike  exposed  their  property  and 
their  persons  to  ruin.     2.  Tacitus  did  not  write  from  ocular 
inspection  and  personal  examination  of  the  men ;  but  twenfy- 
seven  years  afterwards,  wrote  from  hearsay  at  Rome,  an  ac- 
count of  transactions  which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt :  on  the  contrary,  the  narratives  of  the  Christian 
miracles  were  published  in  the  very  countries,  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  time,  when  the  miracles  had  actually 
been  wrought,  and  when  many  persons  were  living  who  had 
witnessed  them.     3.  Though  Tacitus  mentions  the  miracles 
of  Vespasian,  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  them,  or  even  be- 
lieved that  they  were  performed ;  nay,  he  very  plainly  insinu- 
ates that  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  real.    4.  The  diseases 
were  not  absolutely  incurable:   this  is  manifest  from  the 
declarations  of  the  physicians,  who  told  Vespasian  that  the 
sight  of  the  blind  man  was  not  extinct,  and  that  the  lame 
man's  joints   might  recover  their   strength;    and   between 
whom,  the  emperor,  and  the  patients,  the  whole  seems  to 
have^been  concerted.     But  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ 
were  performed  on  diseases  and  other  cases  which  no  human 
skill  could  relieve.    5.  Lastly,  consider  the  witnesses.    The 
miracles  of  Vespasian  were  not  (like  the  Christian  miracles) 
performed  in  the  presence  of  acute  and  inveterate  adversaries, 
who  scrutinized  them  with  the  utntiost  rigour,  and  yielded  a 
reluctant  acknowledgment  of  their  reality  ;  but  the  witnesses 
of  them  were  the  followers   and  flatterers   of  Vespasian, 
and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Alexandrians,  who  were 
wholly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  to  his  interest, 
[v.]  The  last  instance  of  pagan  miracles  which  we  shall 
notice  is  that  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, who  was  born  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  a;ra  ; 
but  whose  life  was  not  written  till  more  than  a  century  after 
his  death  by  Philostratus,  who  received  his  information  part- 
ly from  report,  and  partly  from  the  commentaries  of  Damis, 
the  companion  of  Apollonius.    In  this  work,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  monstrous,  ridiculous,  and  silly  wonders,  Philostratus 
has  related  many  things  which  resemble  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  as  that  Apollonius  cured  diseases,  expelled  demons, 
gave  sight  to  the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  and  foretold  nume- 
rous remarkable  events.  The  book  of  Philostratus  was  com- 

'  Tacitus,  Hiat.  lib.  iv.  c.  81.  The  same  is  also  related  by  Suetonius  in 
Ve.'^pasian,  c.  8.  who  says  the  man  was  tame  in  his  kgs, — not  in  his  hand, 
as  Tacitus  says. 


piled  at  the  request  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  who  hated 
the  Christians  :  the  remarks,  therefore,  which  have  already 
been  made  on  the  biographers  of  Pythagoras  may  be  "applied 
to  him.2  To  which  we  may  add,  that  Apollonius  was  ridi- 
culed as  an  impostor  by  the  heathen  philosopher  Lucian, 
who  wrote  twenty  years  before  Philostratus,  and  that  no  use 
was  made  of  his  pretended  miracles  for  the  disparagement  of 
Christianity  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century: 
when  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  principal  instigator  of  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian, 
conceived  the  design  of  showing  the  futility  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  by  opposing  to  them 
other  performances  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
powers,  and,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  equally  well 
authenticated.  Hierocles,  however,  did  not  attempt  either  to 
call  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  to  deny  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  his  work,  which  was  founded  on  the  narrative  of 
Philostratus,  was  answered  at  the  time  by  Eusebius,  in  a 
tract  that  is  still  extant. 

[vi.]  The  next  instance  produced  by  Mr.  Hume  is  the 
miracle  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  Saragossa,  and 
mentioned  by  the  cardinal  De  Retz.  His  words,  literally 
translated,  are, — "In  that  church  they  showed  me  a  man, 
whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps,  of  which  they  have 
a  prodigious  number,  telling  me,  that  he  had  been  seen  seven 
years  at  the  gate  with  one  leg  only.  I  saw  him  there  with 
two."2  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  the  cardinal  did 
not  attach  any  credit  to  the  story  :  he  did  not  examine  the 
man  himself  concerning  the  fact.  This  miracle  indeed  was 
vouched  by  all  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany in  town  were  appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  it,  whom 
the  cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough 
believers  of  the  miracle.  But  though  those  ecclesiastics  ap- 
pealed to  the  company  in  the  town,  it  is  clear  from  De  Retz  s 
own  account  that  he  did  not  ask  any  man  a  single  question 
on  the  sul)ject.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  story, 
managed  by  the  priests  and  backed  by  their  authority,  would 
obtain  credit  with  the  ignorant  populace ;  especially  in  a 
country  where  the  inquisition  was  then  in  full  power, — 
where  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all  combined  to  support 
the  credit  of  such  miracles, — and  Avhere  it  would  not  only 
have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  strict  inquir}'  into 
them,  but  even  the  expressing  of  the  least  doubt  concerning 
them  might  have  exposed  the  inquirer  to  the  most  terrible  of 
all  evils  and  sufferings.'' 

[vii.]  The  last  example  of  pretended  miracles  to  be  ad- 
duced is,  those  reported  to  have  been  wTought  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Abbe  de  Pans,  and  in  which  both  Mr.  Hume  and  his 
copyists  in  later  times  have  exulted,  as  if  they  were  alone 
eufticient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  miraculous  facts  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testament.  The  circumstances  of  these 
pretended  miracles  are  as  follows  : — 

While  controversies  ran  high  in  France  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Jansenists,*  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Abbe  de  Paris,  an  opulent  and  zealous  Jansenist, 
gave  the  whole  of  his  income  to  the  poor ;  and,  clothing 
himself  in  rags,  lay  on  the  ground,  fed  on  black  bread,  water, 
and  herbs,  and  employed  watchings  and  penances  to  macerate 
his  body.  On  his  death,  in  May,  1727,  his  party  canonized 
him,  and  pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb  ; 
whither  thousands  flocked  and  practised  grimaces  and  con- 
vulsions in  so  disorderly  and  ridiculous  a  manner,  that  the 
government  of  France  was  at  length  oblired  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  delusion,  by  ordering  the  church-yard,  in  which  he  was 
interred,  to  be  Availed  up  "in  January,  1732.  Accounts  of  the 
cures  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  Abba's  tomb  were 
collected  and  published  by  M.  de  Montgeron,  a  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  at  Paris,  in  three  quarto  volumes  ;  which  were 
critically  examined,  and  the  delusions  were  exposed  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  On  these  pretended  miracles  (Avhich  were 
paralleled  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ!)  we  may  remark, 
1.  That  they  were  extolled  as  real  befare  they  were  subjected 
to  examination;   and  that  when  investigated  at  first,  the}' 

»  Campbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  161—169.  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  49— 
60.  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  351— 355  In  the  Encyclopsprlia  Metro, 
politana,  vol.  x.  pp.  019—644.,  there  is  an  able  article  on  the  character  and 
pretended  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanreus,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
suliject  of  miracles  is  discussed  at  considerable  lenpth. 

3  M^'moires  du  Cardinal  de  Retz.    I.ivre  iv.  I'an  16i54. 

*  Campbell  on  the  Miracles,  pp.  170 — 181. 

»  These  were  a  sect  of  Romanists,  in  France,  who  adopted  the  opinions 
of  .lansenins  concerning  grace  and  predestinatioUj  which  were  opposed  by 
the  Jesuits. 
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jvere  tried  before  persons  who  were  predisposed  to  favour 
the  Janseiiists  or  apixllants  : — 2.  Montfreroii,  who  collected 
the  cures  said  to  be  wroufrht  at  the  tomb,  produced  vouchers 
for  only  eight  or  nine :  while  some  continued  there  for  days 
and  even  months,  without  receiving  any  benefit:— -3.  The 
number  reported  to  be  cured  was  hut  small ;  nor  is  there 
any  proof  that  this  small  number  was  cured  by  the  pseudo- 
sauit  s  intoroossion.  The  imposture  of  those  pretended  mira- 
cles was  dctt'ctrd  by  the  archbishop  of  Pans  in  one  single 
instance;  and  the  archbishop  of  iSens  and  others,  in  more 
than  twenty  instances,  discovered  the  artifice  by  which  it 
was  supported  : — 4.  The  patients  were  so  affected  by  their 
devotion,  the  place,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude,  that 
many  were  thrown  into  convulsions,  which  in  certain  circum- 
stances might  i)roduce  a  removal  of  disorders  occasioned  by 
obstruction  : — 5.  All  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  Abi)e  were 
not  cured  ;  while  Christ  and  the  apostles  never  failed  in  any 
case,  and  were  never  convicted  of  imposture  in  a  single  in- 
stance :  and  it  was  objected  at  the  time,  and  never  refuted  by 
his  friends,  that  the  ])rostrations  at  his  tomb  pruduced  more 
diseases  than  they  cured : — 6.  Christ's  miracles  were  wrought 
in  a  grave  and  decent,  in  a  great  but  simple  manner,  he- 
coming  one  sent  of  Cod,  without  any  absurd  or  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  or  superstitious  observances.  But  the  miracles 
of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  were  attended  with  circumstances  that 
had  all  the  marks  of  superstition,  and  which  seemed  de- 
signed and  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination.  The  earth  of 
his  tomb  was  often  employed,  or  the  water  from  the  well 
of  his  iiouse.  Nine  days'  devotion  was  constantly  used, 
and  frequently  repeated  again  and  again  by  the  same  per- 
sons:— 7.  All  the  cures  recorded  by  Montgeron  as  duly  at- 
tested were  partial  and  gradual,  and  were  such  as  might  have 
been  effected  by  natural  means.  Not  one  of  them  luas  in- 
stantaneous.  The  persons  at  the  Abba's  tomb  never  attempt- 
ed to  raise  the  dead,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either  the 
blind  or  the  deaf  were  actually  cured  there.  The  notary, 
who  received  affidavits  relative  to  those  miracles,  was  not 
obliged  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  who  made  them, 
nor  whether  they  gave  in  their  own  or  only  fictitious  names  : — 
8.  The  cures  wrought  at  the  tomb  were  not  independent  of 
second  causes ;  most  of  the  devotees  had  been  using  medi- 
cines before,  and  continued  to  use  them  during  their  applica- 
tions to  the  supposed  saint ;  or  their  distempers  had  aoated 
before  they  determined  to  solicit  his  help  : — 9.  Some  of  the 
cures  attested  were  incomplete,  and  the  relief  granted  in 
others  was  only  temporary,-  but  the  cures  wrought  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  complete  and  pa-mancnt ; — 10.  Lastly, 
the  demi^n  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  was 
neither  imjjortant  nor  was  it  worthy  of  God.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
intended  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  most  excellent 
religion  :  those  reported  of  the  Abb^  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  a  party.  The  former  answered  the  end  for  which  they 
were  desired  :  the  latter  raised  a  prejudice  against  Jansen- 
ism, and  divided  its  adherents,  several  of  whom  were  pro- 
voked at  the  frauds  of  their  party,  and  bitterly  reproached 
and  accused  each  other.  The  moment  the  civil  power  inter- 
fered to  put  an  end  to  the  impostures  they  ceased  ;  but  all 
the  powers  on  earth,  both  civil  and  sacerdotal,  could  not  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  put  a  stop  to  the  wonder- 
ful works  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it.  To  conclude,  with 
regard  to  the  attestations  given  to  (Christianity,  all  was  wise, 
consistent,  worthy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed  ;  but  the  other  is  a  broken  incoherent  scheme, 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with 
the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  the  divine  proceedings.  The 
miracles  of  Christ,  therefore,  are  indisputably  true ;  but 
those  ascribed  to  the  Abbd  de  Paris  are  totally  destitute  of 
reality,  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  belief." 
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I.  Prophecy  defined. — The  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given 
of  Divine  Revelation. — II.  Difference  between  the  pretended 
predictions  of  the  heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures. — III.    On  the  Use  and  Intent  of 

«  Campboll  on  Miracles,  pp.  ISl— Q03.  Vemct,  Trait  ■  <le  la  Vi^riti^  de  la 
Relij;.  Clin  (,  torn.  vi.  pp.  63—135.  Loland's  View  of  tlie  Deistical  Writers, 
vol.  i.  pp.  319—335.  4th  edit.  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  123—233.  :  in  pp. 
23-3—256.  he  has  some  obser\'atioas  on  the  pretended  miracles  of  the 
French  prophets. 


Prophecy. — IV.  On  the  Chain  of  Prophecy. —  Classification 
of  the  Scripture  Prophecies. — Ci.ks6  I.  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Jewish  JK'ution  in  particular. — 1,  Mraham. — 2.  IsK- 
tnael. — 3.  Settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan. — 4.  Pre- 
dictions ofjflbses  relative  to  the  sufferings,  captivities,  ana 
present  state  of  the  Jeius. — 5.  Birth  of  Josiah  foretold,  ana 
his  destruction  of  idolatry. — 6.  Isaiah's  Prediction  of  the 
utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among  the  Jews. — 7.  Jeremiah's 
Prediction  of  Zedekialis  captivity  and  death. — 8.  Ezekieft 
Prediction  of  the  Calamities  of  the  Jews,  inflicted  by  the 
Chaldxans. — 9.  iJanieCs  Prediction  of  the  Profanation  of 
the  Temple  by  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  &c. — 10.  Hosea's  Pre- 
diction of  the  presetit  state  of  the  Jews. — Class  II.  Pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  J^'ations  or  Empires  that  were  neighs 
bouring  to  the  Jews. — 1.  Tyre. — 2.  Egypt. — 3.  Ethiopia. — . 
4.  JK'ineveh. — 5.  Babylon. — 6.  The  four  great  monarchies, 
— Class  III.  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  JVIessiah; 
their  JVnmber,  Variety,  and  J[linute  Circumstantiality. —  I. 
That  the  Jlfessiah  was  to  come. — 2.  The  Time. — 3.  The 
Place  of  his  Coming. — 4.  His  Birth  and  JManner  of  Lifa 
and  Doctrine. — 5.  His  Sufferings  and  Death. — 6.  His  He- 
surrection  and  Jlscetision. — 7.  The  AboUtio7i  of  the  Jewish 
Covenant  by  that  of  the  Gospel. — The  Certainty  with 
which  these  Prophecies  can  only  be  applied  to  Christ.—^ 
Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  hi» 
Apostles. — 1.  Prophecies  of  Christ  concerning  his  Death 
and  Resurrection,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  and  the  Spread  of 
Christianity. — Refutation  of  objections  drawn  from  its  re- 
jection by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  from  the  existence  ani\ 
prevalence  of  JHohammedism. — 2.  Prophecies  of  the  Apos- 
tles concerning  the  Corruptions  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  Spread  of  Infidelity. — V.  Refutation  of 
objections  from  the  alleged  obscurity  of  Prophecy. —  Con- 
cluding observations  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  Prophecy. 

I.  Prophecy  defined. 

The  various  criteria  and  considerations  which  have  be€B 
stated  in  the  preceding  section  will  enable  the  impartial  in- 
quirer to  distmguish  between  true  and  false  miracles.  W© 
add,  that  it  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  prophecies ;  for  prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowkJi^e,  a 
declaration,  or  description,  or  representation  of  something  future^ 
beyond  t/ie  power  oj  human  sagacity  to  discern  or  to  calculate^ 
and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supernatural 
communion  with  tlie  Deity,  and  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  from 
God. 

The  knowledge  of  future  events  is  that  object,  wliich  man, 
with  the  greatest  desire,  has  the  least  ability  to  attain.  By 
tracing  cause  and  effect  in  their  usual  operations,  by  observ- 
ing human  characters,  and  by  marking  present  tendencies, 
he  may  form  some  plausible  conjectures  about  the  future ; 
and  an  experienced  politician,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  interests,  and  tempers  both  of  hia 
own  community  and  of  those  who  are  his  neighbours,  will 
frequently  anticipate  events  with  a  sagacity  and  success, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  direct  prescience,  and  ex- 
cites the  astonishment  of  less  penetrating  minds.  Still,  liow- 
ever,  he  is  limited  to  a  kind  of  contact  with  present  circum- 
stances. That  which  he  foresees  must  have  some  connection 
with  what  he  actually  beholds,  or  some  dependence  on  it : 
otherwise  his  inquiries  are  vain,  and  his  conjectures  idle  and 
delusive ;  and  even  within  those  narrow  limits,  how  often  is 
his  penetration  baflfled,  and  his  wisdom  deceived !  The 
slightest  intrusion  of  uncommon  circumstances,  the  smallest 

Possible  deviation  from  rules,  which  cannot  by  any  means 
e  rendered  exact,  destroys  the  visionary  chain  which  he  has 
constnictod,  and  exposes  his  ignorance  to  himself  and  others. 
The  prescience  of  the  most  experienced  politician,  in  short, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  experienced  general 
or  a  skilful  chess-player.  Judging  how  he  himself,  were  he 
in  his  adversary's  place,  would  act  in  consequence  of  one  of 
his  own  movements,  he  builds  upon  his  adversary's  acting 
in  the  same  manner,  when  placed  in  the  same  circumstances ; 
and  thence,  on  the  presumption  of  his  thus  acting,  he  pro- 
vides against  what  he  foresees  must  be  the  result  of  it ;  anti- 
cipating in  this  manner  the  final  winding  up  of  the  affair, 
even  when  he  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  termir 
nation.  Prescience,  then,  of  the  present  description,  will 
extend  just  so  far  as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  built.  But 
the  deducing  of  effects  from  a  combination  of  causes  can 
never  be  carried  for%vard  to  any  very  remote  period  :  because 
new  causes,  which  themselves  again  must  be  combined,  will 
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perpetually  spring  up ;  and  consequently,  as  those  new 
causes  are  as  yet  unknown,  no  human  sagacity  can  deduce 
events  from  such  causes. 

To  foresee  and  foretell  future  events  is  a  miracle  of  which 
the  testimony  remains  in  itself.  It  is  a  miracle,  because  to 
foresee  and  foretell  future  events,  to  which  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances leads,  no  train  of  probabilities  points,  is  as  much 
beyond  the  ability  of  human  a^nts,  as  to  cure  diseases  with 
a  word,  or  even  to  raise  the  dead,  which  may  properly  be 
termed  miracles  ofpuiver.  That  actions  of  the  latt_er  kmd  were 
ever  performed  can  be  proved,  at  a  distant  period,  only  by 
witnesses,  against  whose  testimony  cavils  may  be  raised,  or 
causes  for  doubt  advanced  :  but  the  man,  who  reads  a  pro- 
phecy and  perceives  the  corresponding  events,  is  himself  the 
witness  of  the  miracle  ;  he  sees  that  thus  it  is,  and  that  thus 
by  human  means  it  could  not  possibly  have  been.  A  pro- 
phecy yet  unfulfilled  is  a  miracle  at  present  incomplete ;  and 
these,  if  numerous,  may  be  considered  as  the  seeds  of  future 
conviction,  ready  to  grow  up  and  bear  their  fruit,  whenever 
the  corresponding  facts  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  So  aamirably  has  this  sort  of  evidence  been  con- 
trived by  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  in  proportion  as  the  lapse 
of  ages  might  seem  to  weaken  the  argument  derived  from  mi- 
racles long  since  performed,  that  very  lapse  serves  only  to 
strengthen  the  argument  derived  from  the  completion  of  pro- 
phecy. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  be  genuine 
and  authentic,  that  is,  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
tliey  are  ascribed,  and  at  or  about  the  times  when  they  pro- 
fess to  have  been  written  (and  these  points  have  already  been 
proved  to  demonstration),  the  very  numerous  predictions 
which  they  contain  must  necessarily  be  divine.  For  they  are 
a  regular  chain,  extending  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time ;  and  many  of  them  relate  to  events  so  distant,  so 
contingent,  and  so  apparently  improbable,  that  no  human 
foresiglit  could  ever  anticipate  them.  Some  relate  to  dates 
and  circumstances  that  require  the  most  exact  accomplish- 
ment, and  some  are  fulfilling  to  the  present  time,  and  before 
our  eyes  :  so  that,  though  this  kind  of  evidence  might  be  ren- 
dered doubtful  or  suspicious,  yet  it  is  daily  accumulating, 
and  gathering  strength  as  it  accumulates. 

II.  On  the  Difference  between  the  pretended  predictions  of 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

When  we  meet  with  a  prophecy,  the  avowed  end  of  which 
is  to  satisfy  some  trivial  curiosity  or  abet  the  designs  of  some 
ambitious  leader,  suspicion  must  necessarily  take  the  alarm. 
This  was  evidently  the  character  of  the  ancient  oracles. 
However  directed,  whether  by  evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  they 
certainly  spoke  as  they  were  paid  or  intimidated ;  and  the 
long  continued  history  of  ancient  times  has  completely  in- 
formed us  of  the  practices  by  which  the  priests  of  the  false 
gods  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  their  idols,  and  profit  for 
Siemselves,  by  foretelling  things  to  come.  "  But  how  did 
they  conduct  this  ditficult  traffic^  Did  they  make  it  hazard- 
ous as  well  as  difficult,  by  pledging  their  fives  on  the  truth 
of  their  predictions  1  Far  otherwise : — they  had  very  different 
arts  and  plans,  much  more  compatible  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  extremely  liable  to  error.  In  the  first  place, 
unless  a  direct  appeal  to  their  inspiration  was  made  by  direct 
inquiry,  they  usually  observed  a  prudent  silence.  1  hey  ut- 
tered no  spontaneous  prophecies.  In  saying  nothing,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  no  detection  ;  ana  when  they  were 
obliged  to  speak,  it  was  always  with  sufficient  precaution. 
Obstacles  were  first  thrown  in  the  way  of  inquiry.  By 
magnificent  and  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  rendered  extreme- 
ly expensive.  This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage  :  it 
lessened  the  number  of  inquirers,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cured abundant  advantage  to  the  priests.  These  sacrifices 
were  preceded,  attended,  and  followed  by  many  prescribed 
ceremonies ;'  the  omission  or  mismanagement  of  any  one  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  proceedino-.  The 
gods  were  not  at  all  times  in  a  humour  to  be  consulted. 
Omens  were  to  be  taken,  and  auguries  examined,  which,  if 
unfavourable  in  any  particular,  eitlier  precluded  the  inquiry 
for  the  present,  or  required  further  lustrations,  ceremonies, 
and  sacrifices  to  purify  the  person  who  consulted,  and  ren- 
dered him  fit  to  receive  an  answer  from  the  gods,  or  to  brintr 
tlieir  wayward  deities  to  a  temper  suitable  to  the  inquiry.'^ 
When  indeed  answers  were  given,  the  heathen  oracles  had 
no  determinate  scheme,  and  related  to  detached,  unconnected 
events ;  while  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  respect  one  great 

«  Van  Date,  De  Oraculis,  torn.  i.  p.  3. 

«  Dr.  Nares's  Connected  View  of  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Christian 
Cburch,  p.  14. 


scheme,  and  point  to  one  person,  whose  family,  country, 
character,  and  circumstances,  they  announce,  long  before  he 
was  born.  The  heathen  oracles  spoke  what  rulers  dictated, 
or  what  tended  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  priests :  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  and  rules  of  just  conduct,  were  seldom— 
if  ever; — delivered  from  the  cave,  or  from  the  consecrated 
tripos.  The  purest  sentiments  prevalent  among  tlie  pagans 
were  either  delivered  by  the  philosopher  (who  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  them),  or  adorned  the  pages  of  the  poet :  while 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  reproved  kings, 
enforced  the  purest  morality  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions, 
and  suffered  rather  than  gamed  by  the  predictions  wliich  they 
uttered. 3  They  did  not  prophesy  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  or  natural  propensities  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  op- 
posed their  prejudices,  by  predicting  the  impending  calami- 
ties, the  humble  state  of  the  Messiah,  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Their  prophecies  tended 
to  one  end ;  and  the  total  cessation  of  them,  when  that  end 
was  answered,  proves  that  they  did  not  owe  their  accomplish- 
ment to  chance  or  to  imposture.  * 

Further,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers 
given  by  the  heathen  oracles  were  frequently  delusive,  and 
capable  of  quite  contrary  interpretations  ;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them  concealed  their  meaning  in  such  ambiguous 
terms,  that  they  required  another  oracle  to  explain  them. 
Of  this  ambiaiiity  several  authentic  instances  are  recorded. 
Thus,  when  Crcesus  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  relative 
to  his  intended  war  against  the  Persians,  he  was  told  that 
he  would  destroy  a  great  empire.^  This  he  naturally  inter- 
preted of  his  overcoming  the'  Persians,  though  the  oracle 
was  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  an  opposite  meaning.  Crcesus 
made  war  against  the  Persians,  and  was  ruined ;  and  the 
oracle  continued  to  niaintain  its  credit.  The  answer  given 
to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  many  ages  after,  was  of  yet 
more  doubtful  interpretation,  being  conceived  in  terms-  so 
'ambiguous,  that  it  might  either  be  interpreted  thus  : — /  sav 
that  tlutu  son  of  JEacus  canst  cofiquer  the  itomans.  Thou  shall 
go,  thou  shah  return,  never  shall  thou  perish  in  war  ;^  or  thus, 
/  say  that  the  Hojnans  can  conquer  thee,  son  of  ^^acus.  Thou 
shall  go,  thou  shall  never  return,  thou  shall  perish  in  war. 
Pyrrhus  understood  the  oracle  in  the  former  sense;  he  waged 
an  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Romans,  and  was  overcome : 
yet  still  the  juggling  oracle  saved  its  credit.  Another  re- 
markable instance  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  'pretended  pro- 
phets occurs  in  1  Kings  xxii.  5,  6.  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  having  united  their  forces 
against  the  Syrians,  in  order  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  the 
latter  monarch  gathered  the  false  prophets  together,  about  four 

3  "Happy  had  it  been  for  the  h»ftthen  world,  If  upon  the  subject  of  mo- 
rality, their  oracles  had  been  invariably  silent.  The  few  sentiments  which 
they  did  deliver  were  not  always  grounded  upon  the  severe  principles  of 
reason  andtrulli :  they  varied  with  the  fluctuation  of  human  opinion.s,  and 
were  even  accommodated  to  tlic  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  vices  of 
their  votaries.  Nay,  tliey  frequently  even  commanded  the  grossest  viola- 
tions of  morality  and  decorum,  and  veiled,  under  the  prostituted  name  of 
religion,  the  most  flagitious  and  horrible  abominations,  which  have  ever 
been  perniilted  to  pollute  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  prophets  of 
the  true  God  were  inspired  by  the  purest  principles.  They  actively  and  in- 
variably exerted  themselvesin  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  system  of  morality 
which  they  sanctioned  was  pure,  severe,  and  founded  upon  determinate 
and  acknowledged  principles.  They  tempered  its  severity,  however,  with 
the  love  of  mercy  and  the  gentle  feelings  of  benevolence.  With  all  the 
warmth  of  zeal,  and  energy  of  eloquence,  they  recommended  the  cause  of 
the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan.  Neither  the  pomp  ofstation,  nor 
the  tyranny  of  power,  could  shield  the  offender  from  their  manly  and  indig- 
nant rebukes:  and  exhibiling  a  boldness,  which,  perhaps,  is  uupaialleled 
in  tlie  whole  history  of  mankind,  and  wiiich  couldonly  be  inspired  by  the 
confidence  of  truth  and  the  certainty  of  divine  assistance,  they  even  chas- 
tised a  powerful  monarch  for  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  his  jiassions  ;  aiid 
openly  denounced  tlie  vengeance  of  the  High  Being,  by  whom  they  were  in- 
spired, against  a  formidable  tyrant,  who  had  murdered  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
der the  poor  possessor  of  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  piety  which  tl^y 
required  was  not  the  cold  and  iueflicient  duty  of  an  external  ritual :  it  wa.s 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  the  control  of  the  internal  feelings  of  tlie  soul,  and 
an  inward  and  ever-active  persuasion  of  the  existence  andprovidenceof  an 
all-judging  fiod.  It  earnestly  excited  gratitude  for  his  favours,  supplication 
for  his  forgiveness,  and  reliance  on  his  protection.  These  moral  and  reli- 
"ious  duties  were  not  varied  with  the  progress  of  civihzation,  nor  made  to 
bend  to  temporal  occurrences,  to  the  will  of  a  favoured  monarch,  or  the 
caprices  of  contending  parties.  They  were  inde-pcndent  of  human  events, 
regular  as  the  order  of  nature,  and  eternal  as  the  Fountain  of  inspiration. 
Their  influence  was  the  most  extensive  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
They  were  not  calculated  to  aggrandize  a  favourite  state,  nor  ajipropriated 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  climate  ;  but  they  were  equally  useful  to 
all  countries,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  human  race."  Dr.  Kichards's 
Bampton  Lectures,  for  1800,  pp.  241—241. 

■•  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  53.  Though  the  identical  words  of  the  oracle  have 
been  lost  fi-om  the  text  of  Herodotus,  yet  they  have  been  preserved  by 
various  writers,  and  particularly  by  Siiidas,  (Lexicdii,  voce  Kpoiroj,  tom. 
iii.  p.  382.  edit.  Kuster),  according  towhojn  they  run  thus:  Kjjoio-os  'A/,ui» 

«  The  oracle  in  question  has  been  thus  translated : — 
Aio  te  iEacida  Romanes  vincere  posse. 
Ibis,  rSUibis,  nunquam  in  bello  peribis. 
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hu7idred  men,  and  said  unto  them.  Shall  T p,o  against  Ilavioth- 
Gilead  to  battle,  or  skall  I  forbear  ?  Jind  iheij  said.  Go  tip,  fur 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  \it\  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  word  [/Z]  is  not  in  the  orijfinal,  and 
that  the  reply  of  the  pseudo-prophets  is  so  artfully  con- 
structed, that  it  mijrht  be  interpreted  either /w  or  against  the 
expediijon ;  as  thus, — the  Lord  will  deliver  (it)  Hanioth- 
Gilead  into  the  king's  {k\\;\Wi)  hand;  or,  the  I^/rd  will  deliver 
(Israel)  into  the  king''s  hand,  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Syria.'  lielyintr  upon  this  ambiguous  oracle,  the 
monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel  engaged  Uie  Syrians,  and 
were  utterly  discomfited. 

Whenever  the  oracles  failed,  the  pHests,  who  officiated  at 
them,  were  never  at  a  loss  for  subterfuges  for  preservincr 
their  credit.  If  the  event  happened  not  to  correspond  with 
the  prophet;y,  it  was  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  some 
indispensai)le  ceremony  or  oljservance  had  been  omitted  ;  that 
the  gods  were  averse  to  the  infjuirer;  or  that  he  had  not  been 
in  a  proper  state  for  consulting  them.  If  an  evil  event  took 
place  vvnen  a  good  one  had  been  promised,  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  inquirer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  was  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  prediction,  this  was  owing  to  the  interces- 
sion of  the  priests,  to  the  prayers  they  had  offered,  or  to  the 
rites  they  had  performed  lor  propitiating  the  offended  pow- 
ers. I3ut  notwithstanding  all  these  and  other  precautions, 
the  heathen  priests  succeeded  very  imperfectly  in  maintain- 
ing the  credit  of  the  oracles.  The  wiser  and  more  sagacious 
heathens,  especially  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter  con- 
tempt.i^  They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets ;  and  the 
preti'udcdly  inspired  priestess  was,  in  several  instances,  even 
popularly  accused  of  being  bribed  to  prophesy  according  to 
the  interests  of  a  particular  party.  iSucli  was  the  success 
of  false  prophecy,  even  with  all  the  aids  of  art,  and  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  inmosture  to  preserve  it  from  detection. ^ 

How  widely  different  from  these  pretended  predictions  are 
the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures  !  They  were  de- 
livered without  solicitation,  and  pronounced  openly  before 
the  people  ;  and  the  prophet  knew  himself  by  law  exposed 
to  capital  i)unishment,  it  any  one  of  his  predictions  were  to 
be  overthrown.  The  events  which  were  foretold  were  often 
both  complicated  and  remote,  depending  on  the  arbitrary  will 
of  many,  and  arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  which 
concurred  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Some  of  them  were  ac- 
complished shortly  after  they  were  delivered;  others  had 
their  accomplishment  somewhat  later,  but  the  prophets  '.\  ho 
delivered  them  saw  the  event.  Others  again  had  a  more 
distant  object  which  exceeded  the  prophet's  life ;  but  the 
different  events  which  he  foretold  were  so  connected  together, 
that  the  most  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some  others, 
the  accc.mj)lishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the  last. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecies  served  to  raise  an  ex- 
pectation of  those  which  were  distant;  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the_  last  confirmed  the  first.  The  predictidiis  of 
Isaiah  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  these 
remarks  ;  and  whoever  reads  the  prophets  with  attention  will 
readily  find  many  more  instances. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,^  who  separately  had  done 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarko  on  I  Kiiijis  xxii.  15. 

»  Thus  Arisloile  observes,  with  liis  usual  accuracy  and  penetration,  that 
"prelKitdtrl  prophets  express  tliemselves  in  general  lant'uage.  In  a  pame 
at  odd  and  even,  a  man  may  say,  whether  Ilie  number  be  odd  or  even, 
much  sooner  than  u>hat  it  is ;  and  that  such  a  tiling  trill  happen,  than  tchen. 
Ttierefore  those  who  deliver  oracles  never  define  trhen."  (Aristot.  llliet. 
lib.  ill.  c.  5.  ^  4.  Op.  torn.  iv.  edit.  Bipont.)— Cicero  likewise  has  the  fol- 
lowing remark  :  "  If  this  be  foretold,  H7io  islhe  peiison  meant  and  tehat 
is  the  TIME?  The  writer  ha«  conducted  himself  so  dexterously,  that  any 
event  whatever  will  suit  his  prophfcy,  since  there  is  no  sjiccification  of 
men  and  limes."  (Oc  Divinat.  lib.  ii.  c.  54.  Op.  torn.  xi.  p.  287.  edit. 
Bipont.)  Horace  also  ridicules  with  great  humour  the  pompous  nothing- 
ness of  the  h«alhen  oracles  in  the  following  verses  :^ 
OLaertiade,  quicquid  dicam,  a\il  erit,  autnon; 

Diviiiare  etenimmagnus  mihi  donal  Apollo.      Sat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  6.  v.  59,  GO. 
0  son  of  Larries,  tchal  I  note  foretell,  will  either  come  to  pass,  or  it 

trill  not ; 
For  the  great  Apollo  gives  me  to  divine. 

I..;islly,  Lucian,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,  after  relating  in  what  manner 
that  impostor  pretended  to  answer  the  sealed  questions  delivered  to  liim, 
without  opening  the  seal,  adds: — "Thus  he  delivered  oracles,  and  gave 
divine  responses,  but  with  great  prudence,  and  girins  perplexed,  doubt- 
ful, or  oliscure  ansicers,  according  to  the  ciislum  of  oracles.  Some  he  en- 
couraged; others  he  dissuaded,  replying  as  he  thought  proper.  To  some 
he  prescribed  plain  remedies  and  diets,  for  he  knew  many  useful  medi- 
cines. But,  with  respect  to  the  hopes  (of  advancement),  the  increase  of 
property,  and  successions  to  inhcnlanccs,  he  aluays  deferred  giving  an 
answer,  adding,  '■  All  things  shall  be  doneiehen  I  am  willing,  and  when  nirj 
prophet  Alexander  shall  entreat  me,  and  shall  offer  prayers  in  your  be- 
half."— It  is  10  be  observed  that  this  impostor  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
god  ^sculapius  ;  and  that  he  did  not  give  his  responses  for  nothing,  his 
stated  price  being  one  drachma  and  two  oboli  (about  lO^d.  sterling)  for 
each  answer.  Luclaua  Alexander  seu  Pseudomantis.  Op.  torn.  v.  pp.  So, 
66.  edil.  Bipont. 

»  Nares  on  Prophecy,  p.  16.  «  Isa.  vii.  I.  9—16. 
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great  damage  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  united  together  abso- 
lutely to  destroy  it,  and  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and  all  his  subjects,  being  seized  with 
terror,  the  prophet  Isaiah  came  to  him,  and  publicly  assured 
him  that  tne  entt^rprise  of  the  two  kings  should  be  frus- 
trated :  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  both  die  ;  and  that,  be- 
fore a  child,  that  was  to  be  born  in  about  ten  months,  could 
say,  "  My  father  and  my  mother,"  Damascus,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ot  Israel, 
should  be  subject  to  the  kinjr  of  Assyria.  W  ithin  three  short 
years  the  event  justified  the  prophecy  in  all  its  parts,  though 
It  was  without  any  natural  probability.'^ — The  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army,  together  with  all  the  minute  circum- 
stances of  his  previous  advance,  was  announced  by  Isaiah  a 
long  time  before  it  happened,  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance, that  such  destruction  should  take  place  in  the  night; 
and  that  the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  should  roll  over  the 
Assyrians  should  be  to  Jerusalem  an  harmonious  sound,  and 
like  a  melodious  concert,  because  it  would  be  followed  with 
public  thanksgivings.^  It  was  these  precise  and  circum- 
stantial predictions  that  supported  the  hope  of  Hezekiah, 
notwithstanding  every  thing  that  seemed  to  oppose  it.  Nor 
can  it  excite  our  astonishment  that,  after  their  accomplish- 
ment, the  pious  monarch  and  his  people  were  persuaded  that 
Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  to  whom  the  Almi^rhty  revealed  his 
designs,  and  that  lie  spoke  by  his  command. — In  like  man- 
ner, after  the  dei)arture  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  Merodach- 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  had  sent  to  congratulate  Heze- 
kiah on  his  recovery  from  sickness,  the  same  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  tell  the  Jewish  sovereio^n  that  all  nis  trea- 
sures (which  in  the  secret  pride  of  hislieart  he  had  shown 
to  his  ambassadors)  should  be  conveyed  to  Babylon  ;  that 
princes  descended  from  him  should  be  made  captives ;  and 
that  they  should  be  employed  by  the  conqueror  in  menial 
offices.'  This  prediction  was  apparently  contrarj'  to  all  pro- 
bability :  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Judah  were  then  anies 
and  united  in  interest.  The  former  seemed  in  no  respect 
fcrinidable,  when  compared  with  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
whose  yoke  he  had  but  just  shaken  off,  and  to  whom  he 
was,  perhaps,  still  tributary  ;  and  yet  the  prophecy  is  posi- 
tive, and  Ilezekiah  entertained  no  doubt  oi  it.  It  was  lite- 
rally accomplished,  and  then  the  Jews  hoped  for  their  return 
from  captivity,  which  Isaiah  had  not  only  foretold  many 
times,  and  in  the  most  magnificent  terms,^  but  also  marked 
out  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews 
by  name,s  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  )'ears  before 
(^yrus  became  king  of  Persia,  and  liberated  the  captive 
Jews. — Lastly,  Isaiah  clearly  declared  the  ruin  of  Babylon, 
after  he  had  seen,  in  prophetic  spirit,  all  its  splendour  and 
glory  under  Nebuchadnezzar ;'"  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  exactness  all  the  parts  of  his  predictions  were  accom- 
plished ;  so  that  the  precise  site  of  Babylon  cannot  now  be 
ascertained. 

Once  more,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scripture  prophecies 
was  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  books  which 
were  always  left  open  to  public  examination,  and  all  persons 
were  enjoined  to  peruse  them.  This  is  a  test  which  the 
spurious  predictions  of  the  heathens  never  could  endure. 
Their  oracles  were  never  collected  in  any  authentic  records ; 
never  brought  into  one  view,  with  even  a  pretence  to  prove 
the  prescience  of  their  deities.  Certain  officers  only  were 
allowed  to  superintend  them.  In  Egy^pt,  the  oracular  books 
were  kept  by  the  priests  exclusively,  and  WTitten  in  a  pe- 
culiar character ;  and  at  Rome,  the  Sibylline  books  wwe 
allowed  to  be  consulted  only  by  the  quindecemviri,  and  not 
even  by  these  privileged  few  without  an  order  from  the  se- 
natt\  And  when  at  length  a  compilation  was  offered  to  the 
world,  professing  to  contain  the  Sibylline  oracles,  it  was  so 
gross  and  clumsy  a  forgery  as  never  to  impose  on  any  man  of 
sense,  who  exerted  even  the  smallest  skill  in  bringing  it  to 
the  test  of  criticism." 

It  is  a  remark,  which  holds  alike  in  every  circumstance  of 
divine  revelation,  that  impostors  never  did  attempt  to  produce 
their  credentials  in  such  a  manner  as  the  real  messengers  of  God. 
Yet  does  the  malice  or  the  blindness  of  its  opposers  con- 
tinually endeavour  to  confound  them.  Because  there  have 
been  lying  prophets,  the  true  must  be  suspected ;  because 

•  Isa.  viii.  2—i.    2  Kings  xv.  29,  30.  xvi.  9.    Isa.  viii.  7, 8. 

•  Isa.  X.  26.  28.  et  scq.  xxix.  6—8.  x.xx.  29.  31,  32. 
'  Compare  Isa.  xxxix.  5 — 7.  and  2  Kings  xx. 

'  See  particularly  Isa.  lii.  2.  and  xlii.  4.  »  Isa.  xliv.  and  xlv. 

10  I.sa.  xlvii.  1.  7,  8,  9.  12,  13.     xiii.  4.  19,  20.  21.  et  seq.  xiv.  22—24. 

"  Dr.  Jortin  has  examined  the  pretended  Sibylline  oracles,  and  has  shown 
that  they  are  to  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and  impostures.  Remarks  oa 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  1.  pp.  16&-217. 
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there  have  been  false  prophets — pretenders  to  inspiration — 
therefore  they  to  whom  tne  Spirit  of  God  has  truly  spoken 
cannot  obtain  a  candid  hearing.  Yet,  if  the  things  consi- 
dered differ  most  essentially  m  the  mode,  in  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  proof, — in  all  respects,  indeed,  except  the  name, 
—where  is  the  candour,  or  ever  the  common  sense,  of  in- 
volving them  in  one  sentence  of  rejection'?'  The  false  pre- 
tensions to  prophecy  that  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  no 
more  a  proof  that  there  never  were  true  predictions,  than  the 
circulation  of  base  coin  proves  that  there  is  no  pure  gold  or 
silver  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

III.  The  Use  anu  Intent  of  Prophecy  may  be  consider- 
ed in  various  lights.  Some  have  represented  it  as  designed 
to  meet  and  accommodate  the  natural  anxiety  and  impatience 
of  men  to  know  futurity — to  relieve  and  soothe  the  trou- 
bled mind — to  repress  the  vain  and  forward — to  discourage 
schemes  of  vice — to  support  desponding  virtue.  Some  have 
argued,  that  prophecy  was  designed  to  cherish  and  promote  a 
religious  spirit — to  confirm  the  faith  of  God's  sovereignty  and 
particular  providence.  Some  men,  measuring  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God  by  those  of  men,  have  fancied,  that  an  ob- 
scure people,  a  carpenter's  son,  his  birth,  and  acts,  and  igno- 
minious death,  were  subjects  beneath  the  attention  oi  the 
Supreme  Ruler ;  and  have  substituted,  as  more  becoming 
objects  of  prophecy,  the  splendid  events,  as  they  supposed, 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of  mighty 
states  and  empires.  But  the  ways  of  God  are  not  as  our 
ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  The  events  which 
to  us  appear  magnificent  and  interesting  are  trivial  in  his 
sight,  and  those  which  we  might  overlook  or  despise  form 
the  principal  figures  in  the  plan  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness.  There  were  intermediate  events  predicted,  as 
subordinate  ends  of  prophecy,  as  the  state  and  history  of 
Abraham's,  and  Jacob's,  and  David's  family  ;  but  the  great 
use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  to  which  all  others  were  subser- 
vient, was  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  world  for  his  appearance  and  mediation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  calculated  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Scripture.  Considering  it  in  this  li^ht,  we 
should  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  given,  not  after,  but 
long  before  the  events  took  place ;  and  then  carefully  com- 
pare the  facts  and  circumstances  predicted  with  the  events 
acconiplislied.  If  they  correspond,  the  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidable, that  the  prophet  was  commissioned  by  Omni- 
science to  utter  the  prophecy,  and  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  by 
sovereign  and  almighty  power.  Have  Jacob  and  Moses, 
David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets,  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  before,  accurately  described  times,  places, 
characters,  and  ends,  with  their  relative  circumstances  and 
contingencies  ]  And  have  these  descriptions  been  verified  in 
subsequent  and  exactly  corresponding  events  1 — then  they 
must  have  been  divinely  inspired,  and  their  record  and  testi- 
mony must  be  true  and  divine.  By  these  prophecies,  inter- 
spersed with  the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  the  sacred  writers  have  established 
their  claim  to  inspiration,  that  they  have  not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fdblcs,  but  that  they  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecj'^, 
then,  was  to  raise  expectation,  and  to  soothe  the  mind  with 
hope, — to  maintain  the  faith  of  a  particular  providence,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  Redeemer  promised,  and  particularly  to 
attest  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

IV.  On  the  Chain  of  Prophecy. 

The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  respect  contin- 
gencies too  wanderful  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or 
to  effect.  Many  of  those,  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
earthly  power ;  and,  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of 
flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event 
minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction.  This  chain  of 
predictions  is  so  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  more 
embarrassed  with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them,  than 
doubtful  of  their  import  and  accomplishment.  To  a  super- 
ficial observer,  they  may  seem  to  be  without  order  or  connec- 
tion ;  but,  to  a  well-informed  mind,  they  are  all  disposed  in 
such  a  mode  and  succession  as  to  form  a  regular  system,  all 
the  parts  of  which  harmonize  in  one  amazing  and  consistent 
plan,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  history  of  mankind,  past, 
present,  and  to  come :  and  furnishes  a  perfect  moral  demon- 
stration, that  the  book  which  contains  such  predictive  infor- 

«  Nares  on  Prophecy,  p.  22. 

»  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  346,  347.  See  also  Bp.  Sher- 
lock's Discourses  on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy. 
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[Chap.  IV. 

The  prophecies  contained  in  the 
criptures  may  be  referred  to  four  classes,  viz.  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  particular, — Prophecies  relat- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  nations  or  empires, — Prophecies  di- 
rectly announcing  the  Messiah, — and  Prophecies  delivered  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Class  I. 
Frophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  Nation  in  particular, 

1.  We  begin  with  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Jews.  At  a  time  when  he  had  no  child,  and  was  greatly 
advanced  in  years,  it  was  foretold  that  his  posterity  should 
be  exceedingly  multiplied  above  that  of  other  nations.  The 
chief  of  these  predictions  are  to  be  found  in  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3. 
xlvi.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  13.  Gen.  xiii.  16.  xv.  5.  xvii.  2. 
4—6.  xxii.  17. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  will  be  found  as  it  respects 
the  Jews  (to  omit  the  vast  increase  of  Abraham's  other  posterity) 
in  Exod.  i.  7.  9.  12.  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Deut.  i.  10.  x.  22.  EJek. 
xvi.  7.  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  less  than  five  hundred  years  afler  the 
first  of  the  above  predictions  was  delivered,  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children ;  and  the  Scripture  accounts  jf  their  numbers  are 
so  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  authors,  that  no  doubt 
can  arise  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  completion. 

2.  Ishmael's  name  and  fortune  were  announced  before  he 
was  born ;  particularly,  that  his  descendants  should  be  very 
numerous,  and  that  he  should  beget  twelve  princes.  The 
whole  came  to  pass  precisely  as  it  was  foretold.  Compare 
Gen.  xvi.  10 — 12.  xvii.  20.  and  xxv.  12 — 18.  I  will  make 
him  a  great  nation,  said  Jehovah  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  20.) ; 
and  this  prediction  was  accomplished  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
in  the  regular  course  of  nature. 

From  Ishmael  proceeded  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  (also 
called  Saracens,  by  Christian  writers),  who  anciently  were,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  a  very  powerful  people.  They  might,  in- 
deed, be  emphatically  styled  a  great  nation,  when  the  Saracens 
made  their  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  erected  one  of  the  largest  empires  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  He  -will  be  a  ivild  mail  (Gen.  xvi.  12.),  literally,  a  tuild 
ass-man,  that  is,  as  wild  as  a  wild  ass ;  and  the  account  of  that 
animal,  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8.,  afibrds  the  best  possible  description 
of  the  wandering,  lawless,  and  freebooting  lives  and  manners 
of  the  Arabs.  Who  hath  sent  out  the  -wild  ass  free?  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  -wild  ass?  JVhose  house  I  have 
made  the  luilderness,  a7id  the  barren  land  his  divellings.  He 
scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  7ieither  regardeth  he  the 
crying  of  the  driver,  'Fhe  range  of  the  moimiains  is  his  pas'* 
ture,  and  he  searcheth  after  every  green  thing.  God  himself 
has  se7it  them  out  free,  and  has  loosed  them  from  all  political  re- 
straint. The  same  wilderness,  in  which  their  ancestor,  Ishmael, 
dwelt  more  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago,  is  still 
their  habitation,  and  i7i  the  barren  land,  where  no  other  human 
beings  could  live,  they  have  their  dwellings.  They  scorn  the 
city,  and  therefore  have  no  fixed  habitations.  For  their  7nulti- 
tude,  they  are  not  afraid.  When  they  make  depredations  on 
cities,  towns,  or  caravans,  they  retire  into  the  desert  with  such 
precipitancy,  that  all  pursuit  is  eluded  ;  and  in  this  respect,  the 
crying  of  the  driver  is  disregarded.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
no  lands,  and  yet  the  range  of  the  Tnountains  is  their  pasture  ; 
they  pitch  their  tents  and  feed  their  flocks  wherever  they  please ; 
and  they  search  after  every  green  thi7ig,  are  continually  look- 
ing after  prey,  and  seize  every  kind  of  property  that  comes  in 
their  way.  It  was  further  foretold  that  Ishmael's  hand  should 
be  against  every  7na7i,  a7id  every  7na7is  ha7ul  agai7ist  him, 
Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Pompey,  Trajan,  and  other  ancient  sovereigns 
vainly  attempted  to  subjugate  the  wandering  Arabs :  though 
they  had  temporary  triumphs  over  some  tribes,  they  were  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  to  the  present  day>  they  have  maintained  their  indepen- 
dency :  and  if  there  were  no  other  argument  to  evince  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  account  of  Ishmael,  and 
the  prophecy  concerning  his  descendants,  collated  with  their  his- 
tory and  manner  of  life  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  thousand 
years,  would  be  sufficient ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  pronounced  ab- 
solutely demonstrative.' 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  Posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 

»  For  a  full  account  and  exposition  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Ish- 
mael, see  Bishop  Newton'u  second  Dissertation. 
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AND  Jacob,  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  so  that, 
though  they  should  he  expelled  thence  for  tlieir  sins,  yet 
their  title  should  endure,  and  they  sliouhl  be  resettled  in  it, 
and  there  continue  in  peace  to  the  end  of  the  world.  (.Stic 
Gen.xii.  7.  xiii.  U,  15.  17.  xv.  18,  I'J,  20,  21,  Exod.  iii.  8. 
17.  Gen.  xvii.  7,  H.)  In  unison  also  with  these  original  pro- 
mises are  the  predictions,  that  this  land  of  Canaan  should  l)e 
to  the  children  of  Israel  an  everlasting  possession.  (See 
Deut.  XXX.  1,  2,  3, 4,  5.    Jer.  xxx.  3.) 

The  completion  of  these  predictions  has  been  as  remarkable 
and  exact  as  the  predictions  themselves.  (Sec  Num.  xxi.  Dcut. 
ii.  and  Josh,  iii.)  Tiic  Israelites  enjoyed  this  land  for  above  a 
thousand  years ;  and  when,  for  their  wickedness,  God  sent  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  captivity,  he  declared  it  should 
be  but  for  seventy  years,  which  accordingly  was  true  ;  and  they 
continued  six  hundred  years  together,  till  by  their  rejection  and 
murder  of  the  Messiah  they  were  again  doomed  to  a  more  last- 
ing captivity,  begun  by  Titus  Vespasian,  and  continued  to  this 
daj^  And  though  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  captive  by  Shal- 
mancscr,  and  the  body  of  the  two  tribes  by  Titus,  are  not  now  in 
Canaan  ;  yet  since  the  period  of  their  final  restoration  is  not  yet 
come,  their  present  case  is  so  far  from  being  an  objection  against 
these  ancient  prophecies  before  us,  that  it  would  be  a  great  one 
against  the  others  if  it  were  so.  And  he  who  considers  that  the 
prediction,  now  under  consideration,  has  hitherto  been  exactly 
fulfilled  in  all  the  periods  already  past,  cannot  doubt  of  the  ful- 
filling of  what  remains  to  come  in  its  proper  season,  and  will 
not  question  but  that  God  will  ultimately  and  completely,  as  he 
promised,  give  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  all  the  land  of  Canaan 
for  an  everlasting  possession.     See  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25. 

4.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy 
contains  a  scries  of  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the 
Jews,  which  are  fulfilling  to  this  very  day.  Bp.  Newton 
and  Dr.  Graves  have  shown  its  accomplishment  at  great 
length.!     To  specify  a  very  few  particulars : — 

(1.)  Moses  foretold  that  they  should  be  removed  into  all  the 
kingaoiuH  of  the  earthy — '■'■scattered  among  all  people,  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other, — find  no  ease  or  rest, — be 
oppressed  and  crushed  always, — be  left  few  in  number  among 
the  heathen, — pine  away  in  their  iniquity  in  their  enemies' 
land, — and  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word 
unto  all  nation^.'''' 

These  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled  during  the  subjection 
of  the  Jews  to  the  Chaldacans  and  Romans  ;  and  in  later  times, 
in  all  nations  where  they  have  been  dispersed.  Moses  foretold 
that  their  enemies  would  besiege  and  take  their  cities  ;  and  this 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  Shalmaneser 
king  of  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  Sosius, 
and  Herod,  and  finally,  by  Titus.  Though  dispersed  through- 
out all  nations,  they  have  remained  distinct  from  them  all  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  various  oppressions  and  persecutions  to 
which  they  have  in  every  age  been  exposed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  "  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
the  ivws  are  unknown.  They  are  found  alike  in  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  and  Africa.  They  are  citizens  of  the  world,  without 
a  country.  Neither  mountains,  nor  rivers,  nor  deserts,  nor 
oceans, — which  are  the  boundaries  of  other  nations, — have  ter- 
minated their  wanderings.  They  abound  in  Poland,  in  Holland, 
in  Russia,  and  in  Turkey.  In  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In  Persia,  China,  and 
India, — on  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Ganges, — they  axe.  feio 
in  number  among  tlie  heatlien.  They  have  trod  the  snows  of 
Siberia,  and  the  sands  of  the  burning  desert;  and  the  European 
traveller  hears  of  their  existence  in  regions  which  he  cannot 
reach, — even  in  tlie  very  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo.^ 
From  Moscow  to  Lisbon, — from  Japan  to  Britain, — from  Borneo 
to  Archangel, — from  Hindostan  to  Honduras, — no  inhabitant  of 
any  nation  upon  earth  would  be  known  in  all  the  intervening 
regions  but  a  Jew  alone."^ 

(2.)  Moses  foretold  that  such  grievous  famines  should  prevail 
during  the  sieges  of  tlieir  cities^  thai  they  should  eat  the  flesh  of 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

This  prediction  was  fulfilled  about  six  hundred  years  after 
the  time  of  Moses,  among  the  Israelites,  when  Samaria  was  be- 
sieged by  the  king  of  Syria ;  again,  about  nine  hundred  years 

>  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecips,  vol.  i.  diss.  vii.  Dr.  Graves  on  the 
Pentaleuoh.  vol.  ii.  pp.  417— 44.3.  See  also  Mr.  Kelt's  History,  the  Inter- 
preter of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  87 — 122, 

»  Lyon's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  146. 

»  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Relision  from  the  Ful- 
filment of  Prophecy,  P-  S4.  (8vo.  edition.)  In  pp.  SO— 160.  there  is  a  com- 
Sendioui?  and  excellonily  arranged  digest  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
cws,  and  their  sccomplishinent. 


after  Moses,  among  the  Jews,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  finally,  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  his  time,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans. 

(3.)  Though  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude,  Moses  predicted  that  they  should  be  few  in  num^ 
ber. 

This  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  last  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  Josephus  tells  us  that  an  infinite  multitude 
peri.shed  by  famine  ;  and  he  computes  the  total  number  who 
perished  by  it  and  by  the  war  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  parts  of 
Judica,  at  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  besides  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  who 
were  made  prisoners,  and  sold  unto  their  enemies  for  bondmen 
and  bondwomen:  and  after  their  last  overthrow  by  Hadrian, 
many  thousands  of  them  were  sold  ;  and  those,  for  whom  pur- 
chasers could  not  be  found  (Moses  had  foretold  that  tio  mail 
■wottld  buy  them)  were  transported  into  Egypt,  where  multitudes 
perished  by  shipwreck  or  famine,  or  were  massacred  by  the  in- 
habitants. Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  have  been 
scattered  among  all  nations,  among  lohom  they  have  found  no 
ease,  nor  have  the  soles  of  their  feet  had  rest :  they  have  been 
oppressed  and  spoiled  ever  more,  especially  in  the  East,  where 
the  tyranny  ctercised  over  them  is  so  severe,  as  to  ailbrd  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Moses,  that  thy  life  shall  hang  in 
doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shall  fear  day  and  night, and  shall 
H.vvE  NO.VE  assurance  of  thy  life.  (Deut,  xxviii.  66.)'  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  their  oppres.sions,  they  have  still  continued  a 
separate  people,  without  incorporating  with  the  natives  ;  and  they 
have  become  an  astonishment  and  a  by-xvord  among  all  the  na- 
tions, whither  they  have  been  carried,  since  their  punishment  has 
been  inflicted.  The  very  name  of  a  Jew  has  been  used  as  a  term 
of  peculiar  reproach  and  infamy.  Finally,  it  was  foretold  that 
their  plagues  should  be  -wonderful,  even  great  plagues,  and  of 
long  continuance.  And  have  not  their  plagues  continued  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  years  ]  In  comparison  of  them,  their 
former  captivities  were  very  short :  during  their  captivity  in 
Chaldffia,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  prophesied  ;  but  now  they  have  no 
true  prophet  to  foretell  the  end  of  their  calamities.  What  nation 
has  sulfered  so  much,  and  yet  endured  so  long  1  What  nation 
has  subsisted  as  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  country  so  long  as 
the  Jews  have  done  in  their  dispersion  into  all  countries  ?  And 
what  a  standing  miracle  is  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  the 
fulfilment,  at  this  very  time,  of  prophecies  delivered  considerably 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago  !  What  a  permanent  attes- 
tation is  it  to  the  divine  legation  of  Moses ! 

6.  JosiAH  was  prophetically  announced  by  name,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  years  before  the  event  (1  Kings  xiii. 
2.)  by  a  prophet,  who  came  out  of  Judah  on  purpose  to  de- 

*  "The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  more  irtsecure,  and  exposed 
to  insult  and  exaction,  than  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  the  frequent  lawle^i 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  governors  and  chiefs."  (Game's  Letters 
from  the  East,  p.  305.)  The  tjiiarter  of  Jerusalem,  now  inhaliiled  by  tho 
Jews  (all  travellers  allesl),  presents  nothing  but  filth  and  wretchedness. 
"Poor  wretches!  every  thing  about  them  exhibited  signs  of  depression  and 
misery:  outca.sts  from  the  common  rights  ajjd  syinpalhies  of  men;  op- 
pressed and  despised  alike  by  Mahometans  and  Christians ;  living  as  aliens 
in  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers, — what  an  awful  lesson  of  unbelief  do  they 
hold  out!"  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  69.)  The  Rev.  iMr.  Jowett, 
speaking  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  East,  relates  the  following 
circumstances  (on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  some  years 
been  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli),  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  accora- 
plishment  of  prophecy,  as  well  as  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Jews 
there  live.  "  The  life  of  a  man  seems  to  be  there  valued  no  more  than  the 
life  of  a  moth.  If  the  Bey  has  a  fear  or  jealousy  of  any  man,  he  sends  some 
one  to  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  and  shoot  him.  If  it  happens  lo  be  a  Chris- 
tian remonstrance  is  made  by  (he  consid  of  his  nation  ;  the  Bey  is  quits 
ready  to  give  satisfaction  ;  he  sends  some  one  lo  shoot  the  (irsi  agent  of  hia 
cruelty  ;  and  then,  with  an  air  of  great  regret,  asks  the  consul  if  he  is  satis* 
fied ;  if  not,  he  is  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction  still  further.  But  if  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wrath  be  a  Jew,  no  one  would  think  of  demandmg  satisfaction  for 
Ills  death.  This  people  feel  the  curse  in  full,  that,  among  the  nations  where 
they  are  scattered,  they  should  /(nd  no  euse,  and  hare  none  assurance  of 
their  life.  They  arc  known,  by  their  being  con)pelled  to  wear  a  particular 
dress,  which  they  sometimes  change  in  their  own  houses,  on  occasion  of 
their  merry-makings:  but  even  in  these  they  are  not  free,  the  Moors  exer- 
cising the  privilege  of  free  ingress  at  any  time.  When  a  vessel  comes  into 
port,  ihe  merchant  (a  Mahometan)  compels  every  Jew,  whom  he  meets  by 
the  way,  to  come  and  help  in  unlading,  carrying.  &c.;  nor  do  they  dare  to 
resist."  (Jowctt's  Christian  Researches  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  p.  iSl.  Lon- 
don, 1S22.  8vo.  See  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  232 — 234. 
London,  1825.  8vo.)  Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  much  better. 
"It  is  di.-^gii.stiii2,"  says  a  recent  intelligent  traveller,  "to  see  Ihe  way  in 
which  the  Persians  abuse  and  oppress  the  unfortunate  Israelites.  When 
a  Persian  wishes  to  have  Ihe  snow  cleaned  from  his  flat-roofed  hons^  he 
goes  into  a  street,  and  catches  a  Jew,  and  obliges  him  to  perform  the  office. 
For  Ihe  murder  of  a  Jew,  a  Persian  has  only  to  cut  round  a  finger,  so  as  to 
draw  blood,  and  ihe  offence  is  expiated."  (Alexander's  Travels  from  India 
to  England,  p.  178.  London,  1827.  4to.)  On  the  degraded  and  insecure  state 
of  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  Mr.  Hartley  has  collected  some  painfully  interesting 
anecdotes.    (Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  202—208.) 
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nounce  the  jud^mentg  of  God  upon  the  priests  of  the  altar, 
and  upon  the  altar  itself,  which  Jeroboam  had  then  recently 
erected  at  Bethel. 

The  delivery  of  this  prediction  was  accompanied  with  two  mi- 
racles :  one  wrought  upon  Jeroboam,  by  the  drying  up  of  his  hand, 
which  he  had  raised  against  the  prophet,  at  whose  prayer  it  was 
restored  to  him  again ;  the  other  miracle  was  performed  upon  the 
altar  by  rending  it  and  pouring  the  ashes  from  it.  The  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy  was  no  less  remarkable,  plainly  showing  it  to  be, 
— not  from  man,  but  from  God.  (2  Kings  xxxiii.  15.) 

6.  Isaiah  predicted  the  utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among 
the  Jews.  (ii.  18—21.) 

On  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  they  were  perfectly  cured  of  this 
strange  infatuation. — The  same  prophet  foretold,  that  general  dis- 
tress and  ruin  would  befall  the  Jewish  people,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  wickedness ;  and  within  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards the  calamities  denounced  overtook  them.  (Isa.  iii.  1 — 14. 
compared  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.)  On  the  capture,  however,  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  a  few  poor  persons  were  left  to  till 
the  land,  precisely  as  Isaiah  had  prophesied.  (Isa.  xxiv.  13,  14. 
compared  with  Jer.  xxxix.  10.) 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  him,  in  so  remarkable  and 
solemn  a  manner,  that  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing nations. 

According  to  the  custom  of  delivering  prophecies  by  visible 
signs,  as  well  as  words,  he  sent  bonds  and  yokes  "  to  the  kings 
of  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by  the  hand 
of  the  messengers  which  came  to  Jerusalem  (from  these  several 
kings)  unto  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  ;"  and  foretold,  "  that  all 
these  nations  should  serve  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  son,  and  his 
son's  son."  (Jer.  xxvii.  3 — 7.) — And  the  Jews  put  him  in  pri- 
son for  this  prophecy  ;  where  he  was  kept,  when  Nebuchadnez- 
zar took  the  city,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  (xxxix.  1 1 — 14.)  This 
prophet  was  opposed  and  contradicted  by  several  false  prophets, 
who  prophesied  deceitful  and  flattering  delusions  to  the  people, 
persuading  them  that  no  evil  should  come  upon  them  ;  of  whom 
Jeremiah  foretold,  that  Hananiah  should  die  that  same  year  in 
which  he  uttered  his  false  prophecies  (xxviii.  16,  17.),  and  that 
Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah, 
should  be  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  slain  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  roasted  in  the  fire.  (xxix.  21, 
22.) — And  thus  distinctly  foretelling  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  death  of  those  false  prophets,  he  vindicated  his  own  prophe- 
cies, which  were  at  first  so  unwillingly  believed,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction. But  that  which  seemed  most  strange,  and  was  most 
objected  against,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  his  predic- 
tion concerning  the  death  of  Zedekiah  ;  in  which  he  and  Ezekiel 
were  thought  to  contradict  each  other. — Jeremiah  prophesied  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time  when  Ezekiel  prophesied  in  Baby- 
lon, and  concerning  the  same  things  ;  and  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
was  sent  to  the  captives  in  Babylon,  and  Ezekiel's  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem.  Now  these  two  prophets,  writing  of  the  cap- 
tivit}'  of  Zedekiah,  enumerate  all  the  circumstances  of  it  between 
them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  believed  to  contradict 
each  other;  and  thus  the  expectation  and  attention  of  the  people 
werelhen  more  excited  to  observe  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophe- 
cies. (Compare  Jer.  xxxiv.  2 — 7.  and  Ezek.  xii.  13.) — Jeremiah 
said  that  he  should  see  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  be  carried  to 
Babylon;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  not  sec  Babylon  :  Jeremiah,  that 
he  should  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  die  at  Babylon.  And  if  we  com- 
pare all  this  with  the  history,  nothing  ever  was  more  punctually 
fulfilled  :  for  Zedekiah  saw  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  commanded 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  before  he  was  brought  to  Babylon  ;  and  he 
died  there,  but  died  peaceably,  and  was  suffered  to  have  the  usual 
funeral  solemnities.  (Jer.  xxxix.  4.  7.  2  Kings  xxv.  6,  7.) 
Therefore  both  prophecies  proved  true  in  the  event,  which  before 
seemed  to  be  inconsistent.  And  so  critical  an  exactness  in  every 
minute  circumstance,  in  prophecies  delivered  by  two  persons,  who 
were  before  thought  to  contradict  each  other,  was  such  a  convic- 
tion to  the  Jews,  after  they  had  seen  them  so  punctually  fulfilled, 
in  their  captivity,  that  they  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  both 
were  from  God. 

8.  While  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  in  Chaldaea,  he  prophe- 
sied that  the  Jews,  who  still  remained  in  Judaea,  should  be 
severely  chastised  for  their  wickedness  ;  that  one-tliird  part 
of  them  should  die  with  the  pestilence  and  famine  ;  that  an- 
other third  part  should  perish  by  the  sword  ;  and  that  the  re- 


mainder should  be  scattered  into  all  the  winds  ;  and  that  even 
then  the  sword  should  follow  them.  In  a  very  few  years  all 
these  evils  came  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Chaldaeans.' 

9.  The  Profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  together  with  his  death,  and  a  description  of  liis 
temper,  and  even  of  his  countenance,  was  clearly  foretold  by 
Daniel,  four  hundred  and  eight  years  before  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  prediction.  (Dan.  viii.)  He  likewise  prophesied 
the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  desolation  of  that 
city,  and  also  of  Judaea,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  sa- 
crifices and  oblations,  (ix.  2G,  27.)  The  accomplishment  of 
these  predictions  is  attested  by  all  history. 

10.  Lastly,  Hosea  foretold  the  present  State  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  in  these  remarkable  words : — They  shall  be  wan- 
derers among  the  nations,  (ix.  17.) 

The  preceding  are  only  a  small  number  in  comparison  of 
the  multitude  of  predictions  (nearly  two  hundred)  that  might 
have  been  adduced ;  and  which  refer  to  the  Israelites  and 
Jews,  and  other  descendants  of  Abraham.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to 

Class  II. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Nations  or  Empires  that  were  neigh' 
bouring  to  the  Jews. 

1 .  Tyre  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  opulent  cities 
of  ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  became  very  wicked  and 
abandoned ;  and  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  commanded  to 
foretell  its  ruin.  At  the  time  tlieir  predictions  were  uttered, 
the  city  was  extremely  prosperous,  successful  in  commerce, 
and  abounding  in  riches  and  glory.  These  predictions  were 
extremely  minute  and  circumstantial  ;2  and  announced  that 
the  city  was  to  be  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chalda?ans 
(who,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  were  an 
inconsiderable  people),  and  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon ;  that  the  inhabitants  should  flee  over  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries,  and 
even  there  should  not  find  a  quiet  settlement ;  that  the  city 
should  be  restored  after  seventy  years,  and  return  to  her  gain 
and  merchandise ;  that  it  should,  be  taken  and  destroyed  a 
second  time ;  that  the  people  should,  in  time,  forsake  their 
idolatry,  and  become  converts  to  the  worship  and  true  reli- 
gion of  God  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  city  should  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  become  a  place  only  for  fishers  to  spread  their 
nets  upon.  All  these  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled  :^  t'oi 
want  of  room,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  here  only  those 
predictions  which  denounce  its  utter  destruction. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  0  Ty- ' 
rus,  and  tvill  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the 
sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up  ,•  and  they  shall  destfoy  the 
walls  of  Tyrus  and  break  down  her  toicers ,-  I  will  also  scrape 
her  dust  from  her,  and  mahe  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall 
be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea .-  for 
I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God.  (Ezek.  xxvi.  3 — 5.)  To 
show  the  certainty  of  the  destruction,  the  prophet  repeats  it : 
(ver.  14.)  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock  ,•  thou  shall  be 
a  jilace  to  spread  nets  upon ,-  thou  shall  be  built  no  more,  frr  1 
the  Lord  have  spoken  it.  And  again,  I  will  make  thee  a  terror, ' 
a7id  thou  shall  be  no  more  ,-  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shall 
thou  never  be  found  again,  saith  the  Lord  God.  (ver.  21.)  ^// 
they  that  know  thee  among  the  people,  shall  be  astonished  at 
thee ;  thou  shall  be  a  terror,  and  never  shall  thou  be  any  more. 
(xxviii.  19.) 

These  various  predictions  received  their  accomplishment  by  de- 
grees. Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  old  city  ;  and  Alexander 
the  Great  employed  its  ruins  and  rubbish  in  making  a  causeway 
from  the  continent  to  the  island  whereon  it  had  been  erected, 
both  of  which  were  henceforth  joined  together.  "  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,"  as  a  learned  traveller  has  remarked,^  "  thatthere 
are  no  signs  of  the  ancient  city  ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the 
face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueduct  in  many 
parts  is  almost  buried  in  the  sand."  So  that,  as  to  this  part  of 
the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  fulfilled,  "  'i'hou  shalt 
be  built  no  more  :  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou 
never  be  found  again."  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  new 
city  ever  after  arose  to  that  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  great- 
ness, to  which  it  was  elevated  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 

«  Ezek.  V.  12.  anil  viii.  and,  for  the  fulfilment,  seePrideaux's  Connection, 
part  i.  book  i.  sub  anno 588.  vol.  i  pp.  SO— 84. 8tli  edit. 

» See  Isa.  xxiii.  Jer.  jlxv.  Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  Amos  i.  9,  10. 
Zccli.  ix.  1—8. 

s  See  a  copious  illustration  of  them  in  Bp.  Newton's  eleventh  Disserta 
tion,  and  in  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  book  xv.  sect.  6.  vol.  v.  pp.  94 — 102. 

«  Bp.  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82. 
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It  rcccivoJ  a  great  blow  from  Alexander,  not  only  by  his  taking 
and  burning  the  city,  but  much  more  by  his  building  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  which  in  time  deprived  it  of  much  of  it«  trade, 
and  tliu.s  contributed  more  eflectually  to  its  ruin.  It  had  the 
misfortune  afterwards  of  changing  its  masters  often,  being  sonic- 
times  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  some- 
times of  the  Seleucidffi,  kings  of  Syria,  till  at  length  it  fell  nnder 
tlie  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens' 
about  the  year  of  Christ  039,  in  the  reign  of  Omar  their  third 
cmjieror.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Christians-  during  the  timc^f 
the  holy  war,  in  the  year  1124,  Baldwin,  the  second  of  that 
name,  being  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted  by  a  fleet  of 
the  Venetians.  From  the  Christians'  it  was  taken  again,  in  the 
year  1289,  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  under  their  Sultan  AI- 
phix,  who  sacked  and  razed  this  and  Sidon,  and  other  strong 
towns,  in  order  that  they  might  never  afford  any  harbour  or  shel- 
ter to  the  "Christians.  From  the  Mamelukes  it  was  again  taken 
in  the  year  1516,  by  Selim,  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Turks; 
and  under  their  dominion  it  continues  at  present.  But,  alas, 
how  fallen,  how  changed  from  what  it  wxs  formerly  !  For  from 
being  the  centre  of  trade,  frequented  by  all  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  east  and  west,  it  is  now  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  vLsited 
only  by  the  boats  of  a  few  poor  fishermen.  So  that,  as  to  this 
part  likewise  of  the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  fulfilled  : 
— /  ivill  make  thee  lihe  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  thou  shall  be  a  place 
to  spread  nets  upon.'* 

How  utterly  this  once  flourishing  city  is  now  destroyed, 
agreeably  to  the  divine  predictions,  every  traveller  attests 
wio  has  visited  its  site.  We  select  two  or  three  of  the  most 
striking. 

Dr.  Sii  AW,  who  travelled  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century, 
says,  "I  visited  several  creeks  and  inlets,  in  order  to  discover 
what  provision  there  might  have  been  formerly  made  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  vessels.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  Tyre  was  the 
chief  maritime  power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  observe  the 
least  token  of  either  cothon  or  harbour  that  could  have  been  of 
any  ^^xtrao^dinary  capacity.  The  coasting  ships,  indeed,  still 
find  p  tolerably  good  shelter  from  the  northern  winds  under  the 
southern  shore,  but  are  obliged  immediately  to  retire,  when  the 
winds  change  to  the  west  or  south  :  so  that  there  must  have  been 
some  better  station  than  this  for  their  security  and  reception.  In 
the  N.  N.  E.  part  likewise  of  the  city,  we  sec  the  traces  of  a  safe 
and  commodious  basin,  lying  within  the  walls;  but  which  at  the 
same  time  is  very  small,  scarce  forty  yards  in  diameter.  Neither 
could  It  ever  have  enjoyed  a  larger  area,  unless  the  buildings 
which  now  circumscribe  it  were  encroachments  upon  its  original 
dimensions.  Yet  even  this  port,  small  as  it  is  at  present,  is  not- 
witljstanding  so  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish,  that  the  boats 
of  those  poor  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  visit  this  once  re- 
nown»;d  emporium,  can  with  great  difficulty  only  be  admitted."^ 
"  This  city,"  says  Maun iikell,  who  travelled  nearly  about  the 
same  time,  "  standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises  at 
a  distance  something  very  magnificent.  But  when  you  come  to 
it,  you  fiud  no  similitude  of  that  glory,  for  which  it  was  so  re- 
nowned in  ancient  times,  and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes, 
chap.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish 
ungarrisoned  castle  ;  besides  which  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a 
mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.  there  being  not 
so  much  as  one  entire  house  left :  its  present  inhabitants  are  only 
a  few  poor  wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and 
subsisting  chiefly  upon  fishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this 
place  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible  argument  how  God  has 
fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  that  it  should  be  as  the 
top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fshers  to  dry  their  nets  on"'' 

"  Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  the  ocean,"  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "  there  now  exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable 
cabins,  ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better  description,  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  government,  compose  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  town.  It  still  makes,  indeed,  some  languishing  efforts  at 
commerce,  and  contrives  to  export  annually  to  Alexandria  car- 
goes of  silk  and  tobacco,  but  tlie  amount  merits  no  consideration. 
— '  The  noble  dust  of  ^ilexander,  traced  by  the  imagination 
till  found  stopping  a  beer  barrel,'  would  scarcely  afford  a  stronger 

'  0:klpy'sllist.  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

«  Abul-Pharajii  Hist.  Uyn.  9.  p.  250.  Vers.  Focockii.  Savage's  Abridg- 
ment of  Knolles  and  Rycaut,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

»  Savage's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  ii.  book  i.  chap.  'Si-  p.  83. 

♦  Rp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  edit.  1793. 

'  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31.  3d  edit 

«  MaunUieU'6  Travels,  p.  48. 


contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement  than  Tyre,  at  the  period  of 
being  besieged  by  that  conqueror,  and  the  modern  town  of  Tsout 
erected  on  its  ashes."' 

2.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  «nd powerful  king- 
doms in  former  ages  ;  and  at  one  period  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained eighteen  thousand  cities  and  seventeen  millions  of  in- 
habitants. The  revolutions  and  state  of  this  kingdom  were 
minutely  described  by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel.8  The  last-mentioned  prophet,  among  other  most 
striking  denunciations,  expressly  says,  that  Egypt  shall  be 
the  basest  of  kingdomn,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more 
above  the  nations  .■  for  I  will  diminish  them,  tfuit  they  shall  no 
more  rule  over  the  nations.  1  will  make  the  land  of  Egi/pt 
utterly  loaste  and  desolate,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  under 
the  border  of  Ethiopia.  IVie  pride  of  her  power  shall  come 
down :  from  the  tower  of  Syene  shall  they  fall  in  it  by  the 
sword.  Jlnd  I  will  make  the  rivers  dry,  ana  sell  the  land  into 
the  hand  of  the  wicked^  and  I  will  make  the  land  waste,  ana 
all  that  is  therein,  by  tlie  hand  of  strangers.  I  will  aho  de- 
stroy the  idols,  and  Twill  cause  their  idols  to  cease  out  of  Nopk 
(or  Memphis,  Ezek.  xxix.  15.  10.  xxx.  6.  12,  13). 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  since  this 
projjhecy  was  delivered ;  and  what  likelihood  or  appearance  was 
there,  that  so  great  a  kingdom,  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country, 
should  for  so  many  ages  bow  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never 
during  that  long  period  be  able  to  recover  its  Uberties,  and  have  a 
prince  of  its  own  to  reign  over  them  7  But  as  is  the  progjiecy, 
so  is  the  event.  For,  not  long  afterwards,  Egypt  was  successively 
attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians  and  Persians:  on 
the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  it  became 
subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the  Romans,  and  after  them 
to  the  Saracens,  then  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  is  now  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  the  general  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  a  compound  of  baseness,  treachery,  covetousncss,  and 
malice.9  Syene  is  in  ruins;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  are  scattered. 
And  all  modern  travellers  attest  that  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  this  country  was  anciently  intersected  are  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  in  Lower  Egypt)  now  neglected.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  aban- 
doned to  sand  and  to  unfruitfulness,  while  the  effect  is  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  threatening,  /  -will  make  her  rivers  dry.  The  an- 
nual supply  of  enriching  and  fertilizing  water  being  now  lost  to 
an  immense  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  sand,  the 
natural  soil,  prevails  :  vegetation,  which  once  bound  together  the 
earth  by  the  roots  and  fibres  of  grass,  is  burnt  up.  And  what 
was  once  a  fruitful  field  has  becoire  desolate,  overwhelmed  by 
flying  blasts  of  sand,  and  consigned  to  ages  of  solitude.'" 

3.  Ethiopia  was  a  very  considerable  kingdom  of  Africa, 
bordering  upon  Egypt.  Its  doom  was  denounced  by  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;"  and  Nahum,  after  its  accomplish- 
ment, declares  what  that  doom  was  : — Jrt  thou  better,  says 
he  to  Nineveh,  than  populous  No,  that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  that  had  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the 
sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea  ?  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were 
her  strength,  and  it  was  infinite ;  Fut  and  Lubim  were  thy 
helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went  into  captivity ;  her 
young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the 
streets :  and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men.  (Nah.  iii. 
8—10.) 

Ethopia  was  invaded  and  most  cruelly  ravaged  by  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria,  or  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  also  by  Cambyses 
king  of  Persia.  About  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  Ro- 
mans ravaged  part  of  this  country  ;  and  since  the  subversion  of 
their  empire,  it  has  been  ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens, 
Turks,  and  Giagas. 

4.  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
an  exceeding  great  city,  according  to  the  prophet  Jonah  (iii. 
3.),  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  profane  historians,  of 
three  days''  journey  in  circuit,  and  containing  a  population  of 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Though  the 
Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  yet  that  re» 

Eentance  was  of  no  long  continuance :  for  soon  after,  Na- 
um  predicted  not  only  the  total  destruction  of  that  city, 
which  was  accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 


'  JoUiffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  13. 1830. 8vo. 
•  .See  Isa.  xix.  Jer.  xliii.  8—13.  and  slvi.  and  Ezek.  chapters  xxix.— xixiK 
»  The  prophecies  concerning  Egypt  are  minutely  considered  and  iUu» 
trated  by  Bishop  Newton  in  his  twelfth  Dissertation. 
'0  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  164. 
»»  See  Isa.  s\m.  1— C.  xx.  3—5.  xlii.  3.  Ezek.  xxx.  4— €. 
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UTiik  ihey  were  fiMcn  fogefher  as  thorns,  they  icere  devoured 
as  the  stuhbk  full  dry.  (i.  10.) 

The  Medians,  under  the  command  of  Arbaccs,  being  informed 
of  the  neghgencc  and  drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  their  camp, 
assaulted  them  by  night,  and  drove  such  of  the  soldiers  as  sur- 
vived the  defeat,  into  the  city.  The  gates  of  the  river  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved;  which,  Diodorus 
Siculus  informs  us,  was  literally  fulfilled.  And  its  utter  destruc- 
tion foretold  by  Nahum  (i.  8,  9.  ii.  8 — 13.  iii.  17 — 19.)  and 
Zcphaniah  (ii.  13 — 15.),  has  been  so  entirely  accomplished,  that 
no  vestiges  whatever  have  remained  of  it.  Such  an  utter  end 
has  been  made  of  it,  and  such  is  the  truth  of  the  divine  pre- 
dictions.' 

5.  Concerning  Babylon,  it  was  foretold  that  it  should  be 
s:hut  tip  by  the  Medes,  Elamites,  and  other  nations  (Tsa.  xiii. 
4.  Jer.  Ii.  7.) ;  that  the  river  p]uphrates  should  be  dried  up 
(Isa.  xliv.  27.  Jer.  1.  38.  Ii.  36.)  ;  and  that  the  city  should  be 
taken  by  surprise  during  the  time  of  a  feast,  when  all  her 
rulers  and  mighty  men  were  drunken.    (.let.  1.  24.    Ii.  39.  57.) 

All  which  was  accomplished  when  Belshazzar  and  his  thou- 
sand princes,  who  were  drunk  with  him  at  a  great  feast,  were 
slain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers  (men  of  various  nations)  after  Cyrus 
had  turned  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  so  drained  its  waters,  that  the  river  be- 
came easily  fordable  for  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  city.  Further,  it 
was  particularly  foretold,  that  God  -would  make  the  country  a 
possession  for  the  bittern,'^  and  pools  of  -water  (Isa.  xiv.  23.)  ; 
which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  by  the  country  being  overflowed, 
and  becoming  boggy  and  marshy,  in  consequence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates being  turned  out  of  its  course  in  order  to  take  the  city, 
and  never  restored  to  its  former  channel.  Could  the  correspond- 
ence of  these  events  with  the  predictions  be  the  result  of  chance  ? 
But  suppose  these  predictions  were  forged  after  the  event,  can 
the  following  also  have  been  written  after  the  event,  or  with  any 
reason  be  ascribed  to  chance  1 

The  -ivild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dioell  there, — and  the 
o-wls  shall  dwell  therein ;  and  it  shall  be  710  more  inhabited 
for  ever,  neither  shall  it  be  d-welt  in  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. As  God  overthre-w  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neigh- 
boring cities  therof — so  sliall  no  man  dwell  there,  neither  shall 
any  son  of  man  dxvell  therein. — They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a 
stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  for  fotindations  ;  but  thou  shall 
be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord. — Babylon  shall  become 
heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment  and  a 
hissing,  -without  an  inliabitant. — Babylon  shall  sinic  and  shall 
not  rise  from  the  evil  that  Iivill  bring  upon  her.  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  shall  be  as  -when  God  overtfirew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be 
dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  :  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their 
fold  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures  i  and  owls  shall 
dwell  there, — a)td  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places.^ 

It  is  astonishing  v?ith  what  exactness  these  various  predictions 
have  been  accomplished.  After  its  capture  by  Cyrus,  it  ceased 
to  be  a  metropolis.  It  was  afterwards  dispeopled  by  the  erection 
of  the  new  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  (b.  c.  293),  which 
were  built  with  this  design  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which 
completed  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  Babylon, — a  desolation  that 
continues  to  this  day.'' 

6.  Daniel  predicted  the  fate  of  the  Four  Great  Monarch- 
ies, viz.  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the 
Medo-Persians,  and  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Grecians, 
under  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  division  of  his  empire  into 
four  parts,  which  accordingly  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Alexander ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Romans,  who  were  to  reduce 
all  other  kingdoms  under  their  dominion,  and  form  one  vast 
empire,  that  was  to  be  different  from  all  former  kingdoms. 
The  Romans  did  arise,  and  reduce  all  other  kingdoms  under 

1  Bp.  Newton,  vol,  i.  Diss.  ix. 

»  The  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Babylon  in  the  year 
1824,  thus  describe  the  scene : — "  As  far  as  Ihe  eye  could  reach,  the  hori- 
zon presented  a  broken  line  of  mounds:  the  whole  of  this  i)lace  was  a 
desert  flat ;  the  only  vegetation  was  a  small  priclily  shrub  thinly  scattered 
over  the  plain,  and  some  patches  of  grass  where  the  water  had  lodged  in 
pools,  occupied  by  immense  flocks  of  bitterns :  so  literally  has  the  prophe- 
cy of  Isaiah  been  fulfilled  respecting  devoted  Babylon,  that  it  should  be 
'  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction,'  that  it  should  be  made  '  a  posses- 
sion for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water.'  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from 
India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  (London,  1827.  8vo.)  In  pp.  171—188.  Capt. 
Keppel  has  described  the  present  atate  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon 

»  Jer.  1.  39,  40.  U.  26. 37.  64.    Isa.  riii.  19—22. 

«  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  Seo  alM  Kelt's  History,  the  Interpreter  of 
Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  123.  et  aeq. 


their  dominion  ;  and  did  actually  form  one  vast  republic,  which 
was  dilferent  from  all  other  governments  that  had  preceded  it.' 
The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  his  history  of  the  four  monarch- 
ies, are  so  exactly  parallel,  that  the  celebrated  infidel  Porphyry,  in 
the  second  century,  could  only  evade  the  force  of  them  by  assert- 
ing, contrary  to  all  evidence,  that  they  were  written  long  after  the 
events :  which  is  as  absurd  as  if  any  one  should  maintain  that 
the  works  of  Virgil  were  not  written  under  Augustus,  but  after 
his  time ;  for  the  book  of  Daniel  was  as  public,  as  widely  dis- 
persed, and  as  universally  received,  as  any  book  could  ever  pos- 
sibly be. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  consider  the  series  of  predictions 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages,  which  indeed  form  only  a 
small  part  in  comparison  01  those  which  might  have  been 
adduced.  Let  the  reader  carefully  and  impartially  survey 
them,  and  contrast  them  with  their  respective  accomnlisli- 
ments ;  and  let  him  then  say,  whether  the  prophecies  cto  not 
contain  information  mwe  than  human  ?  Not  to  dwell  on 
genera]  prophecies,  let  him  select  the  five  first  of  those  con- 
tained in  this  second  class,  and  compare  and  meditate  fully 
on  these  five  predictions.  "  The  priority  of  the  records  to 
the  events  admits  of  no  question ;  the  completion  is  obvious 
to  every  inquirer.  Here  then  are  five  facts.  We  are  called 
upon  to  account  for  those  facts  upon  rational  and  adeqtiate 
principles.  Is  human  foresight  equal  to  the  chance  ?  Enthu- 
siasm? Conjecture'?  Chance?  Political  contrivance  ?  If 
none  of  these — neither  any  other  principle  that  may  he  devised 
by  man's  sagacity — can  account  for  the  facts  ;  then  true  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  Every  effect  must  have  a 
cause.  But  if  God  is  the  author  of  these  predictions,  then 
the  book  which  contains  them  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
heaven  :  a  rich  vein  of  evidence  runs  through  the  volume  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  Bible  is  true ;  infidelity  is  confound- 
ed for  ever  ;  and  we  may  address  its  patrons  in  the  language 
of  Saint  Paul  — Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  aiul  pe- 
rish /"6 

Class  III. 
Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

If  we  turn  from  the  prophecies  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the 
world  in  ancient  times,  to  those  predictions  in  which  we  our- 
selves are  more  immediately  concerned,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  not  less  remarkable,  and  astonishingly  minute. 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall 
had  made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to 
foretell.  And,  as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near, 
the  predictions  concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the 
most  extraordinary  personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men 
was  most  distinctly  foretold.  The  connection  of  the  predic- 
tions belonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional  force  to  tlie 
argument  from  prophecy ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the 
intimate  union  wnich  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations 
of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  art- 
ful pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposition 
of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  con- 
stituted, that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  instead 
of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the  person,  to  whom 
they  referred,  the  suffering  and  cracified  Saviour  who  had 
been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
predictions  were  delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  prescience  more  than  human :  but  the  collective 
force  of  all  taken  together  is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  omniscience,  than  the 
establishment  of  their  aitthenticity ;  and  this,  even  at  so  re- 
mote a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  books,  in  whicli  they  are  con- 
tained, are  known  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  to  which, 
and  by  the  persons  to  whom,  they  are  respectively  assigned, 
and  also  to  have  been  translated  into  different  languages,  and 
dispersed  into  different  parts,  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  forgery 
with  respect  to  them,  if  attempted  by  the  first  Christians, 

»  Dan.  ii.  39,  40.  vii.  17—31.  viii.  and  ix.  Bp.  Newton,  I3th,  14th,  15th, 
and  i6th  Dissertations,  and  Browrn's  Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecy, 
chapters  .xii.— xiv.  pp.  141—174.  Edinburgh,  1800.  Religionis  Naturalis  it 
Revelata;  Principia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  142 — 158. 

•  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  by  the  Rev.  David  Simpson,  p.  76. 
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should  not  have  been  immediately  detected :  and  still  mere 
absurd,  ifpossililo,  to  suppose  th;it  any  passagis  thus  forged 
should  ufterwarils  have  been  admittecl  universally  into  their 
Scriptures  by  the  Jews  themselves ;  who,  from  the  first  a)»- 
plication  of  thcjse  predictions  to  Jesus  (Christ,  have  endea- 
voured by  every  method  to  pervert  their  meanintr.  Surely, 
if  the  prophecies  in  question  had  not  been  found  at  that  time 
in  the  writings  to  which  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity 
appealed,  the  Jews  needed  only  to  produce  those  writings, 
in  order  to  rc-fute  the  imposition  :  and  since  no  refutation  was 
then  attempted,  it  was  a  demonstnition  to  the  men  of  that 
age ;  and  the  same  prophecies,  being  found  there  now,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  accounting  for  it  if  they  were  forged, 
convey  in  all  reason  as  forcible  a  demonstration  to  ourselves 
at  present,  that  they  were  written  there  from  the  beginning, 
anu,  consequently,  by  divine  inspiration.' 

The  prophecies  which  respect  the  Messiah  are  neither  few 
in  ntiniber,  nor  vague  and  e(juivocal  in  their  reference;  but 
numerous,  pointecl,  and  particular.  Th(^y  bear  on  them  those 
discriniinatmg  marks,  by  which  divine  inspiration  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  conjectures  of  human  sagacity ;  and 
a  necessary  or  probable  event  from  a  casual  and  uncertain 
contingency.  'I'hey  are  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
dictates  of  mere  natural  penetration ;  because  they  are  not 
confined  to  general  occurrences,  but  point  out  with  singular 
exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  relating  to  tmies, 
places,  and  persons  which  were  neither  objects  of  foresight 
nor  conjecture,  because  they  were  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  principal  event,  or  even  probable  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  relation.  They  were  such  as  could  only 
have  occurred  to  a  mind,  that  was  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Divinity,  by  which  distant  periods  were  re- 
vealed, and  the  secrets  of  uiiborn  ages  disclosed.  The  scheme 
of  prophecy,  considered  in  its  first  opening,  its  gradual  ad- 
vance, and  its  final  and  full  completion  in  the  advent,  the 
ministry,  the  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
extensive  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  toge- 
llier  with  Us  blessed  influence  on  individuals,  societies,  coun- 
tries, and  the  whole  race  of  mankind — is  an  object,  the 
greatest  and  most  sublime  that  imagination  can  conceive, 
and  the  most  pleasing  and  important  that  the  human  mind 
can  contemplate.  'lo  Jcstis  give  all  (he  prophets  witness,-  and 
ipround  liim  they  throw  the  beams  of  their  united  light.  In 
illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  shall  now  select  a  few  of 
tlie  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah,  and 
shall  show  their  accomplishment  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  co- 
pious series  of  prophecies,  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  very 
words  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

We  behold  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  given  to  our  first 
parents,  immediately  after  the  fall,  in  obscure  and  general 
terms.  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  It  foretold  a  victory  which  would  be 
gained  over  the  enemy  that  had  deceived  and  conquered 
Uiem;  a  victory  the  most  illustrious  in  its  eifects  and  conse- 
quences, and  which  should  amply  revenge  on  the  serpent's 
head  the  evils  and  miseries  which  he  had  introduced  into  the 
world.  Further,  we  behold  the  promise  renewed,  in  some- 
what clearer  language,  to  the  patriarchs,  particularly  to  Abra- 
ham, the  great  lather  of  the  faithful,  and  the  precise  line 
indicated  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended ;  the 
fulfilment  of  which  prophetic  promise  may  be  seen  in  the 
genealo^es  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the  public  registers 
by  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  prophets  have  not  only  foretold,  in  general  terms,  a 
great  revolution  that  would  take  place  in  the  world  by  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah ;  but  they  have  delineated  some  par- 
ticular circumstances  attending  it,  which  only  the  eye  of  Om- 
niscience could  have  foreseen,  lliey  have  marked  out  the 
precise  time  and  place  of  the  Messiah  s  birth ;  they  have  de- 
scribed with  wonderful  exactness  the  distinguishing  features 
of  his  ofiice  and  character ;  they  have  displayed  \v  itli  equal 
beauty  and  truth  the  effects  and  consequences  of  his  advent ; 
and,  through  all  their  predictions,  something  pointing  to  the 
Messiah,  either  by  direct  application,  or  by  secondary  and 
distant  reference,  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  contex- 
ture, the  universal  scheme  of  prophecy,  that,  by  keeping  it 
in  our  eye,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  clue  to  trace  out 
their  ultimate  design,  and  contemplate  their  mutual  connec- 
tion with,  and  dependence  on,  eacli  other  :  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  is,  clearly  and  eminently,  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This 
is  its  ruling  and  vital  principle.     Divested  of  this,  it  loses  its 

«  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Baiiipton  Lectures  for  1792,  pp.  210,  211. 
•  S«e  the  Appendix  to  this  volutae,  No.  VX  chapter  i. 


spirit  and  its  power.  We  behold  no  consistency :  the  im- 
pression of  its  dignity  is  weakened  ;  its  obji-et  is  debased  ; 
Its  end  is  darkened.  13ut,  viewed  in  this  light,  we  behold 
in  it  a  harmony  which  delights,  a  grandeur  which  astonishes, 
and  from  the  result  of  the  whole  arises  such  evidence  as  car- 
ries conviction  to  the  understanding.'     More  particularly, 

J.  Tiie  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  an- 
nounced tiiat  tne  Messiah  was  to  come,  when  the  govern- 
ment should  be  utterly  lost  from  Judah.  The  sceptre  (peculiar 
prerogative  and  <lignity)  s/uill  not  depart  from  Judah  till  A'Aj- 
loh  come.  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  This  prediction  all  the  ancient 
Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  is  no  longer  a  political  body  ;  it  has  no  au- 
thority or  magistrates  of  its  own,  but  is  dispersed  and  confound- 
ed among  the  other  tribes  of  Jews ;  its  present  condition,  there- 
fore, is  an  evident  mark  that  Shiloh,  or  the  Messiah,  is  already 
come. 

2.  Daniel  points  out  the  precise  Time  in  which  he  was  to 
come,  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity, and  to  bring  in  an  everlasting  rigliteousness.^  lie 
fixes  the  seventy  weeks  (of  j'cars,  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years),  on  one  side,  at  the  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  for  tl>e 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  accomplished  by  Nehe- 
miah ;  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  church.  The  two  points  of  this  du- 
ration are  therefore  known,  and  one  determines  the  other : 
the  term  at  which  a  revolution  of  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  commences  necessarily  shows  where  it  ends.  Tlie 
prophets  Haggai  and  Malachi*  foretold  that  the  Messiah, 
the  desire  of  an  nations,  whom  they  were  seeking,  should  come 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence should  fill  it  with  a  glorj'  which  the  first  temple  nad 
not,  though  it  was  far  richer  and  more  magnificent. 

Jesus  Christ  preached  in  that  temple,  which  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, within  forty  years  afterwards.  This  second  temple  has 
been  destroyed  upwards  of  seventeen  centuries ;  whence  it  Is 
manifest  that  more  than  seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed  sinca 
the  Messiah  came. 

3.  The  Place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born, — viz. 
Bethlehem, — and  the  Tribe  from  which  he  was  to  spring 
(that  of  Judah),  were  literally  predicted  by  Micah. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists  as 
fulfilled ;  the  providence  of  God  so  ordering  it  that  Augustus 
should  then  command  a  general  census  to  be  taken,  which  caused 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  not  only  that  she  might 
be  delivered  there,  but  that,  their  names  being  there  entered, 
their  family  might  be  ascertained,  and  no  doubt  might  afterwards 
arise  as  to  their  being  of  the  line  of  David.  All  the  evangelists 
have  mentioned  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  and 
that  this  is  an  undoubted /a c/  we  are  informed  by  Paul,  when  he 
asserts  that  it  is  evident  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah. ^ 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  virgin  (Isa.  vii.  14. \  and  that 
he  should  descend  from  the  family  of  David  (ix.  G,  7.  xi.  1, 
2.),  which  was  a  particular  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
While  he  points  out  his  miraculous  birth,  and  describes  his 
descent,  he  portrays  his  character  in  colours  so  striking  and 
distinguishing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to  Christ  obvi- 
ous to  every  one  who  compares  the  picture  with  the  originaL 
It  was  this  holy  prophet  that  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should 
be  (liii.  1,  2,  3.)  destitute  of  outward  power  or  influence  to 
attract  the  esteem  and  insure  the  attachment  of  the  world  ; 
that  though  in  the  eye  of  God  he  should  be  (xxviii.  16.^  the 
chief  corner-stone,  elect,  precious ;  yet  that  he  should  be  (viii, 
14,  15.)  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  men  who 
were  guided  by  the  springs  which  in  general  actuate  the  hu- 
man breast,  such  as  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  sen- 
sual enjoyments :  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the 
Jews  should  fall  on  this  rock ,-  should  refuse  to  build  on  him 
as  the  only  foundation  of  their  hopes  ;  but  should,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  shake  and  overthrow  it,  oe  themselves  scattered  and 
broken  to  pieces.  The  same  prophet  declared  that  he  should 
(vi.  9,  10,  11.)  veil  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  learned,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  illiterate ;  that  he  should 
(xlii.  1,  &c.)  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  dis- 
eased, and  light  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  with  dark- 
ness ;  that  he  should  teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and 
should  be  the  great  instructor  of  the  Gentiles ;  that  (Ix.  10.) 

*  Dr.  White's  Bampton Lectures,  p.  291. 2d  edit. 

«  Dan.  ix.  M— 27.  •  Haggai  U.  6—9.     Mai.  iii.  I 

•  Micab  V.  2.    Matt  il.  1     Heb.  Tii.  11 
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kings  should  fall  clown  before  him,  and  all  nations  pay  him 
homage  and  obedience;  that  his  reign  should  be  gentle  and 
benevolent ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his  gospel  should  har- 
monize the  jarring  (Iv.  13.)  passions  of  mankind,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  es- 
ablish  peace  and  purity  on  the  earth.  (Ivi.  G,  7,  8.) 

5.  In  the  fifty-third  chapter,  the  prophet  gives  a  most 
striking  and  ailecting  picture  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of 
the  Messiah  amidst  the  most  distressmg  and  humiliating 
scenes  through  which  he  passed.  His  Death,  considered  as 
the  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  was  an 
object  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  pleased  the  Divine 
Being  strongly  to  mark  the  more  distinguished  circumstances 
of  it  m  prophetic  language  ;  to  the  end  that  our  faith  in  him 
might  have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was  necessary 
to  give  satisfaction  to  modest  and  impartial  inquirers. 

The  fact  in  every  respect  corresponded  with  the  prediction ; 
and  so  far  was  the  prophet  introduced  into  the  secret  counsels  of 
the  divine  mind,  that  when  he  spoke  of  future  events,  he  appears 
to  be  relating  their  past  history :  for  to  that  omniscient  God, 
whose  light  directed  the  prophet's  eye  through  the  darkest  re- 
cesses of  distant  ages,  prescience  and  accompUshment  are  the 
same ;  and  the  future  and  the  past  form  but  one  object.  Hence 
lire  most  striking  scenes  of  Christ's  passion  are  delineated  by  the 
prophetic  pencil  with  the  same  truth  and  exactness  as  if  they 
had  been  drawn  on  the  spot  when  the  secret  volume  of  the  divine 
decrees  was  unrolled,  and  when  that  which  had  been  foreseen  in 
vision  was  exhibited  m  reality.' 

■  In  addition  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  may  remark, 
that  long  before  his  time  David  foretold  the  change  of  the 
order  of  the  priesthood  by  the  Messiah, — the  office  he  should 
sustain, — the  sufferings  which  he  should  undergo, — and  the 
glorious  triumphs  he  should  enjoy  from  his  resurrection,  his 
ascension,  and  the  extensive  propagation  of  his  gospel.2 

6.  The  Messiah  was  not  to  lie  in  the  grave  and  see  cor- 
ruption,3  but  was  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day 
after  his  interment,'^  and  to  ascend  into  heaven,  there  to  reiga 
at  his  Father's  right  hand,  invested  with  universal  dominion.^ 

How  exactly  all  these  things  were  accomplished  in  the  person 
of  Christ  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  carefully  compares  these 
predictions  with  their  fulfilment. 

>  Compare  Mark  xx.  27,  28.— White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  291—294. 
So  striking  is  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  above  referred  to,  and  with  such  pre- 
ci.sion  has  it  been  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  that  the  modern 
opposers  of  revelation  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  absurd  and 
contradictory  assertions  in  order  to  evade  the  forcible  argiU7icnt  which  it 
affords  to  the  trutli  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  some  have  atfirmed,  that  the 
prophecy  in  question  was  composed  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian ajra.  Not  to  repeat  the  evidence  already  aflduced  (see  pp.  27 — 33.  supra) 
for  the  genuineness  of  Isaiali's  writings  as  a  component  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, we  may  remark  that  this  assertion  is  completely  refuted  by  the  fad 
of  his  prophecy  being  extant  in  the  Septuaginl  Greek  version  of  tlie  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  was  executed  ojily  282  years  before  the  Christian  rora. 
Other  opposers  of  revela'ion  assert  that  Jeremiah  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  prophet  referred.  Tt  s  opinion  was  first  asserted  by  the  Jewisli  rabbi 
Saadiall  Gaon  (in  AbenE  ,ra'9  conmientary  on  Isaiah),  and  was  adopted  by 
Grnlius,  from  whom  it  has  been  copied  by  Collins,  Paine,  andother  infidel 
writers.  But  the  characters  given  of  the  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
prophecy,  by  no  means  agree  with  Jeremiah.  For  this  person  is  repre- 
sented as  one  without  guilt,  entirely  free  from  sin,  and  who  had  never  gone 
astray  like  other  men  ;  as  one  who  was  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others,  which 
sufferings  lie  was  to  bear  with  the  utmost  patience, — nay,  he  was  even  to 
make  intercession  for  those  traasgressors  who  were  the  cause  of  his  suf- 
ferings ;  and  though  he  was  to  be  cut  off,  or  die,  yet  he  was  to  live  again, 
have  a  large  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  and  be  highly  exalted  and 
dignified.  Now  none  of  these  characters  are  applicable  to  Jeremiah,  who 
was  subject  to  the  same  sinful  infirmities  as  other  men  are  ;  he  was  not 
wounded  or  bruised,  nor  did  he  die  for  the  sins  of  liis  people  ;  and  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  underwent  on  their  account  he  was  so  far  from  bearing 
with  patience,  that  he  even  cursed  the  day  toherein  he  loas  born  (Jer.  xx.  14.) 
on  account  of  them ;  and  prayed  that  he  might  see  the  Tengeance  of  God 
upon  his  countrymen  (xx.  12.),  and  that  God  would  pull  them  out  like  sheep 
for  the  slaughter,  and  prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter,  (xii.  3.) 
Further,  Jeremiaii  had  not  a  large  numoer  of  disciples,  neither  was  he  ex- 
alted and  extolled  as  the  person  described  by  Isaiah  is  said  to  be.  But  all 
and  every  part  of  this  prophecy  exactly  agrees  ^vith  the  Messiah,  Jesus, 
whose  first  appearance  was  mean  and  abject;  on  which  account  he  was 
despised  by  men,  from  whom  he  suffered  many  things  with  inexpressible 
patience,  and  at  last  endured  an  ignominious  death,  which  was  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  :  and  being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is 
now  exalted  high,  on  his  Father's  right  hand,  where  he  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  transgressors ;  and  has  ever  since  had  a  large  number  of 
disciples,  who  have  embraced  his  doctrines  and  espoused  his  cause, — a 
seed  which  has  served  him  and  will  continue  to  serve  him  until  time  shall 
be  no  more.  For  an  account  of  other  evasions,  to  which  the  modern  Jews 
have  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  see  Bp. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  pp.  183, 134,  folio.  10th  edit. ;  alsoPaley's  Evidences, 
voL  ii.  Dp.  1—11.,  and  Reiigionis  Naturalis  et  Revelatae  Principia,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
431-443. 

»  Psal.  ii.  6,  &c.  xxii.  ex. 

»  Compare  Psal.  xvi.  10.  with  Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

■«  Compare  Hos.  vi.2.  with  Matt.  xx.  19.  xxviii.  1—7.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

»  Compare  Psal.  xvi.  11.  Ixviii.  18.  and  Isa.  ix.  7.  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.  Acts 
i.  9.  and  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 


7.  Lastly  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  abolish 
THE  OLD,  and  introduce  a  new  Covenant  or  dispensation 
with  his  people  ;  and  accordingly,  Jesus  Christ  brought  in  a 
more  perfect  and  rational  economy.'' 

The  old  covenant  is  abolished,  and  its  observance  rendered 
impossible  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Judsea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  that  temple  and  altar,  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  public  worship  depended.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant is  come,  as  to  question  those  external  facts  which  prove 
that  the  ancient  covenant  subsists  no  longer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  evangelical  historians  showed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  by  Christ  is  remarkable,  for 
they  did  not  apply  them  with  hesitation,  as  if  they  were 
doubtful  concerning  their  sense,  or  undecided  as  to  their  object. 
Their  boldness  of  assertion  bore  the  stamp  and  character  of 
truth.  They  had  the  clearest  proofs,  more  particularly  from 
miracles,  that  their  master  was  the  promised  Messian,  and 
therefore  were  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  prophecies  centred 
in  him*  They  appear  to  have  had  no  conception,  that  this 
evidence  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  referable  to  any 
one  else ;  and  therefore  they  pressed  the  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  minds  of  the  unconverted, 
with  all  the  sinqerity  of  conviction,  and  all  tlie  authority  ot 
truth.''  

The  preceding  is  a  concise  view  of  the  predictions  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  the  advent,  life,  doctrine, 
sufferings,  death,  resurrectjjDn,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  therefore,  predicted  concern- 
ing one  person  so  many  years  before  he  was  born,  and  of 
such  an  extraordinary  nature, — all  accomplished  in  Christ, 
and  in  no  other  person  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world, — 
point  him  out  with  irresistible  evidence  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  If  only  w?e  single  man  had  left  a  book 
of  predictions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  distinctly 
and  precisely  marked  out  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other 
circumstances  of  his  advent,  life,  doctrine,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  ; — a  prophecy,  or  series  of  prophecies,  so 
astonishing,  so  circumstanced,  so  connected,  would  be  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  and  would  have  infinite 
weight.  But  the  miracle  is  far  greater :  for,  here  is  a  suc- 
cession of  men,  for  four  thousand  years,  who  were  widelj^" 
separated  from  each  other  by  time  and  place,  yet  who  regu- 
larly, and  without  any  variation,  succeeded  one  another  to 
foretell  the  same  event.  Here,  therefore,  the  hand  of  God  is 
manifest;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  all  the  prophecies  have 
been  present  to  his  miiid  :  he  has  taken  from  them  all  that 
seemed  contradictor}^  when  not  considered  in  respect  to  him ; 
he  has  equally  accomplished  them,  whether  the  thing  they 
predicted  concerning  him  were  humiliating  or  divine;  and 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the  centre  and  end  of  them  all, 
by  reducing  them  to  unity  in  his  own  person. 

Further,  oy  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which 
is  the  particular  and  incommunicable  character  of  Jesua 
Christ,  all  seducers  or  pretended  messiahs,  whether  past  or 
future,  are  couAncted  ot  imposture.  A  few  considerations 
will  fully  prove  this  point. 

There  is  but  one  deliverer  promised,  and  to  one  only  do 
the  Scriptures  bear  testimony.  Whoever,  therefore,  has 
neither  been  promised  nor  foretold,  can  be  nothing  but  an 
impostor ;  and  whoever  cannot  ascend  as  high  as  the  first 
promise,  or  grounds  himself  upon  Scriptures  less  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Jews,  stands  convicted  of  imposture  by 
that  circumstance  alone,  either  because  he  has  iw  title,  or  has  . 
only  a  false  one. 

All  the  prophets  foretell  what  the  Messiah  is  to  do  and 
suffer :  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  between  him  who 
has  done  and  suffered  what  the  prophets  foretold,  and  him 
who  has  had  no  knowledge  of  their  predictions,  or  has  not 
fulfilled  them. 

Among  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  there  are  some  that 
cannot  be  repeated,  and  which  are  so  annexed  to  certabi 
times  and  places,  that  they  cannot  be  imitated  by  a  fake  Mes- 
siah. It  was  necessary,  for  instance,  that  the  true  Messiah 
should  come  into  the  world  before  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple,  because  he  was  to  teach  there.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  lay  the  foundations  of  the  chiirch  in 
Jerusalem,  because  from  Mount  Sion  it  was  to  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  world.     It  was   necessary  that  the  Jews 

6  Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.  with  Heb.  viii  6 — 13. 
'  Kctton  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
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should  reject  him  heforc  their  <lisper8ion,  because  it  was  to 
oe  t\\^  puriislimcnt  of  their  wilful  blindness.  Finally,  it  was 
necessiry  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  should  1)C  his 
work  or  that  of  his  disciples,  since  it  is  by  this  visible  murk 
that  the  prophets  point  him  out. 

Now  tlie  tenii)le  is  no  more ;  Jenisalem  is  possessed  by 
stranjfcrs  ;  the  Jews  are  dispersed,  and  the  Oeniiles  are  eon- 
verted.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Messiah  is  come  ;  but 
it  is  nr)t  less  manifest  that  no  one  else  can  repeat  the  proofs 
which  he  has  friven  of  his  cominir;  and  consequently,  »(o  one 
else  con  ncfnnplish  what  t he  prophctn  foretold  would  bt  fulfilled 
by  the  ATcssiah. 

Bishop  Hurd's  fine  view  of  prophecy  will  terminate  this 
class  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions  with  preat  propriety 
and  force.  "  If,"  says  that  very  learned  and  elegant  writer, 
"  we  look  into  those  writinors,  we  find, — 

1.  "  Th?.t  pro])hecy  is  of  a  prodifrious  extent ;  that  it  com- 
menced IVom  till'  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things  :  that  for  many  ages  it  was  delivered 
darkly,  to  few  persons,  and  with  large  intervals  from  the 
date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of  another ;  but,  at  length,  be- 
came more  clear,  more  frequent,  and  was  uniformly  carried 
on  in  tlie  line  of  one  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally,  to 
be  the  repository  of  the  divine  oracles;  that,  with  some  in- 
termission, the  spirit  of  prophecy  subsisted  among  that  peo- 
ple to  the  coining  of  Christ ;  that  he  himself  and  his  apos- 
tles exercised  this  power  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner ; 
and  left  behind  them  many  predictions,  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  wnieh  profess  to  respect  very  distant 
events,  and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St.  .lohn's 
expression,  to  that  period,  when  the  myislery  of  God  shall  be 
perfected.  (Rev.  x.  7.) 

2.  "  Further,  besicles.the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme, 
the  dignity  of  the  person  whom  it  concerns  deserves  our 
consideration.  He  is  described  in  terms  which  excite  the 
most  august  and  magnificent  ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  in- 
deed, sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  as  the 
son  if  man ,-  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time  of  more  than 
mortal  extraction.  He  is  even  rejiresentcd  to  us,  as  being 
superior  to  men  and  angels  ;  as  nir  above  all  principality 
and  power,  above  all  that  is  accounted  great,  whether  in 
heaven  or  in  earth ;  as  the  word  and  wisdom  of  God ;  as  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  Father ;  as  the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 
he  made  the  world ;  as  the  briohtness  of  his  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person.  We  have  no  words  to  denote 
greater  ideas  than  these :  the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate 
Itself  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendent  worth 
and  excellence  is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  pro- 
phets bear  witness. 

3.  "  Lastly,  the  declared  purpose,  for  which  the  Messiah, 
prefigured  by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the 
world,  corresponds  to  all  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It 
was  not  to  deliver  an  oppressed  nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or 
to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to  achieve  one  of  those 
acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic.  No  :  it  was  not 
a  mighty  state,  a  victvn-  people — 

"  '  Non  res  Ronianx  perituraque  regno — ' 
that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  di- 
vine person.  It  was  another  and  far  sublimer  purpose,  wliich 
He  came  to  accomplish  :  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which 
all  our  policies  are  poor  ana  little,  and  all  the  perfoninances 
of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver  a  world  trom  ruin  ;  to 
abolish  sin  and  death ;  to  purify  and  immortalize  human 
nature  :  and  thus,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 

"There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  account.  I  deliver  the 
undoubted  sense,  if  not  always  the  very  words,  of  Scripture. 

"  Consider  then  to  what  this  representation  amounts.  Let 
us  unite  the  several  parts  of  it  and  bring. them  to  a  point. 
A  spirit  of  prophecy  per\'ading  all  time ;  characterizing  one 
person,  of  tne  highest  dignity ;  and  proclaiming  the  accom- 

Slishmeut  of  one  purpose,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most 
ivine,  that  imagination  itself  can  project. — Such  is  the  scrip- 
tural delineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that 
economy  which  we  call  Prophetic!"' 

Class  IV. 

Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

The  predictions  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 

«  Bp.  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  Serin,  ii. 
•VVT)rks,  vol.  V.  pp.  3&— 37.) 
Vol.  I.  R 


are  not  less  evidently  the  inspiration  cf  Omniscience  tJian 
those  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  prophecies  of  Christ,  indeed,  were  such  as  gave  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  his  divine  character,  and  clearly  proved 
I'im  to  be  filled  with  a  spirit  more  than  human.  He  uttered 
numerous  predictions  of  events,  altogether  improbable  on  the 
ground  of  present  appeaiances,  and  such  as  the  most  pene- 
trating uiind  could  never  have  foreseen,  nor  conjectured,  much 
less  have  described  with  all  their  peculiarities,  and  marked 
out  the  several  incidents  that  attended  them.  Thus,  Jesus 
Christ  foretold  his  own  death  and  resurrection  with  an  enu- 
meration of  many  circumstances  attending  them, — the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, — the  astonishing  (and  to  all  human  views 
improljable)  fate  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  city, — and  the  universal  spread  of  his 
gospel,  together  with  its  cxtraordinarj'  and  glorious  triumph 
over  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  all 
the  violent  oppcsition  to  which  it  would  be  exposed.^ 

1.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  own  Death  several  times, 
with  an  enumeration  of  many  of  the  circumstances  that  were 
to  attend  it. 

In  Matt,  xvi,  21.  he  told  his  disciples  that  he  must  ^o  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  there  suffer  nany  things  of  the  elders,  and  chief 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  hilled.  In  Mark  x.  33,  34.  and 
Matt.  XX.  18,  19.  he  foretells,  more  particuarlly,  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  proceed  against  him,  viz.  that  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  ii'oidd  condemn  him  to  death,  but  that  they  would 
not  put  him  to  death,  but  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  mock, 
and  sconrge,  and  crucify  him,  which  was  afterwards  done  by 
Pilate,  the  Roman  governor.  He  likewise  predicted  in  what 
manner  this  was  to  be  accompli.shed,  as  that  he  would  be 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  by  the  man  ivho  dipped  his 
hands  -with  him  in  the  dish,  and  that  all  his  disciples  -uonld 
forsake  him.  (Matt.  xx.  18.  xxvi.  23.  31.)  And  when  Peter 
declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  him,  Christ  foretold  that  the 
apostle  would  deny  him,  with  very  particular  circumstances  of 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  denial.  This  night  before  the  cock 
croiv  twice,  thou  shall  deny  me  thrice  (Matt,  xiv,  30.)  ;  all  which 
was  punctually  accompUshed. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  also  distinctly  predicted  his  Resurrection, 
with  its  circumstances,  viz.  that  he  should  rise  again  the  f bird 
day  (Matt.  xvi.  21.),  and  that  after  he  ivas  risen  he  would  go 
bifore  them  into  Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  32.),  which  was  fulfilled. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  16.) 

3.  He  likewise  foretold  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  apostles,  in  miraculous  powers  and  gifts,  and  specifies 
the  place  where  the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend. 

Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  vpon  you;  but 
tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jert-sulem  until  ye  be  endued  ivith  power 
from  on  high.  (Lukexxiv.  49.)  And  he  particularly  declares 
what  the  clTects  of  such  descent  should  be  : — .^nd  these  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe  ;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out 
devils,  and  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall  lake 
up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not 
hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover.  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18.)  All  which  was  punctually  fulfilled 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
following  part  of  that  history. 

4.  The  next  instance  of  Christ's  prophetic  spirit  is,  his 

FORETELLING    THE     DESTRUCTION    OF    .IeRUSALEM,    and    of    itS 

celebrated  temple,  with  all  its  preceding  signs,  and  conco- 
mitant and  subsequent  circumstances.  He  not  onlj-  predicted 
the  period  when  this  awful  event  should  take  place,  but 
described  the  very  ensigi.s  of  those  arms  which  were  to  effect 
the  direful  catastro})he  ;  and  also  foretold  the  various  ca- 
lamities that  should  befall  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  total 
ruin  in  which  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy  should  be 
involved  :  and  the  very  generation,  that  heard  the  prediction, 
lived  to  be  the  miserable  witnesses  of  its  fulfilment.^  Of  the 
prophecies,  indeed,  that  respect  the  Jews  (and  which  are 
common  to  the  New  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Testament),  some 
have  long  since  been  accomplished ;  others  are  every  day 
receiving  their  accomplishment  before  our  eyes,  and  all  of 
them  abundantly  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  pro- 
phecy. The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  unparalleled 
circumstances  of  horror,  is  not   more   clearly  recorded  by 

»  On  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume, 
No.  VI.  chap.  ii. 

»  See  the  particulars  of  this  prophecy,  with  the  historical  evidence  of 
its  fulfilment,  in/ra,  in  the  Appendix,  Mo.  VI.  chapter  ii. 
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Josephus,'  than  it  is  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  did  the  latter  prophesy  only,  in  the  most  definite 
language,  the  dcstniction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvi.  28.),  and 
particularly  that  not  one  sione  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiii.  2.) 
should  be  left  upon  another;  he  also  expressly  foretold  that 
Jerusalem,  thus  destroyed,  should  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Gentiles,  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled ; 
while  the  Jews  were  to  be  carried  away  captive  into  all  lands : 
and  according  to  the  denunciation  of  their  great  lawgiver 
(Deut.  xxviii*.  37.),  were  to  become  an  astonishment  and  a 
by-word. 

Jerusalem  WAS  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  temple  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Whatever  the  distinguished  atiection 
of  the  Jews  for  their  religion  and  country  could  suggest,  and 
whatever  infidelity  and  hatred  of  Christianity  could  help 
forward  in  their  favour,  was  tried  in  vain,  with  the  malignant 
view  of  confronting  and  defeating  these  prophecies.  The  apos- 
tate Julian, — an  emperor  qualified  for  the  attempt  by  his  riches, 
power,  and  persevering  hostility  to  the  name  of  Christ, — collected 
the  Jews  from  all  countries,  and  led  them  on,  under  his  favourite 
Alypius,  to  rebuild  llicir  temple.  Evei-y  human  power  co-operated 
with  them,  and  every  difficulty  appeared  to  have  vanished  :  when 
on  a  sudden,  the  work  was  broken  up  with  terror  and  precipita- 
tion ;  and  an  enterprise  of  which  the  execution  was  so  zealously 
desired  and  so  powerfully  supported,  was  at  once  deserted.  As 
the  influence  of  human  means  was  entirely  engaged  in  its  favour, 
the  miscarriage  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  supernatural  interposi- 
tion. What  this  was,  we  are  infonned  by  contemporary  and 
other  writers,  and  particularly  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  whose 
testimony  as  a  pagan,  a  philosopher,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  the 
apostate  prince,  infidelity  would  fully  and  readily  admit,  were 
it  not  beforehand  apprized  of  its  contents.  He  declares,  that 
"  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foundation,  with 
frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time 
inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and  that  the 
victorious  element  continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  bent,  as 
it  were,  to  repel  their  attempts,  the  enterprize  was  abandoned."- 
So  satisfactory  and  decisive  is  this  evidence  of  the  impartial 
heathen  writer,  that  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  although  he  attempts  with  stubborn  scepticism 
to  invalidate  some  of  its  proofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  im- 
partial authorities,  is  compelled  not  only  to  acknowledge  the 
general  fact,  but  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which 
it  was  accompanied  and  distinguished.^ 

How  literally  the  latter  part  of  the  above-noticed  prediction, 
relative  to  the  dispersion  and  degradation  of  the  Jews,  has  been 
fulfilled,  from  the  days  of  Titus  and  Hadrian  to  the  present 
time,  every  historian  informs  us:  that  it  is  so  noxv,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses  and  personal  knowledge.  The  na- 
tions, that  once  shook  the  world  with  their  arms,  have  in  their 
turns  disappeared,  and  mingled  again  with  the  common  mass  of 
mankind :  but  the  Jews,  though  exiles  in  every  country  under 
heaven,  and  in  evci-y  country  oppressed,  hated,  and  despised, 
have  yet,  by  a  peculiar  fate,  of  which  the  world  affords  no  second 
instance,  survived,  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  the  loss 
of  their  country  and  the  dissolution  of  their  government,  have 
preserved  their  name  and  language,  their  customs  and  religion, 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe ;  and,  though  themselves  not  a  peo- 
ple, have  yet  subsisted  a  separate  and  distinct  race  in  the  midst 
of  every  other  nation.  Having  totally  lost  the  sceptre,  and  hav- 
ing no  Icnogiver  independently  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  they  aflbrd 
a  standing  proof  that  the  Shiloh  is  come,  to  -whom  the  gathering 
of  the  people  should  be;  and  thus  exhibit  a  wonderful  example 
of  the  truth  of  their  own  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  continual  and  increasing  evidence  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  ours. 

5.  Further,  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  should  have  a 
Church  and  People,  not  only  by  express  prophecies,  but 
also  by  monuments  or  ordinances  of  perpetual  observance, 
instituted  by  him  for  his  church,  and  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,''  subsist  to  the  present  day.  He  commanded 
his  apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations ;  and  accordingly 
tlity  went  forth,  after  his  ascension,  and  preached  the  Gospel 

»  The  sixth  and  seventh  book  of  Josephus's  History  of  the  Jewish  War 
.  with  the  Romans,  contain  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events,  which  were 
predicted  by  Jesus  Christ  in  a/tio  icords. 

a  Amraian.  Marcell.  Hist.  hb.ju[iii.  c.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  332.  edit.  Bipont. 

»  Dechne  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  lOsT  Bp.  Warburton  has  fully  examined,  and 
vindicated,  the  history  of  the  event  above  noticed,  in  his  treatise  entitled 
"Julian;  or,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eruption, 
which  defeated  that  Emperor's  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem," in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  his  works. 

*  See  pp.  07.  supra 


every  where,  with  great  success,  the  Lord  worknig  with  them 
and  confirming  the  words  with  signs  or  mitacles  fullowing. 

Both  sacred  and  profane  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  after  the  death  of  its  author.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  ascension,  there  were  at  Jerusalem  about  otie 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  (Acts  i.  15.)  :  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, which  was  ten  days  afterwards,  there  were  added  to  them 
about  THREE  THOUSAND  SOULS  (ii.  41.) ;  and  soon  after  the 
number  of  the  men  was  about  five  thousand  (iv.  4.)  :  after  this 
we  are  told  that  multitudes  of  believers,  both  men  a7id  women, 
were  added  to  the  Lord;  that  the  number  of  the  disciples  were 
multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly,  and  that  a  great  company  of 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith,  (v.  and  vi.)  This  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  accomplished  within 
the  short  space  of  two  years  after  the  ascension.  In  the  rourse 
of  the  seven  following  years,  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the 
Gentiles  in  Ctesarea;  and,  a  year  after  this,  a  great  number  of 
them  was  converted  at  Antioch.  The  words  of  the  historian 
are — A  gheat  number  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord;— 
MUCH  people  was  added  to  the  Lord ; — and,  the  apostles  Bar 
nabas  and  Saul  taught  much  people,  (xi.  21.  24.  26.)  On 
the  death  of  Herod  (which  happened  next  year),  the  word  of  God 
GREW  and  MULTIPLIED  (xii.  24.)  ;  and,  in  the  three  following 
years,  when  Paul  preached  at  Iconium,  a  great  multitude 
both  of  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed  (xiv.  1.) ;  and  he 
afterwards  taught  mani  at  Derbe,  a  city  of  Ijvcaonia.  (21.)  In 
three  years  after  this,  or  in  sixteen  years  after  the  ascension, 
Paul  found  the  Gentile  converts  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia, 
established  in  the  faith,  and  increasing  in  number  daily, 
(xvi.  5.)  In  Thessalonica,  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  of 
the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women 
not  a  few.  (xvii.  4.)  At  Berea  mant  of  the  Jews  believed; 
also  of  honourable  women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men  not 
a  few  (12.):  at  Corinth,  mant  hearing,  believed  and  were 
baptized  (xviii.  8.) ;  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  Luke — 
so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed  (xix.  20.)-— 
proves  the  success  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus;  as  also  does 
the  complaint  of  Demetrius,  that  throughout  all  Asia  this  JPatd 
hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  people.  (26.)  At 
Athens  certain  men  clave  u7ito  him,  and  believed,   (xvii.  34.) 

What  the  evangelical  historian  here  relates  is  further  confirmed 
by  history  to  be  plain  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact:  for  the 
apostle  Paul  wrote  epistles  to  all  the  saints  at  Rome,  to  the 
c/mrches  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  at  Ephesus,  Colossse-,  and 
Thessalonica,  and  to  all  the  saints  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops 
and  deacons  ;  which  he  neither  would  nor  could  have  done,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  all 
these  places.  Further,  he  stationed  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and 
gave  him  directions  for  the  government  of  the  church  there ;  and 
he  left  Titus  in  Crete,  with  a  commission  to  set  in  order  the 
things  that  were  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city, 
(Tit.  i.  5.)  Peter  directs  his  epistle  to  the  elect,  scattered 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia. 
(1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.)  In  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  6.  23.) 
he  represents  the  Gospel  as  then  already  preached  in  all  the 
world,  and  to  every  creature  which  is  tinder  heaven.  This  was 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  about 
the  year  62  of  the  vulgar  asra.  We  also  learn  from  ecclesiastical 
history  that,  soon  after  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  churches 
were  established,  and  bishops  settled,  in  every  part  of  the  then 
known  world ;  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  recorded.  There 
were  also  Christian  writers,^  many  of  whose  works  are  still  ex- 

'  "It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  progress 
^i  rf.ristianity,  or  rather  of  tlie  character  and  quality  of  many  eraly  Chris- 
.•^■-,s,  of  their  learning  and  their  labours,  to  notice  the  number  of  Clirisiian 
wriiers  who  flourished  in  these  ages.  Saint  Jerome's  catalogue  contains 
sixty-six  wriiers  within  the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  first  six  years  of 
the  fourth ;  and  fifty-four  between  that  time  and  his  own,  viz.  a.  d.  392 
Jerome  introduces  his  catalogue  with  the  following  just  remonstrance : — 
'  Let  those,  who  say  the  church  has  had  no  philosophers,  nor  eloquent  and 
learned  men,  observe  who  and  what  they  were  who  founded,  established, 
and  adorned  it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our  faith  of  rusticity,  and  confess 
their  mistake.'  (Jer.  Prol.  in  Lib.  de  Sacr.  Eccl.)  Of  these  writers  several, 
as  Justin,  Irenffius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertiillian,  Origen,  Bardesanes, 
Hippolitus,  Eusebius,  were  voluminous  wiiters.  Christian  writers  abound- 
ed particularly  about  the  year  178.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
founded  a  library  in  that  city,  a.  d.  212.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Origen, 
founded  a  library  at  Ca;sarea,  a.  d.  294.  Public  defences  were  also  set 
forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in  the  course  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  Quadratns 
and  Aristides,  whose  works,  except  some  few  fragments  of  the  first,  are 
lost;  and  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  Justin  Martyr,  whose  works  re- 
main, presented  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors; Quadratus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  lo  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a 
second  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  ApoUinaris, 
bishop  ofHierapolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputation,  did  the  same 
to  Marcus  Antoainus,  twenty  yeara  afterwards  (Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  26 
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tant,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  at  Anlioch,  Smyrna,  Sardis, 
Edcssa,  Athens,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Koine,  and  in 
(iaui ;  and  who  have  already  furnished  us  with  striking  testimo- 
nies to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures 

In  considering  the  testimonies  above  cited  from  the  historian 
Luke,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  account  is  a  very  incom- 
plete narrative  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  a  very  small 
part  of  it  only  being  appropriated  to  the  history  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  more  particularly  of  Peter,  and  the  remainder  (forming 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  being  occupied  with 
the  rcl;itian  of  Paul's  conversion  and  apostolic  labours: — not  to 
mention  that,  in  this  history,  large  portions  of  time  are  passed 
over  with  a  very  slight  notice.  If,  therefore,  what  we  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  true,  much  more  than  is  contained  in 
that  history  must  be  true  also.  We  arc,  moreover,  indebted  for 
the  information,  which  it  presents  to  us  respecting  the  spread  of 
the  Go.spel,  more  to  incident  or  occasion  than  to  any  design  in 
the  historian  to  magnify  the  number  or  rank  of  the  converts. 
Thus,  Luke  is  totully  silent  concerning  some  of  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  converts  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith, 
at  Philippi,  Galatia,  and  other  places  and  countries;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  we  should  have  known  any  thing  of  the  number  in 
many  places,  had  not  incidents  occurred,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  historian  to  mention  them.' 

Besides  the  intimatious  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
respectinjr  the  progress  of  Christianity,  its  wonderful  and 
speedy  propagation  thronghout  the  world  is  attested  by  the 
joint  consent  of  contemporary  pagan  and  cf  Christian  writers. 

Thus,  the  historian  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  persecutions  by 
Nero,  A.  n.  G.5,  says,  that  t/tis  /testiknt  superstition  (so  he  terms 
the  Christian  religion)  spread  itself  not  only  through  Judaea,  but 
even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  that  a  vast  multiliuk  of  Christians 
was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.  Here  then  is  a 
most  incontestable  proof  of  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, In  the  time  of  Nero,  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel  at  Jerusalem,  there  was 
not  only  a  vast  multitude  at  Rome,  who  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  also  a  large  number  of  Christians  who  were 
arraigned  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  profession  of  their 
faith.  But  most  strong  is  the  testimony  of  the  younger  Pliny 
in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  107,  from  which  we 
learn  that,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  the 
Christians  abounded  in  those  provinces;  that  informations  had 
been  lodged  against 'many  on  this  account;  and  that  he  had 
made  diligent  inquiry,  even  by  torture,  into  the  nature  of  the 
charge  against  them,  but  could  not  discover  any  crime  of  which 
tlicy  were  guilty,  besides  (what  he  terms)  an  evil  and  excessive 
superstition.  He  adds,  that  he  thought  it  necessary,  on  this 
occasion,  to  consult  the  emperor,  "especially  on  account  of  the 
grkat  numb  Ell  of  persons,  luho  are  in  dang-er  of  sitfferitig : 
for  many,  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes,  are 
accused  and  ~u'ill  be  accused;  nor  has  the  contagion  of  this 
siil>erstition  seized  cities  07i/y,  but  the  lesser  tokens  also,  and 
the  open  country."  And  he  further  intimates  that  the  temples 
had  been  almost  deserted,  the  sacred  solemnities  discontiniced, 
and  that  the  victims  had  met  with  but  few  purchasers.'^  Thus 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed  in  a  province 
far  distant  from  Judaia,  within  seventy  years  after  its  first  pro- 
mulgation. 

The  Christian  Fathers  attest  the  same  rapid  and  exten- 
sive progress  of  the  Gospel. 

Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  testifies 

Sen  also  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  CC6);  and  ten  years  after  this,  ApoUonius,  who 
SutTcred  martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Oomniodiis,  composed  an  apology 
for  his  faith,  which  he  read  in  the  senate,  and  whicli  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. (Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  C87.)  Fourteen  years  after  the  apology  of  Apol- 
lonius,  Terlullian  addressed  the  work,  which  now  remains  under  that  name, 
to  the  governor.'!  of  provinces  in  the  Roman  empire;  and  aliout  the  same 
lime,  Minucius  Frlix  composed  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
is  still  extant ;  and  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  copious  de- 
fences of  Christianity  were  published  by  Arnobius  and  Lactaiitius."  Paley's 
Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231.  233. 

>  The  incidents  above  alluded  to  are,  "  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian 
converts;  the  rest  from  persecution;  Ilerod's  death;  the  sending  of  Bar- 
nabas to  Antioi;h,  and  Uarnabas  calling  Paul  to  his  assistance  ;  Paul  coming 
to  a  place,  and  finding  there  disciples ;  the  clamour  of  the  Jews ;  the  com- 
plaint of  artificers  ii\terested  in  the  sujiport  of  the  popular  religion;  the 
reason  assigned  to  induce  Paul  to  give  satisl'action  to  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem. Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it  is  probable  that  no  notice 
whatever  would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  converts,  in  several  of 
the  passages  in  which  that  notice  now  appears.  All  this  tends  to  remove 
the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  exaggerate  or  deceive."  Paley's  Evidences, 
vol.  i.  p.  2U. 

»  See  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  at  length,  pp.  82,  83,  64. 
nipra. 


that  this  apostle  preached  "  both  in  the  east  and  west,  taught 
the  WHOLE  WOULD  righteous/iess,  and  travelled  to  the  utmost 
parta  of  the  west."^  Justin  Mahtyii,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  (a.  d.  140,  about  thirty  years  after  the  date  of 
Pliny's  letter),  says,  that  in  his  time  "there  was  no  taut  oJ 
munk-ind,  whether  Jiarburiuns  or  Greeks,  among  whom  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  up  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."^  Ihen.kus, 
who  later  in  the  same  century  (a.  u.  170)  was  bishop  of  Lyons 
in  Gaul,  a-ssures  us  that  "  the  Gospel  was  preached  tuuoughout 
THE  WHOLE  woiiLH,  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples;^  and  that,  in  his  time,  there  were 
churches  founded  in  Germany,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  in  the  East, 
Egypt,  and  Eybia."'^  After  fifty  years  (a.  d.  190)  Teutul- 
LiAN,  another  Christian  father,  appeals  to  the  Roman  governors, 
saying — "  We  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  your 
cities,  islands,  towns,  and  burghs ;  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the 
forum  ;^-every  sex,  age,  rank,  and  condition  are  converts  to 
Christianity."'  Thirty  years  farther  down,  Orioen  (a.  d.  220) 
represents  Christianity  as  now  triumphant.  "By  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,"  says  he,  "  the  ChrLslian  religion  has  so  flou- 
rished and  increased,  continually,  that  it  is  now  preached  freely, 
and  without  molestation,  although  there  were  a  thousand  obsta- 
cles to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world."^ 
About  eighty  years  after  thi.s,  a.  d.  306,  Christianity,  under 
Constantine,  became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  cm* 
pire.a 

The  Character  (fthe  A^e  in  which  the  Chriggian  faith  was 
first  propagated  also  demands  a  distinct  consideration. 

It  was  not  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  period,  but  was  re- 
markable for  those  improvements  by  which  the  human  faculties 
were  strengthened.  In  most  countries  knowledge  was  dill'used 
further  and  more  universally  than  it  had  been  at  any  former 
time :  there  never  was  a  more  learned,  more  philosophical,  or 
more  discerning  age,  than  that  in  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  proposed  to  mankind;  and  when,  from  the  profound  peace 
which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  government,  an  ca-sy 
communication  subsisted  between  all  countries,  so  that  wise  men 
could  not  only  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  as  had  hap- 
pened, but  could  also  freely  impart  to  one  another  their  senti- 
ments concerning  them.  Now,  in  such  an  enlightened  age  as 
this  was,  \{  Hive  facts  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  had 
been  false,  they  would  instantly  have  been  discerned  to  be  so; 
and  the  confutation  of  them  would  have  quickly  passed  from  cne 
country  to  another,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  persons  who 
had  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  belief  of  them.  The  genera- 
lity of  the  first  converts,  it  is  true,  were  men  in  the  middle  and 
lower  stations  of  life ;  but  even  these,  in  an  age  of  such  know- 
ledge and  intercourse,  were  sufficiently  secured  against  fal-s* 
pretensions  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  supposing  even  that  theii 
minds  were  but  imperfectly  imbued  with  knowledge,  their  at- 
tachment  to  their  first  religious  notions  would  be  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ignorance,  and  no  argument  would  be  suliicient 
to  induce  persons  of  this  character  and  rank  to  change  theii 
principles  but  evident  miracles.  Wherefore,  this  class  of  persons 
being  converted  in  such  numbers,  and  so  early,  is  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  many  and  great  miracles  were  every  where 
wrought  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  not  confined  to  the  middle  and  lowei 
ranks  of  life  ;  even  in  the  earliest  age,  we  find  among  them  men 
of  character,  rank,  learning,  and  judgment,  whose  offices  and 
stations  rendered  them  conspicuous ;  courtiers,  statesmen,  chief 
priests  and  rulers,  governors  of  cities,  proconsuls,  consuls,  and 
heathen  philosophers  ;''J  many  of  whom  wrote  learned  and  abla 
apologies  for  the  Christian  faith,  which  are  still  extant.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  was  not  a  single  distinguished  {)erson,  in  this 
city,  orin  that  nation,  who  obeyed  the  Gospel ;  but  vast  multitudes 
of'the  noble,  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as 

»  Clement,  Epist.  I.  ad  Corinth.  %  5. 

«  Justin.  Dial,  cum  Try  phone,  p.  S15. 

»  Irena;us,  adv.  Ha;res,lib.  i.  c.2.  •  Ibid.  c.  4. 

■>  Apol.  c.  37.  8  i„  Cels.  lib.  i. 

»  For  a  full  view  of  the  universal  and  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity 
with  the  various  testimonies  of  Christian,  and  especially  of  pagan,  authors, 
sec  M.  Vernet's  elaborate  Traits  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chrttienne, 
tomes  viii.  ii.  x.  See  also  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity. 

'<>  Arnobius,  who  flourished  In  the  former  part  of  the  third  century, 
urging  the  triumphant  elBcacy  of  the  Christian  faith,  says,  "  Who  would 
not  believe  it,  when  he  sees  in  how  short  a  time  it  has  conquered  so  great 
a  part  of  the  world;  when  men  of  so  great  understanding,  orators,  gram- 
marians, rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  philosophers,  have  re- 
nounced their  former  sentiments,  and  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  1"    Adv.  Gentes,  lib.  ii.  p.  21. 
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others,  in  every  country  (though  they  could  have  no  temptation 
or  inducement  whatever  to  forsake  the  religions  in  which  they 
had  been  educated),  voluntarily  embraced  Christianity,  and  wor- 
shipped Jesus  Christ  as  God,  constrained  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  truth  in  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel. 

A  circumstance  that  adds  weight  to  the  precedinjj  facts, 
and  which  therefore  deserves  particular  attention,  is,  that  the 
proftssion  of  Christianity  was  followed  hy  no  worldly  advantage, 
that  could  induce  men  to  renounce  their  native  religions,  and 
embrace  a  form  of  worship  so  different  from  every  thing  that 
was  then  practised. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  renounced  heathenism  not  only 
denied  themselves  many  gratifications  in  which  their  respective 
religions  had  formerly  indulged  them,  but  also  voluntarily  sub- 
jected themselves  to  a  rigid  and  severe  course  of  life,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  the  favour  of  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  loss  of  honour,  fame,  and  fortune,  yea, 
even  to  the  most  excruciating  and  terrible  sufferings.  By  the 
magistrates  they  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  ignominious 
punishments,  which  to  generous  minds  are  more  grievous  than 
death  itself.  They  were  imprisoned  and  proscribed  ;  they  were 
banished ;  they  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines ;  they 
were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  made  to  fight  with 
them  in  the  theatres  for  the  diversion  of  the  people  ;  they  were  put 
to  the  torture  ;  they  were  placed  in  redhot  iron  chairs  ;  they  were 
crucified,  impaled,  burnt  alive  ;  in  short,  they  were  subjected  to 
all  the  tormeifts  which  cruelty  and  barbarity,  refined  and  inflamed 
by  revenge,  could  invent ;  torments,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
excites  horror  in  the  human  mind.'  Now,  as  all  these  things  are 
most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  it  follows  that  whatever  was 
the  cause  of  them  would  be  received  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
and  difliculty.  Nothing  therefore  but  evidence,  the  most  con- 
vincing and  resistless,  could  make  men,  in  such  circumstances, 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  receive  a  reli- 
gion founded  thereon,  which  plunged  them  into  such  certain  and 
terrible  misfortunes.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed 
of  the  church  :  their  constancy  under  the  tortures  to  which  they 
were  exposed  excited  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philo- 
sophers,-' and  made  them  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of  that  re- 
ligion, which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strength,  and 
overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  even  raise  an  earnest  desire  of 
it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors.  This,  they  found,  had  not 
been  clfected  by  all  the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers,  whose 
writings  they  had  carefully  studied,  and  who  had  been  labouring 
at  this  great  point.  The  sight  of  these  dying  and  tormented  mar- 
tyrs engaged  them  to  search  into  the  history  and  doctrines  of  him 
for  whom  they  had  suffered.  The  more  they  investigated,  the 
more  they  were  convinced  ;  until  their  conviction  grew  so  strong, 
that  they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths,  and  either  actually 
laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  always  in  readiness  so  to  do,  rather 
than  depart  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.  To  adopt  the 
declaration  of  one,  whose  hatred  of  Christianity  will  acquit  him 
of  intentional  exaggeration  on  this  point : — "  While  that  great 
body"  (the  Roman  empire)  "  was  invaded  by  open  violence  or 
undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently 
insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  grew  up  in  silence  and 
obscurity  ;  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition ;  and  finally 
erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the 
capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the 
period  or  to  the  Umits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  a  revolution 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still  professed  by 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human 
kind  in  arts  and  learning,  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  industry 
and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely  diffused  to  the  most 
distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  by  means  of  their  colonies 
has  been  firmly  established  from  Cnaada  to  Chili,  in  a  world 
unknown  to  the  ancients."^ 

The  success  of  the  Gospel,  independently  of  its  heing  a 
literal  and  most  signal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  aff"ords  a  most 
striking  proof  of  its  truth  and  divine  origin,  when  we  con- 
sider the  weakness  and  meanness  of  the  instruments  that 
were  employed  in  this  great  work.  "  Destitute  of  all  human 
advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art,  not 
recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by 
eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and 

<  See  an  examination  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  first  propagation 
of  Christianity,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  infra. 

■i  Justin  Martyr,  Quadratus,  Aristides,  Athenagoras,  TertuUian,  Lactan- 
tius,  Arnobius,  and  others. 

»  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 


prevailed.  Twelve  men,  poor  and  artless,  and  illiterate,  we 
behold  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  op- 
position— over  the  tyranny  of  t'he  magistrate,  and  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  philosopher ;  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  They  ofiiered  violence  to  no 
man ;  they  did  not  go  about  to  compel  any,  by  force,  to  enter- 
tain the  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  to  enlist  under 
their  banner ;  they  were,  not  attended  with  legions  of  armed 
men,  to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  their  doctrine,  by 
plunder,  by  violence,  by  tortures  ;  neither  did  they  go  alaout 
to  tempt  and  allure  men  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting 
by  the  promises  of  temporal  rewards,  and  by  the  hopes  oF 
riches  and  honours  ;  nor  did  they  use  any  artificial  iubinua- 
tions  of  wit  and  eloquence  to  gain  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
On  the  contrary,  they  utterly  disclaimed,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  all  violent  and  harsh  measures  of  proceeding,  all  force 
and  compulsion  upon  the  human  conscience,  and  all  conver- 
sions made  by  the  terror  of  punishment  or  the  sword.  The 
weapons  of  their  warfare  were  the  purity,  spirituality,  and 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  Avhich  they  delivered,  the 
authority  of  the  high  name  by  Avhose  comm.ission  they 
preached,  and  the  miraculous  works  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  perform  ;  nor  did  they  use  any  other  arms  to  conquer 
the  virulence  of  their  enemies,  and  to  gain  proselytes  to  the 
faith,  except  patience,  meekness,  humility,  submission  to  the 
civil  power  in  all  things  lawful,  and  universal  good  will  to 
mankind.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were  numerous  enougli, 
long  before  the  empire  became  Christian,  to  have  attempted 
the  way  of  force,  had  it  been  permitted  to  them ;  and  the  in- 
sults, th«  oppressions,  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered, 
from  their  pagan  enemies,  were  enough  to  have  provoked  the 
most  passive  tempers  to  some  acts  of^hostilitj'^  and  resistance. 
But  every  one  knows  that  they  had  recourse  to  no  arms,  be- 
sides those  of  the  Spirit ;  they  took  no  advantage  cf  distracted 
times,  to  raise  commotions  in  behalf  of  the  new  religion,  or  to 
suppress  the  old  one:  yet  with  meekness,  and  psti^ence,  and 
suilering  ;  by  piety,  by  reason,  by  the  secret  influence  of  the 
divine  blessing  on  these  feeble  eflForts,  the  doctrine  cf  the 
cross  insensibly  gained  ground,  spread  itself  far  and  wide ; 
and  in  the  end  became  victorious  over  all  the  rage,  and 
power,  and  sophistry  of  an  unbelieving  world.  It  succeeded 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner:  it  dCiived 
that  success  from  truth ;  and  obtained  it  under  circumstr.nces 
where  falsehood  must  have  been  detected  and  crushed  :  and 
the  Christian  religion  has  remained  to  this  day  in  full  vigour, 
notwithstanding  its  adversaries  have  every  where  strenuously 
attacked  it  both  with  arguments  and  with  arms.  But  vain 
have  been  the  efforts  of  its  antagonists  :  all  fliat  they  have 
written  and  said  has  only  contributed  to  elucidate  and  con- 
firm those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  had  not  before  been  fully 
examined.  Driven  from  the  field  by  the  overpowering  weight 
and  evidence  of  facts,  the  insidious  ingenuity  of  the  infiael 
and  sceptic  has  been  employed  in  the  futile  and  preposterous 
endeavours  of  accounting  for  the  miraculous  success  of 
Christianity  from  causes  merely  human. 

Accordingly,  a  late  eminent  historian  (the  elegance  of 
whose  style  has  conferred  an  alarming  popularity  on  the 
licentiousness  of  his  opinions) — though  he  affects  to  admit 
that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  owing  to  the  con- 
vincing evidence  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  the  ruling  providence 
of  its  great  Author,  has  assigned  the  reception  of  Christianity 
to /ice  causes ;  each  of  whicn  he  has  represented  as  in  reality 
unconnected  wdth  any  divine  interposition.  And  as  his  account 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  has  been  industriously  circu- 
lated, in  a  detached  fonn,  by  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation, 
a  few  remarks  on  this  historian's  five  causes  may  properly 
claim  a  place  here.  The  causes  in  question  are  as  follow  : — 
"I.  The  Inflexible  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the  first  Christians, 
derived  from  the  Jews,  but  purified  from  the  unsocial  spirit 
which  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law.  II. 
The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  improved  by  every  additional 
circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that 
important  truth.  III.  The  Miraculous  Powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  church.  IV.  The  Pure  and  Austere  Morals  of 
the  first  Christians.  V.  The  Union  and  Discipline  of  the 
Christian  Republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent 
and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire."^ 
Such  are  the  historian's  five  causes ;  which,  unhappily  for 
his  sagacity,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  effects  he  supposes 
them  to  have  produced :  for  they  could  not  operate  till 
Christianity  had  obtained  a  considerable  establishment  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  fact  is  (as  we  have  already  shown  from  the 

«  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
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testimonios  of  heathen  as  well  aa  of  Christian  writers),' 
that  thtjir.l  and  grtati-^l  miracle,  in  the  propagaiian  of'  C/iris- 
fianifi/,  /uid  been  wnjught  BEFORE  l/n:  causes  tisHignca  by  him 
cou'd  bci!;in  to  apcrute.  "  Were  it,  indeed,  even  to  be  con- 
ceded, as  in  reason  it  never  will  be,  that  the  causes  assigned 
by  Mr.  (iibbon  for  the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  were 
ad'quiile  and  true,  one  diltieulty,  {jreat  as  it  is,  wouhl  only 
be  n^movcd  for  the  snbstitulinn  ot  a  jrreater.  For,  what  hu- 
man injrpnuity,  thoutrh  gifted  with  the  utmost  reach  of  dis- 
crimination, can  ever  attempt  the  solution  of  the  question, 
how  were  all  these  occult  causes  (for  hidden  they  must  have 
been),  whi^'h  the  wiiius  of  (Jibbon  first  discovered,  foreseen, 
tlioir  combination  known,  and  all  their  wonderful  effects  dis- 
tinctly descri!)ed  for  in.my  centuries  prior  to  their  existence, 
or  to  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  their  alleged  opera- 
tion r"^ 

liCt  us,  however,  briefly  examine  these  secondary  causes, 
an  1  see  if  tliey  really  are  adecjuate  to  the  effects  ascribed  to 
thom. 

1.  The  first  is  "/Ac  Injlexible  and  Intolfn-ant  Zeal  of  the 
fint  Chriitian^," 

But  h)^  an  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal,  such  as  condemned 
even  those  practices,  which,  in  the  oj)inion  of  the  historian, 
"  might  perhapa  have  been  tolerated  as  mere  civil  institutions," 
could  invite  pagans,  amidst  all  their  prejudices,  to  embrace  Cfftls- 
tianity,  does  not  seem  aliogethcr  easy  to  explain.  It  might,  in- 
deed, produce  the  only  elfcct,  which  the  historian  in  the  recapitu- 
lation of  bis  argument  might  assign  to  it ;  viz.  it  might  supply 
Christians  with  that  "  invincible  valour,"  which  should  keep  them 
firm  to  their  principles,  l)ut  it  could  hardly  be  of  service  in  con- 
verting pagans.  Is  not  then  this  secondary  cause  inadequate  to 
iVi-  declared  effect  ?  But  we  deny  the  fact  that  any  kind  or  any 
degree  of  intolerance  existed  among  the  primitive  Christians  ;  on 
the  contrary,  </jc^  experienced  every  possible  kind  of  suffering  and 
torture  fioia  the  intolerance  of  their  heathen  persecutors.  And, 
as  to  their  zeal,  wc  maintain  that  it  did  not  bear  the  slightest 
pimilitude  to  the  fierceness  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  from  whom 
it  is  insinuated  that  they  derived  it.  "  It  was  derived  from  very 
different  cauiscs,  and  aimed  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not  the 
narrow  and  temporal  interests  of  one  nation,  but  the  general  re- 
formation anJ  thf  spiritual  happiness  of  the  ivhole  tuorld,  whicli 
the  teachers  of  Christianity  were  anxious  to  promote.  That  firm- 
ness which  may  be  construed  into  intolerance,  and  that  activity 
wliich  we  arc  content  to  call  by  the  name  of  zeal,  had,  in  the 
u.-;uul  courio  of  human  affairs,  a  tendency  to  retard  rather  than 
to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian,  in- 
stead of  falling  into  the  fashionable  and  popular  intercommunity 
of  worship,  disdained — amid  the  terrors  of  impending  death — to 
throw  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter:  he  boldly  pronounced  the 
whole  system  of  pagan  mythology  imposture ;  and  charged  the 
whole  ritual  of  its  external  devotions  with  grovelling  superstition 
and  profane  idolatry." 

2.  To  the  next  secondary  cause  alleged  we  may  certainly 
attribute  more  force  ;  and  the  friends  of  Christianity  will  very 
readily  acknowledge  " //ic  Dxtrinc  of  a  Future  Life"(^de- 
livercd  as  it  was  with  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power)  to  have  had  its  share  in  spreading  the  belief  of  it. 

But  the  success,  perhaps,  was  owing  rather  to  this  demonstra- 
tion of  spirit  and  of  power  than  to  the  doctrine  itself,  which  was 
by  no  means  suited  either  to  the  expectations  or  wishes  of  the 
pagan  world  in  general :  for  it  was  offensive  to  the  Epicureans, 
by  the  punishments  it  denounced  against  the  voluptuous  and  the 
wicked ;  and  it  was  not  attractive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  ver}"-  re- 
ward:<  which  it  proposed.  The  pride  of  the  philosopher  was 
shocked  by  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  the  mode  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend  ;  and  the  imaginations  of  other  men 
were  feebly  impressed  by  the  representations  of  a  future  state, 
which  did  not  liold  out  the  serene  sky,  and  the  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments, of  an  clysiuin.  Men,  indeed,  must  have  believed  the  Gos- 
Ik\  in  general,  before  they  believed  the  doctrine  of  futurity  on  its 
authority  :  they  must  have  been  Christian  believers  before  they 
admitted  that  doctrine  ;  so  that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
tt  cause  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

3.  '•  The  MiracuUms  Powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church'''' 
are  assigned  as  a  third  cause  by  the  historian,  who  proceeds 
in  a  style  of  the  most  contemptuous  and  bitter  derision,  to 
insinuate  that  these  powers  were  never  possessed. 

The  considerations  already  offered  on  the  subject  of  miracles,3 

'  See  pp.  iriO— 131.  supra. 

»  Keith's  KviiJ.>ace  fmm  Prophecy,  p.  51.  note. 

»  See  pp.  81,  32,  83. 103.  supra. 


to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  prove  that  miraculous  powers 
were  not  merely  ascribed,  but  actually  possessed  by  the  apo.sllca 
and  first  preachers  of  Christianity;  to  which  wc  may  add,  that 
neither  Por[)hyry,  Cclsus,  Julian,  nor  any  other  of  its  must  viru- 
lent enemies,  denied,  or  attempted  to  deny,  the  existence  and 
reality  of  those  miracles  ;  and  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  improbable  cause  (magic)  to  which  they  ascribed  them. 
Besides,  the  Christian  miracles  were  liable  to  peculiar  ditficulties, 
which  obstructed  their  reception :  so  that  if  they  had  not  really 
and  indisputably  been  performed,  they  neither  could  nor  would 
have  been  credited.  "  The  multitude  of  popular  gods  admitted 
among  the  heathens  did,  by  necessary  consequence,  occasion  such 
a  multitude  of  pretended  miracles,  that  they  insensibly  lost  their 
force,  and  simh  in  their  esteem.  Though  the  philot;o])hers  in 
general,  and  men  of  reading  and  contemplation,  could  not  but 
discover  the  grossncss  and  absurdity  of  the  civil  religion,  yet  this 
could  have  little  effect  on  the  viilg-av  or  themselves : — not  on  the 
vnlffur,  because  it  wa.s  the  business  of  the  wi.sest  and  most  j-olitic 
heads  zealously  to  support  and  encourage  them  in  their  practices 
not  on  themselves,  because  if  they  despised  their  gods,  they  must 
despise  their  miracles  too."'  Now,  under  these  circumstance?, 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  mus^t 
have  created  an  immediate  and  stubborn  prejudice  against  their 
cause;  and  nothing  could  have  subdued  that  prejudice  but  mira- 
cles really  and  visibly  performed.  Mr.  Gibbon's  third  cause, 
therefore,  is  as  inadequate  as  the  two  preceding. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  is  "  the  Pare  and  Austere  Morals  of  the 
first  Christians,''''  which  he  reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  re- 
pentance for  former  sins,  and  to  an  impetuous  zeal  in  support- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

"  But  surely  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and  jealous  Romans, 
such  repentance  and  such  zeal  must  have  equally  excited  opposi' 
tion  to  Christianity,  The  first  would  have  provoked  contempt 
among  persons  of  their  daring  self-sufficiency ;  and  the  other 
would  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  magistrate.  True  it  is, 
that  the  Christians  had  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  virtues  did  ultimately  triumph  over  the  scorn  and 
malice  of  their  foes  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  a  religion,  producing 
such  effects  on  its  followers,  and  deriving  success  from  s.uch 
means,  carries  with  it  a  presumptive  proof  of  which  imposture 
never  could  boast,"  Though  the  historian  ascribes  the  growth  of 
Christianity  to  the  exemplary  virtues  of  its  first  converts,  which 
encouraged  others  to  join  their  communion,  he  does  not  account 
for  the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  first  converts  themselves  ;  nor  for 
the  conversion  of  abandoned  heathens  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  to  holiness  of  heart  and  in  life.  The  virtues  of  the  first 
Christians  arose  from  their  faith,  and  not  their  faith  from  their 
virtues.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  its  truth  could  have  induced 
its  first  converts  to  repent,  and  to  require  their  proselytes  to 
repent,  as  a  condition  of  salvation. 

5.  The  last  secondary  cause,  mentioned  by  this  writer,  is 
"  the  Union  and  Discipline  of  the  Christ'an^^  church,  or  "  lie- 
public,''''  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentially  contributes  to 
secure  order  and  stability,  and  to  enlarge  the  interests  of  every 
society,  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  Gospel  was 
propagated  (though  perhaps  thinly)  before  its  professors  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  a  discipline,  or  to  form  them- 
selves into  societies.  And  when  they  increased,  their  divisions 
(for  divisions  early  rent  the  church  of  Christ)  must  have  checked 
its  progress  ;  and  their  strict  discipline  was  more  likely  to  deter 
men  from  their  communion,  than  to  invite  or  allure  them  to  it. 
If  the  Gospel  succeeded,  not  only  amidst  the  furious  assaults  of 
its  enemies,  but  the  no  less  violent  contentions  of  its  friends,  we 
must  look  for  its  success  in  some  other  cause  than  those  which 
the  sceptical  historian  has  assigned,  and  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  have  so  industriously  circulated.'  The  universal 
prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  despised  doctrine  of  a  crucified  law- 
giver, against  the  allurements  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  world,  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  tho 
sanguinary  persecutions  of  the  great  and  powerful,  must  ever  be 
regarded  by  every  sincere  and  candid  inquirer  as  an  irrefragable 
argument  that  its  original  was  divine,  and  its  protector  almighty. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence 


«  Weston  on  the  Rejection  of  Christian  Miracles  by  the  Heathen,  p.  348. 

»  White's  Batnpton  Lectures,  pp.  138—144.  Clielsum's  Remarks  on  .Mr. 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  pp.  8^—13.  Up. Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity, 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  letters  i. — v.  The  wilful  misrepresen- 
tations and  blunders  of  the  sceptical  historian  are  likewise  exposed  with 
equal  learning  and  elegance  in  Mr.  Kelt's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1790,  8vo. 
1792  Qid  edition) ;  and  in  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  J.  Milner's  treatise,  en- 
titled, "Gibbon's  Account  of  Cturistianity  considered,"  8vo.  1SU3.  (2d  edit.) 
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REJECTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  BY  UNBELIEVING  JEWS, 


[Chap.  IV. 


in  behalf  of  Christianity,  its  cpposevs  continue  to  object, 
Ihat  ikeij  do  not  sec  reah/.ed  the  prophecies  and  intimations 
relative'  to  the  universality  of  the  Christian  religion  ;— that 
it  was  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  ol 
Christ,  and  also  by  the  oreater  part  of  the  Gentiles ;— that  a 
lar-re  portion  of  the  world  at  prea'^nt  receives  the  Koran  ;-^ 
that  Cfhristiaiiity  is  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  finally,  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from 
God,  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it, 
no  understandino-  would  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it.  These 
objections  are  pCmsible  ;  but,  like  those  already  noticed  in 
the  course  of  this  volume,  they  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as 
tliey  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  examination.  That 
the  victorious  propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been,  hither- 
to, so  complete,  as  to  answer  the  promise  of  an  absolute 
universuliii/,  we  readily  acknowledge,  but  are  in  no  pain  for 
the  event ;'  as  the  same  oracles  which  have  thus  tar  been 
verified  suppose  tlie  present  condition  of  things  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  assure  us  of  a  time  to  come,  when  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  shaxl  come  in. 

.  (1.)  The  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  were  contemporary  with  Chri.4  and  h's  apostles,  is  no  ar- 
gument against  the  divine  original  of  Christianity. 

The  Almighty  never  acts  towards  his  accountable  creatures 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  their  judgment,  and  irresistibly 
to  influence  their  moral  conduct ;  but  on  the  contrary,  leaves 
tliem  in  all  such  instances  to  the  application  of  their  rational 
powers,  and  to  that  freedom  of  will,  which  are  essential  to  a 
right  faith  and  practice.  It  depends  wholly  on  ourselves,  on 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  rather  than  on  the  acuteness  of  the 
understanding,  whether  we  will  seriously  and  earnestly  ad- 
vert to  the  evidence,  which  is  offered  in  proof  of  religious 
truth,  and  candidly  give  it  a  fair,  honest,  and  impartial  exami- 
nation. To  argue,  therefore,  either  for  the  credibility,  or 
falsehood,  of  any  point  of  history  or  doctrine,  merely  from 
the  numbers  who  receive  or  reject  it,  is  a  very  fallacious  way 
of  informing  the  judgment ;  and  he  must  be  very  little  ac- 
quainted wilh  the  usual  course  of  the  world,  who  has  not 
found  by  his  own  experience,  that,  as  there  are  some  men 
capable  of  believing  the  grossest  absurdities,  so  there  are 
others  equally  notonous  for  questioning,  denying,  and  oppos- 
ing the  plainest  truths.  If,  therefore,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  consider  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
during  ihc  time  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to  account  most 
satisfactorily  for  their  infidelity  then,  as  well  as  for  their 
continuance  to  the  present  day  m  rejecting  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  shall  further  derive  additional  evidence  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  certain  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  and 
devout  proselytes  were  converted  at  first  to  Christianity  ;2 
which  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  destitute  of  proot  or 
truth,  and  that  it  was  not  rejected  for  want  of  evidence,  but 
for  some  other  reasons,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign. 

One  great  and  general  cause,  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews  is'to  be  ascribed,  is  their  wickedness,-  which  certainly 
is  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect.  If  a  man  be 
vicious,  he  is  disposed  to  reject  evident  truths,  and  to  em- 
brace ridiculous  opinions.  That  vice  weakens  the  under- 
standing, infatuates  the  judgment,  and  hinders  it  from 
vdiscerning  between  truth  and  falsehood,  especially  in  matters 
of  morality  and  religion,  is  a  truth  not  more  constantly 
affirmed  in  the  Scriptures  than  confirmed  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience. How  wicked  the  Jews  were,  is  evident  from  many 
Eassagcs  of  the  New  Testament  ;■■*  and  Josephus,  their  own 
istorian  and  a  priest  of  Jerusalem,  informs  us  of  the  enor- 
mous villanies  practised  by  them.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  im- 
possible to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  their  iniquities. 
Thus  much,  in  general,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  never 
was  a  city  which  suffered  such  miseries,  or  a  race  of  men 
from  the  beginning.of  the  world  who  so  abounded  in  wicked- 
ness."   "I  verily  believe  that  if  the  Romans  had  de- 
layed to  destroy  these  wicked  wretches,  the  city  would  have 
either  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters,  or  struck  with  fire  from  heaven  like  another 
Sodom ;  for  it  produced  a  far  more  impious  generation  than 
those  who  suffered  such  punishment."^  Can  it  then  be  a 
matter  of  astoni?hment,  that  the  Gospel  should  meet  with 

«  "The  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speal{ 
and  not  lie  ;  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  shall  surely  come,  it  loill 
not  (afry."     Habakkuk  ii.  3. 

«  See  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  supra,  p.  130. 

»  See  an  account  of  the  eA'tremc  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people,  infra, 
vol.  ii.  part  iii.  chap.  vi.  sect.  iii. 

4  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  5  5.  and  c.  13.  §6.  The  whole  of  his 
-fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  abound  with  inntances  of  the  consummate 
depravity  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  Jews. 


no  better  reception  amonorst  such  monsters  of  iniquity  1  How 
couM  the  voluptuous  Sadducee  digest  the  doctrines  of  morti- 
fication and  self-denial,  of  taking  up  his  cross,  and  following 
the  Captain  rf  his  salvation  througn  sufferings'?  How  could 
the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisee  condescend  to  be  meek  and 
lowly,  and  instead  of  worshipping  God  in  shov),  learn  to 
worship  him  iii  spirit-and  in  truth  1  What  methods  could  be 
taken  to  win  those  who  were  resolved  to  quarrel  with  every 
one  ?  What  reason  could  prevail  on  them  who  were  never 
disposed  to  hear  reason,  who  were  always  cloud}"^  and  sullen, 
sell-willed  and  obstinate,  and  "exceedingly  mad"  against 
those  who  differed  from  them  1  What  more  could  be  done 
for  them  who  had  withstood  the  last,  the  utmost  means  of 
conviction,  and  had  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  mercy, 
by  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  ascribing 
to  the  power  of  tlie  devil  those  miracles  which  had  manifest- 
ly been  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  ]  JSv  man,  said  Jesus 
Christ,  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father,  which  lias  sent  me, 
draw  him.  (John  vi.  44.)  No  man  can  embrace  the  Christian 
religion  without  the  help  of  divine  grace  (which  neither 
forces  the  mind,  nor  controls  the  moral  liberty  of  man) ;  and 
divine  grace  is  justly  withheld  from  those  who  nave  made 
themselves  unworthy  of  it.  In  short,  a  judicial  infatuation 
seized  the  Jews.  God  left  them  to  that  blindness  and  hard- 
neil^  of  heart,  which  they  by  their  sins  had  brought  upon 
themselves ;  so  that  they  could  not  see  with  their  eyes,  and  un- 
derdund  with  their  hearts,  and  be  converted  and  healed.  (Jolin 
xii.  40.) 

A  still  more  evident  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  their  strong  prejudice,  and  ad- 
herence to  former  opinions  and  practices  :  by  which  their 
understandings  were  blinded  and  unable  to  see  the  evidence 
produced.  They  were  offended  at  the  meanness  of  his  life 
and  the  ignominy  of  his  death.  The  prophets  had  employed 
the  loftiest  images  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and  in  describing  his  spiritual  kingdom,  had  borrowed  their 
metaphors  from  earthly  kingdoms.  What  was  thus  figura- 
tively spoken,  the  Jews  had  expounded  literally  ;  and  these 
traditionary  expositions,  being  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  produced  in  the  Jews  a  notion  of  a  mighty 
temporal  prince ;  a  notion  highly  gratifying  to  a  people 
whose  affairs  were  on  the  decline,  and  whose  polity  seemed 
to  be  tending  towards  dissolution.  Impressed  with  this  ex- 
pectation, the  Jews  would  not  recognise  the  Messiah  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  they  looked  for  a  prince  of  they  knew  not  what  high 
extraction  ;  but,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  they  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  the  carpenter's  son.  Having  learned  from 
their  prophets  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  place  of  the 
Messiah's  nativity,  because  Jesus  resided  at  Nazareth,  they 
hastily  concluded,  that  he  was  born  there,  and  that  no  good 
thing  could  come  out  of  Galilee.  They  were  pleasing  them- 
selves wilh  gaudy  dreams  of  greatness,  w  ith  the  prospect  of 
conquest  and  empire  ;  but  he  declared  that  his  langdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  and  accordingly  he  taught  them, — not  how 
to  shake  off  the  hated  Roman  yoke,  but  how  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  greater  yoke  and  tyranny  of  sin  ; — not 
how  to  triumph  over  foreign  enemies,  but  how  to  subdue 
their  domestic  adversaries,  their  lusts  and  vices.  They  hoped 
to  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  but  Christ  came  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition, 
and  to  unite  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  one  body,  under  one 
head.  They  expected  to  become  lords  of  the  nations,  and  to 
have  Jerusalem  for  their  seat  of  empire  ;  and  were  shocked 
to  hear  that  their  city  and  temple  would  be  destroyed,  and 
that  all  icho  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecu- 
tion.— We  know  also  that,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  there 
arose  many  false  Messiahs  and  false  prophets,  who  drew 
away  mucii  people  after  them.  And  even  those  persons,  who 
Avere  too  wise  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  impostors,  would  yet 
many  of  them  become  unreasonably  suspicious,  and  mislead 
themselves  for  very  fear  of  being  misled  by  others.  Seeing 
so  many  impostors  abroad,  they  would  be  apt  to  regard  all 
men  as  impostors,  and  reject  the  true  Messiah  among  so 
many  false  ones.  At  length,  when  they  saw  him  put  to  an 
ignominious  death,  that  very  thing  was  sufficient  to  cancel  all 
his  miracles,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  could  not  be  their 
Messiah,  little  considering  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  ivas  thus  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  loorld. 

Besides  the  preceding  prejudices,  which  were  common  to 
the  Jewish  nation  collectively,  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and 
Pharisees,  had  particular  motives  for  rijecting  the  Gospel. 
They  hated  Christ,  because  he  had  reproved  and  openly  ex- 
posed their  pride,  their  hypocrisy,  their  uncharitablcness, 
their  covetousness,  their  zeal  for  traditions ;  and  their  ha- 
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tr^d  njTiiinst  liim  disposoil  them  to  think  ill  of  him,  and  to 
(h)  hiiii  all  ill  officos.  We  need  not  wonder  when  wc  find 
them  ii|Vin  all  (ceasions  oppnsinjj  and  calumniating-  him,  if 
wc  considrr  that  tiiey  were  a  wicked  set  of  men,  and  that 
he  had  puhlicly  and  I'.equeiitly  re))rov(Hl  them.  Tliey  were 
iiiglily  incensed  a<riiinst  him,  and  in  the  judjrmeiit  which 
tliey  made  of  him,  tlicy  were  directed  hy  their  passions,  not 
hy  their  reason.  Nor  did  ancrer  and  resentment  only  furnish 
them  with  prejudices  against  (Christ,  but  self-interest  also 
and  worldly  policy.  'I'he  people  who  had  seen  the  miracles 
of  (^hrisf,  particularly  that  miraclo  by  which  he  had  fed  a 
great  multitude,  had  at  one  time,  as  St.  John  relates,  ji  de- 
sign to  make  him  their  king,  concluding,  reasonably  enough, 
that  under  such  a  leader  they  should  bo  victorious.  There- 
fore Christ,  if  he  had  been  a  deceiver,  and  had  entertained 
ambitious  designs,  might  easily  have  made  himself  a  prince, 
and  might  have  incited  the  ])eople  to  shake  off  the  lioman 
yoke,  wliich  was  grievous  to  them. 

The  chii^f  priests  and  principal  persons  among  the  Jews 
thought,  that  if  (Christ  should  make  such  an  attempt  they 
should  he  mined,  whatsoever  the  consequences  of  it  were. 
If  the  Jews  under  his  conduct  should  endeavour  to  recover 
their  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  they  knew  that  tlie  nation  would 
be  severely  punished  by  the  Romans.  Nor  was  their  pros- 
pect less  baa,  if  Christ  should  deliver  the  peo|)le  from  tlicir 
subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  and  rule  over  them  himself; 
for  thougli  they  hated  the  Homans,  yet  doubtless  they  thought 
that  Christ  would  be  a  worse  ruler  for  tliem  than  any  Koman 
governor.  They  knew  that  ho  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them, 
and  that  he  had  exposed  their  vices  ;  and  therefore  they  con- 
cluded that  the  establishment  of  his  authority  would  be  the 
ruin  of  theirs.  Thus  they  were  incited  not  only  by  resent- 
ment, but,  as  they  fancied,  by  interest,  to  deny  that  Christ 
was  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  him,  and  to  destroy  him ;  for 
since  they  wore  persuaded  that  the  Messiah  should  be  atem- 

Soral  king,  they  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the 
lessiah,  unless  at  the  same  time  they  owned  him  to  be  their 
kin-T. 
They  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  they  stirred  up  the 

feople,  they  intimidated  the  governor,  they  prevailed  to  have 
Mirist  crucified,  and  by  his  death  they  thought  themselves 
at  last  secure  from  all  these  evils.  But  he  arose  again,  and 
his  disciples  appeared  openly  in  Jerusalem,  working  miracles, 
and  tencuiing  tnat  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  One  would  at 
first  think  that  no  man  could  withstand  such  evidence  ;  but 
we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  obstinacy,  if  we  ob- 
serve that  theii^  fears,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  interests, 
led  them  again  to  oppose  the  truth.  They  considered  that 
they  wi^re  tTie  persons  who  had  represented:  Christ  as  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  senses,  a  demoniac,  an  impostor,  a  ma- 
gician, a  violator  of  the  law,  a  seditious  teacher,  a  rebel, 
an  enemy  to  Ctcsar,  and  a  false  Messiah  ;  who  had  instigated 
the  peo;)le,  and  who  had  persuaded  Pilate  to  crucify  him ; 
they  heard  that  the  apostles  wrought  miracles  in  the  name 
of  "Christ,  and  they  concluded  that,  if  the  apostles  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  this  manner,  they  would  convert  a  great 
part  of  the  Jews  ;  and  they  feared  that,  if  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Christ's  disciples  were  received,  they  who  had 
been  his  implacable  enemies  should  be  accounted  not  only 
iornoraut  and  blind  guides,  but  dishonest  men;  that  they 
should  not  only  lose  their  credit  and  authoritj-,  but  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentiuent  of  the  incensed  multitude  ;  and 
ilierefore  they  thought  that  the  best  way  to  secure  them- 
selves was  to  deter  and  hinder  the  apostles  from  appearing 
any  more  in  public,  and  from  preaching  the  Gospel.  And 
when  the  disciples  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of 
tlieir  ministry,  the  high-priest  asked  them,  saying.  Did  we 
v.rA  iirci^hfli/  command  i/nu  that  you  should  nut  tiach  in  this 
viiiiK  ?  .'liid  I'chdd,  ye  have  filltd  Jerusalem  ivith  your  doc- 
trine, and  i7:t'tid  to  bring  th's  /«««'.v  Hood  upon  us.  (Acts  v.  28.) 
Miracles  were  wrought  to  convince  tiiem  ;  but  when  a  man 
is  violently  bent  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  he  is  more  than 
halt  persuaded  that  things  are  as  he  desires.  They  hastily 
concluded  that  those  miracles  were  either  delusions  and  im- 
postu:es,  or  wonderful  works  performed  by  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits 

Fron  these  ill  dispositions  proceeded  suitable  effects  ;  for 
they  persecuted  the  first  Christians,  they  accused  them  to 
the  llonan  magistrates  of  scditioii,  thiy  beat  them  in  their 
synagogues,  they  imprisoned  them,  they  banished  them,  they 
put  many  of  them  to  death,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their 
j)Ower  t3  destroy  this  rising  sect.      Some'  ancient  writers 

•  Ju8li»Mar!vr  aiiJ  Eusebius.  See  Juslin,  {>.  171.  and  Tliirlbv's  Notes, 
knd  Cabi  iuiis  tk-  Ver.  Rcl.  Chris:,  p.  065 


assure  us,  that  the  Jews  took  the  pains  to  send  persons  from 
Jerusalem  into  all  countries,  to  accuse  the  Christians  of 
atheism  and  other  crimes,  and  to  make  them  as  odious  as 
they  possibly  could.^ 

Such  were. the  principal  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  o/ 
fir.<l  .-nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  may  be  the  reasons 
of  thiir  persisting  in  the  same  infidelity  now.  In  the  fir.-t 
plact^  on  the  part  of  the  Jevis,  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  same 
reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infidelity  continue  to  nourish 
it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  vain  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  false  christs  and  false 
prophets,  who  at  different  times  have  arisen  up  among  them. 
To  which  may  be  added  their  want  of  charitableness  towards 
the  Christians,  and  continuinor  to  live  insulated  from  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  All  these  circumstances,  together,  present 
great  difficulties  to  their  conversion.  Secondly,  on  the  part 
of  the  ivorld,  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  conversion  cf  tiie 
.Jews  are,  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism  and  other  false 
religions,  the  schisms  of  Christians,  the  unholy  lives  of 
nominal  ("hristians,  and  particularly  the  cruelties  which,  gi 
various  pretexts  and  at  different  times,  have  been  most  un- 
justly inflicted  on  this  unhappy  people. 

From  the  account  which  we  liave  given  tf  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  causes  whence  it  arose,  it  appears 
that  their  unbelief  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  GCspel. 
The  modern  Jews,  therefore,  reason  weakly  when  they  say, 
that  their  ancestors  would  not  and  could  not  have  rejected 
Christ,  if  the  miracles  related  in  the  Gospel  had  been  really 
wrought.  Against  this  artrument  wc  may  also  observ^e,  that 
it  can  do  no  service  to  a  Jew,  because  it  would  prove  too 
much.  It  would  prove  that  Moses  wrought  no  miracles, 
since  the  whole  people  of  Israel  often  rebefied  against  him : 
it  would  prove  that  many  of  the  prophets  recorded  in  tlie 
Old  Testament  were  false  prophets,  because  they  were  per-i 
secuted  by  the  Jews.  The  Jews  are  not  able  to  give  any 
reason  why  they  acknowledge  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  a 
divine  revelation,  which  will  not  directly  and  more  strongly 
establish  the  tnith  and  authority  of  the  Gospel. 

So  for  indeed  is  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an 
objection  to  the  argument  from  prophecy  concerning  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  corroborates 
that  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  For,  by  their 
infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of  unsuspected  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  by  their  dispersion, 
these  witnesses  abound  in  the  richest  and  most  commercial 
parts  of  the  worid.  Had  the  body  of  the  Jews  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  they  might  have  been  supposed  \ai 
conspire  with  the  Christians  in  forging  and  corrupting  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  ;  but  now  their  infidelity 
cuts  off  all  cavils  and  suspicions  of  that  kind,  and  makes 
their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn  enemies,  tlic  more  favoura- 
ble, the  more  unquestionable. 

Again,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion 
in  consequence  of  it,  many  predictions  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  remarkably  ful- 
filled ;  so  that  instead  of  doing  disservice  to  the  Christian 
cause,  it  does  it  real  honour,  and  tends  wonderfully  to  pro- 
mote and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all  the  changes 
and  revolutions,  after  all  the  persecutions  and  massacres 
which  they  have  seen  and  undergone  for  more  than  seven- 
teen hundred  j-ears,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in 
order  to  the  completion  of  other  prophecies,  that  (Rom.  xi. 
25,  26.)  "  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in,  all 
Israel  may  be  saved."  There  is  nothing  parallel  to  this 
to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  than  a  standinrr  mira- 
cle in  all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
rcli^on. 

iTesides,  it  is  a  great  advantaore  to  the  Christian  religion 
to  have  been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of 
unbelievers,  as  it  frees  the  account  ot  the  facts  from  all  sus- 
picion of  fraud  and  imposture.  Designing  men  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick  among  their  creatures  and 
dependants,  among  those  of  the  same  side  and  party,  of  the 
same  profession  and  interest ;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  a 
small  number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makers  to 
succeed  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature  among  thousands  of 
secret  spies  and  open  enemies  ?  Nothing  but  truth,  nothing 
but  divine  tmth,  and  upheld  by  a  divine  power,  could  have 

«  Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
disc.  i.  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v.  dissertation  xxix.  See  also  Bp. 
ConVbeare's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serni.  2.  and  Bp.  Kidder's  Detnonstration  of 
the  Mcsiias.    (Coyle  Lectures,  voL  i.  pp.  lOo     112  ) 
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stood  the  trial  and  borne  down  so  much  malice  and  opposi- 
tion before  it.'  ...        i  ,.    •      ^ 

(2.)  T.'tenjecfion  rf  tfie  Gospel  by  the  unbeLevng  Gkhtiles, 
who  were  cvntempururics  with  Chr.st  and  his  apostks,  is  no  ob- 
ject on  1o  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Many  of  the  arsrumonts  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
procedintr  pages,  with  reference  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews, 
may  be  applied  with  respect  to  the  Gentile  nations,  who  had 
many  prejudices  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  some  that 
were  peculiar  to  themselves.  . 

The  causes  of  unbelief,  which  were  common  to  them  with 
the  Jews,  were,  a  great  conuption  of  manners ;  the  preju- 
dice of  education,  which  led  the  Gentiles  to  despise  the  doc- 
trines and  religious  rites  of  Christianity  previously  to  ex- 
amination ;2  the  purity  of  the  precepts  oi  the  Gospel,  which 
were  entirely  opposite  to  their  vicious  inclinations  and  prac- 
tices ;  the  temporal  inconveniences  which  attended  the  pro- 
tbssio'u  of  Christianity,  and  the  temporal  advantages  which 
mio-ht  be  secured  or  obtained  by  rejecting  or  opposing  it ; 
the"  mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in  the  world, 
and  his  ignominious  death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  the  divine  power  ascribed  to  him  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  contempt  entertained  by  the  philosophers  for 
the  rank,  acquirements,  Sufferings,  and  martyrdoms  of  the 
first  Christians.  All  these  things  produced  in  the  gTeater 
part  of  the  Jews  an  aversion  for  the  Gospel,  and  they  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  unconverted  Gentiles. 

Bi't  besides  these  causes  of  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  had 
many  others  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  entertained  a  high 
notion  of  the  efficacy  of  magic,  of  the  strength  of  charms  and 
incantations,  and  of  the  almost  uncontrollable  power  of  their 


demons  and  demi-gods ;  and  this  notion  led  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  reject  the  Christian  miracles.  They  were,  more- 
over, extremely  careless  and  indifferent  about  all  religions  in 


general ;  consequently  they  had  only  very  imperfect  notions 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  spiritual  adoration  which 
was  due  to  him  alone ;  and  they  were  offended  at  the  unso- 
ciableness  of  Christianity,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
the  established  worship  of  their  several  countries. 

Further,  the  great  and  powerful  men  among  the  Gentiles, 
for  want  of  attending  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  of  understanding  it  thoroughly,  were  not  able  to 
reconcile  it  with  their  particular  views  and  interests  ;  much 
less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  priests,  artificers,  and  ar- 
tizans,  who  lived  by  the  profits  of  idolatry,  would  readily 
open  their  eyes  and  ears  to  receive  a  faith  so  utterly  subver- 
sive of  their  present  gain.  Nor  would  the  bad  opinion,  which 
other  nations  in  general  had  conceived  of  the  Jews,  permit 
them  easily  to  pass  a  favourable  judgment  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, between  whom  and  the  Jews  they  did  not,  for  a  Consi- 
derable time,  make  a  sufficient  distinction ;  accounting  Chris- 

«  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  142.  "The  case  of  the  Jews  may  be 
useful  in  correctinsi  a  vain  opinion  which  every  one  almost  is  sometimes 
apt  to  entertain,  that  had  he  lived  in  tlie  time  of  our  Saviour  and  conversed 
with  hiio  personally,  had  he  been  an  ear-witness  to  his  word.s,  an  eye  wit- 
ness to  his  works,  he  should  have  been  a  better  Christian,  he  should  have 
resigned  all  his  scruples,  and  have  behevcd  and  obeyed  without  doubt  and 
without  reserve.  Alas  !  they,  who  are  infidels  now,  would  iu  all  probability 
have  been  infidels  then.  Tlic  Jews  saw  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  yet  believed  not :  '  i^lessed  arc  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed.'"'  (John  xx.  29.)  Ibid.  p.  144.  The  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner,  in  the  three  last  discourses  of 
Mr.  Franli's  excellent ''Hulsoan  Lectures  for  1821,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  tliey  were  stated  and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord:  comprising  a  connected  view  of  the  claims  which  Jesus  advanced, 
of  the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  them,  and  of  his  slatemeuts 
respecting  the  causes,  progress,  and  consequences  of  infidelity."  Cam- 
bridge, 1821. 8vo. 

>  The  state  of  religion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  tendency  to 
induce  this  disposition.  Christianity  had  nothing  in  it  to  attract  (heir  notice  : 
it  tnixeii  with  no  politics; — it  produced  no  fine  writers; — the  nature,  office, 
and  ministry  of  Jesus  would  oe  alien  to  their  conceptions.  Its  connection 
with  Judaism  would  injure  it  with  the  learned  lieathen,  who  regarded  Jeho- 
vah himself  as  the  idol  of  the  Jewisli  nation,  and  this  would  preclude  all 
inquiry  among  men  of  education,  which  accounts  also  for  their  silence  on 
the  suljject.  In  this  manner  Christianity  was  treated  by  Tacitus  and  by 
Pliny  the  Elder.  Without  inquiry,  Tacitus  disposes  of  the  whole  question 
(seep.  QZ.  supra),  by  calling  \l  a.  pestilent  superstition,— sl  proof  how  little 
he  knew  or  concerned  himself  about  the  matter.  Let  the  reader  peruse 
the  instructions  of  Taul  to  the  Roman  converts  (Rom.  xii.  9.  xiii.  13.),  and 
then  judge  of  this  pestilent  superstition:  or,  let  him  take  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  principle  of  the  Christians  (see  p.  84.  supra),  and 
then  call  Christianity  a  pestilent  superstition.  On  the  words  o(^  Tacitus, 
Dr.  Paley  founds  these  observations : — 1.  The  learned  men  of  that  age  be- 
held Christianity  in  a  distant  and  obscure  view ; — 2.  But  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  most  acute  judgments,  in  subjects  which  they  are  pleased 
to  despise.  If  Christianity  had  not  survived  to  tell  its  own  story,  it  must 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  pestilent  or  pernicious  superstition ; — 3. 
This  contempt,  prior  to  examination,  is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the 
greatest  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  free  ;— and,  4.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  many  writers  of  that  age  did  not  mention  Christianity,  when 
those  who  did  appear  to  have  misconceived  its  nature  and  character.  See 
Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307 — 320.  where  the  preceding  hints  are  illus- 
tratedat  length. 


tianity  to  be  only  a  particular  sort  of  Judaism,  and  calling  the 
Christians  athe-.fts,  because  they  taught  that  tlie  gods  of  the 
nations  were  either  nothing  at  all,  or  dead  men,  or  demons, 
and  because  they  worshipped  a  spiritual  Deity  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  and  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Gospel  began  to  spread,  and  false  teachers  and 
vicious  professors  infested  the  church  (as  Christ  had  foretold), 
the  Gentiles  would  not  distinguish  between  the  factious  here- 
tics (who  wished  to  make  themselves  heads  of  parties)  and 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ:  and,  as  the  ancient  Christians 
frequently  complained,  they  laid  the  crimes  of  these"  false 
and  immoral  brethren  to  the  charge  of  Christiahity :  nor 
could  the  singular  iimocence  and  piety  of  the  Christians  so 
cure  them  from  malicious  and  false  accusations. 

Lastly,  the  antiquity  o*paganism,  and  the  many  distin- 
guished blessings  which  (it  was  imagined)  the  propitious  in- 
fluence of  their  heroes  and  gods  had  from  time  to  time  con- 
ferred upon  their  several  countries,  together  with  the  simple 
and  artless  manner  in  which  the  apostles  and  first  Christians, 
and  their  followers,  propagated  a  religion  that  had  nothing  in 
its  exiernal  appearance  to  recommend  it, — concurred,  in  audi- 
tion to  the  causes  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
miracles  wroujrht  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostle's ;  and  pre- 
vented no  small  number  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  learned, 
from  giving  in  their  names  among  the  earliest  converts  to 
the  faith  and  obedience  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  Such 
were  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  made  so 
many  of  them  unwilling  and  unfit  to  receive  the  Christian 
religion.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of 
unbelievers,  among  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. Besides  those  who  professed  Christianity,  ana  those 
who  rejected  and  opposed  it,  there  were  in  all  probability 
multitudes  between  both,  neither  perfect  Christians,  nor  yet 
unbelievers ;  they  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Gospel, 
but  worldly  considerations  m.ade  them  unwilling  to  own  it. 
There  were  many  circumstances  which  inclined  them  to 
think  that  Christianity  was  a  divine  revelation,  but  there 
were  many  inconveniences  which  attended  the  open  profes- 
sion of  it ;  and  they  could  not  fi^id  in  themselves  courage 
enough  to  bear  them  ;  to  disoblige  their  friends  and  families, 
to  rum  their  fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty, 
and  their  life,  for  the  sake  of  this  new  religion.  Therefore 
they  were  willing  to  hope,  that  if  they  endeavoured  to  ob- 
serve the  great  precepts  of  morality,  which  Christ  had  repre- 
sented as  the  principal  part,  the  sura  and  substance  of  reli- 
gion, if  they  thought  honourably  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  never 
spake  against  it,  it  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Christians, 
if  thej  did  them  all  the  services  that  they  could  safely  per- 
form, they  were  willing  to  hope  that  God  would  accept  tMs, 
and  that  he  would  excuse  and  forgive  the  rest. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  those  times  is  xexy  short, 
but  enough  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  this 
supposition  is  not  groundless,  and  that  many  thought  and 
acted  in  this  manner ;  for  we  are  there  told  that  several  believed 
in  Christ,  but  durst  not  own  it,  some  because  they  loved  the 
praise  of  men,  others  because  they  feared  the  Jews,  because 
they  would  not  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  others  because 
they  would  not  part  with  their  possessions.  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  his  disciple ;  Niccde- 
mus  seems  to  have  had  the  same  disposition ;  and  afterwards 
Gamaliel,  and  other  Pharisees  who  opposed  the  persecution 
and  the  punishment  of  the  apostles,  were  probably  not  a  lit- 
tle inclined  to  Christianity.  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus  it 
hath  been  ever  since.  1  ruth  has  had  concealed  and  timo- 
rous friends,  who,  keeping  their  sentiments  to  themselves,  or 
disclosing  them  only  to  a  few,  complied  with  established 
errors  and  superstition^,  which  they  disliked  and  despised. 
They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  history  know  that  a' 
great  number  of  such  examples  might  be  produced. 

"  The  opposition  which  tlie  Gospel  experienced  from  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  arose  principally  from  their  vices.  To 
this  cause  the  Scriptures  ascribe  their  unbelief,  and  observe 
that  truth  is  hidden  from  those  who  love  darkness  rathef  than 
light,  whose  deeds  are  evil,  who  hate  to  be  reformed,  whose 
minds  are  carnal  and  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 

a  Erasmus,  Epist.  583.  says.  Quid  ego  potuissemopilulari  lAithffO,  si  me 
pericuU  comitem  fecissein,  nisi  ut  pro  uno  perirent  duo? — Mulf/  nuidcm 
prajclare  et  docuit  et  nionuit,  atque  utinam  sua  bona  malis  inlolirabilibus 
non vitiasset !  Quod  si  omnia  pie  scripsisset,  non  tamon  erat/ninius  ot 
veritatem  capite  perichtari.  Non  omnesadmartyriuiu  satis  hab^itroboris. 
Vercor,  ne,  si  quid  iiiciderit  tuniulti^is,  Petrum  eim  imilaturus.  ' 
Father  Paul,  being  asked  byalViend  how  he  could  hold  comnijinion  with 

""  ■■    '  spi: 

We 


the  church  of  Rome,  replied,  Deus  non  dedit  mihi  spiritum  Lvfheri.  See 
Burnet's  Life  of  Bedell,  p.  16.  and  Bayle's  Diet.  art.  Weidnerus.( 
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and  who  have  pleasure  in  imri;(htoousness.  Of  such  persons 
it  is  said,  that  none  of  thoiii  sliali  understand."' 

(.3.)  A  third  objection  to  the  prophecies  tiiat  announce  the 
universality  of  the  Cliristian  relifjion,  is  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  a  cunstdirahlf  part  of  mankind,  b<dli  in  Europe  and  Jaiu, 
now  euibruce  Mihaniyucdinui,  ami  receive  the  Koran  of  Mnkam- 
med  as  an  inypind  Imdc :  which  they  vjould  not  do  if  Chria- 
tinnity  were  really  from  God. 

Answer.  We  conceive  that  the  propliecies  are  fulfilled 
when  all  parts  of  the  world  shall  have  had  the  offer  of  (.'hris- 
tiunity ;  but  hy  no  means  that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  them 
by  a  miracle.  This  is  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  na- 
ture. God  gives  iiK-rease  to  the  tree,  but  docs  not  prevent 
its  decay.  Tie  gives  increase  to  a  man,  but  does  not  prevent 
liis  growing  infirm.  Thus  religion,  when  planted  in  a  coun- 
try, IS  left  to  the  natural  course  of  thintrs ;  and  if  that  country 
grows  supine,  and  does  not  chf;rish  the  olessinff,  it  must  take 
on  itselt  the  conseijuence.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that, 
with  regard  to  all  those  countries  which  receive  the  Koran, 
where  the  CJospel  once  nourished,  the  prophecy  has  already 
been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  ihcXx  present  state  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecy,  inasnuich  as  it  was  foretold  that  nuch  a 
falling  away  should  take  place.  Not  to  enter  into  too  minute 
details,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
lie,  to  this  very  day,  in  the  same  forlorn  and  d(!Solate  condition 
which  the  angel  had  signified  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  ii. 
iii.);  their  candlestick  is  reniox^edotit  of  its  place,  their  churches 
are  turned  into  mosques,  and  their  worship  into  the  grossest 
superstition.  The  prevalence  of  infidel  principles  on  the 
Continent  is  notorious;  and  emially  notorious  are  the  at- 
tempts making  to  disseminate  tnem  in  this  highly  favoured 
country.  Yet  all  these  countries  have  had  the  Gonpel,  and  if 
they  should  hereafter  expel  it,  as  the  French  did  a  few  years 
since,  it  will  be  their  own  fault.  The  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

The  opposers  of  revelation  have  not  failed  to  contrast  the 
rapid  progress  of  Mohammedism  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity ;  and  have  urged  it  as  an  argument,  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  the  extension  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  But,  in  making  this  assertion,  they 
have  either  not  known,  or  have  designedly  supprcsstd,  the 
connections  and  means  of  assistance  which  favoured  Mo- 
hammed, and  which  leave  nothing  wonderful  in  the  success 
of  his  doctrine.  That  success,  however,  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  religious,  political,  and  civil  state  of  the 
East  at  the  time  the  pseudo-prophet  of  Arabia  announced  his 
pretensions,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  by 
tlie  means  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

Mohammed  came  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time  suited 
to  his  purposes,  when  its  political  and  civil  state  was  most 
favourable  to  a  new  conqiicror. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  four  reli- 
gious parties,  some  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  tlie  ISabians,  who  adored  the  stars  as  divinities  ; 
while  others  followed  the  idolatry  of  the  Magi,  who  wor- 
shipped fire.  The  Jewish  religion  had  a  great  many  fol- 
lowers, who  treated  the  others  with  much  cruelty ;  and  the 
Christians  who  were  at  that  time  resident  there,  formed  prin- 
cipally an  assemblage  of  ditfereut  sects,  who  had  t  iken  re- 
fuge among  this  free  people  because  tiiey  were  not  tolerated 
in  the  Roman  empire.  Among  the  Christian  sects  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  bitter  dissensions  and  cruel  ani- 
mosities prevailed,  which  filled  great  part  of  the  east  with 
carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities,  as 
rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  The 
pure  doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  had  been  de- 
graded into  superstitious  idolatry;  and  the  decay  of  morality, 
in  every  class,  had  kept  equal  pace  with  that  of  i)iety.  Un- 
der such  a  distracted  state  of  religion,  it  would  have  been 
highly  wonderful  if  in  a  short  time,  Mohammed  had  not  pro- 
cured a  numerous  train  of  followers.  The  Christian  religion, 
on  the  contrary,  received  its  origin  in  a  country  where  the 
only  true  God  was  worshipped,  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law  (which  it  abrogated)  was  universally  revered. 

If  the  corruptions  and  distresses  of  Christianity  were  thus 
signally  favourable  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Mohammed,  the 
political  state  of  the  world  at  that  time  contributed  not  less 

»  Jorlin's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Relifjion,  disc.  i.  pp.  91—94.  In  ihe 
preceding  part  of  that  discourse,  the  learned  author  has  discusseil,  at 
length,  the  causes  of  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the  Gentiles,  which  we 
have  necessaiily  treated  with  brevity.  Tliat  "No  valid  Argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Incredulity  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers  against  the  Truth 
of  the  Cliristian  Religion,"  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jerenjie,  in  his 
>Ior>-isian  Prize  Essay,  Cambridge,  1S26.  8vo. 
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remarkably  to  the  success  of  the  impostor.  While  the  once 
formidable  empires  of  Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  overwhelmed 
l)V  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  of 
Persia,  on  the  other,  distracted  by  its  own  intestine  divisions, 
were  evidently  in  the  last  state  of  decay,  Arabia  was  in  every 
respect  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Naturally  populous  in 
itself,  it  hatl  received  a  very  considerabla^cession  of  inha- 
bitants from  the  Grecian  empire ;  whence  religious  intole- 
rance had  driven  great  numbers  of  Jews  and  Christians  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  a  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
opinions  without  interruption,  and  profess  therrf  without  dan- 
ger. The  Arabians  were  a  free  but  illiterate  people,  not  de- 
voted like  other  nations  to  the  extravagances  of  sensual  plea- 
sures, l)ut  temperate  and  har(Jy,  and  therefore  properly 
qualified  fur  new  conquests.  This  brave  people  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  separate  tribes,  each  independent  of  the 
oll^Pr,  and  consequently  connected  by  no  political  union : — a 
circumstance  that  greatly  facilitated  the  conquests  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  pseudo-prophet  himself  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  much  power  and  consequence;  and,  by  a  fortu- 
nate marriage  with  an  opulent  widow,  was  raised,  from  in- 
digent circumstances,  to  he  one  of  the  richest  men  iu  MeccaJ 
He  was,  moreover,  endowed  with  fine  and  politic  talents ; 
and  from  the  various  jounieys  which  he  made  in  prosecuting 
his  mercantile  concerns,  had  acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  country,  lliese,  added  to  his 
high  descent  and  family  connections,  could  not  fail  of  attract- 
ing attention  and  followers  to  the  character  of  a  religious 
teacher,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  No  sucn  ad- 
vantages of  rank,  wealth,  or  powerful  connections  were  pos- 
sessed by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  humble  descent,  bred  up  in 
poverty,  he  continued  in  that  state  all  his  life,  having  fre- 
quently no  place  where  he  could  lay  his  head.  A  man  so 
circumstanced  was  not  likely,  by  his  outi  personal  influence, 
to  force  a  new  religion,  much  less  a  false  one,  upon  the 
world. 

In  forming  a  new  religion,  Mohammed  studied  to  adapt  it 
to  the  notions  of  the  four  religions  that  prevailed  in  Araoia ; 
making  its  ritual  less  burdensome,  and  its  morality  more  in- 
dulgent. From  the  idolatry  of  the  Sabians  and  Magi,  he 
took  the  religious  observance  of  Friday,  and  of  the  four 
months  in  the  year,  together  with  various  superstitions 
fables  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  last 
judgment.  From  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  announced  himself 
as  the  Messiah,  the  conqueror  in  whom  their  prophecies 
centered,  he  borrowed  many  tales,  particularly  concerning 
angels,  numerous  purifications  and  fasts,  the  prohibition  ot 
certain  kinds  of  food,  and  of  usury,  and  the  permission  of 
polygamy,  and  of  capricious  divorce.  From  the  jarring  and 
corrupted.  Christian  sects  (to  whom  he  proclaimed  himself 
as  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  that  was  to  accomplish  the 
yet  unfulfilled  system  of  revelation)  he  derived  a  variety  of 
doctrinal  tenets,  both  false  and  true,  concerning  the  divine 
decrees,  the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  evangelists,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  universal  judgment  of  man- 
kind, together  with  many  moral  precepts.  By  this  artful 
compilation  he  united  all  the  four  religions  of  his  country, 
auft  thus  procured  a  more  easy  admittance  for  his  new  doc- 
trine. 

Further,  Mohammed  established  his  religion  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  did  not  excirte  against  itself  the  passions  of 
men,  but  on  the  contrary  flattered  them  in  various  ways.  It 
was  easier  to  perform  certain  corporeal  ceremonies  and 
purifications,  to  recite  certain  prayers,  to  give  alms,  to  fast, 
and  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  than  to  restrain  lusts, 
to  suppress  all  sinful  ap])etites,  and  to  confine  those  which 
are  innocent  within  proper  bounds.  Such  a  system  of  doc- 
trine, io  accommodating  to  every  bad  passion,^accom- 
panicd  by  the  permission  of  polygamy  and  capricious  divorce, 
and  by  the  promise  of  a  full  enjoyment  of  gross  sensual 
pleasures  in  a  future  life, — could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  a 
considerable  accession  of  followers,  and  in  no  lono-  time 
brought  the  brave  and  warlike  tribes  of  Arabia  uncTer  his 
standard.  Far  different  was  the  holy  and  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ.  He  and  his  apostles  strictly  forbade  all  sin,  required 
of  all,  without  exception,  the  mortification  of  their  most 
beloved  lusts,  cancelled  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  all 
the  foolish  superstitions  of  the  heathens.  Christ  made  no 
allowance,  granted  no  indulgence ;  and  yet  his  religion  has 
continued  to  prevail  against  the  strongest  comiptions  and 
most  inveterate  prejudices.  Mohammed  changed  his  system 
of  doctrine,  ana  altered  his  laws  and  ceremonies,  to  suit  the 
dispositions  of  the  people.  He  sometimes  established  one 
law,  and  then  suppressed  it ;  pretending  a  divine  revelatioii 
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for  both,  though  they  were  inconsistent.  But  Christ  was 
always  the  same,  and  his  laws  were  and  are  invariable.  Con- 
scious that  his  pretended  revelation  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
examination,  it  is  death  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Mohammed  to 
contradict  the  Koran,  or  to  dispute  about  his  rcli<rion.  The 
Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  was  submitted  to  free  inijuiry:  the 
more  strictly  it  iMxamined,  the  brighter  do  its  evidences 
appear;  and  the  nlae  assaults,  which  at  various  times  have 
been  made  against  it,  have  served  only  to  demonstrate  its 
divine  origin  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation. 

"  The  pretensions  of  Mohammed  were  not  accompanied 
by  any  of  those  external  evidences,  which  may  always  be 
expected  to  confirm  and  to  distinguish  a  divine  revelation. 
To  miraculous  power,  that  most  mfallible  test  of  divine  in- 
terposition, he  openly  disclaimed  every  pretence,  and  even 
boldly  denied  its  necessity  to  confirm  the  mission  of  a  pro- 
phet.i  He  deemed  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  a  secret  a*id 
unattested  intercourse  with  an  angel,  and  above  all,  to  the 
inimitable  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran.  To  the 
former  of  these  pretences  no  serious  attention  is  due ;  for, 
instead  of  affording  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
Mohammed,  it  notoriously  wants  proof?  to  establish  its  own 
authenticity."  With  regard  to  tlie  boasted  sublimity  and 
excellence  of  the  Koran, — which  the  pseudo-prophet  alleged, 
bore  strong  and  visible  characters  of  an  almighty  liand,  and 
was  designed  by  God  to  compensate  the  want  of  any  mi- 
raculous power, — it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  not  only 
to  be  far  below  the  Scriptures,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its 
images  and  the  force  of  its  descriptions ;  but  its  finest  pas- 
sages are  acknowledged  imitations  of  them,  and  like  all 
imitations,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  great  original. ^  The 
Moslems  in  proof  of  their  religion  appeal  to  the  plenary  and 
manifest  inspiration  of  the  Koran.  They  rest  tne  divinity 
of  their  book  upon  its  inimitable  excellence;  but  instead  of 
holding  it  to  be  divine  because  it  is  escellent,  they  believe 
its  excellence  because  they  admit  its  divinity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Koran  Avhich  affects  the  feelinrrs,  nothing 
which  elevates  the  imagina1,ion,  nothing  which  enlightens  the 
understanding,  nothing  which  improves  the  heart.  It  con- 
tains no  beautiful  narrative,  no  proverbs  of  wisdom  or  axioms 
of  morality  ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  detached  sentences,  a  mass  of 
uuii  tautology.  The  spirit  vvhieh  it  breathes  is  in  unison 
with  the  immoral  and  absurd  tenets  which  it  inculcates, — 
savao-e  and  cruel ;  forbidding  those  who  embrace  the  Mos- 
lem faith  to  hold  any  friendly  intercourse  with  infidels  or  those 
who  reject  it,  and  commanding  them  to  make  war  upon  the 
latter.  '  Such  is  the  Koran  as  not"  extant;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  has  received  alterations,  additions,  and  amend- 
ments, by  removing  some  of  its  absurdities,  since  it  was 
first  compiled  by  Mohammed.^  The  Christian  revelation, 
on  the  contrary,  remains  to  this  day  as  it  was  written  by  its 
inspired  authors ;  and  the  more  minutely  it  is  investigated, 
the  more  powerfully  does  it  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  who  examine  it  vi'ith  honesty  and  impartiality. 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mohammed,  we  have  this  soli- 
tary instance.  When  he  w^ent  to  visit  one  of  his  wives,  he 
says,  that  God  revealed  to  him  what  she  desired  to  say^to 
him  :  he  approved  of  one  part  and  rejected  the  other.  When 
he  told  his  wife  what  was  in  her  will  to  speak  to  him,  she 
demanded  of  him  who  had  revealed  it  to  him  ?  "  He  that 
knoweth  all  things,"  said  Mohammed,  "  hath  revealed  it  to 
me,  that  ye  may  oe  converted  ;  your  hearts  are  inclined  to  do 
what  is  forbidden.  If  ye  act  any  thing  against  the  prophet, 
know  that  God  is  his  protector."  There  is  not  a  single  cir- 
cumstance to  render  this  relation  credible. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  promote 
the  success  of  Mohammedism;  circumstances  that  in  no 
degree  appertained  to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  During 
the  first  seven  years,  indeed,  when  the  Arabian  impostor 
used  only  persuasion,  and  confined  his  exertions  to  Mecca, 
it  appears  tnat  he  could  reckon  no  more  converts  than  eighty- 
three  men  and  eighteen  women.  Contrast  with  this  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  same  period. "•  But 
no  sooner  was  he  enabled  to  assemble  a  party  sufficient  to 
support  his  ambitious  designs,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
which  was  no  longer  necessary ;  and  disclaiming  the  softer 
arts  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  immediately  adopted  a 

«  Hence  no  credit  is  duo  to  the  miraculous  stones  related  of  Moliamuied 
by  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  the  account  six  hundred  years  after  his  death,  or 
which  are  found  in  ttie  Icfiend  of  Al  Janabi,  who  lived  two  hundredyears. 

«  Professor  White's  Barnpton  Lectures,  pp.  241—252. 

»  siee  Koran,  cli.  ii.  pp.  22.  20.  ch.  iii.  p.  51V  and  ch.  v.  p.  89.  Sale's  trans- 
lation, 4to.  edit. 

«  See  pp.  130,  132.  supra- 


quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of  conversion.  It  was 
alleged  by  the  deceiver,  that,  since  a  disobedient  world  had 
disdained  or  rejected  the  ineffectual  summons,  which  divine 
mercy  had  sent  in  former  times  by  the  prophets,  who  came 
with  appeals  to  the  senses  and  reason  of  mankind  ;  it  had 
now  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send  forth  his  last  great  pro- 
phet, by  the  strength  of  his  ann  and  the  power  of  his  sword, 
to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  A  voluptuous  paradise 
and  the  highest  heavens  were  the  rewards  of  those  who 
fought  his  battles,  or  expended  their  forturxes  in  his  cause ; 
and  the  courage  of  his  adherents  w^as  fortified  and  sharpened 
by  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  which  he  inculcated.  From  all 
these  combined  circumstances,  the  success  of  the  arms  and 
religion  of  Mohammed  kept  equal  pace ;  nor  can  it  excite 
surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions  which  he  proposed 
to  tne  vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only  cnoice 
ofl'ered  to  idolaters ;  while  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  was 
left  the  somewhat  milder  alternative  of  subjection  and  tribute, 
if  they  persisted  in  their  own  religion,  or  of  an  eciual  partici- 
pation in  the  rights  and  liberties,  the  honours  and  privileges 
of  the  faithful,  if  they  embraced  the  religion  of  their  con- 
querors. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Christ !  "  He  employed  no 
other  means  of  converting  men  to  his  religion,  but  persuasion, 
argument,  exhortation,  miracles,  and  prophecies.  He  made 
use  of  no  other  force,  hut  the  force  of  truth — no  other  sword, 
but  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of  God.  He  had> 
no  arms,  no  legions  to  fight  his  cause.  He  was  the  Prince  of 
peace,  and  preached  peace  to  all  the  world.  W  ithout  power, 
without  support,  without  any  followers,  but  twelvepoor  hum- 
ble men,  without  one  circumstance  of  attraction,  influence,  or 
compulsion,  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  the  learning, 
the  religion  of  his  country  ;  over  the  ancient  rites,  idolatry, 
and  superstition,  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom,  and  authority 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  W  herever  Mohammedism  has 
penetrated,  it  has  carried  despotism,  barbarism,  and  igno- 
rance ;^  wherever  Christianity  has  spread,  it  has  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effects  on  nations  and  individuals,  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  morals,  religion,  governments,  in 
social  and  personal  happiness."" 

The  continued  prevalence  of  this  baleful  system  of  religion 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  in  which  Mohammedism 
leaves  its  votaries, — the  want  of  right  moral  feeling,  which 
accompanies  inveterate  and  universal  ignorance, — the  vices 
in  which  it  allows  its  professors  to  live,  and  the  climates  in 
which  they  live, — the  cnilling  despotism  of  all  Mohammedan 
governments, — and  the  cunning  fraud  and  extortion  which 
universally  prevail  in  them.' 

"  Let  not  then  the  Christian  be  offended,  or  the  infidel 
triumph,  at  the  successful  establishment  and  long  continuance 
of  so  acknowledged  an  imposture,  as  affording  any  reasonable 
ground  of  objection  against  our  holy  faith.  Let  these  events 
rather  be  considered  as  evidences  of  its  truth, — as  accom- 
plishments of  the  ge«f;-cf/ prediction  of  our  Lord,  ihat/ake pro- 
phets and  false  Christs  should  arise,  and  should  deceive  many  ,• 
and  especially  of  that  particular  and  express  prophecy  in  the 
revelations  of  his  beloved  disciple  (Rev.  ix.  1,  &c.),  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  ablest  commentators  to  relate  to 
the  impostor  Mohammed,  and  to  his  false  and  impious  re- 
ligion, which,  arising  like  a  smoke  out  of  the  bolfomless  pit, 
suddenly  overshadowed  the  eastern  world,  and  involved  its 
wretched  inhabitants  in  darkness  and  in  error  "^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  known  only 
to  a  small  portion  of  mankind,  a^id  that  if  the  Christian  revela- 
tion  came  fr^m  God,  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain 

«  "Mohammed  established  his  religion,"  savs  the  profound  Pascal,  "by 
killing  ethers  ;— Jesus  Christ,  by  making  his  followers  lay  down  their  own 
lives ;  Mohammed,  by  forbidding  his  law  to  be  read,— Jesus  Christ,  by  com- 
manding us  to  read.  In  a  word,  the  two  were  so  opposite,  that  if  Mo- 
hammed took  the  way  in  all  hiuiian  probability  to  succeed,  .lesus  Christ 
took  the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  disappointed.  And  hence,  instead 
of  concluding  that  because  Mohammed  succeeded,  Jesus  might  in  like 
manner  have  succeeded,  we  ought  to  infer,  that  since  Mohammed  has  sue 
ceeded,  Christianity  must  have  inevitably  perished,  if  it  had  not  been  sup 
ported  by  a  power  altogether  divine.''    "fhoughts,  p.  197.     London,  1806. 

6  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  facts  above  stated  (such  are  the  shifts  ii> 
which  iulidelity  is  driven),  it  has  lately  been  asserted  by  an  antagonist  of 
revelation,  that  "  of  the  two  books"  (the  Bible  and  the  Koran),  'the  latter" 
(the  Koran)  "  has  the  most  truths,  and  amore  impressive  moral  code  .'.'.'" 

1  The  topics  above  hinted  are  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jowelt,  in  his  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  247 — 276. 

8  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  90. ;  from  which  masterly  work  the  pre 
ceding  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedism  h.is  been  chiefly  drawn. 
Less  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  :^77— 385.  Bp.  Porteua 
on  the  Christian  Revelation,  proposition  viii.  f'et;  also  Bp.  Sumner's  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  chap.  vii.  on  the  Wisdom  manifested  in  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  compared  with  the  timeserving  policy  of  Mohammed. 
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ign'rrcnt  if  it^  no  understanding  would  fail  to  be  coninnced 

Answer.  The  opposers  of  the  Christian  revelation  cannot 
vvitli  propriety  urj^i;  its  non-universality  as  an  objection ;  for 
their  n!li;.non  (if  lh(!  deism  or  rather  atheism,  which  they 
wish  to  propagate,  may  he  desiffnated  by  that  name,)  is  so 
very  far  from  Ix  injr  universal,  that,  for  one  who  professes 
deism,  we  shall  lind  in  the  world  one  thousand  who  prof.ss 
Christianity.  Ik-sides,  we  clearly  see  that  many  benefits 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  men  are  partial  as  to  the  en- 
joyment. Some  are  {jivcn  to  particular  nations,  but  denied 
to  the  rest  ( f  the  world :  others  are  possessed  by  some  in- 
dividuals only  of  a  f.ivoured  nation.  A  moderate  know- 
ledge ot  history  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  in  the 
moral  ffovernment  of  the  world,  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
as  well  as  mental  endowments,  and  the  moans  of  improve- 
ment, are  distributed  with  what  appears  to  us  an  unequal 
hand.  When  the  objections  to  this  ine(|ua]ity  of  distribution 
are  considered  and  refuted,  the  objection  arising  from  tlie 
partial  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  answered  at  the  same 
time. 

The  suliject,  however,  may  be  viewed  in  another  light. 
Some  blessings  flow  immediately  from  God  to  every  person 
who  enjoys  them :  others  are  conveyed  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  man  ;  and  depend  on  the  philanthropy  of  man  for 
their  continuance  and  extension.  The  last  is  the  case  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  it  was  first  revealed, 
it  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ; 
and  its  propagation  in  the  world  ever  since  has  depended  on 
their  exertions  in  publishing  it  among  the  nations.  That 
a  melancholy  negligence  has  been  too  often  betrayed,  must 
be  acknowledged  and  deplored.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  numberless  instances  the  most  violent 
opposition  has  been  made  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
Chrlsliar.s  ;  and  that  it  is  owinff  to  the  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions by  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  does  not 
now  eiiligliten  the  whole  ha!)itable  globe.  If  a  conqueror, 
Tollowed  by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  burn 
the  cities  and  villages,  and  destroy  the  cattle  and  the  fields 
of  corn,  and  the  people  perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is  their 
misery  to  be  ascribeu  to  a  want  of  goodness  in  God,  or  to  the 
supenibounding  wickedness  of  man]  The  answer  will 
equally  apply  to  the  subject  before  us.' 

But  the  objection  will  appear  less  cogent,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Christianity  is  not  the  jeliffion  of  a  day,  nor  of  an 
age ;  but  a  scheme  of  niercv,  that  gradually  attains  its  triumphs, 
and  which,  overcoming  all  opposition,  w///  ultimately  be  pro- 

f)agatfd  throughout  the  earth.  The  most  enlightened  and 
>est  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been 
blest  with  the  Gospel ;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  to 
whom  it  has  not  yet  been  carried,  this  favour  has  been  with- 
held from  them,  because  it  is  ordained  that  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel  should  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  rea- 
son. Tlie  wisd(  rn  of  this  appointment  is  evident.  Kevela- 
tion  is  most  properly  bestowed  after  the  weakness  of  human 
reason,  in  its  best  state,  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence. Besides,  it  would  not  have  answered  the  design  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  the  Gospel,  if  it  had  been  univer- 
sally spread  at  the  beginning.  TiiC  conceptions  which  the 
converted  heathens  formed  of  the  true  religion  were  necessa- 
rily very  imperfect:  hence  sprang  the  great  corruptions  of 
Christianity  which  so  early  prevailed.  Had  the  Christian 
religion  been  universally  propagated  in  the  first  ages,  it  would 
have  been  dilfuscd  in  an  imperfect  form.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  partial  propagation  of  the  Gosj)el,  with  the  other  objec- 
tions that  have  been  brought  agamst  Christianity,  having 
rendered  its  divine  original  a  matter  of  dispute",  the  tendency 
of  these  disputes  has  been  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chair  (which  at  the  beginning  necessarily  mixed  itself  with 
tlie  Gospel),  and  to  make  C'hristians  draw  their  religion  from 
tie  Scriptures  alone.  It  is  thus  that  Christianity,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  v.ill  acquire  its  genuine  form.  Then,  also,  it  will 
be  surrounded  with  the  greatest  lustre  of  evidence;  and  al- 
though, r^r  the  reason  just  stated,  the  Gospel  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  colnparatively  a  few  countries,  yet  we  are 
as"=ured  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  offered  to  them  all,  and 
will  be  diirused  over  the  whole  earth,  with  all  its  attendant 
blessings.  The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostles,  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  expressly 
announce  that  it  is  to  be  thus  progressively  ditTused,  and 
that  it  will  finally  tiiumph,  when  the  earlh  ^hall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  uj  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


I  (Isa.  xi.  f).)  Through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of 
hundreds  of  futhful  raissioiiaries,  who  have  been  and  are  now 
I  emidnyed  in  carrying  the  Gosj)el  into  all  lands,  we  see  great 
I  advances  acluallij  made  in  spreading  Christianity;  and  we 
I  doul)t  not  hut  the  Gospel  will  be  planted,  agreeably  to  the  di- 
'  vine  predictions,  in  all  the  vast  continents  of  Africa,  Asia, 
America,  and  in  the  islands  of  Austral  Asia. 

The  sincerity  and  piety  of  fallible  men,  it  is  true,  can  i^ever 
do  justice  to  the  means  which  God  has  graciously  vouchsafed ; 
and  it  will  always  be  a  real  grief  to  good  men,  that,  among 
many,  there  exists  little  more  than  the  name  of  Christian.  But 
the  advocates  of  ( Jhristianity  do  not  pretend  that  its  evidence 
is  so  irresistible,  that  no  understanding  can  f  lil  of  being  con- 
vinced by  it;  nor  do  they  deny  it  to  nave  been  within  the 
compass  of  divine  power,  to  have  communicated  to  the  world 
a  higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  given  to  his  com- 
munication a  stronger  and  more  extensive  influence.  But  the 
not  having  nurre  evidence,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  reject- 
ing that  which  we  already  have.  If  such  evidence  were  irre- 
sistible, it  would  restrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much,  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  trial  and  probation:  it  would  call  for 
no  exercise  of  candour,  seriousness,  humility,  inquiry ;  no  sub- 
mission of  passions,  interests,  and  preju<tices,  to  moral  evi- 
dence, and  to  probable  truth  ;  no  habits  of  reflection ;  none  of 
that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  which 
forms  the  test  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and  which  induces 
men  to  attend  with  care  and  reverence  to  every  credible  inti- 
mation of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and  pre- 
sent pleasures  to  every  rea?5onalde  expectation  of  propitiating 
his  fivour.  "  Men's  moral  probation  may  be,  whetlier  they 
will  take  due  care  to  inform  themselves  by  impartial  consi- 
deration ;  and,  afterwards,  whether  they  will  act  as  the  case 
requires  upon  the  evidence  which  they  have.  And  this,  we 
find  by  experience,  is  often  our  probation,  in  our  temporal 
capacity."-' 

Furihcr,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  were  irresisti- 
ble, it  would  leave  no  place  for  the  admission  of  internal 
evidence  ;3  which  ought  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the 
proof  of  every  revelation,  because  it  is  a  species  of  evidence 
which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice  of 
virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  those 
qualities  which  it  finds  in  tne  person  whom  it  addresses. 
Men  of  ^oorf  dispositions,  among  Christians,  are  greatly  affect- 
ed by  the  impression  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make 
on  their  miiuls  ;  and  their  conviction  is  much  strengthened  by 
these  impressions.  It  is  likewise  true  that  they  who  sin- 
cerely act,  or  sincerel}^  endeavour  to  act,  according  to  what 
they  believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  just  result  of  the  proba- 
bilities (or,  if  the  reader  please,  the  possibilities)  in  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  which  they  themselves  perceive,  and 
according  to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and  abovw 
all,  according  to  the  just  effect  of  those  principles  of  gratituds 
and  devotion,  which  even  the  view  of  nature  venerates  in  a 
well-ordered  mind,  seldom  fail  of  proceeding  further.  This 
also  may  have  been  exactly  what  was  designed.^  On  the 
contrary",  where  pny  persons  never  set  themselves  heartily  and 
in  earnest  to  be  inftrmod  in  religion, — or  who  secretly  wish  it 
may  not  prove  true,  and  who  are  less  attentive  to  evidence  than 
to  "difficulties,  and  more  attentive  to  objections  than  to  what 
has  lon<r  since  been  most  satisfactorily  said  in  answer  to  them ; 
— such'^persons  can  scarcely  be  thought  in  a  likely  way  of 
seeing  the  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  certainly 
true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  proved.  "  If  any 
accustom  themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the 
way  of  mirth  and  sport :  if  they  attend  to  fonns  and  repre- 
sentations, and  inadequate  manners  of  expression,  instead  of 
the  real  things  intended  by  the  m  (for  signs  <  ften  can  be  no 
more  than  inadetjuatel)'  expressive  of  the  thinors  signified) : 
or  if  they  substitute  human  errors,  in  the  room  of  divine  truth  ; 
why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some  men 
from  seeing  that  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others ;  as 
a  like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common  spe- 
culation and  practice,  does,  we  find,  by  experience,  hinder 
them  from  attaining  that  knowledge  and  right  understanding, 
in  matters  of  common  speculation  and  practice,  which  more 
fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  iol  And  the  effect  will  be 
the  same,  whether  their  neglect  of  seriously  considering  the 
e^-idcnce  of  religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour  with  regard 
to  it,  proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  from  the  grosser 


«  Dullers  Analogy,  parlii.  chap.  vi.  p.  227.    Tlie  whole  of  that  chapter, 
which  treats  on  ttie  objection  now  under  consideration,  will  abundantly 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  diligent  perusal. 
I  I     3  ThU  sort  of  f  viclence  is  fully  staled  in  the  following  chapter. 

Btiguc's  Essay  oa  the  DiTJue  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  233.  I     •  PaJey's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp  310— 3iJ. 
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vices ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and  figura- 
tive manners  of  expression,  ns  well  as  errors,  achninister  oc- 
casions of  ridicule  when  the  things  intended,  and  the  truth 
itself,  would  not.  -  Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far, 
as  to  lose  all  sense  of  conduct  and  prudence  in  worldly  aff.iirs, 
and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair  their  faculty  of  reason.  And, 
in  general,  levity,  carelessness,  passion,  and  prejudice,  du 
hinder  us  from  being  rightly  informed,  with  respect  to  ccm- 
mon  things ;  and  they  may,  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in 
some  farther  providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us, 
and°from  being  seen  when  it  is.  The  Scriptu  re'  does  declare, 
that  every  one  shall  not  understand.  And  it  makes  no  difier- 
ence,  by  what  providential  conduct  this  comes  to  pass  : 
whether  the  evidence  of  Christianity  was,  originally  and  with 
desio-n,  put  and  left  so,  as  that  those  who  are  desirous  of 
evacfincr  moral  obligations  should  not  see  it ;  and  that  honest- 
minded' persons  should ;  or,  whether  it  come  to  pass  by  any 
other  means."2  Now,  that  Christianity  has  been  established 
in  the  world,  and  is  still  spreading  in  all  directions,  God  does 
not  work  miracles  to  make  men  religious;  he  only  sets  the 
truth  before  them,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  It 
was  and  is  the  merciful  design  of  God,  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  to  save  it, — even  to  save  all,  without  exception, 
who  will  listen  to  the  overtures  of  his  Gospel.  He  that  be- 
lieves and  obeys  the  Gospel  shall  not  finally  be  condemned, 
but  will  obtain  a  complete  pardon  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  wilfully  rejects  this  last  gi-eat  offer  of  salvation  to 
mankind,  must  expect  the  conseqtience.  And  t/ie  ground  vf 
his  condemnation  is,  that  such  a  person  chooses  to  remain  igno- 
rant, rather  than  to  submit  himself  to  the  teachings  cf  this 
heavenly  revelation.  Light  (Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, the  fountain  of  light  and  life)  is  come  into  the  icor/d 
(diffusing  his  benign  influences  every  where,  and  favouring 
men  with  a  clear  and  full  revelation  of  the  divine  will)  :  and 
yet  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  have  preferred 
sin  to  holiness  : — and  why  ] — Because  their  deeds  were  iv^l, 
ITie  bad  man  avoids  the  truth  which  condemns  him  ;  while 
the  good  man  seeks  it,  as  the  ground-work  and  proof  of  his 
actions.^ 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to 
this  section  would  permit:  we  shall  therefore  add  but  two 
more  instances  in  illustration  of  the  evidence  fiom  prophecy. 

The  first  is,  the  long  apostasy  and  general  corruption  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  so  pleinly  foretold,  and  under 
such  express  and  particular  characters,  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
»ngs ;  which,  all  the  world  may  see,  has  been  abundantly  ful- 
filled in  the  church  of  Rome.  Who  that  had  lived  in  those 
days,  when  Christianity  was  struggling  under  all  the  incum- 
bent weight  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  pagan  intolerance  and 
persecution,  could  from  the  state  of  things  have  possibly  con- 
jectured, that  a  rising  sect,  every  where  spoken  against,  would 
ever  have  given  birth  to  a  tyrant,  who  would  oypose  and  exalt 
himself  above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  God  in 
the  temple  of  God,  and  claiming  and  swaying  a  sceptre  of 
universal  spiritual  empire  1  Who,  that  beheld  the  low  estate 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  age  of  its  existence,  could 
ever  have  divined  that  a  remarkable  characv^r  would  one  day 
arise  out  of  it,  who  should  establish  a  vast  monarchy,  whose 
coming  should  be  with  all  power,  and  sii^ns,  and  lying  won- 
ders (pretended  miracles),  and  with  all  cleceivablentss  of  un- 
righteousness, commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels, 
or  departed  saints ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats  ?  In  short,  we  see  the  characters  of  the 
beast,  and  the  fake  propliet,  and  the  harlot  of  Babyhn,  now  ex- 
emplified in  every  particular,  and  in  a  city  that  is  seated  upon 
seven  mountains :  so  that,  if  the  pontiff  of  Rome  had  sat  for 
his  picture,  a  more  accurate  likeness  could  not  have  been 
drawn.*    The  existence  of  these  monstrous  corruptions  of 

>  Dan.  xii.  10.  See  also  Isa.  xxi.x.  13,  14.  MaU.  vi.  23,  and  xi.  2.5.  and  xiii. 
11,  12.  John  ill.  19.  V.  44.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  2  Tim.  iii.  13.  an 
that  affectionate  as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  so  very  many  times  in- 
culcated, He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Grotius  saw  so  strongly 
the  Ihing  intended  in  these,  and  other  passac;es  of  Scripture  of  the  like 
sense,  as  to  say,  that  the  proof  given  to  us  of  Christianity  was  less  than  it 
might  have  been  lor  this  very  purpose :  Ut  ita  sermo  evangelii  tannuain  lapis 
esset  Lydius  ad  queni  ingenia  sanabilia  explorarentur.  De  Vcr.  Kcl.  Christ. 
hb.  II.  towards  the  end. 

«  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  vi,  pp.  272,  273. 

3  The  topics  above  considered  are  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  in  vari- 
ous other  points  ofview,  m  Mr.  Lonsdale's  three  discourses,  entitled  "Some 
popular  Objections  against  Ciirislianity  considered,  and  the  general  Cha- 
racter of  Unbelief  represented."    8vo.  London,  1820     - 

<  On  the  New  Testament  prophecies  respecting  the  papal  antichrist  (as 
well  as  those  of  Uaniel)  see  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii  Bp  Kurd's 
introduction  to  Prophecy,  sermons  7.  and  8.  (Works,  vol  v  pp  171— 23''  ) 


the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  no  human 
penetrftion  could  have  foreseen,  is  a  great  confirmation  ana 
standing  monument  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  demon- 
strates the  divine  inspiration  of  those  persons  who  wrote  these 
books,  and  circumstantially  predicted  future.events  and  future 
corruptions  of  religion,  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  con- 
ception and  discernment  merely  human. 

The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is  i\\%  present  spread  of  infi- 
delity, in  various  parts  of  the  professedly  Christian  world, 
the  efforts  of  which  to  subvert  tne  Christian  faith  (we  know) 
will  ultimately  be  in  vain,  "  for  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail"  against  the  church  of  Christ.  Among  the  various 
signs  cf  the  l:st  days,  that  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  it  is  foretold  that  "  there  shall  come  scoffers  and  mockers, 
walking  after  their  mvn  lusts,  who  separate  themsckes  by  apos- 
tasy, sensual,  iwt  having  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their  ownselves, 
covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents, 
unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers, 
fake  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despiscrs  of  those  that  are  gcod, 
traitors,  heady,  hi gh-minded,  Iwers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  . 
of  God ;  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power 
thereof  (2  Pet.  iii.  3.  Jude  18,  19.  2  Tim.  iii.  2—5.)" 
These  predictions  point  out  the  true  source  of  all  infidelity, 
and  of  men's  motives  for  scoffing  at  religion. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holy  ;  it  requires 
holiness  of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  submission  to  civil 
government  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  The  safety  of  all  states 
depends  upon  religion  ;  it  ministers  to  social  order,  confers 
stability  upon  government  and  laws,  and  gives  security  to 
property.  "  Religion,  unfeigncdly  loved,  perfecteth  men's 
abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the  common- 
wealth;" wliile  infidelity,  immorality,  and  sedition  usually  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  infidelity  is 
closely  allied  with  the  revclutionarj'  question  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  those  who  are  eager  to  revoluUonize  all  existing 
governments,  under  the  ostensible  pretence  cf  promoting  Ihe 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  are  alike  iiifidels  in  pr* 
ccpt  and  in  practice.  The  one  is  a  necessarj'  consequence 
of  the  other,  for  scepticism  subverts  the  whole  foundation  of 
morals;  it  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste,  but  also 
promotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  lerccit}^  and  licentiousness.-'' 
Hence,  presuinptucus  and  impatient  cf  subordination,  these 
"  scoffers"  and  "  mockers"  wish  to  follov/  the  impulse  ot 
their  own  lusts  and  depraved  passions,  and  consequently  hate 
the  salutary  moral  restraints  imposed  by  the  Gospel.  "  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  a  code  of  laws  as  well  as  a  system  of 
doctrines ;  a  rule  of  practice  as  well  as  of  faith.  It  has  cer- 
tain conditions  inseparably  connected  with  the  belief  cf  it,  to 
which  there  is  but  too  often  a  great  unwillingness  to  submit. 
Belief,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  must  include  obedi* 
ence ;  and  hence  arises  the  main  objection  to  it.  Cherishing 
unchristian  dispositions  and  passions  in  their  besoms,  and 
very  frequently  also  devoted  to  unchristian  practices  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  abandon, — men  pretend  to  decide 


may  rid  themselves  of  its  injunctions ;  and,  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  they  copy 
and  reassert,  without  acknowledgment,  the  oft-refuted  objec- 
tion^ cf  former  opposers  of  revelation.  And,  as  ridiculing 
religion  is  the  most  likely  way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight 
of  the  unreflecting  multitude,  scoffers,  having  no  solid  argu- 
ment to  produce  against  revelation,  endeavour  to  burlesque 
some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  charge  others  with  being  contra- 
dictory ;  they  then  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and  get  superficial 
thinkers  to  laugh  with  them.  At  length  they  succeed  in  per- 
suading themselves  that  it  is  a  forrery,  and  then  throw  the 
reins  loose  on  the  neck  of  their  evil  propensities.  The  his- 
tory of  revolutionary  France, — the  avowed  contenipt  of  reli- 
gion, morbid  insensibility  to  morals,  desecrated  Sabbaths,^ 
and  abandonment  to  amusements  the  most  frivolous  and  dissi- 
pating, which  still  prevail  in  that  country,  as  well  as  on  other 

Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—61.  A  compendious  view  of  these  predic- 
tions may  also  be  seen  in  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History.  j>p. 
576 — 6(X). 

5  The  topics  above  alluded  to  are  illustrated  with  unequalled  argiimcnl 
and  eloquence  by  the  Rev,  Robert  Hall,  in  his  discourse  on  Modern  Infideli- 
ty, considered  with  respect  to  its  influence  on  society.  The  experience  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  that  discourse  was  de- 
livered, has  confirmed  the  truth  of  ecery  ojie  of  the  preacher's  observa- 
tions, 

«  Soon  after  the  return  of  Louis  XVIH.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestor.'^,  the 
French  compelled  him  to  repeal  his  decree  for  enforcing  a  more  decen 
observance  of  tlie  Sabbath. 
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parts  of  the  Continent, — t!ic  rapid  strides  with  which  infi- 
delity ii>  advanciiiir  in  various  parts  of  the  workl,  and  the  ef- 
fo.t.^  which  at  tiiis  time  are  luukiiig  to  disseminate  ihe  same 
deadly  princiijlcs  among  every  class  of  society  in  our  own 
country,  are  all  so  many  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  prophecies.  JJut  the  spirit  whicii  predicted  these 
events  is  the  very  same  wliich  was  poured  out  ujjon  the 
apostles,  and  enli;^'''^"'""''  tlieir  uiinds  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  (jiospel;  therefore  the  apostks,  who  wrote  the  New 
Testament,  had  the  Spirit  of  tJod,  and  were  enlightened 
by  it. 

The  preceding  instances  of  prophecy  and  its  accomplish- 
ment are  only  a  few,  in  comparison  of  those  which  might 
have  been  adduced  :  but  they  are  abundantly  sudicienl  to 
satisfy  every  candid  and  sincere  investigator  of  the  evidences 
of  divine  revelation,  that  the  writings  which  contain  them 
could  only  be  composed  under  divine  inspir.ition ;  because 
they  relate  to  events  so  various,  so  distant,  and  so  contingent, 
that  no  human  foresight  could  b}'^  any  possibility  predict 
them.  The  argument  from  i)!<)phecy  is,  indeed,  not  to  be 
formed  from  the  consideration  of  sin<rle  prophecies,  i)ut  from 
all  the  prophecies  t  dien  together,  ana  considered  as  making 
one  system  ;  in  which,  from  the  mutual  connection  and  do- 
pcadence  of  its  par's,  prece.lin<r  prophecies  pr.pare  and  illus- 
trate those  whi'.-!!  follow,  and  these  again  reflect  light  on  the 
foregoing :  just  as  in  any  philosophical  system,  tliiit  which 
shows  the  solidity  cf  it  is  the  harmony  and  consistency  of 
the  whole,  not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  instances, 
li-^nce,  though  the  evidence  be  but  small,  from  the  comple- 
tion of  any  one  pro])hecy  taken  separately,  yet  that  cvid»nce 
being  always  something,  the  amount  of  the  whole  evidence 
resulting  from  a  great  number  of  proj)hecies,  all  rel.itive  to 
the  same  design,  is  very  considerable ;  like  many  scattered 
rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak  in  itself,  yet,  concentred 
into  one  ])oint,  shall  form  a  strong  light,  and  strike  the  sens(!S 
V'cry  powerfiill3\  This  evidence  is  not  simply  a  growing 
evidence,  but  is,  indeed,  multiplied  upon-us  from  the  immber 
of  reflected  lights,  which  tlie  several  component  parts  of  such 
a  system  reciprocally  throw  upon  each ;  till  at  length  the 
conviction  rises  into  a  high  degree  of  moral  certainty.' 

V.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkness  and  un- 
certainty of  prophecy  ;  i)ut  they  arise  from  not  duly  consider- 
ing its  manner  and  design.  The  language  has  been  assigned 
as  one  cause  of  its  obscurity,  and  the  indistindness  of  its  re- 
presentation as  another,  but  with  how  little  reason  or  pro- 
priety the  following  considerations  will  evince. 

Answeu. — I.  As  prophecy  is  a  peculiar  species  of  writing, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  Language  of  whieli 
it  makes  use.  Sometimes  it  employs  plain  t  rms,  but  most 
commonly  figurative  signs.  It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  prophets  ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account 
to  be  considered  as  a  nddle.  The  symbols  are  derived  from 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  from  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  most  closely 
connected,  or  by  whom  they  were  most  violently  opposeti. 
These  symbols  have  their  rules  of  interpretation,  as  uniform 
and  as  certain  as  any  other  kind  of  language  :-  and  whoever 
ap))li(*s  his  mind  witii  patience  and  attention  to  the  subject 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  general  scheme  of  prophecy, 
and  tiie  colour  of  the  events  foretold,  whether  prosperous  or 
calamitous ;  though  he  may  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  to 
what  person,  or  precise  time  and  place,  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  objection,  of  want  of  clear- 
ness in  prophecy,  arising  from  an  Lndistin'ct  Keprese.vtation 
OF  THE  KvENT,  It  should  be  remembered  that,  if  soiin'  prophe- 
cies be  obscuri!,  others  are  clear  :  the  latter  furnish  a  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  former  contain  no- 
thing against  it.  In  many  instances,  the  obscurity  is  ac- 
counted tor,  from  the  extensive  grasp  of  prophecy.  Some 
predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplishment  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  and  were  peculiarly  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  to  whom  they  were  iinmediattdy  delivered :  on 
which  account  they  were  more  plain.  This  remark  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  other  predictions,  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  lived  in  after-ages,  particularly  tlie  mid- 
dle ages.  To  the  first  Christians  these  were  obscure ;  but 
when  the  time  advanced  towards  their  eiccomplishment,  the 

«  Bp.  Ilurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Prophecy.  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  39.) 
»  Oil  the  Interpretation  oTthe  Projihetic  Laoguage  of  the  Scriptures,  see 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  bookii.  chapter  v. 


veil  was  gradually  drawn  aside,  and  they  were  more  clearly 
seen,  ami  better  understood.  Auother  class  of  predictions 
looked  forward  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  church.  These  ap- 
peanid  obscure  both  to  the  first  Christians  and  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  middle  ages  :  but,  when  that  generation  appeared, 
for  whose  use  it  was  the  Divine  Will  that  they  should  be  left 
on  record,  light  began  to  shine  upon  them  ;  and  the  minds 
of  men  were  awakened  to  look  out  for  their  accomplish- 
ment in  some  great  events,  which  would  display  the  glory 
of  God,  and  advance  the  happiness  of  his  servants.  In 
this  way  the  obscurity  of  many  prophecies  will  be  accounted 
for. 

3.  Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  pro- 
l)hcey,  whether  by  its  peculiar  symbols  or  by  a  dark  repre- 
sentation, will  appear,  on  considering  the  Natuke  of  the 
Subject.  Some  of  the  events  predicted  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  fate  of  nations  depenrls  upon  them ;  and  they  are  to 
be  brought  into  existence  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  If 
the  prophecies  had  been  delivered  in  plainer  terms,  some  per- 
sons would  have  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  accomplish- 
ment, as  others  would  have  attempted  to  defeat  it :  nor  would 
the  actions  of  men  appear  so  free,  or  the  providence  of  God 
so  c^.nspicuous  in  their  completion.  "  The  obscurity  of  pro- 
phecy was  further  necessary  to  prevent  the  Old  Testament 
economy  from  sinking  too  much  in  the  estimation  of  those 
\yho  lived  under  it.  It  served,  merely  to  erect  the  expecta- 
tion of  better  things  to  come,  without  indisposing  men  from 
the  state  of  discipline  and  improvement,  which  was  designed 
to  preoare  for  futurity.  TUfe  whole  Jewish  dispensation  Was 
a  kind  of  prophecy,  which  had  both  an  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate end.  It  immediately  separated  the  Jews  from  the  other 
nations,  and  preserved  the  holy  oracles,  committed  to  their 
custody,  from  being  corrupted  by  idolatrous  intercourse  ;  and 
it  ultimately  maintained  the  hope  of  the  Messias  and  his 
reign.  The  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
law  and  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians  and  Hebrews;  that  "the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to 
lead  men  to  Christ"' — "  th.at  it  was  the  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  but  the  body  was  Christ." 

"  The  dispensation  of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
commodated with  great  wisdom  to  the  state  of  the  church  in 
every  age,  to  comfort  the  people  of  God  and  to  confirm  their 
faith,  according  as  they  and  tne  state  of  religion  required  it. 
On  Adam's  fall,  on  Abraham's  separation  from  an  idolatrous 
world,  on  the  dispensation  of  the  new  economy  by  Moses,  on 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  ai:d  on  the  commencement  of 
f^hristianity.  prophecies  were  communicated  v/ith  a  growing 
light ;  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  witn 
tiie  progress  of^eveiits  to  the  end  of  the  world."^ 

But  though  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scripture  are  ob- 
scure enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  illuminate  it;  and  the  more  the  obscure  parts  are  ful- 
filled, the  better  they  are  understood.  In  the  present  form 
of  prophf'cv  men  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  and  they 
fulfil  the  prophecies  without  intending,  or  thinking,  or  know- 
ing that  lliey  do  so.  The  accomplishment  strips  off  the  veil ; 
and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  appears  in  all  its  splendour. 
Time,  that  detracts  something  from  the  evidence  of  othei 
writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and  authority 
of  the  prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more  than 
the  present,  as  the  present  understands  more  than  the  past ; 
and  the  perfect  accomplishment  will  produce  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  prophecies.  Men  are  sometimes  apt  to  think 
that,  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle  wrouj^ht  in  favour  of  re- 
ligion, they  would  readily  resign  all  their  scruples,  believe 
without  doubt,  and  obey  without  reserve.  The  very  thin^ 
which  is  thus  desired  we  have.  W'e  have  the  greatest  and 
most  striking  of  miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies 
already  accomplished  : — accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Arabians,  Jews,  Egyptiems,  Ethiopi- 
ans, 'J'yr<^»  Nineveh,  Babylon,  the  four  great  monarchies,  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  Jenisalem,  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  &c.  &c.  "  And  this  is  not  a  transient  mira- 
cle, ceasing  almost  as  soon  as  performed  ;  but  is  permanent, 
and  protracted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It  is 
not  a  miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is 
subject  to  our  own  inspection  ^nd  examination.  It  is  not  a 
miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  open 
to  the  observation  and  contemplation  of  all  mankind ;  and 
after  so  many  ages  is  still  growing,  still  improving  to  future 
ages.     What  stronger  miracle,  therefore,  can  we  require  for 

>  Dr.  Rwken's  Institutes,  p.  350. 
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our  conviction  1  Or  what  will  avail  if  this  be  found  inetfec-  i  Scripture  prophecies  accomplished  ;  and  if  the  Scripture  pro 
tualT  If  we  reject  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  neither  would  phecics  are  accomplished,  the  Scriptures  must  be  the  Word 
we  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  What  can  of  God  ;  and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  Chris 
be  plainer  1     We  see,  or  may  see,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  |  tian  Religion  must  be  true."' 


CHAPTER  V. 


INTERNAL    EVIDENCES    OP    THE    INSPIRATION    OP    THE    SCRIPTURES. 


The  arguments  from  miracles  and  prophecy  contained  in 
tlie  preceding  chapter,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  external 
evidence  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  inspired  Word  of  God  ;  and 
without  seeking  for  additional  testimony,  we  might  safely 
rest  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  on  those  proofs.  There 
are,  however,  several  internal  evidences,  which,  though  not  so 
obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy,  come  home  to 
the  consciences  and  judgments  of  every  person  whether  learned 
or  illiterate,  and  leave  infidels  in  every  situation  without  ex- 
cuse. These  internal  evidences  are,  the  sublime  doctrines 
and  the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,— the  harmony  subsisting  between  every  part, — their 
miraculous  preservation, — and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  to 
promote  the  present  and  eternal  ^happiness  of  mankind,  as 
evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  whfch  are  invariably  produced 
by  a  cordial  reception  and  belief  of  the  Bible, — togetlier  with 
the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  revelation 
over  all  other  religions. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINE,  AND  THE  MOtlAL  PRECEPTS,  WHICH 
ARE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES,  ARE  SO  EXCELLENT,  AND 
SO  PERFECTLY  HOLY,  THAT  THE  PERSONS  WHO  PUBLISHED 
THEM  TO  THE  WORLD  MUST  HAVE  DERIVED  THEM  FROM  A 
PURER  AND  MORE  EXALTED  SOURCE  THAN  THEIR  OWN  ME- 
DITATIONS. 

Nothing  false  or  immoral  can  be  taught  by  a  God  of 
truth  and  holiness.  Accordingly,  the  account  of  the  Almig  ity 
and  of  his  perfections,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  commend  themselves  to  our  reason, 
as  worthy  of  the  highest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings. 
In  order,  however,  that  we  may  foi-m  a  just  and  correct  idea 
of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  which  are  offered  to 
our  consideration  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  them  from  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volume 
opens  with  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion, — an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  Almighty,  which 
is  there  described  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  accommo- 
dated to  the  capacities  of  man,  and  with  a  noble  simplicity ; 
together  with  the  original  formation  of  man,  who  is  represent- 
ed as  having  been  created  after  the  divine  image,  invested 
with  dominion  over  the  inferior  creation  (but  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  obedience  which  he  himself  owed  to  God  as  his 
sovereign  Lord),  and  constituted  in  a  paradisaical  state, — a 
happy  state  of  purity  and  innocence.  (Gen.  i.  ii.)  In  this 
account  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  right  reason, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  which  have  obtained 
amonw  the  nations.  We  are  further  informed  that  man  fell 
from  that  state  by  sinning  against  his  Maker,^  and  that  sin 

>  Bp.  Newton  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  412 — 416.  Bogue  on  the  Divine 
Auihority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  169—171. 

*  Tlie  particular  injunction,  wliich  (Mo.ses  tells  us)  was  laidmion  our  first 
parents,  not  to  cat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  (Gen.  ii.  17.),  has  been 
a  favourite  subject  of  sneer  and  cavil  with  the  opposers  of  revelation.  A 
little  consideration,  however,  will  sliowthatit  had  nothing  in  it  unbecoming 
the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  For,  since  God  was  pleased  to  consti- 
tute man  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had  given  him  so  large  a  grant 
and  so  many  advantages,  it  was  manifestly  proper  that  he  should  require 
some  particular  instance  of  homage  and  fealty,  to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of 
his  dependence,  and  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part  that  he  was  under  the 
dominion  of  a  higher  Lord,  to  whom  he  owed  the  most  absohite  subjection 
and  obedience.  And  what  instance  of  homage  could  be  more  proper,  cir- 
cumsitanced  as  man  then  was,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  conunand,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more  of  the  fruits  of  paradise  1  It 
pleased  Rod  to  insist  only  upon  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  indulged  hira  in  full  liberty  as  to  all  the  rest ;  and  this  served  both 
as  an  act  of  liomage  to  the  Supreme  Lord,  from  whose  bountiful  grant  he 
held  paradise  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  was  also  fitted  to  teach  our  first  pa- 
rents a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of  abstinence  and  self-denial,— one  of  the 
most  necessary  lessons  in  a  state  of  probation ;  and  also  of  unreserved 
submission  to  the  authority  and  will  of  God,  and  an  implicit  resignation  to 


brought  death  into  the  world,  together  with  all  the  miseries 
to  which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious ;  but  that  the 
merciful  Parent  of  our  being,  in  his  great  goodness  and  com- 
passion, was  pleased  to  make  such  revelations  and  discoveries 
of  his  grace  and  mercy,  as  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  the 
faith  and  hope  of  his  ofiending  creatures,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  religion  towards  him.  (Gen.  iii.)  Accordingly,  the  re- 
ligion delivered  in  the  Scripture  is  the  religion  of  man  in  his 
lapsed  state ;  and  every  one  who  impartially  and  carefully 
investigates  and  considers  it,  will  find  that  one  scheme  of  re- 
ligion and  of  moral  duty,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried 
throughout  the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  full  perfection 
and  accomplishment  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  religion  may  be 
considered  principally  under  three  periods,  viz.  the  religion 
of  the  patriarchal  times, — the  doctrines  and  precepts  ot  the 
Mo^ic  dispensation, — and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  revelation.^ 

§  1.    A  CONCISE  VIEW  OF   THE   RELIGION    OF  THE  PATRIARCHAL 
TIMES. 

Patriarchal  Doctrines  concerning,  I,   The  JVattire  and  Attri- 
butes   of   God ;  II.    His    Worship ;    and,    III.    The  Jlloral 

Duties  of  Alan, 

I.  The  book  of  Genesis  exhibits  to"^  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Patriarchal  Theology.  W^e  learn  from  it  that  God  is  tlie 
creator  of  all  things  (i.),as  well  as  the  governor  of  all  things, 
by  his  general  and  particular  providence  (xiv.  19.  xlv.  5.  7,  S. 
1.  20.  xxii.  8.  13,  M.)  ;  that  he  is  everlasting  (xxi.  33.)  ;  om- 
niscient, for  none  but  God  can  know  all  things,  whether  past 
or  future  (iii.  8 — 10.  xv.  3 — 16.  xviii.  18.  compared  with 
Exod.  i.  7.)  ;  true  (Gen.  vi.  7.  compared  with  vii.  xvii.  20. 
compared  with  xxv,  16.  xxviii.  15.  compared  with  xxxii.  10.); 
almighty  (xvii.  1.  xviii.  14.  xxxv.  11.)  ;  holy  and  just  (xviii. 
25.  with  xix.)  ;  kind  (xxiv.  12.)  ;  supreme  (xiv.  ID.)  ;  merci- 
ful (xxxii.  10.)  ;  and  hng-suff'ering  (vi.  3.)  ;  gracious  to- 
wards those  who  fear  hira  (vi.  8.)  ;  and  that,  though  he 
sotnetimes  tries  them  (xxii.  1.),  yet  he  is  always  with  them 
(xxvi.  3.  xxviii.  15.  xxxix.  2,  3.  21,  22.),  and  has  an  especial 
regard  for  them.  (xv.  I.  xviii.  17.  26 — 32.  xix.  22.  xx.  6. 
xxv.  21.  xxvi.  12.  xxviii.  15.  xxix.  32.  xxxi.  42.)  We  learn 
further,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  (i.  31.) ;  and  that, 
since  the  fall,  man  is  born  prone  to  evil.  (vi.  5.  viii.  21.) 

the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate  them  to  keep 
their  sensitive  appetite  in  sul)jection  to  the  law  of  reason  ;  to  tatte  them  off 
Irom  too  close  an  attachment  to  inferior  sensible  good,  and  to  engage  them 
to  place  their  highest  hapjtiness  in  God  alone  ;  and,  finally,  to  keep  their 
desire  after  knowledge  within  just  bounds,  so  as  to  be  content  with  know- 
ing  what  was  really  proper  and  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  not  presume 
to  pry  With  an  unwarrantable  curiosity  into  things  which  did  not  Belong  to 
them,  and  which  God  had  not  thought  fit  to  reveal.  Leland's  View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144,  145.  The  objection  here  briefly  answered 
is  fully  treated  and  refuted  by  the  same  learned  writer  in  his  Answer  10 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  ch.  15. 

3  To  avoiil  uimccessary  repetitions  of  references  to  authorities,  the  reader 
is  informed  (besides  the  authors  incidentallycited  for  some  particular  topics) 
tlie  following  sections  are  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examinatiim  of  Dr.  Le- 
land's View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377 — 416.,  and  his  incompara- 
ble work  on  the  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Cliristian  Revelation,  2  vols. 
8vo.  ;  Up.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  12mo. ;  Dr.  Randolph's  Discourses, 
entitled  "The  Excellency  of  the  .Jewish  Law  Vindicated,'' in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  itc. ;  the  Ency- 
clopiedia  Uiblica  of  Alstedius,  8vo.  Francofurti,  1625 :  Mr.  Faber's  Horae 
Mosaica3 ;  Dr.  Graves's  l/ccturcs  on  (he  Pentateuch ;  the  Collection  of  tho 
Uoylean  Lectures  ;  Abbadie,  Traiti';  de  la  Verit6  de  la  Religion  Chrjltienne 
totue  ii. ;  and  Vernet,  Traite  de  la  V6rite  de  la  Religion  Chn  tienne,  tomes 
ii.  iii.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Erskine's  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
Christianity  (London,  1821,  12mo.);  which  an  ei/jinent  professor  justly 
says,  "are  written  with  unction  and  eloquence,  and  are  designed  chiefly 
to  show  thiit  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  taught  not  abstraciJy,  but  by 
facts  on  which  they  are  grounded  ;  that  they  are  thus  more  easily  appre- 
hended and  retained,  and  produce  a  more  powerful  cfTect  on  the  mind  and 
conduct ;  that  they  remove  every  obstruction  out  of  the  way  of  our  access 
to  God ;  they  encourage  our  attachment  to  liiin,  and  stimulate  us  to  serve 
him  by  a  holy  obedience.  In  a  word,  their  o'oject  is,  to  bring  the  character 
of  man  into  harmony  with  the  character  of  God."  (Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes 
of  Theology,  p.  330.) 
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The  patriarchs  cherished  a  hope  of  the  pardoninnr  mercy  of 
Clod  towards  penitent  sinners  (iv.  7.),  and  confuirid  in  liim, 
as  the  jiidire  of  all  the  earth  (xviii.  25.),  and  the  great  re- 
wardor  of  them  that  diligently  seek  liim  ;  Miiicii  reward  they 
expected,  not  merely  in  this  present  evil  world,  hut  in  a 
future  state  :  for  we  are  told  that  l/iey  soui^ht  a  bdler  amntry, 
tliat  if,  an  heaveiily.  (v.  22.  24.  compared  with  Heh.  xi.  5. 
xxviii.  13.  compared  with^  Matt.  xxii.  31,32.  and  xxv.  8. 
compared  with  Ileb.  xi.  10.  11 — IG.')  To  the  preceding 
points  we  may  add,  that  a  hope  was  cnerishcd  from  the  he- 
pinning,  originally  founded  on  a  divine  promise  of  a  great 
Saviour,  who  was  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miseries  and 
ruin  to  whic^h  they  were  exposed,  and  through  whom  God 
was  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy 
towards  the  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  high  degree 
of  glory  and  felicity,  (iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xvii.  19.  xxii.  18.  xxvi. 
4.  xlix.  10.) 

II.  These  were  the  chief  principles  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Patriarchs,  who  were  animated  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  obli- 
gation to  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  universal  right- 
eousness. They  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  fear  God 
(xxii.  12.  XXXI.  53.  xlii.  18.)  ;  to  bless  him  for  mercies  re- 
ceived fxiv.  20.  xxiv.  27.  52.);  and  to  supplicate  him  with 
profouna  humility  (xvii.  18.  xviii.  22.  el  iey.  xxiv.  12 — 14.); 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  he  promoted  (xii.  8.  xxi. 
33.)  ;  vows  made  to  him  are  to  be  performed  (xxviii.  20. 
XXXV.  1 — 3.);  and  that  idolatry  is  to  oe  renounced,  (xxxv. 
2 — 4.)  With  regard  to  the  external  rites  of  religion,  the 
most  ancient  on  record  is  that  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God 
(iii.  21.  iv.  3,  4.  viii.  20,  21.) ;  and  its  having  so  early  and 
universally  obtained  among  all  nations,  and  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion,  cannot  be  otherwise 
accounted  for,  than  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
primitive  religion,  originally  enjoined  by  divine  appointment 
to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.  The  Sabbath  also  appears  to 
have  been  observed  by  the  patriarchs.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
direct  mention  of  it  Ufure  the  deluge:  but,  after  that  catas- 
trophe, it  is  evident  that  the  observance  of  it  was  familiar  to 
Noah ;  for  he  is  represented  twice  as  wailing  seven  days  be- 
tween his  three  emissions  of  the  dove.  (viii.  10.  12.)  And 
if  Noah  was  acquainted  with  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
his  ancestors  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

III.  The  Moral  Duties  between  man  and  man  are  likewise 
clearly  announced,  either  by  way  of  precept  or  by  example : 
more  particularly  the  duties  of  children  to  honour  their  pa- 
rents (ix.  23,  21.),  and  ot"parents  to  instil  relioious  principles 
into  the  minds  of  their  ofisnring,  and  to  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample fxviii.  19.) ;  and  oi  servants  to  obey  their  masters. 
(xvi.  9.)  Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause,  (xiv.  14 — 
20.)  Anger  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  (iv.  5,  G.) ;  strifes 
are  to  be  avoided  (xiii.  H,  [).)  ;  murder  is  prohibitecl  (iv.  8 — 
12.  15.  ix.  G.);  hospitality  to  be  exercised  (xviii.  1.  xix.  1.), 
and  also  forgiveness  of  injuries.  (1.  18 — 20.)  Matrimony  is 
appointed  by  God  (i.  28.  li.  18.  21 — 24.),  from  whom  a  vir- 

uous  wife  is  to  be  sought  by  pra3'er  (xxiv.  7.  12.)  ;  and  a 
wife  is  to  be  subject  to  lier  husband,  (hi.  IG.)  All  improper 
alliances,  however,  are  to  be  avoided,  (vi.  1,  2.)  Children 
are  tlie  prifi  of  God  (iv.  1.  xxv.  21.  xxx.  2.  22.)  ;  and  adul- 
tery ana  all  imj)urily  are  to  be  avoided,  (xx.  3.  7.  9.  xxxix. 
9.  xxxiv.  7.  xxxviii.  9.)' 

The  Patriarchal  Relifjion,  as  above  described,  seems  to 
have  been  the  religion  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth, 
Knoch,  and  the  antediluvian  patriarchs;  and  afterwards  of 
Noah,  the  second  parent  of  mankind,  and  of  the  several 
heads  of  families  derived  from  him,  who  probably  carried  it 
with  them  in  their  several  dispersions,  but  above  all,  this 
religion  was  signally  exemplified  in  Abraham,  who  was 
illustrious  for  his  faith,  piety,  and  righteousness,  and  whom 
(iod  was  pleased  to  favour  with  special  discoveries  of  his 
will.  From  him  descended  many  great  nations,  among  whom 
this  religion,  in  its  main  principles,  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served, of  which  there  are  noble  remains  in  the  book  of  Job.2 
There  were  also  remarkable  vestiges  of  it,  for  a  long  time, 
among^several  other  nations ;  and  indeed  the  belief  of  one 
supreme  God,  of  a  providence,  of  a  hope  of  pardoning 
mercy,  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of 
the  acceptance  and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  state,  were  never  entirely  extinguished. 
And  whosoever  among  the  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any 

>  Moltlenhawer,  Iiitrod.  in  LibrosCanonicos  Vet.  el  Nov.  Test.  pp.  19—21. 
»  An  outline  of  the  patriarclml  doctrines  of  religion,  a.s  contained  in  the 
book  oi  Job,  is  given  infra,  vol.  ii.  part  j.  chapter  iii.  sect.  i.  §  x. 


nation,  feared  God  and  was  a  worker  of  righteotisness,  might 
be  justly  regarded  as  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  liut,  in 
process  of  time,  the  nations  became  generally  depraved,  and 
sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corruption  ;  and  the 
great  principles  of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  an  amazing  load  of  superstitions,  idolatries, 
and  corruptions  of  all  kinds. 

§  2.    A    SUMMARY  VIEW  OF   THE    DOCTRINES  AND    PRECEPTS   OP 
THE    MOSAIC    DISPENSATION. 

General  Observations  on  the  ^fosaic  Dispensation. — I.  State- 
ment of  its  Doctrine  concerning  God:  1.  By  Moses  ;  and,  8. 
Jfy  the  Prophets. — II.  Concerning  the  Duty  of  Man  toivardt 
God. — III.  The  Belief  of  a  Future  State. — IV.  The  Ex- 
pectation of  a  Redeemer. — V.  Tlie  Morality  of  the  Jewish 
Code  delineated. — VI.  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  introduc- 
tory to  Christianity, 

The  second  view  of  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  that  which  relates  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
This  was  really  and  essentially  the  same,  for  substance,  as 
that  which  was  professed  and  practised  in  the  ancient  patri- 
archal times,^  with  the  addition  of  a  special  covenant  made 
with  a  particular  people ;  among  whom  God  was  pleased, 
for  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom  ne  gave 
a  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  as 
the  safest  mode  of  transmission ;  religion  having  hitherto 
been  preserved  chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  more  easily 
maintained  during  the  long  lives  of  men  in  the  first  ao-es. 
This  special  covenant  was  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with 
the  universal  providence  and  goodness  of  God  towards  man- 
kind ;  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  vacate  or  infringe  the  ancient 
primitive  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning, 
but  which  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends 
of  it,  and  to  preserve  it  from  being  utterly  depraved  and  ex- 
tinguished. The  principal  end  of  that  polity,  and  the  main 
view  to  which  it  was  directed,  was  to  restore  and  preserve 
the  true  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  tru6 
God,  and  of  him  only,  in  opposition  to  that  polytheism  and 
idolatry  which  began  then  to  spread  generally  through  the 
natioits ;  and  to  engage  those  to  whom  it  was  made  known 
to  the  practice  of  puty,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  \)y  giving 
them  holy  aWl  excellent  laws,  expressly  directing  trie  parti- 
culars of  their  duty,  and  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine 
authority,  and  also  by  promises  and  threatenings  in  the 
name  of' God.  Another  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa^ 
tion  was,  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  had  been  promised  from  tne  beginning,  aq^  to 
prepare  men  for  that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispensation 
which  he  was  to  introduce.  And  whoever  impartially  exa- 
mines that  constitution,  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
it  was  admirably  fitted  to  answer  these  most  important  ends. 

I.  The  Theology  of  Judaism  was  pure,  sublime,  and  de- 
votional. The  belief  of  one  supreme,  self-existent,  and  all- 
perfect  Being,  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  was 
the  basis  of  all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Israelites,  the 
sole  object  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and  worship.  His  adorable 
perfections,  and  especially  the  supreme  providence  of  Jeho- 
vah— as  the  sole  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  benevo- 
lent preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  mankind — are 
described  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  in  unaf- 
fected strains  of  unrivalled  sublimity;  which,  while  they  are 
adapted  to  our  finite  apprehensions  by  imagery  borrowed 
from  terrestrial  and  sensible  objects,  at  the  same  time  raise 
our  conceptions  to  the  contemplation  of  the  spirituality  and 
majesty  of  Him,  who  "dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible.'' 

1.  1  he  Law  of  Moses,  however,  will  best  speak  for  itself. 
It  was  the  avowed  design  of  that  law  to  teach  the  Israelites 
that  there -is  only  one  God,  and  to  secure  them  from  that 
polytheism  and  idolatry  which  prevailed  among  all  the  na- 
tions round  about  them^  And  accordingly  his  essential  unity 
is  especially  inculcated,  no  less  than  his  underived  seli- 
existence,  eternity,  and  immutability. 

Hear,  U  Israel,  says  Moses,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord, 
(Deut.  vi.  4.)  Again — The  Ijord,  lie  is  God  i/i  heaven  above, 
and  upon  the  earth  beneath  ,-  there  is  none  else.  (iv.  39.)  And 
the  first  commandment  required  them  to  have  no  other  gods 

»  The  Mosaic  law  repealed  or  altered  nothing  in  the  patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion, beyond  what  tlie  progressive  dcvelopement  of  the  design  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  absolutely  required.  Hence  it  adopted  several  particulars  from 
patriarchisin,  such  as  sacrifice,  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  the  priesthood,  the  payment  of  tithes,  certain  moral  precepts,  and 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  These  points  are  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Faber, 
Horse  Mosaics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25—33. 
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besides  him.  (Esod.  xx.  3.)  Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  any 
other  ^ods  but  the  "bNE  Supreme  God,  was  prohibited  under 
the  severest  penalties.  They  were  strictly  required  not  to 
bow  down  to  the  godx  of  the  heathen  nations,  nor  serve  them,  nor 
SO  much  as  to  make  mention  of  their  names.  (Exod.  xxiii.  24.) 
The  law  punished  idolatry  with  death  (Deut.  xiii.  6,  &c.), 
and  denounced  the  curse  of  God  and  utter  destruction  against 
all  those  who  went  after  other  gods.  (vi.  14.  xi.  28.  xxvui. 
14,  &c.)  The  Pentateuch  begins  with  an  account  ot  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  one  God,  who  in  the  bemnmng 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  He  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light.  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  living  creature  tJtat  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  or  in  the  waters.  And  at  last  he  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  after  his  oivn  likeness;  and  gave  him  dominion  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.)  This  one 
God  is  described  as  necessarily  self-existent — /  AM  TH.^T 
I  AM— is  his  7iume.  (Exod.  iii.  14.)  He  is  called  the  God 
of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  might  u,  and  a  terri- 
ble. (Deut.  x.  17.)  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  amongst 
the  gods?  Wlw  ts  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders?  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  He  is  called  the 
most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth :  (Gen.  xiv. 
32,  &c.)  He  kilkth  and  maketh  alive,  he  woundeth  and  he 
healeth:  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  his  hand: 
(Deut.  xxxii.  39.)  He  gives  us  the  rain  in  its  due  season,  and 
tends  grass  in  our  fields:  And  again,  He  shuts  up  the  heaven 
that  tliere  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit. 
(Deut.  xi.  14,  &c.)  He  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh. 
(Num.  xvi.  22.)  The  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a 
narrative  of  God's  providential  dispensations,  his  love,  and 
care  of  his  faithful  servants,  and  his  constant  superintendence 
over  them ;  and  ascribes  all  events,  as  well  natural  as  mira- 
culous, to  God's  providence.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  Moses,  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  them :  and  he 
was  with  them  in  all  places  whither  they  went.  The  history 
of  Joseph  sets  before  us  a  beautiful  and  instructive  example 
of  God's  providential  designs  brought  about  by  natural  causes. 
The  Lord  is  represented  as  God  m  heaven  above,  and  upon 
the  earth  beneath :  (Deut.  iv.  39.)  He  is  the  eternal  and  em-- 
lasting  God.  (Gen.  xxi.  33.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.)  He  lifteih 
up  his  hand,  and  saith,  I  live  for  ever,  (xxxii.  40.)  God  is 
not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  ofrimii^hat  he  shoukl 
repent.  (Num.  xxiii.  19.)  His  work  is  perfm,  for  all  his 
ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  luithout  iniquity,- 
just  and  right  is  he.  (Deut.  xxxii.  4,  &c.)  He  is  the  judge 
of  all  the  earth:  (Gen.  xviii.  25.)  He  regardeth  not  persons, 
nor  taketh  reward:  (Deut.  x.  17.)  He  is  an  holy  God  (Lev. 
xix.  2.) ;  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments.  (Deut. 
vii.  9.)  '  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  all.things  that 
they  call  upon  him  for.  (Deut.  iv.  7.)  When  they  cry  unto 
him,  he  hears  their  voice,  and  looks  on  their  ajfflictio7i.  (xxvi.  7.) 
To  him  behngcth  vengeance  and  recompense.  Tlie  Lord  shall 
judge  his  peirplc:  (xxxii.  35,  36.)  Ht  will  not  justify  tlie 
wicked  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.),  and  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ,- 
but  he  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression, 
and  sin.  (xxxiv.  6,  7.) 

2.  JSuch  is  the  sublime  and  beautiful  representation,  which 
Moses  has  given  us  of  the  Divine  Being  and  perfections :  a 
similai"  representation,  but  much  more  clear  and  explicit  (if 
possible),  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and 
other  inspired  writers,  who  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time 
amon^  the  Jews.  They  teach  us,  that  the  Lord  is  God  alone 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  made  heaven  and  earth 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  16.);  that  he  is  the  first,  and  he  is  the  last,  and 
besides  him  there  is  no  God  (xliv.  6.) ;  that  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  (Psal.  xxxiii.  6.) ;  he  spake  the  word,  and 
they  were  made,  he  commanded,  and  they  were  created.  (Psal. 
cxlviii.  5.)  He  is  the  Lord  alone,  he  made  heaven,  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  with  all  their  host  ,•  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein;  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein;  and  he  preserveth 
them  all;  and  thefiost  of  heaven  worshippeth  him.  (Neh.  ix.  6.) 
The  supreme  God  is  in  these  sacred  writings  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  necessary  existence ; 
and  by  the  title  of  the  Almighty,  the  Most  High.  We  are 
told  that  the  world  is  his,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  (Psal.  1.  12.) 
In  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of 
all  mankind.  (Job  xii.  10.)  His  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all 
that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  is  his;  his  is  tM  king- 


dj.rm,  and  he  is  excited  as  head  above  all:  Both  riches  and  ho- 
nour come  of  him  ;  and  he  reigneth  over  all.  (1  Cliron.  xxix. 
11,  12.)  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord^s ;  and  he 
hath  set  the  world  upon  them.  (1  Sam.  ii.  8.)  He  ruteth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  givcth  it  to  wlwmsoever  he  will.  (Dai*, 
iv.  32.)  He  changcth  the  times,  and  the  seasons:  He  removeth 
kings,  and  setteth  tip  kings,  (ii.  21.)  He  causeth  the  va- 
pours to  ascend  Jrom  the  ends  of  the  earth :  He  maketh  light- 
nings with  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  Irea- 
swes.  (Jer.  x.  13.)  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and 
stormy  wind,  fulfil  his  ivord.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  He  is  the 
true  God,  the  living  God,  an  everlasting  King.  (Jer.  x.  10.) 
He  is  tlie  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity.  (Isa. 
Ivii.  15.)  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  the 
earth  and  the  world  were  formed,  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting he  is  God.  (Psal.  xc.  2.)  He  is  the  Lord,  he  changcth 
not.  (Mai.  iii.  6.)  The  earth  and  the  heave^is  shall  perish,  but 
he  shall  endure:  He  is  the  same,  and  his  years  shall  have  no 
end.  (P.s?.l.  cii.  26,  27.)  Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earth  is 
his  fooi^lunl.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1.)  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret 
places  that  1  shall  not  see  him?  saith  the  Lord:  Do  not  I  fill 
heaven  and  earth  ?  (Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24.)  He  is  about  our  path 
(says  the  Psalmist),  and  about  our  bed,  arid  spieth  out  all  our 
ways. —  Whither  shall  1  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  Or  whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  presence?  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there;  if  I  go  down  to  hell,  thou  art  there  also. —  Yea,  the 
darkiiess  is  no  darkness  with  thee ;  the  darkness  and  light  to  thee 
are  both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3,  &c.)  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.  (Prov.  xv. 
3.)  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man ;  'and  he  seeth  all  his 
goings.  There  is  no  darkness,  7ior  shadow  of  death,  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  (Job  xxxiv.  21.)  He 
understandeth  our  thoughts  afar  off: — Nor  is  there  a  word  iii 
our  tongue,  but  he  knoweth  it  altogether.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  4.) 
He  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations 
of  the  thoughts.  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.)  He  only  knoweth  the 
hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.  (1  Kings  viii.  39.)  His  un- 
derstanding is  infinite:  He  sees  at  once  things  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.  (Isa.  xlvi.  10.) 
And  in  this  the  true  God  is  distinguished  from  all  the  gcds 
of  the  heathen,  that  he  is  able  to  show  the  things  that  are  to 
come  hereafter,  arid  to  sliow  what  shall  happen,  (xli.  22,  23. 
xliv.  7.)  He  is  mighty  in  strength  and  wisdom :  (Job  xxxvi. 
5.)  Wonderful  in  counsel,  excellent  in  working.  (Isa.  xxviii. 
29.)  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  (Job  v..  13.) 
He  tumeth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge 
foolish.  (Isa.  xliv.  25.)  For  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor  under- 
standing, nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xxi.  30.)  He 
can  do  every  thing  (Job  xlii.  2.) ;  and  there  isriothing  too  hard 
for  him.  (Jer.  xxxii.  17.)  In  Ids  hand  there  is  power  and. 
might,  so  that  none  is  able  to  vnthstand  him.  (2  Chron.  xx.  6.) 
The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ivays,  ana  holy  in  all  his 
works.  (Psal.  cxlv.  17.)  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord. 
(1  Sam.  ii.  2.)  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will  the 
Almighty  pervert  judgment.  (Job  xxxiv.  12.)  Heisofpura- 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (Kab.  i. 
13.)  He  is  called  the  God  of  truth.  (Isa.  Ixv.  16.)  lis 
counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth,  (xxv.  1.)  He  wiU 
ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant ; — the  works  of  his  hands  are 
verity  and  judgment.  (Psal.  cxi.  5. 7.)  The  Lord  is  gracious, 
and  full  of  compassion ;  tlow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  He 
is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  civer  all  his  works.— 
He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing,  (cxlv.  8,  &c.)  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a 
judge  of  the  widows  (Ixviii.  5.);  and  delivereth  the  poor  and 
needy  from  him  that  spoileth  him.  (xxxv.  10.)  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 
(ciii.  13.)  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  lighteous,  and  h  s 
ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers,  (xxxiv.  15.)  He  is  nigh 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in 
truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  h'ni ;  he  will 
also  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.  (cxlv.  18,  19.)  He  is 
good,  and  ready  to  forgive.  (Ixxxvi.  5.)  \i  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way,  and  return  unto  the  Lord,  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  will  abundantly  pardon.  (Isa.  Iv.  7.)  He  retaineth  not 
his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy.  (Mic.  vii. 
18.)  But  though  he  is  slow  to  anger,  he  will  not  acquit  the 
wicked.  (Nah.  i.  3.)  To  him  belongeth  vengeance  (Psal.  xciv. 
1^ ;  and  he  will  render  to  every  man  aaMrding  to  his  works. 
(Prov.  xxiv.  12.)  Righteous  is  the  Lord,  and  upright  are 
his  judgments.  (Psal.  cxix.  137.)     There  is  no  iniquity  with 
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the  fjord  our  God,  nor  rcsptvt  of  persons^  nor  taking  of  gijh:  \ 
(2  Chron.  xix.  7.)  Lastly,  thoujrh  great  is  the  Lord,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised,  yet  his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  (Psal. 
cxlv.  3.)  //«,  t/if.se  are  parts  of  his  ways  (says  Job),  but  how 
little  a  pin-lion  is  heard  (f  him?  But  the  tliundtr  of  Ids  power 
who  can  understand?  (Job  xxvi.  14.)  -fls  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth  (sailb  (Jod  liiiii«cin,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  t/ian  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  tfian  your  tJioughts. 
(Isa.  Iv.  9.)' 

Wore  every  passajje  rclatintr  to  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  Deity  to  be  cited,  it  would  be  re(|uisite  to  extract  a 
very  considerable  ])ortion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  pre- 
ceding will  suffice  to  evince  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of 
its  doctrines  concerninfj  these  topics, 

II.  Kfjually  excellent  and  explicit  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  relative  to  our  I)i:ty  towards  God  ; 
which  is  there  set  forth  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  idea  given 
of  his  perfections,  and  with  a  solemnity  becoming  its  im- 
portance. Hear,  0  Israel,  says  the  illustrious  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews,  The  Lord  our  Gar/is  one  Lord,  JJnd  thou  shall  hwe 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  ivith  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  nr'ghl.  (Deut.  vi.  4,  5.)  Take  good  heed  un- 
to yourselves,  says  Joshua,  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  : 
(Josh,  xxiii.  11.)  0  lore  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints,  says  the 
Psalmist.  (Psal.  xxxi.  25.)  The  fear  of  God  is  as  strictly  re- 
quired ;  and  such  a  fear  as  would  induce  them  to  keep  God's 
commandments: — Thou  shall  fear  thy  God,  and  serve  him, 
says  Moses.  (Deut.  vi.  13.)  Fear  God,  says  the  preacher, 
and  keep  his  commandments  ,-  fin-  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
(Eccles.  xii.  13-)  Abraham, Isaac,  and  the  elders  are  repre- 
sented as  fean'ng  God  (Gen.  xxii.  12.  xxxi.  •42.  xliii.  18.^ ; 
believing  in  him,  trusting  in  his  promises,  and  obeying  nis 
voice,  (xv.  6.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  5.)  Solomon  exhorts  men  to 
trust  in  Ifie  Lord  ivith  all  their  heart,  (Prov.  iii.  5.)  Bksstd 
is  the  man,  says  the  prophet,  thed  trusteth  in  the  Ixnd,  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is,  (Jer.  xvii.  7.)  The  Psalmist  on  every 
occasion  expresses  his  firm  trust  in  God,  and  faith  in  his  pro- 
mises : — Li  God,'si\ys  he,  I  have  put  my  trust ;  I  will  7ioffcar 
what  flesh  tan  duunio  me.  (Psal.  Ivi.  4.)— r-And  again.  My  soul, 
watt  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  He 
only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation .-  He  is  my  defence,  I  shall  not 
be  /noved.  In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  ,-  the  rock  of 
my  strength  and  my  refuge  is  in  God.  Trust  in  him  at  all 
times,  ye  people,  (Ixii.  5,  (fcc.)  Obedience  to  all  God's  com- 
mandments is  strongly  insisted  on  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  (what  seems  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  law)  all  mo- 
ral duties  are  enforced  on  this  principle,  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God.  (Lev.  xix.  3,  &c.) — We  have  in  Job  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  patience  and  resignation  to  Goal's  will. — The  Lord 
gave,  says  he,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  (Job  i.  21.) — And  again.  Shall  ive  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  snail  we  not'recelve  evil?  (ii.  10.) 
—And  Solomon  teaches  the  same  good  lesson,  My  son,  de- 
spise not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,-  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction.  For  tvhom  the  Lord  loi'cfh  he  correcteth,  even  as  a 
father  the  son  in  ivhom  he  delighteth.  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12.)  The 
Israelites  were  required  to  walk  humbly  with  their  6'oa  (Mic. 
vi.  8.)  ;  and  are  taught  that  the  sacrifices  if  God  are  a  broken 
spirit ;  and  that  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  God  will  not  de- 
spise. (Psal.  li.  17.) — Not  merely  an  external  service,  but  the 
internal  worship  of  a  pure  heart  was  retpiired  of  thern.  Offer 
unto  God  not  sacrifice  but  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  votes  un- 
to the  Most  High.  (1.  14.)  The  sacrfjUcc  if  the  wicked  is  an 
abominatiori  unto  the  Lord;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is 
his  delight.  (Prov.  xv.  9.)  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due 
unto  his  name  .-  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
(Psal.  xxix.  2.)  W'e  have  already  seen  how  strictly  all 
idolatry  was  prohibited  by  the  ]\losaical  law ;  and  the  same 
doctrine  is  taught  by  all  the  prophets.  The  one  God  was 
the  sole  and  constant  object  of  their  worship ;  to  him  they 
gave  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise  ;  to  him  alone  they  offered 
tlieir  prayers  ;  and  to  him  tliey  returned  thanks  as  the  giver 
of  all  good  thincrs;  and  him  tney  worshipped,  not  under  the 
vain  representation  of  an  image  or  idol,  but  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  spiritual  nature,  and  transcendent  majesty.  To 
the  ONE  God  alone,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses,  Sa- 
muel, and  the  prophets,  oftered  their  prayers  ;  and  he  heard 
them.  The  whole  book  of  Psalms  consists  of  prayers,  and 
praises,  offered  to  the  one  true  God.  /  will  call  upon  God, 
says  David,  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me,  (Psal.  Iv.  16.) — And 
again,  0  thou  that  luarest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 
(Fxv.  2.)  The  whole  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
was  directed  to  the  one  God.     At  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
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pie,  Solomon  oficred  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel,  to  whom  there  was  no  God  like  in  heaven  above,  or 
on  earth  beneath.  Him  he  besought  lo  have  respect  unto  the 
prayers  and  supplications  which  should  be  there  offered,  and 
to  hear  in  heaven  his  dwelling-place.  (1  Kings  viii.  23.  29,  30.) 
And  God  appeared  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  heard 
his  prayer,  and  that  his  eyes  should  be  open  and  his  ears  atten' 
live  unto  the  prayer  that  slwuld  be  made  in  that  place.  (2  Chron. 
vii.  12,  &c.)' 

HI.  The  Beltep  of  a  Future  State  which  we  have 
already  seen  was  held  by  the  patriarchs^  (though  not  expli- 
citly taught  by  Moses,  whose  writings  presup])ose  it  as  a 
generally  adopted  article  of  religion),  was  transmitted  from 
ihem  to  the  Israelites,  and  appears  in  various  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  promise  of 
temporal  blessings  beingprincipally,  if  not  entirely,  annexed 
to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Bishop  vVarburton  attempted  to  de- 
duce an  argument  in  support  of  his  divine  mission. ^  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  argu- 
ment :  but  we  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  "  that  the 
omission  of  a  future' state,  as  a  sanction  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
can  be  sutisfuctorily  accounted  for,-  and,  secondly,  tluit  the 
Old  Testament  shows  that  he  himself  believed  in  a  future  state, 
and  contains  a  gradual  developement  of  it.  I'hese  two  propo- 
sitions, the  former  of  which  is  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of 
Warburton,  the  latter  at  variance  with  him,  appear  to  be  very 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  luminous  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Graves.''  Instead  of  employing  the  omission  of  the  doctrine 
as  a  medium,  by  which  to  prove  that  a  divine  interposition 
was  necessary  tor  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Judaism, 
he  first  shows  the  reality  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  then 
that  tbe  omission  in  question,  so  far  from  neing  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  origin  of  the  system,  does,  in  fact,  necessarily 
result  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dispensation,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given. — The  po- 
lytheistic principle  of  tutelary  deities  maintained  that  their 
worship  was  attended  with  a  national  prosperity.  The  fu- 
tility of  this  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  display  by  open 
and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  his  own  omnipotence. 
The  moral  government  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  exhibited  on 
the  earth  by  the  theocracy  which  he  established.*  Its  very 
nature  required  temporal  sanctions,  and  their  immediate  en- 
forcement ;  its  object  could  not  be  attained  by  waiting  till 
the  invisible Tealities  of  a  future  state  should  be  unveiled. 
The  previous  exhibition  of  such  a  moral  government  was  the 
best  preparation  for  the  full  revelation  o?  man's  future  des- 
tiny, and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  welfare  in  it,  by  a 
merciful  and  redeeming  God.  'Life  and  immortality  were 
thus  to  be  fully  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,'  As  yet  the 
bulk  of  mankind  were  unprepajed  for  it,  and  were  better 
fitted  to  comprehend,  and  be  influenced  by  sensible  mani- 
festations of  the  divine  judgments,  than  by  the  remoter  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

"  The  Old  Testament,  however,  and  even  the  WTitings  of 
Moses,  contained  intelligible  intimations  of  immortality. 
The  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  w'ere  princi- 
pally occupied  in  the  detail  of  the  legal  regulations,  arid  the 
sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  them ;  yet  even  from  them  Je- 
sus Christ  deduced  an  argument  to  the  confusion  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.'^  And  in  the  book  of  Genesis  are  several  occur- 
rences, which  must  have  led  the  pious  Jews  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  existence,  even  had  they  possessed  no  remains  of 
patriarchal  tradition.  The  account  of  the  state  of  man  before 
the  fall,  of  the  penalty  first  annexed  to  his  transgression,  and 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  our  first  parents,  considered 
in  connection  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverance,  would  ne- 
cessarily suggest  such  a  doctrine.  Could  the  believing  Jews 
conclude  that  death  would  have  followed  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's  sacrifice,  unless  he  was  translated  to  some  better  state 
of  existence  and  felicity  T  How  also  did  God  show  his  ap- 
probation of  Enoch's  piety,  unless  he  took  him  to  himself, 
and  to  immortality  and  bliss  ? — Doubtless  the  author  of  the 

I  Dr.  Randolph's  two  Sermons  on  the  E.tcellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  vin- 
dicated, in  vol.  ii.  of  his  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,  &c.  pp. 
250-273. 

3  See  p.  143.  supra. 

»  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  hypothesis:— The  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture slate  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society,  under  the  ordinary 
government  of  provid./nce  :  all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  Mosaic  institution  wa.s  without  this  support,  and  yet  did  not  want 
it.  What  follows,  but  that  the  Jewish  affairs  were  administered  by  an  ex- 
traordinary providence,  distributing,  rewards  and  punishments  with  an 
equal  hand,  and,  consequently,  that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  divinbI 
\\  arburton"s  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  vi.  sect.  6.  (Works,  vol.  vi 
p.  106.  et  seq.  8vo.  edit.) 

«  On  the  Pentateuch,  part  3.  lect.  3,  4.  «  Div.  Leg.  b.  v.  s-Jct.  4. 

s  Matt.  xxii.  32.    Mark  xii.  26,  27.    Luke  xx.  37,  38. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  the  first  who  discovered 
that  '  the  lathers  did  not  look  for  transitory  promises  ;'  tliat 
'  they  sonjrht  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly ;'  and  that 
'  God  hatK  prepared  for  them  a  city ;'  and  that  Moses  him- 
self rejected,  the  '  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son,' because  'he  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of  the 
reward.' — Tliis  important  and  consolatory  truth  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  being  was,  in  process  of  time,  displayed  to 
the  Jews  more  and  more  clearly. — The  book  of  .kb  is 
very  explicit  upon  the  subject.  The  royal  Psalmist  has 
spoKen  of  it  with  great  confidence ;'  and  Solomon,  besides 
several  passages  in  his  proverbs,^  which  seem  to  allude  to 
it,  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
which  concludes  with  a  clear  declaration  of  it,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  proving  and  enforcing  it.'  The  translation 
of  Elijah,'  and  the  restoration  to  life  of  three  several  persons 
by  him  and  his  successor,^  must  have  given  demonstration 
of  the  probability  of  the  same  doctrine;  which  also  Isaivih, 
Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  especially  Daniel,  very  fre- 
(j^uently  inculcate,  and  even  pre-suppose  as  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety and  popular  belief.'' 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  in  the 
books  of  Leviticus  (xix.  26.  31.  xx.  27.),  and  Deuteronomy 
(xviii.  10,  11.),  there  are  various  enactments  against  divi- 
ners, enchanters,  and  those  who  profess  to  know  the  future 
by  consulting  either  familiar  spirits,  or  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted. All  these  superstitions  suppose  tlie  belief  of  spirits, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  souls  after  death ;  and 
Moses  w'ould  not  have  prohibited  the  consulting  of  them  by 
express  laws,  if  he  had  not  been  apprehensive  that  the  He- 
brews, after  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  heathen  na- 
tions, would  have  abused  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
lire  soul,  which  was  universally  received  among  them.  Se- 
vere, however,  as  these  laws  were,  they  did  not  entirely  re- 
fress  this  abuse;  for  the  Psalmist  (cvi.  28.)  reproaches  the 
sraelites  witli  having  eaten  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,  that  is, 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  We  have  also, 
in  Saul,  a  signal  instance  of  this  superstition.  After  he  had 
cut  off  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the  luizards  out  of 
the  land  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  9.),  having  in  vain  consulted  the 
Lord  respecting  the  issue  of  his  approaching  conflict  with 
the  Philistines,  he  went  in  quest  of  a  woman  that  had  a  fo- 
miliar  spirit,  and  commanded  her  to  evoke  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  (ver.  7 — 12.)  This  circumstance  evidently 
proves  that  Saul  and  the  Israelites  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

IV.  The  Expectation  of  a  Redeemer,  which  was  che- 
rished by  the  patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  by  predictions,  both  by  thfe  Hebrew  legislator 
and  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded  him,  until  the  fulness  of 
time  came,  when  the  Messiah  was  manifested.  But  as  this 
topic  (which  is  introduced  here  only  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  patriarchal  religion  and  that  of  the  Jews)  has 
already  been  noticed  as  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy,^  we 
proceed  to  remark, — 

V.  That  the  Morality  of  the  Jewish  Code  exhibits  a 

Serfection  and  beauty,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious 
octrines  and  duties.  We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue,  a  reposi- 
tory of  duty  to  God  and  man,  so  pure  and  comprehensive  as 
to  be  absolutely  without  parallel ;  and  these  commandments 
are  not  the  impotent  recommendations  of  man,  or  the  uncer- 
tain deductions  of  human  reason,  but  the  dictates  of  the  God 
of  purity,  flowing  from  his  immediate  legislation,  and  pro- 
mulgated with  awful  solemnity.  The  sanctions  also  of  the 
remaining  enactments  of  the  law  are  such  as  morality  pos- 
sessed in  no  other  nation. 

T.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  excellent  and  amiable  virtue 
of  humility,  a  virtue  little  practised,  and  scarcely  ever  taught 
by  the  philosophers,  is  recommended  and  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New.  Moses  admonishes 
the  children  of  Israel  to  beware  lest  their  heart  be  lifted  up,  and 
they  forget  the  Lord  their  God,  and  ascribe  their  ivealth  and 
prosperity  to  their  own  power  and  might.  (Deut.  viii.  14,  &c.) 
And  the  prophet  Micah  teacheth  them,  that  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God,  was  one  of  the  principal  things  which  the 
Lord  required  of  them.    (Mic.  vi.  8.)    We  are  assured  by 

'   *  See  Psalms  xxi.  xxxvi.  xlix.  Ixxiii.  cxxxix.    Also  Bp.  Home  on  Psalms 
XVI.  xvn  andxlix.  •,  Prov.  v.  21-2.3.  xiv.  32. 

-  »  Eccles.  111.  16,  ir^and  vui.  11  13.  .  2Kings  ii.  II. 

»  1  Kings  XVII.    2  Kings  iv.  and  xiii.  21. 

«  Isa.  xiv.  19.  ami  xxvi,  19-21.  Hosea  xiii.  14.  Amos  iv.  12,  13.  Dan. 
xn.  1-3.  Franks's  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Re 
velation,  pp.  72—75.    Du  Voisin,  Autorite  des  Livres  de  Moysti,  pp.  406— 

'  See  pp.  126—125.  at-pra,  and  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.  infra. 


Isaiah  tliat  Gud  divclh  tvith  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  hum. 
ble  spirit.  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  And  Solomon  declares,  th^t  pride 
goitfi  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  b-'fore  a  fall ,- 
that  better  it  is  to  be  cf  a  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  thanlo 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud ;  and  again — Every  one  that  is 
proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xvi.  5, 
<tc.)  The  kindred  virtue  of  meekness  is  also  a  doctrine  of 
tlie  Old  Testament.  The  Psalmist  assures  us,  that  God  will 
guide  the  meek  in  Judgment,  and  teach  them  his  way.  f  Psal. 
XXV.  9.)  And  Solomon  teaches  us,  that  he  that  is  tMv-  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,-  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit, 
thin  he  that  taketh  a  city.  (Prov.  xvi.  32.")  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adduce  the  many  exhortations  to  diligence,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  waitings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every 
one  knows  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  : — 
Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise, 
which,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideih  her  meat 
in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest,  (vi. 

G,  &cO 

2.  Further,  lewdness  and  debauchery  were  not  only  com- 
monly practised  and  allowed  among  the  heathen  nation  ;  but 
shameless  prostitutions  and  the  most  abominable  impurities 
were  introduced  into  their  temples,  and  made  a  part  cf  their 
religion.  But  all  uncleanness,  and  unnatural  lusts,  were 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  said  that 
because  cf  these  abominations,  the  Lord  cast  out  the  Canaanites 
before  them ,-  and  that  lohosoever  shall  commit  any  of  these 
abominations  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  therefore,  were  required  not  to  defile  themselves 
therein  (Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.),  but  to  be  holy,  because  the  Lord 
their  God  was  holy.  (xix.  2.)  The  law  ordains,  that  there 
should  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  iwr  a  sodomite  of 
the  sons  of  Israel.^  (Deut.  xxiii.  17.)  And  in  general,  all 
prostitution  is  forbidden : — Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter, 
says  the  law,  to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore,  lest  the  land  full  to 
whoredom,  and  the  land  become  fill  of  wickedness.  (Lev.  xix. 
29.)  And  these  were  some  of  the  crimes  which  provoked 
God  to  visit  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their  city  and  temple : — 
They  contmitted  adultery,  and  asscmlkd  themselves  by  troops 
in  the  harlots''  houses.  (Jer.  v.  7,  &c.)  Frequently  and 
earnestly  does  Solomon  call  upon  young  men  to  beware  of 
the  arts  of  strange  women.  Aejoice,  says  he,  loith  the  loife 
of  thy  youth,  arm  embrace  not  the  bosom  of  a  stranger.  For 
the  ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pon- 
dereth  all  his  goings.  (Prov.  v.  18,  &c.) 

3.  The  same  wise  man  cautions  men  as  earnestly  against 
gluttony  and  drunkenness  : — Be  not,  says  he,  amongst  wine- 
bibbers,  amangst  riotous  eaters  of  ficsh.  For  the  glutton  and 
the  drunkard  shall  come  to  poverty,  (xxiii.  20,  21.)  And 
Isaiah  pronounces  a  woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink,  that  continue  until 
night,  til  wine  infiame  them.  (Isa.  v.  11.)  And  it  is  enacted 
by  the  law,  tliat,  if  a  son  be  accused  by  his  parents  as  stub- 
born, and  rebellious,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard,  he  shall  be 
stoned  to  death.  (Deut.  xxi.  20,  21.)  All  covetous  desiresare 
also  prohibited.  The  tenth  commandment  forbade  tlie  Ism- 
elites  to  covet  any  cf  their  neighbours^  ^coAs.  (Excd.  .Kx.  17.) 
They  were  admonished  not  to  be  greedy  of  gain  (Prov.  xv. 
27.),  or  labour  to  be  rich  (xxiii.  4.);  and  are  taught  to  ask 
of  God,  that  he  loould  give  them  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but 
feed  them  with  food  convenient  for  them.  (xxx.  8.)  Our  duty 
to  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Tiiou  shall  love  thy  neighhour  as  thyself 
(Lev.  xix.  18.),  was  a  precept  of  the  law,  that  in  one  word 
comprehends  every  duty  which  we  owe  one  to  another. 

4.  All  the  relative  duties  of  life  are  therein  most  plainly 
taught.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  woman  was 
taken  out  of  man,-  and  thenfjre  shall  a  man  leave  his  father, 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  w'fe ,-  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh.  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24.)  Adultery  was  forbidden  by 
tlie  seventh  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  14.)  ;  and  was  by  the 
Mosaical  law  punishable  with  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.)  The 
fifth  commandment  required  them  to  honour  their  father,  and 
their  mother,  that  their  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  their  God  gave  them.  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  And,  if  1 
tnan  had  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  luho  loouldnot  obey  the 
voice  of  his  father,  or  mother,  and  ivhen  they  had  chastened  him, 
luould  not  hearken  unto  them,  they  might  bring  him  unto  the 

8  The  words  in  the  original  signify  persons  consecrated  to  these  lewd 
purposes,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  their  fpmples,  and  whose  hire 
was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  their  filthy  gods.  And  accordingly  it  fol- 
lews  in  the  next  verse,  Thou  shall  not  bring  Iht  hire  of  a  whore,  or  the 
price  of  a  dog  (a  fit  appellation  for  these  calaniites),  into  the  hoitse  of  the 
Lord  thy  Cod  fur  any  vow  ;  for  even  both  these  are  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God. 
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elders  of  the  cUij ;  and  all  the  mm  of  his  cUtf  shall  done  lum 
with  stones  thai  he  die  .-  ko,  says  .Means,  s/uilt  thoii  put  away 
evil  from  among  i/o:i,  and  all  hrad  ahull  hear  and  fur.  (Dcut. 
xxi.  18,  &c.)  And  tlic  sainG  law  pronounces  a  curse  on  all 
disobedient  children, — fumed  be  he  that  stttelh  I'ght  bij  his 
father  or  his  null lur.  (xxvii.  l(j.)  Tlio  Israelites  wore  for- 
bidden to  use  liieir  scn'ants  ill, — Thou  shall  not  rule  over  him 
with  rii^^our,  sailh  the  law ;  but  shall  far  thy  God.  (Lev. 
SXV.  43.)  Ajrain, — Tluia  shall  not  oppress  an  hired  svrrant, 
that  is  poor  ana  needy,  n^lnthcr  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy 
strangers,  that  arc  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates.  Jit  his  day 
thou  sliult  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  njwit 
it ;  fw  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it ;  list  he  cry 
against  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  (Dent,  xxi  v. 
14,  &c.)  And  to  the  same  purpose  speaks  Job, — If  1  did 
despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or  of  my  maidservant, 
when  they  contended  wJh  me,  what  then  shall  I  d»  when  God 
riseth  up  ?  J'lnd  w/ten  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  ? 
Did  not  he  th/d  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  And  did 
not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  'J  (Job  xxxi.  \?>,  Sic) 

5.  Every  duty  of  justice  was  indeed  strictly  re(juired  by 
the  law  of  Moses.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  coiti- 
mandment,  adultery  by  the  seventh,  and  th.-^ft  by  the  eijrhth. 
IVhoso  sluddeth  man\s  blood,  by  man  shali  his  blood  be  shed 
(Gen.  ix.  G.),  was  the  first  coramandnient  given  to  Noah 
after  the  flood.  And  the  same  sentence  v.as  denounced 
against  murder  by  the  Mosaical  law.  All  kinds  of  violence, 
oppression,  or  fraud,  were  also  forbidden.  (Kxod.  xxi.  12. 
Num.  XXXV.  Deut.  xix.) — That  which  isalti>gethcrju,it  shall 
thou  follow,  that  thou  may  est  lire,  says  the  law.  (Deut.  xvi. 
20.)  Ye  shall  not  oppress  one  another,-  but  thou  shall  far  the 
Ijord  thy  God,  (Lev.  xxv.  17.)  Thou  thalt  not  defruiul  thy 
neighbour,  neit ho- rob  him,  (xix.  13.)  Ye  shall  not  steal,  ne,- 
ther  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another,  (xix.  11.)  Ye  shall 
do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in  weight, 
or  in  measure.  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  jwt  ephah,  and. 
a  just  hin  shall  ye  have.  lam  the  Lord  your  God.  (xix.  35, 
&c.)  The  same  commandment  is  repeated  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy ;  and  it  is  added,  that  all  that  do  such  things, 
and  all  tliaf  da  unrighteously,  arc  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord. 
(Deut.  XXXV.  13,  &.c.)  And  therefore  our  Saviour,  when  he 
says  to  his  disciples, —  TVhatsoeuer  ye  would  that  men  should 
di  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, — adds, — fur  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  (Matt.  vii.  12.) 

6.  The  law  of  Moses  was,  moreover,  characterized  by 
benevolence  and  goodness,  which  tended  to  develope  the 
same  virtues  among  the  IIebrev\'s.  It  indignantly  prohibited 
hiunan  sacrifices,  which  at  that  time  were  so  generally  preva- 
lent ;  it  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  so  frightful  in  ^hese 
barbarous  ages ;  it  defended  the  cause  cf  the  poor,  of  the 
accused,  of  the  fatherless,  and  of  slaves.  In  all  these  re- 
spects, the  Hebrew  legislator  was  obliged  to  make  some 
concessions  to  his  countrymen  ;  but,  when  we  compare  his 
institutions  with  the  usages  which  then  generally  prevailed, 
we  cannot  mistake  the  tendency  and  effect  of  the  Mosaic 
laws.  We  see,  not  only  all  injustice  but  all  hatred  forbid- 
den, and  huni.mity  towards  the  poor  most  positively  enjoined. 
Tiiou  shall  ni.t  hate  thy  In-other  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shall  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  cli-ldren  of  Ih}!  people  ,- 
bat  thou  shall  love  thy  ne'gkbour  as  thyself  (Ijcv.  xix.  17, 18.) 
Jf  tliey  saw  their  brolhrr''s  ox  er  sheep  go  astray,  they  were  to 
bring  them  again  to  him.  If  thci/  saw  his  ass  or  his  ex  fall 
down  by  the  ivay,  they  were  to  help  him  to  lift  them  up  again, 
(Deut.  xxii.  1,  &;c.)  Jf  their  bi-olher  was  tvaxen  poor,  and 
fallen  in  decay,  they  were  commanded  to  relieve  him,  yea,  though 
tie  be  a  stranger,  or  sojourner,  and  to  lake  no  usury  (f  hint,  or 
increase.  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  3f>.)  Jf  they  at  all  took  their  ne'gh- 
bour's  raiment  to  pledge,  they  were  to  deliver  it  to  him  by  that 
the  sun  goeth  down.  (Kxod.  xxii.  26.)  To  the  same  purpoae 
we  read  (Deut.  xv.) — Jf  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of 
one  of  thy  brethren,  thou  shall  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut 
thine  hand  from  thy  poor  in.ther  ,-  b-jt  thou  shall  open  thine 
hand  wide  unto  hint,  and  shall  stirely  lend  him  sufficient  for 
his  need.  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8.)  They  were  required,  when  they 
reaped  the  harvest  of  their  land,  not  to  make  clean  riddance  (f 
the  corners  of  their  field,  nor  to  gather  any  gleaning  of  their 
luirvest  ;  but  to  leave  them  utito  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger. 
(Lev.  xxiii.  22.)  The  like  they  were  to  do  in  their  olive- 
yard  and  vine-yard  :  they  were  not  to  go  over  them  again,  but 
leave  the  gleanings  fir  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  remembering  that  they  tliemseh-es  were  bondmen  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  (Deut.  xxiv.  20,  &c.)  Nor  were  these  kind 
offaces  to  be  performed  only  to  their  orethren  or  friends.     If 


they  met  their  enemy^s  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  they  were  re- 
quired to  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  Jf  thry  savj  the  ass  of 
him  that  hated  them  lying  under  lis  burden,  they  were  surelij 
to  help  with  him.  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  To  the  same  puqiose 
speaks  Solomon  : — Jf  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  htm  breaa 
to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink.  (Prov. 
xxv.  21.)  Nay,  they  wore  to  extend  their  mercy  even  to 
the  brule  beasts. —  Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox,  when  he 
trcaikfh  out  the  corn.  (xxv.  4.)  Ulien  a  Imlbck,  or  a  sheep, 
or  a  goat  is  brought  fi/rth,  then  it  shall  be  seven  days  under  tite 
dam.  Whether  it  lie  cow,  or  ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill  it  and  her 
young  both  in  one  day.  (Le^.  xxii.  27,  28.)  Jf  a  bird'^s  nest 
chance  to  lie  before  thee,  thou  shall  nol  take  the  dam  with  the 
young.  (Deut.  xxii.  6.)  Thou  shall  not  seethe  a  kid  in  hia 
mot her^s  milk.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19.) 

In  short,  it  seems  that  Moses  was  desirous  of  softening 
and  civilizing  the  Hebrews,  gradually,  by  mercy  and  benefi- 
cence. A  f{^w  observations  on  the  laws  rospectmg  strangers 
will  confirm  and  illustrate  this  remark. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  antiquity, 
that  strangers,  who  were  denominated  barbarians,  were 
treated  as  enemies,  and  often  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  The  Gospel  had  not  yet  taught  that  all  men  were 
brethren,  and  that  heretics  and  enemies  are  alike  our  neigh- 
bours. Further,  the  Mosaic  legislation  tended  to  insulate 
the  Jews  among  other  nations,  and  to  detach  them  from  their 
neighbours  in  order  to  protect  them  from  their  example.  One 
would  expect,  therefore,  that  Moses  would  treat  strangers  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  "were  at  that  time  universally 
treated,  and  perhaps  even  with  greater  severity  :  but  it  was 
liis  especial  object  to  render  his  people  compassionate  and 
generous,  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  remove  stran- 
gers to  a  distance  from  Palestine,  by  every  means  consistent 
with  humanity.  The  following  are  his  enactments  respect- 
ing them  : — If  a  stranger  sojourn  lo-th  thee  in  your  land,  ye 
shall  not  vex  him :  but  the  stranger,  that  dwelleth  in  your  land, 
shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among:  t  you,  and  thou  shall  love 
him  as  thyself ;  for  ye  tcere  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
J  am  the  Jjijrd  your  God.  (Lev.  xix.  33,  31.)  And  again, 
God  lovelh  the  stranger  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment.  Love 
ye  therefore  the  stranger,  fur  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  cf 
Egypt.  Apprehensive  lest  straiwers  should  be  exposed  to 
legal  h:justice  (an  occurrence  which  is  frequent  in  the  infancy 
of  legislation),  Moses  enacted  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  penalties  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  were. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  15 — 22.  Num.  xv.  15,  16.)  And,  finally,  the 
oppression  of  strangers  was  one  of  the  twelve  crimes 
which  were  solemnly  cursed  on  Mount  Ebal.  (Deut.  xxvii. 
19.)' 

Such  is  a  concise  view  of  the  purity  and  extent  of  the 
moral  law,  delivered  by  Mcscs.  IIow  admirably  are  such 
language  and  such  sentiments  as  these  suited  to  the  sacred 
original  whence  they  flow !  How  strongly  do  they  attest 
the  Divine  henevolence  which  dictated  the  Jewish  law,  which 
alone  could  enforce  such  precepts  b)' adequate  sanctions,  and 
impress  such  sentiments  upon  tne  human  heart  with  practical 
conviction  !  If  the  intermixture  of  such  sentiments  and  pre- 
cepts with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regula- 
tions with  moral  instructions  and  religious  observances,  is 
unparalleled  in  any  other  countrj",  and  by  anj' other  lawgiver, 
— does  not  this  circumstance  alTord  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  code  I 

VI.  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  its  general  provisions, 
comprehended  a  complete  form  of  government,  botn  ci^^l  and 
religious;  and  in  botn  these  respects  it  w'as  purely  a  theo- 
cracy. Its  civil  enactments  were  adapted  to  peculiar  cases 
and  circumstances ;  but  they  enjoined,  as  we  nave  seen,  the 
duties  of  social  life  in  all  its  several  relations;  and  they  ap- 
pointed civil  rulers  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect.  The  reli- 
gious enactments  of  the  ]\Iosinc  dispensation  contained  cer- 
tain doctrines,  promises,  threatcnings,  and  predictions,  which 
were  the  authoritative  rule  of  faith  to  the  Jew^s ;  these  enact- 
ments also  prescribed  a  great  multitude  of  ceremonial  and 
judicial  institutions,  which,  however  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, were  obligatory  on  the  Jews,  by  the  commanding 
authority  of  God.^  The  precise  use  of  all  these  institutions  we 

1  This  was  forbidilen,  not  only  as  it  was  an  idolatrous  custom  practised 
ainoiift  tlie  heathen,  but  as  it  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  barbarity. 
Viiie  Pliil.  Jud.  rr-ipi  eix»»5(i..)ri*,-.  Joseph,  contra  Apion,  I.  ii.  §22,  ic. 
Dr.  Randolph's  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,  <fcc.  pp.  282 — 290. 
Colltrier,  de  rOrij?ine  Aulhontique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testanient,  pp 
221—233.    Du  Voisin,  Autorit6  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  358—386. 

»  See  a  full  account  of  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the  Jews,  infra, 
vol.  ii. 
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cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  fully  ascertain.  13utsome  of 
them  were  manifestly  established  in  cpposition  to  the  rites 
of  the  Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a 
view  to  preserve  them  from  the  infictions  of  their  idolatries. 
Others  of  their  rites  were  instituted  as  memorials  of  the  sig- 
nal and  extraordinary  acts  of  JMviue  Providence  towards 
hem,  especially  those  by  which  their  law  had  been  con- 
firmed and  established.  And  tlie  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  vengeance  executed  by  tliem  on  idolatrous  na- 
tions, the  wonderful  works  of  God  wrought  among  them, 
and  the  excellency  of  their  laws  and  constiliilions,  could  net 
but  awaken  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  hold 
forth  a  light  to  the  heathen  wofld  throughout  which  they 
were  dispersed. 

Infinite  wisdom,  however,  had  a  still  further  design  in  llie 
Mosaic  dispensation.  It  was  designed  to  prepare  tlie  way 
for  that  more  perfect  dispensation  wliich  was  to  succeed  it. 
Its  rites  and  ceremonies  prefigure  and  set  forth  ti;e  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  end  nf  the  Law  (lioni.  x. 
4.),  and  who  is  pointed  out  and  referred  to  through  everj^ 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  law  was  ike.'r  scfioulma^ier 
to  bring  them  unto  Clirht.  (Gal.  iii.  21.)  And  though  the 
elements  which  it  taught  were  weak  and  poor,  in  res])ect  of 
the  more  complete  system  which  was  afterwards  to  take 
place,  yet  they  were  excellent  in  tlieir  kind,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  those  times. 

The  law,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  had  a  perfection 
suitable  to  its  kind  and  design  :  it  was  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  a  people  distinct  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  prevent  their  being  involved  in  the  idolatries  com- 
mon among  other  nations.  And  it  was  at  the  same  time  or- 
dained to  presignify  good  things  to  come,  and  to  bear  a  strong 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  wer" 
surely  good  ends,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  and  good  God.  If 
God  then  chose  Israel  for  his  peculiar  people,  it  was  because 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  immersed  in  idolatry  and  super- 
stition. Nor  did  he  thereby  cease  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. He  left  not  liimself  ludliuut  witness  amono-i,t  them;  Itc 
did  them  good,  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven,  end  fru-lful 
seasons.  (Acts  xiv.  17.)  And  Ids  eternal  power  and  godhead 
(Rom.  i.  .19,  20.)  was  manifested  to  them  by  the  worlcs  of  his 
creation.  He  was  also  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  those 
who  turned  from  their  idolatries,  and  became  proselytes  to 
the  true  religion.  And  he  had  prepared  his  Son  a  ransom  fur 
all,  to  he  testified  in  due  time.  (1  Tim.  ii.  G.)  The  Jews  might 
indeed  take  occasion  from  lience  to  value  themselves,  and 
despise  others  :  their  law,  however,  gave  them  no  encourage- 
ment or  pretence  so  to  do  ;  but  quite  the  contrary.  And  with 
regard  to  their  ceremonial  law,  they  were  all  along  tauglit, 
bctli  by  Moses  and  their  prophets,  that  true  religion  did'not 
consist  in  suoh  external  ohservances,  Circumc-s'e  the  foreskin 
c^  your  heart  (Deut.  x.  16.),  said  Moses  to  them.  And  again; 
The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  vf 
thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lm-d  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  andivUh 
all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  Lvc.  (xxx.  G.)  The  lijce  doc- 
trine taught  Samuel : — Hath  tJte  Lord  as  great  delight  in 
burnt-cfferings,  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice'' of  the 
Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams.  (1  Sam,  xv.  22.)  Th(m  dcsirest  not  sacri- 
fice,  says  David,  else  ivould  I  give  it .-  ThZu  dcl'ghtcsi  not  in 
burnt-offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broHen  sjtirit .-  A 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despite.  (Psal. 
Ii.  IG,  17.)  To  do  justice  and  judgment,  says  Solomon,  ismore 
ac{eptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice.  (Prov.  xxi.  3.)  Isaiah 
sneaks  very  fully  to  the  same  purpose  : — To  lohat  purpose  is 
the  multitudi  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  P  saith  the  Lord.-  lam 
fall  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and 
I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  of  he-^oats, 
&c. —  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  pict  away  the  evil  vf  your  daings 
from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow.  (Isa.  i.  11,  &c.)  Thus  also  speaks  Jeremiah,— 
llMs  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  .fjmend  your 
ways  and  your  doings,  and  1  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this 
place.  I  rust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  vii.  3,  4.)  I  desired  mercy, 
and  not  sacrifice,  says  God  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  the 
knowledge  oj  God  more  than  burnt-offerings.  (Hos.  vi.  G.) 
Lastly,  we  read  in  the  prophet  M\cixh,—  Tinerewithal  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God? 
ishall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a 
year  old  .a     IVill  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 


tv'th  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born 
f/r  my  trans gr ess: on,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ?  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ,■  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  line  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God ?  (Mic.  vi.  6,  &c.)  If  then 
the  JcAvs  placed  their  dependence  on  an  external  show  of  re- 
ligion, they  must  stand  ccndemned  by  their  own  Law,  and 
their  Prophets. 

But,  however  excellent  the  Mosaic  institution  was  in 
itself,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended,  j^et  it  was  imperfect,  as  being  only 
one  partof  tlie  grand  revelation  of  t'le  divine  purpose  to  save 
mankind  througii  tlie  blood  of  the  Messiah,  and  also  as  being 
designed  for  a  small  nation,  and  not  for  the  whole  world.  It 
was  indeed  strictlj'of  a  local  and  temporary  nature.  One  part 
of  its  design  being  to  separate  the  Israelites  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  (which  it  effectually  accomplished),  many  of  its 
ordinances  are  therefore  of  such  a  nature,  that  tliey  arc  not 
calculattd  fur  general  adoption.'  Tha Jewish  dispensation 
was  only  temporary,  and  preparatory  to  that  fuller  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  will,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time  was 
to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  This  is  not  only  implied  in 
its  t}'pical  character,  Avhich  has  already  been  noticed,  but  is 
also  mtimned,  in  no  obscure  terms,  in  those  predictions 
which  annourx-e  its  abrogation,  the  substitution  ct  the  evan- 
gelical laws  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles.  To  omit  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah,  which  have  already  been  noticed,^  the  cessation  cf 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  foretold  by  Jeremiah  in  the  follow- 
ing explicit  tenns  : — Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
the  house  of  Judah  .•  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  the  hnise  of  their  fathers,  in  the  duythat  I  took  them  by  the 
hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  J^gypt  {which  my  cove- 
nant they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  to  them,  saith  the 
Lord)  ;  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  iviih 
the  house  vf  Israel.  Jlj'ter  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall 
leach  no  mure  every  man  his  neighbour,  saying.  Know  ye  the 
Lord:  for  they  shall  ALL  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  to  the 
greatnt  of  them ,  saith  the  Lord :  for  Iwill  forgive  their  iniquity, 
and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.  (Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.) 
From  which  passage,  Paul  infers  (Heb.  viii.  7 — 13.),  that 
the  mention  of  a  new  covenant  necessarily  implies  the  first  to 
be  old,  and  that,  if  that  first  covenant  had  "been  faultless,  theYe 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  second.  Compare  also 
Haggai  ii.  6.  with  Heb.  xii.  2G,  27. 

Eqdally  important  are  all  those  predictions,  which  mention 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.2  All  these  are  punctually  ful- 
filled in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  so  much  as' 
possilile,  supposing  the  law  to  be  still  in  force  which  con- 
fined all  solemn  worship  and  sacrifices  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Nay,  further,  this  enlargement  cf  the  church 
plainly  supersedes  those  other  ceremonies,  which  were  de- 
signed to  distinguish  the  Israelites  as  God's  peculiar  people  ; 
for  the  partition  wall  must  necessarily  be  broken  down,  and 
Jew  and  Cfentile  both  made  one  whenever  those  prophecies 
should  be  accomplished. 

Let  us  then  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  cf  God  in  all 
his  dispells  it! ons.  His  statutes  are  right  and  rejoice  the  heart, 
and  alt  his  commandments  arc  riohteous.  (Psal.  xix.  8.) 
And  these  same  righteous  com.mandments  ana  holy  doctrines 
are  delivered  to  us"  in  the  Gospel  (as  will  be  shown  in  tlie 
following  pages)  with  still  greater  purity  ^id  perfection, 
and  free  from  that  burthen  cf  ceremonies,  which  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  Jewish  age  and  people  rendered  necessary. 


§  3.    A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  AND  PRECEPTS  OP 
THE  GOSPEL  DISPENSATION. 

I.  Divine  Character  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
— II.  The  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  •tuorthy  of 
the  character  of  the  Almighti/  ;  particularly,  1.  'I'he  account 

t  Thus  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  appear  personally  in  Jerusalem  at 
their  three  great  festivals;  and  if  all  men  had  been  converted  to  Judaism, 
this  law  would  have  been  equally  binding  upon  them.  But  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of  uiankind  to  repair  to  Jerusalem 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year  ;  tor,  if  this  was  a  nei.essary  part  of  religion, 
the  lives  of  half  the  world  would  be  entirely  spent  in  a  wearisome,  never- 
ending  pilgrimage.    Faber's  IIorcB  Mosaicfe,  vul.  ii.  p.  435. 

a  See  pp.  126 — 129.  supra,  and  the  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

>  See  Isa.  ii.2.  z.  xi.  nx  24.  xlix.  Ix.  Mic-iv.  Mai.  i.  IL 
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of  God  and  of  his  perfections,  and  the  duty  and  spiritiiul 
worship  -which  ive  owe  to  him. — 2.  The  Ticnrioiia  atonement 
made  for  sin  by  Jesus  Christ. — 3,  Forgiveness  of  sins. — 
4.  Justification  hy  faith,  and  reconciliation  to  God. — 5.  The 
promise  nf  the  lloly  Spirit  to  sanctify  and  renew  our  na- 
ture.— 6.  The  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  a  future  slate 
of  rewards  and  punishments. — III.  The  J\forul  J'recepis 
of  the  jVew  Testament  are  admirahly  adapted  to  the  actual 
State  of  ^Mankind. — 1.  Summary  of  the  duty  it  enjoins  be- 
tween man  and  man,  particularly  intesfrity  of  conduct, 
charity,  forgiveness  of  injuries. — 2.  The  duties  oj'  ffovernors 
and  subjects,  masters  and  servants,  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children. — 3.  The  personal  duties  of  sobriety, 
chastity,  temperance,  Uc. — 4.  Tlie  holiness  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. — 5. 
Consider ati'tns  on  the  manner  in  which  the  vwrfil  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  are  delivered  ;  and  on  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  moral  teacher. — IV.  Superiority  of  the  Jlotives 
to  Duty  presented  (^y  the  Gospel. — They  are  drawn,  1.  Fro>}i 
a  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  duty. — 2.  From 
the  singular  favours  bestowed  by  God. — 3.  From  the  ej'- 
ample  of  Christ.— rA.  From  the  sanctions  of  duly,  which  the 
civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God. — 5. 
From  the  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  pro- 
fession.— 6.  From  the  acceptable/less  of  true  repentance  and 
the  pronuse  of  pardon. — 7.  From  the  divine  assistance 
offered  to  support  men  in  the  practice  of  their  duly. — 8. 
Fiom  our  relation  to  heiven  while  upon  earth. — 9.  From 
the  rewards  and  punishments  proc'aimed  in  the  Gospel. 

I.  Divine  Character  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Rciiiiion. 

The  third  and  lust  dirponsation  of  religion  is  that  which 
was  introduced  by  that  divine  and  glcnioiis  person  whom  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  Ttiis  is  properly  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation, which  was  designed  and  fitted  for  an  universal 
extent,  jind  in  which,  consiilercd  in  its  original  purii)',  religion 
is  brougiit  to  its  hi<rhcst  peifcction  and  noblest  improveniont. 
An  admirable  wisdom,  goodness,  and  purity  shone  forth  ia 
llie  wl¥)le  conduct  and  character  of  the  great  author  of  it. 
He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  time  wliich  had  been 
pointed  out  in  the  prophetical  writings.  In  him  the  several 
predictions  relating  to  the  extraordinary  person  that  was  to 
come  were  fulfilled,  and  the  several  characters  bj'  which  he 
was  described  were  wonderfully  united,  and  in  no  other  per- 
son. He  appeared,  as  was  foretold  concerning  him,  mean 
in  his  outward  condition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  main- 
tained in  his  whole  conduct  a  dignity  becoming  his  divine 
character.  Many  of  liis  miracles  were  of  such  a  kind,  and 
performed  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  argue  a  dominion 
over  nature,  and  its  established  laws,  and  they  were  acts  of 
great  goodness  as  well  as  power.  He  went  about  doing 
good  to  the  bodies  and  to  tne  souls  of  men ;  and  the  adnu- 
rable  instructions  h.e  gave  were  delivered  with  a  divine  an- 
ihority,  and  yet  with  great  familiarity  and  condescension. 
And  his  own  practice  was  every  way  suited  to  tlie  excellency 
cf  his  precepts.  He  exhibited  the  most  finished  pattern  of 
universal  holiness,  of  love  to  God,  of  zeal  for  the  divine 
glory,  cf  the  most  wonde.'-ful  charity  and  benevolence 
towards  mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial,  of  a 
heavenly  mind  and  life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  humility 
and  condescension.  Never  was  tliere  so  perfect  a  character, 
60  godlike,  venerable,  and  amiable,  so  remote  from  that  of 
an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  He  is  the  only  foimder  of  a 
religion  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  is  totally  uncon- 
nected with  all  human  policy  and  government,  and  therefore 
toUally  uncon.Uicivo  to  any  worldly  purpose  whatever.  All 
others,  as  Mohammed,  Numa,  and  even  Moses  himself, 
blended  their  religious  and  civil  institutions  togetlier,  and 
thus  acquired  dominion  over  their  respective  people :  but 
Christ  neither  aimed  at  nor  would  accept  of  any  such  power ; 
he  rejected  every  object  which  all  other  men  pursue,  and 
made  choice  of  all  those  which  others  fear  to  encounter.  No 
other  founder  of  a  religion  ever  made  his  own  suflerings  and 
death  a  necctiuri/  part  of  his  original  pl;m,  and  essential  to 
his  mission.  Jesus  Christ,  however,  most  expressly  fore- 
told his  own  sufferings,  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  he 
was  to  undergo,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judgments  and 
calamities  that  should  be  inflicted  on  the  .Tewish  nation,  and, 
what  seemed  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wonderful  progress  of  his  own  Gospel  from  the  smallest 
begmnings,  notwitlistanding  the  persecutions  and  difficulties 


to  which  he  foretold  it  shouid  be  exposed.  All  this  was 
most  exactly  fulfilled  :  ho  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and 
showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  after  his  passion  by 
many  inf  dlible  proofs,  when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk,  that 
lh(^v  could  harflly  believe  that  he  was  risen,  till  they  could 
no  longer  douiit  of  it,  without  renouncing  the  testimony  of 
all  tlieir  senses.  He  gave  tliem  a  commission  to  go  and 
preach  his  Gosjiel  to  all  nations,  and  promised  that,  to  ena 
l)le  them  to  do  it  with  success,  they  snould  be  endued  with 
tli<!  most  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  accordingly  they  did,  and  though  destitute  of  all  worldly 
advantiges,  without  power,  riches,  interest,  policy,  learning, 
or  eloquence,  they  went  through  the  world  preaching  a  cru- 
cifii!d'Jcsns,  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  men,  and  teaching 
the  things  which  he  had  commanded  them  ;  and  by  the  won- 
derful powers  with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  evi- 
dences they  had  produced  of  tiieir  divine  mission,  they  prc- 
vai!(>d,  aiuf  spreaa  the  religion  ef  Jesus,  as  their  great  Master 
had  foretold,  in  the  midst  of  suflTerings  and  persecutions,  and 
in  oi.position  to  the  reigning  inveterate  prejudices  both  of 
Jews  and  (Jentiles. 

H.  If  wo  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gosrr^L 
Dispensation,  and  of  the  doctrinks  taught  uy  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  in  every  respect 
worthy  cf  God,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  mankind. 
'I'liey  retain  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  Old  Testament  reve- 
lation ;  for  Chrir^t  came,  u'  t  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, but  to  fulfil  them,  and  to  carry  the  scheme  of  religion 
there  laid  down  to  a  still  higher  d(!gree  of  excellency. 
Accordingly,  he  tuight  ;ill  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  and 
obeyed  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God  ;  the 
righteous  and  reasonable  character  of  his  law ;  the  rebellion, 
apostacy,  and  corruption  ef  man  ;  the  impossibility  of  justi- 
fication by  tha  works  of  the  law  ;  Christ's  own  divine 
character,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men ;  jns- 
tiiicalion  by  faitli  in  him  ;  the  deity  and  offices  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  faith,  ro- 
peataiice,  holiness  of  heart  and  life;  a  future  state;  a  judg- 
ment to  come  ;  and  a  recompense  of  reward  to  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom. 
These  are  the  leading  suluects  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  ap  sties  :  to  adduce  all  the  i)assages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment tiiat  assert  them  would  extend  this  section  to  an  undue 
length.  A  few  of  the  principal  testimonies  may  properly 
claim  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  vccountof  God  and  of  his  Perfections  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings,  and  the  most 
suitable  affections  and  dispositions  towards  him.  He  is 
represented  as  a  pure  S])irit,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  possessed  of  innnite  wisdom,  holiness,  truth,  justice, 
goodness,  and  perfection ;  the  witness  and  judge  of  our 
actions;  eternal,  immortal,  .invisible,  unchangeable,  and 
omnipresent.*  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  is  softened 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  his  benevolence, 
which  is  liberal  and  unwearied  in  diffusing  good  throughout 
the  universe  :  "his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works," 
ciTibracing  at  once  the  interests  of  our  souls  and  our  bodies ; 
and  while  he  bestows  in  abundance  the  blessings  and  conso- 
lations of  the  present  life,  he  has  provided  for  us  perfect  and 
exalted  felicity  in  tlie  life  to  come.  Of  all  the  views  of  God 
which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear 
liim  to  us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this 
short  but  interesting  description,  of  which  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption affords  a  sublime  illustration, — "  God  is  love  !" 
(1  John  iv.  IG.)  But  the  Gospel  not  only  makes  known  to 
us  the  nature  cf  God :  it  also  imparts  to  us  a  full  discovery 
of  our  duty  to  him,  clothed  in  ideas  the  most  venerable, 
amiable,  and  engaging.  We  are  required  to  fear  God,  but  it 
is  not  with  a  servile  horror,  such  as  superstition  inspires,  but 
with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to 
address  ourselves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father  through 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  naiue  to  offer 
up  our  prayers  and  praises,  our  confessions  and  thanksgiv- 
ings, with  the  proioundest  humility,  becoming  creatures 
deeply  sensible  of  their  own  unworlhiness,  and  yet  with  an 
ingenuous  affiance,  hope,  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  most 
unreserved  submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our 
most  wise  and  righteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  Bene- 

«  John  iv.  24.  Rom.  i.  20.  Ileb.  iii.  4.  Matt,  xxiii.  9.  Eph.  iv.  6.  Matt.  x. 
29,  :*).  Luke  x.  .Jl— 2S.  1  Tim.  i.  17.  John  xvii.  U.  Rev.  iii.  7,xv.  4.  John 
vii.  2S.    2Cor.  i.  18.  IJohn  i.  9.  Rev.  xv.3.  Eph.  i.  23. 
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factor ;  to  resiorn  ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce  in 
his  providential  dispensations,  as  being  persuaded  that  he 
orders  all  things  really  for  the  best ;  to  walk  continually  as 
in  his  sight,  and  with  a  reoard  to  his  approbation,  setting 
him  before  us  as  our  great  all-seeing  witness  and  judge,  our 
ehiefest  good  and  highest  end.  Above  all,  we  are  required  to 
love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and 
strength,  and  to  show  tliat  we  love  him  by  keeping  his  com- 
mandlnents,  by  aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  him  in  his  imita- 
ble  perfections,  and  by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to 
glorify  him  in  the  world. 

The  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  idea  given 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  noble  simplicity.  As  Gud  is  a  spirit,  he 
is  to  be  worshipped,  not  in  a  formal  manner,  but  Inspir't  ami 
in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  The  numerous  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  which,  though  wisely  suited  to  that  time  and 
state,  were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  eccnom.y,  are 
now  abolished.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  prescribe  d 
in  the  Gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  to  be  observed,  and 
noble  in  their  use  and  significancy ;  and  those  ceremonies, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  that  all  things  may  be  dene 
decently  and  in  order,  are  left  to  be  filled  up,  in  every  country, 
at  the  discretion  of  pious  men  lawfully  appointed. — A  glo- 
rious plan  of  religious  worship  tliis  !  groimded  upon  the  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature,  and  admirabl}''  corresponuing 
with  the  case  and  necessities  of  sinful  man. 

2.  That  man  should  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  is  not  the 
language  of  religion  onl}' ;  it  is  also  the  dictate  of  reason. 
But,  alas  !  neither  reason  nor  reli'xion  have  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  produce  this  effect.  Man  has  ofTrnded  God,  and 
guilt  exposes  him  to  punishment;  for  the  holiness  cf  God 
must  hate  sin,  and  his  justice  must  lead  him  to  testify  in  his 
conduct  the  displeasure  which  his  heart  feels.  That  man  is 
also  a  depraved  creature,  and  mnnifests  th?,t  depravity  in  his 
sentiments  and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
kind  furnishes  abundant  proof  If  the  annals  of  the  diflerent 
nations  of  the  earth  do  not  portray  the  tempers  and  actions 
of  a  race  of  dreadfully  depraved  creatures,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  an  argument.  The  tendency  of  guilt  and 
depravity  is  as  naturally  and  certainly  to  misery,  as  of  a  stone 
to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  \v <iy  guilti/  and  depraved  creatares  can  be  delivered 
from  wickedness  and  punishment,  and  restored  to  goodness 
and  felicity,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  questions  which  can  employ  the  mind.  "  God  is 
justly  displeased  :  how  shall  he  be  reconciled  1  Guilt  makes 
man  afraid  of  God  :  how  shall  the  cause  of  fear  be  removed  ] 
Depravity  makes  man  averse  to  intercourse  with  God  :  how 
shall  his  sentiments  and  disposition  be  changed  T"  These 
are  all  difficulties  which  natural  religion  cannot  resolve  ;  and 
concerning  which  reason  is  uttevly  silent.  Repe.ntance  and 
refarmatioii  have  been  considered  by  many  as  fully  sufficient 
to  banish  all  these  evils  ;  but  they  have  no  countenance  for 
their  opinion  from  the  course  of  God's  moral  government.  A 
debauchee  repents  bitterly  and  sincerely  of  his  vicious  ex- 
cesses ;  but  repentance  does  not  heal  his  diseased  body  :  "  he 
is  made  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth  ;"  and  the  f  ital 
effects  of  his  vices  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  The  game- 
ster repents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  his  conduct :  but  his 
Eenitence  and  reformation  do  not  procure  the  restoration  of 
is  lost  estate ;  and  he  spends  his  remaining  years  in  poverty 
and  want.  By  imitating,  men  testify  their  approbation  of  the 
divine  conduct,  in  their  ideas  of  distributive  justice.  The 
murderer  is  S'ized,  and  led  to  the  tx-ibunal  of  the  judge.  He 
professes  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
his  sincerity.  But  do  any  think  that  his  repentance  should 
arrest  the  arm  of  the  righteous  law  T  He  is  condemned,  and 
suffers  death.  If,  then,  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirming  the 
conduct  of  God,  proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to 
atone  for  iniquity,  no  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  of  its 
efficacy.  We  must  look  to  another  quarter  ;  but  where  shall 
we  look  ■? 

An  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being  ap- 
pears necessary,  and  also  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  give  us 
information  on  the  subject.  Though  it  would  be  presumption 
in  us  to  name  everything  that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we 
may  say  with  confidence,  it  will  be  full  and  explicit  as  to  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's  reconciliation 
with  God.  These  are  indispensably  requisite.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  disappoint  our  wishes  or  our  hopes  :  it 
enters  fully  into  all  these  difficulties,  and  proposes  a  remedy 
for  every  ^il  which  we  feel .    The  doctrine  uf  a  mediator,  and 


of  redemption  through  him,  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  every 
page;  and  forms  the  very  core  of  the  Christian  religion.' 
Thus,  what  men  had  in  all  ages  wished  for  in  vain — an 
atonement  for  sin  (which  conscience  and  their  natural  notions 
of  divine  justice  taught  them  to  be  necessary) — the  sacred 
bool:s  point  cut  in  the  death  of  Jesus ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  our  reason  perceives  to 
have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  innumer- 
able millions.  The  reality  and  extent  of  the  atonement  or 
satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  by  .Tesus  Christ  are  set 
forth  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  language  that  can  be 
conceived.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  h-d\e  died  for  w»,  to  bear  our 
sins,  to  TAKE  AWAY  our  si7if!,  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  /('  PURCHASE,  redeem,  or  ransom  us  with  the  price  of  his 
blo!  d. 

Christ  d'ed  for  vs. — lie  laid  dawn  his  life  for  us.  (1  .John 
iii.  16.) — He  d  ed  POROiir  sins.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.) — He  gave  hint- 
self  FOR  us.  (Tit.  ii.  14.) — He  was  delivered  for  our  off^-nces. 
(liom.  iv.  25.)  He  tatttd  death  for  ei^iyman.  (Heb.  ii.  9.) 
— Agreeably  to  the  prophecy  concerning  him,  He  was  v;ound- 
ed  FOR  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  (Isa. 
liii.  5.) — Christ  has  borne  our  sins. — He  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.) — He  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.) — Agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions conceriiing  him,  JIc  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows  :  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  HIM  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 
(Isa.  liii.  4.  6.) 

Christ  has  taken  away  our  sins. — He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  our  s'7is.  (1  John  iii.  5.) — He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  h'nisef.  (Heb.  ix.  26.) — He  hath  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  hlood.  (Rev.  i.  5.) — The  blood  of  Christ  Jesus 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  (1  John  i.  7.) 

Christ  is  a  propitiation  f/r  our  sins. — Him  hath  God  set 
fmih  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood.  (Rom. 
iii.  25.) — God  sent  h's  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  ybr  our  sins. 
(1  John  iv.  10.) — He  is  the  propitiation  f/r  our  siiis,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  (1  John 
ii.  2.) 

Christ  PURCHASED,  redeemed,  or  ransomed  us  with  the-pnce 
of  his  blood. — He  purchased  the  church  of  God  with  J^is  owJi 
blood.  (Acts  XX.  23.) — lie  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many,  (Matt.  xx.  2S.) — He  gave  himself  a  haj^som  fr  all.  (I 
Tim.  ii.  6.) — TVe  a^-e  novanr  with  a  price.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.) — 
In  him  ive  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.; — 
He  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood.  (Rev.  v.  9.) — 
TVe  are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  (1  Ret. 
i.  19.) 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  through  Christ,  upon  a  sincere  re- 
pentance. His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  preached  the 
bapt'sm  of  repent cnce  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Luke  iii.  3.) 
— Christ  tells  us,  his  blood  was  shed  for  many  fur  the  remis- 
sion OF  sins.  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) — After  the  resurrection,  the 
apostles  are  directed  by  him  to  preach  repentance  and  remis- 
sion OF  SINS  in  his  name  among  oil  nations.  (Luke  xxiv.  47.) 
—Accordingly  their  preaching  was  this  :  Htm  God  hath  ex- 
alted with  h.s  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  for  tog've 
repentance  to  Israel,  end  forgiveness  of  sins.  (Acts  v.  31.^ 
— Repent  and  he  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  rf  Jesus 
Christ,  for  ("//e  remission  of  sins.  (Acts  ii.  33.) — Through  this 
man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  (Acts  xiii. 
33.) — To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  thrcugh  his 
name,  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of 
SINS.  (xVcts  X.  43.) — God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them.  (2  Cor. 
V.  19.) — la  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  (Eph.  i.  7.) — And  we  are  commanded  to 
forgive  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  for- 
given us.  (Eph.  iv.  32.) 

4.  Our  sins  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified  by  Christ  in 
the  sight  of  God.  By  him  all  thai  believe  are  justified.  (Acts 
xiii.  39.) — We  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  11.) — TVe  ai-e  jvstified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  (Rom.  iii.  24.) — Being 
justified  by  his  blood,  tee  shall  be  saved  from  lorath  through 
him.  (Rom.  v.  9.) — God  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (that  is,  a 
sin-ofiering)  fjr  us,  loho  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  (2  Cor.  v.  21.) — Eveii  the 
righteousness  of  God,  lohich  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  (Rom.  iii.  22.) — Therefore 
"  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  meri 

»  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pn 
32.  34. 
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of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for 
our  own  merits  or  deserviii<{s."' 

Further,  boinfj  justified  by  Christ,  we  are  reconciled  to 
God.  Beinfr  justified  bij  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  L(n-d  Jesti.s  I'hrint.  fllom.  v.  1.) — IVe  arf  hecon- 
CILED  tu  God  bu  the  death  of  his  Son.  (Rom.  v.  10.) — i'x,  u-ho 
ivcre  cne/nicK,  hath  Christ  ueconcilkd  in  the  bcdi/  af  hi.s  Jlc.sh, 
through  death.  (Col.  i.  21,  22.) — lie  hath  made  peace  through 
the  Mood  of  his  cross,  bi/  hi/n  to  keconcile  ell  things  unto  him- 
self, ((^ol.  i.  20.) — Clod  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  Inj 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  V.  IB.); — IVho  suffered  f/r  sin,  that  he 
might  bring  us  unto  God.  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.) — And,  we  are 
accepted  in  the  behnrd.  f  F>ph.  i.  0.) 

5.  Once  more,  in  the  Gospel  we  find  the  best  principles  of 
coMFOiiT  AND  REFREsHMKNT  TO  THE  SOUL  under  all  tho  Cala- 
mities and  afflictions  of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  magazine  of  all 
means  proper  for  the  sanclification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most 
successful  advances  in  true  piety.  In  the  Scriptures  we  see 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ready  with  his  mighty  aids  to  assist, 
enlighten,  and  strent/llien  our  spirits  in  proportion  to  our  sin- 
cere desires  and  endeavours  after  godliness;  and  there  we  are 
directed  every  day,  and  at  all  times,  to  seek  unto  Clod 
through  Clnist,  by  fervent  and  believing  prayer,  for  his  gui- 
dance and  protection,  and  arc  assured  that  we  shall  never  seek 
his  face  in  vain.  F<n'  Jesus  Christ,  having  reconciled  us  to 
God,  sanctifies  the  hearts  of  true  believers  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  (uity,  and  to 
continue  in  the  favour  of  God.      tVe  are  clwseti  to  talration, 

hrough  SANCTIFICATION  of  the  Spirit  (2Thess.  ii.  1.3.),  and 
through  SANCTIFICATION  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  (1  Pet.  i. 
2.) — We  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  bodi/  rf 
Jtsus  Christ.  (Heb.  x.  10  ^ — God  hath  notcatlcaus  to  unclean- 
ness,  but  unto  holiness,  who  hath  alio  given  unto  us  his  holy 
SPIRIT.  (1  Thess.  iv.  7,  8.) — The  spirit  of  god  divelleth  m 
us  (Rom.  viii.  9.),  and  our  body  is  the  temple  of  the  holy 
ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19.),  and  we  are  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  spirit.  (Eph.  ii.  22.) — PVe  are  renewed  by  the 
HOLY  GHOST  (Tit.  iii.  5.) — and  quickened  by  the  spirit  (John 
vi.  G.3.) — and  strengthened  loHh  might  by  the  spirit  in  the 
inner  man.  (Eph.  iii.  16.) — And  it  is  through  the  spirit  thai 
we  rnortfy  tlie  deeds  (f  the  lady  (Rom.  viii.  1.3.) — by  which 
deeds  we  grieve  and  quench  the  spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  30.  1 
Thess.  V.  19.) 

He  who  assists  us  by  his  spirit  upon  earth  (Luke  xi.  13.), 
to  enable  us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  thereby  to  continue  in 
his  favour,  is  our  constant  mediator,  intercessor,  and  ad- 
vocate with  God  in  heaven,  to  present  our  praj-ers  for  the 
supply  of  our  wants,  and  to  obtain  a  compassionate  regard  to 
our  failings  and  infirmities.  He  is  the  mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant.  (Ileb.  xii.  21.) — There- is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  nia^,  even  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.) — IJe 
makes  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  (Rom. 
viii.  34.) — He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  ^is.  (Ileb. 
ix.  21.) — No  man  eometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him,  (John 
xiv.  G.) — He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  utito 
God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  Uveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them.  (Heb.  vii.  25.) — If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  (1  John  ii.  1.) — 
He  is  touched  w'th  /Ae/fe/n/O'^/ow?- infirmities,  and  thereKjre 
lit  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  ice  may  find 
grace  and  mercy  to  help  in  time  of  need  (Heb.  iv.  15,  IG.) — 
and  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  Itearf,  and  fill  assurance  of 
faith.  (Heb.  x.  22.) — In  him  we  have  boldness,  and  access 
wdh  confidence.   (Eph.  iii.  12.) 

6.  In  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  point  so 
important,  but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  so 
doubtful,  the  New  Testament  speaks  in  the  most  decisive 
langn:ige,  and  holds  out  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind 
rewards  and  punishments  suited  to  their  nature,  and  whicii  it 
is  worthy  of  (Jod  to  dispense.  In  the  Gospel  we  see  the  dead 
both  small  and  great  restored  to  life,  and  appearing  before  the 
tribunal  of  God,  to  receive  a  sentence  "  according  to  the  de«ds 
done  in  the  body."  The  glories  of  heaven  which  are  reserved 
"  for  them  that  love  him,"  and  the  everlasting  miseries  which 
will  be  the  terrible  portion  of  all  the  wilfully  impenitent 
workers  of  iniqiiity,  are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures  ;  which 
alone  set  forth  the  true  reason  of  our  being  in  this  world,  viz. 
not  for  enjoyment,  but  for  trial ;  not  to  gain  temporal  plea- 
sures or  possessions,  but  that  our  souls  may  be  disciplined 
and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and  glory.  While  the  di- 
vine displeasure  is  declared  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 

'  Article  xi.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 


righteousness  of  men,  and  the  most  awful  warnings  are  de- 
nounced against  sinners,  the  means  by  which  they  may 
obtain  mercy  are  clearly  displayed  and  offered  to  thorn. ^  And 
as  it  is  Jesus  Christ  who  enables  us  to  do  the  will  of  God 
and  to  preserve  his  favour  in  this  life  (for  without  him  we  can 
do  nothing),  so  it  is  through  him  alone  that  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  that  eternal  life  and  immortality,  which  he  nas 
illustrated  in  the  Gospel.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  he  the 
Saviour  if  the  toorld  (1  John  iv.  14.) — to  seekand  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  (Luke  xix.  10.) — that  we  might  live  through 
him  (1  .lohn  iv.  9.) — that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved  (John  iii.  17.) — that  Ijelieving,  we  might  have  life 
through  his  name  (John  xx.  31.) — that  whosoever  belicveth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  (John  iii. 
IG.) — Through  him  we  are  saved  from  wrath. — He  hath  de- 
livered us  from  the  wrath  to  e(/me.  (1  Thess.  i.  10.  Rom.  v 
9.) — Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  (Rom.  vi.  23.) — God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  LIFE  (*  in  his  Sim  (1  John  v.  11.) — who  is  the  captain  of 
our  rulvation  (Heb.  ii.  10.) — the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  obey  him  (Heb.  v.  9.)  : — Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other .-  for  there  is  none  other  name  und^r 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  (Acts 
iv.  12.) 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  apostles  of  .Tesus  Christ.  But  whence  did 
they  derive  their  knowledge'?  They  have  given  us  a  full 
view  of  human  nature ;  and  have  exposed  in  the  clearest  light 
the  dejjravity,  guilt,  and  misery  of  man.  They  have,  at  the 
same  time,  pointed  out  a  method  of  deliverance  from  all  these 
evils.  Their  system  is  wonderfully  ingenious :  it  is  origi- 
nal :  it  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  human  nature :  it  is  a 
remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  that  they  had  all 
their  knowledge  of  religion  from  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence 
did  Jesus  Christ  derive  if?  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mis- 
sion will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There 
is  something  in  his  scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every 
other.  It  takes  in  the  rights  of  God,  as  well  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  man;  and  renders  God  glorious  in  all  his  perfections, 
as  well  as  man  completely  happy.  Who  besides,  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  ever  conceived  so  vast  an  ideal  But  Jesus 
had  no  literury  education.  *  Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  book  he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the 
philcsojjhers:  his  companions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and 
elders,  and  scribes.  Let  the  deist  sit  down  and  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  vast  superiority  of  tha  Gospel. 
The  Christian  is  free  from  difliculty ;  for  he  reads  in  the  sa- 
cred page,  and  he  believes  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  hatn 
declared  him  unto  us."  (John  i.  18.)' 

Finally,  all  the  doctrines  to  which  the  Gospel  requires  our 
assent  are  agreeable  to  unprejudiced  reason ;  every  one  of 
them  has  a  natural  tendency  and  direct  influence  to  reform 
the  manners  cf  men ;  and  all  together  make  up  the  most  ra- 
t'onul  and  consistent  belief  in  the  world.  To  instance  only  a 
few  particulars : — What  can  be  a  more  excellent  foundation 
of  religion,  than  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  only  true  God  ]  What  so  certain  a  pre- 
servative against  idolatry,  as  the  doctrine,  that  all  things 
were  made  by  him  1  What  can  be  so  sure  a  ground  of  piety, 
as  the  Christian  doctrine  of  providence  ?  What  a  greater  en- 
couragement to  holiness,  than  that  God  has  m^«te  a  revela- 
tion of  his  will  to  instruct  men  in  that  practice  1  Whaf  doc- 
trine is  so  admirably  suited  to  all  the  ends  of  religion,  as  that 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Which  way  could 
men  have  been  so  sensible  of  God's  love,  and  have  been  in- 
structed in  divine  truth  so  well,  as  by  sending  his  only  Son? 
How  could  the  honour  of  the  Divine  laws  be  vindicated, 
and  such  an  assurance  of  pardon  been  given  to  men,  as  by 
this  method  of  the  Son  of  God  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  ?  What  could  be  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
mercy  of  (Jed ;  what  more  effectual  to  deter  men  from  sin ; 
and  to  exhibit  to  them  its  heinous  nature,  and  God's  hatred 
against  it,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  obeying  his 
laws,  than  this  expedient  of  saving  sinners  by  the  sac-rifice 
of  his  Son  ?  How  could  men  be  ^tter  encouraged  to  a  reli- 
gious life,  than  by  having  such  a  Meffiator  to  obtain  pardon 
for  their  frailties,  and  by  oeing  assured  of  the  assistance  of 

»  Compare  .lohn  v.  28,  29.  1  Cor.  x\-.  12-20.  2Cor.  v.  10.  Malt.  xrv.  31— 
34.  41.  46.  Rov.  xx.  11—13.  Mark  Ix.  43.  44.  Rev.  xiv.  10.  11.  xxii.  11.  John 
xiv.  2,  3.    2  Cor.  v.  1.  1  Pet.  i.  4.  Rev.  xxi.  4.  xxii.  3—6.  1  John  iii.  2. 

»  Bp.  Gibiton's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett.  2.  (in  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  160 — lt6.  first  edition.) 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  conquer  their  corrupt  af- 
fections'? In  fine,  wliat  more  powerful  motive  to  persuade 
men  to  live  virtuously,  than  the  certainty  of  a  future  judg- 
ment I  Vain  men  may  value  themselves  upon  their  specula- 
tive knowledge,  right  opinions,  and  true  belief;  but  no  be- 
lief WILL  BE  of  advantage  TO  THEM,  WHICH  IS  SEPARATE 
FROM  THE  PRACTICE  OF  HOLINESS. 

Lastly,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  make  up  an 
infinitely  more  consistent  and  rational  scheme  of  hclitf,  than 
the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ever  did,  or  the  most 
cunning  of  modern  unbelievers  can,  invent.  The  philoso- 
phers were  never  able  to  make  out  a  coherent  scheme  of 
things,  and  the  modern  deists  cannot  frame  to  themselves 
any  consistent  and  fixed  principle,  as  we  have  already  seen.' 
There  have,  indeed,  been  disputes  among  Christians,  but 
they  have  not  been  like  those  among  the  philosophers,  con- 
cerning the  supreme  goof\  of  man,  but  only  explications  of 
particular  doctrines,  wnich  do  not  affect  religion  itself,  and 
ought  not  to  hinder  the  good  effect  which  the  fundamental 
doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

III.  Admirably  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
are  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  mankind, 
the  MORAL  PRECEPTS  which  it  enjoins  are  not  less  calculated 
to  promote  their  happiness  and  well-being,  both  collectively 
ana  individually.  The  view  of  human  duty,  exhibited  by 
heathen  moralists,  was  not  only  radically  defective  and  ma- 
terially erroneous ;  but  the  manner  of  its  exhibition  was  little 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind,  affect  the  heart,  or  influence 
the  conduct.  Abstruse  reasonings  upon  the  fitness  of  things — 
general  declarations  concerning  the  beauty  of  virtue — cold 
and  inanimate  precepts  of  conduct,  if  not  contradicted,  yet 
imperfectly  exemplified  in  their  own  behaviour- — might  in 
some  degree  exercise  their  pupils'  faculties  of  reasoning  and 
memory,  and  render  them  subtle  disputants,  and  pompous 
declaimers;  but  they  had  little  tendency  to  enlighten  their 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  and  to  imbue  their 
hearts  with  the  love  of'  moral  excellence.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament.  While  the  system  of  moral  truth,  which 
they  evolve,  is  incomparably  more  pure  than  that  of  the  hea- 
then moralist,  it  is  not,  like  his,  couched  in  cold  generalities 
or  in  abstract  uninteresting  language.  It  is  pure  and  rational, 
alike  remote  from  the  overstrained  precepts  of  superstition 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  loose  compliant  maxims  of  worldly 
policy.  It  comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  It 
IS  deeply  impressive,  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is 
calculated  for  every  rank  and  order  of  societjr,  and  speaks 
with  equal  strictness  and  authority  to  the  rich  and  honoura- 
ble, to  the  poor  and  ignoble.  'All  other  systems  of  morals 
prohibit  actions,  but  not  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  necessa- 
rily ineffectual.  But  the  moral  system  of  Christianity  per- 
vades every  thought  of  the  heart;  teaches  us  to  refer  all  our 
actions  to  the  will  of  our  Creator;  and  corrects  all  selfishness 
in  the  human  character,  by  teaching  us  to  have  in  view  the 
happiness  of  all  around  us,  and  enforcing  the  most  enlarged 
and  diffusive  benevolence. 

With  this  general  notice  of  Christian  morality  we  might 
conclude  the  present  section,  especially  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  the  nands  of  almost  every  one,  but,  since  that  vo- 
lume (as  well  as  the  Old  Testament)  is  arraigned  by  the 
opposers  of  revelation  in  the  present  day  as  the  niost  immoral 
book  that  is  extant,  a  short  view  of  the  morality  of  the  Gos- 

Eel  dispensation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  announced, 
ecomes  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christian  reader 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  The  moral  p;g- 
cepts  of  the  Gospel  may  be  referred  to  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  man  in  civil  and  social  life,  and  to  the  duties  which  he 
owes  to  himself. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  towards 
HIS  FELLOW-CREATURES,  the  Gospcl  recjuircs  that  we  offer  not 
the  least  injury  or  wrong  to  others,  in  their  persons,  their 
properties,  or  their  reputations ;  that  we  render  unto  all  their 
just  dues ;  that  we  he  not  one  to  another,  but  speak  every 
man  truth  unto  his  neighbour,  and  provide  things  honest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men.  All  fraud  and  falsehood  in  our  words 
and  dealings,  together  with  all  injustice  and  violence,  are 
most  expressly  forbidden.  (Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.  Eph.  iv.  25. 
2  Cor.  viii.  21.)  Not  only  are  we  to  abstain  from  injurious 
actions,  but  we  are  required  not  to  be  angry  at  our  brother 
without  a  cause;  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  and  neither  to 
raise  evil  reports  ourselves  against  our  neighbours,  nor 
spread  them  abroad  M-hen  raised  by  others.  (Matt.  v.  21,  22. 
»  See  pp.  16—25.  aupra.  »  See  pp.  19,  2().  siqjra. 


Tit.  iii.  2.  with  Psal.  xv.  3.)     Further,  we  are  forbidden  to 

Eass  rash  judgments  upon  others,  lest  we  ourselves  should 
e  judged  by  God ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  put  the  best 
constructions  upon  their  words  which  the  case  will  bear. 
(Matt.  vii.  1,  2.  Rom.  xiv.  10.  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  7.  James  iv. 
11.)  And  Jesus  Christ  has  inculcated  it  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  no  seeming  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  or  dili- 
gence in  the  ritual  observances  of  religion,  will  compensate 
for  the  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  oui  neighbours,  nor  will 
they  be  accepted  by  God  without  making  reparation,  as  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  for  those  injuries  and  wrongs.  (IMutt.  v. 
23,  24.   xxiii.  23.) 

Nor  does  the  Gcspel  enjoin  a  merely  negative  morality; 
it  enforces  upon  us,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  duly  of 
doing  good  to  all  men,  as  far  as  v/e  have  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity. Thus,  we  are  required  to  assist  them  in  their  neces- 
sities and  distresses,  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  afflic- 
tions and  sorrows,  as  v/ell  as  to  rejoice  in  their  prosperity ; 
to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  their  necessities  out  of  our  worldly 
snbstance ;  to  endeavour  to  convert  them  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  and  to  reprove  them,  when  guilty  of  faults,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness ;  and,  finally,  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  more  eftectually 
to  show  the  great  importance  of  the  duties  of  charity  and 
mercy,  Jesus  Christ  assures  us  that  particular  notice  will  be 
taken  of  them  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  and  that  men 
shall  then  be  rewarded  or  condemned  according  to  their 
abounding  in,  or  their  neglecting  of,  the  practice  cf  those 
duties.  (Gal.  vi.  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  18.  Heb.  xiii.  3.  16.  James 
V.  20.  Gal.  vi.  1.  Rom.  xii.  15.  Matt.  xxv.  31—46.) 

Further,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  required  of 
us  towards  mankind  relates  to  the  temper  and  conduct  we 
are  to  observe  towards  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  in- 
jured us,  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  in  this  respect  the  most 
admirable  precepts  and  directions.  If  we  have  sufiercd  inju- 
ries from  others,  he  enjoins  us  to  exercise  a  forgiving  temper 
towards  them,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  bitterness  of  re- 
venge; and  requires  us  to  insert  it  in  our  petitions  to  God, 
that  he  would  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  others  the 
offences  com.mitted  against  us.  The  same  is  thO;. design  of 
some  of  his  excellent  parables.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
instances,  the  apostles  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  their 
divine  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  should  recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil,  and  instead  of  being  overcome  of  evil, 
should  overcome  evil  with  good.  (Rom.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21.  iThess.  V.  15.  1  Pet.  iii.  9.)  To  these  precepts  we 
may  add,  that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  forbids  the  rendering 
of  evil  for  evil,  but  commands  us  to  render  good  for  e\\\. 
This  is  the  design  of  that  glorious  pre.ce|.t,  by  which  we  are 
commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  to  Idess  them  that  curse  us, 
to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  pray  f^r  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Instead  of  cursing, 
we  must  pray  to  God  for  them,  not  indeed  tliat  they  may  go 
on  and  prosper  in  their  evil  courses,  but  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  right  temper  of  mind,  and  so  may  become  the 
objects  of  the  divine  favour;  and  if  they  be  reduced  to  dis- 
tress, we  must  be  ready  to  assist  and  serve  them  in  the  kind 
offices  of  humanity.  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if 
he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  (Matt.  v.  43,  44.  Rom.  xii.  20.) 
And  this  certainly  is  carrying  benevolence  to  the  noblest 
height.  And  though  there  have  been  high  pretenders  to  rea- 
son who  have  found  fault  with  it,  yet  some  of  the  mcst  emi- 
nent among  the  ancient  philosophers  have  been  sensible  of 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  such  a  conduct,  but  thej^  wanted 
the  authority  necessary  to  make  it  a  law  obligatory  on  man- 
kind. But  in  the  Gospel  of  Josus  it  is  more  strongly  en- 
forced, urged  with  more  powerful  motives  than  it  ever  was 
before,  and  is  bound  upon  us  by  a  most  express  divine  au- 
thority. To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  our  Lord  has  expressly 
condemned  that  spirit  which  carries  men  to  persecute  ana 
do  hurt  to  others,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God 
and  religion.  (Luke  ix.  54,  55,  56.) 

Upon  tlie  whole,  it  is  the  manifest  and  uniform  design  and 
tendency  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  recommend  and  enforce 
universal  benevolence.  It  lays  the  foundations  of  tlie  du- 
ties we  owe  to  mankind  in  love.  It  is  there  given  as  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  mankind  : 
Tiioit  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  us  thyself.  (Matt.  xxii.  39. 
Rom.  xiii.  8,  9.  Jam.  ii.  8.)  And  by  our  neighbour  we  are 
taught  to  understand,  not  merely  those  of  tlic  same  country, 
nation,  and  religion  Avith  ourselves,  but  all  of  the  human  race 
that  stand  in  need  of  our  kindness,  and  to  whom  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  dcing  good.    This  is  beautifully  exemplified 
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by  our  Haviour,  in  the  parable  of  tlio  frood  Samaritan.  (Liikcl  such  its  specific  declarations  on  the  subject.     In  every  do- 
X.  33,  34,  35.)     To  which  may  l)e  added  ibat  ollinr  remark- 1  rnestic  relation  it  also  lays  down,  fairly  and  equitably,  the 

able  precept,  Whulmtver  ye  would  I  hat  men  s/iould  ilu  unto     '     '  <    ->      -^  -   ^  '-    ---->   — 

you,  do  ye  even  no  to  tkeut'.  TMatt.  vii.  12.)     A  rule  whicii,  if 
rightly  considered,  would  be  of  great  use  in  regulating  our 


conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures 

But  thougli  we  are  required  to  love  and  do  good  to  all 
men,  the  design  Is  not,  as  some  who  are  desirous  to  impeach 
the  Gospel  morality  would  insinuate,  that  we  should  have  the 
same  degree  of  afloction  for  all.  The  special  love  and  es- 
teem which  good  men  slKUild  have  for  oiu;  another,  and  the 
peculiar  ties  by  wliicli  they  are  united,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon ties  of  humanity,  are  recomnuMided  and  enforced  in  the 
strongest  and  most  engaging  manner,  and  lay  tlie  properest 
founclation  for  all  the  intimacies  of  sacred  friendship,  (.lohn 
xiii.  31,  35.  Gal.  vi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  1— G.  Phil.  li.  1—5. 
1  Tet.  i.  22.   l.Iohn  iii.  1(5.) 

2.  Besidi's  the  general  precepts  prescril)ing  the  duties  of 
justice  and  benevcSlencc  towards  all  ma:. kind,  there  are  also 
particular  injunctions  given  us,  with  resi)ect  to  the  duties 

INCUMBENT  UPON  US  IN  THE  SEVEUAL  STATIONS  AND  RELATIONS 

WHICH  WE  SUSTAIN  IN  CIVIL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  ;  and  thcsc  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations,  families,  and 
particular  ])eraons. 

The  g-rand  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  well 
observea,  is,  to  teach  religion.  "  What  relates  to  civil  in- 
stitutions, it  notices  only  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  con- 
cerned.— Forms  of  government  it  -leaves  to  the  wisdom  of 
men  to  regulate,  and  to  nations  to  frame  :  but  what  the  spirit 
of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly  dictates;  and  it  lays 
down  the  principles,  by  which  both  governors  and  TOverned 
ouffht  to  regulate  their  conduct,  with  authority,  nlainness, 
and  fidelity,  and  yet  with  a  delicacy  suited  to  tlie  age  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  the  governments 
wliich  then  existed.'  Civil  government,  the  New  Testament 
says,  is  an  ordinance  of  God ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  men  should  not  live  as  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
without  control ;  but  that  they  should  be  formed  into  socie- 
ties regulated  by  laws,  and  that  these  laws  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  n^agistrates  appointed  for  the  purpoise.  What  kind 
of  government  and  wiiat  kind  of  rules  are  intended,  the  sa- 
cred writers  thus  particularly  specify  : — They  are  not  a  ter- 
ror to  good  works,  but  to  evil.  Do  tliat  lohich  is  good,  and  thou 
shall  have  praise  of  the  came  .■  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  f.r 
he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  a  jninister  of  God, 
an  avenger  to  execute  wrath,  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  (f 
evil-doers,  and  fjr  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  They  are 
God^s  ministers  attending  to  this  very  thing,^  that  is,  their 
talents  and  their  time  are  wholly  employed  in  this  great  and 
good  work.  Such  are  the  principles  of  government  laid  down 
m  the  New  Testament ;  and  sucii  the  duties  which  it  pre- 
scribes to  the  rulers  and  magistrates  of  nations. 

"  But  Christianity  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one 
part  of  the  ccmmunit)',  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they 
please:  it  addresses  itself  likewise  with- equal  energy  to  the 
people,  and  binds  on  their  consciences  the  ooligations  of  sub- 
jection and  obedience.  Subjects  are  taught  to  be  submissive 
and  obedient  to  the  higher  powers  ,-  to  pray  fur  them  ;  to  far 
God  and  honour  the  king ,-  to  give  unto  Cxsurthe  things  which 
are  Cscsar^s;  to  render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom 
to  whom  custom ,-  fear  to  ivhom  fear ;  honour  to  whom  ho- 
nour; and  to  do  all  this  not  merely  because  the  civil  laws 
rec|uire  it,  and  for  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  in  oliedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  (.Matt. 
xxii.  21.  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2.  5,  fi,  7.  1  Tim.  ii.  I,  2.  Tit.  iii.  1. 
1  Pet.  ii.  13 — 15.)  Are  not  these  injunctions  highly  reason- 
able, and  exactly  corresponding  with  the  nature  anti  state  of 
things!  If  the  members  of  a  community  refuse  to  honour 
and  obey  the  divine  ordinance,  to  be  subject  to  government, 
to  give  high  respect  to  rulers,  or  to  pay  them  tribute, — and 
all  this,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience'  sake, 
•^it  will  be  allowed  by  every  rational  man,  that  they  resist 
an  ordinance  of  God,  an  orcfinance  that  is  both  reasonable 
and  beneficial,  and  deservedly  receive  to  themselves  con- 
demnation."^ 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 
civil  government ;  such  are  its  grand  moral  principles,  and 

»  Both  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  during  the  reign  of  the  sanguinary  euiperor 
Nero. 

a  Rom.  xiii.  1.  3,  4.    I  Pet.  ii.  14. 

»  no|f  u#  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  221— 2M. 
There  Isanailiniraljle  discourse  on  "Christian  Obedience  to  Civil  Rulers" 
in  Mr.  Gisborne's  Sermons  principally  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
Christian  Morality,  pp.  237—253. 
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duti(!9  on  both  sides,  viz.  of  servants  and  masters,  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children. 

Thus  servants  are  enjoined,  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion, 
to  obey  and  serve  their  masters,  with  all  proper  respect, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  not  purloining,  not  answering  again, 
with  good-will  doing  service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men  ;  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth, 
that  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 
These  things,  when  really  believed  and  duly  considered, 
will  have  a  much  stronger  influence  to  engatre  them  to  a 
faithful  and  cheerful  discharge- of  their  duty,  than  mere  cus- 
tom, or  the  laws  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  mas- 
ters are  required  to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal,  forbearing  threatenings,  knov>'ing  that  they  also 
have  a  master  in  heaven,  and  that  with  him  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons.  (Eph.  vi.  5 — 9.  Col.  iii.  22 — 25.  iv.  1. 
iTim.  vi.  1,  2.  Tit.  ii.  2.  9,  10,  11.)  The  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  are  also  admirably 
delineated  and  enforced.  (Eph.  v.  22—33.  Col.  iii.  18,  19. 
Tit.  ii.  4,  5.  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  Eph.  vi.  1—4.  Col.  iii.  20,  21. 
1  Tim.  V.  4 — 8.)  In  like  manner,  superiors  and  inferiors, 
the  elder  and  younger,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  directed  to 
a  proper  conduct  towards  one  another ;  and  rules  are  given 
wiiich  tend  to  regulate  the  deportment  of  equals  among  them- 
selves, that  they  should  be  courteous,  in  honour  preferring 
one  another,  not  willingly  givinor  offence  to  any,  and  endea- 
vourinp-  as  far  as  possible  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 
(Rom.  xii.  10. 12.  18.  1  Cor.  x.  32.  Phil.ii.  3.  1  Pet,  ii.  17. 
iii.  8.  V.  5.)  In  a  word,  all  the  various  offices  of  humanity, 
justice,  and  charity,  due  from  one  man  to  another,  are  fre- 
quently described  m  the  sacred  writings,-  enforced  by  the 
most  powerful  motives,  and  by  the  authority  of  God  himself; 
which,  where  it  is  firmly  believed,  must  come  with  greater 
force  upon  the  conscience,  than  the  mere  institutions  of  hu- 
man legislators,  or  the  reasonings  of  philosophers  and  mo- 
ralists. 

3.  The  preceding  hints  may  serve  to  convey  nn  idea  of  the 
excellency  of  the  Scripture  precepts,  with  respect  to  the 
moral  duties  we  owe  to  mankind,  in  a  civil  and  social  state. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  our  duly,  which  relates  more  im- 
medi'ately  to  ourselves,  to  the  governing  w  our  affections, 
passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  the  due  regulation  and  im- 
provement of  our  temper,  the  Gospel  law  is  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent. While  it  prohibits  all  angry  passions,  as  above  re- 
marked, it  enforces  the  lovely  duties  of  meekness,  forbear- 
ance, and  long-sufiiering ;  and  recommends,  above  all,  the 
cultivation  of  that  friendly  temper  and  universal  benevo- 
lence, which  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  dispo- 
sitions of  the  human  heart.  (Eph.  iv.  26,  27.  31,  32.  Col.  iii. 
12 — 14.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5.)  Wherever  the  Gospel  is  sin- 
cerely believed  and  embraced,  it  inspires  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  those  unnatural  lusts  and  impurities,  which  had 
made  so  monstrous  a  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen 
v,-orld  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  ;  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  countenanced  by  the  precepts 
and  practice  of  the  most  distinguished  sages  of  antitjuity.^ 
Not  only  adultery,  fornication  (which  among  the  ancient 
h.'^-athens  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  slight  fault,  if  a  fault  at 
all),  polygamy,  and  divorces  upon  slight  occasions,  but  like- 
wise all  manner  of  uncleanness  and  lasciviougness,  and  the 
cherishino-  and  indulgence  of  all  impure  inclinations,  are 
strictly  prohibited.  (1  Cor.  vi.  9, 10.  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.  1  Thcss. 
iv.  3,4,  5.  7.  1  Cor.  vi.  13—20.  -Matt.  v.  27,  28.) 

Further,  we  are  frequently  warned  against  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  which  tend  to  debase  and  dishonour  our  nature. 
(Luke  xxi.  34.  Gal.  v.  19.  21.  Eph.  v.  G.  1  Pet.  ii.  11.) 
And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that,  while  the 
Gospel  enforces  chastit)',  purity,  and  temperance,  by  the 
most  sacred  obligations,  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  su- 
perstitious extremes.  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  sub- 
stituted fervency  of  devotion  in  the  place  of  regular  morality, 
nor,  under  pretence  of  extraordinary  purity,  have  they  for- 
bidden and  condemned  marriage,  as  some  of  the  Essenes 
then  did,  and  as  others  by  a  false  refifiement  have  since  done. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  declared,  that  marriage  is  honourable  in 
all.  (1  Cor.  vii.  9.  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  And  though  all  intempe- 
rance and  excess  are  expressly  forbidden,  and  we  are  required 
to  subdue  the  passions  and  appetites,  j^et  we  are  allowed  the 
moderate  use  of  sensible  enjoyments  ;  and  it  is  declared,  that 
every  creature  of  God  is  gooa,  and  nothing  to  be  refused  if  ii  be 

*  See  pp.  19,  20.  supra. 
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received  with  thanksgiving  ,•  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer.  (1  Tim.  iv.  3 — 5.) 

Another  instance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  precepts 
is,  that  particular  care  is  taken  to  guard  us  against  an  immo- 
derate passion  for  worldly  riches ;  the  precariousness  of 
vvhicli  IS  illustrated,  together  with  the  inconsistency  of  a  pre- 
dominant love  of  worldly  wealth  with  the  love  of  God  and 
with  real  piety  and  virtue.  The  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  riches  are  not  ahsolutely  prohibited  ;  but  we  are  directed 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  trust 
committed  to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  only  the  stewards, 
and  for  which  we  must  be  accountable.  We  are  instructed 
to  employ  them,  not  as  incentives  to  luxury,  but  as  op- 
portunities of  doing  good,  of  honouring  God,  and  being  use- 
ful to  mankind.  (Matt.  vi.  24.  Mark  x.  24.  Luke  xii.  15 — 
21.  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10.  Luke  xvi.  9,  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  17—19.) 

No  disposition  is  more  hateful  toman  than  pride,  which  is 
re])resented  as  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  (James  iv.  6.) 
Many  passages  in  the  Gospel  are  particularly  designed  to 
correct  and  subdue  it  in  all  its  various  branches  and  appear- 
ances, whether  it  signifies  an  inordinate  ambition  which  puts 
men  upon  contending  who  should  be  greatest,  or  an  eager 
thirst  after  the  applause  of  men  rather  than  the  favour  and 
approbation  of  God,  or  a  presumptuous  haughty  arrogance, 
and  a  hisfh  conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  own  righteousness, 
and  a  contempt  of  others  ;  never  was  an  amiable  humility  re- 
commended and  enforced  in  such  an  engaging  manner  as  by 
Jesus  Christ,  who  also  gave  the  most  perfect  and  lovely  pat- 
tern of  it  in  his  own  example.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 — 12.  Mark  ix.  33, 
34,  35.  Luke  xviii.  9—14.  John  v.  44.  Matt.  xi.  29.  John 
xiii.  12—17.  Phil.  ii.  3—7.  1  Pet.  v.  5.)  And  as  nothing 
tends  more  to  discompose  and  disturb  the  mind  than  anxious 
cares,  or  excessive  sorrows  and  desponding  fears,  the  Gos- 
pel provides  the  most  effectual  remedies  against  all  these : 
not  by  representing  worldly  evils  and  calamities  as  no  evils 
at  all,  or  prescribing  an  unfeeling  apathy,  and  suppressing 
the  natural  affections  and  passions,  but  by  keeping  them 
within  proper  bounds.  Nowhere  are  there  such  powerful 
considerations  for  supporting  us  under  afHictions  and  adver- 
sities with  a  calm  resignation  and  a  lively  hope.  We  are 
taught  to  regard  them  as  sent  by  God  for  the  wisest  and  best 
purposes,  and  are  assured  that  he  will  graciously  support  us 
under  them,  and  overrule  them  to  our  greater  benefit,  and 
that,  if  duly  improved,  they  shall  issue  m  a  complete,  ever- 
lasting felicity.  (Matt.  v.  4.  Rom.  v.  4, 5.  viii.  18.  23.  2  Cor. 
iv.  17.  Heb.  xii.  5 — 12.)  Nothing  can  possibly  be  better 
fitted  to  deliver  us  from  anxious  distracting  cares  and  solici- 
tudes, and  a  distrustful  thoughtfulness  for  to-morrow,  than 
the  excellent  precepts  and  directions  given  us  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  (Matt.  vi.  25 — 34.  Luke  xii.  22 — 31.  Phil.  iv. 
6.11,12.  iTim.  vi.  6.8.  Heb.  xiii.  5.  1  Pet.  v.  7.)  But 
though  we  are  directed  to  cast  our  cares  upon  God  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  steady  dependence  upon  his  wise  and  good  provi- 
dence, yet  we  are  cautioned  not  to  neglect  the  use  of  proper 
means  and  endeavours  on  our  parts.  It  is  urged  as  our  duty, 
not  to  be  slothful  in  business,  to  exercise  ourselves  with  dili- 
gence in  the  work  of  our  several  callinge  and  employments, 
tnat  we  may  have  lack  of  nothing,  and  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  ncedeth.  Those  who  lead  idle  lives  are  represented  as 
walking  disorderly,  and  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  (Rom.  xii.  11.  Eph.  iv.  28. 
iTliess.  iv.  11, 12.  2Thess.  iii.  10, 11,  12.)  Tothisitmav 
be  added,  that  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  Christ  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  inspire  us  with  a  truly  divine  fortitude,  and 
to  raise  us  above  the  slavish  fear  of  men  (who  can  only  kill 
the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do),  or 
of  any  worldly  evils  and  sufferings.  And  yet  he  is  far  from 
encouraging  a  forward  enthusiastic  rashness  :  he  directs  his 
disciples  not  needlessly  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers,  but 
to  take  all  proper  precautions  for  avoiding  the  rage  and  ma- 
lice of  their  persecutors  (Matt.  vii.  6.  x.  16.  23.)  ;  but  when 
this  could  not  be  done  without  betraying  the  cause  of  God, 
of  truth,  and  righteousness,  they  were  to  exert  a  noble  forti- 
tude, and  to  endure  the  greatest  sufferings  with  constancy, 
and  even  with  joy,  being  assured  of  divine  supports,  and 
that  ffreat  should  be  their  reward  in  heaven.  (Matt.  v.  10,  11, 
12.  Luke  xii.  4,  5.  1  Pet.  iii.  14.  iv.  12,  13.) 

As  knowledge  is  one  of  the  noblest  improvements  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
virtue,  it  is  frequently  urged  upon  us  as  our  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  get  our  minds  furnished  with  divine  and  useful 
knowledge.  And  the  knowledge  there  required  is  not  merely 
of  the  speculative  notional  kind,  or  science  falsely  so  called. 


but  such  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  our  happiness,  as  may  help  us  to  make 
a  progress  in  all  holiness  and  goodness  :  we  must  endeavour 
to  grow  in  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  so  as  to  dis- 
cern the  things  which  are  excellent,  and  to  prove  what  is 
the  good,  ana  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  oi  God.  (John 
xvii.  3.  Phil.  i.  9,  10.  Rom.  xii.  2.  Eph.  v.  17.  Col.  i.  9, 
10.  1  Thess.  V.  21.  Tit.  i.  1.)  Finally,  it  is  required 
of  us,  that  we  make  it  our  continued  endeavour  to  grow 
in  grace,  and  in  every  divine  virtue ;  for  w^hich  purpose 
we  must  live  and  walk  by  faith,  wh:ch  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  fw,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  And 
as  a  future  life  and  immortality  are  now  brought  into  the 
most  clear  and  open  light,  we  are  required  to  carry  our 
desires  and  views  beyond  this  transitory  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  and  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  and 
place  our  choicest  affections  there.  (2  Cor.  v.  7.  Col.  iii. 
1,  2.  Heb.  xiii.  14.)  Accordingly,  the  Christian  life  is 
represented  under  the  noble  image  of  a  conversation  with 
heaven,  and  communion  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ :  it  is  a  continual  aspiring  towards  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature  in  a  conformity  to  the  divine  goodness 
and  purity,  and  an  endeavour  to  do  the  will  cf  God  on  earth, 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  (Phil.  iii.  20.  1  John  i.  3.  Phil, 
iii.  12,  13,  14.)  To  all  which  may  be  added  that  it  is  the 
distinguisl-.ing  character  of  the  religicn  cf  Jesus,  that  while 
it  directs  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, it  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  constant  sense  oi'  our 
own  weakness  and  defects,  and  of  our  insufficiency  in  our- 
selves. In  the  Gospel,  all  boasting  and  confidence  in  our 
own  righteousness  and  merits  is  excluded ;  and  we  are  in- 
structed to  place  our  whole  dependence  upon  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  giving  him  the  glory  of  every 
good  thing  that  is  in  us,  or  whicli  we  are  enabled  to  perform.' 

4.  In  reviev/ing  the  leading  features  of  Christian  morality, 
the  holiness  of  its  precepts  is  a  circumstance  that  'Jemands 
especial  consideration,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  which 
inculcates  it  came  from  God.  All  its  precepts  aim  directly 
at  the  heart.  It  never  goes  about  to  form  the  exterior  of 
man.  To  merely  external  duties  it  is  a  stranger.  It  forms 
the  lives  of  men  no  otherwise  than  by  forming  their  disposi- 
tions. It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanity,  selfishness, 
or  any  other  corrupt  propensity.  On  the  contrary,  it  declares 
open  war  and  irreconcileable  enmity  against  every  evil  dis- 
position in  the  human  heart.  It  tolerates  none.  Of  the 
most  odious  sins,  such  as  disobedience  to  parents,  dis- 
honesty, injustice,  and  murder,  it  speaks  with  abliorrence. 
It  says  that  tliey  ought  not  even  to  ne  named  among  Chris- 
tians. But  this  is  not  all.  It  descends  into  the  heart:  it 
puts  forth  its  hand  and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitterness, 
which,  springing  up,  would  pollute  the  soul  and  defile  the 
life.  Many  principles  which  the  world  approves,  and  on 
many  occasions  considers  to  be  harmless, — as  ambition,  the 
eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  fondness  for  pleasure,  pride,  envy, 
revenge,  contempt  of  others,  and  a  disposition  to  filthy  jest- 
ing,— the  Gospel  condemns  in  every  fcrm  and  deg7ee.  It 
forbids  the  indulgence  of  them  even  in  thought :  it  prohibits 
the  adultery  of  the  eye,  and  the  murder  cf  the  heart;  and 
commands  the  desire  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth.  Neither 
the  hands,  the  tongue,  the  head,  nor  the  heart,  must  be 
guilty  of  one  iniquity.  However  the  world  may  applaud 
the  heroic  ambition  of  one,  the  love  of  glory  in  another, 
the  successful  pursuits  of  affluence  in  a  third,  the  high- 
minded  pride,  the  glowing  patriotism  which  would  compel 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  to  bow  the  neck,  the  steady 
pursuit  of  revenge  for  injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign 
contempt  of  the  rude  and  ignoble  vulgar, — Christianity  con- 
demns them  all,  and  enjoins  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  crucify 
them  without  delay.  Not  one  is  to  oe  spared,  though  dear 
as  a  right  eye  for  use  or  pleasure,  or  even  necessary  as  a 
right  hand  for  defence  or  labour.  The  Gospel  does  not  press 
men  to  consider  what  their  fellow  men  may  think  of  tnem, 
or  how  it  will  aflfect  their  temporal  interest ;  but  what  is 
right,  and  what  is  necessary  to  their  well  being.  "  If  you 
comply  with  its  precepts  you  must  he,  and  not  merely  seem 
to  be.  It  is  the  heart  that  is  required ;  and  all  the  different 
prescribed  forms  of  worshij)  and  obedience  are  but  so  many 
varied  expressions  or  modifications  of  it."^ 

Now,  is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  opposers  of  revelation'?     No.     Their  morality,  w 

»  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  209—219. 

•^  Bogiie's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  "4. 
Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  27. 
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nave  seen,  has  no  standard ;  and  their  code  of  morals  is,  in 
fact,  subversive  of  all  morality.'  Their  deity  seems  to  take 
no  coirnizanco  <  f  the  heart.  According  to  tlu  m,  "  there  is  no 
merit  or  crime  in  the  intention."  Their  morality  only  g(  es 
to  form  thfe  exterior  of  the  man.  It  allows  the  utmost  scope 
for  wicked  desires,  provided  they  be  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion to  the  injury  of  society  ;  and  according  to  their  code  (as 
recently  promulrrated),  the  assassination  of  a  person,  who 
for  some  political  reason  may  bt^come  obnoxious,  is  a 
laudable  act:  the  prohibition  of  the  unlawful  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  is  a  perversion  of  the  "  plainest  dictates 
of  nature ;"  and  decayed  old  age  is  not  worth  the  pains  and 
expense  bestowed  in  supporting  it  ! ! 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Gospel  inculcates  the  purest 
worship  of  (idd  and  filial  reliance  upon  his  mercy  and  good- 
ness :  out,  amid  all  the  discordant  theories  of  morals  which 
have  been  contrived  by  modern  rppcsers  of  revelation,  they 
are  unanimous  in  excluding  the  Divine  Being  from  their 
systems  of  ethics  ;  thus  evincing  that  they  are  deisls  in 
theory,  pagan.i  in  inclination,  and  atheiuls  in  practice. 

"Ihc  words  of  Scripture  are  spiiit  and  life.  They  are 
the  language  of  love.  Every  exhortation  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  is  impregnated  with  this  spirit.  Let  the  reader  turn 
to  tlie  twelfth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  for  an 
example,  and  road  it  carefully  ;  let  l.im  find,  if  he  can,  any 
thing  in  the  purest  part  of  the  writings  of  deists,  that  is 
wortliy  of  being  compared  with  it.  No:  virtue  itself  is  no 
longer  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loses  its  charms,  when  they 
affect  to  embrace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold  hand 
of  death.  The  most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life 
and  beauty,  and  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive 
formality.   2 

5.  Tlie  last  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  reviewing 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
delivered  to  us.  While  the  ancient  sages  confined  their 
precepts  to  their  respective  pupils,  they  disregarded  th.e 
multitude,  for  whose  moral  instructir.n  no  provis^ion  was 
made ;  and  how  ever  excellent  many  of  their  precepts  Avere, 
still  tluy  were  destitute  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority 
to  enforce  their  instructions,  and  not  unfrequently  their  con- 
duct was  directly  opposed  to  their  precepts.  But  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  are  perfectly  natural,  and  eminently 
adapted  to  tl-.e  state  of  every  class  of  society,  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  all  men.  Simplicity  and 
plainness  are  the  characteristics  of  all  Christ's  discourses ; 
and  a]pear  net  only  in  the  language  he  emplo)'ed,  but  also 
in  the  allusions  and' illustrations  by  which  he  enforced  or 
recommended  his  doctrines  or  moral  precepts. 

Of  the  simplicity  and  plainness  oi  language,  which  per- 
vades the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  clear  and 
definite  instruction  in  moral  duty,  we  have  a  complete 
model  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  In  that  discourse  no 
article  is  introduced  which  he  leaves  either  doubtful  or 
ambiguous.  Not  only  does  he  distinctly  expound  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  ancient  law,  but  he  also  ])laces,  in  opposition 
to  the  thino^s  prohibited,  a  variety  of  duties  which  neither 
the  terms  of  the  law  nor  the  explanations  of  the  Jews  had 
ever  expressly  recognised.  He  applies  the  law  of  duty  to 
the  secret  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  as  much 
as  to  the  control  or  rewulaticn  of  external  conduct;  and 
opposes  the  genuine  spirit  of  pure  and  practical  morality  to 
all  the  loose  and  permcious  tenets,  by  which  false  or  in- 
comi;etf  nt  instructors  perverted  the  peopl^  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  The  same  plainness 
ef  language  characterizes  all  the  other  discourses  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  the  apostolic  writings. 

The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christ's  manner  are 
likewise  conspicuous  in  the  nature  of  his  allusions  and  in- 
structions ;  all  of  which  were  derived  from  objects  familiar 
to  the  apprehension  of  mankind  at  large.  This  is  obvious 
to  every  reader  of  his  discourses.  Tiie  city  iet  on  a  hill, — 
the  suit  of  the  earth, — the  candle  which  is  not  to  be  set  under  a 
bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestick, — the  vine  and  the  branches, — the 
sliepherd  and  tlie  slieep, — are  instances  which  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. These  and  similar  examples  are  the  happiest  of  all 
allusions,  and  the  best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural 
but  forcible ;  every  where  offering  themselves,  and  ever)'  where 
beautiful;  familiar,  but  possessed  of  sufficient  dignity ;  and 
always  attended  with  this  high  recommendation,  that  they 
are  easily  understood  by  men  in  every  situation  of  life. 

The  same  plairmess  and  simplicity  of  manner  are  also 
evinced  in   the  parables  delivered  by  Christ.     Instruction 

«  See  p.  25.  supra. 

«  Fuller's  Gospel  ils  own  Witness,  p.  42. 


appears  to  have  been  communicated  in  allegorical  discourses 
generally  resembling  these,  from  the  earliest  ages ;'  but  no 
instructor  ever  framed  them  so  happily  as  Christ,  The 
subjects,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  cho.sen  with  supremo 
felicity;  and  the  allusions  are  ccnducted  with  the  utmcst 
skill  and  success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story  is  always 
just  and  impressive,  commonly  beautiful,  not  unfrequently 
sublime,  ana  in  several  instances  eminently  pathetic.  The 
meaning,  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  is  at  the  same  time 
definite,  clear,  and  obvious.  The  parable,  ir.stead  of  shading 
the  thought,  illumines  it;  and  instead  of  leaving  the  reader 
in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  in- 
quiries. W  hen  we  consider  the  perplexed  and  enigmatical 
manner  in  which  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  that 
time,  conveyed  many  of  their  important  instructions,  we 
shall  on  the  one  hand  see  this  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's 
discourses  in  a  stronger  light;  and  on  the  other  shall  be  Ud 
to  admire  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this  respect,  he  taught 
mankind.'' 

While  pride  and  vanity  were  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  Christ  exhibited  in  his 
manner  of  teaching  the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicacy, 
blended  with  the  utmost  boldness  and  integrity.  While  he 
exposed  the  corruption  of  doctrine,  and  hypocrisy  in  practice, 
of  the  .Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  such  clearness  of  evi- 
dence and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  ihat  they  themselves 
often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  trembled  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  principles  and  their  power,  not  a  word, 
not  a  sentiment,  fell  from  his  lips  which  either  could  or  can 
give  pain  to  a  mind  of  the  most  finished  refinement  and 
virtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sentiment,  has  been  uttered  that  can 
awaken  one  improper  thought,  or  allure  in  the  least  degree 
to  any  improper  action. 

The  weight  of  his  precepts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  inculcated,  imparted  to  Christ's  teaching  a  degree 
of  authority  peculiar  to  himself,  and  extorted  from  his  ad- 
versaries tfie  conf(=ssion, — Never  man  tpake  I  he  this  man, 
(John  vii.  46.)  At  the  same  time,  he  uniformly  dispilayed 
towards  his  cli.sciples  the  utmcst  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
patience;  bearing  with  their  weaknesses  and  infirmities^ 
often  reiterating  tlie  same  instructions,  remcving  their  pre- 
judices, and  giving  full  force  and  effect  to  all  his  doctrines 
and  precepts. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  mcrality  of  the  Gcspel.  To  the  character  of 
almost  every  other  teacher  of  morals  seme  stain  or  defect 
attaches;  but  he  is  charged  with  no  \\ce  either  by  frienda'  or 
enemies.^  "  In  Christ"  (we  quote  the  acknowledgment  of 
an  avowed  unbeliever)  "we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and 

f)eaceable  spirit,  cf  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriety,  just, 
lonest,  upright,  and  sincere;  and  above  all,  of  a  most  gra- 
cious and  benevolent  temper  and  behaviour.  One,  who  did 
no  wrong,  no  injury  to  any  man,  in  whose  mouth  Was  no 
guile  ;  w'ho  went  about  doing  good  net  only  by  his  ministry, 
but  also  in  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people. 
His  life  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  human  nature  in  its  native 
purity  and  simplicity ;  and  showed  at  once  Avhat  excellent 

»  The  nature  and  interpretalion  of  parables  are  discussed  infra,  vol.  i. 
part.  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  vi. 

*  Uwight'a  System  of  Thcoloay;  vol.  ii.  p.  2P0.  Tlie  three  discourses  in 
(hat  volume  on  the  character  of  (.'lirist  as  a  iirophel  are  particularly  valua- 
ble for  their  originality  of  thought  and  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated.  Many  beautiful  observations  on  the  characterand  man- 
ner of  Christ  as  a  teachfr  occur  in  Bp.  Law's  Considerations  on  the  Theory 
of  Uolisilon,  pp.  SIV)— 304.  8vo.  Ixjndon,  16-JO;  and  also  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences,  pp.  Z.j2 — ^'^.  See  also  Bp.  New- 
ton's Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  Jesus  Christ  (Works,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
93 — 104.) ;  Archbishop  Newconie's  Observations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  aa 
a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  Character,  4lo. 
or  8\'o. ;  and  especially  Up.  Sumner's  worlc,  entitled  "  The  Ministerial 
.Character  of  Christ  practically  considered."  Svo.     London,  1S24. 

»  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Judas  I.scariot,  which  funiish  us  with  a  strong 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. — Uow  came  it  to  pass,  that  he  first  be- 
trayed his  Master,  and  then  was  so  stung  with  remorse,  as  to  put  an  end  t* 
his'own  life  by  hanain?  himself!  How  came  he  thus  to  own  himself  piiilty 
of  llie  vilest  sin,  if  he  knew  tliat  he  had  done  an  act  of  justice  to  the  world, 
by  freeins  it  from  an  iuipostorl  For,  if  Jesus  was  not  really  what  lie 
prolV'Ssed  to  be,  he  deserved  all  and  much  more  than  Judas  was  the  means 
of  bringing  upon  him.  Now,  if  there  had  been  any  base  plot,  any  bad 
design,  or  any  kind  of  imposture  in  the  case,  it  must  have  been  known  to 
Judas,  who  had  lived  so  long  with  Christ,  and  had  even  been  intrusted 
with  the  bag  (which  sho*s  that  he  was  not  treated  with  any  reserve), 
and  who  was  acquainted  with  our  Saviour's  most  private  life ;  and  if  he 
had  known  of  any  blemish  in  his  character  or  conduct,  he  ought  to  have 
told  it  and  would  have  told  it: — duty  to  God,  to  his  own  character,  and  to 
the  world,  obliged  him  to  it ;  but  his  silence  in  this  respect  bears  the 
most  decisive  testimony  to  Christ's  innocence;  Judas's  death  and  perdition 
prove  Christ's  divine  authority.  See  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology, 
pp.  370 — .T9.  and  also  the  Rev.' John  Bonar's  Observations  on  the  Character 
and  Conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1750,  or  12mo.  1823,  for  a 
clear  and  masterly  view  of  the  testimony  of  Judas,  as  an  evidence  of 
Christ's  innocence  and  divinity,  and  of  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  Scripture 
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creatures  men  would  be,  when  under  the  influence  and  power 
of  that  Gospel  which  he  preached  unto  them."' 

In  each  of  the  four  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  besides 
the  absence  of  every  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive  traces 
of  devotion,  humility,  benignity,  mildness,  patience,  and  pru- 
dence :  which  qualities  are  to  be  collected  from  incidental 
circumstances,  as  the  terms  are  themselves  never  used  con- 
cerning Christ  in  the  Gospels,  nor  is  any  formal  character  of 
him  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  "  Thus,  we 
see  the  dnmitnct<s  of  his  mind,  in  his  frequent  retirement 
to  solitary  prayer  (Matt.  xiv.  23.  Luke  ix.  -iri.  Mark  xxvi. 
36.)  ;  in  his  habitual  giving  of  thanks  (Matt.  xi.  25.  Mark 
viii.  6.  John  vi.  23.  Luke  xxii.  17.)  ;  in  his  reference  of 
the  beauties  and  operations  of  nature  to  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence (Matt.  vi.  26 — 28.) ;  in  his  earnest  addresses  to  his 
Father,  more  particularly  that  short  but  solemn  one  before 
the  raising  of  Lazarns  from  the  dead  (John  xi.  41.) ;  and  in 
tlie  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on  the  last 
evening  oi  his  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 47;)  his  humility,  ih  his 
constant  'reproof  of  contentions  for  superiority  (Mark  ix. 
33.^;  the  benignily  and  affectionateness  of  his  temper,  in 
his  kindness  to  children  (Mark  x.  16.);  in  the  tears  Avhich 
,he  shed  over  his  fallin"' country  (Luke  xix.  41.),  and  upon 
'the  death  of  his  friend  (John  xi.  35.) ;  in 'his  noticing  of  the 
widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42.) ;  in  his  parables  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  of  the  ungrateful  servant,  and  of  the  Pharisee  and 
publican ;  of  which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity 
could  have  been  the  author :  the  mildness  and  lenity  of  his 
character  is  discovered  in  his  rebuke  of  tlie  forward  zeal  of 
his  disciples  at  the  Samaritan  village  (Luke  ix.  55.)  ;  in  his 
expostulation  with  Pilate  (John  xix.  11.)  ;  in  his  prayer  fer 
his  enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  suffering  (Luke  xxiii.  34.), 
which,  though,  it  has  been  since  very  properly  and  frequently 
imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.  tl'is,  prudence  is  dis- 
cerned, where  prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on 
trying  occasions,  and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.  Of 
these,  the  following  are  examples  : — His  withdrawing,  in 
various  instances;  from  the  first  symptoms  of  tum.ult  (Matt. 
xiv.  22.   Luke  v.  15,  16.   John  v.  13,  vi.  15.),  and  with  the 

»  Cliubb's  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Clirist,  seel.  8.  pp:55,  56.  The  author 
cannot  refrain  from  aildin!^  in  this  place  the  not  less  just  and  eloquent, 
and  in  fact,  inimitable  character  of  Christ,  drawn  by  the  hanil  of  a  master  : 
— "I  confess  to  you  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with 
admiration,  as  tlie  purity  of  the  Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart. 
Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction  :  how 
mean,  how  contemptible  are  they,  compared  with  the  Scripture !  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  book,  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the 
work  of  man  !  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history  it 
contains,  should  be  himself  a  mere  man'!  Do  wc  find  that  he  assumed 
the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  7  What  sweetness,  what 
parity  in  his  manners!  AVhat  an  atTecting  f;racefn!ncss  in  his  delivery  ! 
^Vhat  sublimity  in  his  maxims!  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  ! 
What  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies !  How  great  the  command  over  his 
passions !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live 
and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  ostentation  ?— When  Plato 
described  his  imaginary  good  man  v;ith  all  the  shame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting 
the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ :  the  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  all  the  Christian  fathers  per- 
ceived it. 

"  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  coinparc  (Socrates) 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mary  !  Wliat  an  inliuite  dis- 
proportion is  there  between  them !  Socrates,  dying  without  pain  or  ig- 
nominy, easily  sup[)orted  his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death,  how- 
ever easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
Socrates,  with  all  liis  wisdom,  was  any  thing  more  than  a  vain  sophist. 
lie  invented,  it  is  .said,  tlie  theory  of  mora.l3.  Others,  however,  had  before 
put  them  in  practice  ;  he  had  only  to  say,  therefore,  what  they  had  done, 
and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  preceiU.— But  where  could  Josus  learn, 
among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality,  of  which  he  only 
has  given  us  both  precept  and  example  7— The  death  of  Soc rales,  peaceably 
philosophizing  with  his  friends,  appears  the  mo.st  agreeable  thai  could  be 
wished  for  ;  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonizing  pains,  abused, 
insulted,  and  accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be 
feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping 
executioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating 
tortures,  prayed  for  his  mercile.ss  tormentors.  Yes  !  if  tlie  life  and  death 
of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  tliose 
of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  history  a  mere  fiction  1  Indeed, 
my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction ;  on  the  contrary,  the  history 
•of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty, 
without  obviating  it:  it  is  more  inconceivable,  that  a  number  of  persons 
should  agree  to  write  such  a  history,  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the 
subject  of  it.  The  Jewish  autliors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and 
Grangers  to  the  morality  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth 
are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more  astonish- 
ing character  than  the  hero."— Rousseau. 

What  a  mind  !  to  conceive  itjeas  so  beautiful  and  so  just !  The  divinity 
of  the  New  Testament  is  displayed  as  with  a  sunbeam  !"  But  what  a  heart ! 
to  resist  the  force  of  all  this  evidence,  lo  blind  so  fine  an  imderstanding, 
and  be  able  to  subjoin,  as  Rousseau  did,  I  cannot  believe  the  Gospel!  The 
infidelity  of  this  man,  however,  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  lie  would 
not  believe  that  Gospel,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  prohibits  all  im- 
purity, and  injustice,  both  in  thought  and  in  act ;  he  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  becatmehis  deeds  were  evil.  His  whole  hfe,  as  he  unhlushingly 
avowed  in  his  "  Confessions,"  was  one  continued  series  of  falsehood  and 
profligacy. 


express  care,  as  appears  from  Saint  Matthew  (xii.  19.), 
of  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  quietness;  his  declining  of 
every  species  of  interference  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
country,  which  disposition  is  manifested  by  his  behaviour  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  (John  viii.  3 — 10.), 
and  in  his  repulse  of  the  application  which  was  made  to  liim, 
to  interpose  his  decision  aoout  a  disputed  inheritance  (Luke 
xii.  14.; ;  his  judicious,  yet,  as  it  should  seem,  unprepared 
a.nswers,  will  be  confessed  in  the  case  of  the  Reman  tribute 
(Matt.  xxii.  19.) ;  in  the  difficult}'  ccnceming  the  interfering 
relations  of  a  future  state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  instance 
of  a  woman  v/ho  had  married  seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxii.  28.)  ; 
and,  more  especially,  in  his  reply  to  those  who  demanded 
from  him  an  explanation  of  the  authority  by  which  he  acted, 
which  reply  consisted  in  propounding  a  question  to  them, 
situated  between  the  very  difficulties  into  which  they  were 
insidiously  endeavouring  to  draw  A!m."2  (Matt.  xxi.  23.  et 
seq.)  In  short,  the  best  descriptions  of  virtue  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  whole  volume  is  replete  with 
piety  and  with  devotional  virtues  which  were  unknown  to  the 
anci^t  heathen  moralists. 

IV.  SuPEuioRiTv'oF  THE  MOTIVES  TO  DUTY  presented  by 
the  Gospel. 

But  however  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty 
may  be  in  itself,  it  will,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind, 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  unless  it  be 
enjoined  by  a  proper  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  most, 
powerful  motives.  In  this  respect,  the  religious  and  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infinite  advantage.  For  they 
are  not  to  be  regaraed  as  the  mere  counsels  and  dictates  cf 
wise  men  and  moralists,  who  can  only  advise  and  endeavour 
to  persuade,  but  cannot  pretend  to  a  proper  authority  over 
mankind ;  nor  as  the  injunctions  of  fallible  human  legisla- 
tors, armed  with  civil  authorit}'^,  who  cannct  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  heart  or  of  men's  dispositions,  and  who  have  nothing 
further  in  view  than  the  external  order  and  welfare  of  society, 
and  frequently  make  the  rules  of  morality  give  way  to  their 
political  interests.  But  they  are  urged  upon  us  as  the  com- 
mands of  God  himself,  the  Sovereign  Lord  cf  the  universe, 
who  knows  our  most  secret  thoughts,  snd  to  whom  we  nlust 
give  an  account,  not  only  of  out  outward  actions,  but  also  of 
the  inward  affections  and  dispositions  of  our  souls. 

1.  Though  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  from  a 
consideration  of  the  fitness  of  things, — that  perpetual  subject 
of  dispute  amongst  philosophers, — or  from  motives  of  expe- 
diency, which  would  open  a  wide  gate  to  every  immorality, 
yet  the  Gospel  does  not  reject  reason  as  a  motive  to  obedience. 
On  the  contrary,  reason  and  justice  are  the  basis  of  the  whole 
morality  of  Christianity.  Paul,  speaking  of  dedicating  our- 
selves to  God,  among  ether  powerful  motives  to  that  duty, 
observes  that  it  is  a  reasmialle  service  which  we  owe  to  him 
(Rom.  xii.  1.)  ;  and  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  rigid  to  (jbcy  God  rather  than  man.  (Acts  iv. 
19.)  It  is  indeed  frequently  remarked  in  the  apostolic  epistles 
that  the  commandments  of  God  are  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  observed  from  gratitude  and  submission 
to  him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  who  transmrcss  them 
are  worthy  of  death. ^  The  apostles  also  frequently  display, 
in  strong  terms,  the  indignity  and  infamy  of  persons  addict- 
ing themselves  to  particular  vices  or  sins ;  and  assert  that 
modesty  and  decency  require  that  our  morals  be  decorous  and 
well  regulated.  The  ivght  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand. 
Let  us  therefore  cast  off  tlie  worhs  of  darkness,  and  let  us  walk 
honestly  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chaniiering  and  inantonness,  7wt  in  strife  and  envying,  (Rom. 
xiii.  12,  13.)  Whatsoever  things  are  hoiiest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  wha'soever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,-  if  there  he  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  he  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.    (Phil.  iv.  8.) 

2.  But  the  evangelical  writers  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  general  motives  of  reason,  justice,  or  decency :  they 
lay  it  down  as  a  special  motive  peculiar  to  Christians,  that 
they  ought  to  live  suitably  to  the  singular  favours  conferred 
on  them  by  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  God.  Since  he  has 
vouchsafed  to  call  them  out  of  darkness,  and  to  impart  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  himself,  therefore  they  ought  to  lead 
a  more  holy  life  man  those  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
same  knowledge.  Since  God  has  so  loved  them  as  to  give 
them  the  title  of  his  children  (1  John  iii.  1.),  they  ought  to 
bear  his  iniage,  and  show  forth  his  virtues.^     Be  ye  therefore, 

a  1  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp  74—76. 
3  See  particularly  Rom.  viii.  12.  and  i.  32. 
*  Pet.  ii.  9.  margined  rendering. 
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says  Paul,  im'tuiors  of  God,  aa  dear  children.  (Eph.  v.  1.) 
Since  God  has  purchased  us  anew  by  the  blessing  of  redemp- 
tion we  ou^rht  to  be  doubly  consecrated  to  him, — first,  as  our 
Creator,  auTl,  sex;ondly.  as  our  Redeemer.  Yc  are  bouirhi  with 
a  price  :  therrfore  fflorfi/  G/id  in  your  bodi/  and  in  your  spirit 
Wiiich  are  God'n.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  God,  having  rained  up  his 
son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  yon  in  furnini^  every  one  of  you  from 
his  iniqii'lies.  (Acts  iii.  26.)  .Such  is  the  true  end  of  his 
cominrr,  and  the  price  which  he  expects  for  all  that  he  has 
done  in  our  favour.  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  ininuity,  and  purfy  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  za'ilnis  of  good  works.  (Tit.  ii.  14.)  Because  God  for 
Christ^s  sake  hath  forg'vcn  us,  therefore  we  ouwht  to  be  hind 
to  one  aiuithcr,  tender-hcaiicd,  forgiving  one  another.  (Kph. 
iv.  3'2.)  Since  God  has  so  Irved  us,  as  to  scrid  his  tmly  begot- 
ten Son  into  the  world  that  we  nr'ght  live  tliYough  him,  there- 
fore W2  o'lght  also  to  love  one  aniitlier  (1  John  iv.  9.  II.)  ;  and 
because  God  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  therefore  we 
arc  to  love  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends.  ^Matt.  v.  41, 
45.).  Motives  to  obedience  drawn  from  love  are  htted  to  work 
on  the  best  principles  of  our  nature  ;  and  never  was  there  such 
a  display  of  the  wonderful  love  of  God  to  mankind,  as  in  the 
method  of  our  redemption  and  salvation  by  .Jesus  Christ. 
Wh(!vc  this  mystery  of  irndlincss  is  heartily  received,  with  a 
true  and  lively  faith,  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  to  engage 
and  draw  us  to  a  holy  aud  dutiful  obedience;  since  it  is  every 
where  inculcated  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  design  of  sending 
his  own  Son  into  the  world,  and  of  all  the  great  things  which 
have  been  done  for  us,  is,  to  oblige  us  to  die  more  and  mere 
unto  sin,  and  to  live  mito  rigliteousness. 

.3.  Another  most  powerful  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  is 
drawn  from  the  pattern  jjresented  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
sacred  life  and  practice  illustrated  and  exemplified  his  own 
holy  laws  and  precepts.  "  Examples  teach  where  precepts 
f.iil."  And  what  example  is  there  so  proper  and  engaging, 
as  the  Son  nf  God  in  human  flesh,  the  most  jierfect  image  of 
the  invisible  Deity,  in  whom  the  divine  perfections  are  brought 
nrarcr  to  our  view,  and  such  of  them,  as  can  be  imitated  by 
fpeble  man,  are  placed  wiUiin  the  reach  of  our  imitation  ?  In 
him  we  may  benold  the  completest  pattern  of  universal  holi- 
ness and  spotless  purity,  of  tlie  most  ardent  love  to  God,  the 
most  wonderful  love  to  mankind,  the  most  perfect  obedience 
and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  the  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience under  the  greatest  suft'crings,  the  most  admirable  hu- 
mility, m'^ekness,  and  condescension,  and  of  every  amiable 
virtue.  And  should  we  not  be  desirous  to  tread  in  his  illus- 
trious footsteps  ]  Learn  of  me,  says  Vjhx[&t,for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.  (Matt.  xi. 
29.)  TVulk  i7i  love,  urges  the  apostle  Paul,  as  Christ  also 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Let  every  one 
of  us  please  his  neighbour  frr  his  good,  to  edification  ,•  fur  Christ 
pleased  not  himself.  (Rom.  xv.  2,  3.)  Let  nothing  be  done 
through  strife  or  vainglory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  th'ngs ;  let  him  aim  not  at  promoting  his  own  separate 
interests,  conveniences,  or  advantages,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others,  aim  at  promoting  those  of  others.  Let 
this  viind  ue  in  you  which  ivas  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Phil.  ii. 
3 — 5.)  Jls  he  that  hath  called  you  is  holy,  says  Peter,  so  be  ye 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.    (1  Pet.  i.  15.) 

4.  A  further*motive  is  taken  from  the  sanctions  of  duty 
V  'lich  the  civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God. 
''i 'bus,  magistrates  are  to  be  obeyed,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for 
conscience^ sake,  because  they  are  the  ordinance  of  God  (Rom. 
xiii.  2.  5.) ;  and  they  must  also  conduct  themselves  towards 
the  people  over  whom  they  are  placed  as  the  ministers  of 
God  to  them  for  good.  (Rom,  xiii.  4.)  Husbands  and  wives 
are  to  adhere  inviolably  to  each  other,  because  they  are  joined 
together  and  made  one  by  God,  who  at  the  beginning  made 
them  the  male  and  the  female  (Matt.  xix.  4.  G.),  and  by  whom 
whoremongers  afid  adulterers  will  be  judged.  (Heb.  xiii.  4.) 
Servants  are  commanded  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  in 
tingleness  of  heart,  fearing  God,  with  good  will  doing  service  as 
unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men ,-  and  masters  to  be  juSt,  and 
merciful  to  their  servants,  as  knowing  that  they  also  have  a 
master  in  heaven  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons.  (Eph. 
vi.  5 — 7.  9.  Col.  iii.  22.)  And  in  general.  Whatsoever  we 
do,  the  Gospel  enjoins  us  to  do  it  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord, 
caid  not  unto  men  (Col.  iii.  23.^  ;  and  that  whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  we  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.    (1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

5.  The  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  profes- 
sion furnishes  another  weighty  motive  to  obedience.     Im- 


moralities of  all  kinds  arc  forbidden  them,  because  they  ought 
to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  arc  called,  with 
all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-sujfcring ,-  forbearing  one 
another  in  love,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  t/te 
bond  of  peace.  (  Eph.  iv.  1 — 3.)  They  are  to  walk  worthy  of 
God,  who  has  culled  them  to  his  kingdo.n  and  glory  (1  Thcss. 
ii.  12.),  aud  as  children  (f  the  I'ght.  (Eph.  v.  8.)  Their 
conversation  must  be  only  as  beconteth  the  gi.spel  of  Christ. 
(Phil.  i.  27.)  Tliev  must  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa- 
viour  in  all  things  (Tit.  ii.  10.)  ;  and  take  care  that  the  name, 
or  word,  of  God  be  not  blasphemed,  or  evil  spoken  of,  through 
them.    (1  Tim.  vi.  1.   Tit.  ii.  5.) 

G.  The  acceptableness  of  true  repentance  and  the  assurance 
of  pardon,  which  the  Gospel  offers  to  all  who  truly  ropeut, 
and  unf.ignedly  bclievf!  and  obey  God's  holy  word  and  com- 
mandments, are  a  further  most  powerful  motive  to  sinful  and 
frail  creatures,  to  encourage  aiul  support  them  in  the  practice 
of  their  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
of  man,  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God, 
than  such  a  declaration  of  the  acceptableness  of  true  repent- 
ance, and  such  an  authentic  assurance  of  pardon  thereupon, 
as  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  the  divine  mercy  has  found 
means  to  alTord  unto  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  at  the  same 
time  abtmdantly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  laws,  and 
his  hatred  against  sin. 

7.  For  our  greater  encouragement,  divine  assistances  are 
provided  for  us,  to  support  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty. 
This  is  a  consideration  of  great  moment,  as  every  one  must 
acknowledge  who  has  a  due  sense  of  the  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  and  the  manifold 
temptations  to  which  we  are  here  exposed.  We  are  not  left 
to  our  own  unassisted  strength,  but  have  the  most  express 
promises  and  assurances  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  that  God 
will  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  us,  and 
to  strengthen  and  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  ; 
if,  from  a  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  we  humbly  apply 
to  him  for  his  gracious  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
diligent  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means  and  endeavours  on  our 
own  parts.  (John  xiv.  IG.  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  vi.  IG.  Luke  xi. 
13.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Heb.  iv.  16.)  For  those  divine  influ- 
ences and  aids  are  coitimunicated  in  such  a  way,  as  is  agree- 
able to  the  just  order  of  our  rational  faculties,  and  not  so  as 
to  render  our  own  endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and 
animate  our  endeavours.  //  is  God  who  workelhin  us  of  his 
good  pleasure  ,•  therefore  we  are  exhorted  to  work  out  our  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling.  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13.)  The  effect 
of  this  divine  assistance  was  very  wonderful  in  the  primitive 
times  by  the  sudden  reformation  of  more  wicked  men  than 
all  the  exhortations  of  philosophers  ever  brought  to  repent- 
ance. And  even  in  these  days,  when  infidelity  and  profli- 
gacy abound,  there  are  more  exemplary  holy  people  than  ever 
were  found  in  the  best  ages  of  the  heathen  world. 

8.  Our  relation  to  heaven  -while  upon  earth  is  likewise  re- 
presented as  a  powerful  motive  to  holy  obedience.  Our  wn- 
vcrsation,  or  citizenship,  is  in  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20.) ;  and  be- 
cause we  are  only  strangers  and  pilgrims  upo/i  earth,  we  must 
abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  ivhicli  war  against  the  peace,  the 
purity,  and  dignity  oi  the  soul.  (1  Pet.  ii.  11.)  We  are 
moreover  put  in  mind  that  we  are  only  sojourners  here,  and 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  13.  xiii. 
14.)  ;  that  we  may  not  seek  our  rest  in  this  world,  nor  be  too 
solicitous  about  the  things  of  it,  but  may  always  keep  our 
heavenly  country  in  view,  and  make  it  our  greatest  concern 
to  arrive  safely  there. 

9.  Lastly,  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  Gospel 
proposes  to  obedience  or  disobedience  are  a  motive  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  ana  worthy 
of  God  to  make  known  by  express  revelation :  for  by  th^  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  these  things  is  the  practice  of  virtue  esta- 
blished upon  a  sure  foundation ;  men  nave  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  choice  of  virtue,  and  to  enable  them  to 
conquer  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  despise  even 
dcatn  itself.  Paul  concludes  a  large  catalogue  of  flagrant 
sins  with  this  just  but  terrible  sentence: — Uf  which  Itdlyou 
before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Gal.  v.  21.) 
On  the  contrary,  the  Gospel  recommends  the  practice  of 
Christian  humility,  by  ensuring  to  it  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(^Iatt.  V.  3.)  ;  of  meekness,  because  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price  (1  Pet.  iii.  4.) ;  of  mercifulness,  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  mercy  (Matt.  v.  7.);  of  temperance,  as  necessary 
in  order  to  run  our  Christian  race  with  success  (1  Cor.  ix 
24.   Heb.  xii.  1.);  of  purity,  as  a  necessary  preparation  to 
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the  seemg  of  God  (Matt.  v.  8.)  ;  and  of  patience  and  persovr- 
rance  in  the  Christian  life,  because  our  I'-ght  affliction,  which 
is  bU  fo)'  a  mnnienf,  wurketh  out  fur  ur.  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glori/,  wh'le  we  look,  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  because  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  nut 
Sf>e«  are  eternal.    (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  1.^.)' 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  tlie  purity  and  excellence  of  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is 
enforced.2  All  the  charms  of  the  divine  goodness,  j^race, 
mercy,  and  love,  are  here  represented  to  our  view,  in  terms 
the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  eiicratrin?  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  How  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  should 
be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals,  which  the  world, 
after  the  lapse  of  eisihteen  centuries,  cannot  improve,  while 
it  perceives  numberless  fiuits  in  those  of  the  philosophers 
of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  cf  revela 
lion,  is  a  question  of  fact,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  con- 
cerned to  account  in  a  rational  way.  The  Christian  is  able 
to  do  it  with  ease.  The  evangelists  and  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spi7-it, 


§  4.    ON  THE  OBJECTIONS  OF  UNBfiLIEVERS  TO  THE  DOCTRINES 
AND  MORALITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I.  Mysteries  710  groxind  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures. — II.  The 
Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  not  inconsistent  with  the 
generally  received  ideas  concerning  the  magnittide  of  crea- 
tion.— III.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  not  improba- 
ble, and  the  tivofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments 
not  of  human  invention. — IV.  Christianity  does  riot  establish 
a  system  of  priestcraft  and  despotism  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  mankind. —  V.  Does  not  prohibit  free  inquiry, 
but  invites  it. — VI.  The  objection,  that  its  morality  is  too 
strict,  obviated. — VII.  The  moral  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
neither  unreasonable  nor  impracticable. — VIII.  Christianity 
does  not  produce  a  timid  spirit,  jior  overtook  the  sentiments 
of  friendship  or  patriotism. — IX.  The  assertion,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  world,  disproved  by 
the  evidence  of  facts. — X.  Intolerance  and  perseciition  tiot 
inculcated  in  the  Scriptures. 

Such  is  the  unhappy  obliquity  of  the  mind  of  fallen  man, 
that  there  never  yet  was  proposed  to  it  any  thing,  hov/ever 
excellent  in  itself,  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  cavil, 
censure,  or  reproach.  This  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Scriptures' 
in  particular,  which  have  been  arraigned  by  the  antagonists 
of  divine  revelation  as  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  fraud,  and  im- 
morality. On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  objected  that  some 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  propound  to  our  belief— such  as 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c. — are  mys- 
terious and  contrary  to  reason,  and  that  where  mystery  be- 
gins religion  ends ;  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption 
IS  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  at  present  entertained  concern- 
ing the  magnitude  of  creation  ;  that  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  a  future  judgment  is  improbable ;  that  it  establishes  a 
system  of  priestcraft  and  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men;  and  that  Christianity  debars  its 
professors  from  all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and 
demands  of  them  a  full  and  implicit  assent  without  a  pre- 
vious examination  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  build 
that  assent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  that  the 
morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears  too  hard  upon  man- 
kind, and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints ;  that  it  gene- 
rates a  timid,  passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the 
generous  sentiments  of  friendsliip  and  patriotism ;  that  the 

«  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett.  2.  (in  Bp.  Randolpli's  Encliridion, 
vol.  IV.  pp.  174—179.) 

»  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  investifjationof  Chris- 
tian morality,  will  find  it  ably  delineated  in  Mr.  Gisborne's  Sermons  on 
C.hnstian  Morahty.  There  is  also  an  excellent  discourse,  entitled  "The 
Gospel  the  only  Foundation  of  relisious  and  moral  Duty,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Up.  Mant's  Sermons,  which  in  many  topics  coincides  with  Mr. 
Gisborne's  first  discourse.  The  various  branches  of  the  Christian  temper 
are  well  portrayed  by  Dr.  Evans  in  two  volumes  of  discourses  on  tliat 
subject,  which  (though  rather  prolix)  have  been  often  and  deservedly  re- 
printed. See  also  Mr.  Leifchild's  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Temper 
(London,  1822,  8vo.),  and  especially  Mr.  Morison's  Lectures  on  the  Recipro- 
cal Obli!;ations  of  Life  (London,  1822,  12mo.).  and  Mr.  Iloare's  Sermons  on 
tlie  Christian  Character.  London,  1821,  8vo.)  The  Christian  Morals  E«!say 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  Moral  Slietches,  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  liltewise  illustrate  the  leading  topics  of  Christian  morality 
with  equal  elegance  and  fidelity  ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Warden's  system  of  Revealed  Religion  contains  a  digest  of  Scrip- 
ture morality,  expressed  in  tlic  very  words  of  the  sacred  writings. 


Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  extant  in  the  world  ;  and 
that  it  inculcatps  intolerance  and  persecution.  Such  are  ths 
principal  objectinns  which  have,  at  various  times,  been  made 
against  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  tlie -Bible: 
the  contradictions  involved  in  some  of  them  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  It  might  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  most  of  them,  to  appeal  to  the  facts  and 
statements  already  exhibitc  d  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and 
especially  to  the  foregoing  section  :  but  as  these  oljjections 
have  lately  been  reasserted.ahd  clothed  in  theg-arb  of  novelty, 
in  order  to  impose  on  the  unwary  (though  most  of  them  have 
long  since  been  refuted),  they  demand  a  distinct  considera- 
tion.-* 

I.  Objection  1. — Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines,  wh'ch  the 
Scriptures  propound  to  our  belief,  are  mysterious  and  contrary 
to  reason  ,•   and  where  mystery  begins,  rei'gion  ends. 

Answkr. — This  assertion  is  erroneous ;  for  nothing  is  so 
mysterious  as  the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  God ;  yet,  to  be- 
lieve that  God  exists  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  Above 
our  reason  these  attributes  of  Deity  unquestionably  are.  For, 
who  can  conceive  what  eternity  is  1  A  duration  without  be- 
ginning, or  succession  of  parts  of  time  !  Who  can  so  much  as 
imagine  or  frame  any  idea  of  a  Being,  neither  made  by  itself  nor 
by  any  other  1  Of  omnipresence,  of  omniscience,  and  of  im- 
mensity !  How,  indeed,  can  a  finite  capacity,  like  ours,  com- 
prehend an  Infinite  Being  whom  heaven  and  the  heaven  of' 
heavens  cannot  contain  1  Vain  mortal !  dost  thou  presume  to 
scrutinize  the  nature  and  to  comprehend  all  the  ways  of  the  in- 
comprehensible God  1  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  fnd  out 
God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is 
high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thon  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell,  what 
cast  thou  know  P  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and 
spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it.  How  tittle  a  portion  is  heard  of 
him  !  The  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderfid  for  us,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
But  though  the  existence  of  God  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  above 
our  limited  reason  to  comprehend,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  rea- 
son :  because  the  wisdom,  order,  and  harmony  which  are  ob- 
serval)le  in  the  universe,  the  admirable  and  exquisite  adaptation 
of  every  part  to  produce  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
the  providential  care  displayed  in  preserving  and  governing  the 
v/hole,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  great  First 
Cause  ;  and  reason  assures  us  that  no  effect  can  exist  without  a 
cause. 

But  our  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  heavenly  mysteries  ;  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  common  operations  of  nature.  Every 
thing  around  us  is  full  of  mysteries.  Who  can  tell,  why,  of 
two  seeds  similar  in  appearance,  one  produces  a  large  tree,  and 
the  other  a  small  shrub  ?  Or,  how  the  origin  of  so  large  a  body 
should  be  contained  in  so  narrow  a  space  ?  The  growth  of  the 
meanest  plant,  the  structure  of  a  grain  of  sand,  is  as  much  above 
our  comprehension  as  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Bodies  act  on 
each  other  by  different  forces,  which  are  known  to  us  only  by 
some  of  their  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  these 
effects,  and  the  mathematician  calculates  them.  But  neither  of 
them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  whatever  of  the  causes  of  these 
effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  an  infinite  number  of 
motions  in  nature  :  he  is  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  of 
motion,  and  also  with  the  particular  laws  that  regulate  the  mo- 
tions of  certain  bodies :  on  these  laws  the  math<*iatician  erects 
theories  that  embrace  alike  the  smallest  particles  of  air  or  light, 
as  well  as  Saturn  and  his  moons.  But  neither  the  natural  phi- 
losopher nor  the  mathematician  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  of  motion.  We  know  that  all  l)odies  are  composed 
of  elements  or  primitive  particles,  and  iflso  that  there  are  different 
orders  of  elements ;  and  we  likewise  know,  at  least  by  reason- 
ing, that  from  nature,  from  the  arrangement  or  combination  of 
elements,  result  the  various  compounds  of  which  the  chemical 

'  "Pertness  and  isrnorance  mnv  ask  a  question  in  three  lines,  which  it 
will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity  tliirty  pages  to  answer  ;  and,  when  tliis  is 
done,  the  same  (juestion  shall  be  triuinphanlly  asked  asain  tlie  next  year, 
as  if  nothing  liad  ever  been  written  on  the  suljject."  (Bp.  Home's  Letters 
on  Lifidelity,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  447.)  Dr.  Young  (author  of  Uie  "  Night 
Thoughts"),  speaking  of  Lord  liolingbroke's  arguments  against  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  remarks  that  they  "  have  been  long  since  answered. 
But  he  is  not  %vithout  precedent  in  this  point.  His  repetition  of  already 
refuted  arguments  seems  to  be  a  deistical  privilege,  from  which  few  of 
them  are  free.  Even  echoes  of  eelioes  are  to  be  found  among  them,  whicti 
evidently  shows  that  they  write,  not  to  discover  trm]\,  but  to sj^read  ivfec- 
tion ;  which  old  poison  readministered  will  do  as  well  as  new,  and  it  will 
be  struck  deeper  into  the  constitution,  by  rpp"a!irig  the  same  dose.  Be- 
sides, new  writers  will  have  new  readers.  Xlie  book  may  fall  into  hands 
untainted  before,  or  the  already  infected  may  swallow  it  more  greedily  in  a 
new  vehicle,  or  they  that  were  disgusted  with  it  in  one  vehicle  may  relish 
it  in  another."  (Young's  Centaurnot  fabulous.  Letter  on  Infidelity.) 
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nomenclatures  furnish  us  with  a  long  catalogue  :  but  what  do 
we  know  concerning  the  reul  nature  of  those  clfmcnts,  or  con- 
cerning their  arrangement  or  conihination  1 — Nothing  at  all.' 

If,  from  the  general  works  of  nature,  we  ascend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  animated  creatures,  and  particularly  of  man,  we 
shall  find  mysteries  prevail  there  also.  Wc  cnnnot  comprehend 
the  structure  of  a  worm,  or  of  a  liair  of  our  heads,  nor  can  we 
understand  tiie  conihination  of  instinct  with  brute  forms.  We 
cannot  tell  how  our  j^ies  were  formed,  or  in  what  manner  they 
are  nourished.  Who  can  toll  why  the  ollsjjring  resemble  their 
parents ;  or  why  part  resemble  one,  and  part  the  other  1  Or 
why,  as  often  happens,  resemblances  arc  transmitted  from  the 
first  to  the  third  generation,  while  the  intermediate  presents  no 
traces  of  it  1  How  many  philosophers  have  theorized  in  vain 
on  llic  mode  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  senses  arc  con- 
voyed to  the  sonsorium,  and  on  the  way  in  which  thoy  produce 
thoughts  and  passions  !  Yet  the  manner  in  which  the  brain 
operates  in  these  instances  is  as  much  a  mystery  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Wc  cannot  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  soul,  nor  in  what  manner  it  is  united  to  the 
body  ;  and  yet,  that  surh  an  union  does  exist,  wc  arc  convinced 
by  daily  experience.  There  is  nothing,  of  which  we  are  more 
intimately  conscious,  than  human  liberty  and  free  agency,  or 
which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment and  morality,  and  yet,  if  wc  consider  it  metaphysically,  no 
eubjcct  is  attended  with  greatfer  difficulties,  as  the  ablest  meta- 
physicians and  [>hilosophers  in  all  ages  have  acknowledged. 
W^hereforc,  until  we  can  comprehend  ourselves,  it  is  absurd  to 
object  to  mysteries  in  those  things  which  relate  to  tlic  Self-ex- 
isting, Eternal,  and  Infinite  God. 

Further,  if  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  wc  ascend  to 
the  higher  departments  of  science,  even  to  the  science  of  demon- 
stration itself — the  mathematics, — we  shall  find  that  mysteries 
exist  there,  and  that  there  are  many  principles  or  facts  in  that 
science,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  ftre  above  our 
reason,  but  which  no  person  in  his  senses  would  ever  venture  to 
dispute.  For  instance,  though  wc  acquire  the  first  principles  of 
mathematics,  and  learn  to  digest  the  idea  of  a  point  without 
parts,  of  a  line  without  breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness, 
yet  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpetual 
approximation  of  lines  which  can  never  meet ;  the  doctrine  of 
incommensurables,  and  of  an  infinity  of  infinities,  each  infinitely 
less,  not  only  in  any  infinite  quantity,  but  than  each  other.  Yet, 
all  these  are  imitters  nf  fact  ;  from  which  consideration  wc  arc 
led  to  infer,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  true  philosophy  to  deny 
the  reality  of  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  mysterious.  Hence, 
before  we  can  consistently  act  the  sceptic  concerning  the  incom- 
prehensible doctrines  contained  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity, 
we  must  renounce  the  name  of  philosophers,  and  reject  the  sys- 
tem of  nature ;  for  the  hook  of  nature  Itts  its  incomprehensi- 
bles,  as  well  as  the  book  of  revelation.  The  former,  not  even 
the  genius  of  a  Newton  could  explore  :  the  latter,  not  even  an 
angel's.  Both,  with  intense  desire,  desire  to  look  into  them  ; — 
both  are  lost  in  depths  unfathomable ;  both  desist,  believe,  love, 
wonder,  and  adore  ! 

Indeed,  "  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  far  from  its  ap- 
pearing suspicious  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian 
religion,  it  will  rather  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
If  nothing  more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testament  than  we 
knew  before ;  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  compre- 
hend, we  might  justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  God,  and  whether 
it  was  not  rather  a  work  of  man's  device.  Were  there  myste- 
ries in  the  duties  of  Christianity,  an  objection  might  be  justly 
raised,  but  not  so  with  respect  to  the  doctrines.  That  there  will 
be  some  things  respecting  the  nature  and  government  of  God, 
which  are  not  fully  revealed  ;  some  things,  which  are  merely 
hinted  at,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  other  parts  of  di- 
vine truth  ;  and  some  things  which  are  just  mentioned,  but  not 
explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  under- 
standing, it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect :  and  what  just  ground  is 
there  of  complaint  1  In  a  word,  if,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  there  are  many  things 
confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this 
will  be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  his  will,  where  the  subject  is 
equally  vast  and  far  more  comprehensive  1  JVithout  mysteries, 
tlie  Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of  God."^ 

«  See  numerous  additional  instances  of  mysteries  in  the  natural  world  in 
the  rwelfUi  and  thirteenth  parts  of  M.  Bonnet's  Palin£t<:nesie  Philosophique 
(Oeuvres,  torn.  vii.  pp.  321}— 370.  4to.  edit.) ;  and  on  the  subject  of  myste- 
ries in  religion,  in  general,  tlie  reader  will  find  a  valuable  dissertation  of 
Bp.  Newton's,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Works.  Diss.  35.  pp.  220 — 233. 
.   »  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  249. 


Further,  the  mysteries,  which  appear  most  contrary  to  reason, 
are  clo.'»ely  cormectcd  with  tile  truths  and  facts  ot  which  reason 
is  convinced.  For  instance,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  is  so  inconceivable  to  reason,  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  our  redemption  ;  which  could  oidy  have 
been  accomplished  by  tlie  incarnation  of  an  infinite  person.  1'he 
my.stery  of  our  redemption  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
necessity  of  sati.-fying  divine  justice.  'I'he  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  satixfuction  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  corruption  of  men.  who  had  provoked 
divine  justice  ;  and  that  corruption  is  a  fact  fully  recognised  by 
reason,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  confession 
of  men  in  all  ages. 

"  The  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  sublime,  interesting,  and  use- 
ful :  ihey  display  the  divine  [)crfcctions,  lay  a  foundation  for  our 
hope,  and  inculcate  humility,  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude. 
What  is  incomprehensible  must  be  mysterious,  but  it  may  be  in- 
telligible as  far  as  revealed  ;  and  thoijgh  it  coimect  with  things 
above  our  reason,  it  may  iinjily  nothing  contrary  to  it.  So  that, 
in  all  respects,  the  contents  of  the  Bible  are  suited  to  convince  the 
serious  inquirer  that  it  is  the  word  of  God."^  The  reverse  of  all 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  infidelity,  which  abound 
with  contradictions  the  most  absurd  and  incomprehensible. ^  But 
though  some  of  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  arc  my^teri- 
ous,  yet  the  tendency  of  the  most  exalted  of  its  mysteries  is  prcc- 
ticah  If,  for  example,  we  cannot  explain  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  nevertheless,  if  we  experience  ihoX 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  Joy.  peace,  tong-svjftrinff, 
gentleness,  ffoodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  If  we  can- 
not comprehend  all  that  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages,  let  us,  not- 
withstanding, submit,  adore,  and  profit  by  them;  recollecting  that 
the  sublimest  truths,  and  the  profoundcst  mysteries  of  religion, 
are  as  level,  perhaps,  to  the  capacity  of  the  meanest  as  of  the 
highest  human  intellect.  By  neither  are  they  to  be  fully 
fathomed.  Jiy  both  they  may  be  easily  bklikvf.d,  on  the  sure 
testimotiy  of  divine  revelation.  As  simple  and  important  facts, 
which  connect  time  with  eternity,  and  heaven  with  earth,  they 
belong  equally  to  men  of  every  order,  and  are  directly  calculated 
to  produce  those  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  faith  and 
hope,  and  reliance  on  the  divine  presence,  providence,  justice, 
and  benevolence,  of  which  the  consequence  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  mohal. 

II.  Objection  2. — The  Scripture  doctrine  offtdemption  is 
inconsistent  luilh  the  ideas  ichicn  are  now  generally  received  cojv- 
ceniing  the  magnitude  nfa-eution. 

Answer. — From  what  is  known,  by  sensible  experiment,  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that 
in  space  there  must  be  contained  a  multitude  of  similar  worlds,  so 
great  that,  with  respect  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  may  be  termed 
infinite.  We  may  conclude  upon  .similar  grounds  that,  in  each 
of  these  worlds,  there  exists  a  race  of  intelligent  beings.  But, 
"  let  creation  be  as  extensive  as  it  may,  and  the  number  of  worlds 
be  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary  to  which  imagination  can 
reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  angels 
have  apostatized  from  God.  If  our  world  be  only  a  small  pro- 
vince, so  to  speak,  of  God's  vast  empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  where  sin  has  entered,  except  among 
the  fallen  angels ;  and  that  the  endless  myriads   of  intelligent 

»  Scott's  Commentary  on  l.he  Bible,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xiv. 

*  Sep  pp.  22—25.  su/irn,  for  a  summary  of  the  contradictory  doctrines  pro- 
posed by  the  most  eminent  opposers  of  revelation,  in  order  to  evade  the  re. 
ception  of  (be  Scriptures  as  a  standard  of  religious  belief.  The  absurdity  of 
tlieii  notions  is  well  e.xposril  in  the  following  conipendlum,  executed  by  the 
aiitlior  of  the  "  Connoisseur"  (one  of  those  numerous  collections  of  perio- 
dical es.'^ays,  which  rellect  so  much  honour  on  British  literature) ;  who  has 
thrown  tojieiher  a  few  of  the  principal  tenets  held  by  frec-lhiukcrs,  under 
the  title  of 

"the   nfBELIEVER'S   CltEED. 

"  1  believe  that  there  is  no  Ood.  l>ut  that  uiatiei  is  God,  and  God  is  maUcr , 
and  that  it  is  no  matter,  whether  thtre  is  any  God  or  no. 

"  I  believe  that  the  world  was  not  made  ;  that  the  world  made  itself;  and 
that  it  had  no  beginning  ;  that  it  will  lafrt  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

"  I  beheve  that  man  is  a  beast ;  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  the 
soul ;  and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body  nor  soul. 

"I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion  ;  that  natural  religion  is  the  only  reli- 
gion, and  tliatall  religion  is  unnatural. 

"  I  believe  not  in  Moses ;  I  believe  in  the  First  Philosophy :  I  believe  not 
the  Evanirolists;  1  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindai,  Morgan.  Man- 
devillo,  Ilobbc:,  Shaftesbury  ;  I  believe  in  Lord  Bolingbrolte"  (Hume,  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  Boulanger,  Volney,  and  Thomas  Paine] ;  "  I  beheve  not  St. 
Paul. 

"  1  believe  not  revelation ;  I  beheve  in  tradition ;  I  beheve  in  the  Talmud ; 
I  beheve  in  the  Koran ;  I  believe  not  the  Bible  ;  I  believe  in  Socrates  ;  I  be- 
lieve in  Confucius ;  1  believe  in  Sanchoniathon  ;  I  believe  in  Mahomet ;  1 
beheve  not  in  Christ. 

"Lastly,  I  believe  in  all  unbehef " 

CoNNoissErB,  No.  9.(Chahners's  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  vol.  ax 
p.  48.) 
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beings  in  nthcr  worlds  arc  nil  the  hearty  friends  of  virtue,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  God.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason  in 
supposing  that  some  one  particular  part  of  it  should  be  chosen  out 
of  the  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great  Author  of  all  things 
would  perform  his  most  glorious  works.  Every  empire  that  has 
been  founded  in  this  world  has  had  some  one  particular  spot 
where  those  actions  were  performed  wlience  its  glory  has  arisen. 
The  glory  of  the  Cajsars  was  founded  on  the  event  of  a  battle 
fought  very  near  an  inconsiderable  city  ;  and  why  not  this  world, 
though  less  than  '  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumference,' 
be  chosen  as  the  theatre  on  which  God  would  bring  about  events 
that  should  fill  his  whole  empire  with  glory  and  joy  1  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance  of  Actium  or  Agin- 
court,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  victories  there  ob- 
tained (supposing  them  to  h%ve  been  on  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness), to  iill  the  respective  empires  of  Rome  and  Britain  with 
glory,  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole  empire  of  God  with 
matter  of  joy  and  everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the  comparative 
dimension  of  our  world  is  of  no  account ;  if  it  be  large  enough  for 
the  accomplishment  of  events,  which  are  suflicient  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  all  intelligences,  that  is  all  that  is  required."'  Admit- 
ting, then,  the  probability  of  the  conjecture  that  there  is  a  plurality 
of  worlds  (for  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  conjecture),  the  in- 
habitants of  these  worlds,  as  intelligent  agents,  are  either  sinners 
or  not  sinners.  If  they  are  tiot  sinners,  they  do  not  need  a  Sa- 
viour or  A  Redemption  ;  and  if  they  are  sinners,  who  can  tell 
whether  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide  salvation  or  redemption 
for  any  of  them  1  The  whole  obedient  rational  creation  emd  king- 
dom of  God  may  derive  immense  advantage  from  what  was  ex- 
hibited in  this  our  comparatively  little  globe  ;  and  in  that  case 
(as  we  have  already  remarked),  it  does  not  signify  how  small  and 
mean  the  stage.  God  is  glorified,  and  his  subjects  are  benefited, 
without  their  directly  sharing  the  redemption,  concerning  which 
the  Scriptures  give  no  intimation.2 

III.  Objection  3. — T/ie  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is 
improbable ,-  and  the  twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  j/unish- 
ments  is  of  human  invention. 

Answer. — This  objection  was  first  made  in  the  last  century 
by  Mr.  Collins  (from  whom  later  infidels  have  copied  it),  who 
asserted  that  it  was  "  greatly  improbable  that  God  should  espe- 
cially interpose  to  acquaint  the  world  with  v/hat  mankind  would 
do  altogether  as  well  without."^ 

"  But  surely  this  harmonizes  witli  the  whole  scheme  that  the 
same  person  by  whom  God  carried  on  his  gracious  design  of  re- 
covering mankind  from  a  state  of  vice,  who  felt  our  infirmities, 
and  was  tempted  as  we  are,  should  be  appointed  the  final  judge 
of  all  men,  and  the  dispenser  of  future  retribution.  This  is  a  re- 
ward of  his  sufferings  and  pious  obedience.  It  must  impress  the 
wicked  with  awe,  to  think  they  shall  be  accountable  to  him  whom 
they  have  rejected  and  despised.  It  must  animate  and  encourage 
the  virtuous  to  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  him  as  their 
judge,  whom  they  have  contemplated  with  so  much  gratitude, 
esteem,  and  veneration,  as  their  guide  to  immortality ;  sind  in 
whose  service  they  have  been  patient  and  persevering.  And  that 
this  benevolent  friend  of  mankind  should  be  ordained  to  judge 
the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Universal  Father  shows  to  all  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  decisions  should  be  equitable  and 
merciful.''^  That  Jesus  shall  be  the  judge,  is  one  circumstance 
relative  to  that  life  and  immortality,  to  give  the  fullest  assurance 
of  which  was  a  principal  oi|jcct  of  his  mission. 

Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  that  of  the 
twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  against  which 
Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts  that  it  "  was  invented  iDy  men,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity  that  characterize 
it.  The  notions  whereon  it  is  founded  savour  more  of  human 
passions  than  of  justice  or  prudence.  He  intimates  that  it  implies 
the  proceedings  of  God  towards  men  in  this  life  to  be  unjust,  if 
they  need  rectifying  in  a  future  one."* 

\et  he  acknowledges,  that  "the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state  has.  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce 

»  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  211.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Fuller's 
chapter,  entitled  "Redemption  consistent  with  the  Magnitude  of  Creation," 
will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  for  its  profound,  original,  and 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  objection  now  under  consideration.  On  the 
eubject  of  a  plurahty  of  worlds,  much  valuable  and  curious  matter  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  MaxweU's  "  Plurality  of  Worlds  :  or,  Letters,  Notes,  and  Memo- 
randa, philosophical  and  critical ;  occasioned  by  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses 
on  the  Christian  Revelation  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  modern  Astrono- 
my." 8vo.  London,  1820. 

a  Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  74.  See  also  Bp.  Porteus's 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

»  Deism  fairly  stated,  p.  35. 

*  Leland's  View,  &c.  vol.  iii.  let.  2d,  pp.  61,  62. 

•  Works,  vol.  V.  pp.  514—516.  4to.    Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  71. 
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civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reason,  whicn 
cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  de- 
cide against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy."  He  add-s,  "  A  theist 
who  does  not  believe  revelation  can  have  no  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine in  general.'''^ 

Solomon  observed,  that  all  events  in  this  world  come  alike  to 
all.  An  equal  retribution  is  not  made  in  this  life.  'I'he  Gospel 
give.S'  us  the  reason  of  this,  namely,  that  the  present  is  a  state  of 
trial  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  better  condition  of  being.  And  the 
doctrine  of  a  righteous  retribution  in  the  wdWd  to  come  explains 
the  whole  scheme  of  God's  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  his  equity,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  The 
inequalities  that  subsist  in  a  stale  of  trial  call  forth  to  exercise  ami 
improve  those  virtues  which  arc  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  cnjoj'- 
ments  of  futuritj' ;  while  the  assurance  of  an  equal  retribution 
hereafter  is  a  means  of  reforming  the  wicked,  of  deterring  the 
vicious  from  greater  enormities,  and  of  animating  the  good  to 
higher  attainments.  His  lordship  asserts,  respecting  this  life, 
"  that  justice  requires  that  rev^ards  and  punishments  should  be 
measured  out  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  according  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  particular  cases,  and  in  a  due  proportion 
to  them."''  Facts  prove,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  no  righteous  recompense  hereafter,  injustice 
must  characterize  the  divine  government.  The  Christian  doctiine 
removes  the  groundless  aspersion,  and  vindicates  the  ways  of  God 
to  man. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishrrients,  as  "  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to  virtue, 
which  should  be  practised  because  it  is  good  and  amiable  in 
itself.  By  making  this  a  considerable  or  the  principal  motive  to 
duty,"  he  says,  '<  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  greatest  principle,  that  of  love,  rejected."  Yet  he 
acknowledges,  that  "  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the  fear  of 
future  punishments,  how  mercenary  and  servile  soever  it  may  l<e 
accounted,  is  yet,  in  many  instances,  a  great  advantage,  security, 
and  support  to  virtue,  till  we  are  led  from  this  servile  state  to  the 
generous  service  of  affection  and  love."  He  offers  many  con- 
siderations to  prove  that  it  is  so.  Again,  he  allows,  that,  "  if  by 
the  hope  of  reward  be  understood  the  hope  and  desire  of  virtuous 
enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  "of  virtue  in  another  life,  it  is 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  and  is  rather  an  evidence  of 
our  loving  it.  Nor  can  this  principle  be  justly  called  selfish."^ 
These  concessions  are  a  complete  answer  to  his  own  objection ; 
for  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  only  to  a  higher  improve- 
ment in  useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  and  to  the  exalted 
enjoyments  which  result  from  these. 

"  Now,  though  virtue  should  be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  and 
God  should  be  obeyed  because  it  is  right,  and  his  commands  are 
just  and  good  ;  yet  is  it  not  another  proper  reason  to  choose  vir- 
tue because  it  makes  us  happy  7  Man  is  formed  not  only  with 
a  love  of  what  is  righl*and  has  ideas  of  gratitude  and  duty,  but 
he  has  also  a  natural  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fear  to  lose 
these  ;  and  a  desire  of  well-being  may  conspire  with  the  rest  of 
the  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  assist  the  growth  of  more  liberal 
principles.  If,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government  in  this 
state,  integrity  produces  more  enjoyment  than  vice,  and  if  it  does 
the  same  in  the  future  stale,  no  virtue  requires  us  to  neglect  such 
considerations.  Religion  does  not  entirely  exclude  self-love.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  If  the  universal  Ruler  holds  forth, 
as  the  parent  of  intelligent  beings  who  desires  their  happiness,  a 
crown  to  contending  virtue,  it  seems  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  arro- 
gant to  disdain  the  motive.  Further ;  when  this  respect  to  a  future 
recompense  is  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  trust  in  the  Judge  of  the 
universe,  an  acquiescence  in  his  government,  and  a  belief  that  he 
is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  faithfullj'  seek  him,  and  disposes  us  to 
well-doing,  it  becomes  religious  faith,  the  first  duty  of  rational 
beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue,  private,  social,  and  divine.  In 
this  view  the  conduct  of  Moses  is  celebrated,  Heb.  xi.  24,  &c. 
and  this  is  the  peculiar  faith  of  a  Christian,  who  trusts  that  God 
is  faithful  who  has  promised."^ 

Jesus  himself,  the  most  disinterested  character  that  ever  existed 
on  earth,  "  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame."'"     To  practise  virtue  habitually,  without 

'  Works  (Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  42.),  vol.  v.  pp.  322.  SS?. ;  vol.  iv.  pp. 
59,  GO. 

I  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  493,  &c.    Fragments  of  Essays.  No.  68. 

8  Characteristics,  ed.  1738,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  55.  58.  60.  63.  65.  271—273. 279.; 
vol.  i.  ed.  1737,  8vo.  p.  97.  Wit  and  Humour,  part  ii.  sect.  3.  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Virtue,  p.  3.  sect.  3.    Moralists,  part  ii.  woct.  3. 

»  Alexander's  Prelim.  Diss,  to  Paraphr.  on  1  f^or.  xv.  pp.  23,  34.  Browii'a 
Essay  on  the  Characteristics,  ess.  ii.  sect  6  and  9.  TouUnin's  Int.  EviU. 
Diss.  vi.  pp.  128—132.    Watson's  Answer  to  Gibbon,  pp.  33—41. 
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any  attention  to,  or  concern  about,  our  own  happiness,  is  impos- 
sible, incompatible  witli  the  state  of  hummiity,  and  with  the  gene- 
ral frame  and  constitution  of  the  world.  The  Deity  formed  the 
universe  to  b«  happy.  To  each  creature  he  gave  but  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  action.  The  general  happiness  of  his  wide 
creation,  therefore,  must  be  accomplished  by  each  being  happy  in 
his  own  separate  little  department.  Now,  in  order  to  secure  this 
individual  felicity,  to  whom  could  the  care  of  each  be  more  pro- 
perly committed,  than  to  the  person  who  is  most  interested  in  his 
welfare,  that  is,  to  himself]  The  wise  and  kind  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  all  has,  therefore,  given  every  creature  in  trust,  as  it 
were,  to  himself,  to  advance  his  own  highest  perfection  and  feli- 
city. In  order  to  engage  each  to  be  careful  about,  and  attend 
•more  particularly  to,  his  own  happiness,  he  has  implanted  in 
every  one  instincts,  oflections,  and  passions,  that  centre  in  the 
individual,  and  prompt  to  a  concern  for  self. 

If  any  one  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  private  aflbction,  and  neglect 
an  attention  to  his  own  highest  perfection  and  happiness,  he  is 
guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  Author  of  his  frame  and  the 
Former  of  the  universe  ;  he  is  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him ;  and  occasions  a  chasm  and  deficiency  of  order  and  happi- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  creation  which  is  particularly  committed 
to  his  care.  This  would,  perhaps,  appear  more  evident,  if  we  were 
to  suppose  every  man  intrusted  to  another  to  promote  his  happi- 
ness, and  this  other  neglected  him.  The  eflect,  however,  respect- 
ing the  general  happiness,  the  duty,  and  the  transgression  of  it, 
are  the  saune,  to  whomsoever  the  charge  be  committed.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  by  looking  to  future  glory  and  felicity,  as  a 
motive  to,  and  the  reward  of,  piety,  benevolence,  and  purity,  is 
not  merely  promoting  his  own  private  happiness  ;  he  is  fuUilling 
an  important  duty  to  his  Maker,  and  adding  liis  share  to  the  mea- 
sure of  general  felicity  and  harmony  through  the  wide  creation 
of  God.  He  co-operates,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  with  the  Deity 
himself,  by  taking  care  that  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  in- 
trusted to  him,  shall  be  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  he  can  make 
it,  and  as  conducive  as  possible  to  the  general  felicity.  For  such 
is  the  constitution  of  human  beings,  that  no  individual  can  be 
happy  himself,  unless  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others  ;  and  the  more  he  does  this,  the  more  he  advances  his  own 
felicity. 

Looking  to  future  glory  and  happiness  as  the  strongest  motive 
to  piety,  benevolence,  and  all  virtue,  is,  then,  so  far  from  "  over- 
throwing the  Christian  religion,  and  rejecting  its  greatest  princi- 
ple, that  of  love,"  that  it  is  harmonizing  those  parts  of  it  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  are  discordant ;  and  is  directly  and  pe- 
culiarly obeying  the  law  of  love.  It  is  taking  the  most  effectual 
means  to  engage  us  to  "  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  mind, 
and  strength,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves."  It  is 
using  the  very  same  means  for  both  these  purposes,  that  we  em- 
ploy for  the  attainment  of  our  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity. 
It  is,  moreover,  taking  the  same  measure  and  rule  for  the  kind 
and  degree  of  our  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  that  we  take  for 
love  to  ourselves.  For  in  proportion  as  we  really  desire  our  own 
future  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  same  proportion  shall  we 
seek  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind.  Again,  it  is 
cm^)loying  the  same  test  to  judge  of  oar  prq/lcienci/  in  piety  and 
benevolence,  that  we  use  to  judge  of  our  progress  in  self-improve- 
ment. For  the  increasing  degrees  of  ardour,  attention,  diligence, 
and  constancy,  with  which  we  endeavour  to  attain  future  happi- 
ness, and  the  personal  attainments  in  virtue  that  we  actually 
make,  will  be  accompanied  with  correspondently  greater  zeal, 
industry,  care,  and  steadiness,  to  advance  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures.' 

IV.  Objection  4. — Christianity  establishes  a  system  of 
priestcraft  and  spiritual  dcspotisnt  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  mankind. 

Answer. — Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  opposers  of 
revelation  to  level  their  artillery  against  the  Christian  ministry. 
Under  the  appellation  of  priests,  they  seem  to  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to  load  them  with  every  species  of  abuSe.  That  there 
have  been  men,  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry  as 
other  men  engage  in  secular  employments, — from  motives  of 
profit, — may  perhaps  be  true.  But  that  this  should  be  repre- 
sented as  a  general  case,  and  that  the  ministry  itself  should  be 
reproached  on  account  of  the  hypocrisy  of  worldly  men,  who  in- 
trude themselves  into  it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  malignity  of 
those  who  make  the  unfounded  assertion.  Let  the  fullest  sub- 
traction be  made  of  the  characters  just  noticed,  and  we  appeal  to 
impartial  observation,  whether  there  will  not  remain  in  only  this 
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class  of  Christians,  and  at  almost  any  period,  a  greater  number 
of  serious,  upright,  disinterested,  and  benevolent  persons,  than 
could  be  found  among  the  whole  body  of  deists  in  a  succession 
of  centuries. 

The  mass  of  mankind  is  busily  engaged  in  the  necessary  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  has  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  mental  im- 
provement, 'i'hat  there  should  be  teachers  of  religion,  to  instruct 
them  in  its  principles,  to  enforce  its  numerous  precepts,  and  to 
administer  its  consolations,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things  and  the  public  good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and 
sciences  be  beneficial  to  a  country,  and  the  teachers  of  them  be 
ranked  among  the  most  useful  members  of  the  community,  those 
whose  ofiice  and  employment  it  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  principles  of  pure  religion  and  morality  (princij)le3 
which  are  the  best — the  only — cement  of  civil  .society)  certainly 
stand  on  equal  or  sui)erior  ground  in  respect  to  general  utility. 
This  argument  will  ac(juire  additional  weight,  when  we  consider 
the  qualifications  which  the  New  Testament  requires  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  its  ministers  to  possess.  To  adduce  only  a  few  of 
the  particulars  which  it  enjoins  respecting  their  private  character 
and  behaviour: — If  a  man  desire th  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  he 
desireth  a  good  -work.  Jl  bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  the 
husband  of  one  -wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given 
to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  ivine,  no  striker,  not 
greedy  of  filthy  hicre  ;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covet- 
ous ;  one  that  i~nleth  -well  his  own  house,  having  his  children 
in  subjection  with  all  gravity :  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to 
rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of 
God?  JVot  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he 
full  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  Moreover,  he  must 
have  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  without,  lest  he  full 
into  reproach.  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7.)  But  thou,  O  man  of  God, 
follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness  ;  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  ;  ^lay  hold  on  eternal 
life,  ivhereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and  hast  professed  a  good 
profession  before  many  witnesses.  (1  Tim.  vi.  11,  12.)  Take 
heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine  ;  contiriue  in  them  ;  for 
in  doing  this,  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear 
thee.  (1  Tim.  iv.  16.)  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that 
the  ministry  be  not  blamed.  (2  Cor.  vi.  3.)  Flee  also  youthful 
lusts;  but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them 
that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.  And  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to 
teach,  patient,  in  meekness  .instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves, if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth.  (2  Tim.  ii.  22,  24,  25.)  Till  I 
come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine; 
neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  pro- 
phecy, with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  Let 
no  man  despise  thy  youth  ;  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the  be- 
lievers, in  word,  in  conversatioii,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith, 
in  purity.  (1  Tim.  iv.  13, 14.  12.)  Likewise  must  the  Deacons 
be  grave,  not  double-tongued,  7iot  given  to  much  wine,  nor 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience.  And  let  these  also  first  be  proved,  then  let  them 
use  the  office  of  a  Deacon,  being  found  blameless.  (1  Tim.  iii. 
8 — 10.)  Can  any  reasonable  objection  be  alleged  against  the 
ministerial  office  1 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  extravagant  claims  to  wealth 
and  power  have  been  made  by  men  who  call  themselves  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  Ecclesiastical  history  shows  that  tliis  has 
been  the  fact :  but  with  these  claims  Christianity  is  not  charge- 
able. The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  required  to  feed  the  flock 
of  God,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingly,  not  for  flthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind.  (1  Pet.  v. 
2.)  "  The  question  is,  on  what  footing  doe«  the  New  Testa- 
ment establish  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  1  E.Yamine, 
and  you  will  find,  that  it  establishes  it  in  such  a  way,  as  every 
reasonable  man  must  approve.  It  is  thought  equitable  that  men 
who  app'.y  their  younger  years  to  the  acquisition  of  languages 
and  of  philosophy,  and  who  spend  their  days  and  strength  in 
teaching  them  to  others,  should  receive  from  those  whom  the/ 
teach  such  a  recompense  for  their  labour  as  to  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  in  a  decent  and  respectvMe 
manner.  Who  will  complain  of  this  as  improper  and  unjust  ? — 
The  gospel  sets  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same 
footing.  '  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  They  that  serve 
at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.  When  they  dispense  to 
others  of  their  spiritual  things,  they  should  in  return  receive  of 
their  worldly  things.'  This  is  all  that  Christianity  demands ; 
and  she  is  answerable  for  no  other  claim.    Is  it  not  reasonable 
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that  men  of  piety,  talents,  and  education,  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  a  view 
to  make  them  good  and  happy  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is 
to  come,  should  receive  such  a  remuneration  as  to  enable  them 
to  live,  not  in  affluence  and  splendour,  far  less  in  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance, but  in  the  respectability  of  a  decent  competence  1 
The  application  of  the  same  education  and  abilities  to  another 
employment  would  have  secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exor- 
bitant claims,  when  they  ask,  from  those  whom  they  are  labouring 
to  instruct,  a  moderate  support?"  Nor  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment countenance  in  the  ministers  of  religion  a  claim  of  power 
more  than  of  wealth.  Such  claims  indeed  were  made  and  esta- 
lished  during  the  dark  ages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  still 
made,  where  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  papal  see  still  exists. 
But  the  charge  of  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  consciences  and 
minds  of  men  docs  not  attach  to  the  Gospel.  All  the  motives 
and  arguments  which  its  ministers  are  authorized  to  employ  must 
be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  Its  discipline  and  ordi- 
nances are  alike  simple  but  expressive,  and  where  the  apirit,  with 
which  they  were  instituted,  is  duly  regarded,  they  are  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  the  spiritual  happiness  of  Christians.  So 
fjir,  indeed,  is  that  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  established  in 
these  realms,  from  assuming  any  domination  over  the  minds  of 
its  members,  that  (in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
makes  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  intention 
of  the  priests)  she  expressly  declares,  that  the  untvorthiness  of 
the  mijiisters  hinders  not  the  effects  of  the  sacraments.^ 

The  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  cherished  by  the  opposers  of 
revelation  against  the  truly  conscientious  and  pious  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  is  this.  They  are  the  men,  who,  having  voluntarily 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  service  of  religion  {very  fre- 
quently with  considerable  temporal  sacrifices'),  have  in  every 
age  exposed  the  sophistry  of  deists,  and  vindicated  Christianity 
from  their  malicious  aspersions.  On  this  account  the  opposers 
of  revelation  will  always  consider  them  as  their  natural  enemies. 
It  is,  howe\T;r,  no  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  be 
the  objects  of  their  invective,  than  that  the  weapons  of  nightly 
depredators  should  be  pointed  against  the  watchmen,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  detect  them  and  expose  their  nefarious  practices. 

V.  Objection  5 — Christianity  debars  its  professors  from 
all  inquiries  cwiceniing  religious  truths,  and  demands  of  them 
a  full  and  implicit  assent,  without  a  previous  examination  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  build  that  assent. 

Answzti. — This  objection  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Celsus;  and 
though  its  falsehood  has  been  repeatedly  shown  at  various  times 
during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years,  yet  all  succeeding  pro- 
pagators of  infidelity  have  continued  to  urge  it  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  Never,  however,  was  objection  raised  upon  so  slight 
a  foundation :  for,  so  far  is  Christianity  from  rejecting  the  use  of 
reason,  that  on  the  contrary,  with  a  candour  peculiar  to  itself,  it 
earnestly  invites  and  exhorts  every  man,  before  he  embraces  its  doc- 
trines, fairly  and  impartially  to  examine  its  pretensions.  Prove 
all  things,  says  Paul:  hold  fast  that  luhich  is  good.  (1  Thess. 
V.  21.)  When  the  apostle  John  warns  us  against  believing 
every  spirit,  and  bids  us  try  the  spirits  xvhether  they  are  of  God 
(1  John  iv.  1.),  does  he  not  plainly  recommend  the  use  of  our 
understanding  against  a  blind,  enthusiastic,  and  implicit  belief? 
Is  not  the  same  advice  fairly  implied  in  the  commendation  given 
to  the  Bereans  for  searching  the  Scriptures  and  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  what  the  apostles  preached  ?  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  And 
does  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  inculcate  the  same  doctrine,  when 
he  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries, —  THiy  do  ye  not 
even  of  yourselves  judge  tvhat  is  right  ?  (Luke  xii.  57.) 
Without  exercising  our  reason,  how  can  we  be  ready  always  to 
give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us?  (1  Pet.  iii.  15.)  God 
has  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  he  will  expect  from  us  a 
reasonable  service  (Rom.  xii.  1.),  and  not  the  sacrifice  of  fools. 
(Eccl.  V.  1  .)2 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  not  only  invites,  but  demands  investi- 
gation. While  the  founders  and  dispensers  of  false  religions  and 
absurd  worship  veiled  them  under  silence  and  mysterious  ob- 
scurity, Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  enjoining  secrecy  to  his  apos- 
tles, commands  them  freely  to  profess  and  openly  to  publish  his 
doctrine.  What  I  say  to  you  in  darkness,  speak  ye  in  the  light 
(Matt.  X.  27.) ;  that  is,  the  doctrines  which  I  teach  you  in  para- 

»  Article  xxvi.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

»  The  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  ably  vindicated  by  Bp.  Nev?- 
ton,  Works,  vol.  v.  Diss.  34.  pp.  205—220.  And  the  propriety  of  the  stress 
which  the  Gospel  lays  upon/o!7/i  is  satisfactorily  stated  by  Dr.  Maltby,  in 
answer  to  the  cavils  of  the  author  of  Political  Justice.  See  his  Illustrations 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  pp.  300—310. 


bles,  do  ye  publicly  exphiin  and  expound.  What  ye  hear  in 
the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops  ;  that  is,  what  I  more 
privately  impart  to  you,  do  ye  courageously  publish  and  proclaim 
to  all  the  world.  Had  Christianity  been  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness,  it  would  not  thus  boldly  have  entered  the  lists  against 
tVe  prejudices  of  mankind,  when  the  great  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  all  kinds  of  literature  had  excited  a  spirit  of  curiosity, 
which  not  only  prompted  men  to  inquire  after,  but  qualified  them 
to  understand  and  examine  the  truth,  and  detect  fraud  and  im- 
posture. But  what  fraud  or  imposture  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Gospel  ?  On  the  contrarj',  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  the 
scrutiny  which  it  has  undergone,  the  evidences  of  its  divine  au- 
thority and  origin  have  shone,  and  continue  to  shine,  with  in- 
creasing lustre.  The  pens  of  infidels  (calling  themselves  deists,  ' 
but  whose  principles  for  the  most  part  are  atheistical)  in  great 
abundance  have  been  drawn  against  the  Scriptures,  Every  ob- 
jection that  wit  or  malice  could  suggest  or  derive  from  the  moderu 
discoveries  in  science  has  been  brought  forward,  either  in  the 
way  of  open  attack,  or  under  the  insidious  form  of  professed  re- 
gard for  the  sacred  volume.  But  has  the  Bible  sustained  any 
real  damage  from  these  assaults  ?  None  whatever.  Like  a  mighty 
oak  it  has  stood  unmoved,  suffering  nothing  from  the  noisy  wind, 
but  the  mere  rustling  of  its  leaves.  The  cause  of  truth,  indeed, 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  these  attacks :  for  they  have  given 
birth  to  such  defences  of  Christianity,  as  have  effeLtually  reinov- 
ed  the  doubts  of  sincere  inquirers,  and  at  once  reflected  honour 
on  their  authors  and  confusion  on  their  enemies  ;  while  the  im- 
moral principles  of  deism  or  atheism,  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
reason,  have  in  every  instance  appeared  in  all  their  native  de- 
formity. 

_  IV.  Objection  6. — The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict, 
bears  too  hard  upon  mankind,  and  lays  us  under  too  severe 
restraints. 

Answbr. — Does  it  then  rob  us  of  any  pleasures  worthy  of 
rational  beings  1  By  no  means.  It  restrains  us,  indeed,  but  it 
only  restrains  us  from  things  that  would  do  us  harm,  and  make 
both  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures  miserable.  It  admits  of 
every  truly  rational,  benevolent,  and  humane  pleasure ;  nay,  it 
allows  every  enjoyment  of  which  our  senses  are  capable,  that  is 
consistent  with  the  real  good  and  true  happiness  of  the  whole 
compound  nature  of  man.  Although  the  Scriptures,  especially 
the  New  Testament,  set  before  us  the  noblest  ideas  of  attainments 
in  holiness,  they  do  not  carry  it  to  any  extremes,  or  to  a  degree 
of  strictness  unsuitable  to  human  nature.  The  Gospel  does  not 
prescribe  an  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pretend  to  render  us  insensible 
to  the  evils  or  calamities  incident  to  this  present  life,  but  directs 
us  where  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  also  supports  us  by  its  glo- 
rious promises.  We  are,  indeed,  taught  to  deny  ourselves ;'  but 
the  intention  is,  only  that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  inferior 
appetites  and  passions  in  due  subjection,  and  that  the  pleasures 
and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  should  be  made  to  give 
way  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  righteousness,  whenever  they  happen  to  stand  in  competition. 
We  are  required  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof;  but  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  urged 
it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  macerate  our  bodies  with  tho.se  unnatural 
rigours  and  austerities,  or  to  chastise  them  with  that  bloody  dis- 
cipline, which  superstition  has  often  enjoined  under  the  pretence 
of  extraordinary  mortification  and  devotion.  The  Gospel  offers 
no  sanction  for  austerities  ;  it  allows  of  no  partial  regards,  no  sub- 
stitution of  ritual  observances  in  the  place  of  moral  duties ;  nor 
does  it  permit  zeal  for  and  abundance  in  the  discharge  of  one 
duty,  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  another.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  insists  on  universal  obedience,  and  explicitly  declares  that 
he  who  offeiids  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  It  enjoins  us  to 
be  heavenly-minded,  and  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above, 
yet  not  so  as  to  neglect  the  duties  and  offices  incumbent  upon  us 

a  With  respect  to  all  the  Christian  precepts  relating  to  self-government, 
which  are  objected  to  as  harsh  and  severe,  we  may  observe,  that  since 
mankind  are  apt  to  indulge  their  atfections  and  passions  for  worldly  objects 
too  much,  and  since  these  are  the  great  obstacles  to  true  piety  and  virtue, 
it  was  wise  and  kind,  becoming  a  divine  teacher,  in  Jesus  to  prohibit  this, 
and  to  offer  the  strongest  motives  against  it.  Without  this,  his  morals  would 
have  been  greatly  defective,  and  unsuitable  to  circumstances  of  humanity. 
If  the  author  of  our  religion  has  more  strongly  enforced  the  practice  of  self- 
denial  than  others,  it  is  because  he  better  knew  the  necessity  of  this  to  pu- 
rify the  heart,  the  conversation,  and  the  conduct.  He  knew,  also,  and  he 
taught,  that  this  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  prepare  us  for  a  better ;  and  that 
God  would  finally  take  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  as  well  as 
of  their  words  and  actions.  To  regulate  the  thoughts  and  desires,  therefore, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  mankind  for  appearmg  before  their  Judge, 
and  to  qualify  ihetn  for  entering  those  abodes  iiU<i  which  we  are  told  there 
shall  in  no  tcise  enter  any  IhUig  that  defileth.  ^Uf^v.  luci.  27.)  Simpson's 
Evidences,  p.  302. 
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in  this  present  state.  Wc  are  not  commandctl  absolutely  to  quit 
the  world ;  hut,  whicii  is  a  much  nobler  attainment,  to  live  above 
the  world  while  we  arc  in  it,  and  to  keep  ourselves  free  from  its 
pollutions:  not  wholly  to  renounce  our  present  enjoyments,  hut 
to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  and  so  to  nse  this  -world  as 
not  la  abime  it.  "All  it  rccjuircs  is,  that  our  liberty  degenerate 
not  into  licentiousness,  our  amusements  into  dissipation,  our  in- 
dustry into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety 
and  endless  solicitude."  In  short,  it  enjoins  every  tiling  that  can 
do  us  good,  and  it  only  prohibits  every  thing  that  can  do  us 
harm.  Could  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  per- 
fection, do  better,  or  act  otherwise  consistently  with  those  per- 
fections 1  • 

VII.  Objection  7. — Some  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  unreat:unuble  andinipradicuble. 

1.  An  objection  of  this  kind  is  made  to  the  prohibition  of  an- 
ger, Matt.  V.  22. ;  but  the  context  shows  that  the  anger  here  con- 
demned is  implacable.'''  '•  There  are  vices  which  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  some  to  reprimand  with  sharpness.  Our  Lord  himself 
was  sometimes  angry. ■'  Anger,  improper  in  its  cause,  its  object, 
its  manner,  its  season,  and  its  duration,  must  be  tlial  which  is 
here  censured.  There  arc  different  degrees  of  anger  mentioned, 
and  proportionable  punishments  annexed  to  each.  Christ  there- 
fore asserts,  agreeably  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  reviling, 
hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  shall  exclude  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;'  and  that  these  crimes  shall  be  punished  proportion- 
ably  to  their  degree  of  guilt.  But  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Gospel,  sinful  anger  imrepented  of  is  here  supposed  ;  for  on  this 
condition  all  sins,  except  one,  are  forgiven.^  The  same  restric- 
tion must  be  understood  respecting  other  general  assertions  of 
Jesus,  as  Matt.  x.  3:^. ;  which  cannot  apply  to  Peter.*> 

2.  The  precept  of  Jesus  to  forgive  injuries"  has  been  asserted 
to  be  contrary  to  reason  and  nature.  A  few  of  the  most  eminent 
heathen  philosophers,  however,  have  given  the  same  direction.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  Confucius,  "  never  to  revenge  injuries."  Socrates, 
in  his  conversation  with  Crito,^  says  to  him,  "  the  person,  then, 
who  has  received  an  injury  must  not  return  it,  as  is  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar."  Cicero  declares,^  "  that  nothing  is  more  lauda- 
ble, nothing  more  becoming  a  great  and  excellent  man,  than  pla- 
cability and  clemency."  Seneca  says,'"  "I  would  pardon  an  in- 
jury, even  without  a  previous  benefit  from  the  injurer,  but  much 
more  after  it."  He  also  declares,  that  "  if  the  world  be  wicked, 
wc  should  yet  peresvere  in  well-doing,  even  amongst  evil  men." 
Phocion,  when  going  to  suffer  death  imjustly,  charged  his  son 
with  his  last  breath,  that  he  should  show  no  resentment  against 
his  persecutors." 

It  has,  further,  been  objected  to  the  Christian  precept  of  for- 
giveness, that  it  is  given  in  a  general  indefinite  way  ;  whereas 
there  ate  certain  restrictions,  without  which  it  would  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences.  It  must  be  interpreted  consistently  with 
what  nature  dictates  to  be  our  duty  in  preserving  our  reputation, 
liberty,  and  property;  and  in  doing  all  we  can  in  our  several  sta- 
tions to  hinder  all  injury  and  injustice  from  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves. "  Undoubtedly  it  must.  But  these  exceptions  are  so 
plain  that  they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently  need 
not  be  specified.  The  Christian  religion  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self- 
defence,  or  seeking  legal  redress  of  injuries,  in  cases  where  it 
may  be  expedient  to  restrain  violence  and  outrage.  But  all  the 
explications  it  gives  of  the  duty  of  forgiveness  are  consistent  with 
these.  For  the  substance  of  what  it  recommends  relates  chiefly 
to  the  temper  of  the  mind ;  that  we  be  ready  to  pass  by  small 
affronts,  and  not  forward  to  execute  private  revenge,  and  that  we 
be  candid  in  interpreting  the  designs  and  actions  of  those  who 
injure  us.  This  will  engage  us  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  lit- 
tle to  be  forgiven  ;  and  thus  will  prevent  the  occasion  of  addi- 
tional injuries.  The  Gospel  proposes  the  example  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  his  conduct  to  .sinful  men,  as  the  general  rule  of  our 
lenity  and  forbearance ;  and  enjoins  forgiveness  and  sincere  re- 
conciliation, in  case  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  receiving 
into  full  favour.!'^  That  \^  do  not  demand  rigorous  satisfaction 
in  other  cases,  and  that  we  still  preserve  benevolent  affections  to- 

'  The  subject  of  tlic  above-noticed  objection  is  fully  considcreil  in  Mr. 
Simpson's  Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  2S8— SOi 

»  Matt.  V.  23,  24.  »  Mark  iii.  5.  x.  14. 

«  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  Gal.  v.  2.  «  Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 

0  Newcome's  Observ.  part  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  9.  Blair's  Paraph,  of  Christ's 
Sermon  on  thi>  Mount. 

'  Luke  x^ii.  3,  4.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15.  •  Sect.  x. 

«  DeOfficiis,  ch.  25. 

to  I)e  Beneticiis,  ch.  viii.  14.    De  Ira,  book  ii.  ch.  34. 

»i  See  also  Plutarch  de  Ira  cohibenda.  Marc.  Antonin.  de  Vita  sna,  book 
vii.  sect.  15.    Butler's  Sth  and  9th  Sermons.  The  Rambler,  vol.  iv.  No.  1S5. 

ta  Lukfe  xvii.  3, 4. 


wards  an  unrelenting-  enemy.  And  a  man  may  really  forgive  an 
injury,  so  far  as  it  is  pensonal,  while  his  relation  to  society  may 
oblige  him,  for  the  general  good,  to  prosecute  the  oirender."'^ 

3.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies' '  it  has  been 
argued, "  if  love  carry  with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friendship, 
and  tiiese  arc  due  to  all  men,  what  distinction  can  we  then  make 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men  ?'^  But  a  love  of  esteem 
and  complacence  can  never  be  intended  by  Christ,  whose  design 
was  to  recommend  the  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  while  he  enjoins 
good-will  to  persons  of  every  character.  In  all  moral  writings, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  love  generally  signifies,  what  it  docs 
in  this  precept  of  Christ,  benevolence  and  good-will ;  which  may 
be  exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  tho.se  whom  we  cannot  es- 
teem, and  whom  we  are  even  obliged  to  punish.  A  parent  exer- 
cises this  towards  a  wicked  and  disobedient  child  ;  and  it  is  this 
love  which  Jesus  recommends,  from  the  motive  of  resemblance 
to  our  heavenly  Father."' J 

4.  The  commandment  of  Jesus,  "  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves," is  also  objected  to,  as  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to  be 
observed." 

"  Loving,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  in  moral  writings  usually 
signifies  benevolence  and  good-will  expressing  itself  in  the  con- 
duct. Christ  thus  explains  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  to 
the  lawyer  who  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  by  the  beautiful 
parable  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan. '«  The  precept  we  arc 
considering  may  be  understood,  (1.)  As  requiring  that  we  have 
the  same  kind  of  affection  to  our  fellow-creature  as  to  ourselves, 
disposing  us  to  prevent  his  misery  and  to  consult  his  happiness 
as  well  as  our  own.  This  principle  will  be  an  advocate  within 
our  own  breasts  for  our  fellow-creatures  in  all  cases  of  competi- 
tion and  interference  between  them  and  us,  and  hinder  men  from 
being  too  partial  to  themselves.  This  inward  temper  is  the  only 
effectual  security  for  our  performing  the  several  offices  of  kind- 
ness which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  (2.)  It  may  require 
that  wc  love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain  proportion  as  we 
love  ourselves.  A  man's  character  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour,  considered  absolutely,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  self-love ;  for  when 
the  one  overbalances  the  other,  and  influences  the  conduct,  that 
denominates  the  character  either  selfish  or  benevolent ;  and  a 
comparison  is  made  in  this  precept  between  self-love  and  the  love 
of  our  neighhour.  The  latter,  then,  must  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  former,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due  proportion.  We 
have  no  measure  by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  affections 
and  principles  of  action,  considered  in  themselves.  This  must  be 
determined  by  the  actions  they  produce.  A  competent  provision 
for  self  has  a  reasonable  bound.  When  this  is  complied  with, 
the  more  care,  and  thought,  and  property,  persons  employ  in  do- 
ing good  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the 
law  of  perfection,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
(3.)  The  words  may  be  understood  of  an  equality  of  affection. 
Yet  still  a  person  would,  in  fact,  and  ought  to  be,  much  mora 
taken  up  and  employed  about  himself  and  his  own  concerns,  than 
about  others  and  their  interests.  For  besides  the  one  common 
affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  would  have  seve- 
ral other  particular  affections,  passions,  and  appetites,  which  ha 
could  not  possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  others. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equaUty  of 
affection  to  hoth,  yet  regard  to  ourselves  would  be  more  preva- 
lent than  attention  to  others  and  their  concerns.  And  it  oughl 
to  be  so,  supposing  still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded ; 
because  each  person  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  intrusted  with  him* 
self,  and  therefore  care  of  his  own  interests  and  conduct  particu- 
larly belong  to  each.  Besides,  moral  obligation  can  extend  no 
further  than  to  natural  possibility.  Now  we  have  a  perception 
of  our  own  interests,  like  consciousness  of  our  own  existence, 
which  wc  always  carry  about  with  us,  and  which,  in  ite  continu- 
ation, kind,  and  degree,  seems  impossible  to  be  felt  in  respect  to 
the  interests  of  others.  Therefore,  were  we  to  love  oiur  neigh- 
bour in  the  same  degree  (so  far  as  this  is  pos.sibIe)  as  we  love 
ourselves,  yet  the  care  of  oiu-selves  would  not  be  neglected.  The 
temper  and  conduct  to  which  due  love  of  our  neigbours  would 
lead  us  is  described  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  A  really  good  man  had  rather 
be  deceived  than  be  suspicious ;  had  rather  forego  his  known 
right  than  run  the  hazard  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  temper  extends  to  every  different  relation  and  cir- 
cumstance of  life,  so  as  to  render  a  man  better.  Reasonable  good- 

15  Foster  ajainst  Tindal,  pp.  257—261. 1st  edit.    Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation,  p.  340. 
n  Matt.  V.  43—46.  is  Christianity  &c.  p.  342. 

»«  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.  261— 264.  Balguy's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  13. 
1'  Matt.  xix.  19.    Luke  x.  27,  &c.  Levit.  xix.  17, 18.  34.  Deut.  x.  17—19. 
19  Luke  X.  25-37. 
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will,  and  right  behaviour,  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  are  in  a 
manner  the  same ;  only  that  the  former  expresses  the  principle 
Bs  it  is  in  the  mind  ,  the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become 
external."' 

The  precepts,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us,2  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  are  not  merely  intel- 
ligible and  comprehensive  rules,  but  they  also  furnish  the  means 
of  determining  the  particular  cases  which  are  included  under 
them.  In  any  instance  of  his  conduct  to  another,  if  a  man  sin- 
cerely asks  himself,  what  he  could  reasonably  desire  that  person 
should  do  to  him,  or  how  he  himself  would  wish  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  circumstances,  his  own  mind  will  present  a  proper  rule 
of  action  in  that  instance.  These  precepts  are  likewise  useful 
means  of  moral  improvement,  and  afford  a  good  test  of  a  person's 
progress  in  benevolence.  For  as  it  requires  practice  and  moral 
discernment  to  apply  them  properly  to  particular  cases,  the  more 
aptly  and  expeditiously  any  one  does  this,  the  greater  must  be 
his  proficiency  in  disinterested  kindness. 

The  excellence  and  utility  of  these  moral  maxims  have  en- 
gaged the  sages  of  the  East  to  adopt  them.  In  the  fables,  or  ami- 
cable instructions,  of  Veshnoo-Sarma,  is  the  following  sentiment  : 
"  He  who  regards  another's  wife  as  his  mother ;  another's  goods 
as  clods  of  earth  ;  and  all  mankiiid  us  himself,  is  a  philosopher." ^ 
And  Confucius  has  this  precept,  "  Use  others  as  you  desire  to  be 
used  yourself."'* 

5.  The  command  of  God,  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,^  and 
the  sanctions  by  which  it  is  enforced,  "  he  that  belleveth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  be'ieveth  not  shall  he  con- 
demned,"'' have  been  objected  against  by  Mr.  Tindal.  He  says 
"  Faith,  considered  in  itself,  can  neither  be  a  virtue,  or  a  vice  ; 
because  men  can  no  otherwise  believe  than  as  things  appear  to 
them."^  "  Yet  that  they  appear  in  such  a  particular  manner  to 
tlie  understanding  may  be  owing  entirely  to  themselves."  Now 
let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  is  nowhere  said  or  insinu- 
ated in  the  New  Testament,  that  those  shall  be  condemned  for  un- 
belief who  never  heard  the  Gospel,  or  who  never  had  it  laid  be- 
fore them  with  proper  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
spirit  of  Christianity  teaches,  that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  transgression,  and  that  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no 
law.8  It  declares  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in 
everj'  nation  he  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him.9  All  threatenings  must  be  understood  of  un- 
believers who  had  sufficient  light  and  evidence  otfered  to  them, 
and  who,  through  inattention,  neglect,  wilful  prejudice,  or  from 
corrupt  passions  and  views,  have  rejected  it,  as  Christ  says,  John 
iii.  19.  XV.  22.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  those 
who  wilfully  refuse  the  light  that  would  direct  and  comfort  them 
should  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  such  refusal.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  usual  government  of  God  in  the  natural  and  mo- 
ral world.'"  The  sanctions  with  which  our  Lord  enforces  the 
precept  of  faith  in  him,  though  generally  applied  to  a  future  judg- 
ment, do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  it ;  but  only  to  the 
admission  of  the  Christian  converts  into  the  Christian  churcli, 
after  Christ's  ascension,  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  adiuittcd 
them  himself.  Jesus  here,  upon  leaving  the  world,  gives  his  apos- 
tles the  same  power  which  he  himself  had  exercised,  and  orders 
them  to  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  "  He  that  believeth  not, 
shall  be  condemned"  or  accountable  for  his  sins.  This  answers 
to  the  denunciation  which  Christ  had  often  made  against  those 
who  should  not  receive  liim  ;  "  that  they  should  die  in  their  sins." 
Thus  John  iii.  18,  19.  What  this  damnation  or  condemnation 
was,  we  see,  John  \'iii.  24.  "  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  The 
same  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  John  xx.  23.  Matt.  xvi.  19.  All 
these  texts  declare,  that  upon  the  first  receiving  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, Christ,  and  his  apostles  in  his  name,  forgave  those  that 
believed  and  were  baptized  ;  and  what  was  then  done  here  would 
be  confirmed  in  heaven.  But  they  have  no  relation  to  their  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  at  which  time 
every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  his  works,  and  according 
to  what  he  has  received."'' 

«  Bp.  Butler's  Sermons,  No.  12.  (Works,  vol.  1.  pp.  204—217.)  Hartley 
on  Man,  part  ii.  ch.  2.  prop.  38. 

a  Matt.  vii.  12.  s  Wilkins's  translation,  p.  287. 

*  t^ninese  Book  of  Maxims,  3d  Classical  Book,  article  12.  Du  Halde's 
History  of  Chma,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.  edition  1741. 

»  1  John  iii.  23.    John  vi.  29.  e  Mark  xvi   16. 

■«  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  p.  51.  In  "  Christianity  not  founded 
on  Argument,"  is  the  same  objection,  pp.  8.  17,  18, ;  though  the  author  rea- 
sons in  the  manner  here  stated  in  answer  to  it  in  p.  64.  of  his  own  book. 

»  Romans  iv.  15.  v.  13.  »  ]  Cor.  v,  12.  Acts  x.  34,  35. 

"  Leechman's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  sermon  23.  p.  2-10,  &c 

u  Ben  Mordecai's  LeUers,  the  7th,  p.  847.  Campbell  in  loc.  Foster's 
Sermon.s,  vol.  in.  sermon  9.  on  tlie  Morality  of  Faith :  also,  1  Cor.  xv  17 
Sjmpson'a  Evidences,  pp.  261—277. 


VIII.  Objection  8. — Chridianity  produces  a  timid  passive 
fpirit,  and  alto  enlirely  overluvlcs  the  generous  sentiments  of 
friendslup  and  patriotism . 

AxswER. — 1.  Itis  a  peculiar  feature  of  Christian  moralit}%  that 
it  entirely  omits  precepts  founded  on  false  principles,  those  which 
recommend  .fictitious  virtues ;  which,  however  admired  and  cele- 
brated, are  productive  of  no  salutary  eliects,  and,  in  fact,  are  no 
virtues  at  all.  Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  the  most  part  constitu- 
tional, and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  any  salutary  effects,  by  in- 
troducing peace,  order,  or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the 
usual  perpetrator  of  all  the  violences,  which,  from  retaliated  in- 
juries, distract  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation.  It  is 
the  chief  instrument  which  ambition  employs  in  her  unjust  pur- 
suits of  wealth  and  power,  and  is  therefore  so  much  extolled  by 
her  votaries.  It  was,  indeed,  congenial  with  the  religion  of  pagans, 
whose  gods  were  for  the  mo.st  part  deceased  heroes,  supposed  to 
be  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  rapines,  murders,  adul- 
teries, and  other  mischiefs,  which  they  had  perpetrated  upon 
earth  ;  and  therefore,  with  them,  this  was  the  first  of  virtues,  and 
had  even  engrossed  the  denomination  of  virtue  to  it.self.  But 
Christians  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  to  inflict  evil,  that  they 
are  forbid  even  to  resist  it;  that  is,  to  repel  one  outrage  by 
another  ;'^  they  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge  in- 
juries, that  one  of  their  first  duties  is  to  forgive  them  ;  so  far  from 
being  incited  to  destroy  their  enemies,  that  they  are  commanded 
to  love  them  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  to 
overcome  evil  with  good.  With  reference  to  this  pacific  disposi- 
tion of  Christianity,  a  celebrated  sceptic'^  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury objected,  that  a  state  composed  of  real  Christians  could  not 
subsist.  We  may,  however,  ask,  in  the  words  of  an  acute  ob- 
server of  human  nature,  whom  no  one  will  charge  with  credulity 
or  superstition :  "  Why  not  ?  Citizens  of  this  profession  would 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  several  duties,  and  a  great  zeal  to 
fulfil  them  :  they  would  have  a  just  notion  of  the  right  of  natu- 
ral defence ;  and  the  more  they  thought  they  owed  to  religion, 
the  more  sensible  they  would  be  of  what  they  owed  to  their  coun- 
try. The  principles  of  Christianity,  deeply  engraven  upon  the 
heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  false  honour  of 
monarchies,  the  human  virtues  of  republics,  and  the  servile  fear 
of  despotic  states.""  The  .same  author  also  mentions  it  as  "  an 
admirable  thing,  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  seems  to  have 
for  its  object  only  the  felicity  of  another  life,  does  also  constitute 
our  happiness  in  this.""' 

But  though  Christianity  exhibits  no  commendation  of  fictitious 
virtues,  it  is  so  far  from  generating  a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  forms  men  of  a  singular  cast ;  some  would  say,  of  a  sin- 
gular courage.  "  It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  offending  God 
and  doing  injury  to  man  ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  superior 
to  every  other  fear.  They  must  carry  on  a  constant  war  against 
evil ;  but  '  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal.'  Was  it 
a  timid  character  which  Christ  designed  to  form,  when  he  sent 
his  disciples  through  all  the  world  to  propagate  his  religion  1 
They  were  to  penetrate  into  every  country  ;  they  were  to  address 
men  of  every  nation,  and  tongue,  and  language ;  they  were  to 
expose  themselves  to  himger  and  nakedness,  to  ridicule  and  in- 
sult, to  persecution  and  death.  None  of  these  things  must  deter 
them  :  they  must  be  daily  speaking  the  word  of  life,  however  it 
may  be  received,  and  to  whatever  dangers  it  may  expose  them. 
They  must  hazard  all  for  the  propagation  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  world.  The  lives  of  Christians  have,  in  numberless 
instances,  displayed  the  efficacy  of  these  divine  principles.  Can 
such  instances  of  active  exertion,  of  persevering  labour,  of  patient 
suffering,  be  adduced,  as  those  which  have  been  displayed  by  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  1  That  they  make  not  the  noise  of  those 
that  sack  cities,  and  desolate  countries,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
the  work  of  destruction,  is  certainly  not  to  their  dispraise.  Their 
method  of  reforming  the  world,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of 
man,  is  not  by  bi'ute  force,  but  by  implanting  in  the  soul  the 
sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  goodness :  the  fruit  will  be  cer- 
tain felicity.     Christianity  does  all  her  work,  and  effects  all  her 

•aMatt.v.  39.  Itis,  however,  tobeobserved  that  this  precept  applies  pn';i- 
cipally  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  Let  such  leave 
the  judgment  of  their  cause  to  Him,  for  whose  sake  they  suffer.  It  is  also 
to  be  recollected  that  this  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  was  designed  chiefly  to 
correct  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  who  thought  that  every 
outrage  should  be  resented  lo  the  uUnost,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  hatred  and 
strife  was  fostered.  See  some  excellent  observations  on  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  in  Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp. 
154, 15.5. 

.13  M.  Bayle. 

»«  RIontesquieu,  Esprit  de  Loix,  livre  xxiv.  ch.  6.  (CEuvr«s,  torn.  ii.  p.  254 
edit.  Paris,  1796.)    See  also  ch.  iii.  pp.  250, 251. 

«»  Ibid.  p.  252. 
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purposes,  by  means  of  principles  ;  she  employs  and  she  pennits 
no  other  way  besides."' 

Answeii. — 2.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which 
IS  founded  on  the  silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  friendship, — 
(l)y  which  terms  is  usually  understood  a  mutual  attachment  sub- 
sisting between  two  persons,  and  founded  on  a  similarity  of  dis- 
position, will,  and  manners)  ;  whence  it  is  insinuated  that  Chris- 
tianity aflbrds  no  countenance  to  private  friendship  ;  various 
satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
enact  any  laws,  nor  give,  like  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
professed  distjuisitions  concerning  friendship.  In  the  first  place, 
a  pure  and  sincere  friendship  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  choice  ;  and  from  its  delicacy,  it  is  reluctant  of 
the  very  appearance  of  compulsion.  Besides,  it  depends  ujion 
similarity  of  disjwsition,  upon  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  alfec- 
tion,  ?nd,  in  short,  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  which 
arc  not  within  our  control  or  choice,  that  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  pass  through  life  without  having  enjoyed  friendship 
ill  all  t/uit  perfection  of  which  we  may  sujipose  it  capable.  Nor 
if  this  could  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ral virtue  and  happiness.  Such  strong  jiarlial  attachments  usually 
lead  persons  to  ])rcfer  their  friends  to  the  public.  Friendships  of 
this  kind  have  subsisted  among  savages  and  robliers.  Theseus 
and  Pirith  us,  whom  modern  sceptics  have  jiroduced  as  ap- 
platided  instances,  were  equally  remarkable  for  friendship,  rapes, 
and  plunder.  Such  attachments  arc  hurtt\d  to  society  and  to  man- 
kind :  they  weaken  public  virtue  and  general  charily.  As  how- 
ever mankind  are  prone  to  form  them,  it  would  have  been  a 
defect  in  the  Christian  religion,  had  it  enjoined  or  even  recom- 
mended friendship  in  this  extreme.  Accordingly  the  Gospel  sets 
such  attachments  very  low,  as  consistent  with  the  lowest  selfish- 
ness. i/"y?  tfo  good  to  them  irho  do  good  to  yon,  -what  tlinnk 
have  ye  ?  Do  not  eveti  the  publicans  the  same  ?  (Matt.  v.  46.) 
On  all  tlicsc  accounts,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  for  Christ 
to  enact  laws  on  the  sulject  of  friendship,  which,  indeed,  could 
not  possibly  be  the  object  of  a  divine  command  ;  for  such  laws 
must  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  practice, 
and  on  a  subject  in  its  nature  totally  incompatible  with  restraint. 
The  propriety,  therefore,  of  such  an  omission  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  catidid!u  considers  the  nature  of  the  temper  and 
disjwsilion  enjoined  b)'  the  Gospel.  U  the  end  of  its  command- 
ment he  (as  we  know  is  the  case)  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart 
and  faith  7111  feigned,  and  charity  of  the  most  enlarged  and  dilVu- 
eive  kind,  Christianity  would  long  before  this  time  have  been 
charged  with  inconsistency  by  its  adversaries,  if  any  laws  had 
been  made  either  directly  or  by  consequence  confining  its  exer- 
cise. Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  liavc  expressed 
in  the  Gospel  any  particular  approbation  of  friendship.  "  It  might 
have  inflamed  that  propensity  to  it  which  nature  had  already 
made  sufficiently  strong,  and  which  the  injudicious  encomiums 
of  heathen  moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and  dangerous 
height.  Our  divine  lawgiver  showed  his  wisdom,  equally  in  what 
he  enjoined,  and  what  he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exactly,  what 
no  pagan  philosoi)her  ever  knew,  where  to  be  silent,  and  where 
to  speak.  It  was  not  his  intention,  it  was  indeed  far  below  his 
dignity,  to  say  fine  things  upon  popular  subjects  ;  pleasing  per- 
haps to  a  few,  but  utterly  useless  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  ///* 
object  was  of  a  much  more  important  and  extensive  nature  :  to  in- 
culcate the  plain,  humlile,  practical  duties  of  piety  and  morality  ; 
the  duties  that  were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable  obli- 
gation, such  as  were  essentially  necessary  to  our  well-being  in  tliis 
life,  and  our  everlasting  happiness  in  the  next.  Now,  the 
warmest  admirers  of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to  raise  it  into  a 
duty,  much  less  a  duty  of  this  high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is 
an  amiable,  it  is  often  a  laudable  attachment  :  but  it  is  not  a  nc- 
cessarj-  requisite,  either  to  the  present  welfare  or  the  future  .salva- 
tion of  mankind  in  general,  and,  consequently,  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  distinct  place  in  the  Christian  system."^ 
But  though  the  Gospel  makes  no  specific  provision  for  friend- 
ship (and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  good  reasons),  yet  it  does  not 
prohibit  that  connection  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  Christ,  whose  chosen  friend  and  com- 
panion was  the  beloved  apostle  John,  and  whose  friendship  for 
Martha,  Mary,  Lazarus,  and  others,  the  evangelical  historians 
have  delineated  in  the  most  amiable  manner.  "  If  he  had  his 
beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot  surely  be  acting  con- 
trary to  his  sentiments,  if  we  also  have  ours;"  but  let  us  take 
heed  what  choice  we  make.  Ye  are  my  friends,  says  Christ,  if 
IE  DO  whatsoeveh  I  COMMAND  xoc.  (John  XV.  14.)     On  the 

«  Bcgue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  220. 
»  Bj).  Porteus's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 


contrary,  the  fnendship  of  the  tuorldit  enmity  -with  God:  •who' 
soever  therefore  -will  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of 
God.  (James  iv.  4.) 

Axsweh. — 3.  Equally  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  the  silence  of  the  Gospel  with  respect  to  patriotism  ;  which 
(it  has  been  asserted)  Jesus  Christ  has  now  here  taught  or  enforced 
by  precept  or  by  example. 

What  is  patriotism  ? — The  love  of  our  country.  But  what 
love  ?  'I'he  bigoted  love  cherished  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  impelled  them  to  abominate  every  other 
nation  as  accursed,  and  to  refuse  to  render  them  even  the  slightest 
good  oflice  ? — The  proud  love  displayed  by  the  Greeks,  which 
despised  the  rest  of  mankind  as  ignorant  barbarians  7 — The  am- 
bitious love  of  conquest,  that  predominated  among  the  Romans, 
and  stimulated  them  to  enslave  the  world  ? — That  selfish  love,  so 
much  vaunted  of  in  modern  times,  which  leads  men  to  seek  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  country,  regardless  of  the  morality  of  the 
means  by  which  that  aggrandizement  is  to  be  accomplished ; 
which  fosters  party-spirit,  engenders  strife  and  every  evil  passion, 
encourages  slavery,  and  excites  one  part  of  the  human  raA;  to 
murder  and  extiri)atc  the  other  7 — No.  Of  this  spirit  Chris- 
tianity knows  nothing.  "  Patriotism  is  that  Christian  love  which, 
tvhile  it  respects  as  sacred  the  rights  and  the  welfare  ofr.ynRX 
land,  of  zv^nr  foreign  individual,  teaches  us  to  manifest  within 
the  limits  of  justice  special  alTeetion  to  our  own  country,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  special  tics  by  which  we  are  united  with  the  region 
that  gives  us  birth.  If  our  Lord,  then,  inculcated  by  his  own 
lips,  or  by  the  pen  of  his  apostles,  the  universal  obligation  of  jus- 
tice and  love  :  if,  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  justice  and  love, 
he  pronounces  that  wrong  and  fraud  are  the  more  sinful  when 
directed  against  the  Brethren  ;^  that  while  we  do' good  unto  all 
men,  we  are  bound  specially  to  do  good  unto  them  who  are  of 
the  household  of  faith  i"^  that  aflection  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  is  mutually  to  be  evinced  between  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters  :  He  has  decided  that 
every  additional  tie,  by  which  man  is  connected  with  man,  is  an 
obligation  to  additional  love  :  He  has  established  the  duty  of  pa- 
triotism, by  establishing  the  very  principle  from  which  the  duty 
necessarily  flows.  If  He  bore,  with  unwearied  patience,  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  persecution  unto  death,  from  his  Jewish  adver- 
saries ;  if  he  mourned  with  the  most  tender  sympathy  over  the 
impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;*  if  He  repeated,  at  a  second 
risk  of  his  life,  his  cflbrts  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen 
the  Nazarenes  ;'  by  his  own  conduct  he  sanctioned  patriotism, 
by  his  conduct  he  exemplified  it,  by  his  own  conduct  he  com- 
manded it."'  And  the  example,  which  Jesus  Christ  thus  gave 
in  his  own  person,  we  find,  was  followed  by  his  apostles,  who, 
both  before  and  after  his  crucifixion,  fnst  and  principally  laboured 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  their  own  people,  the  Jews. 
Even  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  he  entered 
into  those  places  where  the  Jews  resided,  first  directed  his  labours 
to  them ;  and  such  was  his  patriotism,  that  he  could  not  only 
say,  JMy  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that 
they  might  be  sensed  (Rom.  x.  1.)  ;  but,  with  a  love  as  ardent 
as  it  was  pure,  he  also  declared,  /  could  wish  myself  accursed 
from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the 
fenh,  who  are  Israelites.  (Rom.  ix.  3,  4.) 

Nor  is  the  Old  Testament  history  destitute  of  instances  of  the 
noblest  and  most  disinterested  patriotism.  Of  all  the  examples 
recorded  either  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one  surpassing  that  of  the  illus- 
trious Hebrew  legislator,  Moses.  His  attachment  to  the  people 
over  whom  he  presided  presents  his  character  in  a  most  amiable 
point  of  view.  When  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  was  mani- 
fested against  them,  after  their  idolatrous  conduct  at  Mount  Si- 
nai, how  forcibly  did  he  intercede  in  their  favour  !  Yet  now,  if 
thou  wilt  forgive  their  sins  ;  .  ,  .  .  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  book,  which  thou  hast  written.  (Exod.  xxxii. 
32.)  On  another  occasion,  when  it  is  related  that  the  Almighty 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  IsraeUtes,  and  even  offered  to 
make  of  him  a  greater  natioii  and  mightier  than  they,  how  nobly 
did  he  sacrifice  every  view,  which  ambition  might  have  suggested 
to  him,  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the  love  of  his  people  !  After 
powerfully  interceding  from  various  considerations,  that  they 
might  again  be  forgiven,  he  obtained  this  answer  to  his  supplica- 
tions, /  have  pardoned,  according  to  thy  word.  (Num.  xiv 
20.)     It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  in* 

»  1  Cor.  vi.  8.  «  Gal.  vi.  10.    See  also  IUb.  ix.  1—3.  x.  I.  Jti.  14. 

s  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  Luke  xiii.  34.  xix.  41,  42.         ^ 
6  Luke  iv.  16—30.  MaU.  xiii.  54.  Mark  vi.  1—6.  . 

1  Gisbome'sSermonson  Christian  Morality,  p.  260.  The  who^^f  his  four- 
teeutl)  and  fifteenth  discourses  is  particularly  worthy  of  perusaT 
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stances  from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  from  the  book  of 
Psalms.  (See  a  beautiful  and  affecting  passage  breathing  the 
purest  patriotism  in  Psal.  cxxxvii.  4,  5.)  So  far,  indeed,  was  an 
attachment  to  the  country,  in  which  Providence  has  placed  us, 
inculcated  among  the  Jews,  that  they  were  required,  when  talien 
captive  to  another  land,  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  they 
were  carried  away  captives,  and  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it  : 
for,  adds  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  peace  thereof  ye  shall 
have  peace.  (Jer.  xxix.  7.)' 

True  patriotism  is  never  at  variance  with  true  morality,  and 
the  moral  character  is  not  complete  without  it.  A  strict  performT 
ance  of  our  duty  to  the  community  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and 
to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  involves  no  infringement 
of  our  private  duties,  or  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men  :  each  ia 
sufficiently  distinct,  and  each  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed. 
He  is  seldom  found  to  be  a  good  parent,  brother,  or  friend,  who 
neglects  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  government ;  and  he 
cannot  be  a  good  patriot  who  neglects  any  civil,  social,  or  rela- 
tive duty.  "  It  is  not  natural  for  a  Christian  to  enter  into  the  anti- 
pathies, or  to  embroil  himself  in  the  contentions  of  a  nation,  how- 
ever he  may  be  occasionally  drawn  into  them.  His  soul  is  much 
more  in  its  element,  when  breathing  after  the  present  and  future 
happiness  of  a  world.  In  undertakings,  both  public  and  private, 
which  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries,  and  enlarge  the  comforts  of 
human  life,  Christians  have  ever  been  foremost ;  and  when  they 
have  conceived  themselves  lawfully  called,  even  into  the  field  of 
battle,  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  time  bravery.  But  the  hero- 
ism, to  which  they  principally  aspire,  is  of  another  kind :  it  is 
that  of  subduing  their  own  spirit,  doing  good  against  evil,  seeking 
the  present  and  eternal  good  of  those  who  hate  them,  and  laying 
down  their  lives,  if  required,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

IX.  Objection  9. — The  Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  in 
the  world. 

Answeh. — This  assertion  was  first  promulgated  by  the  author 
of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand 
different  forms  in  those  publications  which  have  since  been  issued 
from  the  press  by  the  opposers  of  revelation.  In  refutation  of 
this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  view  ahead}'  exlii- 
bited  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.2  It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  does 
relate  immoral  actions;  and  every  impartial  history  of  mankind 
must  do  the  same.  The  question  is,  whether  they  be  so  related 
as  to  leave  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  serious 
reader.  If  so,  and  if  the  Bible  be  the  immoral  book  which  it  is 
asserted  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the  reading  of  it  should  have  re- 
claimed millions  from  immorality  1 — a  fact  that  is  too  notorious 
to  be  denied  by  impartial  observers.  Every  man  residing  in  a 
Christian  country  will  acknowledge  (unless  he  have  an  end  to 
answer  in  saying  otherwise)  that  those  people  who  read  the 
Bible,  believe  its  doctrines,  and  endeavour  to  form  their  lives  by 
its  precepts,  are  the  most  sober,  upright,  and  useful  members  of  the 
community ;  and  that  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discredit  the 
Bible,  and  renounce  it  as  the  rule  of  tlieir  lives,  are,  generally 
speaking,  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices ;  such  ns  profane  swear- 
ing, lying,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness.  It  is  surely  very  singu- 
lar, that  men  by  regarding  an  immoral  book  should  learn  to  prac- 
tise morality ;  and  that  others  by  disregarding  it  should  learn  the 
contrary.  •  How  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  principles  and  reasonings 
of  infidels,  though  frequently  accompanied  with  great  natural 
and  acquired  abilities,  are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression 
on  sober  people]  Is  it  not  because  the  men  and  their  communi- 
cations are  known  1  How  is  it  that  so  much  is  made  of  the  falls 
of  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Jonah,  Peter,  and  others?  The  same 
things  in  heathen  philosophers,  or  modern  unbelievers,  would 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  All  the  declamations  of  our  ad- 
versaries on  these  subjects  plainly  prove  that  such  instances  with 
us  are  more  singnilar  than  with  them.  With  us  they  are  occa- 
sional, and  afford  matter  for  deep  repentance ;  with  them  they 
are  habitual,  and  furnish  employment  in  the  work  of  palliation. 
The  spots  on  the  garments  of  a  child  attract  attention ;  but  the 
filthy  condition  of  the  animal  that  wallows  in  the  mire  is  disre- 
garded, as  being  a  thing  of  course.  The  morality,  such  as  it  is, 
which  is  found  among  deists,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
little  exterior  decorum.  They  explicitly  deny  that  there  is  any 
thing  criminal  in  a  wicked  intention.^  The  great  body  of  these 
writers  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their  safety, 
mterest,  or  reputation.    Actions  proceeding  from  these  principles 

>  Tuke  on  the  Duties  Q|Religion  and  Morality,  as  inculcated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  pp.  195—198.^  ' 

»  See  pp.  146,  M7.  and  152—156.  supia. 
"  VolnejIfcLaw  of  Nature,  p.  18.    See  also  p.  25.  supra. 


must  not  only  be  destitute  of  virtue,  but  wretchedly  defective  as 
to  their  influence  on  the  well-being  of  society.  If  the  heart  be 
inclined  towards  God,  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life  becomes 
a  matter  of  choice ;  but  that  which  is  performed,  not  for  its  own  " 
sake,  but  from  fear,  interest,  or  ambition,  will  extend  no  farther 
than  the  eye  of  man  can  follow  it.  In  domestic  life  it  will  be 
but  little  regarded;  and  in  retirement  not  at  all.  Such,  in  fact, 
is  the  character  of  infidels.  "  Will  you  dare  to  assert,"  says 
Linguet,  a  French  writer,  in  an  address  to  Voltaire,  "  that  it  is 
in  philosophic  families  we  are  able  to  look  for  models  of  filial 
respect,  conjugal  love,  sincerity  in  friendship,  or  fidelity  among 
domestics'!  Were  you  disposed  to  do  so,  would  not  3'our  own 
conscience,  your  own  experience,  suppress  the  falsehood,  even 
before  your  lips  could  utter  it?"'' 

Much,  however,  of  the  immoral  statements  which  are  asserted 
to  exist  in  the  Bible  is  founded  on  a  xvi/fnl  inattention  to  the 
wide  ditYerence  that  subsists  between  ancient  and  modern  man- 
ners. The  characteristic  distinction  of  modern  manners  is,  the 
free  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life 
and  conversation.  Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modern  man- 
ners;— hence  that  system  of  decorum,  delicacy,  and  modesty 
(founded  on  the  morahty  of  Scripture)  which  belong  entirely  to 
this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  it 
exists.  But  in  the  ancient  world  there  was  nothing  of  this  in- 
tercourse. Women  were  either  wholly  shut  up,  as  among  the 
Asiatics  of  all  ages ;  or  were  slaves,  handmaids,  and  inferiors,  as 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages;  or,  by  the  effect 
of  custom  (as  de.spotic  as  positive  law),  they  could  not  converse 
or  go  abroad  but  with  their  own  immediate  family,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  what  we  call  and  feel  to  be  deli- 
cacy and  modesty,  and  the  whole  system  resulting  from  them, 
had  no  existence  among  sucl\  nations.  Men  wrote  only  to  men ; 
laws  were  given  only  to  men ;  history  was  read  only  by  men. 
Every  thing  was  called  by  the  name  originally  affixed  to  it ;  and 
as  such  names  had  no  adjunctive^  signification,  arising  only  from 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  they  excited  ideas  of  indelicacy 
or  immodesty  no  more  than  similar  names  excite  such  ideas 
among  the  naked  Indians,  And  hence,  as  a  profound  critic^ 
long  ago  remarked,  there  is  the  same  diflerence  between  the  free 
language  of  Scripture  and  the  free  language  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  as  there  is  between  the  nakedness  of  a  courtesan 
and  the  nakedness  of  an  Indian. 

.dll  things  -ivhatsoever  ye  -vouhl  that  men  should  do  to  yon, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them. — Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that 
curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;  and  pray  for  them 
thdt  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. — The  grace  of 
God,  ivhich  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men,  hath  appeared; 
teaching  us,  that  denying  wigodliness  and  -worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
Tjor-ld.'^ 

Such,  reader,  is  an  epitome  of  Christian  morality.  Judge  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  its  enemies,  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  world. '^ — "  The  Gospel,"  says 
the  profound  and  penetrating  Locke,  whom  no  one  will  accuse 
of  enthusiasm,  "  contains  so  perfect  a  body  of  ethics,  that  reason 
may  be  excused  from  the  inquiry,  since  she  finds  men's  duty 
clearer  and  easier  in  revelation  than  in  herself,"8 


•The  Bible  inculcates  a  spirit  ofintok' 


X.  Objection  10. 

ranee  and  persecution . 

Answeii, — The  ancient  adversaries  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as 
their  more  modern  copyists,  have  represented  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  of  an  unsocial,  unsteady,  surly,  and  solitary  complexion, 
tending  to  destroy  every  other  but  itself.  And  it  must  lie  owned 
that  it  does  tend  to  destroy  every  other,  in  the  same  manner  as 
truth  in  every  subject  tends  to  destroy  falsehood,  that  is,  by  rw 
tional  conviction.  The  same  objection  might  be  urged  against 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which  destroyed  the  Cartesian  fa- 
bles, or  against  the  Copernican  system,  because  the  visions  of 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho-Brahe  vanished  before  it.  The  sun  extin- 
guishes every  inferior  lustre.  And  the  glimmering  lamps  of 
human  knowledge,  lighted  up  by  the  philosophers,  served,  in- 
deed, to  conduct  them  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place;  but 
this  must  naturally  be  sunk  in  a  superior  lustre,  when  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  should  arise.     The  Gospel,  therefore,  is  so  un- 

*  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire ;  but  disapproved  of  his  opposition 
to  Christianity.  See  his  Review  of  that  author's  works,  p.  264.  Fuller's 
Gospel  its  own  Witness,  pp.  72.  74,  75. 

s  Dr.  Bentley.  e  Matt.  vii.  12.  v.  44    Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 

■>  Concerning  the  contradictions  to  morality,  which  are  falsely  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  Scriptures,  see  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book  li.  chap.  ix.  sect.  v. 

e  Locke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  a  d.  1696.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  327. 4to 
edit. 
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sociable  as  to  discredit  error,  with  which  it  is  as  incompatible  as 
hght  with  darkness.  But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will 
calmly  examine  the  Bible,  that  its  pages  do  not  inculcate  any 
such  thing  as  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations 
with  an  almost  absolute  intolerance,  were  never  more  strongly 
marked  by  these  characteriHtics  than  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
Christ  appeared.  Even  the  apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a 
share  of  this  character.  J\faster,  said  John,  we  saw  one  casting 
out  dtivils  in  thy  name,  and  ive  forbad  him,  because  he  folloiu- 
eth  not  with  us.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Forbid  him  not  ; 
fur  he  that  is  not  aq-ainst  us  is  for  us.  Again,  John  and  James, 
moved  with  indignation  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  Samaritan 
village,  because  they  declined  to  receive  their  Master,  said  unto 
him,  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  ive  command ^re  to  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  E/ias  did?  lint  he  turned  and 
rebuhed  them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  maimer  of  spirit 
ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  mciCs 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  So  intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  and  so  benevolent  was  that  of  Christ.  In  this 
nation,  then,  and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  born  and  educated. 
But,  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing,  or  warranting  intole- 
rance and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  ell  instances,  their  odiousncss 
and  guilt;  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  per- 
son, the  most  absolute  moderation,  liberality,  and  candour; — not 
indeed  the  fashionable  liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modern 
times,  a  professed  indilfcrence  to  truth  and  holiness ; — but  a  be- 
nevolent and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid  and 
just  one  towards  every  argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of 
nations,  sects,  or  party,  as  such,  were  to  him  nothing;  distinc- 
tions of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every 
tiling.  According  to  this  scheme,  he  framed  his  instructions  and 
his  life ;  and  the  same  catholic  spirit  and  freedom  from  intole- 
rance characterize  the  writings  of  his  apostles. 

The  moderation  of  pagan  governments,  and  their  liberality  in 
granting  unlimited  indulgence  to  the  different  modes  of  worship 
that  obtixined  among  the  heathens,  have  been  magnified  by  the 
opposers  of  Christianity,  and  eulogized  as  if  universal  liberty  had 
been  allowed,  v/ithout  any  restraint  upon  the  open  or  secret 
practices  of  men  in  the  exercise  of  religion.  But  this  representa- 
tion is  quite  contrary  to  the  truth.  The  Roman  government,  in 
its  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries  (which  were  infa- 
mous for  their  voluptuousness  and  debaucheries'),  conducted 
ils:'lf  solely  by  the  maxims  of  civil  policy,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  religious  pretexts  of  the  worshippers.^  And 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  religion  of  Christ  than  the 
malicious  suggestion  which  one  infidel  repeats  after  another,  that 
persecution  for  religion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise  to  the 
Christian  system ;  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  real  truth,  as 
might  be  proved  by  many  facts  recorded  in  history.  To  instance 
only  a  few : — the  Athenians  allowed  no  alteration  whatever  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  ;3  and  therefore  Socrates  suffered 
death,  as  a  setter-forth  of  straiige  gods,"^  in  the  same  city  of 
Athens  in  which,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Paul 
of  Tarsus  was  charged  with  the  same  crime,  by  certain  philo- 
sophers of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,  because  he 
preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  (Acts  xvii.  18.) 
But  were  a  similar  severity  to  l)c  employed  by  any  Christian 
state,  it  would  be  imputed  not  merely  to  the  policy  of  governors, 
but  to  the  temper  of  priests.  The  odious  bigotry  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  41.)  will  not  easily  escape  the  recollection 
of  any,  but  of  those  who  will  impute  no  fault  nor  arraign  any 
crime,  except  it  be  found  to  involve  in  its  consequences  the 
friends  of  revealed  religion.  Had  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at 
Rome,  which  prohibited  the  worship  of  new  or  foreign  gods,' 
been  considered  as  the  edict  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  loudest 
complaints  would  have  been  uttered  against  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
by  which  it  was  dictated.     And  if  the  demolition  of  the  temple 


«  Respecting  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against  the  Israelites  for 
pultinji  to  death  the  Canaanites  anJ  other  naUons,  see  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book  ii. 
chap.  ix.  sect.  v. 

»  See  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  procecdinjs  of  the  Roman  eo- 
vcrnment  in  this  affair,  in  Livy's  History,  l>ook  xxxi.'s.  chapters  8 — 19.  The 
celebrated  decree  asainst  the  Bacchanalian  uieetings  is  still  extant  on  a 
plate  of  copper,  which  was  dug  up  about  the  miildle  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

»  Isocrat.  in  Areopag.  p.  374.  edit.  Basil.  1582. 

«  Diog.  LaiJrt.  de  VitisFhilosophorum,  Ub.  ii.  c.  5.  §  19.  torn.  i.  p.  174.  edit. 
Longolii.  JElism.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  Xenophon.  Memorabilia  Socratis, 
Ub.  i^  c.  1.  ..,,., 

»  Separatim  neraohabessit  Deos ;  neve  novos,  sive  advenas,  nisi  publice 
adscitos,  privatini  colunto.  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Op.  torn.  xi. 
p.  371.  edit.  Bipont. 


of  Serapis  and  Isis  had  been  effected  by  the  order  of  an  ecclesi 
astical  synod,  instead  of  a  heathen  senate,"  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  styled  an  atrocious  outrage  upon  the  inalienable  rights 
of  private  judgment,  instead  of  being  represented  as  proceeding 
from  the  use  of  "  a  common  privilege,"  and  ascribed  to  the 
"  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy."'  Tiberius  prohibited  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Jewish  worship,  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and 
restrained  the  worship  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul  ;*  while  Claudius 
employed  penal  laws  to  abolish  their  religion.^  Domitian  and 
Vespasian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former 
confined  some  of  them  in  the  island.^?,  and  whipped  or  put  others 
to  death."'  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
assertion,  that  intolerance  and  persecution  owe  their  introduction 
to  Christianity :  since  the  violent  means,  which  for  three  hundrea 
years  after  its  origin  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
this  very  religion — at  the  time  when  its  professors  arc  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  both  inoffensive  and  unambitious — 
are  too  well  known  to  be  controverted."  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  government  to  provide  for  the  security  of  society  and  of 
moral  order.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  an  important  object  of 
attention,  even  with  pagan  governments.  The  writings  of  the 
opposers  of  revelation,  in  our  own  day  especially,  are  subversive 
of  both.  Under  the  mask  of  free  inquiry  (which  the  Gospel  de- 
mands and  invites,  and  of  which  it  has  stood  the  test  for  more 
than  eighteen  centuries,  as  it  will  to  the  end  of  time),  they  have 
compiled,  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  oft-refuted  produc- 
tions of  former  infidels,  and  have  circulated  from  the  press,  tracts 
of  the  most  destructive  tendency  to  the  public  morals  and  safety. 
And  when  they  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  deliberately  violated 
laws  of  their  country,  they  call  it  persecution.  "  But  persecution  in 
every  degree,  and  whatever  abridges  any  man  in  his  civil  rights  on 
account  of  his  religious  tenets — provided  he  be  a  peaceable  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  and  can  give  a  proper  ground  of  confi- 
dence, that  his  principles  require  or  allow  him  to  continue  so — 
is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;"  as  well  as  all 
acrimony,  revihng,  contempt,  or  misrepresentation,  in  religious 
controversy.'^ 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  men,  calling  themselves  Christians, 
have  persecuted  others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed 
rivers  of  innocent  blood  :  but  the  Gospel  does  not  authorize  such 
a  conduct,  and  therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  it.  Such  perse- 
cutions prove,  that  those  who  inflicted  them  were  not  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  real  Christianity.  Facts  and  experience,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  it  is  not  the  fi-iends  but  the  enemies  of 
the  Gospel, — not  sincere  beUevers,  but  apostates  and  atheists, — 
who  have  been  the  most  cruel  oppressors  and  persecutors  both 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Of  this  we  have  a  signal  and 
memorable  instance  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  revolu- 
tion, where,  not  merely  the  usurped  power  of  the  papal  anti- 
christ was  subverted,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  pro- 
scribed, and  atheism,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  substituted  in 
its  place.'^ 


SECTION  II. 

THE  WONDERFUL  HARMONY  AND  INTIMATE  CONNECTION,  SUB- 
SISTING BETWEEN  ALL  THE  PARTS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  IS  A  FUR- 
THER PROOF  OF  ITS  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  AND  ORIGINAL. 

The  HARMONY  AND  INTIMATE  CONNECTION  Subsisting  be- 
tween all  the  parts  of  Scripture  are  no  mean  proof  of  its 
authority  and  divine  original. 

Other  historians  differ  continually  from  each  other :  the 
errors  of  the  first  writers  are  constantly  criticised  and  cor- 

•  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  §  3.  p.  44.  edit.  Bipont. 

I  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  and  note  (15.) 

8  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  .losephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  Suetonius, 
inTiberio,  c.  36.    Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.  torn.  v.  p.  48.  edit.  Bipont. 
»  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  c.  25. 
10  Suetonius,  in  Domitiano,  c.  10. ;  in  Vespasiano,  c.  13. 

II  Sec  p.  84.  supra. 

i»  "Taking  away  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  the  liberty,  any  of  the  rights  of 
our  brethren,  merely  for  serving  their  Maker  in  such  manner  as  they  are 
persuaded  they  ought,  when  by  so  doing  they  hurt  not  human  society,  or 
,iny  member  of  it,  materially,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  all  justice  and 
liuinanity  :  for  it  is  pimishing  those  who  have  not  injured  us,  and  who,  if 
they  mistake,  deserve  only  pity  from  us."  Archbp.  Secker's  Works,  twI. 
iii.  p.  271.  In  the  following  pages,  the  learned  prelate  exposes  the  sinful- 
ness of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  shows 
that  persecution-is  not  of  Christian  but  of  heathen  origin. 

IS  Compare  pp.  25,  26.  supra.  On  the  subject  above  discussed,  the 
reader  will  find  many  interesting  facts  and  profoimd  obsen-ations  in  Mr 
Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  part  i.  ch.  5.  pp.  62—70.  See  also  Mr, 
Haldane's  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  42—68. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
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rected  by  succeeding  adventurers,  and  their  mistakes  are  sure 
to  meet  with  the  same  treatment  from  those  who  come  after 
them.  Najs  liow  often  does  it  happen,  that  contemporary 
writers  contradict  each  other  in  relating  a  fact  whicn  has 
happened  in  th'^ir  own  time,  and  within  the  sphere  of  their 
own  knowledge  1  But  in  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  dissent 
or  contradiction.  They  are  not  a  book  compiled  by  a  single 
author,  nor  by  many  hands  acting  in  confederacy  in  the  same 
age ;  for  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  com- 

Sosing  a  consistent  sclieme;  nor  would  it  be  astonishinn;^to 
nd  the  several  parts  in  a  just  and  close  connection.  But 
most  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  lived  at  very  different 
times,  and  in  distant  places,  thi'ough  the  long  space  of  about 
sixteen  hundred  years  ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  confederacy 
or  collusion  ;  and  yet  their  relations  agree  with,  and  mutually 
support  each  other.  Not  only  human  historians,  but  philoso- 
phers even  of  the  same  school,  disagree  concerning  their 
tenets ;  whereas  the  two  testaments,  like  the  two  cherubs 
(Exod.  XXV.  20.),  look  steadfastly  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  the  mercy-seat  which  they  encompass.  The  holy 
Avriters,  men  of  different  education,  faculties,  and  occupa- 
tions,— prophets,  evangelists,  apostles,— notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  time  and  place,  the  variety  of  matter,  consisting 
of  mysteries  of  providence  as  well  as  mysteries  of  faith,  yet 
all  concur  uniformly  in  canying  on  one  consistent  plan  of 
supernatural  doctrines ;  all  constantly  propose  the  same  in- 
variable tnith,  flowing  from  the  same  fountain  through  dif- 
ferent channels.  Go,  then,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  ex- 
amine them  closely  and  critically.  Can  you  find  mte  writer 
controverting  the  statements  or  opinions  of  his  predecessor  1 
One  historian  who  disputes  any  fact  which  another  had 
stated  1  Is  there  in  the  prophets  any  discrepancy  in  doctrines, 
precepts,  or  predictions  ]  However  they  vary  in  style,  or 
manner  of  illustration,  the  sentiment  and  the  morality  are  the 
same.  In  their  predictions  they  exceed  one  another  in  par- 
ticularity and  clearness,  but  where  is  there  any  contradiction  1 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  New  Testament.  The  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Christianity  harmonize  together  :  one  writer 
may  enlarge  upon  and  explain  what  another  has  said,  may 
add  to  his  account,  and  carry  it  further ;  but  he  never  contra- 
dicts him.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  that  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  restoration  of  our  primitive  dignity  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of 
one  whole,  united  in  close  dependence  and  mutual  congruity. 
The  same  essential  agreement,  and  the  same  mutual  aepen- 
dency  of  one  upon  another,  obtains  also  among  the  chief 
practical  precepts,  as  well  as  between  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  Those  tend  to  form  the  temper  and 
character  which  these  require.  Whence,  then,  arises  this 
harmony  of  Scripture  ]  Had  the  writers  been  under  no  pe- 
culiar divine  influence,  they  would  have  reasoned  and  specu- 
lated like  others,  and  their  writings  would  have  opposed 
each  other.  But  if  they  were  inspired, — if  they  all  wrote 
and  spoke  under  the  influence  of  tlie  same  spirit, — then  is 
this  harmony  accounted  for  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  it  upon  any  other  principle.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  all  Scripture  is  not  only  genuine  and  authentic,  but  di- 
vinely inspired. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  harmony  subsisting  be- 
tween the  sacred  writers,  it  has  repeatedly  b  sen  objected  that 
there  are  contradictions  both  to  morality  as  well  as  among 
the  different  writers  themselves  ;  and  thence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  they  cannot  have  been  inspired.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  those,  who  of  late 
years  have  been  most  forward  to  charge  the  Scriptures  with 
contradictions,  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
matter;  having  borrowed  their  objections  from  preceding  op- 
posers  of  revelation ;  who,  instead  of  directing  their  attention 
to  the  original  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written, 
have  founded  their  objections  on  various  translgtions  in  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  But  the  contradictions,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  seemingly  only,  and  not  real ;  they  per- 
plex on\y  superficial  readers ;  nor  is  there  one  single  instance 
that  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solution.  The  collation  of 
manuscripts,  a  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in  the  an- 
tiquities and  customs  of  those  countries  where  the  scenes 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  lay,  and  the  affairs  were  trans- 
acted, will  clear  the  main  difficulties  ;  and  a  careful  distinc- 
tion of  the  different  senses  of  words,  as  well  as  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  times,  together  with  the  occasions  on 
which  the  various  books  were  written,  will  frequently  remove 


the  seeming  contradictions,  and  render  the  harmony  between 
the  sacred  writers  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day.  If  some 
difficulties  should  still  remain,  let  them  be  viewed  as  we  do 
those  of  creation  and  providence ;  and  they  will  form  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that,  like  the  others,  with  increasing  knowledge,  they 
also  will  be  dispelled,  i 


SECTION  III. 

THK    PRESERVATION   OF   THE  SCRIPTURES,  A  PROOF  OF  THEIR 
TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  ORIGIN. 

As  the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection  of  all  the  parts 
of  Scripture  cannot  rationally  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause 
than  their  being  all  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  foreknowledge;  so  also  is  their  astonishing  and  (we 
majr  say)  miraculous  preservation  a  strong  instance  of 
God's  providential  care,  a  constant  sanction  and  confirmation 
of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  continued  by  him  without 
intermission  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  Whence  comes  it, 
that  while  the  histories  of  mighty  empires  are  lost  in  the 
waste  of  time,  the  very  names  of  their  founders,  conquerors, 
and  legislators  are  consigned  with  their  bodies  to  the  silence 
and  oblivion  of  the  grave  1  Whence  comes  it  that  the  his- 
tory of  a  mean,  insignificant  people,  and  the  settlement  of 
God's  church,  should  from  its  very  beginning,  whiA  is 
coeval  with  the  world  itself,  to  this  day  remain  full  and  com- 
plete P  Whence  comes  it  that  nothing  is  left  of  innumera- 
ble volumes  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  admiration  and  care  of  all  mankind 
seemed  to  conspire,  and  that  the  Scriptures  have,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  come  down  to  our  time  entire  and  genuine  ■? 
During  the  captivity,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  ark  itself, 
and  every  glory  of  the  Jewish  worship,  was  lost;  during 
the  profanation  of  Antiochus  (1  Mace,  i,  56,  57.)  whosoever 
was  found  with  the  book  of  the  law  was  put  to  death,  and 
every  copy  that  could  be  found  burned  with  fire ;  the  same 
impious  artifice  was  put  in  practice  by  several  Roman  empe- 
rors during  their  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  especially 
by  Dioclesian,  who  triumphed  in  his  supposed  success 
against  them.^  After  the  most  barbarous  havoc  of  them,  he 
issued  an  edict,  commanding  them,  on  pain  of  death  under 
the  most  cruel  forms,  to  deliver  up  their  Bibles.  Though 
many  complied  with  this  sanguinary  edict,  the  greater  part 
disregarded  it ;  and  notwithstanding  these,  and  numberless 
other  calamities,  the  sacred  volumes  have  survived,  pure 
and  uncorrupted,  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  that  more  than  Eg^^ptian  darkness  which  over- 
whelmed religion  for  several  centuries ;  during  which  any 
falsification  was  secure,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Hebrew  language  being  entirely  unknown  to  all  but  the 
Jews  ;  and  yet  they  have,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices,  pre- 
served with  scrupulous  care  even  those  passages  which  most 
confirm  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  providence  of  God  having 
been  graciously  pleased  to  make  their  blindness  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  obstinacy 
an  instrument  to  maintain  and  promote  his  doctrine  and  his 
kingdom.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  present  low  state  of 
many  churches,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  others,  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  Scriptures  translated  for  their 
use ;  happy  in  this  respect,  that  their  particular  misfortune 
is.  of  service  to  the  general  cause,  inasmuch  as  so  many 
copies  in  so  many  difierent  languages,  preserved  under  so 
mdny  untoward  circumstances,  and  differing  from  each  other 
in  no  essential  point,  are  a  wonderful  proof  of  their  authen- 
ticity, authority,  and  divinity.  All  the  designs  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Scriptures,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  have 
been  defeated.  The  Bible  still  exists,  and  is  triumphant, 
and  doubtless  will  exist  as  long  as  there  is  a  church  in  the 
world,  that  is,  until  the  end  of  time  and  the  consummation 
of  all  things. 

>  On  the  contradictions  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in  the  sacred 
writings,  see  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  vii. 

a  There  is  a  chasm  in  the  Jewish  history  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  viz.  between  the  death  of  Nehemiah  and  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees ;  but  Judaea  being,  during  that  period,  a  province  of  Syria,  and 
under  the  prefecture  of  it,  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  of  course  involved  in 
that  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  subject.— This  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  captivity. 

»  See  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Dioclesian 
(which  was  continued  with  u.nrelenting  fury  by  Maxiniin),  in  Dr.  Lardner'a 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xl.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  Mi.  pp.  293—329.  4to.  vol 
iv.  pp.  273—295.  • 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE  PRESENT 
AND  ETERNAL  HAPPINESS  OK  MANKIND,  CONSTITUTES  ANOTHER 
UNANSWERABLE  PROOF  OF  THEIR  DIVINE  INSPIRATION. 

I.  Jlppcah  of  Christian  apologists,  anil  testimonies  of  hea- 
then adversaries,  to  the  beneficial  rffecta  of  the  Gospel  upon 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  frst  Christians. — II.  Sum- 
mary review  of  its  blessed  effects  on  society,  especially  in 
private  life. — HI.  On  the  political  state  of  the  -world. — IV. 
On  literature. —  Christianity  not  chargeable  -with  the  crimes 
of  those  -who  have  assumed  the  name  of  Christians,  while 
they  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  every  Christian  feeling. 
— V.  Historical  facts,  further  attesting  the  benefts  conferred 
by  the  Gospel  on  the  ivorld. — VI.  The  effects  respectively 
produced  by  Christianity  and  infdelity  in  private  life,  con- 
trasted, particularly  under  adversity,  afflictions,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  futurity. 

The  page  of  history  sliows  tljat  no  regular  government 
was  ever  established  without  some  religion;  as  if  the  former 
was  defective  without  the  latter,  and  the;  one  was  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  other.  And  it  also  shows,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Romans,  that  while  nations  cnerishcd  a  re- 
gard for  morality  and  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath, 
prosperity  attended  them  ;'  hut  that  when  immorality  became 
universal,  their  power  and  prosperity  as  rapidly  declined. 
That  religion,  or  virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of  God 
and  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  of 
vast  public  importance,  is  one  of  those  self-evident  axioms, 
in  which  all  thinking  persons  instantly  acquiesce.  It  has, 
however,  been  reserved  for  our  own  times  to  witness  the 
bold  assertion,  that  "it  is  a  pul)lic  injury,"  and  to  have  the 
question  triumphantly  demanded,  "  W  ho  that  has  read  the 
page  of  history,  will  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  benefit 
to  any  nation  or  society  of  people,  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted'?" 

What  the  deadly  efiects  of  infidelity  have  been,  is  known 
to  every  one  who  is  in  any  deffree  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years, — viz.  anarchy, 
immorality,  profaneness,  murders  innumerable,  confusion, 
and  every  evil  work.2  What  have  been  tlie  effects  actually 
produced  by  Christianity,  an  appeal  to  the  pages  of  history 
will  readily  show.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  object  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  gratify  idle  curiosity  and  afford  us  barren  and  specula- 
tive knowledge.  It  every  where  aims  directly  at  the  heart, 
and  through  tlie  heart,  to  influence  thelife.  Nothing  is  want- 
ing to  remedy  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  to  fit  men 
for  the  worship  and  felicity  of  heaven,  but  that  they  should 

«  The  teslimony  of  the  historian  Poly  bius  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
pagan  superstition  in  fortifying  the  sentiments  of  moral  oliligalion,  and  sii])- 
porting  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  is  so  weigtity  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  insert  it;  more  especially,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  attribute  it  to  the  inlluonce  of  credulity  on  the  author  himself  who  was 
evidently  a  sceptic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  bene- 
fits which  iiiigbtin  any  way  How  from  siiperstilioti,  are  secured  to  an  in- 
comparably greater  degree  by  the  belief  of  true  religion.  "But  among 
all  the  useful  institutions  (says  Polybius)  that  demonstrate  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  Roman  government,  the  most  considerable,  perhaps, 
Is  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  to  hold  concerning  the  gods;  and 
that,  which  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  the  very  tiling  by  which  this  republic  ischiclly  suslaineil, 
— I  mean  superstition,  which  is  impressed  with  all  its  Jerrors,  and  inllu- 
ences  the  private  actions  of  the  citizens  and  thenublic  administration  of  the 
state,  to  a  desree  that  csm  scarcely  be  exceeded.  The  ancients,  therefore, 
acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated  the  no- 
tions concerning  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  infernal  punishments;  but 
much  rather  are  those  of  the  present  age  to  be  charged  tcith  rashness  and 
absurdity  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these  opinions  ;  for,  not  to  mention 
other  effects  that  tlow  from  such  an  institution,  if  among  the  Greeks,  for 
example,  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureties, 
with  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity.  But  the  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of  their  magistracies  and  in  embassies  clis- 
ourse  the  greatest  sums,  are  prevailed  on,  by  the  single  obligation  of  an 
oath,  to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty.  And,  as  in  other 
states  a  man  is  rarely  to  be  found  whose  hands  are  pure  from  public  rob- 
bery, so  among  the  Romans  it  is  no  less  rare  to  discover  one  that  is  tainted 
with  this  crime."— Hampton's  Polybius,  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  pp.  405,  406. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and 
Scripture,  yet  it  assumed  as  true  several  principles  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  presenation  of  public  manners  ;  such  as  a  persuasion  of  invisible 
power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring  the  divine  vengeance  for  the  attainment  of 
any  present  advantage,  and  the  divine  approbation  of  virtue:  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  it  w.is  the  mi.vturc  of  truth  in  it  which  gave  it  aU  its 
utility. — Hairs  Discourse  on  Infidelity.    (Sermons,  p.  73.  note.) 

«  See  a  few  instances  of  the  effects  of  atheism,  supra,  pp.  25,  26. :  and 
also,  infra,  p.  176.  f  -i  1 1-  , 
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believe  and  obey  the  Bible.'  Werf  all  men  thus  sincerely 
and  curdiuUy  to  believe  and  obey  it  as  a  divine  revelation, 
how  would  the  moral  face  of  the  world  be  changed  !  How 
would  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose  1  Wherever,  indeed, 
it  has  thus  been  embraced,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have 
hern  the  result.  A  brief  review  of  the  positive  benefits  pro- 
duced by  (Jhristianity  on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  also  in  private  life,  will  show  that  it  is  and  could 
only  be  of  heavenly  origin,  and  afford  a  satisfactory  refuta- 
tion of  the  6avils  of  its  enemies.'' 

I.  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity 
prove  that  the  first  converts  were  reformed  characters,  and 
the  Defences  or  Apologies,  which  many  of  them  published 
against  tlie  accusations  of  unbelievers,  also  demonstrate  the 
virtues  that  adorned  the  primitive  (christians. 

Thus,  althougli  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  Paul 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  but  to  exhort  men 
to  virtue,  yet  some  incidental  passages  of  his  writings  evince 
that  he  reformed  the  manners  of  his  converts,  and  rendered 
tliem  ashamed  of  their  former  vices.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  he  thus  expresses  himself: — What  fruit  hadyethen 
in  those  things  luherenf  ye  are  ntnv  ashamed?  for  the  end  of 
these  things  is  death.  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin  and 
become  the  servants  of  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and 
the  end  everlasting  life.  (Rom.  vi.  21,  23.)  Tliis  apostle  also 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Corintiiians,  observes  that  some  of  them 
were  reclaimed  by  the  Gospel : — Be  not  deceived,  neither  for- 
nicators., nor  adulterers,  nor  idolaters^  nor  effeminate  persons, 
nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  drunk- 
ard", nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Jlnd  such  were  some  of  you  ,-  but  ye  are  wa.'shed,  ye  art 
sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God.  (1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.)  Peter,  in  the  ifollowin^  pas- 
sage, alludes  to  the  reformation  wrought  among  the  Jewish 
converts  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  other  places  . — The  time pait 
of  our  lift  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, when  we  walked  in  lusciviousness,  lust,  excess  of  wine, 
reveUins;s,  bunquetlings,  and  abominable  idolatries,  wherein 
they  thmk  it  strange  tfiat  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  ex- 
'cess  of  riot.  (1  Pet.  iv.  3,  4.) 

The  various  Christian  apologists,  whom  the  persecutions 
of  the  pagans  compelled  to  vindicate  tin  ir  character  and  con- 
duct, have  borne  ample  testimony  to  their  exemplary  lives 
and  conversation.  Among  these,  the  attestations  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Athenagoras  (both  of  whom  had  been  heathen 
philosophers),  TertuUian,  Minucius  Felix,  Origcn,  and  Lac- 
tantius,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice;  but  the  limits  of 
this  work  compel  us  to  admit  only  two  or  three. 

1.  From  the  following  passage  of  Justin  Martyr,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  mighty  change  was  wrought,  in  his  time,  on  the 
proselytes  to  "the  Gospel.  "  We,"  says  the  philosopher, 
"  who  formerly  delighted  in  adulter>s  now  observe  the 
strictest  chastity.  We,  who  used  the  charms  of  maffic,  have 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  true  God  ;  and  we,  who  valued  mo- 
ney and  gain  above  all  things,  now  cast  what  we  have  in 
common,  and  to  distribute  every  man  according  to  his  ne- 
cessities."* 

2.  "  We  deny  not,"  says  Tertullian  fwho  lived  about 
sixty  years  later  than  JusUnJ,  "  a  pledge  left  with  us  :  w'e 
defile  no  man's  marriage-bcu,  we  piously  educate  orphans, 
relieve  the  indigent,  and  render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  'ITie 
husband,  now  cured  of  his  former  jealousy,  turns  his  wife 
and  her  new  modest)'  out  of  his  house  ;  the  father,  so  tender 
of  his  undutiful  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  when  he  be- 
comes a  Christian  and  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  the  master, 
hitherto  so  kind  to  a  faithless  ser\'ant,  disbands  him  on  be- 
coming religious  and  faithful.  So  much  is  the  Christian 
name  hated,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  Gospel, 
that  the  husband  prefers  a  talse  wife,  the  father  a  rebellious 
son,  and  the  master  a  knavish  ser\'ant,  to  having  them  good 
and  virtuous  Christians."" 

3.  "  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  the 
cavils  and  objections  of  the  philosopher  Celsus,  written  about 
A.  D.  246, — "  Inquije  into  the  lives  of  some  amongst  us : 

»  "  If,"  says  a  late  eloquent  antagonist  of  Christianity, — "  If  all  were  per- 
fect Christians,  individuals  would  Jo  their  duly  ;  the  people  would  be  obe- 
dient to  the  laws;  the  chiefs  just;  the  magisti'ates  incorrupt;  the  soldiers 
would  despise  death  ;  and  there  would  be  neither  vanity  nor  luxury  in  such 
a  state.'' — Kocsseau,  Uu  •ontrat  Social,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8. 

«  The  following  statement  of  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  by 
Christianity  on  the  world,  is  abridged  from  Dr.  Ryan's  elaborate  "History 
of  the  effects  of  Religion  on  Mankind"  (3J  edit.  Svo.  Edinburgh.  1806),  col- 
laledwiih  Bp.  Porteus's  Tract  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity. 

»  Apol.  c.  2.  •  Tertullian,  Apol.  c  3. 
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compare  our  former  and  present  mode  of  life,  and  you  will 
find  in  what  impieties  and  impurities  men  were  involved  be- 
fore they  emhraced  our  doctrines.  But  since  they  embraced 
them,  how  just,  grave,  moderate,  and  constant  are  they  be- 
come !  yea,  some  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  purity  and 
poodness,  as  to  abstain  even  from  lawful  enjoyments :  the 
church  abounds  with  such  men.  wherever  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  prevailed.  How  is  it  possible  they  can  be  pes- 
tilent members  of  society,  Avho  have  converted  many  from 
the  sink  of  vice  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  a  life  of  temper- 
ance, conformable  to  the  dictates  of  rigrht  reason  1  We  re- 
claim women  from  immodesty,  quarrelliner  with,  or  parting 
from,  their  husbands ;  men  from  the  wild  extravagance  oi 
the  sports  and  theatres  ;  and  restrain  youth,  who  are  prone 
to  vice  and  luxury,  by  painting,  not  only  the  vileness  of  lust, 
but  the  punishment  reserved  for  the  vicious  and  dissolute."' 

4.  "  They  are  not  Christians,"  says  Lactantius  (who 
flourished  a.  d.  306),  "  but  pagans,  who  rob  by  land,  and 
commit  piracy  by  sea  ;  who  poison  their  wives  for  their  dow- 
ries, or  their  husbands  that  they  may  marry  their  adulterers ; 
who  strangle  or  expose  their  infants,  commit  incest  with 
heir  daugi'iters,  sisters,  mothers,  or  vestals,  who  prostitute 
their  bodies  to  unnatural  lusts,  seek  heaven  by  witchcraft, 
and  commit  other  crimes  odious  to  relate."^  The  same  wri- 
ter also,  contrasting  the  contradictions  between  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  practice  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  little 
effects  that  resulted  from  them,  with  the  purity  and  efficacy 
of  the  Gospel,  has  the  following  animated  passage :  "  Give 
me  a  man  who  is  choleric,  abusive  in  his  language,  head- 
strong, and  unruly  ;  with  a  very  few  words, — the  words  of 
God, — I  will  render  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Give  me  a 
greedy,  covetous,  parsimonious  man,  and  I  will  presently  re- 
turn him  to  you  a  generous  creature,  freely  bestowing  his 
money  by  handfuls.'  Give  me  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  man ; 
instantly  his  ferocity  shall  be  transformed  into  a  truly  mild 
and  merciful  disposition.  Give  me  an  un^ist  man,  a  foolish 
man,  a  sinful  man;  and  en  a  sudden  he  shall  become  honest, 
wise,  and  virtuous.  So  great  is  the  efficacy  of  divine  wis- 
dom, that  when  once  admitted  into  the  human  heart,  it  expels 
folly,  the  parent  of  all  vice  ;  and  in  accomplishing  this  great 
end,  there  is  no  occasion  for  anj'^  expense,  no  absolute  need 
of  books,  or  deep  and  long  study  or  meditation.  The  benefit 
is  conferred  gratuitously,  easily,  expeditiously ;  provided  the 
ears  and  the  heart  thirst  after  wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  accomplish  such  important  pur- 
poses as  these  ]"3  Thus  is  the  infinite  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity evinced,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  over  every  other  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  Lactantius,  it  should  be  recollected,  had 
himself  been  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  here  delivers  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  pagans  direct  testimonies 
to  the  virtues  of  men  whom  they  cruelly  persecuted,  yet  the 
works  of  heathen  writers  incidentally  furnish  ample  and  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  their  innocence  and  worth.  To  adduce  one 
or  two  instances  : — it  was  a  common  saying  of  the  heathens, 
that  a  person  was  a  good  man,  o??///  he  was  a  Christian. 
Plinv,  in  the  memorable  letter  already  cited,''  says,  on  the 
information  of  some  apostate  Christians,  that  their  great 
crime  consisted  in  assemblino'  together  on  a  stated  day  be- 
fore light,  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God  ;  and  that  they 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any 
wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adul- 
tery, NEVER  to  falsify  their  wm-d,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  commit- 
ted to  them  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  He  adds,  that  though 
he  put  two  Christian  women  to  the  torture,  he  discovered 
NOTHING  besides  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  perseverance  of  Christians  in  a  life  of  ex- 
emplary piety  prevailed  so  far  that  the  apostate  emperor  Ju- 
lian, in  an  epistle  to  Arsacius,  aheathenpontiff'(written  a.  d. 
430),*  recommended  their  charities  and  other  virtues  to  the 
imitation  of  the  pagans,  and  desired  Arsacius  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  meai^  by  which  the  superstition  of  the  Christians  was 
propagated,  viz.  by  sanctity  of  life,  by  kindness  to  strangers, 
and  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  He 
recommends  an  imitation  of  their  virtues  ;  exhorts  the  pon- 
tiff" to  prevail  on  the  priests  of  Galatia-to  attend  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  ;  enjoins  works  of  charity ;  and  desires  him 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  build  houses  for  the  accommo- 

«  Origen  contra  Celsutn,  lib.  i.  Origen  was  singularly  eminent  for  his 
exemplary  learning  and  piety. 

»  Lactantius,  Instit.  Uivin.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  349,  350.  edit.  Bi- 
pont. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.  torn.  i.  p.  232.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  S'j  J  p.  84.  supra.  »  Julian.  Epist.  130. 


dation  of  strangers  of  whatever  religion.  "  It  tV,"  adds  the 
emperor,  "  a  disgrace  to  the  pagans  to  disregard  those  of  their 
mvn  religion,  while  Christians  do  kind  offices  to  strangers 
and  enemies.^''  From  this  admission  of  Julian,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Christians  were  improved  in  benevolence  and  morals 
by  the  Gospel ;  and  even  the  heathens  were  improved  by  the 
example  of  the  Christians.  These  involuntary  testimonies 
of  heathens  to  the  innocence  and  virtues  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  we  shall  find  corroborated  by  various  other  proofs, 
which  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  exhibit. 

II.  If  we  advert  to  the  Effects  of  Christianity  on  so- 
ciety IN  GENERAL,  wc  shall  find  that  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  indepen- 
dent nations ;  broke  down  the  partition  which  separated  the 
Heathens  and  Jews,  abated  their  prejudices,  and  rendered 
them  more  liberal  to  each  other.  It  checked  pride  and  re- 
venge, those  sources  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  promoted 
humility  and  forgiveness ;  it  rendered  its  sincere  professors 
just  and  honest,  and  inspired  them  with  firmness  under  per- 
secution. The  apostles  and  evangelists  endured  the  severest 
sufferings  rather  than  renounce  their  religion ;  nor  could  the 
primitive  Christians  who  succeeded  them  be  induced  by 
threats  or  torments  to  desert  their  profession.  They  neither 
repined  nor  railed  at  their  enemies,  but  endured  various  ex- 
cruciating torments  with  invincible  meekness,  patience,  and 
resignation.  Further,  wherever  the  benign  influence  of  the 
Gospel  has  penetrated,  it  has  descended  into  families,  and 
carried  with  it  peace  and  happiness.  The  female  sex,  which 
is  degraded  and  maltreated  m  modern  heathen  nations,  as  it 
was  among  many  of  the  ancient  pagan  nations,  is  elevated, 
wherever  Sie  Gospel  has  spread,  to  that  rank  in  society  to 
which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  the  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  women  has  beenproportionably  improved.^ 
Polygamy  has  been  abolished,  and  divorce  is  permitted, — 
not  to  gratify  the  levity,  caprice,  or  profligacy  of  either  party 
(for  in  Rome  at  least  the  women  also  had  the  power  of  di- 
vorce, where  their  licentiousness  was  eaual  to  that  of  the 
men), — but  only  in  the  case  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  nuptial 
vow.  It  is  true,  that  in  certain  countries  of  Europe,  where 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  far  corrupted  as  to  lose 
nearly  all  its  influence,  illicit  connections  may  be  formed, 
adulterous  intrigues  pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature 
perpetrated,  with  but  little  dishonour.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
Britain  and  other  Protestant  countries,  where  the  Gospel  has 
had  a  freer  course;  for,  though  the  same  dispositions  are  dis- 
covered in  great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  the  fear  of  the  pub- 
lic frown  holds  most  of  them  in  awe.  From  the  lowest  de- 
gradation and  oppression  the  female  sex  has  been  raised  to 
respect,  cultivation,  and  refinement,  to  a  rank  and  influence 
in  society,  which  they  possess  only  in  Christian  countries, 
where  their  interest  and  happiness  are  uniformly  and  pro- 
perly consulted  in  every  important  concern  in  life.  We  have 
no  public  indecencies  between  the  sexes,  no  law  that  requires 
prostitution.  If  any  unnatural  crimes  be  perpetrated,  they 
are  not  common  ;  much  less  are  they  tolerated  by  the  laws, 
or  countenanced  by  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
odium  which  follows  such  practices  is  suflficient  to  stamp  the 
perpetrators  of  them  with  perpetual  infamy  in  the  land. 
Rapes,  incests,  and  adulteries  are  not  only  punishable  by 
law,  but  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  No  one  can 
live  in  the  knmvti  practice  of  fornication,  lying,  theft,  fraud, 
or  cruelty,  and  retain  his  character.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
excuse  with  us,  as  it  is  in  China  or  Hindostan  (and  as  the 
profligate  Rousseau  pleaded  when  he  sent  his  illegitimate 
offspring  to  the  foundling  hospital),  that  such  things  are  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Further,  the  harshness  of  parental  authority  has  been  re- 
strained ;  the  barbarous  practice  of  exposing,  or  depriving  of 
life,  weak,  deformed,  or  helpless  children  (which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  many  states),  has  been  abolished,  and 
hospitals  have  been  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  deserted 
children ;  and  what  was  then  deemed  a  wise  political  expe- 
dient to  rid  the  state  of  useless  and  troublesome  members,  is 
now  justly  considered  and  punished  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes.  And  that  uncontrolled  power,  which  was  possessed 
by  fathers  and  husbands,  and  which  rendered  the  condition 
of  sons  worse  than  that  of  slaves,''  and  exposed  wives  to  the 

e  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  a  collection  of  interesting  facts,  com- 
piled from  various  writers,  in  an  "  Essay  on  what  Ctiristianity  has  done  for 
Women,"  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of '-Ferfialc  Scripture  Biography, 
by  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M."  London,  1S17,  2  vols.  8vo. 

1  "The  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law,  not  content  with  the  destruction  of  m- 
fants,  extended  its  severity  even  to  tlio  adult .  it  considered  children  not  as 
persons  but  as  things,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  family  mansion,  which 
the  master  of  the  family  might  remove,  or  sell,  or  destroy,  like  any  other 
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most  cruel  tredtnitint,'  has  been  aiuiihilated  by  the  {r(-ntle 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Tho  system  of  domestic  slavery, 
which  subjected  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  the  caj)ricious 
tyranny  oi  afew  free-born  masters, — who  treated  and  valued 
them  like  beasts,  while  they  were  sometimes  made  the 
sacrifice  of  a  youthful  frolic,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  and 
roads,  by  thousands  for  amusement, — is  fully  extin<juished  ; 
and  our  own  times  have  witnessed  another  trmmjih  of  ('hris- 
tian  benevolence,  in  the  extirpation  (at  least  in  the  IJritish 
dominions)  of  the  infamous  tra/Tic  in  human  beinns  :  the 
success  of  which  measure  is  to  be  ascribed  prinripulfij  to  the 
influence  of  ('hristianity  in  directintr  jiublic  opinion. 

Thus,  while  the  Gospel  prescribes  the  best  rules  for  pro- 
moting family  peaces  and  domestic  iiappincss,  it  has  also  re- 
moveU  the  great  obstacles  which  have  often  impeded  it. 
The  condition  of  the  inferior  and  dependent  ranks  of  society 
has  been  ameliorated ;  and  every  varied  form  of  human  mi- 
sery finds  some  alleviation  from  the  active  diligence  of  private 
bonevolenco,  and  tlie  nuinificent  provisions  ofpublic  cnarity. 
The  heathens  had  no  public  places  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  nor  was 
tliere  a  single  hos].ital  in  tho  whole  heathen  world  :  whereas 
every  Christian  country  abounds  with  charitable  institutions 
for  those  humane  purposes.  The  flow  of  beneficence,  pro- 
ceeding from  this  divine  source  (especially  in  this  highly  fa- 
voured country),  has  scarcely  left  any  means  untriecl  for 
meliorating  the  sulTerings  of  the  poor :  it  has  erected  asylums 
for  almost  every  form  of  human  misery,  for  all  the  children 
of  the  needy,  for  the  destitute,  and  for  the  houseless.  It  has 
extended  itself  to  the  abodes  of  guilt  and  crime,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner  all  the  com- 
forts that  are  compatible  with  the  strict  claims  of  justice ; 
and  it  has  even  reached  the  inferior  animals,  by  jirocuring  for 
them  gentle  treatment,  and  constituting  them  objects  of  legal 
protection.  In  vain  may  we  search  in  the  writings  of  pagan 
moralists  for  exhortations  to  benevolence  like  this  :  not  a 
word  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  Offices,  of  active  and  liberal 
love  to  the  poor,  to  slaves,  to  criminals,  to  the  brute  creation, 
in  short,  to  any,  except  friends  and  relations,  or  ibr  merely 
worldly  and  selfish  purposes ;  and  if  modem  moralists  do 
better,  Christianity  may  claim  the  praise.  What  terminated 
the  horrid  gladiatorial  massacres  ana  murders,  which  destroyed 
so  many  thousands  of  unhappy  persons  among  the  Romans  ■? 
— CmusTiANiTY.  What  has  instituted  so  many  establish- 
ments for  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious,  and  for  instructing 
even  criminals'? — CHiiibTiANiTY.  What  has  meliorated  the 
condition  and  procured  security  to  the  lives  of  insolvent 
debtors,  whose  misfortunes — not  their  faults — place  them  in 
the  power  of  merciless  creditors? — Christianity.  What 
has  protected  widows  and  orphans  against  injustice, — orphan 
princes  against  usurpers  and  rebellious  subjects, — subjects 
against  exaction  and  oppression, — the  weak  against  the  pow- 
erful in  suits  of  law, — the  goods  and  the  persons  of  the  ship- 
wrecked against  plunderers — and,  in  short,  every  description 
of  persons  against  the  distress  which  would  otherwise  nave 
overwhelmed  them  ? — Christianity.  What  has  discouraged 
suicides  1 — Christianity.  The  heathens  vgry  frequently 
committed  suicide  agreeably  to  their  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal dogmas ;  but  no  real  Christian  can  commit  this  crime 
without  knowing  that  he  is  acting  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  committing  murder,  and  clearly  violating  a 
divine  command.  What  has  discouraged  the  absurd  prac- 
tice of  duels,  or  deciding  doubtful  or  disuuted  points  by  sin- 
gle combat,  which  obtained  so  generally  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe  ? — Christianmty.  It  is  true  that,  from  a 
false  notion  ot  honour,  duels  continue  to  be  fought,  often  for 
the  most  frivolous  or  imaginary  affront ;  but  these  are  not 
chargeable  upon  the  Gospel,  which  prohibits  murder  of  every 
kind  ;  and  the  men  who  engage  in  such  duels,  show  by  their 
conduct  that,  though  they  may  profess  and  cull  themselves 
Christians,  they  are  totally  destitute  of  Christian  prin- 

part  of  the  furniture,  at  his  discretion.  In  one  respect,  the  condition  of  a 
son  was  worse  than  that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  could  only  be  sold  once,  a  son 
THREE  times :  anil  he  might  be  imprisoned,  scourged,  exiled,  or  pul  to 
death  by  the  pater- families,  without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal."  (Nieu- 
port  de  llitibus  Roiiiaiiis,  p.  585.)  With  respect  lo  daughters,  there  was  an 
act  of  power  more  exquisitely  cruel  perhaps  than  all  the  rest.  The  father 
could  compel  his  married  dau^jhter  to  lepudiatc  a  husband  whom  she  ten- 
derly loved,  and  whom  he  himself  had  apjjroved.  (Esprit  desLoLx,  liv.  xxvi. 
c.  3.)  Bp.  Porteus's  Beneficial  Etfects  of  Christianity,  in  his  Tracts,  p.  379. 
«  What  vias,  if  possible,  still  more  preposterous  arid  intolerable,  the  wife 
herself,  though  tlie  mother  perhaps  of  a  numerous  family,  was  subjected, 
no  less  than  her  children,  to  the  paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her 
nusband.  She  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  considered  as  his  daughter,  and 
might  be  retained  or  dismissed  at  pleasure ;  amd  for  certain  crimes  (some 
of  them  of  a  very  trivial  nature),  might  beput  to  death     Ibid. 


ciPLK,  and  act  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  a  Christian 
country  (at  least  of  tliis  country),  which  prohibit  tliem,  under 
severe  penalties. ^ 

III.  From  society,  generally,  let  us  ascend  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  the  religion  and  government  of 
states  and  countries. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  we  have  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  mighty  efficacy  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  present  condition  of  man.  Polytheism  and  ido- 
latry, together  with  human  sacrifices,  and  all  their  attendant 
cruelties  and  profligate  immoralities,  have  been  abolished. 
And  as  soon  as  nations  and  government*  became  Christian, 
they  were  actuated  by  that  mild,  benevolent,  and  generous 
spirit  which  the  early  believers  had  displayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  calumny,  insult,  and  persecution.  Those  princes 
who  embraced  Christianity,  became  more  humble  than  their 
heathen  predecessors ;  blended  ('hristian  morality  with  their 
civil  institutes ;  and  transcribed  into  their  political  codes  the 
humanity  and  benevolence  inspired  by  their  religion.  Fewer 
kings  were  murdered,  and  fewer  revolutions  took  place  in 
Christian  than  in  pagan  states.  It  is  the  power  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel alone  that  has  greatly  reformed  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
has  diminished  the  horrors  of  war.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  banish  unjust  wars  from  the  earth  is  true ; 
and,  as  an  acute  writer  has  forcibly  remarked,  "  It  would 
have  been  wonderful  if  it  had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  been 
cui-diallij  embraced  by  the  majority,  nor  perhaps  by  the  pre- 
ponderating part  of  any  nation.  Nevertneless  it  has  had  its 
influence  ;  ^  and  that  influence  has  been  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial kind  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For,  the  cold  inhumanity, 
which  considered  war,  not  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  the  prime  business  and  most  exquisite 
gratification  of  life ; — the  restless  ambition,  passion  for  rnar- 

»  By  the  law  of  England,  where  the  partie.<»  meet  with  an  intent  to  mur- 
der,— (and  with  what  other  intent,  we  may  ask,  can  they  meet )  since  clial- 
len<;es  are  always  sent  at  least  one  or  two  days  before  the  duel  takes  place, 
so  that  they  meet  deliberately  and  with  a  determinfttion  totake  each  other's 
lives, — thinking  it  their  duty  as  genllemtn,  and  claiininjj  it  as  their  right  to 
wanton  with  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  wiiliout  any  warrant 
for  it  either  human  or  divine,)— if  one  party  kills  tlie  other,  it  comes  within 
the  notion  of  murder,  and  is  jiunishable  accordmgly.  So  repugnant  indeed 
is  our  law  that  not  only  the  ptincipal  who  actually  kills  the  other,  but  also 
his  seconds,  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether  they  fought  or  not ;  and  it  is 
held,  that  the  seconds  of  the  party  slain  arc  likewise  guilty  as  accessaries. 
See  Blacksiiiiie's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

The  modern  practice  of  duelling  is  considered  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  men  from  insult :  but,  that  it  is  a  mere  custom,  and  unnecessary 
for  that  purpose,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  females,  the  Christian  soci- 
eties called  Uuaicers,  and  Unitas  Fratrum  or  United  Brethren,  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  are  .>:-carcely  more  insulted  than  the  man  who  will  fight. 
"It  is  strange,"  Dr.  Ryan  remarks,  with  c(pi;\l  force  and  justice,  "that 
fighting  should  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  truth,  lionour,  orhonosty  of  the 
fluellist :  a  man  may  possess  personal  courage  without  anothergood  (luality . 
The  liar,  the  knave,  the  seducer  of  his  friend's  wife,  will  fight.  lie  who  was 
a  villain  belbre  he  fought  will  still  be  a  villain,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  grealel 
villain  than  if  he  had  declined  the  combat.  '[If  a  man  is  so  grossly  insult* 
ed  that  his  religious  principle  is  not  sutficiently  strong  to  support  him  undel 
the  affront,  let  him  challenge  the  aggressor,  form  a  resolution  not  to  fire, 
and  commit  this  resolution,  sealed  up,  to  his  second.  If  he  escapes,  lei 
him  prosecute  at  law  ;  if  he  is  killed,  let  his  friends  prosecute  for  a  wanton 
and  unprovoked  murder.]*  I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  had  fought  many 
duels,  receive  a  challenge  for  a  trifling  offence  ;  he  made  an  apolosy,  which 
the  challenger  did  not  accept  of,  but  insisted  on  a  meeting.  When  the 
challenged  went  to  the  ground,  he  carried  a  paper,  stating  the  offence,  his 
offer  of  an  apology,  his  private  resolution  not  to  fire,  with  a  direction  tohia 
friends  to  prose~cute  for  murder,  if  he  should  fall.  The  challenger  fired 
without  effect;  his  antagonist  did  not  fire,  but  prosecuted  him  at  law,  and 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Though  the  challenger  was  thus  punished 
for  tiring,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  escaped  unpunished  if  he  had  killed 
his  opixinent,  as  juries  are  in  the  habit  of  perjuring  themselves  in  support 
of  this  practice.  They  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  who  sendi 
a  challenge,  or  fires  without  hitting,  but  acquit  him  if  he  kills  in  conse- 
quence of  lliet  challenge  !  Their  usual  verdict,  that  the  survivor  killed  in 
his  own  defence,  is  OENEitAi.LY  false,  because  self-preservation  seldom 
requires  a  ninn  to  kill  his  antagonist.  Where  the  combatants  are  suppos- 
ed to  fire  at  the  same  instant,  e.ich  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  escaping, 
where  he  reserves  his  shot,  as  where  he  discharges  it,  provided  his  oppo- 
nent is  not  apprized  of  his  intention.  He  defends  his  honour  by  standing 
liis  ailversary's  fire,  and  his  reserv-ed  shot  protects  his  own  life  and  that  o? 
his  antagonist.  lie,  therefore,  who  unnecessarily  kills,  has  no  cLaim  to 
impunity  on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  and  juries  who  urge  that  plea  are  ab- 
solutely perjured.  The  jury  man,  however,  has  precedents  for  disregard- 
ing his  oath  :  most  juries  perjured  themselves  in  the  same  way,  and  he  is 
satisfied  ;  as  if  he  was  not  accountable  to  God,  and  to  society,  for  his  per- 
jury, and  for  the  evils  which  generally  arise  from  the  encouragement  of 
duels."  (Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion  on  Mankind,  pp.  121, 
122.)  Most  of  the  preceding  obseri-alions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  dis- 
gusting and  brutal  practice  of  prize-fighting. 

'  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  134. 


•  A  correspondent,  since  the  publication  of  the  sixth  edition,  has  ob- 
jected that  the  sentences,  above  printed  between  brackets,  may  mislead  a 
weak  Christian  to  think  that  he  was  allowed  to  send  and  receive  a  challenge. 
As  these  sentences  form  an  integral  part  of  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Ryan,  the 
author  of  the  present  work  does  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  omit 
them.  But  whoerer  calmly  and  attentively  weighs  the  tchole  of  the  quota- 
tion above  given,  and  the  context  of  the  note  in  which  it  occurs,  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  duels  are  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.    Note  to  the  seventh  edition. 
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tial  achievements,  and  ferocious  rapacity,  which  produced 
the  most  unprovoked  agorressions ; — the  implacable  and  vin- 
dictive spirit  with  which  wars  were  carried  on,  and  wliich, 
consequently,  for  many  ages,  overwhelmed  the  world  with 
bloodshed,  ruin,  and  desolation; — that  relentless  cruelty 
which  condemned  the  unhappy  captive  to  perpetual  slavery, 
or  to  an  ignominious  death  (sometimes  by  torture)  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner ; — the  desolations  oi  whole  countries, 
together  with  the  utter  destruction  of  flourishing  and  opulent 
cities,  and  that  relentless  cruelty  which  spared  not  from  mas- 
sacre and  extermination  the  unoffending  lemale,  the  helpless 
infant,  and  the  decjepitude  of, old  age; — these  are  outrages, 
of  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
professing  Christians,  though  nothing  was  more  frequent 
among  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  those  most 
celebrated  for  their  private  and  public  virtue.  (Such  were 
the  pagan  notions  of  virtue !) 

"  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone,  which,  moderating 
the  views  of  sovereigns  and  states,  and  directing  the  mea- 
sures of  government  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  institu- 
tion, viz.  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  pre- 
servation of  its  moral  interests,  leads  to  an  equitable  consi- 
deration of  the  rights  and  independence  of  other  nations,  and 
to  an  unremitted  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  community 
over  which  it  presides.  It  is  the  spirit  of  just  and  reasonable 
policy,  which  inspires  rulers  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  the 
intentions  of  God,  who  appointed  them  as  a  terror  io  evil-doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well;  teaching  them  to  pro- 
mote, upon  general  and  permanent  principles,  the  interests 
of  every  class  of  society,  and  to  ground  the  confidence  of 
power  on  the  observance  of  the  just  claims  of  every  depart- 
ment."' Hence  the  ancient  fierceness  of  despotism,  where 
such  a  form  of  government  still  exists,  has  been  limited  and 
assuaged.  Those  arbitrary  laws,  and  that  perversion  and 
corruption  of  justice,  which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  espe- 
cially at  Rome,  during  the  latter  periods  of  the  republic,  have 
disappeared  from  the  codes  of  Christian  states,  especially  in 
our  own  country.  These  great  civil  blessings,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  influence 
which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  had  on  our  civil  consti- 
tution (Avith  which  it  is  so  closely  and  essentially  interwo- 
ven, that  it  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  Englana),^  on  the 
temper  of  our  governors  and  of  the  people,  on  the  temper  of 
the  laws,  and  of  those  who  framed  them,  as  well  as  ot  those 
who  administer  them.  It  is  this  holy  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, principally,  "  which,  by  mitigating  in  some  degree  the 
rancoivr  of  contending  factions  against  each  other,  and  inspir- 
ing them  with  some  little  share  of  mutual  charity  and  for- 
bearance, has  hitherto  preserved  this  country  from  those  scenes 
of  carnage  and  devastation,  that  stain  and  disgrace  the  annals 
of  ancient  history.  It  is  this,  which  has,  in  general,  restrain- 
ed our  provincial  governors  from  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
equity  and  humanity  in  their  administration ;  and  has  carried 
even  to  our  most  distant  colonies  a  large  share  of  the  freedom, 
the  justice,  the  ease,  the  tranquillity,  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  parent  state.  It  is  this,  in  fine,  which  has  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  our  magistrates  and  our  judges,  that 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  their  country, 
that  sacred  regard  to  justice  and  rectitude,  which  renders 
them,  beyond  all  example,  impartial,  upright,  and  uncorrupt ; 
which  secures  to  every  rank  of  men  the  equal  benefit  of  the 
laws,  which  extends  to  the  meanest  their  protection,  and  brings 
the  greatest  under  their  control."^ 

IV.  But  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the 
world  are  not  confined  to  ameliorating  the  moral,  civil,  reli- 
'gious,  and  political  condition  of  mankind  :  the  most  polished 
nations,  now  in  existence,  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  diffusion  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  of  paint- 
ing, statuary,  architecture,  and  music.  Christianity  has  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  and  disseminating  moral,  classi- 
cal, and  theological  Knowledge,  in  every  nation  where  it 
has  been  established.  The  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  comments 
on  them,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  or  Latin :  so  that  a  knowledge  of  these  three 
languages  became  indispensably  necessary  to  every  man  who 
wished  to  be  an  intelligent  Christian.  Christianity  being 
contained  in  books,  the  use  of  letters  became  necessary  to  its 
teachers  ;  nor  could  learning  have  been  entirely  lost,  while 
there  was  an  order  of  men,  who  were  obliged  to  possess  a 

t  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  ofSacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
a  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  by  Professor  Christian,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.  and 
note  (5). 
3  Bp.  Porteus's  Tracts,  p.  383. 


moderate  share  of  it,  to  qualify  them  for  the  priesthood,  and 
entitle  them  to  its  emoluments.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  (a.  d. 
108),^  the  German  nations  were  strangers  to  letters;  and  tlie 
two  following  facts  prove,  that  other  nations  were  likely  to 
continue  illiterate,  had  not  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel  exerted 
themselves  for  their  instruction.  The  Goths,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  Athens  (a.  d.  270),  brought  together 
into  one  heap  all  the  books  they  found  there,  and  would  have 
consumed  the  valuable  treasure,  had  not  ore  of  them  told  his 
companions,  that  while  the  Greeks  amused  themselves  with 
those  they  neglected  the  art  of  war,  and  were  easily  over- 
come.* Theodoric,  a  Gothic  prince  (a.  d.  293),  would  not 
suffer  the  children  of  his  subjects  to  be  instructed  in  the  sci- 
ences ;  imagining,  that  such  instruction  enervated  the  mind, 
rendered  men  unfit  for  martial  exploits  ;  and  that  the  boy  who 
ti'embJed  at  the  rod,  would  never  look  undaunted  at  the  sword 
or  spear.5  But  no  sooner  was  Christianity  propagated  among 
barbarians,  than  they  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters. 
Ulphilas,  a  Gothic  bjshop  (a.  d.  380),  invented  letters  for 
his  illiterate  countrymen,  translated  the  Bible  into  the  \nilgar 
tongue  for  their  use,  and  instructed  them  in  its  doctrines ; 
and  some  Goths  soon  became  so  well  informed,  that  they 
compared  their  version  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Hebrew  originals.'  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  the  natives  had  no  alphabet,  no  annals  but  their 
verses,  nor  any  thing  but  memory  to  preserve  their  verses, 
their  antiquities,  the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  heroes.  The  more  verses  a  man  could  repeat 
the  more  learned  he  was  deemed,  while  the  bard  who  com- 
posed any  thing  new  was  sure  of  being  respected  by  the  kings 
and  people.8  This  was  the  state  of  the  Irish,  when  tlie 
Christian  missionaries  came  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of 
letters,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  change,  how- 
ever, was  wrought  in  them  by  Christianity  and  its  teachers, 
that  Ireland  was  styled  the  island  of  very  pious  and  very 
learned  men.  Ansgarius,^  the  chief  apostle  of  the  northern 
nations,  not  only  preached  the  Gospel  to  those  barbarians, 
but  established  schools  for  the  instmction  of  youth  in  religion 
and  letters.  Cyril  and  Methodius,'"  \\)\o  converted  the  Bul- 
garians, Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  about  the  same  time, 
previously  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  the 
Bible,  and  some  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  into  the  Slavic 
tongue,  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their  narrow  minds,  and 
softening  their  hard  hearts  to  mildness  and  pity.  Nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  barbarians  who  became  pro- 
selytes of  the  Gospel.  In  Russia  the  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity recommended,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gospel  and  letters, 
the  rudiments  of  the  arts,  of  law,  and  order ;  and  v/ere  seconded 
in  their  exertions  by  religious  princes,  who  employed  skilful 
Greeks  for  decorating  the  cities,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  "  The  dome  and  paintings  of  [the  famous  Ca- 
thedral of]  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  were  rudely  copied 
in  the  Russian  churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod ;  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  were  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  lan- 
guage ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited,  or  com- 
pelled, to  attend  lectures  in  the  college  of  .Taroslaus.""  In 
various  parts  of  Europe,  edifices  for  divine  worship  arose 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  clergy,  aided  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  sovereigns  and  of  the  laity ;  and  though  these  were 
sometimes  influenced  by  unw^orthj'  motives,  yet  the  effect 
has  not  been  the  less  beneficial  to  the  arts  of  painting,  design, 
architecture,  and  music,  whose  professors  were  encouraged 
to  the  exertion  of  their  talents  by  liberal  remuneration.  When, 
however,  the  love  of  literature  was  succeeded  by  the  love  of 
arms  (which  was  particularly  the  case  during  the  middle 
ages)  few  had  inducements  to  study,  except  those  who  were 
educated  and  destined  for  the  sacred  office  ;  nor  could  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  been  propagated 
so  universally  as  it  was,  had  not  the  clergy  found  them  ne- 
cessary for  understanding  the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of 
the  fathers.  By  these  means,  they  possessed  most  of  the 
learning  of  those  times,  and  handed,  it  down  to  their  succes- 
sors, wno  had  the  merit  of  collecting,  transcribing,  and  pre- 
serving books,  which  otherwdse  must  have  perished,  when  a 
taste  for  erudition  was  almost  extinct,  ana  the  passion  of 
laymen  was  directed  to  arms.'^ 

*  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  ii.  iii. 

t  Zonaras,  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.    Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
e  Procop.  De  Bello  Goth.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

'  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  32.   Sosom.  lib.  vi.  c.  35.  PhiIoi?torg.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
9  Bollandi  Acta,  March  xvii.  9  Maliillon,  Annal.  826. 

«o  Balbini  Mi.?cell.  part  i. 
'»  Gibson's  Hist.  vol.  X.  p.  244. 

<!i  The  Literary  Benefits  conferred  on  the  world  by  Christianity,  are 
thus  concisely  but  forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  Jortin.    "To  whom,"  says  he. 
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On  the  siibveri?ion  of  the  Creek  empire  by  (he  Mohamme- 
dans, in  1453,  literature  took  refufrn  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
where  many  of  the  clerpfy  were  anionn^  its  most  strenuous 
supporters.  At  leiifrih,  lev.rninfr  emerwd  from  the  sihince 
of  the  cloister,  whither  she  had  retreated,  and  where  she  had 
been  preserved  from  destruction ;  and  hA  appearance  was 
followed  by  a  revival  of  all  the  blessiups  whicii  she  so  emi- 
nently bestows.  The  Reformation  promoted,  still  more,  the 
cause  of  learnintr;  and  its  general  diffusion  has  boen  aided 
most  signally  by  the  discovery  and  almost  universal  adoption 
of  the  art  of  prmting.  The  modern  opposers  of  revelation, 
however,  reasoning  in  a  retrograde  motion,  ascribe  all  our 
mprovements  to  philosophy.  But  it  wan  rel'gian,  the  reli- 
gion OF  Chuist,  that  took  the  lead.  The  Reformers  opened 
to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters  that  shackled 
human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train,  pro- 
fited by  lier  labours  and  suffermgs;  and  now  ungratefully 
claims  all  the  honour  and  praise  to  herself.  Luther,  Me- 
lanclhon,  and  Cranmer  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  New- 
ton, and  Locke.  Tiie  horrible  excesses  that  will  for  ever 
disgrace  the  annals  of  the  French  revolution,  are  not  charge- 
able upon  Christianity,  The  French  nation  renounced  Chris- 
tianity before  they  plunged  into  such  crimes.  Philosophy 
and  reason  were  tneir  boasted  guides.  Besides,  Christianity 
ought  not  to  be  charged  with  all  the  crimes  of  those  who 
have  assumed  its  name.  No  institution  has  ever  been  able 
to  prevent  all  the  excesses  which  it  forbad;  nor  is  it  peculiar 
to  the  (christian  revelation,  that  it  has  sometimes  furnished  a 
pretext  for  introducing  those  very  evils  and  oppressions, 
which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.'  But  the  mischiefs  which, 
t  rough  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been  the  accidental 
consequences  of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  its 
spirit,  "The  Legislator  of  the  universe,  in  promulrating 
the  sublime  laws  of  Christianity — though  he  furnished  men 
with  motives  calculated  to  elevate  them  to  his  throne,  and  to 
extend  their  hopes  far  oi  yond  the  grave — did  not  at  the  same 
time  transform  the  intelligent  creatures,  to  whom  he  gave 
those  laws,  into  mere  machines.  lie  has  given  them  the  power 
eitlicr  to  conform  to  Christian  precepts  or  to  infringe  them  ;  and 
thus  has  placed  in  their  own  hands  their  own  destiny.  If, 
after  this,  a  great  many  of  them  reject  the  good  and  choose 
the  evil,  the  fault  is  manifestly  theirs,  and  not  his,  who,  by 
so  man}'  the  most  tremendous  denunciations,  warns  them 
against  the  latter,  and  by  the  most  alluring  invitations  soli- 
cits them  to  the  former,"  Were  all  men  to  become  sincere 
believers  in  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  were 
all  lioneslltf  disposed  to  obey  its  holy  precepts,  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  diffuse  real  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness 
in  this  world.  Indeed,  whoever  will  candidly  and  atten- 
tively compare  the  morals  of  professing  Christians  through- 
out tne  world,  defective  as  they  are,  with  those  of  the  heathen 
nations  in  a  similar  stage  of  society,  will  be  convinced  that 
the  effects  of  Christianity  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial. 
Some  vices  were  not  forbidden,  while  others  were  applauded, 
by  the  ancients;  but  the  vices  of  the  Christian,  the  sins  of 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  life,  are  all  forbidden  by  the  Gospel. 
It  has  silently  communicated  innumerable  blessings  to  indi- 
viduals.    Besides  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages,^ 

"  arn  we  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  antiquities,  sacred  and  secular,  for 
every  thiii^  that  is  called  PliUology,  or  the  Literm  IIumaTiiores  ?  To 
Christians.  To  whom,  for  sraniinars  and  diclionaries  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages? To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  chronology,  and  the  continuation 
of  history  through  many  centuries  f  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  rational 
systems  of  morality  and  of  natural  religion  7  To  Christians.  To  whom, 
for  improvements  in  natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  application  of  these 
discoveries  to  religious  purposes  ?  To'Christians.  To  whom,  for  meta- 
physical researches,  carried  a.s  far  as  the  sul)ject  will  permitl  To  Chris- 
tians. To  wlioni,  for  the  moral  rules  to  be  obser\ed  by  nations  in  war  and 
peace  T  To  Chri.-ftians.  To  whom,  for  jurisprudence  and  political  know- 
ledge, and  for  settling  the  rigkls  of  subjects,  both  civil  and  religious,  upon  a 
proper  foundation  !  To  Cliri:ilians — not  to  atheists  or  deists,  some  of  whom 
(as  Hobbes  in  particular)  have  been  known  advocates  for  tyranny."  (Jor- 
tin's  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  pp.  373,  374.)  He  further  observes,  that  some  of  the 
atheistical  and  doi.stical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries (and  the  remark  Is  equally  applicable  to  those  of  our  own  limes)  were 
"Ignorant  and  illiterate,  most  of  them  a  sort  of  half  scholars,  and  retailers 
of  second-hand  wares,  none  of  them  eminently  learned,  or  contributors  to 
the  advancementof  erudition  and  knowledge  in  anvmaterial  article."  Ibid, 
p.  3?3.) 

*>  On  the  subject  above  noticed,  the  reader  will  find  some  excellent  and 
forcible  remarks  in  Dr.  Dewar's  Discourses  illustrative  of  the  Designs  of 
Christianity,  Disc.  13.  entitled  "The  Imperfection  of  Christians  no  valid 
Objection  to  Christianity." 

»  "Much  general  reformation  and  happiness,  in  various  ways,  hath  been 
introduced  into  the  world  by  the  Gospel,  both  among  individuals,  and 
among  nations.  But  even  on  a  supposition  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  proves 
nothing  against  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  if  it  were  properly  obeyed. 
It  only  pi-oves,  that  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  gra- 
cious intention  of  making  mankind  religious  and  happy,  there  are  numbers 
who  will  not  be  made  religious  and  happy  by  it.  Hut  what  could  God  Al- 
tnishty  do  more  fur  man,  consistciitly  with  leaving  liim  at  liberty  to  act 


we  may  observe  that,  through  its  blessed  influence,  crimes 
are  less  malignant;  the  manners  of  mankind  are  softened 
and  humanized,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  ancient  times ;  a 
more  general  respect  is  paid  to  the  decency  of  external  ap- 
pearances, and  to  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  and  pious  men; 
and  although  much  wickedness  still  remains  among  the 
nominal  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  are  Christians 
in  name,  but  little  better  than  heathens  in  practice,  yet  a 
large  portion  of  piety  and  virtue  silently  exists  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  mankind,  wno  in  every  age  and 
country  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  community.  Nay,  in 
Christian  countries,  even  the  wicked  themselves  (W'ho  nave 
not  cast  off  all  religion,  and  deliberately  renouncea  the  Gos- 
pel) are  greatly  restrained  by  the  fear  of  future  punishments, 
which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Gospel.  8o  that  man- 
kind are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific  temper  of  the 
Gospel,  and  have  reaped  more  substantial  worldly  benefits 
from  it,  than  from  any  other  institution  upon  earth;  and, 
whatever  of  sobriety  or  moral  virtue  is  to  be  found  either  in 
the  writings  or  lives  of  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  modern 
times,  they  are  indebted  for  it  to  that  very  Christianity  which 
they  are  impotently  endeavourinjr  to  subvert.  "To  say 
nothing  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  old  philosophers  on  moral 
sul)jects  being  derived  from  revelation  (of  which  there  is 
considerable  evidence),'  it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  the  mo- 
derns exceed  them,  it  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to 
this  medium  of  instruction.  The  Scriptures  having  diffused 
the  light,  they  have  insensibly  imbibed  it;  and  finding  it  to 
accord  with  reason,  thev  flatter  themselves  that  their  re^n 
has  discovered  it.  'After  grazing,'  as  one  expresses  it,^n 
the  pastures  of  revelation,  they  boast  of  growing  fat  by  na- 
ture,'— So  long  as  they  reside  among  people,  whose  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  are  formed  by  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
they  must  (unless  they  wish*  to  be  stigmatized  as  profligates) 
behave  with  some  degree  of  decorum.  Where  the  conduct 
is  uniform  and  consistent,  charity,  and  even  justice,  will  lead 
us  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  the  motive ;  but  when 
we  see  men  uneasy  under  restraints,  and  continually  writing 
in  favour  of  vices  which  they  dare  not  openly  practise,  we 
are  jjjstified  in  imputing  their  sobriety  not  to  principle,  but  to 
the  circumstances  attending  their  situation."* 

V.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  from  the  page  of 
history,  numerous  facts  that  would  fully  confirm  the  pre- 
ceding general  survey  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.    A  few  additional  instances,  however, 

freely  7  He  could  only  give  him  a  rule  to  walk  by,  and  reason  to  enfotce 
that  rule ;  unless  he  had  changed  his  nature,  and,  by  giving  him  a  new  re- 
ligion, had  wrought  a  standing  miracle  to  force  his  obedience  to  it.  So 
that,  of  course,  the  world  will  always  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of  people — 
such  as  are  deaf  to  all  the  cjlls  of  religion;  and  such  as  live  up  to  its  rules. 
Among  these  latter  o;dy  are  to  be  found  those  who  feel  the  tiappiness  of 
living  under  Gospel  laws.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing,  indeed,  if  those 
should  profit  by  them,  who  never  trouble  their  heads  about  thepi.  The 
patient,  who  rejects  the  medicine,  must  not  hope  to  remove  the  disease. 
Our  Saviour  himself,  you  remember,  prophesied,  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  of  the  different  reception  which  nis  Gospel  should  meet  among  dif- 
ferent men.  Some  seed,  he  tells  you,  would  fall  among  thorns,  and  be 
choked— others  on  beaten  ground,  and  be  picked  up — but  that  still  there 
would  be  some  which  would  fall  on  good  ground,  and  bring  forth  fruit  In 
abuncfence.  The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  is  not  meant  to  work  by 
force,  or  like  a  charm,  on  the  minds  of  men.  If  it  did,  there  could  be  no 
goodness  in  the  observance  of  It;  but  it  is  intended  mercifully  to  guide 
those  to  happiness,  who  will  hsten  to  its  gracious  voice.  So  that  when  we 
look  into  the  world,  and  wish  to  see  the  effects  of  religion,  we  must  look  for 
It  only  among  real  Christians — among  those  who  truly  live  up  to  its  laws — 
and  not  among  those  who  happen  to  live  in  a  Christian  country,  and  are 
Christians  only  In  name."    Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9 — 11. 

»  A  glance  at  the  devotions  of  the  Gentiles  will  show  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  there  was  nothing  spiritual  in  their  prayers — no  thanksgiving — 
no  request  for  divine  assistance  In  the  performance  of  their  duly — no  pious 
sorrow  and  acknowledgment  of  their  offences.  But  "  after  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  forms  of  adoration  in  some  pag^an  writers 
which  are  more  rational  and  spiritual  than  the  old  hymns  and  prayers  of 
their  ancestors  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  these  Improvements 
arose  from  the  Gospel.  See  Prnnl.  Hymn,  ad  Solem,  et  ad  Musas ;  Jam- 
blicli.  de  Myst.  Egypt.  §  5.  c.  26. ;  Sirnpl.  In  Epictet.  ad  Jin.  to  whom  I  wish 
I  could  add  Maximus  Tyrius.  It  Is  pity  that  he  who  on  other  accounts 
deserves  commendation,  should  have  taught  that  prayer  to  God  was  super- 
fluous, Disc.  30.  See  also  Juvenal  x.  346.  and  the  Commentators.  Seneca 
says,  Primus  est  deorum  cullus,  dens  credere :  deinde  reddere  illis  majes- 
talcm  euam,  reddere  bonitatem. —  Vis  deoa  propitiare  7  bonus  eslo.  Salts 
illos  coluit  quisnuis  imitatus  est.  Epist  9o.  p.  470.  But  that  he  did  not 
think  prayer  to  be  useless  and  unnecessary,  as  some  may  fancy  from  these 
words,  will  appear  from  the  following  places.  Nos  quoque  existimamus 
vota  prqficere,  salva  vi  et  potestate  Jatorum.  Qucedam  enim  a  Diis  im- 
mortaiibus  ita  sitspensa  relicta  sunt,  ut  in  bonum  vertant,  si  admotec  Diis 
precesfuerint,  si  rota  suscepta.  Nat.  Quaest  ii.  57.  Itaque  non  dat  Deua 
beneftcia — non  exaudit  precantium  voces  et  utidique  sublalis  in  ccelum 
fnanibus  vota  facientiuTH.  privata  ac  pitblica.  Quod  prof eclo  nonfieret, 
nee  in  hunc  furorem  otnnes  mortales  consensissent  alloquendi  surila  nu- 
mina  et  ineficaces  Deos,  nisi  Twssent  illomm  beneficia  nunc  ultro  oblata, 
nunc  oraniibus  data.  De  Benef.  IV .  4."  (Jortin's  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Religion,  p.  267.  note.) 

«  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  113. 
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must  suffice.  Wherever  Christian  missionaries  have  erono, 
the  most  barbarous  heathen  nations  have  become  civilized. 
Some  of  them  -vveve  cannibals;  others  worshipped  their 
swords  qs  gods;  and  all  of  them  olTered  human  victims  to 
their  idols.  The  ferocious  became  mild  ;  those  who  prowled 
about  for  plunder  acquired  settled  property,  as  well  as  a 
relish  for  domestic  happiness ;  persons  who  dwelt  in  caves 
or  huts  learned  from  missionaries  the  art  of  building- ;  they 
who  fed  on  raw  flesh  applied  to  agriculture ;  men  who  had 
been  clothed  in  skins,  and  were  strangers  to  manufactures, 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  apparel;  and  the  violent  and  r;ipa- 
cious  renounced  their  rapine  and  plunder.  The  various  tribes 
that  inhabited  Germany  ceased  to  sacrifice  men  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity;  nor  did  the  Huns  continue  to  be 
strangers  to  the  difference  of  right  and  wrong,  after  they  em- 
braced it.  The  Geloni,  and  other  Scythian  tribes,  ceased  to 
ase  the  skins  of  their  enemies  for  clothes ;  and  the  Heruli 
(who  latterly  overran  and  devastated  the  western  empire)  no 
longer  put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  they  had  formerly 
done,  nor  required  widows  to  kill  themselves  at  the  tombs 
of  their  Imsbands.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Attacotti  (a  valiant  Caledonian  tribe),  relinquished 
cannibalism,  and  the  Hungarians  ceased  to  devour  the  hearts 
of  their  captives,  after  their  conversion.  After  the  conver- 
sion also  01  the  Scandinavian  nations,  they  ceased  to  commit 
suicide  on  principle;  nor  did  their  wives  and  slaves  volunta- 
rily devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to  honour  the  de- 
ceased in  the  paradise  of  Odin.  Christianity  imparted  to 
the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians,  just  ideas  of  property ; 
and<^)ut  an  end  to  their  piratical  expeditions  and  depreda- 
tions. The  northern  kingdoms,  which  were  engaged  in  in- 
cessant wars,  while  their  mhabitants  were  heathens,  became 
more  pacific  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  them. 
The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  who  could  only  speak 
a  barbarous  language,  acquired  the  use  of  letters ;  a  people 
who  were  continually  making  depredations  on  their  neigh- 
bours, became  content  with  their  own  territories ;  and  nations, 
almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, became  gentle  and  sociable  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
version. The  well-informed  lawyer  must  respect  Christianity 
for  the  numerous  benevolent  laws  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  and 
every  man  who  has  read  (however  slightly)  the  laws  of  the 
emperors  Theodosius,  Justinian,  and  Charlemagne,  or  the 
codes  of  the  Visigoths,  Lombards,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  must  venerate  Christianity  as  the  source 
of  many  just  and  merciful  laws,  which  were  totally  unknown 
to  polished  as  well  as  to  civilized  pagans. 

Perhaps  no  country  more  greatly  needed  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  has  been  more  eminently  benefited  by  it,  than 
England.  Druidism,  uniformly  more  sanguinary  than  other 
cruel  modifications  of  paganism  (though  in  some  respects 
less  erroneous),  was  succeeded  first  by  the  impure  mythology 
of  Rome,  and  then  by  the  sanguinary  and  war-inspiring  wor- 
ship of  the  deities  of  the  northern  hordes,  by  whom  it  was 
invaded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  subdued.  Never  was 
Christianity  attended  with  circumstances  more  pleasing,  or 
with  changes  more  salutary,  than  among  our  rude  and  C^^o- 
cious  forefathers.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  the 
very  earliest  time  of  the  Christian  aera,  abolished  human  sa- 
crifices (nrincipally  wretched  captives),  that  were  offered  by 
the  Druids :  the  rude  and  unsettled  Saxons,  when  converted 
to  Christianity,  acquired  a  relish  for  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  and  ceased  to  immolate  their  captives,  or  the  cowardly 
members  of  their  own  army.  And  the  descendants  of  those 
barbarous  savages,  who  prohibited  commercial  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  who  thus  cruelly  put  their  prisoners  to 
death,  now  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  encourage  intercourse 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, that,  in  England,  put  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  animosi- 
ties of  the  barons ;  that  checked  the  perpetual  feuds  of  the 
darker  ages ;  that  subdued  the  pride  and  fierceness  which  so 
convulsed  the  government  of  our  own  and  other  nations ;  that 
gave  rise  to  the  singular  but  beneficial  institution  of  chivalry, 
which  tempered  the  valour  of  its  professors,  by  uniting  in 
the  same  persons  the  various  and  useful  virtues  of  courtesy, 
humanity,  honour,  and  justice;  and,  finally,  has  diffused  that 
spirit  of  practical  piety,  benevolence,  and  morality,  which 
have  justly  rendered  Britain  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

Such  were  the  happy  changes  wrought  by  Christianity  on 
the  state  of  society  in  ancient  times;  nor  has  it  been  less 
useful  among  modern  pagans,  so  far  as  its  pure  and  life-giv- 
ing precepts  have  been  propagated  and  inculcated  among 
them.    Indeed,  on  whatever  part  of  the  field  of  missionary 


exertions  we  fix  our  attention,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  mighty  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  as  the  means 
of  improving  the  present  ccndition  of  mankind.  Thus,  in 
North  America,  in  South  America  also,  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies, wherever  Cirislianity  has  been  carried,  it  has  abolished 
human  sacrifices,  and  all  the  barbarous  practices  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work ;'  and  has  diffused  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  together  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion.2  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  and  converted  stubborn  captives  (barbarously  and 
unjustly  torn  from  their  native  soil)  into  valuable  ser\'ants; 
so  that  a  real  Christian  slave,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  greater 
value  than  one  who  is  a  pagan. 

Further,  in  Greenland,  among  a  people  who,  in  addition 
to  all  the  privations  which  they  endure  from  the  severity  af 
the  climate,  had  been  left  in  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  life, 
the  Moravians  or  United  Brethren  have  been  instrumental  la 
introducing  the  comforts  and  endearments  of  civilization; 
and  those  outcasts  of  society  may  now  be  seen  enjoying  the 
food  and  shelter  which  their  industry  and  perseverance  had 
secured  for  them.  With  the  admission  of^  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  they  have  relinquished  their  ferocious  habits;  they 
resumed  the  exercise  of  reason,  when  they  began  to  practise 
the  duties  of  religion ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  miseries 
of  their  former  condition,  we  behold  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  men  raising  their  adorations  to  him  who  created  and  re- 
deemed them,  and  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless.  In  South  Africa,  through  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  same  missionaries,  and 
those  of  other  societies,  amonjg  a  race  equally  removed  from 
the  habits  of  civilization — and,  perhaps,  still  more  hostile  to 
the  application  of  any  means  of  improvement — Christianity 
has  made  a  powerful  impression ;  and  has  accomplished  a 
change,  which  has  raised  those  who  were  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  human  nature  to  the  possession  of  piety, 
decency,  and  happiness.  Similar  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  and  the  same 
effects  are  uniformly  seen  to  follow  its  progress.' 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  advances  into  the 
regions  of  paganism,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  melio- 
ration in  the  general  condition  of  mankind,  and  a  greater 
equality  in  the  moral  and  political  advantages  of  every  tribe 
and  people.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel,  indeed,  are 
felt  even  in  Mohammedan  countries ;  for  all  the  best  moral 
precepts  of  the  Koran  are  taken,  without  acknowledgment, 
from  the  Scriptures.  Where  it  agrees  Avith  them,  it  tends  to 
advance  human  happiness;  where  it  differs  from  them,  it  is 
generally  a  rhapsody  of  falsehoods,  contradictions,  and  absurd 
fables,  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

As,  however,  recent  facts  most  powerfully  arrest  attention, 
we  shall  adduce  one  instance  more  of  the  glorious  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  paganism,  which  has  been  achieved  in 
our  own  time,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

'  See  p.  21.  stipra. 

a  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  certain  detestable  practices  of  the 
pagans  were  abolished  by  civilization,  and  not  by  llie  Chnslian  relifrion. 
Hut  the  falsehood  of  this  opinion  will  appear,  by  considering,  that  bloody 
and  obscene  customs  prevailed  among  tlie  ligyptians,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  were,  in  many  respects,  equal  to  ns  in  literature 
and  civilization,  and  yet  performed  several  hideous  rites  long  after  they 
had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  refinement.  Poli.shed  heathens  offered  hu- 
man victims  to  their  gods,  and  were,  on  particular  occas.ions,  guilty  of 
every  abomination  imputed  to  the  uncivilized,  except  devouring  lli'eir  chil- 
dren. In  all  rude  nations  which  embraced  the  Go.spel,  Christianity  and 
civilization  were  as  cause  and  etTect,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  former.  As  I'ne  Gospel  softened  and  civilized  barba- 
rians, we  may  fairly  attribute  to  it  the  happy  effects  of  civilization.  The 
Prussians  and  Lithuanians  having  olTered  human  sacrifices,  and  continued 
uncivilized  till  their  conversion  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourt^nth  centuries, 
it  is  probable  they  would  have  done  so  to  this  day,  were  it  not  for  Chris- 
tianity, since  the  Minarclians,  Circassians,  and  other  heathens,  are  still 
more  rude  than  Christian  nations  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances 
of  latitude  and  soil.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  though  polished  nations, 
and  well  acquainted  with  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  well  known,  publicly 
commit  crimes  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  rudest  Christian  king- 
dom. Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Clirislianity  has  exploded  several 
crimes  of  the  civilized  as  well  as  barbarous  heathen,  has  taught  each  of 
them  virtues  to  which  he  was  a  sti'anger,  and  must,  wherever  it  is  esta- 
blished, prevent  relapses  to  paganism,  and  the  numerous  evils  resulting 
from  false  systems  of  religion. — Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  Religion,  pp.  277,  27S. 

3  The  details  on  which  the  above  statements  are  foundefl,  may  be  seen 
in  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1820;  Lalrobe's 
Journal  of  his  Visit  to  South  Africa  in  1815  and  18)6, 4to.  London,  1818;  and 
in  the  later  Reports  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  of  the  Society  for  Missions  established  by  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  or  Moravians;  of  the  London  Mi-dionary  Society  ;  of  the 
Baptist  Missions  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  of  the  Woslcyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety.—Abstracts  of  the  most  recent  of  theff  leports  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence (comprising  also  much  important  geographical  information)  may  be 
seen  in  the  periodical  journal  eatitled  "The  Missionary  Register." 
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in  the  numerous  clusters  of  islands  in  the  soutliern  Piicific 
Oc*ian,  throuj^h  the  divine  blessing  on  the  unweari(!d  labours 
ot' devoted  missionaries;  who  have  persevered  in  their  ardu- 
ous undertaking,  under  discouragements  the  most  protracted 
and  depressing,  and  with  a  patient  endurance  of  privations 
not  easily  comprehended  by  tnose  who  have  always  remained 
at  home,  or  visited  only  civilized  portions  of  fort  ign  elinn.'S. 
In  common  with  missionaries  in  otiier  parts  of  the  world, 
they  have  been  described  by  the  enemi(?s  of  religion,  as  igno- 
rant and  dofnnnlicirf  fanatics ;  more  intent  on  the  inculcation 
of  the  pecuTiaritiiis  of  their  sect  or  parly,  than  in  promoting 
the  well-being  of  the  people;  holding  out  no  inducement  by 
precept  or  example  to  industrious  habits,  &c. :  but  the  pre- 
sent STATE  of  the  islands  in  which  they  spent  so  many 
years,  compared  with  what  it  was  j)reviously  to  and  at  the 
time  of  tiieir  arrival  (as  recorded  in  the  voyages  of  captains 
('ook  and  liligh,  and  other  navigators),  and  during  several 
subseouent  ycsars,  presents  a  sufficient  and  triumphant  refuta- 
tion 01  every  charge,  of  this  kind.  For,  in  Otaheite  (more 
correctly  Tahiti),  and  many  neighbouring  islands,  many 
thousand  adult  inhabitants,  totjether  with  their  chieftains,' 
voluntarily  embraced,  and  made  an  open  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  without  the  intervention  or  influence  of  any 
C/hristian  potentate  or  state ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
the  abolition  of  tkrft — of  idolatry — of  infanticide — of  the 
Arreoif  6'ucieli/  (a  privileged  order  that  practised  the  vilest 
cruelty  and  abominations) — oi  lnnnan  sacrifices — of  the  77iur- 
der  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle — of  the  principal  causes  of  war 
itself — of  pol;/i!;uiiiy — of  unnatural  crimes — and  of  various 
other  immoral  and  indecent  practices,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  that  were  connected  with  their  idolatry.  Instead 
of  a  rude  administration  of  justice,  founded  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  chieftains,  a  system  of  equitable  laws  has  been 
established,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  sovereign, 
chieftains,  and  people,  founded  on  the  basis  of  Christian 
princii)les.  Fijlucation,  civilization,  and  industry'  are  rapidly 
spreading  through  tliose  islands;  for,  where  tlie  precepts  of 
Christianity  are  diffused,  idleness  never  fails  to  become  dis- 
reputable, and  civilization  inevitably  fulloivs.  Men,  devoted 
to  intemperance,  cruel,  proHigate,  and  ungodly,  have  been  so 
changed  in  their  hearts  and  fives,  as  to  become  virtuous  and 
useful  members  of  society;  and  many  thousands  of  adult 
persons  (besides  their  children)  who  a  few  years  since  were 
enveloped  in  error,  sensuality,  and  idolatry,  nave  been  turned 
from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  Public, 
social,  and  domestic  worship  are  universal,  and  private  devo- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  almost  universal.'  Who  can  contem- 
Elate  the  former  condition  of  these  islands,  with  their  inha- 
itants  groaning,  and  consuming  under  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel 
system  of  irlolatry,  and  of  vices  still  more  destructive — and 
then  contrast  with  it  the  natives  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, gradually  emerging  from  their  former  darkness  and 
misery  under  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity ;  worship- 
ping the  true  God,  becoming  honourable  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  a  written 
language  has  been  given  to  them),  advancing  in  the  know- 
ledge of  .Tcsus  Christ,  improving  in  their  mental  and  moral 
character,  and  in  their  social  habits,  with  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life  daily  multiplying  around  them, — where  is  the 

>  By  the  instnimentaliiy  o(nalire  teachers,  chiefly,  has  the  Gospel  been 
carried  to  the  Palliser  Islands,  at  the  distance  of  '236  miles  east  of  Tahiti ; 
to  Raivaivai,  six  islands  000  miles  southward  of  Tahiti ;  and  to  the  Harvey 
Islands,  GOO  mdes  west-southwest  of  it.  They  arc  preparing  to  make  sul- 
tlcnients  on  oilier  islands  still  more  remote.  (Ornie's  Ui.^course  on  the 
History  of  the  South  Sea  Mission,  p.  33.)  The  Christian  religion  has  also 
been  voluntarily  embraced  by  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Sandwich 
Island.s,  lhroui;h  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  sent 
out  by  the  North  American  Missionary  Society  ;  and  in  New  Zealand  by 
the  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  Church  Missionary  and  the  V/esleyan 
Missionary  Societies. 

»  The  results  in  the  way  of  civilization  which  have  already  occurred  in 
these  islands,  since  their  inhabitants  embraced  Christianity,  are  extraor- 
dinary, considering  their  disadvantages.  "  Among  savages,  who  a  short 
time  since  were  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from  the  slate  of  nalnre,  print- 
ing-presses have  been  established,  written  laws  pronnilgated,  the  trial  by 
jury  adopted,  the  rudiments  Of  navies  formed,  regular  roads  made,  piers 
constructed,  comfortable  houses  built,  and  many  of  the  conveniences,  and 
even  some  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  introduced.  Aie  not  these  evidences  of 
the  operation  of  powerful  principles,  and  of  an  influence  of  a  high  moral 
order!"  (Orme's  Discourse  on  Missions,  p. 29.) 

>  See  the  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Otaheite,  published  by  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  8\-o.  London.  1818 ;  and  particularly  Mr. 
Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  London,  18-29,  in  2  vols.  Svo. ;  also  their  Re- 
ports for  the  years  1819  to  1833  inclusive.  Many  thousand  copies  of  a 
Taheitean  version  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  have  long  been  in  circulation, 
besides  a  large  number  of  spelling-books,  Scriixure  lessons,  and  cate- 
chisms. The  number  of  natives  in  the  Georgian  islands  only,  who  are 
able  to  read,  amounts  to  several  thousands.  Schools  have  been  erected, 
In  every  district,  by  command  of  the  late  king  Pomarre ;  who  himself 
composed  the  alphabet  at  the  beginning  of  the  spelling-book,  and  worked 
off  some  of  the  first  sheets  at  tlie  printing-press. 


(Jhristian  who  can  contemplate  tlicse  things,  ar.d  not  evi- 
dently perceive  the  fingi  r  of  Divine  Provideiico, — a  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  eflicacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  mcst  power- 
ful incentive,  as  well  as  encouragement  to  further  missionary 
exertions  1 

VI.  Such  are  the  effects  which  Christianity  is  actually 
producing  in  our  own  times.  Contrast  thtm  with  the  eflects 
t.f  that  atheistical  philosophy,  which  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteentli  century  plunged  France  in  desolation,  misery,  and 
anarchy  almost  indescribable,  and  tlien  judge  cf  the  want  of 
candour  and  truth,  in  an  otmoser  cf  Christiimily,  who,  wiih 
such  facts  before  him,  could  assert  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  "a  pestilence  more  destructive  of  life,  happiness,  and 
peace,  tlian  all  other  pestilences  combined."' ! ! ! 

It  is,  however,  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  especially,  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  system  has  been  iiraetically  I'Ax 
in  reclaiming  the  profane  and  immoral  to  souriety,  equity 
truth,  and  piety,  and  to  an  exemplary  behaviour  in  relative 
life.  Having  been  made  free  from  sin,  and  liecome  the  tcr- 
vanfs  of  God,  tliey  have  their  fruit  unfo  hol'ne.-s,  and,  after  pa- 
tiently continuing  in  well-doing,  and  cheerfully  bearing  vari- 
ous afflictions  (supported  by  the  precious  premises  of  the 
Bible),  they  joyfully  meet  death  ;  being  cheered  by  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  as  the  i^ift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ :  while 
they  who  are  best  acciuainted  with  the  Gospel  are  most  con- 
vinced that  they  have  been  rendered  wiser,  more  holy,  as 
well  as  more  happy,  by  believing  it;  and  that  there  is  a 
reality  in  religion,  though  various  conflicting  interests  and 
passions  may  keep  them  from  duly  embracing  it.  "  There 
are  indeed  enthusiasts  also,  but  thoy  become  such  by  ff  rsak- 
ing  the  old  rule  of  faith  and  duty  for  some  new  fancy ;  and 
there  are  hypocrites,  but  they  attest  the  reality  and  excellency 
of  religion  by  deeming  it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit  it."* 

It  is  the  peculiar  giory  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  it 
is  adapted  to  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  Is  the  Chris- 
tian favoured  with  temporal  blessings  1  He  is  instructed  how 
to  enjoy  them  aright,  and  to  distribute  to  the  necessities  cf 
those  who  are  in  want.  Are  his  circumstances  contracted  ? 
It  preserves  him  from  repining.  He  hath  learned  in  tvhaf.'o- 
ever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content.  He  hiucs  both  how  to 
be  abased,  and  how  to  abound ; — every  where,  and  in  all  things, 
he  is  instructed,  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, — both  to 
abound  and  to  suffer  need.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  only  pro- 
duce contentment,  but  it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  certain 
dignity  and  authority,  whicn  the  greatest  can  never  acquire 
without  it.  The  rods  and  axes  of  despots  may  extort  an 
outward  reverence,  but  nothing  commands  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  men  like  real  piety  and  goodness.  Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  (I  Tim.  iv.  8.)  A  con- 
scientious discharge  of  the  duties  of  religion  conciliates  the 
love  and  esteem  of  mankind,  and  establishes  a  fair  character 
and  unblemished  reputation.  While  the  real  Christian  fears 
God  and  honours  the  king,  he  is  honest  in  his  dealings,  fru- 
gal in  his  expenses,  and  industrious  in  the  proper  calling  of 
his  life  ;  and  aims  to  adijm  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in 
all  things. — Real  Christians,  whatever  be  their  rank  in  life, 
have  a  peculiar  enjoyment  in  the  possession  of  temporal 
goods  (whether  they  be  few  or  many),  while  the  ungodly 
find  emptiness  in  all  their  possessions  :  for  the  mind,  ren- 
dered happy  by  the  holy  and  excellent  principles  that  govern 
it,  mixes  its  own  sweetness  with  whatever  good  is  received, 
and  imparts  an  extraordinary  relish  to  it ;  \\\\i\e  the  unholy 
dispositions  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  Christian  state  of 
mind,  must,  by  their  very  nature,  prevent  such  persons  from 
enjoying  what  they  possess. 

But  the  happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  not  confined  to 
prosperity  :  its  sincere  professors  have  also  peculiar  conso- 
lations in  the  day  of  aaversity.  The  expenrnce  of  every 
day  proves  that  man  is  bom  to  trouble ,-  ana  religion  will  not 
prevent  the  Christian  from  being  made  to  feel  what  it  is,  to 
share  in  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  But,  what  supports 
will  it  afford  him,  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put  into  his 
hands  !  Supports  to  which  mere  men  of  the  world  are  utter 
strangers.  These  are  for  the  most  part  miserable  in  their 
affliction.  If  they  be  kept  from  murmuring,  it  is  the  sum- 
mit of  their  attainments,  while  Christians  are  enabled  to 
flory  even  in  tribulation,  and  cordially  to  approve  all  the 
ivine  dispensations  towards  them.  They  truly  possess  a 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Being  justified  by  faith, 
they  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
they  also  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that,  in  sim- 

*  Scott's  Commentarj  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xvi. 
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pUcily  and  g':dly  sincerity,  hy  the  srace  of  God,  they  have  had 
their  amvers'it  u.i  in  the  luorld.  This  is  to  them  a  source  of 
unspeakable  j  >y.  v.ith'  which  a  sfran<^er  intermcddleth  not. 
"  What  trouble,  indeed,  can  overwhelm,  what  fear  can  dis- 
compose, that  man  who  loveth  Christ,  and  keepeth  his  words  1 
What  earthly  power  can  make  such  a  man  unhappy  1  Will 
you  take  away  his  riches  1  His  treasure  is  in  heaven.  Will 
you  banish  him  from  home  ?  His  country  is  above.  Will 
you  bind  him  in  chains'?  His  conscience,  his  spirit,  his 
affections,  are  all  free.  Will  you  destroy  his  body  1  His 
body  shall  be  raised  incorruptible  at  the  last  day,  and  his 
soul  will  immediately  return  unto  God,  who  gave  it.  Hea- 
ven itself  is  but  an  emblem  of  his  happiness.  As  heaven 
is  enlightened  by  the  rising  sun,  his  soul  is  illuminated  by 
that  Sun  of  righteousness,  which  ariseth,  without  setting,  in 
his  heart.  As  heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and  beautiful, 
though  clouds  obscure  and  midnight  darkness  surround  it, 
he  is  peaceful,  happ}',  and  serene,  m  the  midst  of  trials  and 
afflictions.  *  As  heaven  is  exalted  above  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  this  lower  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated  above  the  dis- 
tractions and  perturbations  of  this  troublesome  world.  He 
is  a  Christian.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven.  His  life  is 
hid,  with  Christ,  in  God. 

"  We  admit,  then,  that  such  a  Christian  has  his  sorrows. 
But  his  sorrow  is  sweeter  than  this  world's  joy.  Every  trial, 
every  affliction,  draws  him  nearer  to  his  God.  In  the  secrecy 
of  his  chamber,  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  he  has  a  resource 
which  the  world  knows  not  of.  He  pours  forth  his  fears, 
his  apprehensions,  his  griefs,  into  the  hosom  of  his  INIaker. 
Suffering  thus  becomes  a  well-spring  of  delight;  for  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  source  cf  spiritual  improvement.  Thus  it  is, 
that  all  things  work  together,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  en- 
joyment, to  tliem  that  love  their  God.  Thus  it  is,  that  if 
they  sow  in  tears,  they  also  reap  in  joy."'  Far  different  from 
this  is  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  or  of  the  ungodly.  His  jo}'^ 
is  a  malignant  passion,  excited  by  the  temporary  success  of 
some  of  his  devices.  Fully  is  joy  to  him  that  is  dediiute  of 
wisdom ;  but  the  triumphing  of  the  iv'ched  is  short ;  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  hut  fur  a  moment ;  God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts.  2^herefore  they  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us, 
for  we  desire  not  lliee  nor  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  What 
is  the  Mmighty  that  we  shmld  serve  him  ?  What  profit  should 
we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  .?2 

But  it  is  in  tlie  prospect  of  futurity,  especially,  that  the 
happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  felt  and  dis- 
played. Tl;e  hour  of  death  must,  unavoidably,  arrive  to 
every  individual  of  the  human  race.  In  that  awful  moment, 
when  the  soul  is  hovering  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds, 
suffering  the  agony  of  boduy  torture,  and  the  remorse  of  an 
accusing  conscience,  something  is  surely  needed  to  cheer  the 
mind.  But,  in  this  exigency,  the  only  consolation  afforded 
by  infidelity  is,  "  that  there  is  no  hereafter."  When  friends 
and  relatives  are  expressing  by  their  agonized  looks  what 
they  are  afraid  to  utter :  when  medicines  and  pains  are  rack- 
ing the  debilitated  frame  :  when  the  slumbers  of  conscience 
are  for  ever  broken,  and  its  awful  voice  raised : — all — all 
that  unbelief  can  present  to  sustain  the  mind  in  this  trying 
hour  is — the  cold  and  the  comfortless  doctrine  of  an  eternal 

SLEEP. 

That  these  sentiments  are  unequal  at  such  a  period  to  sup- 
port the  mind,  is  evident  from  the  death-beds  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  advocates.  Whilst  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  and  a 
John,  and  the  whole  host  of  Christian  martyrs,  could  sur- 
vey, unmoved,  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms  :  while  many 
have  vehemently  longed  for  its  approach,  desiring  to  depart 
and  he  with  Christ :  w^hile  some  have  exulted  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  excruciating  bodily  tortures  : — Voltaire  endured 
horrors  never  to  be  expressed.  His  associates  have  attempted 
to  conceal  the  fact ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
futed. Like  Herod,  who  was  smitten  by  an  angel  whilst 
receiving  undue  homage  from  men ;  so,  immediately  after 
his  return  from  the  theatre  in  which  he  had  been  inhaling  the 
incense  of  adulation  firom  a  silly  populace,  he  felt  that  the 
stroke  of  death  had  arrested  him.  Immediately  his  friends 
crowded  around  him,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Illuminati  ex- 
horted him  to  die  like  a  hero.  In  spite  of  their  admonitions, 
he  sent  for  the  cure  of  St.  Gervais ;  and,  after  confession, 
signed  in  the  presence  of  the  abbe  Mignot  (his  nephew), 
and  of  the  marquis  de  Villevielle  (one  of  the  Illuminati), 
his  recantation  of  his  former  principles.  After  this  visit, 
the  cure  was  no  more  allowed  to  see  him.     His  former 

«  Bp.  Jebb's  Sermons,  p.  86. 

»  Prov.  XV.  21.  Job  xx.  5.  Psai  x.  4.  Job  xxi.  14, 15. 


friends,  having  obtained  possession  of  his  house,  interdicted 
all  access  unto  him.  It  has,  however,  crept  cut  by  means 
of  the  nurse  who  attended  him,  that  he  died  in  unutterable 
agony  of  mind.'  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  about  twenty 
olliers,  who  beset  his  apartment,  never  approached  him  with- 
out receiving  some  bitter  execration.  Often  he  would  curse 
them,  and  exclaim,  "  Retire  !  It  is  you  who  have  brought 
me  to  my  present  state.  Begone  !  I  could  have  done  with- 
out you  all ;  but  you  could  not  exist  without  me.  And  what 
a  wretched  glory  have  you  procured  me  !" 

These  reproaches  were  succeeded  by  the  dreadful  recol- 
lection of  his  own  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  religion. 
He  was  heard,  in  anguish  and  in  dread,  alternately  suppli- 
cating or  blaspheming  that  God  against  whom  he  had  con- 
spired. He  would  cry  out,  in  plaintive  accents.  Oh,  Christ! 
Oh,  Jesus  Christ !  and  then  complain  that  he  was  abandoned 
by  God  and  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand,  which  had 
traced  of  old  the  sentence  of  an  impious  king,  now  traced 
before  his  eyes  his  own  blasphemies.  In  vain  he. turned 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  them.  The  time  was  coming 
apace,  when  he  was  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  him 
whom  he  had  blasphemed  ;  and  his  physicians,  particularly 
Dr.  Tronchin,  calling  in_to  administer  relief,  thunderstnick, 
retired.  His  associates  would,  no  doubt,  willingly  have 
suppressed  these  facts ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  mareschal 
de  Richelieu  fled  from  his  bed-side,  declaring  it  to  be  a  sight 
too  terrible  to  be  endured ;  and  Dr.  Tronchin  observed,  that 
the  furies  of  Orestes  could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  those  of 
Voltaire."'  The  last  hours  of  D'Alembert  w^ere  like  those 
of  Voltaire.*  Condorcet  boasts,  that  he  refused  admission 
to  the  cur^  on  his  second  visit.  Such  a  refusal  evidently 
shows  that  he  feared  what  an  intervaew  would  disclose.— 
Hume,  instead  of  meeting  death  with  the  calmness  of  a  phi- 
losopher, played  the  buffoon  in  that  awful  hour,  proving,  by 
his  comic  actions,  his  anxiety  to  drown  serious  thought.— 
Diderot  and  Gibbon  discovered  the  same  anxiety,  by  deeply 
interesting  themselves  in  the  most  trifling  amusements.  The 
last  hours  of  Paine  were  such  as  might  nave  been  expected 
from  his  previous  immoral  and  unprincipled  habits.  Though, 
in  reply  to  the  inouiry  of  his  medical  attendant  whether  he 
believed  or  wishea  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  ct 
God,  he  declared  that  he  "  had  no  wish  to  believe  on  that 
subject;"  yet,  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  distress  and 
pain,  he  would  invoke  the  name  of  that  Saviour  whom  he 
nad  blasphemed  by  his  waitings,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would 
alarm  the  house :  and  at  length  he  expired,  undeplored  and 
detested  by  his  adopted  countrymen.^  A  conduct  like  this 
proves  that  there  was  one  spark  of  horror  in  tlie  souls  of 
these  antagonists  of  revelation  which  all  their  philosophic 
efforts  were  unequal  to  extinguish. 

The  whole  of  the  atheist's  creed,  with  respect  to  the  future 
world,  is  comprised  in  the  following  summary:  that  his 
body,  begun  by  chance  or  necessity,  is  continued  without 
design,  and  perishes  without  hope ;  that  his  soul  is  a  mere 
attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives, 
and  destined  at  his  death  to  rottenness  and  corruption  ;  and 
that  the  sooner  it  is  returned  to  its  parent  mould  the  better. 
And,  by  his  mandate,  he  consigns  mankind  to  the  dark  and 
desolate  regions  of  annihilation.  By  this  sweeping  sentence, 
which  he  passes  on  all  the  human  race,  he  takes  away  from 
himself  and  his  fellow-men,  every  motive,  furnished  by  the 
fear  of  future  punishment  or  by  the  hope  of  future  rewards, 
to  virtuous,  upright,  or  amiable  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views 
of  the  future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator,  he 
learns  that  his  hody,  sown  here  in  corruption,  iveahiess,  and 
dislionour,  shall  he  raised,  beyond  the  grave,  in  iiicorruption, 
power,  and  glory,  with  so  many  attributes  cf  mind  or  spirit, 
as  to  be  denominated  by  Him  who  made  it  a  spiritual  body, 

3  The  same  nurse,  "  being  many  years  afterwards  requested  to  wait  on 
a  sick  Protestant  gentleman,  refused,  till  she  was  assured  he  was  not  a 
p!ul'isopher ;  declaring,  if  he  were,  she  would  on  no  account  incur  the 
flanger  of  witnessing  such  a  scene  as  she  had  been  compelled  to  do  at  the 
death  of  M.  Voltaire."  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Calcutta)  Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  8vo.  edition.  Dr.  Wilson  adds,  that 
he  received  the  account  from  the  son  of  the  gentleman  to  whose  dying  ' 
bed  the  woman  was  invited. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  hor- 
rid death  of  Voltaire,  in  the  abbe  Barruel's  History  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  i. 
ch.  17.  pp.  377—380.  This  account  was  confirmed  by  M.  de  Luc,  a  philo- 
sopher of  distinguished  science,  and  of  the  greatest  honour  and  probity. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  381,  332.  ,„,„^     ,.  , 

«  See  Cheetham's  Life  of  Paine,  pp.  153—160.  (Rvo.  London,  1818),  vphich 
is  reprinted  from  the  American  publication.  What  must  have  been  the 
agony  of  that  man's  mind,  who  could  exclaim  Rs  Paine  did  on  one  occ*. 
sion,— "  /  thinJe  I  can  say  what  they  muke  Jesus  Christ  to  say,—  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  "  Ibid.  p.  157. 
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Ever  young,  active,  and  undecayinjr,  it  shall  be  reunited 
to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  every  stain  and  every 
error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  with  an  open  and 
abundant  entrance,  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  peculiar 
residence  of  Infinite  Majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  infinite 
dominion.  In  this  noblest  of  all  habitations,  this  mansion 
of  everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified,  immortal, 
and  happy.  Enrolled  among  the  noblest  and  best  beings  in 
the  universe,  a  child,  a  priest,  a  king  in  the  house  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  will  be 
to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy  God  ;  to  interchange  the 
best  aflibtions  and  the  best  offices  with  his  glorious  com- 
panions :  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness, 

....FOR   EVER.' 

Tliis  is  no  ideal  picture.  Ilfipes  and  consolations  like 
these  have,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  supported  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Christians,  in  the  humble  and  retired 
walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in  exalted  stations.  They  cheered 
and  animated  the  minds  of  such  men  as  the  Lord  (^hief 
Justice  Hale,  Pascal,  Newton,  Woyle,  Locke,  Addison, 
Boerhaave,  Lord  Lyttlcton,  Uaron  Haller,  Sir  William  .Tones, 
Beattie,  and  very  many  other  distinguished  laymen  (divines 
are  designedly  omittecH,  both  Brilisn  and  foreign,  who  ap- 
plied their  mighty  intellects  to  the  investigation  and  eluci- 
dation of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  records ;  and  whose 
lives  and  writings  will  continue  to  instruct  and  edify  the 
world,  so  long  as  the  art  of  printing  shall  perpetuate  them. 

Such  are  the  efTticts  which  the  Christian  revelation  has 
actually  produced  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  Philosophy  ana  infidelity  (we  have  seen)  are 
alike  inadequate  to  accomplish  them.  Jn  evil  tree,  we  know, 
bringeth  forth  not  good  fruit.  If,  therefore,  this  revelation 
were  not  of  God  it  could  do  nothing. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES,  POSSESSED  BY  THE  CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION  OVER  ALL  OTHER  RELIGIONS,  A  DEMONSTRATIVE 
EVIDENCE  OF  ITS  DIVINE  ORIGIN  AND  AUTHORITY. 

Peculiar  advantages  of  Christianity  over  all  other  religions. 
— I.  In  its  perfection. — II.  Its  openness. — III.  Its  adaptation 
to  the  capacities  of  all  men,  and  to  the  growing  advaiicement 
of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  refinement. — IV,  The  spiritu- 
ality of  its  loorship. — V.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
•world. — VI.  Its  humiliation  of  man  and  exalting  of  the  Deity. 
— VII.  Its  restoration  of  order  to  the  world. — VIII,  Its  teti- 
dency  to  eradicate  all  evil  passions  from  the  heart. — IX.  Its 
contrariety  to  the  coveto.usness  and  a7nbition  of  mankind. — X. 
Its  restoring  the  divine  image  to  men. — XI.  Its  mighty  effects. 

All  the  truths  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  will  appear 
still  more  evident,  if  we  consider  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
it  stands  opposed  to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  revela- 
tions. The  excellency  of  the  Christian  revelation  consists  in 
this,  that  it  possesses  advantages  which  no  other  reli- 
gions OR  revelations  have,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  none 
of  the  defects  by  which  they  are  characterized. 

We  afllrm,  that  no  other  religion  or  revelation  has  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  of  the  Christian  revelation  or  religion ; 
for  no  other  can  pretend  to  have  been  confirmed  by  ancient 
prophecies.  Even  Mohammed  thought  it  better  to  oblige 
men  to  call  the  Scriptures  in  question,  than  to  derive  any  ar- 
guments from  them,  which  might  serve  to  confirm  his  mis- 
sion. There  are  indeed  several  religions  which  have  had 
their  martyrs,  but  of  what  description  1 — Superstitious  men, 
who  blindly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  like  the  ignorant 
East  Indians,  thousands  of  whom  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  idol  Juggernauth,  and  hundreds  of  whom  devote  them- 
selves to  be  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  machine  that  car- 
ries the  colossal  image  of  their  idol.  But  no'  religion,  be- 
sides the  Christian,  was  ever  confirmed  by  the  blood  of  an 
infinite  number  of  sensible  understanding  martyrs,  who  vo- 
luntarily suffered  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had  seen ; 
who  from  vicious  and  profligate  persons,  became  exemplary 
for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  upon  the  confidence  they  had 
in  their  Master ;  and  who  at  length,  being  dispersed  through- 
out the  world,  by  their  death  gained  proselytes  ;  and  making 
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their  blood  the  seed  of  the  church,  cheerfully  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, having  certain  assurance  of  being  crowned  after  their 
death :  a  cert<iin  assurance  which  they  derived  from  what 
they  themselves  had  formerly  seen. 

We  find  other  religions,  which  pretend  to  be  confirmed 
and  authorized  by  several  signs  and  extraordinary  events 
from  heaven.  Thus,  the  Romans  used  to  attribute  to  their 
religion  all  the  advantages  they  obtained  over  other  nations; 
and  the  Mohammedans  pretend  that  the  great  successes,  which 
God  was  pleased  to  give  their  prophet,  were  so  many  cer- 
tain and  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  of  their  religion.  But 
to  pretend  that  temporal  prosperity  is  a  certain  character  of 
a  true  religion,  or  adversity  that  of  a  false  one,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  most  profligate  wretches,  provided  they  are  happy 
in  this  world,  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  God.  But  certainly 
it  is  not  prosperity  or  adversity  simplij  considered,  but  pros- 
perity or  adversity  as  foretoM  by  God  or  his  projihets  that  is 
a  certain  character  of  true  reliinon :  and  when  we  affirm  that 
several  extraordinary  events  oear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
C'hristianity,  we  mean  only  those  events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets;  as,  for  instance,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  estabiishment 
of  the  Christian  church.  Finally,  there  may  be  several  re- 
ligions tliat  may  deceive,  but  it  is  only  the  Christian  religion 
that  can  truly  satisfy  mankind.  There  are  some  religions 
grounded  upon  fabulous  miracles,  and  confirmed  by  witnesses 
easily  convicted  of  imposture ;  but  it  is  only  the  Christian, 
religion  that  is  firmly  and  solidly  established  upon  tme  mira- 
cles and  valid  testimonies.  It  appears,  then,  that  no  religion 
in  the  world  has  such  extraordinary  qualifications  as  the 
Christian  religion ;  of  which  it  must  also  be  affirmed,  that  it 
is  free  from  all  such  defects  as  are  incident  to  other  religions. 

No  deep  research,  no  great  sagacity  or  penetration  of  mind, 
is  necessary  to  discover  this  truth ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
carnal  and  worldly  appetites  of  men,  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
who  aspired  only  after  temporal  prosperity  and  worldly  pomp : 
nor  is  it  a  monstrous  medley,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Sama- 
ritans, made  up  of  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  the  pagan  and  Jew- 
ish religion :  nor  h;\s  it  any  of  the  faults  or  extravagant  super- 
stitions of  the  pagan  religion.  But  as  it  would  extend  this 
chapter  (already  perhaps  too  long)  to  a  disproportionate 
length,  were  we  to  oppose  it  particularly  to  all  the  errors  of 
other  religions,  we  shall  confine  our  comparison  to  showing 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  religion  over  all 
the  rest,  in  the  following  respects : — 

I.  In  its  Perfection. 

Other  religions,  as  being  principally  of  human  invention  and 
institution,  were  formed  by  degrees  from  the  different  imagina- 
tions of  several  persons,  who  successively  made  such  additions 
or  alterations  as  they  thought  convenient.  The  Greeks,  for  ex- 
ample, added  several  things  to  that  religion  which  they  received 
from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  Romans  to  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks.  Menander  improved  upon  the  senseless 
impieties  of  Simon  Magus;  and  Saturninus  and  Basihdes  added 
to  those  of  Menander.2  And  the  reason  is,  because  men  are  never 
weary  of  inventing,  nor  the  people  of  believing,  novelties.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  wholly  deli- 
vered by  Christ,  is  entirely  contained  in  every  one  of  the  Gospels, 
and  even  in  each  epistle  of  the  apostles.  Whatever  alterations 
men  have  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  doctrine  which  Christ  brought 
into  the  world  only  corrupted  its  purity  and  spirituality,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  great  disproportion  there  is  between  the  apostolical 
doctrine  and  the  ordinary  speculations  of  men. 

n.  In  its  Openness. 

Other  rchgions  durst  not  show  themselves  openly  in  full  light, 
and  therefore  were  veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  at 
fected  darkness.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  chose  the  night  to  cover 
the  impurity  of  their  abominable  mysteries.  And  the  Romans 
exposed  themselves  to  the  satirical  raillery  of  their  poets,  by  being 
so  careful  to  conceal  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  goddess  Bona. 
Julian  and  Porphyry  exerted  all  their  talents,  either  to  set  oflf 
the  ridiculous  and  offensive  ceremonies  of  paganism,  or  to  palUate 
their  superstition,  by  several  various  explanations  of  it ;  as  when 
they  positively  affirmed,  that  they  worshipped  one  only  supreme 
God,  though  they  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  other  subordi- 
nate deities  depending  one  upon  another ;  and  when  they  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  idols,  by  using 
many  subtie  and  nice  distinctions.    It  is  certain  that  there  is  a 

«  See  an  account  of  these  felse  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  Dr.Lardner's 
History  of  Heretics. 
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principle  of  pride  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  is  the  reason  why 
they  cannot  endure  to  be  accused'of  entertaining  any  absurd  and 
extravagant  opinions  ;  so  that  whenever  their  passions  have  made 
them  embrace  a  rehgion  which  aeeras  not  very  reasonable,  they 
employ  all  their  ingenuity  to  make  it  at  least  appear  consonant 
to  reason.  But  the  Christian  religion  requires  no  veil  to  cover 
it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dark  dissimulation,  or  close  disguise, 
although  it  proposes  such  kinds  of  objects  to  us  as  are  vastly  con- 
trary to  all  our  prejudices  and  received  opinions.  The  apostles 
freely  confess  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is,  as  it  were,  an 
apparent  folly ;  but  yet  they  assure  us  that  God  was  resolved  to 
save  the  world  by  that  seeming  folly.  Tliey  knew  that  the  death 
of  Christ  became  a  scandal  to  the  Jew,  and  a  folly  to  the  Greek ; 
yet  they  pubhcly  declared,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  know 
any  thing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  And  how  comes 
it  then  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  degree  extenuate,  or  endea- 
Tour  to  soften  the  sense  of  that  seeming  paradox  (so  far  were 
they  from  concealing  it),  but  were  strongly  and  fully  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  that  adorable  mystery,  and  the  abundance  of  their 
■understanding  served  only  to  make  them  more  fully  comprehend 
the  efficacy  of  the  cross  1 

III.  In  its  Adaptation  to  every  existing  state,  constitution, 
and  to  the  capacities  of  all  men. 

If  we  were  strictly  to  consider  some  religions,  we  should  find 
that  they  were  at  first,  for  the  most  part,  instituted  either  by  poets 
'  or  philosophers ;  and  that  they  generally  sprang  from  the  sportive 
conceits  or  witty  speculations  of  the  understanding ;  which  is  the 
reason  why  they  were  not  so  universally  approved.  The  phi- 
losophers always  derided  the  religion  of  the  vulgar ;  and  the  vul- 
gar understood  nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  philosophers.  So- 
crates ridiculed  the  religion  of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  Athenians 
accused  Socrates  of  impiety  and  atheism,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  Christian  religion  alone  is  approved  both  by  the 
philosophers  and  also  by  the  vulgar  people,  as  neither  depending 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  latter,  nor  proceeding  from  the  learning 
of  the  former.  It  has  a  cUvi7ie  efficacy  and  a£'reeable  poiuer, 
suitable  to  all  hearts :  it  is  adapted  to  all  Climates,  and  to  every 
existing  state-constitution,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  to  every  variety  of  human  character 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  harmonize  with  every 
existing  state-constitution.  It  has,  indeed,  nothing  immediately 
to  do  with  political  affairs.  It  fashions  every  individual,  and 
produces  in  him  that  knowledge  and  those  dispositions  and  feel- 
ings, which  enable  him  to  live  contented  in  any  place,  and  be- 
come a  useftil  citizen  under  every  kind  of  civil  constitution,  and 
a  faithful  subject  of  every  government.  It  does  not,  according  to 
the  principles  of  its  Author,  erect  one  state  within  another ;  nor 
does  it  in  any  case  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  (fpr  loyalty  and 
true  piety  are  never  disunited),  nor  can  the  interest  of  the  church 
ever  come  in  collision  with  that  of  the  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  state,  whose  citizens  should  really  be  formed 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  would  unquestionably 
be  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing.  Its  rulers  would  have  the 
most  faithful,  obedient,  and  active  subjects ;  and  the  state  itself 
would  be  distinguished  for  an  order,  which  would  need  no  power 
or  constraint  for  its  preservation.  The  arts  and  sciences  would 
flourish  there,  without  being  abused  and  made  the  means  of  poi- 
soning the  morals  of  the  people :  life  also  would  there  be  enjoyed 
in  the  most  agreeable  and  tranquil  manner,  and  all  property  and 
rights  would  be  perfectly  secured.  No  state  would  be  more  firmly 
connected  together,  and  consequently  more  terrible  and  invinci- 
ble to  its  enemies.' 

2.  Further,  the  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  every  class  of 
the  human  intellect :  it  is  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  simple 
and  ignorant,  though  infinitely  raised  above  the  philosophy  of 
tlie  wise :  it  is  subUme  without  being  nicely  speculative,  and 
simple  without  being  mean;  in  its  sublimity  preserving  its  clear- 
ness, and  in  its  simplicity  preserving  its  dignity.  In  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  so  great  nor  so  inconsiderable  in  human  society, 
but  what  may  some  way  fall  under  its  consideration,  and  it  is 
equally  approved  of  and  admired  by  all.  It  is,  moreover,  most 
wonderfully  adapted  to  those  habits  and  sentiments,  which  spring 
up  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  which 
seem  destined  to  continue  for  ages,  as  they  have  done  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  to  spread  themselves  more  and  more  widely 
over  the  human  race.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion,  "  human  nature  has  made  great  progress,  and  society 
experienced  great  changes;  and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the 
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world,  Christianity,  instead  of  losingits  application  and  importance, 
is  found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted  to  man's 
nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of 
that  period  when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy,  its  modes 
of  warfare,  its  policy,  its  public  and  private  economy ;  but  Chris- 
tianity has  never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has  always 
kept  in  advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The  highest  powers  and  af- 
fections, which  our  nature  has  developed,  find  more  than  adequate 
objects  in  this  religion.  Christianity  is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  sen- 
sibilities of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  diss^^sfaction 
with  the  present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of 
our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As  men  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, they  become  susceptible  of  mental  suflerings,  to  which  ruder 
ages  are  strangers;  and  these  Christianit}'  is  fitted  to  assuage. 
Imagination  and  intellect  become  more  restless ;  and  Christianity 
brings  them  tranquillity  by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths, 
the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects  which  it  unfolds.  This  fit- 
ness of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society  than  that 
in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then 
developed,  seems  to  me  very  striking.  The  religion  bears  the 
marks  of  having  come  fi-om  a  Being  who  perfectly  understood 
the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide  for  its  progress.  This 
feature  of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  an 
anticipation  of  future  and  distant  ages ;  and  when  we  consider 
among  whom  omx  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find 
an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  7"^ 

IV.  In  the  Spirituality  of  its  Worship. 

Other  religions  brought  men  from  spiritual  objects  to  those 
which  were  corporeal  and  earthly  :  the  Christian  religion  brings 
them  from  the  objects  of  sense  to  those  of  the  understanding. 
We  all  know  that  when  the  heathens  deified  men,  or  worshipped 
a  deity  under  a  human  shape^  they  were  so  far  from  paying  to 
that  deity  a  worship  due  to  a  spiritual  nature,  that  their  adora- 
tion consisted  in  several  games,  shows,  and  divers  exercises  of 
the  body.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  their  eager  disputes 
whether  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  or  on  mount 
Gerazim,  extinguished  charity,  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  in  their 
violent  defences  of  the  external  part  of  it.  Nay,  the  prophets 
complained  formerly  that  the  Jews  made  a  true  fast  to  consist  in 
bowing  down  their  heads  as  a  bulrush,  and  putting  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes.'  And  the  Holy  Scripture  observes,  that  the  priests 
of  Baal  were  wont  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lances 
when  they  sacrificed  to  him,  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  to 
make  their  god  hear  their  prayers,  but  by  inflicting  such  punish- 
ipents  on  their  own  bodies.^  The  modem  Jews  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  we  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  (though  they  find  we  all  profess  to  put  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him),  because  they  perceive  not  that  we  use  any  cor- 
poreal ceremonies.  And  the  Mohammedans,  more  irreligious 
than  superstitious,  make  their  religion  and  its  happiness  depend 
chiefly  on  their  senses.  When  they  worship,  they  turn  them- 
selves towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  turned  towards  Jerusalem, 
and  earnestly  desire  of  God  that  he  would  gratify  their  senses ; 
and  though  they  have  a  sort  of  religious  respect  for  the  letters 
that  compose  the  name  of  God,  and  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written,  yet  they  are  enjoined  to  oppress  men  that  bear  the  image 
of  God,  by  their  religion,  wliich  breathes  nothing  but  violence, 
fury,  and  oppression. 

The  reason  why  men  thus  usually  refer  every  thing  to  their 
senses,  is,  because  a  worship  that  is  corporeal  and  sensual  is  far 
more  easy  ;  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  take  the  sun  for  a  God, 
than  to  be  continually  occupied  in  seeking  after  a  God  that  is  in- 
visible :  to  solemnize  games  and  festivals  in  honour  of  a  pre- 
tended deity,  than  to  renounce  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  true  one: 
it  is  much  easier  for  him  to  fast,  than  to  renounce  his  vices ;  to 
sing  spiritual  songs,  or  bow  to  a  statue,  than  forgive  his  enemies. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  Christian  religion  bears  a  more  excel- 
lent character,  as  it  gives  us  for  the  object  of  our  worship,  not  a 
God  under  a  human  shape,  but  a  God,  that  is  a  spirit,  as  it 
teaches  us  to  honour  him,  not  with  a  carnal,  but  with  a  spiritual 
worship ;  and  this  Christ  himself  has  very  elegantly  told  us  in 
these  words,  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  -worship  him  must 
■worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  Who  could 
fill  his  mind  with  such  elevated  notions  1  And  how  comes  it  that 
he  so  excellently  sets  down  in  that  short  precept  the  genius  of 
true  religion,  of  which  men  before  were  wholly  ignorant  7 
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V.  In  its  Opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  the  World. 

It  may  be  paid  of  all  otiicr  rclicnons,  without  exception,  that 
they  induce  us  to  look  after  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  world 
in  the  worship  of  God  ;  wliereua  the  Christian  religion  makes 
us  glorify  God  by  renouncing  the  world.  Thus  the  heathens, 
designing  rather  to  please  themselves  than  their  deities,  intro- 
duced into  religion  whatever  could  in  any  way  flatter  and  divert 
them  :  and  the  Mohammedan  religion,  not  being  encumbered 
with  many  ceremonies,  at  least  affixes  temporal  advantages  to 
the  practice  of  its  worship ;  as  if  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
were  to  be  the  future  reward  of  religion  :  but  certainly  both  of 
them  are  much  mistaken  :  for  the  heathens  should  have  known 
that  the  worship  of  trod  consisted  not  in  diverting  and  pleasing 
themselves  ;  and  the  Mohammedans  should  not  have  been  igno- 
rant, that  since  temporal  and  worldly  advantages  were  insuffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  satisfy  the  boundless  desires  of  the  human 
heart,  they  could  not  come  in  competition  with  those  benefits 
which  true  religion  had  peculiarly  designed  for  him.  But  both 
these  followed  the  motions  of  self-love,  which  being  naturally 
held  in  suspense  between  the  world  and  religion,  imagines  that 
nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  unite  them  both,  thinking 
thereby  to  reconcile  its  inclination  and  duty,  consecrate  its  plea- 
sures, and  put  no  dilfercnce  between  conscience  and  interest. 

But  the  first  rule  of  true  religion  teaches  us,  that  that  mutual 
agreement  is  impossible  ;  or,  to  use  its  own  words,  that  Christ 
a.nd  Belial  are  incompatible  one  with  the  other ;  that  we  must 
either  glorify  God  at  the  expense  of  worldly  pleasures,  or  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  the  world  with  the  loss  of  our  religion  : 
and  this  certainly  shows  the  Christian  religion  to  have  a  divine 
character. 

VI.  In  its  Humiliation  of  Man  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Deitv. 

Other  false  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man  :  whereas 
the  Christian  religion  humbles  man,nntl  exalts  the  Deity.  The 
Egyptians,  a  nation  that  boasted  so  much  of  their  antiquity,  made 
monsters  of  their  deities  ;  and  the  Romans  made  deities  of  their 
emperors,  who  were  rather  monsters  than  men  :  the  most  famous 
philosophers  were  not  ashamed  to  rank  their  deities  below  them- 
selves, and  themselves  even  before  Jupiter ;  but  the  Christian  re- 
ligion teaches  us  that  we  owe  all  to  God,  who  owes  nothing  at 
all  to  us.  It  humbles  us  by  the  consideration  of  that  infinite  dis- 
tance which  there  is  between  God  and  us :  it  shows  that  we  are 
miserable  despicable  creatures  in  comparison  of  God,  who  is  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  who  alone  is  worthy  of  our  love  and  adora- 
tion.    \A'ho  then  can  but  admire  so  excellent  a  religion  1 

VII.  In  its  Restoration  of  Order  to  the  World. 
Other  religions  made  us  depend  upon  those  beings  which  were 

given  us  to  command,  and  pretend  a  power  over  that  Supreme 
Being  upon  whom  wc  ought  only  to  depend.  They  taught  men 
to  burn  incense  to  the  meanest  creatures,  and  impudentl}-  to  equal 
themselves  to  the  universal  monarch  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
no  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  impious,  as  to  desire  to  be- 
come gods,  since  they  were  so  base  as  to  forget  that  they  were 
men  ;  and  yet  how  ill  their  pride  became  them  when  they  dis- 
dained not  to  submit  to  four-footed  beasts,  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  to  the  creeping  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth,  as  St.  Paul 
reproaches  them  ;  and  how  basely  superstitious  were  they,  in  that 
they  were  not  content  to  deify  themselves,  but  would  also  deify 
their  own  vices  and  imperfections  !  But  the  Christian  religion 
alone  restores  that  equitable  order  which  ought  to  be  established 
in  the  world,  by  submitting  every  thing  to  the  power  of  man, 
that  he  might  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  And  what  can 
be  the  duty  of  true  religion,  but  to  restore  such  just  and  becoming 
order  in  the  world  7 

VIII.  In  its  Tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  Passions 
FROM  the  Heart. 

We  need  no  deep  research  into  other  religions  to  find  that  they 
chiefly  tend  to  flatter  the  corrupt  desires  of  men,  and  efface  those 
principles  of  justice  and  uprightness  which  God  has  imprinted  on 
their  minds.  But  he  that  shall  truly  consider  the  Christian  reli- 
gion will  certainly  find  that  it  tends  to  the  eradication  of  those 
corrupt  desires  out  of  our  hearts,  and  restoring  those  bright  cha- 
racters of  honesty  and  justice  imprinted  on  our  minds  by  the 
hand  of  God.  The  heathens  flattered  their  passions  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  erect  altars  in  honour  of  them  ;  and  Mohammed  was 
60  well  pleased  with  temporal  prosperity,  that  he  made  it  the  end 
and  reward  of  his  rejigion.  The  Gnostics  imagined^  that  when 
they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  which  they 
called  a  state  of  perfection,  they  might  commit  all  sorts  of  actions 
without  any  scruple  of  conscience  ;  and  that  sin,  which  polluted 
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others,  would  be  sanctified  in  them.  But  what  blindness  !  what 
impiety  was  thi.s !  How  admiwhle  is  the  Christian  religion, 
which  alone  among  all  others  shows  us  our  own  wickedness  and 
corruj)tion,  and  heals  it  with  such  reipedies  as  are  as  wholesome 
to  the  soul  as  unpleasing  to  the  body. 

IX.  In  its  CoNTRARiETv  to  the  covetousnesa  and  ambition 
of  mankind. 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  other  religions  are  con- 
trary to  policy,  either  in  favouring  or  restraining  too  much  human 
weakness  and  corruption  upon  the  account  of  policy ;  whereas 
the  Christian  religion  preserves  its  rights  and  privileges  inviola- 
ble, independent  of  either.  The  pagan  religion  was  against 
policy  in  giving  too  much  to  human  weakness  and  corruption. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
state,  if  men  had  framed  to  themselves  a  greater  idea  of  the  holi- 
ness of  their  gods  ;  because  they  would  have  been  less  licentious 
and  more  submissive  to  the  civil  laws :  whereas  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  deities  to  violate  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable  rights.  Mohammed,  desirous  to  avoid  this 
irregularity,  retained  the  notion  of  a  true  God  ;  but  then,  being 
willing  also  to  flatter  men's  inclinations  in  order  to  draw  them  to 
his  side,  he  confusedly  mixed  with  that  idea  the  carnal  and  gross 
notions  which  the  heathens  had  entertained  of  paradise,  borrow- 
ing from  Christianity  such  objects  as  must  necessarily  mortify  our 
passions,  and  assuming  those  from  paganism  which  serve  to  flatter 
our  bad  inclinations.  But  the  Christian  religion  keeps  no  such 
measures  either  with  policy  or  corruption.  Policy  complains  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  necessarily  softens  men's  courage  ;  and  that 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  enlist  themselves  soldiers  for  the 
welfare  and  preservation  of  the  state,  it  rather  makes  them  lambs, 
who  can  hardly  be  exasperated  against  their  enemies,  whom  they 
must  continually  pray  for,  and  are  obliged  to  love  as  themselves. 
And  human  frailty  and  corruption  murmurs  to  see  itself  impugn- 
ed by  the  Christian  religion,  even  in  the  dispositions  and  most 
secret  recesses  of  the  soul ;  and  that  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  pious  pretences  and  dissimulations  of  the  soul  under  which 
it  ought  to  lie  secure,  are  ineffectual  against  it.  Who,  then,  but 
God,  can  be  the  author  of  a  religion  so  equally  contrary  both  ti 
the  covetous  desires  of  the  mean,  and  the  ambition  of  the  great, 
and  so  equally  averse  both  to  policy  and  corruption  1 

X.  In  its  Restoration  of  the  Divine  Image  to  Man. 
Other  religions  would  have  God  bear  the  image  of  man,  and 

so  necessarily  represent  the  Deity  as  weak,  miserable,  and  infected 
with  all  manner  of  vices,  as  men  are.  Whereas  the  Christian 
religion  teaches  us  that  man  ought  to  bear  the  image  of  God : 
which  is  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  become  perfect,  as  we  conceive 
God  himself  to  be  holy  and  perfect.  That  religion,  then,  which 
restores  to  God  his  glory,  and  the  image  of  God  to  man,  must 
necessarily  be  of  divine  authority. 

XL  In  its  MiGiiTV  Effects. 

False  religions  were  the  irregular  confused  productions  of  the 
politest  and  ablest  men  of  those  times :  whereas  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  wonderful  composition,  which  seems  wholly  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  sort  of  people ;  and,  al 
the  same  time,  it  is  such  as  evinces  that  it  must  have  for  its  prin^ 
ciple  the  God  of  holiness  and  love.  They,  who  habitually  apply 
the  Christian  religion  in  their  tampers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe 
its  spirit  and  hopes,  have  an  evidence  of  its  superiority,  still  more 
internal  than  any  which  has  liitherto  been  mentioned  ; — an  evi- 
dence  which  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  which  is  not 
less  real  because  it  is  founded  on  feeling.  We  refer  to  that  con- 
viction of  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength  in  their  hearts.  "  In 
such  men  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christi- 
anity to  their  noblest  faculties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting 
and  consoling  influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness 
of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a 
ray  from  the  everlasting  light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain  of 
heavenly  wistlom  and  love.  This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains 
the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and  cannot  understand 
the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists  ;  who  want,  perhaps, 
words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of 
adamantine  firmness ;  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a  conviction 
more  intimate  and  unwavering,  than  mere  argument  can  pro- 
duce."' 

And  now  let  us  put  together  all  these  characters,  and  ask 
the  opposers  of  revelation,  whether  they  can  be  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  ascribe  to  an  impostor  a  religion  so  perfect  in  its 

«  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  on  the  E^tences  of  revgaled  Religion,  p.  4i 
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original,  that  nothing  could  qver  since  be  superadded  to  it, 
but  what  necessarily  lesseiTs  its  perfection  ;  a  religion  that 
proposes  its  mysteries  with  such  authority  and  boldness ; 
that  brings  men  from  sensual  objects  to  spiritual  ones  ;  that 
extirpates  corruption  ;  that  restores  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness and  uprightness  which  were  imprintea  in  our  souls ; 
that  teaches  us  to  glorify  God  without  any  regard  to  self-love 
or  pleasure ;  to  exalt  God  and  humble  ourselves  ;  to  submit 
ourselves  to  his  will,  who  is  above  us  all,  and  to  raise  our- 
selves above  those  beings  which  he  has  put  in  subjection 
under  us;  a  religion  that  is  contrary  to  policy,  and  yet  more 
averse  to  corruption ;  that  astonishes  our  reason,  and  yet 
gives  us  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience ;  and,  in  a  Avord,  is 
as  delightful  to  the  one  as  it  is  comfortable  to  the  other  1 

If  the  Christian  religion,  then,  has  all  these  qualifications, 
as  it  certainly  has,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  directly,  as 
to  these  qualifications,  opposite  to  all  other  religions.  And  if 
it  be  thus  opposite  to  all  other  religions,  it  must  necessarily 
liave  a  principle  opposite  to  them :  so  that,  as  all  other  re- 
ligions peculiarly  belong  to  the  flesh,  the  Christian  wholly 
ajjpertains  to  the  spirit;  and  as  the  former  are  the  products 
of  the  corrupt  desires  and  imaginations  of  men,  so  tne  latter 
mtist  have  for  its  principle  the  God  of  holiness  and  purity.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  derive  additional  force 
if  Ave  contrast  the  advantages  which  infidelity  and  Christian- 
ity respectively  afford  to  those  who  embrace  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  deist  is  right,  and  that 
Christianity  is  a  delusion ;  what  does  the  former  gain  1  In 
what  respects  has  he  the  advantage'? — Is  tlie  Ae\?.X  happier 
than  the  Christian  1  No. — Is  he  more  useful  in  society  1  No. 
—Can  he  meet  the  sorrows  of  life  with  more  fortitude  P  No. — 
Can  he  look  into  futurity  with  more  composure?  No.  His 
highest  bliss  arises  from  base  lusts ;  his  conscience  is  his 
daily  tormentor  ;  his  social  circle  is  a  wilderness  overgrown 
with  thorns ;  his  life  is  perfect  madness ;  and  of  his  death  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  dieih  as  a  fool  dicth.  But  the  Christian 
is  happy  in  himself,  or  rather  in  his  Saviour ;  he  is  useful  in 
his  day ;  amid  all  the  tumults  and  anxieties  incident  to  mor- 
tality, he  enjoys  a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away ;  his  mind  is  supported  under  all  the  sorrows 
and  afliictions  of  life  ;  and,  in  that  awful  moment,  when  the 
great  problem  is  about  to  be  solved, — of  annihilation  or 
eternity, — he  looks  forward  to  futurity  with  holy  tranquillity. 
At  least,  he  is  as  safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the  children  of 
men.2 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  antagonist 
of  revelation  is  ivrong,  and  that  Christianity  is  true  (and 
TRUE  it  will  be  found),  what  advantage  has  the  Christian 
more  than  the  infidel, — the  believer  than  the  unbeliever'?  or 
what  does  it  profit  us  to  be  Christ's  peculiar  people  1  Much 
every  way.  For  if  our  happiness  in  a  future  state,  as  is 
highly  probable,  shall  increase  in  proportion  to  what  we 
know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty,  upon  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  present  life ;  the  conse- 
quence is  indisputable,  that  the  more  we  know,  believe,  and 
practise  of  our  duty  here,  so  much  the  more  pure  and  exalted 
will  be  our  joys  in  the  eternal  mansions  of  bliss  hereafter. 
This,  then,  is  the  Christian's  boasting,  and  this  our  serious 
triumph,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  made  us  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
the  Divine  Nature,  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  and 
constant  assistant  in  our  progress  towards  perfection  ;  that 
our  whole  duty  is  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  that  we  never 
can  be  ignorant  of  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  ;  that  we  have  the  strongest  motives  of 
gratitude  and  interest  to  animate  us  to  live  up  to  the  law  of 
our  being ;  and  that  we  are  filled  with  the  comfortable  as- 
surance, that  our  merciful  God  and  Father  will  receive  our 
sincere,  though  imperfect,  endeavours  to  serve  and  please 
him,  in  and  throuffh  the  death  and  mediation  of  his  Son  Je- 
sus Christ.  The  best  Christian  must  be  the  best,  and  conse- 
quently, upon  the  whole,  will  be  the  happiest  man.  Let  it  not, 
therefore,  be  imagined,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that  God  ar- 
bitrarily assigns  to  Christians  a  higher  degree  of  happiness 
than  to  others,  without  having  a  proper  regard  to  their  moral 
agency,  and  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.     On  the 

om  Abbadie's  Vindication  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
30'— 320.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Jerome  Alley's  "Vindicice  Christians  :  a 
Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
tlie  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Religions"  (London,  1826 

„-^«'~.l^°'^u-^^""^--"u"'"**  ^1"*^  elegance,  accuracy,  and  research. 

a  On  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  reader  will  find  several 
admirable  and  eloquent  observations  in  Dr.  Dwighi's  Two  Discourses  on 
the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  pp.  69-98       "'^''°""°^  °" 


contrary,  the  faith  of  sincere  Christians  is  always  directed 
to  the  right  and  best  object,  their  piety  is  of  the  noblest  kind, 
and  their  virtues  the  most  pure  and  extensive :  to  be  uni-^ 
formly  engaged  in  an  upright,  benevolent,  and  religious 
course  of  action  is  the  solemn  vow  and  profession  of  Chris- 
tians. In  a  word,  the  deist,  by  wilfully  rejecting  all  moral 
evidence,  forfeits  all  things,  and  gains  nothing  ,•  while  THE 
Christian  hazards  nothing,  and  gains  all  things. 
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inability  to  answer  all  objections  no  just  cause  for  re 
jecting  the  scriptures. — unbelievers  in  divine  reve- 
lation BIORE  credulous  THAN  CHRISTIANS.^ 

All  the  objections,  which  can  Avith  any  colour  or  pretence 
be  alleged  against  the  Scriptures,  have  at  different  times  been 
considered  and  ansv.eied  by  men  of  great  learning  and  judg- 
ment, the  result  of  whose  inquiries  Ave  have  attempted  to 
concentrate  in  the  present  volume ;  and  several  objections, 
particularly  those  relative  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  crea- 
tion and  of  the  deluge,  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  ground- 
less and  frivolous.  But  even  though  all  the  difficulties,  that 
are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  AVritings,  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  j-etthis  Avould  be  no  just  or  sufhcient  cause  why 
we  should  reject  the  Scriptures  :  because  objections  for  the 
most  part  are  impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  Avere 
designed,  and  cIo  not  at  all  affect  the  evidence  Avhich  is 
brought  in  proof  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  if  they  were  perti- 
nent, yet  unless  they  could  confute  that  evidence,  they  ought 
not  to  determine  us  against  them. 

He  that,  with  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  find  out  the 
tnith  or  falsehood  of  a  reA^elation,  inquires  into  it,  should  first 
consider  impartially  Avhat  can  be  alleged  for  it,  and  afterAvards 
consider  the  objections  raised  against  it,  that  so  he  may  com- 
pare the  arguments  in  proof  of  it,  and  the  objections  together, 
and  determine  himself  on  that  side  which  appears  to  have 
most  reason  for  it.  But  to  insist  upon  particular  objections, 
collected  out  of  difficult  places  of  Scripture,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  main  grounds  and  motives,  Avhich  induce  a  belief 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  very  fallacious  mode  of  ar- 
guing :  because  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable,  that  there 
may  be  a  tree  revelation,  Avhich  may  have  great  difficulties 
in  it.  But  if  sufficieiit  .evidence  be  produced  to  convince  us 
that  the  Scriptures  are  indeed  the  Avord  of  God,  and  there  be 
no  proof  on  the  contrary  to  invalidate  that  evidence,  then  all 
the  objections  besides,  that  can  be  raised,  are  but  objections, 
and  no  mere  .'^  For  if  those  arguments,  by  Avhich  our  reli- 
gion appears  to  be  true,  remain  still  in  their  full  force,  not- 
Avithstanding  the  objections,  and  if  no  positive  and  direct 
proof  be  brought  that  they  are  insufficient,  Ave  ought  not  to 
reject  those  arguments  and  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
them  on  account  of  the  objections,  but  to  reject  the  objec- 
tions for  the  sake  of  those  arguments ;  because,  if  those  can- 
not be  disproved,  all  the  objections  Avhich  can  be  conceived 
must  proceed  from  some  mistake.  For  AA'hen  a  person  is 
once  assured  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  by  direct  ancl  positive 
proof,  he  has  the  same  assurance,  that  all  objections  against  • 
it  must  be  vain  and  false,  which  he  has  that  such  a  thing  is 
true;  because  every  thing  must  be  false Avhich  is  opposite  to 
truth,  and  nothing  but  that  Avhich  takes  off  the  arguments,  by 
which  any  thing  is  proved  to  be  true,  can  ever  prove  it  false ; 
but  all  objections  must  be  false  themselves,  or  irrelevant  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  alleged,  if  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  that,  against  which  they  are  brought,  cannot  be 
disproved,  that  is,  if  the  thing  against  which  they  are  brought 
be  true. 

To  illustrate  these  obserA'ations  by  a  foAV  examples : — if 
a  man  produce  never  so  many  inconsistencies,  as  he  thinks,  in 
the  Scriptures,  yet  unless  he  be  as  Avell  assured,  at  least,  that 
these  which  he  calls  inconsistencies,  cannot  be  in  any  book 
of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may  be  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  • 
divine  revelation,  he  cannot  in  reason  reject  their  authority. 
And  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  must  be  considered,  what  is  in- 
consistent with  the  evidence  whereby  the  authority  of  the 

»  For  the  materials  of  this  section,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Jenkins' 
Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the  Clirislian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  548— 
554.  ;  to  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mo.'aic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  293 
—296. ;  and  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Discourse  on  the  Unchangeable  Obliga- 
tions of  Natural  Religion,  &c.  Proposition  iv.  (Boyle's  Lectures,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  192—196.  folio  edit.) 

«  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  some  admirable  observations  in  Dr 
Watts'  Caveat  against  Infidelity,  Section  5.  Advice  xi.  Works,  vol.  iv,  p. 
105.  London,  1810.  4to. 
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Kciiptures  is  proved  to  iis  ;  for  whatever  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  evidence,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  their  autho- 
rity. In  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  frame  never  so  many 
objections  agrainst  tlie  o])inion  commonly  received,  that 
Ciesar  himself  wrote  the  Commentaries  which  pass  under  his 
name,  and  not  Julius  Celsus  or  any  other  author ;  unless  he 
can  overthrow  the  evidence  by  which  Cresar  appears  to  be 
the  author  of  them,  all  his  objections  will  never  amount  to  a 
proof  that  he  was  not  the  author.  If  Archimedes  or  Euclid 
nad  used  improper  lanjruage  or  solecisms,  would  their  demon- 
strations have  had  the  less  weight  with  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  understood'!  Or  if  they  had  subjoined  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  discovery  and  proorress  of  the  mathema- 
tics, and  had  made  mistakes  in  the  historical  part,  would  the 
demonstrative  part  have  been  the  less  demonstrative  ]  And 
doesnotthatmanniakehimself  ridiculous  who,  with  Epicurus 
and  liobbes,  pretends  by  reason  to  overthrow  mathematical 
axioms  and  theorems  which  he  cannot  understand  ?  Upon 
the  same  jrrounds,  if  the  substance  of  what  the  sacred  wri- 
ters deliver  be  true,  it  will  nevertheless  be  truth,  though  the 
expression  were  not  always  proper,  and  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  in  things  less  material  had  been  mistaken, 
and  many  things  should  be  written  which  are  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  very  possible  for  God  to  reveal  things  which  we  may 
not  be  able  to  comprehend;  and  toenactlaws,  especially  con- 
cerning the  rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  to  a  people  so 
many  ages  past,  the  reasons  of  which  we  may  not  be  able 
fully  to  understand;  and  it  is  very  possible  likewise,  that 
there  may  bo  great  difficulties  in  ehronolocry,  and  that  the 
text  may  in  divers  places  have  a  different  reading :  and  though 
all  these  things  have  been  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  rea- 
sonable men  by  several  expositors,  yet  let  us  siipposc  at  pre- 
sent, to  gratify  these  oljjectors  (and  this  will  gratify  them, 
if  any  thing  can  do  it),  that  the  laws  are  utterly  unaccount- 
able, that  the  difl'iculties  in  chronology  are  no  way  to  be  ad- 
justed, that  the  various  readings  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
conciled ;  yet  what  does  all  this  prove  1  That  Moses  wrought 
no  miracles'?  That  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  Egj'ptians 
were  nat  witnesses  to  them  '?  That  what  the  prophets  fore- 
told did  not  come  to  pass  ]  That  our  Saviour  never  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon  the 
apostles  1  Or  that  any  thin<r  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
repugnant  to  the  divine  attributes,  or  to  the  natural  notions 
01  good  and  evil  ■?  Does  it  prove  any  thing  of  all  this  ]  Or 
can  it  be  pretended  to  prove  it  ]  If  it  cannot  (and  nothing  is 
more  plain  than  that  it  cannot),  then  all  the  evidence  pro- 
duced in  proof  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  stands  firm, 
notwithstanding  all  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  obscurity,  and  iuconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of 
the  text  of  tlie  Scriptures.  And  the  next  inquiry  naturally 
will  be,  not  how  the  Scriptures  can  be  from  God,  if  these 
tilings  be  to  be  found  in  them  (for  it  is  already  proved  that 
they  are  from  God,  and  therefore  they  must  from  henceforth 
be  taken  for  granted,  till  it  can  be  disproved),  but  the  only 
inquiry  will  be,  how  these  passages  are  to  be  explained  or 
reconciled  with  other  places. 

For  let  us  consider  this  way  of  reasoning,  which  is  made 
use  of  to  disprove  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
in  other  things,  and  try  whether  we  are  wont  to  reason  thus 
in  any  case  but  that  of  religiou,  and  whether  we  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  this  way  of  arguing  in  any  other  case.  How 
little  is  it  that  we  thorouohly  understand  in  natural  things. 
and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  doubt  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
them  because  we  may  puzzle  and  perplex  ourselves  in  the 
explication  of  them  !  1'  or  instance,  we  discern  the  light  and 
feel  the  warmth  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  have  the  experience 
of  the  constant  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  several 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  no  man  doubts  but  that  all  this  is 
effected  by  the  approach  or  w  ithdrawing  of  the  sun's  influ- 
ence :  but  whoever  will  go  about  to  explain  all  this,  and  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  it,  will  find  it  a  very  hard  task ; 
and  such  objections  have  been  urged  against  ever)'  hypothe- 
sis in  some  point  or  other,  as  perhaps  no  man  is  able  fully 
to  answer.  But  does  any  man  doubt,  whether  there  be  sucn 
a  thing  as  light  and  heat,  as  day  and  night,  though  he  can- 
not be  satisfied  whether  the  sun  or  the  earth  move  1  Or  do 
men  doubt,  whether  they  can  see  or  not,  till  they  can  demon- 
strate how  vision  is  made  '?  And  must  none  be  allowed  to 
see  but  mathematicians  ■?  Or  do  men  refuse  to  eat,  till  they 
are  satisfied  how  and  after  what  manner  they  are  nourished  T 
Yet,  if  we  must  be  swayed  by  objections,  which  do  not  come 
up  to  the  main  point,  nor  affect  the  truth  and  reality  of  things, 


but  only  fill  our  nainds  with  scruples  and  difficulties  about 
them,  we  must  believe  nothing  which  we  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend in  every  part  and  circumstance  of  it.  For  whatever 
we  are  ignorant  oi  concerning  it,  that  may,  it  seems,  be  ob- 
jected against  the  thing  itself,  and  may  be  a  just  reason  why 
we  should  doubt  of  it.  We  must  take  care  that  we  be  not 
too  confident  that  we  move,  before  we  can  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  cause  and  laws  of  motion,  which  the  greatest 
philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  do  ;  we  must  not  presume 
to  eattul  we  can  tell  how  digestion  and  nourishment  are  car- 
ried on.  In  short,  this  would  lead  us  into  all  the  extrava- 
gancies of  scepticism  ;  for  upon  these  principles  it  was,  that 
some  have  doubted  whether  snow  be  white,  or  honey  sweet, 
or  any  thing  else  be  of  the  same  colour  or  taste  of  which  it 
ap])ears  to  be,  because  they  could  amuse  themselves  with 
dilficulties,  and  they  were  too  much  philosophers  to  ass(int 
to  any  thinor  that  they  did  not  understand,  though  it  were  con- 
firmed by  the  sense  and  experience  of  all  mankind.  They 
were  rational  men,  and  it  was  below  them  to  believe  their 
senses,  unless  their  reason  were  convinced,  and  that  was  too 
acute  to  be  convinced,  so  long  as  any  difficulty  that  could  be 
started  remained  unanswered.  And  thus,  under  the  pretence 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  all  who  had  but  the  common  sense  of 
men,  without  the  art  and  subtilty  of  imposing  upon  them- 
selves and  others. 

And  it  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion. The  Scriptures  come  down  to  us  corroborated  by  all 
the  ways  of  confirmation  that  the  authority  of  any  revelation 
at  this  distance  of  time  could  be  expected  to  have,  if  it  really 
yi'ere  what  we  Tjelieve  the  Scriptures  to  be.  Wliy  then  do 
some  men  doubt  whether  they  be  authentic  ]  Can  they  dis- 
prove the  arguments  which  are  brought  in  defence  of  them  I 
Can  they  produce  any  other  revelation  more  authentic'?  Or 
is  it  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  should  not  reveal 
himself  to  mankind  than  that  this  revelation  should  be  his'? 
No,  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  there  are  several  things  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  which  fhei/  think  would  not  be 
in  them,  if  they  were  of  divine  revelation.  But  a  wise  man 
will  never  disbelieve, a  thing  for  any  objections  made  against 
it,  which  do  not  reach  the  point  nor  touch  those  arguments 
by  which  it  is  proved  to  him.  It  is  not  inconsistent  that  that 
may  be  most  true  which  may  have  many  exceptions  framed 
against  it ;  but  it  is'absurd  to  reject  that  as  incredible,  which 
comes  recommended  to  our  belief  by  such  evidence  as  can- 
not be  disj)roved.  Till  this  be  done,  all  which  can  be  said 
besides  only  shows,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  never  denied  by  those  who  most  firmly  and 
steadfastly  believe  them. 

But  dijjlculties  can  Jiever  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and 
make  that  which  is  true  to  become  false.  There  is  no  science 
without  its  dilTiculiies,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theoh  gy 
is  without  them.  There  are  many  great  and  inexplicable 
difficulties  in  the  mathematics ;  but  6hall  we,  therefore,  reject 
this  as  a  science  of  no  value  or  certainty,  and  believe  no  de- 
monstration in  Euclid  to  be  true  unless  we  could  square  the 
circle  ?  And  yet  this  is  every  whit  as  reasonable  as  it  is  not 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  ot  the  Scripture,  unless  we  could 
explain  all  the  visions  in  Ezekiel,  ana  the  revelations  of  St. 
John.  We  must  believe  nothing  and  know  nothing,  if  we 
must  disbelieve  and  reject  every  thing  which  is  liable  to  dil- 
ficulties. We  must  not  believe  that  w'e  have  a  soul,  unless 
we  can  give  an  account  of  all  its  operations ;  nor  that  we 
have  a  body,  unless  we  can  tell  all  tlie  parts  and  motions, 
and  the  whole  frame  and  composition  of  it.  We  must  not 
believe  our  senses,  till  there  is  nothing  relating  to  sensation 
but  what  we  perfectly  understand ;  npr  that  mere  are  any 
objects  in  the  world,  till  we  know  the  exact  manner  how  we 
perceive  them,  and  can  solve  all  objections  that  may  be 
raised  concerning  them.  And  if  a  man  can  be  incredulous 
to  this  degree,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  believe 
the  Scriptures :  but  till  he  is  come  to  this  height  of  folly  and 
stupidity,  if  he  will  be  consistent  w  ith  himself,  and  true  to 
those  principles  of  reason  from  which  he  argues  in  all  other 
cases,  he  cannot  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  ac-. 
count  of  any  difficulties  that  he  finds  in  them,  while  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  proved  to  be  of  divine  authority 
remain  unanswered.  And  all  the  objections,  which  can  be 
invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot  seem  nearly  so  ab- 
surd to  a  considering  man,  as  the  supposition  that  God 
should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind;  or  that  the 
heathen  oracles,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  should  be  of 
divine  revelatioiu 
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Nothing  is  more  frequent,  than  tlie  charge  of  superstition 
and  credulity,  which  is  brought  by  modern  unoeliqvers 
against  Christians,  for  giving  assent  to  moral  evidence  of 
such  force  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  demonstration.  Yet  the 
fact  is,  that  the  charge  of  credulity  attaches  with  unanswer- 
able force  to  these  very  rejectors  of  divine  revelation.  For 
they  admit,  that  a  few  illiterate  Jews,  devoted  to  external 
circumstances  and  to  a  national  religion,  conquered  their 
prejudices,  and  published  an  universal  religion,  which  was 
tree  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  nation ; 
that  they  taught  religious  and  moral  doctrines,  surpassing 
the  wisdom  of  the  higliest  heathens — subdued  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles — speedily  propagated  their 
tenets  amon^  many  nations — and  conquered  the  pride  of 
learning,  without  divine  assistance.  The  opposers  of  reve- 
lation admit,  that  many  persons  united  in  propagating  a  for- 
gery, which  produced  them  no  advantage;  and  that  not  one 
of  them  was  induced,  either  by  promises  or  by  threats,  to  betray 
a  plot  or  to  disown  a  testimony  which  exposed  them  to  in- 
conveniences. A  man  may  endure  inconveniences  for  his 
country  to  obtain  wealth  or  power  for  himself,  or  in  defence 
of  a  false  religion  which  he  believes  to  be  true;  but  unbe- 
lievers cannot  point  out  a  single  individual  who  exposed 
himself  to  insult,  imprisonment,  tortures,  or  death,  which 
produced  none  of  those  conveniences.  According  to  the  creed 
which  they  profess,  impostors  were  attached  to  virtue,  and 
voluntarily  endured  every  evil,  in  order  to  propagate  opinions 
that  were  beneficial  to  society,  but  detrimental  to  themselves : 
that  bad  men  reformed  the  religion  and  manners  of  all  na- 
tions, or  that  good  men  attempted  it  by  fraud  and  imposture. 
They  admit,  that  a  few  ignorant  fishermen  were  able  to  make 
proselj'tes,  in  opposition  to  power  and  prejudice,  to  eloquence 
and  learning:  that  crafty  men  chose  for  their  hero  a  crucified 
malefactor,  and  suffered  every  evil  in  order  to  establish  the  reli- 

fion  of  an  impostor,  who  deluded  them  by  false  promises,  if  he 
id  not  rise  from  the  dead.  It  is  much  easier  to  believe  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  than  to  suppose  them 
false,  and  believe  the  absurd  consequences  that  must  follow 
from  such  a  supposition.  It  is  more  credible  that  God  should 
Avork  a  miracle  for  the  establishment  of  a  useful  system  of 
religion,  than  that  the  first  Christians  should  act  against 
every  principle  that  is  natural  to  men.  It  is  as  contrary  to 
nature  that  men  should  prefer  shame,  afiliction,  and  dejith,  to 
esteem,  comfort,  and  life,  in  support  of  a  falsehood,  as  that 
the  dead  should  be  raised,  or  ponderous  bodies  hang  unsup- 
ported in  the  air.  All  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Gospel  shall  be 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained,  when  the  unbeliever  can 
show,  how  these  or  any  other  things  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  supernatural  assistance.  Hoav  little  credit, 
then,  is  due  to  those  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  are  obliged 
to  admit  things  more  incredible  than  those  which  they  rtject 
or  disbelieve  1  Though  they  affect  to  resemble  the  ancient 
sages  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet  are  they  inferior  to  them 
in  both  these  respects.  The  wisest  heathen  sages  acknow- 
ledged their  own  ignorance  and  the  imperfection  cf  their 
faculties ;  their  pretended  successors  are  self-sufficient,  and 
disclaim  all  assistance.  The  former  laboured  to  discover 
arguments  for  the  comfortable  hope  of  a  future  state;  the 
latter,  to  erase  all  apprehensions  of  it.  The  former  paid 
great  deference  to  things  accounted  sacred ;  while  the  latter 
turn  every  thing  serious  into  icst  and  ridicule,  and  openly 
advocate  immorality  of  every  kind.  The  heathen  philoso- 
phers spared  even  false  religion  for  its  political  benefits; 
while  the  modern  unbelievers  attack  the  Gospel,  wliich  is 
not  only  capable  of  doing  much  good,  but  has  also  produced 
the  greatest  blessings,  moral,  social,  and  political,  in  every 
nation  that  has  embraced  it. 

Lastly,  they  who  will  not,  by  the  arguments  and  proofs 
already  exhibited,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  be  persuaded  to  make  it  the  rule 
and  guide  of  all  their  actions,  would  not  be  convinced  (so  far 
as  to  influence  their  practice  and  reform  their  lives)  by  any 
other  evidence  whatever — not  even  though  one  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  on  purpose  to  endeavour  to  convince  them. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is 
manifest  that  God  has  given  us  all  the  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  our  religion  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  bear,  or 
which  It  were  reasonable  either  for  God  to  give,  or  men  to 
expect. 

It  is  true,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  other  micrhty 
Avorks,  must  be  confessed  not  to  be  such  ocular  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission  to  after  generations, 
as  they  were  to  those  men  who  then  lived,  and  saw,  and  cm- 


versed  with  him.  But  since  the  matters  of  fact  are  as  clearly 
proved  fo  us,  as  it  is  possible  for  matters  of  fact  to  be,  he 
that  will  run  the  hazard  of  losing  eternal  happiness,  and 
falling  into  eternal  misery,  rather  than  believe  the  most  ere 
dibk  Ihing  in  the  world,  merely  because  he  does  not  see  it 
with  his  eyes,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  believe  the  thing  for 
want  of  evidence,  but  because  it  is  contrary  to  some  particular 
vice  of  his,  which  makes  it  his  interest  that  it  should  not 
be  true.  And  for  that  reason  also  he  might  have  disbelieved 
it,  though  he  had  seen  it  himself. 

And  mat  this  is  the  real  cause  is  most  evident  from  the 
lives  and  actions  of  mcst  of  those  persons,  who  pretend  want 
of  evidence  to  be  the  ground  of  their  infidelity.  Their  lusts, 
their  appetites,  their  affections,  are  interested  :  they  are  lovers 
of  vice  and  debauchery,  and  slaves  to  evil  habits  and  cus-' 
toms  ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  willing  to  discern  the  evi- 
dence, which  would  compel  them  to  believe  that,  which  they 
cannot  believe  with  any  comfort,  so  long  as  they  resolve  not 
to  part  with  their  beloved  vices.  Their  nearts  and  ?.ffections 
are  habitually  fixed  upon  things  here  below;  and  therefore 
they  will  not  attend  to  the  force  of  any  argument,  that  would 
raise  their  affections  to  things  above.  They  are  enslaved  to 
the  sensual  pleasures  and  sinful  enjoyments  of  earth ;  and 
therefore  they  will  not  hearken  to'any  reasonable  conviction, 
which  would  persuade  them  to  relinquish  these  present  gra- 
tifications, for  the  future  and  mere  s])iritual  joys  of  heaven. 
The  love  of  this  present  Avorld  has  olinded  their  eyes ;  and 
therefore  they  receive  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for 
they  are  fuoLshness  unto  them,-  neither  can  then  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  In  a 
word,  the  true  and  only  reason  why  men  love  darkness  rather 
than  light  is,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  (John  iii.  19.) 

So  long,  therefore,  as  men  continue  under  the  dominion 
of  their  evil  lusts  and  propensities,  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, though  the  evidence  of  religion  were  even  much 
sti^onger  than  it  actuall}^  is.  It  is  true  that  many  men,  who 
are  now  conscious  and  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  act 
contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  of  religion,  are  never- 
theless apt  to  imagine  that  if  its  great  truths  were  proved  to 
them  by  some  stronger  evidence,  they  should  by  that  means 
be  induced  to  act  otherwise.  If,  however,  the  true  reason 
why  these  men  act  thus  foolishly  is,  not  because  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  are  not  sufficiently  proved,  but  because  they 
theirisel'jes  are  hurried  away  by  some  unruly  passion,  it  is  plain 
they  might  continvie  to  act  as  they  do,  though  the  evidence 
of  tnese  things  were  greater  than  it  is.  They  are  willing  to 
imagine,  that  if  the}'  had  seen  our  Saviour's  miracles  they 
would  have  embraced  his  doctrine;  and  if  their  affections 
were  not  set  upon  this  world,  they  would  do  the  same  now. 
But  if  they  love  the  pleasures  of  sin  now,  the  case  would 
have  been  the  same  if  they  had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Others  there  are,  who  imagine  that  if  a  person  was  sent 
to  them  from  the  other  world,  they  would  immediately  be- 
come new  creatures.  But  if  God  should  satisfy  their  unrea- 
sonable desires,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  but  as  they 
hearkened  not  unto  Muses,  neither  would  they  be  persiiadea, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  They  might  be  terrified  at 
first,  but  as  soon  as  the  frioht  was  over,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  their  vicioushabits  would  by  degrees  prevail 
over  them.  Some  there  are,  in  our  present  age,  who  pretend 
to  be  convinced  cf  the  being  of  spirits  by  the  demonstration 
of  their  own  senses,  and  yet  we  do  not  observe  that  they  are 
more  remarkably  eminent  for  exemplary  piety  than  any  othei 
good  men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  want  of  evidence  that  men  disbe- 
lieve the  great  truths  of  religion,  but  for  want  of  integrity, 
and  of  deal-'ng  impartially  with  themselves.  Wherefore,  if 
they  will  judge  truly  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  it  is  necessary  that  they  become  impartially  will- 
ing to  embrace  whatever  shall  appear  to  be  agreeable  to 
reason,  without  interesting  their  lusts  in  the  judgment;  and 
when  they  have  put  themselves  into  this  frame  of  mind,  let 
them  try  if  they  can  any  longer  reject  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospel :  indeed,  men  who  are  of  this  good  disposition,  could 
not  but  give  their  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  things  themselves, 
though  the  evidence  was  less  than  it  is ;  nay,  were  there  no 
other  evidence  but  the  bare  excellency  of  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, yet  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  most  agreeable  is 
reason  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

But  this  is  not  our  case.  God  has  afforded  us,  as  the  pre- 
ceding pages  have  largely  and  particularly  shown,  mariy  ano 
certain  proofs  of  the  tnitn  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip 
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lures ;  even  as  certain  as  any  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of. 
And  we  now  exhort  men  to  believe — not  that  which  is  barely 
possible  and  excellent,  and  probable,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  itself;  but  that,  which  they  have  all  the  positive 
evidence,  and  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  oblige  them  to 
believe. 
To  conclude : — No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say,  but 


that  God  may  re(^uire  us  to  take  notice  of  some  things  at  our 
peril :  to  inquire  into  them,  and  to  consider  them  thoroughly. 
Arul  the  pretence  of  want  of  greater  evidence  will  not  excuse 
carelessness  or  unreasonable  prejudices,  when  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  us  all  that  evidence  which  was  either  fit  for  him  to 
grant,  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire ;  or  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,  that  was  to  be  proved,  was  capable. 
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RECAPITULATION    OF    THE    EVIDENCES    FOR    THE    TRUTH    AND    DIVINE    AUTHORITY     OP    THE    SCRIP- 
TURES.  MORAL   QUALIFICATION    FOR    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    SACRED   WRITINGS. 

I.  J^'ecesaity  of  a  Divine  Revelation  proved. — H.  The  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  considered  simply  as 
Compositions,  established. — III.  .4s  also  their  uncorrupted  Preservation. — IV.  Arid  their  Credibility.— ^N .  Proofs  that  the 
Scriptures  were  written  by  Men  divinely  inspired. — VI.  The  Scriptures  a  perfect  Rule  of  Faith  and  J\Iorals. — VII.  J^Ioral 
Qualifications  for  tfie  Study  oft/ie  Scriptures,  and  in -what  order  tbey  may  be  read  to  the  greatest  Advantage. 


Such  are  the  principal  proofs,  external  and  internal,  for 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  when  the  whole  are  taken  together,  every 
rational  and  candid  inquirer  must  be  convinced  that  we  have 
every  possible  evidence  for  their  truth  and  divine  authority, 
which  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired. 

I.  No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He 
is  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can 
reamnahty  deny  that  He  can,  ii'  r.e  tliinks  fit,  make  a  revela- 
tion of  himself  and  of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary 
wa)',  ditferent  from  the  discoveries  made  by  men  themselves, 
in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own  powers. 
And  as  the  works  of  creation  prove  that  He  is  a  being  of  in- 
finite power  and  goodness,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  He 
who  has  given  us  the  power  of  cornmvmicating  our  ideas  to 
each  other,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  some  proper  method,  by 
which  to  make  it  apparent  to  his  rational  creatures,  that  it  is 
He  who  speaks  to  them.  To  admit  the  existence  of  a  God 
and  to  deny  Him  such  a  power,  is  a  glaring  contradiction. 

Since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is  possible 
for  God  to  reveal  His  Will  to  mankind,  let  us,  in  the  next 
place,  consider,  which  is  most  probable  and  agreeable  to  the 
notions  we  have  of  Him,  whether  he  should  or  should  not 
make  such  a  revelation.     Now,  if  any  credit  be  due   to  the 

feneral  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age,  we  shall  scarcely 
nd  one,  that  believed  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  did  not 
likewise  believe,  that  some  kind  of  communication  subsisted 
between  God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  w  hich  every  nation  pretended 
to  receive  from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated 
legislators  of  antiquity,  as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras, 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  others,  all  thought  it  necessary  io  pro- 
fess some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  the 
greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstand- 
ing many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.  And, 
what  gave  birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  pretended 
oracles,  divinations,  and  auguries  of  ancient  times,  was  the 
conscious  feme  entertained  by  mankind,  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, and  k  of  their  need  of  a  supernatural  illumination,  as 
well  as  the  persuasion  that  the  gods  had  a  perpetual  inter- 
course with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave  tliem  intelli- 
gence of  future  things. 

The  probability  and  desirableness  of  a  divine  revelation  fur- 
ther appear  from  this  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  particularly  Socrates  and  Plato  (though  they  did 
not  believe  the  pretences  to  revelation  made  by  their  priests), 
yet  confessed  that  they  stood  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation, 
to  instruct  them  in  matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence ;  and  expressed  their  strong  expectation  that  such  a 
revelation  would,  at  some  future  time,  be  vouchsafed,  as 
should  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are 
authorized  to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  pro- 
bable and  desirable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary.  In 
fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past  ages  have 
shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to  any  certain 
knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  will,  of  happiness,  or  oi  a  future 
state.  Contemplate  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  ; 
and  you  will  |ind  them  plungea  in  the  grossest  darkness  and 
barbarism  on  these  subjects.    Though  the  works  of  nature 


sufficiently  evidence  a  Deity,  yet  the  world  made  so  little  use 
of  their  reason,  that  they  saw  not  God,  where  even  by  the  im- 
pressions of  himself  he  was  easy  to  be  found.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  overspread  the  world  ;  the  ancients  conceived 
the  parts  of  nature  to  be  animated  by  distinct  principles,  and, 
in  worshipping  them,  lost  sight  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
number  of  deities  continually  increased ;  the  grossest  and 
most  sanguinary  idolatry  prevailed  ;  human  sacrifices  were 
universal ;  the  vilest  onscenities  were  practised  under  the 
name  of  religion ;  and  the  heathen  temples  were  commonly 
places  of  prostitution,  from  which  many  of  them  derived  a 
considerable  revenue.  All  men,  indeedf,  under  pain  of  dis- 
pleasing the  gods,  frequented  the  temples,  and  ottered  sacri- 
fices :  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  business  to  *dch 
them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual  ii\  their 
attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  country,  the 

firiests  assured  them  tnat  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  they 
ooked  no  further.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise,  that 
religion  was  every  where  distinguished  from,  ana  preferred 
to,  virtue ;  and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting 
provdft  fatal  to  the  individual  who  professed  it. 

If  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  inculcated  by 
the  ancient  philosophers,  who  professed  to  teach  the  know- 
ledge of  virtue,  we  shall  find  the  light  of  reason  enveloped  in 
equal  obscurity.  There  was,  indeed,  a  very  small  number 
of  these,  who  were  comparatively  wise  and  good  men  ;  who 
entertained  more  correct  notions  of  morality  and  religion 
than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  preserved  themselves,  to  a 
certain  degree,  unpolluted  from  tne  world.  Yet  these  were 
never  able  to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  the  prevailing 
principles  and  manners  of  their  respective  countrymen  ;  their 
precepts  being  delivered  to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and 
not  to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who  constitute  Inc  great 
mass  of  society.  Further,  the  moral  systems  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  too  refined  for  the  common  people :  about  them, 
indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble,  but  seem  to 
have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts ;  and  even 
those  moral  truths,  which  the  philosophers  were  able  to 
prove  and  explain  to  others  with  sufficient  clearness  and 
plainness,  they  had  not  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  in  prac- 
tice. At  the  same  time  they  entertained  the  most  imperfect 
and  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, his  attributes  and  worship,  and  the  duties  and  obliga-. 
tions  of  morality. 

Thus,  they  were  i^orant  of  the  true  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  of  the  caose  of  the 
depravity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind, 
and  which  they  acknowledged  and  deplored.  Equally  igno- 
rant were  they  of  any  method,  ordained  and  establishecf  by 
the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation  could  be  eflfected  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  divine  mercy  could  be  exercised 
without  the  violation  of  his  attribute  of  justice.  They  were, 
moreover,  ignorant — at  least  they  taught  nothing  of  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue  and 
perseverance  in  it.  Their  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  hap- 
piness were  dark  and  confused  ;  and  they  had  dark  and 
imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  :  for, 
although  their  poets  fancied  an  elysium  and  a  hell,  and  men- 
tion the  ?ippearance  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men,  in  a  visi- 
ble form,  and  as  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  the  shades 
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below,  yet  these  were  regarded  rather  as  well-contrived  re- 
straints for  the  vulgar,  than  as  articles  of  their  own  belief. 
Consequently,  they  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rule§  for 
piety  and  good  manners ;  indeed  they  were  grossly  ignorant 
of  moral  duties.  Thus  we  find  several  sects  esteeming  re- 
venge not  only  lawful  but  praiseworthy ;  self-murder,  as  a 
proof  of  a  noble  mind  ;  and  the  hve  uf  applause,  as  the  great- 
est incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue  :  at  the  same  time  they 
countenanced,  both  by  arguments  and  example,  the  most  fla- 
gitious practices.  Destitute  of  proper  authority  to  enforce 
u\e  virtues  and  duties  which  they  did  recommend,  they  had 
no  motives  powerful  enouffh  to  overrule  strong  temptations 
and  corrupt  inclinations :  their  own  example,  instead  of  re- 
commending their  precepts,  tended  to  counteract  them,  for  it 
was  generally,  even  in  the  very  best  of  them,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  tlieir  doctrines  ;  and  the  detestable  vices  to  which 
many  of  them  were  addicted,  entirely  destroyed  the  efficacy 
of  what  they  taught. 

Lastly,  it  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present 
age,  we  learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  navigators 
and  travellers,  that  they  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance and  idolatry ;  and  that  their  religious  worship,  doc- 
trines, and  practices  are  equally  corrupt :  yet  they  also  pos- 
sess the  same  light  of  reason  which  the  ancient  heathens  en- 
joyed. The  consideration  of  all  which  facts  shows  that  a 
divine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  univer- 
sal corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to  them 
the  proper  object  of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their 
present  duties  and  future  expectations. • 

But  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  evidence, — especially  the 
confessions  made.by  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philoso- 

Ehers,  of  their  need  of  a  revelation, — it  has  been  contended 
y  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  modern  times,  that  the  book 
of  creation  or  of  nature  is  the  only  word  of  God  ;  that  phi- 
losophy and  right  reason  are  fully  sufficient  to  instruct  and 
preserve  men  in  their  duty  ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  divine 
revelation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  book  of 
nature  is  so  far  from  being  universally  intelligible  or  con- 
vincing, that,  though  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  known 
from  it,  yet  very  few  of  the  human  race  have  learned  even 
the  principles  of  deism  from  it.  In  every  age,  where  the 
Scriptures  have  been  unknown,  almost  all  men  (as  we  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages)  have  been  gross  idolaters. 
How  inadequate,  indeed,  this  boasted  book  of  nature  is,  for 
the  purposes  of  universal  instruction,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  it  requires  translators,  expositors,  and  preachers,  as  well 
as  the  Bible  :  but  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  time, 
money,  nor  inclination,  to  become  astronomers  themselves, 
nor  to  attend  on  the  lectures  of  astronomers,  supposing  them 
to  become  preachers.  The  book  of  nature  is  an  excellent 
book,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  understand  it,  while  the 
Bible  instructs  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher  in  mo- 
ral and  theological  knowledge ;  and  the  contradictory  and 
discordant  speculations  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,^ 
both  in  religion  and  morals,  only  prove  that  such  a  revela- 
tion (if  it  had  not  already  been  given)  is  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary now  as  ever  it  was. 

II.  Such  a  revelation  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be :  but, 
are  we  certain — considering  them  simply  as  writings  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  productions  of  certain  men — that  they  are 
GENUINE,  that  is,  actually  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
the  different  books  are  ascribed,  and  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  AUTHENTIC,  that  is,  that  they  relate  matters  of  fact  as  they 
really  happened  1  The  result  of  our  investigation  of  these 
important  questions  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  and  candid  inquirer. 

No  nation,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  of  their  public  acts  and 
records,  which  have  been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care, 
than  -we,  are  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  writ- 
ings, called  the  Scriptures,  which  are  now  in  our  hands. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  resembles  that  in  which  other  genuine 
books  and  true  histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  the  most  acute  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures  have 
never  been  able  to  invalidate  or  to  disprove  the  fact  of  their 
being  so  transmitted  to  us.-''  Secondly,  the  language  and  style 
of  writing,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  such  as 

«  The  details  of  evidence,  on  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  formed, 
are  given  in  chap.  i.  pp.  15—22.  supra. 

0  See  pp.  22 — 27-  supra. 

»  For  the  transmission  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  chap.  ii.  sect,  i.  pp.  29 
— 31  i  and  for  the  New  Tastainent,  see  sect.  ii.  pp.  40— 4§. 


prove  them  to  have  been  composed  at  the  time  and  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and,  consequently,  that 
they  are  both  genuine  and  authentic.^  Thirdly,  such  a  mul- 
titude of  minutely  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
persons,  &c.  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  affords  a  clear  and  unquestionable  proof  of 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  No  forged  or  false  ac- 
counts of  things  superabound  thus  in  peculiarities :  in  fact, 
no  forger  would  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  uiis  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hanas  so  many 
criteria  by  which  to  detect  him  ;  nor  could  any  forger  or  re- 
later  of  falsehoods  produce  such  minute  details.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  faithful  records,  kept  from  time  to  time  by 
persons  concerned  in  the  transactions,  should  contain  such 
minute  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  But  it  would 
be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention,  and  greatest  stretch  of 
genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless  particulars  as 
are  almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  oooks  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ; — particulars,  the  falsehood  of 
which  would  most  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  detecting  them  if  they  had  been 
forged,  but  whose  acquiescence  with  them,  as  well  as  their 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  contained  in  these  books,  are 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity, abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  every  candid 
inquirer.*  Fourthly,  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  being  forgeries  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  :  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic,  in  any 
place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  well 
qualified  to  detect  the  fraud.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment be  forgeries,  they  must  have  been  invented  either  by 
Gentiles,  by  Jews,  or  by  Christians.  By  the  Gentiles  they 
could  not  have  been  invented,  because  they  were  alike  igno- 
rant of  the  history  and  sacred  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  who  most 
unquestionably  would  never  have  given  their  approbation  to 
writings  invented  by  them.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they 
are  not  the  fabrication  of  the  Jews,  because  they  contain  vari- 
ous difficult  precepts  and  laws,  and  also  relate  all  the  idola- 
tries and  crimes  of  that  people,  and  the  very  severe  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  them  by  God.  Now  all  these  discreditable 
facts  would  not  be  comprised  in  those  books  if  they  had  been 
invented  by  the  Jews.  And  the  Christians  could  not  have 
forged  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  these  were 
extant  long  before  the  Christian  name  had  any  existence.^ 
Equally  impossible  is  it,  that  the  books  of  the  Neio  Testae 
mcnt  could  nave  been  forged ;  for  the  Jews  were  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  Christianity  :  they  put  its  Founder  to 
death  ;  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  persecuted  his  disciples 
with  implacable  fury ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle 
the  new  religion  in  its  birth.  If  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  foro;ed,  would  not  the  Jews  have  de- 
tected the  imposture  T  Is  there  a  single  instance  on  record, 
where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  Jiistory  upon  the 
world  against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?  V^'^ould  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  received  the  Gospels,  if  they 
had  not  had  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  really  ap- 
peared among  them,  and  performed  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
him!  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or  at  Corinth  have 
acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as  the  genuine 
works  of  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached  among  them  %  Or, 
supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  invention  and 
distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names  of  the 
other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  re- 
ceived without  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communi- 
ties of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  We  might  as 
well  attempt  to  prove  that  the  history  of  the  reformation  is 
the  invention  of  historians,  and  that  no  revolution  happened 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  or  in  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  ot 
the  nineteenth  century.' 

III.  But,  have  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  1  We  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  and  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory 
that  can  possibly  be  required.  For,  if  they  had  been  cor 
rupted,  such  corriiptions  must  have  been  introduced  either  by 
Christians  or  by  Jews. 

*  See  p.  31.  supra,  for  the  language  and  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
pp.  48,  49.  for  those  of  the  New  Testament. 

6  See  pp.  31,  32.  supra,  for  the  Old  Testament,  especially  pp.  33 — 38.  for 
the  Pentateuch,  against  which  the  efforts  of  modern  imbelievers  are  chiefly 
directed,  as  the  si;rest  way  to  undermine  the  Now  Testament;  and  also  pp. 
49—52.  for  the  New  Testament. 

6  See  p.  29.  supra.  ■>  See  pp.  40. 54,  55. 
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1.  With  rcjraTd  to  the  Old  Tcstamenf,  the  silence  of  the 
Tews  (who  would  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  attempt 
.f  it  had  been  made)  is  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  never  cor- 
rupted by  the  Christians.  And  if  the  Jlwk  had  either  muti- 
lated or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would  have  expOn<red 
whatever  militated  against  the  charactpr  or  honour  of  their 
nation  :  but  the  silence  of  the  prophets  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  of  (Jhrist  ana  lus  anostles,  fully  proves 
that  no  obliteration  or  corruption  had  then  been  attempted. 
The  constant  reading  of  their  sacred  books  in  public  and  in 
private  (which  were  at  once  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  of 
their  political  constitution),  and  the  numerous  copies  both  of 
the  original  as  well  as  of  the  Septuagint  version,  together 
with  the  ruimerous  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  Jews 
were  divided  after  their  canon  was  closed,  and  the  reverence 
of  every  party  for  their  law,  all  concur  to  render  any  attempt 
at  falsification  improbable  and  impossible  before  the  time  of 
Christ;  and  ((fler  that  event,  tluj  same  boolis  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  ('hristians,  these  would  instantly  have  detected 
the  malice  and  frauds  of  the  Jews,  if  they  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  such  a  design.' 

4.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity 
and  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  any  thing  ma- 
terial. For  the  contents  of  its  several  books  are  precisely 
the  same  now,  as  they  were  in  the  two  first  centuries  ;  to 
which  fact  wc  may  add,  that  the  multiplication  of  copies, 
which  were  read  both  in  public  and  in  private,  the  reverence 
of  the  Christians  for  these  writings,  the  silence  of  their 
acutest  enemies,  who  would  most  assuredly  have  charged 
them  with  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  extant,  are  all  so 
many  proofs  of  the  integrity  and  incorruptness  of  the  New 
Testament ;  which  are  further  attested  by  the  agreement  with 
it  of  all  the  quotations  from  it  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  Christians  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  times.^  It 
is  true  that  certain  books  are  cited,  or  referred  to  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant :  but  an 
examination  in  detail  of  those  books^  (which  does  not  admit 
of  abridgment)  has  shown  that  none  of  the  genuine  or  ca- 
nonical books  of  Scripture  have  been  lost. 

IV.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility 
of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  so  many  in  number,  and 
lived  at  such  a  distance  of  time  and  place  from  each  other, 
that,  if  they  had  been  impostors  (which  their  disinterested- 
ness, inte'^Tity,  and  impartiality  prove  them  not  to  have  been), 
it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  them  to  contrive  and  to 
carry  on  a  forgery  without  being  detected.  And  as  they 
neither  would  nor  could  deceive  the  world,  so  they  neither 
could  nor  would  be  deceived  themselves.  Every  page,  in- 
deed, of  these  books  proves  that  the  writers  of  them  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  tne  subjects  which  they  have  recorded ; 
and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried,  was  never 
impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents.*"  Sccondl;/,  if  there 
had  been  any  falsehood  in  the  account  of  such  transactions 
as  were  generally  known,  it  would  have  been  easily  de- 
tected :  for  these  accounts  were  published  among  the  people 
who  witnessed  the  events  related  by  the  historians,  and  who 
could  easily  have  detected  fraud  or  falsehood,  if  any  such 
there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to  question  either 
the  reality  of  the  facts  or  the  fidelity,  of  the  narrators. 
Thirdli/,  the  credibility  of  the  authors  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts  contained 
in  them  being  confirmed  by  certain  ordinances  or  moimments 
of  great  celebrity,  which  were  instituted  among  Jews  and 
Christians  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  par- 
ticular facts  or  events  in  their  respective  histories,  at  the  very 
time  when  those  events  took  place,  and  which  have  subsisted 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  wherever  either  Jews  or 
Christians  are  to  be  found ;  but  which  ordinances  most 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  thus  observed,  in  commemo- 
ration 01  fictitious  events.'  To  this  consideration  we  may 
add,  that  the  wonderful  establishment  and  propagation  of 
Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  tne  entire  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  religion  which  it 
establishes ;  which  was  spread  far  and  wide,  by  the  force 
of  truth  that  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
which  has  continued  to  spread,  even  to  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions  and  oppositions  which 


I  See  pp.  52 — &1.  supra. 
'  See  ])p.  54,  55.  supra. 


»  See  pp.  56—53.  supra. 


See  chapter  iii.  sect.  i.  pp.  59 — G3.  supra. 
>  See  pp.  60— C2.  supra,  for  the  CHd  Testament,  and  pp.  62— €7.  for  the 
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it  has  experienced  from  its  numerous,  powerful,  and  most 
bitter  enemies."  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  plainest  matter 
of  fict  could  induce  so  many  thousands  of  prejudiced  and 
persecuted  Jews,  to  embrace  the  humiliating  and  self-deny- 
ing doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  held  in 
such  detestation  and  abhorrence.  Nor  could  any  thing  but 
the  clearest  evidence,  arising  from  undoubted  truth,  make 
multitudes  of  lawless  and  luxurious  heathens,  receive,  follow, 
and  transmit  to  posterity,  the  doctrine  and  writings  of  the 
apostles  :  especially  at  a  time  when  the  vanity  of  their  pre- 
tensions to  miracles,  and  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  could  be  so 
easily  discovered,  if  they  had  been  impostors  ; — at  a  time 
when  the  profession  of  Christianity  exposed  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  to  the  greatest  contempt  and  to  the  most  im- 
minent danger.  Further,  an  additional  testimony  is  furnished  « 
to  the  credibility,  truth,  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  their  agreement  with  profane  history,  both  natund  and 
civil, ^  and  by  the  existence  of  various  coins,  medals,  and 
ancient  marbles,^  which  attest  the  reality  and  truth  of  many 
of  the  facts  therein  recorded  :  in  short,  no  history  in  the 
world  is  confirmed  by  such  various  and  concurrent  testimo- 
nies as  that  related  in  the  Bible. 

V.  Moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  entitled 
to  1  e  received  as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  revealed 
will  of  God, — in  other  words,  that  they  are  divinely  in- 
spired,— we  have  evidence  of  various  kinds,  amounting  tc 
moral  demonstration.  For  their  sacred  origin  is  evinced  by 
the  most  illustrious  attestations,  viz.  miracles  and  prophecy, 
which  carry  with  them  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine 
interposition  ;  and  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  svipposed 
that  the  Almighty  would  ever  giAne,  or  permit  to  be  given,  to 
an  imposture.  The  miracles  were  instantaneously  and 
pviblicly  performed  before  multitudes,  both  friendly  and 
nostile  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  wrought ;  they 
were  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed.  Memorials  were 
instituted  at  the  time  many  of  them  were  performed,  which 
continue  to  be  observed  to  the  present  time  ; — a  manifest 
proof  this,  of  the  reality  of  those  miracles,  which  the  bitter- 
est enemies  of  the  Gospel,  who  witnessed  them,  could  never 
gainsay  or  deny,  though  they  vaiidy  attempted  to  evade 
them.8  The  prophecies,  also,  were  delivered  during  a  long 
succession  of  ages  by  persons  who  lived  at  different  and 
distant  times ;  mey  were  so  numerous,  so  particular  both 
with  Inspect  to  nations  and  individuals,  so  opposite  and  ap- 

Earcntly  so  irreconcileable,  tliat  no  human  wisdom  could 
ave  devised  them,  no  human  power  could  accomplish  them. 
Many  of  the  predictions,  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
earthly  power.  Ana  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of 
flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event 
has  minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction.  To  mention 
a  few  instances :— ^'ineveh  is  gfrcomplctely  destroyed,  that 
its  site  is  not  and  cannot  be  known  ; — Babylon  is  made  "  a 
desolation  for  ever,  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water :" — Tjtc,  all  voyagers  and  travellers  concur  in  stating, 
is  become  "  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to 
spread  their  nets  upon  ;" — and  Ecrypt  is  "  a  base  kingdom, 
the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  and  still  tributary,  and  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  servitude  to  strangers.  But  the 
great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had 
made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretell. 
And,  as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  the  pre- 
diction concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that  almost 
everj'  circumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men  was 
most  distinctly  foretold.  The  connection  of  the  predictions 
belonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which  are  confined  to 
the  Jewish  people,  give  additional  force  to  the  argument 
from  prophecy;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
union  which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  artful  pre- 
tensions of  human  imposture,  ana  the  daring  opposition  of 
human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  w^as  so  wisely  con- 
stituted, that  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  instead 
of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the  person  whom 
they  regardea,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour,  who  had 
been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
predictions  were  delivered  nearly  and  some  of  them  more 

•  See  pp.  67, 68.  supra. 

1  See  chap.  iii.  sect.  ii.  §  1.  pp.  69—78.  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  §  2.  pp 
78 — 87.  for  the  New  Testament. 

•  See  chap.  iii.  sect.  ii.  §3.  pp.  88—92.  supra. 

•  See  chap.  iv.  eect.  ii.  pp.  93—119.  supra. 
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than  three  thousand  years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  prescience  more  than  human  :  hut  the  collective 
force  of  all  taken  together  is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  omniscience,  than  the 
establishment  of  their  authenticity  ;  and  this,  even  at  so  re- 
mote a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.' 

Besides  these  external  attestations,  the  Scriptures  have  the 
most  excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness 
(which  prove  their  divine  origin  and  inspiration),  in  the 
sublimity,  excellence,  and  sanctity  of  the  doctrines  and  moral 
precepts  which  they  deliver,  and  theJlr  admirable  adaptation 
to  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  mankind  ;2 — in  the  harmony 
and  connection  that  subsist  between  all  the  parts  of  which 
they  consist;'' — in  their  wonderful  preservation,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  their  enemies 
to  destroy  them ; ' — and,  finally,  in  their  admirable  tendency 
(which  is  demonstrated  by  the  effects  which  are  invariably 
roduced  wherever  the  Scriptures  are  cordially  and  sincerely 
elieved)  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world, 
and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  faith  and  holy  obedience 
upon  earth  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven.*  To 
which  we  may  add  the  infinite  superiority,  in  every  respect, 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  over  every  other  religion  which 
has  ever  been  in  the  world.'^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  such  a  number  of  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  as  no  man  can  resist,  who  duly 
and  impartially  considers  them ;  and  it  is  to  the  wilful  igno- 
rance of  those  evidences  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  infidelity 
which  at  present  exists  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

VI.  "  The  Scripture,"  as  a  late  eminent  prelate''  has 
justly  remarked,  "  is  not  a  plan  of  Christianity  finished  with 
minute  accuracy,  to  instruct  men  as  in  something  altogether 
new,  or  to  excite  a  vain  admiration  and  applause ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  unspeakably  nobler  and  more  extensive,  compre- 
hending in  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  order,  along 
with  every  essential  of  that  plan,  the  various  dispensations 
of  God  to  mankind,  from  the  formation  of  this  earth  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things." — "  Other  books  may  afford  us 
much  entertainment  and  much  instruction,  may  gratify  our  cu- 
riosity, may  delight  our  imagination,  may  improve  our  under- 
standings, may  calm  our  passions,  may  exalt  our  sentiments, 
may  even  improve  our  hearts.  But  they  have  not,  they  can- 
not Wave,  that  authority  in  what  they  affirm,  in  what  they 
require,  in  what  they  promise  and  threaten,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have.  There  is  a  peculiar  weight  and  energy  in  them 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings,  ''rheir  de- 
nunciations are  more  awful,  their  convictions  stronger,  their 
consolations  more  powerful,  their  counsels  more  authentic, 
their  warnings  more  alarming,  their  expostulations  more  pe- 
netrating. There  are  passages  in  them  throTighout  so  sublime, 
so  pathetic,  full  of  such  energy  and  force  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience,  yet  without  the  least  appearance  of  labour  and 
study  for  that  purpose ;  indeed,  the  design  of  the  whole  is  so 
noble,  so  well  suited  to  the  sad  condition  of  human  kind ;  the 
morals  have  in  them  such  purity  and  dignity ;  the  doctrines,  so 
many  of  them  above  reason,  yet  so  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  it;  the  expression  is  so  majestic,  yet  familiarized  with 
such  easy  simplicity,  that,  the  more  we  read  and  study  these 
writings,  with  pious  dispositions  and  judicious  attention,  the 
more  we  shall  see  and  feel  of  the  hand  of  God  in  them."  Thus 
are  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  standard  of 
our  lives ;  and  thus  do  they  point  out  to  us  the  only  way  by 
which  to  attain  solid  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness.  "  But 
that  which  stamps  upon  them  the  highest  value,  that  which 
renders  them,  strictly  speaking,  inestimable,  and  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  is  this,  that  they, 
and  they  only,  contain  iltfi  wm-ds  of  eternal  life.  (John  vi.  68.) 
In  this  respect  every  other  book,  even  the  noblest  composi- 
tions of  man,  must  fail ;  they  cannot  give  us  that  which  we 
most  want,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  us 
than  all  other  things  put  together — eternal  life. 

"This  we  must  look  for  nowhere  but  in  Scripture.     It 

•  See  chap.  iv.  sect.  iii.  pp.  123 — 126.  supra,  for  a  view  of  the  prophecies 
respecting  nations,  and  pp.  126—129.  for  those  relative  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
pp.  129—132.  for  predictions  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  the 
Appendix,  No.  VI.  chap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  infra,  for  the  predictions  of  Jesus 
Christ  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  &c. 

2  See  chap.  v.  sect.  i.  pp.  142, 143.  supra. 

3  See  chap.  v.  sect.  ii.  p.  167.  supra. 

•  See  chap.  v.  sect.  iii.  p.  168.  supra. 

'  See  chap.  v.  sect.  iv.  pp.  169 — 177.  supra. 

•  See  chap.  v.  sect.  v.  pp.  177—180.  supra. 

T  Archbishop  Seeker,  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 311. 


is  there,  and  there  only,  that  we  'are  informed,  from  autho- 
rity, of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  a  general  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  of  a  future  judgment,  of  a  state  of  eternal 
happiness  to  the  good,  and  of  eternal  misery  to  the  bad.^  It 
is  there  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
rents from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness;  with  the 
guilt,  corruption,  and  misery  which  this  sad  event  brought 
on  all  their  posterity ;  which,  together  with  their  own  per- 
sonal and  voluntary  transgressions,  rendered  them  obnoxious 
to  God's  severest  punishments.  But  to  our  inexpressible 
comfort,  we  are  further  told  in  this  divine  book,  that  God  ia 
full  of  mercy,  compassion,  and  goodness ;  that  he  is  not  ex- 
treme to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  he  willeth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  save  his  soul  alive.  In  pity,  therefore,  to 
mankind,  he  was  pleased  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  should 
at  once  satisfy  his  justice,  show  his  extreme  aBhorrence  of 
sin,  make  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  release  all,  who  accepted  the  terms  proposed  to 
them,  from  the  punishment  they  had  deserved.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  sent  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  to  teach 
us  a  most  holy,  pure,  and  benevolent  religion,  to  reform  us 
both  by  his  precept  and  example;  and,  lastly,  to  die  for  our 
sins,  and  to  rise  again  for  our  justification.  By  him  and  his 
evangelists  and  apostles  we  are  assured,  that  it  we  sincerely 
repent  of  our  sins,  and  firmly  believe  in  him  and  his  Gospel, 
we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings  and  his  righteousness, 
have  all  our  transgressions  forgivMi  and  blotted  out; — shall 
be  justified,  that  is,  considered  as  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
God; — shall  have  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our 
future  conduct ; — and,  if  we  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  uniform 
(though,  from  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  imperfect)  obe- 
dience to  all  the  laws  of  Christ,  we  shall,  through  his  merits, 
be  rewarded  with  everlasting  glory  in  the. lite  to  ccme."s 
Thus  do  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  "all  things  necessary 
to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."^ 

VII.  Such,  then,  being  the  utility,  excellence,  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  they  are  not  merely  the 
best  guide  we  can  consult,  but  the  only  one  that  can  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all 
carefully  and  constantly  to  peruse  these  sacred  oracles,  that 
through  them  they  may  become  "  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished to  every  good  w6rk.">o  This,  indeed,  is  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  divine  command,"  and  to  the  design  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  further  commended  to  us  by  the  practice 
of  the  church  in  ancient,' ^  and  in  modern  times,  and  by  the 
gracious  promise  made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  all  true 
believers,  that  "they  shall  all  he  taught  of  God."'^  What 
time  is  to'  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  must  ever  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  time  ought  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this  important  study, 
and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simplicity  and 
humility;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention;''  accom' 
panied  by  prayer  for  the  divine  aid  and  teaching  ;•*  togethei 

e  Bishop  Porteus,  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew,  vnl.  i.  pp.  18.  21. 

9  Article  vi.  ofthe  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  suf- 
ficiency of  Scripture  is  ably  illustrated  by  Bi-shop  Tomline  (Elements  of 
Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19iD— 196.);  by  Bishop  Vaninildert  (Bauipton 
Lect.  pp.  61—76.),  by  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  "Discourse  concerning  the  Au- 
thority, Style,  and  Perfection  ofthe  Books  ofthe  Old  and  NewTeslament," 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 14.,  and  most  elaborately  by  Archbishop  TiUotson  in  his 
"  Rule  of  Faith,"  especially  part  iv.  sect.  ii.  To  these  works  the  student  is 
referred,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  this  important  topic. 

»o  2Tim.  iii.  17.  >'  Search  the  Scriptures,  John  v.  39. 

'•»  Psal.  cxix.  24.  Acts  xvii.  11.  2Tim.  iii.  15.  Psal.  i.  2. 

13  Isa.  iiv.  13.  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  John  vi.  45.  Heb.  viii.  11.  and  John  xvi.  13. 
Luke  xi.  13.  Eph.  i.  17.  "The  Revelation  ofthe  Holy  Ghost  inspireth  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Scripture  to  us  :  in  truth,  we  cannot  without  it  attain 
true  saving  knowledge."  Second  Homily  of  the  Scripture.— "Clao  etiam 
spiritu  scripture  factce  sunt,  eo  spiritu  legi  desiderant,  ipso  etiam  intelli- 
gendae  sunt.  Nunquam  ingredieris  in  sensum  Pauli,  donee  asu  bonse  in- 
tentionis  in  lectione  ejus,  et  studio  assiduas  meditationis,  spiritum  ejus  im- 
biiieris.  Nunquam  intelhgesDavid,donec ipsa  experientia  ipsos Psalmorum 
affectus  indueris.  Sicque  de  rcliquis."  St.  Bernard.  Epist.  ad  Fratres 
Montis  Dei. 

14  "  Without  attention,"  says  a  pious  but  neglected  writer  ofthe  seven 
teenth  century,  "all  books  are  alike,  and  all  equally  insignificant;  for  he 
that  adverts  not  to  the  sense  of  what  he  reads,  the  wisest  discourses  signify 
no  more  to  him,  than  the  most  exquisite  music  does  to  a  tnan  perfectly 
deaf  The  letters  and  syllables  of  the  Bible  are  no  more  sacred  than  those 
of  another  book:  it  is  the  sense  and  meaning  only  that  is  divinely  inspired; 
and  he  that  con-sidevs  only  the  former,  may  as  well  entertain  himself  witli 
the  spelling-book."    Lively  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  §25. 

»»  "Though  the  natural  man  may  well  enough  apprehend  the  letter  and 
grammatical  sense  ofthe  word,  yet  its  power  and  energy— that  insinuative, 
persuasive  force  whereby  it  works  upon  our  hinrts,is  peculiar  to  the  Spirit ; 
and,  therefore,  without  his  aids  the  Scripture,  whilo  it  lies  open  before  our 
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with  a  sincere  desire  to  Tinow  and  perform  the  will  of  God, 
and,  layinw  aside  all  projudice,  to  follow  the  Scriptures 
wherever  conviction  may  lead  our  minds.  For  it  is  indubita- 
ble, that  pcr.som  of  pitfi/,  who  are  anxionsli/  (hs'irous  of  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are  aided  by  the  S/iirit  of  Gud  in 
searching  out  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  particularly  in  such 
subjects  as  have  an  especial  reference  to  faith  and  religious 
practice.' 

In  order,  however,  to  study  the  Scriptures  aright,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  tliey  are  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one 
entire  book  or  treatise.  "The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is, 
indeed,  perfectly  distinct  from  human  science,  in  that  it 
emanates  immediately  from  the  fountain  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 
Yet  has  it  this  in  common  with  human  science,  that  it  is 
made  by  its  heavenly  Author  to  flow,  through  the  channel  of 
human  instruction.  Whih^  therefore,  fue  receive  it  not  a.s  the 
word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God  (1  Thrss. 
ii.  13.),  we  must  nevertheless  examine  it  as  it  is  delivered 
to  us,  clothed  in  the  language  of  men,  and  subject  to  the 
general  rules  of  human  composition.  The  deference  due  to 
It  as  a  divine  production  does  not  interfere  with  this  province 
of  human  learning;  it  only  exacts  submission  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  revelation,  to  which  the  critical 
investigation  is  entirely  subordinate."^ 

But  besides  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  further  motive  to  the  diligent  study 
of  them  presents  itself,  in  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  us 
for  this  purpose  by  the  numerous  publications  on  the  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  of  the  Biijle,  which  have  appeared  at 
different  times,  and  whose  most  valuable  precepts  it  is  the 
design  of  the  present  work  to  concentrtite.  In  f.ict,  "  a  will- 
ingness to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  (Jod,  implies  a  will- 
ingness to  resort  to  all  necessary  helps  for  advancement  in 
the  truth,  and  for  security  against  error."^  The  value  of 
such  helps  was  never  questioned,  except  by  those  who  chose 
to  despise  what  they  did  not  possess.  "They  are  of  dis- 
tinguished value  in  theology;  but  then,  like  every  thing 
else  that  is  excellent,  they  have  their  province.  While  they 
are  suiireme  in  the  concerns  of  human  investigation,  they  are 
subordinate  in  those  of  divine.  They  cannot  communicate  a 
right  disposition  of  heart,  nor  can  they  compensate  for  its 
absence.  Like  the  armour  of  the  ancient  warrior,  if  the 
native  vigour  of  the  frame  can  wield  them  with  alertness  and 
skill,  they  are  his  defence  and  ornament:  but  if  this  vigour 
be  wanting,  they  are  of  no  advantage  whatever;  they  become, 
on  the  contrary,  a  burden  and  an  incumbrance." 

With  regard  to  the  order  to  be  pursued  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  will  be 
desirable  to  peruse  those  books  first  which  are  written  in  the 
plainest  style,  and,  consequently,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  mind;  and  afterwards  to  proceed  gradually 
from  the  easier  books  to  such  as  are  more  ciifficult,  and  espe- 
cially to  read  those  in  succession  which  are  of  parallel  argu- 
ment; from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  from  the 
simj)ler  books  to  such  as  are  moie  abstruse. 

Further,  as  it  is  of  importafft#  to  understand  the  several 
dispensations  given  by  God  to  mankind,  besides  this  elemen- 
tary reading  of  .the  Scriptures,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
studied  according  to  the  historical  order  of  time.  This  mode 
of  reading  the  Bible  will  at  once  help  IJoth  the  memory  and 
the  judgment:  it  will  also  discover  to  us  those  connections 
and  dependencies  which  are  otherwise  undiscernible.  Many 
chapters  and  books  of  Scripture  are  out  of  their  proper  place, 
according  to  the  order  of  time;  which  if  put  in  their  proper 
chronological  order  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  would  reflect 
not  a  little  light  upon  each  other. 

Thus,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  which  the  Bible  com- 
mences, we  have  a  continued  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  Next  to 
that,  in  order  of  time,  lies  the  narrative  contained  in  the  book 
of  Job  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  first  written  book>,  in  which 
we  meet  with  several  vestiges  of  the  patriarchal  tneology,  as 
recorded  in  Genesis,  but  witti  no  references  to  any  of  the 
r 

eyes,  may  siill  be  as  a  book  that  is  sealed  (Isa.  xxix.  U.),  and  be  as  ineffec- 
tive as  if  the  characiers  were  illcn;ible."    Lively  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  §24. 

«  Non  estdubitanilum,  rirosjitos  etveritatis  divirKt  cupidos  adjuvari  a 
Spiritu  Dei  in  scrutando  Scriptura,  sensit,  in  iis  qnidera  rebus  qua;  pro- 
pric  ad  fidora  et  mores  pertinent.— Ernesti  Institutio  Interpretis  No\-i  Tes- 
tament!, p.  25.  Lipsire,  1792.— Though  the  truth  of  God  receives  not  testi- 
mony from  men,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  it  thus  expressly  recognised  by 
men  of  such  intellectual  greatness  as  John  Augustus  Ernesti ;  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  one  of  the  jnost  erudite  and  elegant  scholars  of  modern 
Germany. 

»  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  22. 

»  Ibid.  p.  41.  The  whole  of  his  second  sermon,  on  the  moral  qualifications 
requisite  for  a  right  apprehension  of  the  Sacred  Word,  is  truly  excellent. 
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succeeding  parts  of  the  sacred  history.  Then  comes  the 
book  of  Exodus,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle  for  the  service  of  God ;  from  which  taber- 
nacle He  gave  those  ordinances  for  his  service,  which  are 
related  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  After  these  ordinances  had 
been  issued,  the  Israelites  performed  those  journeyings  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  together  with  the  incidents  that 
befell  them  in  each,  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  When  their 
wanderings  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia  were  drawn  to  a  close, 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  departure,  recapitulated  and  ex- 
plained the  preceding  laws  and  ordinances  to  them,  as  re- 
corded in  the  book  ot  Deuteronomy.  The  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  coincident  circum- 
stances, under  the  command  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of 
Moses,  are  narrated  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name ;  and 
of  their  succeeding  history  we  have  an  account  in  the  book 
of  Judges.  But  tiie  history  contained  in  the  two  books  of 
vSamuef,  of  the  Kings,  and  of  the  Chronicles,  is  so  interwo- 
ven, that  it  requires  very  considerable  attention  to  develope 
it;  and,  unless  the  different  synchronisms  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  the  several  psalms  and  prophecies,  previously 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  be  also  interwoven  in  the  order 
of  time,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  (not  to  say  impractica- 
ble)' critically  to  understand  the  sacred  history,  .^ifter  the 
captivity,  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  are  continued  by  p]zra, 
Esther,  and  Nehemiah,  in  whose  narratives  the  predfctions 
of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  (by  whom  the  canon  was 
closed),  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  interwoven,  together  with 
such  of  the  psalms  as  manifestly  appear,  from  internal 
evidences,  to  nave  been  composed  subsequently  to  the  cap- 
tivity.^ 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  four  evangelists  have  given 
us,  in  so  many  memoirs,  an  historical  relation  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  same  in  substance, 
but  different  in  many  particulars.  Now,  if  their  several  nar- 
ratives be  digested  and  arranged  into  one,  in  the  order  of  time, 
this  would  throw  much  light  upon  various  passages,  which 
in  a  detached  state  appear  difficult  to  be  understood.'  The 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  gives  us  a  short  history 
of  the  Church,  from  Christ's  ascension,  together  with  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  sufferings  and  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  insertion 
of  the  different  apostolical  epistles  according  to  the  several 
times  and  seasons  when  they  were  written  (so  far  at  least 
as  we  can  collect  them  from  attending  circumstances),  would 
further  be  of  great  use,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  understand 
them.^  The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  Jotn,  which  closes 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  gives  a  prophetical  history  of  the 
church  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  must  be 
studied  by  itself. 

"  I  can  speak  it  from  experience,"  says  the  celebrated 
Erasmus,^  "  that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  if  they  be  read  cursorily  or  carelessly;  but  if  a 
man  exercise  himself  therein  constantly  and  conscientiously, 
he  shall  find  such  an  efficacy  in  them  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  book  whatsoever." — "  The  genuine  philosophy 
of  Christ,"  says  the  same  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  "  cannot 
be  derived  from  any  source  so  successfully,  as  from  the  books 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles ;  in  which,  if  a 
man  philosophize  with  a  pious  spirit,  prcyiiig  rather  than 
arguing,  hfi  will  find  that  tnere  is  nothing  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  performance  of  any  duty  of  human 
life,  which  is  not,  in  some  of  these  writings,  laid  down,  dis- 
cussed, and  determined,  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner."8 


*  In  the  second  volume  of  this  work  the  prophetical  books  are  arranped 
in  order  of  times.  The  author  had  it  in  contemplation  to  have  attempted  an 
arrangement  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  on  the  plan  above  noticed ;  but  he  has 
happily  been  anticipated  in  this  laborious  undertaking,  so  far  as  respects 
the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  in  his  work,  entitled 
"  The  Holy  Bible,  arranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical  Order."  Lon- 
don, 1S21,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  See  an  account  of  this  work  infra,  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.     [Note  to  the  third  edition.] 

»  For  an  account  of  the  various  Harmonies  of  the  Four  Gospels,  see  th« 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 

«  Cradock's  Ajvostolical  History,  Benson's  History  of  the  first  planting  of 
Christianity,  and  Sevan's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  especially  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,  may  here  be  noticed  as  particularly  useful  helps  for  studying  the 
apostolic  epistles  in  the  order  of  lime. 

'  Pra?r  in  Paraphr.  in  Luc. 

«  Existimo  puram  illam  Christi  philosophiam  non  aliunde  felicius  hauriri, 
quamex  evangelicislibris,  quam  ex  apostolicis  Uteris  :  in  quibussi  quispie 
philosophetur,  orans  magis  quam  argumentans,  nihil  esse  inveniet,  quod 
ad  hominisfelicitatem,  nihil  quod  ad  ullamhujusvitac  functionem  pertineat, 
quod  in  his  non  sit  traditiim,  discussum,  et  absolutum.  Ekasmus,  cited  in 
Dr.  Knox's  Christian  Philosophy,  p.  295,  2d  edit. 


ON 


THE    CRITICISM    AND    INTERPRETATION 


THE     SCRIPTURES. 


Criticism,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
art  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  concerning  any  object  pro- 
posed to  our  consideration.  In  a  more  restnctea  sense,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  it 
was  fashionable,  for  a  considerable  time,  among  the  literati 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  employ  this  term  as  indicating 
merely  that  kind  of  labour  and  judgment  which  was  em- 
ployed in  settling  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  text  of  any  author.  But  the  term  is  now  generally  used 
in  a  much  more  enlarged  sense,  viz.  to  indicate  any  kind  of 
labour  or  judgment,  which  is  occupied  either  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  text  itself,  or  in  settling  or  explaining  it.  To 
the  former  the  German  philosophers  nave  given  the  appella- 
tion of  biver  criticism  ,•  while  the  latter  has  been  termed 
highe)-  criticism,  because  its  objects  and  results  are  of  a  much 
more  important  nature.'  In  this  latter  sense,  the  term  is  taken 
in  the  present  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  FIRST  PART,  which  treats  on  Scripture-Criticism,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  a  concise  account  of  the  Languages  in 
which  the  Sacred  Volume  is  written  ;  torether  with  a  ^etch 
of  the  Critical  History  of  its  Text,  and  of  the  several  Di- 
visions and  Subdivisions  of  it,  which  have  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Sources  of  Sacred  Criticism  are  next 
discussed,  including  a  particular  account  of  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  History  of  the 
Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  nature  of  Various 
Readings,  and  the  means  of  determining  genuine  read- 
ings, are  then  considered,  together  with  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Ncav,  and  the  nature  and 
different  kinds  of  Harmonies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

In  the  SECOND  part  the  principles  and  subsidiary  means 
of  Scripture  Interpretation  are  discussed,  together  with  the 
application  of  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
both  exegetical  and  practical. 


PART  I. 

ON   SCRIPTURE-CRITICISM, 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON    1HE    LANGUAGES    IN    WHICH    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS    ARE    WRITTEN. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  Original  languages  of  Scripture  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary, 
to  him  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  genume  meaning 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Happily,  the  means  of  acquiring 
these  languages  are  now  so  numerous  and  easy  of  access, 
that  the  student,  who  wishes  to  derive  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oracles  of  God  from  pure  sources,  can  be  at  no  loss  for 
guides  to  direct  him  in  this  delightful  pursuit. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 

Introductory  remarks  on  the  Oriental  or  Shemitish  lan- 
guages.— I.  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  language. — II.  Historical 
sketch  of  this  language,  and  of  the  study  of  Hebreiu. — 
III.  And  of  its  characters. — IV.  Of  the  voivel  points. — 
V.  Hebreiu  accents. 

The  languages  of  Western  Asia,  though  differing  in 
respect  to  dialect,  are  radically  the  same,  and  have  been  so, 
as  far  back  as  any  historical  records  enable  us  to  trace  them. 
Palestine,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
and  also  Ethiopia  are  reckoned  as  the  countries,  where  the 
languages  commonly  denominated  Oriental  have  been  spoken. 
Of  late,  many  critics  have  rejected  the  appellation  '  Ormital,'' 
as  being  too  comprehensive,  and  have  substituted  that  of 
♦  Shemitish,''  a  denominative  derived  from  Shem.  Against 
this  appellation,  however,  objections  of  a  similar  nature  may 
be  urged  ;  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  those,  who  spoke 
the  languages  in  question,  were  not  descendants  of  Shem.    It 

«  Muntinghe,  Brevis  Expositio  Critices  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  1,  2.  Jahn's  Disser- 
tations, by  Prof.  Stuart,  pp.  64, 65.    Clerici  Ara  Critica,  pp.  1,  2. 
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is  matter  of  indifference  which  appellation  is  used,  if  it  be 
first  defined. 

The  Oriental  Languages  may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal dialects,  viz.  the  Aramifian,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic. 

1.  The  JlramBean,  spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Babylonia  or  Chaldaea,  i^  subdivided  into  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldee  dialects ;  or,  as  tW^are  sometimes  called,  the  East 
and  West  Aramaean. 

2.  The  Hebrew  or  Canaanitish  (Isa.  xix.  18.)  was  spoken 
in  Palestine,  and  probably  with  little  variation  in  Phoenicia, 
and  the  Phoenician  colonies,  as  at  Carthage  and  other  places. 
The  names  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  dialects  are  too  few, 
and  too  much  disfigured,  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty 
how  extensively  these  languages  were  the  same  as  the  dialect 
of  Palestine. 

3.  The  Arabic,  to  which  the  Ethiopic  bears  a  special  re- 
semblance, has,  in  modern  times,  a  great  variety  "of  dialects, 
as  a  spoken  language,  and  is  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  former 
state.  It  appears  more  anciently  to  have  been  principally 
limited  to  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 

The  Arabic  is  very  rich  in  forms  and  words ;  the  Syriac, 
so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  is  comparatively  limited  in  both ; 
the  Hebrew  holds  a  middle  place  between  them,  both  as  to 
copiousness  of  words  and  variety  of  forms. 

Besides  the  preceding  dialects,  there  are  many  slighter 
variations  of  language,  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
general  names  by  local  appellations.  Thus,  the  Ephraimites 
could  not  distinguish  between  the  letters  o  (s)  and  ly  (sh), 
as  the  Hebrews  did,  in  speakina :  hence  the  Ephraimites 
pronounced  Stbboleth  instead  of  Shibboleth.  (Judges  xii.  6.) 
Nehemiah  was  indignant  that  part  of  his  countrymen  should 
speak  the  language  of  Ashdod.  (Neh.  xiii.  23 — 25.) 

The  Samaritan  Dialect  appears  to  be  composed  (as  one 
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might  expect,  see  2  Kin^s  xvii.)  of  Aramaian  and  Hebrew  : 
and  the  slijjhtfsr  varieties  of  Arabic  are  as  numerous  as  the 
provinces  v/liere  tlie  lanfruajre  is  spoken. 

All  the  Oriental  or  Sheuiilish  lanjruages  are  distin^iishcd 
from  the  Western  or  European  Tongues,  in  general,  by  a 
mnnber  of  peculiar  traits,  vr/. : — 

(1.)  Several  kinds  of  guttural  letters  are  found  iri  them, 
which  we  cannot  distinctly  mark;  and  some  of  whicli  our 
organs  are  incapable  of  pronouncing  after  the  age  of  ma- 
turity. 

(3.)  In  general,  the  roots  arc  tri-literal,  and  of  two  sylla- 
bles.    By  fir  the  greater  part  of  t!ie  roots  are  verbs. 

(3.)  Pronoiuis,  whether  personal  or  adjective,  are,  in  the 
oblique  cases,  united  in  the  same  word  with  the  noun  or 
verb,  to  which  they  have  a  relation. 

01.)  The  verbs  have  but  two  tenses,  the  past  and  future ; 
and,  in  general,  there  are  no  optative  or  subjunctive  moods 
distinctly  marked. 

(5.)  The  genders  are  only  masculine  and  feminine ;  and 
these  are  extended  to  the  verb  as  well  as  to  the  noun. 

(C.)  For  the  most  part,  the  cases  are  marked  by  preposi- 
tions. Where  two  nouns  come  together,  the  latter  of  which 
is  m  the  genitive,  the  first  in  most  cases  suffers  a  change, 
which  indicates  this  state  of  relation  ;  while  the  latter  noun 
remains  unchanged  ;  that  is,  the  governing  noun  suffers  the 
change,  and  not  the  noim  govenied. 

(7.)  To  mark  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  no 
special  forms  of  adjectives  exist.  But  from  this  observation 
the  Arabic  must  be  excepted  ;  which  for  the  most  part  has 
an  extensive  fi:)rm  of  adjectives,  that  marks  both  tne  com- 
parative and  superlative. 

(8.)  Scarcely  any  composite  words  exist  in  these  languages, 
if  we  except  proper  namf  s. 

(9.)  Verbs  are  not  only  distinguished  into  active  and  pas- 
sive by  their  forms ;  but  additional  forms  are  made,  by  the 
inflections  of  the  same  verb  with  small  variations,  to  signify 
the  cause  of  action,  or  the  frequency  of  it,  or  that  it  is  re- 
flexive, reciprocal,  or  intensive,  .&c. 

(10.^  All  these  dialects  (the  Ethiopic  excepted),  are  writ- 
ten and  read  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  the  alphabets 
consisting  of  consonants  only,  and  the  vowels  being  gene- 
rally written  abov.e  or  below  the  consonants.^ 

I.    OaiGIN  OF  THE  HeBRFAV  LANGUAGE. 

Of  all  the  Oriental  Language?!,  the  Hebrew  bears  marks 
of  being  the  most  ancient :  in  this  language  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  and  pas- 
sages which  are  in  the  Chaldaian  dialect,  and  which  are 
specified  in  sect.  iii.  p.  31.  infra.  Numerous  appellations 
have,  at  different  times,  been  given  to  this  language.  Li 
the  Scriptures  it  is  nowhere  called  Hebrew.  This  term,  as 
it  is  used  in  John  v.  2.  and  in  several  other  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  does  not  refer  to  the  biblical  Hebrew,  but 
to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  prevalent  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  Li  2  Kin^s  xviii.  26.  it  is  called  the 
language  of  the  Jews.  In  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Para- 
phrases of  the  Old  Testament  the  appellation — holy  tongue — 
is  first  applied  to  it :  but  the  name,  by  which  it  is  usually 
distinguished,  is  Ikbrcw,  as  being  the  language  of  the  He- 
brew nation.2 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  name  there  has  been  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.  According  to  some  critics, 
it  derived  its  name  from  Heber,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Shein  (Gen,  x.  21.  25.  xi.  14.  16,  17.):  but  other  leayied 
men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  derived  from  the  root  -ay 
(ab^r)  to  pas:i  over,  whence  Abraham  was  denominated  the 
Hebrew  (Gen.  xiv.  13.),  having  passed  over  the  river  Eu- 
phrates to  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  last  opinion 
appears  to  be  best  founded,  from  the  general  fact  that  the 
most  ancient  names  of  nations  were  appellative.  "  But, 
whatever  extent  of  meaning  was  attached  to  the  appellation 
Hebrew,  before  the  time  of  Jacob,  it  appears  afterwards  to 
have  been  limited  only  to  his  posterity,  and  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Israelite. 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language  must  be  dated  farther 
back  than  the  period,  to  which  we  can  trace  the  appellation 
Hebrew.  It  is  plain,  from  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
in  Canaan,  that,  wherever  Abraham  sojourned,  he  found  a 
lan^age  in  which  he  could  easily  converse,  viz.  the  Hebrew 
or  Phoenician  language."  That  this  was  originally  the 
language  of  Palestine,  is  evident  from  the  names  of  nations 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  1,  2.  (first  edition  )  Robinson's  edition 
of  Calinet's  Uiclionary  abridged,  pp.  605—607. 
;^  »  Hodgeis  Biblical  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 


being  appellative,  and  from  other  facts  in  respect  to  the 
formation  of  this  dialect.  Thus,  the  fVest  is,  in  Hebrew, 
O''  (Y«fti),  which  means  the  tea,  that  is,  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  As  the  Hebrew  has  no  other  proper  word  for 
west,  so  it  must  be  evident  that  the  language,  in  its  distinc- 
tive and  peculiar  forms,  must  have  been  wrmed  in  Pales- 
tine.' 

The  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jonathan  the  author  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  Aben-Ezra,  have  affirmed 
that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language  spoken  in  Paradise; 
and  their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Origen,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  some  other  fathers,  as  well  as  by  some 
modern  critics  and  philologers.  Huet,  however,  and  tho 
majority  of  modern  critics,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  language 
spoken  by  Adam  perished  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel.  But  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  if  the  original 
parents  of  mankind  were  placed  in  Western  Asia,  they  spoke 
substantially  the  language  which  has  for  more  than  fifty 
centuries  pervaded  that  country.''  Without  adopting,  there- 
fore, the  liypothesis  just  stated,  which  rests  only  on  bare 
probabililies,  we  may  observe,  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world ;  at  least  we  know 
of  none  that  is  older :  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
the  general  language  of  men  at  the  dispersion  ;  and,  how- 
ever it  might  have  subsequently  been  altered  and  improved, 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  languages,  or 
rather  dialects,  which  have  since  arisen  in  the  world.' 

Various  circumstances,  indeed,  combine  to  prove  that  He- 
brew is  the  original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debased 
by  foreign  idioms.  The  words  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
very  short,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion,  as  may  be  seen 
on  reference  to  any  Hebrew  grammar  or  lexicon.  The  names 
of  persons  and  places  are  descriptive  of  their  nature,  situation, 
accidental  circumstances,  &c.  The  names  of  brutes  express 
their  nature  and  properties  more  significantly  and  more  accu- 
rately than  any  other  known  language  in  the  world.  The 
names  also  of  various  ancient  nations  are  of  Hebrew  origin, 
being  derived  from  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Shem.  Ham,  and 
Japhet:  as,  the  Assyrians  froniAshur;  the  Elamites  from 
Elam ;  the  Aramaeans  from  Aram ;  the  Lydians  from  Lud ;  the 
Cimbrians  or  Cimmerians  from  Gomer;'the  Medians  from 
Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet;  the  lonians  from  Javan,  &c.'' 
Further,  the  names  given  to  the  heathen  deities  suggest  an 
additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  and  originality  of  the  He- 
brew language:  thus,  Japetus  is  derived  trom  Japhet;  Jove, 
from  Jehovah;  Vulcan,- from  Tubal-Cain,  who  first  disco- 
vered the  use  of  iron  and  brass,  &c.  &c.  Lastly,  the  traces 
of  Hebrew  which  are  to  be  found  in  very  many  other  lan- 
guages, and  which  have  been  noticed  by  several  learned  men, 
aftord  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  antiquity  and  priority. 
These  vestiges  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Phcenician,  and  other  languages 
spoken  by  the  people  who  dwelt  nearest  to  Babylon,  where 
the  first  division  of  languages  took  place.' 

The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  diffused  very 
widely  by  the  Phcenician  merchants,  who  had  factories  and 
colonies  on  almost  every  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia :  that  it 
was  identically  the  same  as  was  spoken  in  Canaan,  or  Phce- 
nicia,  is  evident  from  its  being  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Joshua, 
who  gave  to  places  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  appel- 
lations which  are  pure  Hebrew ;  such  are,  Kiriath-sepher,  oi 
the  city  of  books,  and  Kiriath-sannah,  or  the  city  of  learning. 
(Josh.  XV.  15.  49.)  Another  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
languages  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrews  con- 
versing with  the  Canaanites,  without  an  interpreter ;  as  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua,  with  Rahab  (Josh,  ii.);  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3 — 25.),  &c. 
But  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  languages 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  Punic  tongue  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  ancient  authors.  That  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Pceni)  derived  their  name,  origin,  and  lan^age  from 
the  Phoenicians,  is  a  well-known  and  authenticated  fact ;  and 
that  the  latter  sprang  from  the  Canaanites  might  easily  be 
shown  from  the  situation  of  their  country,  as  well  as  from 
their  manners,  customs,  and  ordinances.    Not  to  cite  the 

'  Stuart's  Heb.  Oram.  p.  B. 

«  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evang.  Prop.  IV.  c.  13.  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  la 
premii-re  Langue.  Alber,  Ilenneneut.  Vet  Test  torn.  i.  p.  321.  Stuart's 
Heb.  Graum.  p.  6. 

»  Dr.  Gr.  sharpe's  Dissertations  on  the  Origin  of  Langoages,  &6.  p.  22 
et  seq. 

•  Grotiusde  Veritate,  lib.  i.  sec.  16.  Walton's  Prolegomena  to  the  London 
Polyslott,  prol.  iii.  §6.  (p.  76.  ed.  Dathii.) 

1  Walton,  Prol,  iii.  §  7, 8.  (pp.  76,  77.) 
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testimonies  of  profane  author?  on  this  point,  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  Bishop  Walton,  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  thev  were  considered  as  the  same  people,  in 
the  fact  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  beinj^  used  pro- 
miscuously to  denote  the  .inhabitants  of  the  same  country. 
Compare  Exod.  vi.  15.  with  Gen.  xlvi.  10.  and  Exod.  xvi. 
33.  with  .Tosh.  v.  12.,  in  which  passaojes,  for  the  Hebrew 
words  translated  Canaanitish  and  land  of  Canaan,  the  Sep- 
tuajrint  reads  Phrenician  and  the  countiy  of  Pha3nicia. 

li.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

The  period  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  David  has 
been  considered  the  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  declined  in  purity  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  or  INIanasseh,  having  received  several  foreign  words 
from  the  commercial  and  political  intercourse  of  the  .Tews 
and  Israelites  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  This 
period  has  been  termed  the  silver  age  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. In  the  interval  between  the  rei^n  of  Hezekiah  and 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  purity  of  the  language  was 
neglected,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into 
it,  that  this  period  has,  not  inaptly,  been  designated  its  iron 
age.  During  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  entirely  lost  their  native  tongue, 
5'^et  it  underwent  so  considerable  a  change  from  their  adop- 
tion of  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  countries  where  they 
had  resided,  that  afterwards,  on  their  return  from  exile,  they 
spoke  a  dialect  of  Chaldee  mixed  with  Hebrew  words.  On 
this  account  it  was,  that,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
read,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interpret  them  to  the  people 
in  the  Chaldtean  language  ;  as,  when  Ezra  the  scribe  brought 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Sloses  before  the  congregation,  the 
Levites  are  said  to  have  caused  the  people  to  understand  the 
law,  because  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  dis- 
tinctly, AND  gave  the  sense,  AND  CAUSED  THEM  TO  UNDER- 
STAND THE  READING.  (Nch.  viii.  8.)'  Somc  time  after  the 
return  from  the  great  captivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken 
altogether  :  though  it  continued  to  be  cultivated  and  studied, 
by  trie  priests  and  Levites,  as  a  learned  language,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  expound  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  the 
people,  who,  it  appears  from  the  New  Testament,  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  general  contents  and  tenor  ;  this  last- 
mentioned  period  has  been  called  the  leaden  age  of  the  lan- 
guacre.2  "  How  long  the  Hebrew  was  retained,  both  in 
writing  and  conversation ;  or  in  writing,  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  conversation,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  coins,  stamped  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  are  all 
the  oriental  monuments  we  have,  of  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  latest  canonical  writers,  and  the  advent  of 
Christ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  these' are  in  Hebrew.  At 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  then,  Hebrew  was  probably 
understood,  at  least,  as  the  language  of  books ;  perhaps,  in 
some  measure,  also,  among  the  better  informed,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  conversation.  But  soon  after  this,  the  dominion 
of  the  Seleucidae,  in  Syria,  over  the  Jewish  nation,  uniting 
with  the  former  influence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in 
promoting  the  Aramaean  dialect,  appears  to  have  destroyed 
the  remains  of  proper  Hebrew,  as  a  living  language,  and  to 
have  universally  substituted,  in  its  stead,  the  Hebreeo-Ara- 
maean,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  From 
the  time  when  Heorew  ceased  to  be  vernacular,  down  to  the 
present  day,  a  portion  of  this  dialect  has  been  presented  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  has  always  been  the  subject  of  study 
among  learned  Jews.  Before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
there  were  flourishing  Jewish  academies  at  Jerusalem ; 
especially  under  Hillel  and  Shammai.  After  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  schools  were  set  up  in  various  places,  but  par- 
ticularly they  flourished  at  Tiberias,  until  the  death  oi  R. 
Judah,  surnamed  Hakkodesh  or  the  Holy,  the  author  of  the 
Mishna ;  about  a.  d.  230.  Some  of  his  pupils  set  up  other 
schools  in  Babylonia,  which  became  the  rivals  oi  these. 
The  Babylonish  academies  flourished  until  near  the  tenth 

»  It  is  worthy  ofremark  that  the  above  practice  exists  at  the  present  time, 
among  the  Karaite  Jews,  at  Svmpheropol,  in  Criin  Tartar/;  where  the  Tar- 
tar translation  is  read  together  with  the  Hebrew  Text.  (See  Dr.  Pinker- 
ton's  Letter,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Britisli  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  76.)  A  similar  practice  obtains  among  tlie  Syrian 
Christians  at  Travancore,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  Syriac  is  the  learn- 
ed laiiguage  and  the  language  of  the  church ;  while  the  Malayalim  or  Mal- 
abar is  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country.  The  Christian  priests  read 
the  Scriptures  from  manuscript  copies  in  ihn  former,  and  expound  them  in 
the  latter  to  the  people.  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

»  Walton,  Prol.  iii.  1 15—24.  (pp.  84—97.)  Sclileusner's  Lexicon,  voce, 
ESpsrs.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad.  Vet.  Foedus,  pp.  94—96.  Parkhurst  (Gr.  Lex.  voce, 
E6(>ai;)  has  endeavoured  to  show,  but  imsuccessfully,  that  no  change  from 
Hebrew  to  ChaWee  ever  took  place. 
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century."'  From  the  academics  at  Tiberias  and  in  Babylo- 
nia, wc  have  received  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  the  Masora 
(of  r.ll  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the 
present  volume),  and  the  written  vowels  and  accents  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the 
Rabbins  has  a  close  affinity  with  the  later  Hebrew  ;  especially 
the  first  and  earliest  part  of  it,  the  Mishna. 

III.  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Characters. 

The  present  Hebrew  Characters,  or  Letters,  are  twenty 
two  in  number,  and  of  a  square  form :  but  the  antiquity  of 
these  letters  is  a  point  that  has  been  most  severely  congested 
by  many  learned  men.  From  a  passage  in  Enscbius's  Chro- 
nicle,^ and  another  in  Jerome,^  it  was  inferred  by  Joseph 
Scaliger,  that  Ezra,  when  he  reformed  the  Jewish  church, 
transcribed  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the 
square  letters  of  the  Chaldaeans  :  and  that  this  was  done  for 
the  use  of  those  Jews,  who,  being  born  during  the  captivity, 
knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  had  been  educated.  Consequently,  the  old  character, 
which  we  call  the  Samaritan,  fell  into  total  disuse.  This 
opinion  Scaliger  supported  by  passages  from  both  the  Tal- 
muds,  as  well  as  from  rabbinical  writers,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  that  such  characters  were  adopted  by  Ezra. 
But  the  most  decisive  confirmation  of  this  point  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  which  were  struck  he- 
fore  the  captivity,  and  even  previously  to  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  characters  engraven  on  all  of  them  are 
manifestly  the  same  with  the  modern  Samaritan,  though  with 
some  trifling  variations  in  their  forms,  occasioned  by  the 
depredations  of  time.  These  coins,  whether  shekels  or 
half  shekels,  have  all  of  them,  on  one  side,  the  golden 
manna-pot  (mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi.  32,  33.),  and  on  its 
mouth,  or  over  the  top  of  it,  most  of  them  have  a  Samaritan 
Aleph,  some  an  Alepn  and  Schin,  or  other  letters,  with  this 
inscription,  The  Shekel i)f  Israel,  in  Samaritan  characters.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  to  be  seen  Aaron's  red  with  almonds, 
and  in  the  same  letters  this  inscription,  Jerusalem  the  holy. 
Other  coins  are  extant  with  somewhat  different  inscriptions, 
but  the  same  characters  are  engraven  on  them  all.^ 

The  opinion  originally  produced  by  Scaliger,  and  thus  de- 
cisivelj  corroborated  by  coins,  has  been  adopted  by  Casau- 
bon,  \ossius,  Grotius,  Bishop  Walton,  Louis  Cappel,  Dr. 
Prideaux,  and  other  eminent  biblical  critics  and  philologers, 
and  is  now  generally  received  :  it  was,  however,  very  strenu- 
ously thougii  unsuccessfully  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
torf,  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  passages 
from  rabbinical  writers,  that  both  the  square  and  the  Sama- 
ritan characters  were  anciently  used  ;  the  present  square 
character  being  that  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the 
copy  deposited' in  the  ark,  were  written;  and  the  other  cha- 
racters being  employed  in  the  copies  of  the  law  which  were 
made  for  private  and  common  use,  and  in  civil  aifairs  in 
general ;  and  that,  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the 
former  to  be  used  by  the  Jews  oii  all  occasions,  leavintf  the 
latter  to  the  Samaritans  and  apostates.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  strong  evidence  against  BuxtorPs  hypothesis, 
which  is  afforded  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  when  we 
consider  the  implacable  enmity  that  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  it  likely  that  the  one  copied  from 
the  other,  or  that  the  former  preferred,  to  the  beautiful  ir  tters 
used  hy  their  ancestors,  the  rude  and  inelegant  characters  of 
their  most  detested  rivals  %  And  when  the  vast  difference 
between  the  Chaldee  (or  square)  and  the  Samaritan  letters, 
with  respect  to  convenience  and  beauty,  is  calmly  considered, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  never  could  have  been 
used  at  the  same  time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 
which  of  these,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the  original 
characters,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  any  change  of  the 
words  has  arisen  from  the  manner  of  writing  them,  because 
the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs  almost  always  agree, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  form  of  these  characters  nas  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods :  this  appears  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Montfaucon,''  and  is  implied  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  making  the 
characters,  in  which  manuscripts  are  written,  one  test  of 
their  age."  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Chaldee  or  square 
character  was  the  common  one :  as  in  Matt.  v.  8.  the  yod  is 
referred  to  as  the  smallest  letter  in  the  alphabet.   It  is  highly 

»  Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  p.  12.  «  Sub  anno  4740. 

»  Prsf  in  1  Reg. 

e  Walton,   Prol.  iii.    §29—37.  (pp.  103—125.)    Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra, 
pp.  225—211.   Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  111—127. 
1  Hexapla  Origenis,  torn.  i.  pj).  22.  et  aeq. 
8  Dissex-tation  on  the  Hebrew  text,  vol.  i.  pp.  310—314. 
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probable  that  it  was  the  common  character,  when  the  Sop- 
tuagiat  version  was  made ;  because  the  departures  in  the 
Hebrew  text  from  that  version,  so  far  as  they  have  respect 
to  tlie  -letters,  can  mostly  be  accounted  for,  on  the  ground, 
tliat  the  sc^uare  characters  were  then  used,  and  that  the  final 
letters  which  vary  from  the  medial  or  initial  form,  were  then 
wanting.' 

IV.  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Vowel  Points. 

But  however- interesting  these  inquiries  may  be  in  a  phi- 
lological point  of  view,  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  be 
satisfied  concerning  the  much  litigated,  and  yet  undecided, 
question  respecting  the  antifjuity  of  the  Hebrew  points  ;  be- 
cause, unless  the  student  has  determined  for  himself,  after  a 
mature  investigation,  he  cannot  with  confidence  apply  to  the 
study  of  tills  sacred  lanfjuage.  Three  ooinions  have  been 
oflFered  by  learned  men  on  this  subject.  By  some,  the  origin 
">f  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  is  maintained  to  be  coeval  with 
the  Hebrew  language  itself:  while  others  assert  them  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Ezra  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  he  compiled  the  canon,  transcribed  the  books 
into  the  present  Chaldee  characters,  and  restored  the  purity 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  A  third  hypothesis  is,  that  they  were 
invented,  about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ,  by  the  doc- 
tors of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  for  the  purpose  oi  mariving 
and  establishing  the  genuine  pronunciation,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  were  learning  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
This  opinion,  first  announced  by  KabbiElias  Levita  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  adopted  by 
Cappel,  Ualvin,  Luther,  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Masclef,  Erpe- 
nius,  Houbiirant,  L'Advocat,  Bishops  vValton,  Hare,  and 
Lowth,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr.  Geddes,  and  other  eminent  critics, 
British  and  fort  ign,  and  is  now  generally  received,  although 
some  few  writers  of  respectability  continue  strenuously  to 
advocate  their  antiquity.  The  Arcanum  Pmidationis  Jieve- 
latum  of  Cappel  was  opposed  by  Buxtorf  in  a  treatise  Dt 
Pundortim  VucciUum  Antiqultate,  by  whom  the  controversy 
was  almost  exhausted.  We  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

That  the  vowel  points  are  of  modem  date,  and  of  human 
invention,  the  anti-punctists  argue  from  the  following  consi- 
derations : — 

1.  "The  kindred  Shemitish  languages  anciently  had  no  writ- 
ten vowels.  The  most  ancient  Estrangelo  and  Kufish  charac- 
ters, that  is,  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
were  destitute  of  vowels.  The  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and 
nearly  all  tlie  Phoenician  ones,  arc  destitute  of  them.  Some  of 
the  Maltese  inscriptions,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  Phoenician 
have  marks,  which  probably  were  intended  as  vowels.  The  Ko- 
ran was  confessedly  destitute  of  them,  at  first.  The  punctua- 
tion of  it  occasioned  great  dispute  among  Mohammedans.  In 
6o!he  of  the  older  Syriac  writings  is  found  a  single  point,  which, 
by  being  placed  in  diflerent  positions  in  regard  to  words,  served 
as  a  diacritical  sign.  The  present  vowel  system  of  the  Syrians 
was  introduced  so  late  as  the  time  of  Theophilus  and  Jacob  of 
Edessa.  (Cent,  viii.)  The  Arabic  vowels  were  adopted  soon 
after  the  Koran  was  written  ;  but  their  other  diacritical  marks 
did  not  come  into  use,  until  they  were  introduced  by  Ibn  Molda 
(about  A.  D.  900),  together  with  the  Nishi  character,  now  in 
common  usc."^ 

2.  The  Samaritan  letters,  which  (we  have  already  seen)  were 
the  same  with  the  Hebrew  characters  before  the  captivity,  have 
no  points  ;  nor  arc  there  any  vestiges  whatever  of  vowel  points 
to  be  traced  either  in  the  shekels  struck  by  the  kings  of  Israel, 
or  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  words  have  always  been 
read  by  the  aid  of  the  four  letters  Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and  Jod, 

.which  are  called  matres  lectionis,  or  mothers  of  reading. 

3.  The  copies  of  the  Scriptui-es  used  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues to  the  present  time,  and  which  are  accounted  particularly 
eacred,  are  constantly  written  without  points,  or  any  distinctions 
of  verses  whatever :  a  practice  that  could  never  have  been  intro- 
duced, nor  would  it  have  been  so  religiously  followed,  if  vowel 
points  had  been  coeval  with  the  language,  or  of  divine  authority. 
To  this  fact  we  may  add,  that  in  many  of  the  oldest  and  best 
manuscripts,  collated  and  examined  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  either 
there  are  no  points  at  all,  or  they  are  evidently  a  late  addition  ; 
and  that  all  the  ancient  various  readings,  marked  by  the  Jews, 
regard  only  the  letters :  not  one  of  them  relates  to  the  vowel 
points,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  these  had  been  in  use. 

4.  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  ascribes  the  invention  of  vowel  points 
to  the  doctors  of  Tiberias,  and  has  confirmed  the  fact  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  learned  rabbins. 


•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  16. 


«  Ibid.  p.  19. 


5.  Tlie  ancient  Cabbalists'  draw  all  their  mysteries  frcm  the 
letters  ;  but  none  from  the  vowel  points  ;  which  they  could  not 
have  neglected  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  them.  And 
hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  points  were  not  in  existence  when 
the  Cabbalistic  interpretations  were  made. 

6.  Ahhough  the  Talmud  contains  the  determinations  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  concerning  many  passages  of  the  law,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  points  were  not  affixed  to  the  text  when  the  Tal- 
mud was  composed  ;  bccau.se  there  are  several  disputes  concern- 
ing the  sen.se  of  passages  of  the  law,  which  could.not  have  been 
controverted  if  the  points  had  then  been  in  existence.  Besides, 
the  vowel  points  are  never  mentioned,  though  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity for  noticing  them  offered  itself,  if  they  had  really  then  been 
in  use.  The  compilation  of  the  Talmud  was  not  finished  until 
the  sixth  centtiry.^ 

^  7.  The  ancient  various  readings,  called  Ken  and  Ketib,  oi 
Khctibh  (which  were  collected  a  short  time  before  the  complex 
tion  of  the  Talmud),  relate  entirely  to  consonants  and  not  to 
vowel  points ;  yet,  if  these  had  existed  in  manuscript  at  the  time 
the  Keri  and  Khetib  were  collected,  it  is  obvious  that  some  re- 
ference would  directly  or  indirectly  have  been  made  to  them. 
The  silence,  therefore,  of  the  collectors  of  these  various  readings 
is  a  clear  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  vowel  points  in  their  time. 

8.  The  ancient  versions, — for  instance,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  and  the  Greek  versions  of 
Aquiia,  SymmaChus,  and  Thcodotion,  but  especially  the  Septua- 
gint  version,— «^/  read  the  text,  in  many  passages,  in  senses  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  points  determine  them  to  mean. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  points  had  then  been  known, 
pointed  manuscripts  would  have  been  followed  as  the  most  cor- 
rect ;  but  as  the  authors  of  those  versions  did  not  use  them,  it  is 
a  plain  proof  that  the  points  were  not  then  in  being. 

9.  The  ancient  Jewish  writers  themselves  are  totally  silent 
concerning  the  vowel  points,  which  surely  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  been  acquamtcd  with  thrm.  Much  stress 
indeed  has  been  laid  upon  the  books  of  Zohar  and  Bahir,  but 
these  have  been  proved  not  to  have  been  known  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Even  Buxtorf  himself  admits, 
that  the  book  Zohar  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the 
tenth  century  ;  and  the  ribbis  Gedahah  and  Zachet  confess  that 
it  was  not  mentioned  before  the  year  1290,  and  that  it  presents 
internal  evidence  that  it  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  is  pretended. 
It  is  no  uncommon  practice  of  the  Jews  to  publish  books  of  re- 
cent date  under  the  names  of  old  writers,  in  order  to  render  their 
authority  respectable,  and  even  to  alter  and  interpolate  ancient 
writers  in  order  to  subserve  their  own  views. 

10.  Equally  silent  are  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  Origen  and  Jerome.  In  some  fi-agments  still  extant,  of 
Origen's  vast  biblical  work,  entitled  the  Hexapla  (of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page),  we  have  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  and  which,  it  appears,  was  widely  difl!erent  from  that  which 
results  from  adopting  the  Masoretic  reading.  Jerome  also,  in 
various  parts  of  his  works,  where  he  notices  the  different  pro- 
nunciations of  Hebrew  words,  treats  onty  of  tlie  letters,  and  no- 
where mentions  the  points,  which  he  surely  would  have  done, 
had  they  been  found  in  the  copies  consulted  by  him. 

11.  The  letters  n,  n,  i,  <  (Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and  Yod),  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Masorites,  are  termed  quiescent,  because,  accord- 
ing to  them,  they  have  no  sound.  At  other  times,  these  same 
letters  indicate  a  variety  of  sounds,  as  the  fancy  of  these  critics 
has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  them  by  points.  This  single  cir- 
cumstance exhibits  the  whole  doctrine  of  points  as  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision.  To  suppress  altogether,  or  to  render  insig- 
nificant, a  radical  letter  of  any  word,  in  order  to  .supply  its  place 
by  an  arbitrary  dot  or  a  fictitious  mark,  is  an  invention  fraught 
with  the  grossest  absurdity.* 

3  The  Cabbalists  were  a  set  of  rabbinical  doctors  amone  the  Jews,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  studying  the  Cabbala,  a  mysterious  kind  of 
science,  comprising  mystical  interpretations  of  .Scriptm^e,"  and  metaphysi- 
cal sjjeculations  concerning  the  Deity  and  other  beings,  which  are  found  in 
Jewisli  writings,  and  are  said  to  have  been  handed  down  by  a  secret  tradi- 
tion from  the  earliest  ages.  By  considering  the  numeral  powers  of  the  let- 
ti^rs  of  the  sacred  te.rt,  and  changing  and  transposing  them  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  art,  the  Cabbahsts  extracted  senses  from  the 
sacred  oracles,  very  ditferent  from  those  which  the  expressions  seemed 
naturally  to  import,  or  which  were  even  intended  by  their  inspired  authors. 
Some  learned  men  have  imagined,  that  the  Cabbalists  arose  soon  after  the 
time  of  Ezra;  but  the  truth  is,  that  no  Cabbalistic  writings  are  extant  but 
what  are  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple.  For  an  enter- 
taining accoimt  of  the  Cabbala,  and  of  the  Cabbalistical  philosophy,  see  Mr 
Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  65—94.,  or  Dr.  Enfield's  Histon'  of  Philosophy, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  199—221.  ^  ^ 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Talmud,  see  part  u.  book  i.  chap.  ii.  sect.  i.  5  6 
infra. 

'  Wilson's  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  48. 
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12.  Lastly,  as  thefirst  vestiges  of  the  points  that  can  be  traced 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Rabbi  Ben  Ashcr,  president 
of  the  western  school,  and  of  Rabbi  Ben  Naphthali,  chief  of  the 
eastern  school,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, wo  are  justiiicd  in  assigning  that  as  the  epoch  when  the 
system  of  vowel  points  was  established. 

Such  are  the  evidences  on  which  the  majority  of  the  learn- 
ed rest  their  convictions  of  the  modern  date  oi  the  Hebrew 
points :  it  now  remains,  that  we  concisely  notice  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  Buxtorfs  and  their  followers  for  the 
antiquity  of  these  points. 

1.  From  the  nature  of  all  languages  it  is  urged  that  they  re- 
quire vowels,  which  are  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  words. 

This  is  readily  conceded  as  an  indisputable  truth,  but  it  is  no 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points  :  for  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage always  had  and  still  has  vowels,  independent  of  the  points, 
without  which  it  may  be  read.  Origen,  who  transcribed  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Greek  characters  in  his  Hexapla,  -did  not 
invent  new  vowels  to  express  the  vowels  absent  in  Hebrew 
words,  neither  did  Jerome,  who  also  expressed  many  Hebrew 
words  and  passages  in  Latin  characters.  The  Samaritans,  who 
used  the  same  alphabet  as  the  Hebrews,  read  without  the  vowel 
points,  -employing  the  matres  lectionis,  Aleph,  He  or  Hheth, 
Jod,  Gin,  and  Vau  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u)  for  vowels  ;  and  the  Hebrew 
may  be  read  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  assistance  of  these 
letters,  by  supplying  them  where  they  are  not  expressed,  agreea- 
bly to  the  modern  practice  of  the  Jews,  whose  Tjilmud  and  rab- 
binical commentators,  as  well  as  the  copies  of  the  law  preserved 
in  the  synagogues,  are  to  this  day  read  without  vowel  points. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  reading  of  Hebrew  would  be  rendered 
very  vmcertain  and  difficult  without  the  points,  after  the  lan- 
guage ceased  to  be  spoken. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  even  after  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  ver- 
nacular language,  its  true  reading  might  have  been  continued 
among  learned  men  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  and  also  in  their 
schools,  which  flourished  before  the  invention  of  the  points.  And 
thus  daily  practice  in  reading,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the 
context,  would  enable  them  not  only  to  fix  the  meaning  of  doubt- 
ful words,  but  also  to  supply  the  vowels  which  were  deficient 
and  likewise  to  fix  words  to  one  determinate  reading.  Cappel,' 
and  after  him  Masclef,^  have  given  some  general  rules  for  the 
application  of  the  matres  lectionis,  to  enable  us  to  read  Hebrew 
without  points. 

3.  "  Many  Protestant  writers  have  been  led  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  points,  by  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  the  un- 
pointed text ;  which  would  oblige  us  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 

''"This  argument,  however,  makes  against  those  who  would 
suppose  Ezra  to  have  introduced  the  points :  for  in  that  case, 
from  Moses  to  his  day  the  text  being  unpointed  must  have  been 
obscure  and  uncertain  ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  why  should  not 
the  unpointed  text  have  remained  intelligible  and  unambiguous 
after  his  time,  as  it  had  done  before  it  1  This  argument,  more- 
over, grants  what  they  who  use  it  are  not  aware  of:  for  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  unpointed  text  is  ambiguous  and  uncertain,  and 
would  oblige  us  in  consequence  to  recur  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  Romanists  may  prove — at  least  with  every  appearance  of 
truth — that  it  has  always  been  unpointed,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  church  to  explain  it.  Many  writers 
of  that  communion  have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  can  be  read  and  understood  like 
the  Samaritan  text ;  for  although  several  words  in  Hebrew  may, 
when  separate,  admit  of  different  interpretations,  the  context 
usually  fixes  their  meaning  with  precision ;'  or,  if  it  ever  fail  to 
do  so,  and  leave  their  meaning  still  ambiguous,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  interpretations  of  ancient  translators  or  commentators. 
We  must  likewise  remember,  that  the  Masorites,  in  affixing 
points  to  the  text,  did  not  do  so  according  to  their  own  notions  how 
it  ought  to  be  read  :  they  followed  the  received  reading  of  their 
day,  and  thus  fixed  unalterably  that  mode  of  reading  which  was 
authorized  among  them  ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  reject  these 
points  as  their  invention,  and  consider  that  they  never  were  used 
by  any  inspired  writer,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  we  must  go  to  a  supposed  infalUble 
church ;  for  we  acknowledge  the  divine  original  of  what  the 
points  express,  namely,  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  letters 
and  words  of  the  sacred  text."'* 

«  Arcanum  Puncfationis  revelatum,  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
"  Grammatica  Hebraica,  vol.  i.  cap.  1.  §  iv. 

»  Thus  the  English  verb  to  skin  has  two  opposite  meanings ;  but  the  con- 
text will  always  determine  which  it  bears  in  any  passage  where  it  occurs. 
*  Hamilton's  Introd.  to  the  Study  cf  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  44,  45. 


4.  In  further  proof  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of  vowel  points, 
some  passages  have  been  adduced  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  ac- 
cents and  verses  are  mentioned.  The  fact  is  admitted,  but  it  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  points ;  neither  is  mention  of  certain 
words  in  the  Masorctic  notes,  as  being  irregularly  punctuated, 
any  evidence  of  their  existence  or  antiquity  :  for  the  Masora  was 
not  finished  by  one  author,  nor  in  one  century,  but  that  system 
of  annotation  was  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  various  He- 
brew critics  through  several  ages.  Hence  it  happened  that  the 
latter  Masorites,  having  detected  mistakes  in  their  predecessors 
(who  had  adopted  the  mode  of  pronouncing  and  reading  used  in 
their  day),  were  unwilling  to  alter  such  mistakes,  but  contented 
themselves  with  noting  particular  words  as  having  been  irregu- 
larly and  improperly  pointed.  These  notes,  therefore,  furnish  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  points  before  the  time  of  the  first 
compilers  of  the  Masora.* 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  arguments  usually  urged  for  and 
against  the  vowel  points,  and  from  an  impartial  consideration 
of  them,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  de- 
termine against  them  :  nevertheless,  "  the  points  seem  to  have 
their  uses,  and  these  not  inconsiderable ;  and  to  have  this  use 
among  others, — that,  as  many  of  the  Hebrew  letters  have 
been  corrupted  since  the  invention  of  the  points,  and  as  the 
points  subjoined  originally  to  the  true  letters  have  been  in 
many  of  these  places  regularly  preserved,  these  points  will 
frequently  concur  in  proving  the  truth  of  such  corruptions, 
and  will  point  out  the  method  of  correcting  them."^ 

V.  Hebrew  Accents. 

Besides  the  vowel  poir.ts,  the  antiquity  of  which  has  been 
considered  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  meet  in  pointed  He- 
brew Bibles  with  other  marks  or  signs  termed  Accents  ;  the 
system  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  w'ith  the  present 
state  of  the  vowel  points,  inasmuch  as  these  points  are  often 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  accents.  The  latter  therefore 
must  have  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  written 
vowels,  at  least  with  the  completion  of  the  vowel  system. 
Respecting  the  design  of  the  accents  there  has  been  great 
dispute  among  Hebrew  grammarians.  Professor  Stuart,  who 
has  discussed  this  subject  most  copiously  in  his  valuable 
Hebrew  Grammar,  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  designed, 
not  to  mark  the  tone-syllable  of  a  word  or  the  interpunction, 
but  to  regulate  the  cantillution  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews,  from  time  immemorial  in  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  have  cantillated  them,  that  is,  read 
in  a  kind  of  half  singing  or  recitative  way.  In  this  manner 
most  probably  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  when  he  was  overheard  and  interrogated  by 
Philip.  (Acts  viii.  30.)  In  this  manner  also  Mussulmen 
read  the  Koran ;  and  the  people  of  the  East  generally  deliver 
public  discourses  in  this  way.  The  mode  of  cantillating 
Hebrew  in  different  countries  is  at  present  various,  but 
guided  in  all  by  the  accents ;  that  is,  the  accents  are  used  as 
musical  notes,  though  various  powers  are  assigned  to  them.^ 
The  mode  of  reading  with  HebreAv  accents  will  be  found 
treated  at  less  or  greater  length  in  most  of  the  Hebrew  gram- 
mars with  points. 

A  bibliographical  account  of  the  principal  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.,  and  of  the 
principal  Hebrew  grammars  and  lexicons,  both  with  and 
without  points,  in  Part  II.  Chap.  IV.  Sect,  I.  and  11. 


SECTION  IL 

ON   THE    GREEK    LANGUAGE. 

I.  Similarity  of  the  Greek  language  of  the  J^Tew  Testament 
•with  that  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Sepluagint  Greek  ver- 
sion.— II,  The  JVew  Testament  -why  -written  in  Greek, — 

»  Walton,  Prol.  iii.  §§  38—56.  (pp.  125—170.)  Carpzov.  Crit.  Sacr.  VeL 
Test,  part  i.  c.  v.  sect.  vii.  pp.  242 — 274.  Pleiffer,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  iv.  sect, 
ii.  (Op.  pp.  704—711.)  Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.  32—38.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet 
Foedus,  pp.  129—131.  Bauer,  CriticaSacra,  pp.  128—141.  Prideaux's  Con- 
nection, vol.  i.  part  i.  book  5.  pp.  347—361.  8th  edition.  Bishop  Marsh  (Lec- 
tures, partii.  pp.  136—140.)  has  enumerated  the  principal  treatises  for  and 
against  the  vowel  points. 

s  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dissertation!,  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  p.  345. 

'  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  22,  23.  68.  (First  edition.)  In  pp.  64— 
66.,  and  Appendix  (E,)pp.  344—356.  Mr.  Stuart  has  treated  at  large  on  the 
number,  names,  mode  of  writing,  prose  and  poetic  consecution,  original  de- 
sign, and  importance  of  the  Hebrew  accent «. 
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A  variety  of  solutions  has  been  given  to  the  question, 
THK  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek. 


t  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  pp.  30,  31.  The  question  relative  to 
the  supposed  Hebrew  originals  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  tile  Hebrews,  is  purposely  ooiitteJ  in  this  place,  as  it  is  considered  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

•  Orat.  pro  Archia  Poeta,  c.  10.  Groeca  Icj^intur  in  omnibus  fere  genti- 
bua ;  Latina  suis  linibus,  e.tigiiis  sane,  continentur.  Julius  Cajsar  attests  the 
prevalence  of  the  Greek  languane  in  Gaul.  De  Dell.  Gal.  lib.  i.  c.  29.  lib.  vi. 
c.  14.  (vol.  i.np.  23.  161.  edit.  Bipont.) 

»  In  consolat.  ad  Helviam,  c.  6,  Quid  sibi  volunt  in  mediis  barbarorum 
regionibus  Graicm  urbes  1  Quid  inter  Indos  Persasque  Macedonicus  ser- 
mol  Scythia  et  totus  ille  feraruin  indomilarumque  gentium  tractus  civita- 
tes  Achaiae,  Ponficis  impositas  litoribus,  ostentat. 

«  Nunc  totifs  Graias  nostrasque  habet  orbis  Athenas.  Sat.  xy.  v.  110. 
Even  the  female  sex,  it  appears  from  the  same  satirist,  made  use  of  Greek 
as  the  language  of  familiarity  and  passion.  See  Sal.  vi.  v.  185 — 191.  To  the 
authorities  above  cited  may  be  added  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  (De  Orat. 
c  29.),  of  Ovid  (De  Arte  Amor.  lib.  il.  v.  121.),  and  of  Martial.  (Epigr.  1.  c. 
xix.     Epig.  58.) 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud  Proem.  §  2.  says,  that  he  composed  his  history 
of  the  Jewish  war  in  the  language  of  his  country,  and  afterwards  wrote  it 
In  Greek  for  the  information  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  reader  will 
find  a  great  number  of  additional  testimonies  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
language  in  the  East,  in  Anionii  Josephi  Binterim  Epistola  Catholica  Inter- 
linealis  de  Liiigu;"i  Originali  Novi  Testament!  non  Latin:),  &;c.  pp.  171 — 
193.  Diisseldorpii,  1320.  It  is  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  the 
de.sign  of  this  volume  is  to  support  the  dogma  of  the  Romish  church,  that 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  vulj^  tongue,  ought  not  to  be 
promiscuously  allowed. 
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III.  Examination  of  its  style. — IV.  Its  Dialects — Hebra- 
isms— liubbinisms — Jlramxisms — Latinisms — I'ersisins  and 
Cilicisms. 

1.  Similarity  of  the  Greek  TiANGUAOE  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament WITH  that  of    the  ALEXANDRIAN  OR  Se^UAGINT 

Greek  Version. 

If  a  knowledcro  of  Het)rcw  be  necessary  and  desirable,  in 
order  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  arijrlit,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  lariofuajn  is  of  etiual  importance  for 
understanding  tlie  New  'Festament  correctly.  It  is  in  this 
language  that  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  e.xecuted;  and  as  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament thought  and  spoke  in  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac  tongues, 
whose  turns  of  expression  closely  corresponded  with  mose 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  language  of  tiie  apostles  and 
evangelists,  when  they  wrote  in  Greek,  necessarily  resem- 
bled that  of  the  translators  of  the  .Septuagint.  And  as  every 
Jew,  wiio  read  Greek  at  all,  would  read  the  Greek  Bible, 
the  style  of  the  Septuagint  again  operated  in  forming  the 
style  of  the  Greek  Testament.'  The  Septuagint  version, 
therefore,  being  a  new  source  of  interpretation  equally  im- 
portant ttltlie  Old  and  Ncnv  Testament,  a  knowletlge  of  the 
Greek  language  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
biblical  student. 
II 

WHY  TH 

The  true  reason  is  simply  this, — that  it  was  the  language 
best  understood,  both  by  writers  and  readers,  being  spoken 
and  written,  read  and  understood,  throiigliout  "the  Koman 
empire,  and  particularly  in  the  easteriL  provinces.  In  fact, 
Greek  was  at  that  time  as  well  kno\TO  in  the  higher  and 
middle  circles  as  the  French  is  in  our  day ;  almosl,  all  Ro- 
mans, who  had  received  any  tincture  of  education,  speaking 
it  in  addition  to  their  mother  tongue.  To  tiie  universality 
of  the  Greek  langua^,  Cicero,^  Seneca,^  and  Juvenal^  bear 
ample  testimony:  ana  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  having 
had  both  political,  civil,  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
Greeks,  and  being  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  as  their  having  cultivated  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament,  all  sufficiently  account  for  their  being  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  lancruage ;  to  which  we  may  a"id  the  fact, 
that  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  in  use  among  the  Jews  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
Hbr^^ty  years  before  the  Christian  ara;  which  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  language  had  not  been 
familiar  to  them.  And  if  the  eminent  Jewish  writers,  Philo 
and  Josephus,  had  motives  for  preferring  to  write  in  Greek, 
tliere  is  no  reason — at  least  there  is  no  general  presumption — 
why  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel  mifrht  not  use  the 
Greek  language.*  But  we  need  not  rest  on  probabilities.  For, 

1.  It  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews  of  all  classes  must  at  that  time 
(b.  c.  175 — 140)  have  understood  the  language  of  their  con- 
querors and  oppressors,  the  Macedonian  Greeks  under  Anti- 
ochus,  falsely  named  the  Great,  and  his  successors. 

2.  Further,  when  the  Macedonians  obtained  the  dominion  of 
western  Asia,  they  filled  that  country  with  Greek  cities. 
The  Greeks  also  possessed  themselves  of  many  cities  in 
Palestine,  to.  which  the  Ilerods  added  many  others,  which 


were  also  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Herod  the  Great,  in  particu- 
lar, made  continual  efforts  to  give  a  foreign  pliysiognomy  to 
Judaea;  which  country,  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  thus  invaded  on  every  side  by  a  Greek  population. 
Tlie  following  particulars  will  confirm  and  illustrate  this  fact  .' 
Aristobiilus  and  Alexander  built  or  restored  many  cities, 
which  were  almost  entirely  occupied  by  Greeks,  or  by  Sy- 
rians who  spoke  their  language.    Some  of  the  cities,  indeed, 
which  were  rebuilt  by  the  Asmonaean  kings,  or  by  the  com- 
mand of  Pompey,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  but  a 
great  number  of  them  were  in  the  interior  of  that  country ; 
and  concerning  these  cities  we  have  historical  data  which 
demonstrate  that  they  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
Greek.     Thus,  at  Dora,  a  city  of  Galilee,  the  inliabitants 
refused  to  the  Jews  the  right  of  citizenship  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  Claudius,«     Josephus   expressly  says 
that  Gadara  and  Hippos  are  Greek  cities,  tyo^viim  u<ri  ttokikJ 
In  the  very  centre  of"  Palestine  stood  Bethshan,  which  place 
its  Greek  inhah|tants  called  Sc7/fhopolis.»    Josephus^  testifies 
that  Gaza,  in  tlie  southern  part  of  Judaea,  was  Greek;  and 
Jopjja,  the  importance  of  whose  harbour  induced  the  kings 
of  ^'^gypt  ?"d  '*^y"a  successively  to  take  it  from  the  Jews^'" 
most  certainly  could  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  same  influ- 
ence.    Under  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  Palestine  be- 
came still  more  decidedly  Greek.    That  prince  and  his  sons 
erected  several  cities  in  honour  of  the  Ca;sars.     The  most 
remarkable  of  all  these,  Casarea  (which  was  the  second  city 
in  his  kintrdom),  was  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks;"  who  after 
Herod's  death,  under  the  protection  of  Nero,  expelled  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  there  with  them.'^   The  Jews  revenged  the 
affront,  which  tliey  had  received  at  Ctesarea,  on  Gadara, 
Hippos,  Scythopolis,  Askalon,  and  Gaza, — a  further  proof 
that  the  Greeks  inhabited  those  cities  jointly  with  the  Jews.'* 
After  the  death  of  Pompey,  the  Greeks,  being  liberated  from 
all  the  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  on  them,  made 
great  progress  in  Palestine  under  the  protection  of  Herod; 
who  by  no  means  concealed  his  partiality  for  them,'<  and 
lavished  immerse  sums  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of 
naturalizing  their  lanCTuage  and  manners  among  the  Jews. 
With  this  view  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Csesa- 
rea;'''  at  Jericho  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  stadium  ;"5  he  erected 
similar  edifices  at  the  very  gates  of  the  holy  city,  Jerusalem, 
and  he  even  proceeded  to  build  a  theatre  within  its  walls.'' 

3.  The  Roman  government  was  rather  favourable  than 
adverse  to  the  extension  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine, 
in  consequence  of  Greek  being  the  official  language  of  the 
procurators  of  that  country,  when  administering  justice,  and 
speaking  to  the  people.    , 

Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
freq^uently  to  make  use  of  Greek,  even  at  Rome,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces  were  under  consideration."*  If  Greek 
were  thus  used  at  Rome,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it 
would  be  still  more  frenuently  spoken  in  Greece  and  in  Asia. 
In  Palestine,  in  particular,  we  do  not  perceive  an)'  vestige 
of  the  official  use  of  the  Latin  language  by  the  procurators. 
We  do  not  find  a  single  instance,  either  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  or  in  Josephus,  in  which  the  Roman  gover- 
nors made  use  of  interpreters ;  and  while  use  and  the  affairs 
of  life  accustomed  the  common  people  to  that  lanoruage,  the 
higher  classes  of  society  would  on  many  accounts  "^e  obliged 
to  make  use  of  it. 

4.  So  far  were  the  religious  authorities  of  the  Jews  from 
opposing  the  introduction  of  Greek,  that  they  appear  rather 
to  have /aroitrerf  the  use  of  that  language. 

They  employed  it,  habitually,  in  profane  works,  and  ad- 
mitted it  into  official  acts.  An  article  of  the  Mischna  prohi- 
bits the  Jews  from  writing  books  in  any  other  language, 
except  the  Greek.'^    Such  a  prohibition  would  not  have  been 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xix.  c.  6.  S  5. 

'  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvi.  c.  U.  S  4. 

»  i;«v.^,»»  nox.f.  Judges!.  27.  (Septuagint  version.)  Polybiue,  lib.  v.  «. 
70.  §  4. 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  XN-ii.  c.  11.  i  i. 

«»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  cc.  59.  93.  1  Mace.  x.  75.  xii.  33,  34.  xiil.  11.  xiv.  34. 
2  Mace.  xiii.  3.  Josephus.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  2.  and  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  422. 

>'  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  compared  with  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  §  7. 

■»  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  S  4.  »»  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 

»«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.x.  c.  7.  §  5. 

'»  Idem.  hb.  xv.  c.  9.  compared  with  lib.  xvi.  c.  5. 

i«  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  §§  6.  8.    Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ivii.  c.  6. 

'i  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  s.  3.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  rv,  c.  8.  efxrpov  iv  'lissr* 
xvjBoif  a)xoJ3;urr(».  Compare  Eicbhorn  de  Judscorum  Re  Scenica  in  Coni' 
ment.  .Soc.  Reg.  Scient.    Getting,  vol.  ii.    Class.  Antiq.  pp.  10 — 13. 

'»  This  will  account  for  the  Jewish  king,  Herod  Agrippa,  and  his  brother 
being  permitted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  be  present  in  the  senate,  aatf 
to  address  that  assembly  in  Greek.     Dion.  Hist.  lib.  U.  c.  8 

»»  Mischna,  Tract-  MegiU.  c  1.  S  8. 
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given  if  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  write  in  a  foreign 
fanguage.  The  act  or  instrument  of  divorce  might,  indifler- 
entfy,  be  vrritten  and  signed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew:  in  either 
Jangnage,  and  with  either  subscription,  it  Avas  valid."  During 
the  siege  of  .Jerusalem,  for  the  first  time,  some  opposition 
was  made  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  when  brides 
were  forbidden  to  wear  a  nuptial  crown,  at  the  same  time 
that  fathers  were  commanded  to  prevent  their  children  thence- 
forward from  learning  Greek.^  This  circumstance  will  en- 
able us  readily  to  understand  why  Josephus,  when  sent  by 
Titus  to  address  his  besieged  countrymen,  spoke  to  them 
f0pxi^itv,  that  is,  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  t«  ^at^u  yxara-n, 
in  his  native  tovgue.-^  it  was  not  that  he  might  oe  better 
heard,  but  that  he  might  make  himself  known  to  them  as 
their  fellow-countryman  and  brother. 

5.  The  Greek  language  was  spread  through  various  clases 
©f  the  .Jewish  nation  by  usage  and  the  intercourse  of  life. 
The  people,  with  but  few  exceptions,  generally  understood 
it,  although  they  continued  to  be  always  tnJre  attached  to 
their  native  tongue.  There  were  at  Jerus^era  religious 
communities  wholly  composed  of  Jews  who  spoke  Greek ; 
and  of  these  Jews,  as  well  as  of  Greek  proselytes,  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  Jerusalem  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
been  formed.  An  examination  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
will  prove  these  assertions.  Thus,  in  Acts  xxi.  40.  and  xxii. 
2.  when  Paul,  after  a  tumult,  addressed  the  populace  in 
Hebrew,  they  kept  the  more  silence.  They,  therefore  evi- 
dently expected  that  he  would  have  spoken  to  them  in  an- 
other language  which  they  would  have  comprehended,'' 
though  they  heard  him  much  better  in  Hebrew,  which  they 
preferred.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  and  ix.  29.  we  read  that  there  were 
at  .Jerusalem  whole  synagogues  of  Hellenist  Jews,  under 
the  name  of  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  &c.  And  in  Acts  vi. 
1 .  we  find  that  these  very  Hellenists  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  church  in  that  city.'  From  the  account  given 
m  John  xii.  20.  of  certain  Greeks  (whether  they  were  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  or  Greek  proselytes  it  is  not  material  to  deter- 
mine), who  through  the  apostle  Philip  requested  an  interview 
with  Jesus,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  both  Philip  and 
Andrew  understood  Greek.s 

6.  Further,  there  are  extant  Greek  monuments,  containing 
epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  which  were  erected  in  Palestine 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,''  as  well  as  ancient  coins 
which  were  struck  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  also  in  the 
various  cities  of  Asia  Minor.s  What  purpose  could  it 
answer,  to  erect  the  one  or  to  execute  the  other,  in  the  Greek 
language,  if  that  language  had  not  been  familiar — indeed 
vernacular  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  ?  There  is,  then,  every  reasonable  evidence, 
amounting  to  demonstration,  that  Greek  did  prevail  uni- 
versally throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  the  com- 
mon people  of  Judaea  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  under- 
stood it. 

Convincing  as  we  apprehend  the  preceding  facts  and  evi- 
dence will  be  found  to  the  unprejudiced  inquirer,  two  or  three 
objections  have  been  raised  against  them,  which  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  here  briefly  to  notice. 

1.  It  is  objected  that,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when 
Titus  granted  a  truce  to  the  factious  Jews  just  before  he 
commenced  his  last  assault,  he  advanced  towards  them  ac- 
companied by  an  interpreter  :9  but  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus,  evidently  means  that  the  Roman  general,  confident 
of  victory,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  spoke  first,  and  in  his 
own  maternal  language,  which  we  know  was  Latin.  The 
interpreter,  therefore,  did  not  attend  him  in  order  to  trans- 
late Greek  words  into  Hebrew,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 

'  If  the  book  of  divorce  be  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  in  Greelc,  or  vice  versa;  or  the  name  of  one  witness  be  in  Tie- 
brew  and  the  other  in  Greek; — if  a  scribe  and  witness  wrote  it,  it  is  law- 
ful.—Mischna,  Tract.  Gitin.  c.  9.  §  8. 

9  Ibid.  Tract.  Sotah.  c.  9.  §  14. 
1    3  Bel!.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  §  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  §  1. 

*  In  like  manner,  it  is  well  known,  there  are  many  hundred  thousand 
natives  of  Ireland  who  can  understand  what  is  said  to  them  in  Enghsh, 
which  language  they  will  tolerate ;  but  they  love  their  native  Irish  dialect, 
and  will  listen  with  profound  attention  to  any  one  who  kindly  addresses 
thein  in  it. 

«  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par  J.  E. 
CeU6rier,  fils,  pp.  242—248.  Geneve,  1823.  Svo.  Dr.  Wait's  Translation 
of  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32 — 53. 

«  A.  Arigler  llermeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  74— 79.  Alber,  Instit.  Hermeneut 
Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  242,  243. 

'  Anfonii  Jos.  Binterim,  Propemticum  ad  Molkenbuhrii  ProWema  Criti- 
cum,— Sacra  Scriptura  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab 
apostolis  edita  fuitl  pp.  27 — 10.    (Moguntite,  1822,  8vo.) 

e  Ibid.  pp.  40—44. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 


dering  into  Hebrew  or  Greek  the  discourse  which  Titus  pro- 
nounced in  Latin. 

2.  It  has  also  been  urged  as  a  strong  objection  to  the  Greek 
original  of  the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  Christ  spoke  in  Hebrew ; 
because  Hebrew  words  occur  in  Mark  v.  41.  (Talithacumi); 
vii.  34.  {Ephphaiha) ;  Matt,  xxvii.  4G.  {Eli,  Eli  J  Lama 
sabackthani),  and  Mark  xv.  34.  But  to  this  alhrmation  we 
may  reply,  that  on  this  occasion  the  evangelists  have  noticed 
and  transcribed  these  expressions  in  the  original,  because 
Jesus  did  not  ordinarily  and  habitually  speak  Hebrew.  But 
admitting  it  to  be  more  probable,  that  the  Redeemer  did 
ordinarily  speak  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  who  were  most  par- 
tial to  their  native  tongue,  which  they  heard  him  speak  with 
delight,  we  may  ask — in  what  language  but  Greek  did  he 
address  the  multitudes,  when  they  were  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  persons  of  different  countnes  and  nations — pro- 
selytes to  the  Jewish  religion,  as  well  as  heathen  Gentiles  '  ' 
For  instance,  the  Gadarenes  (Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.  Mafli  v.  1. 
Luke  viii.  26.) ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
yidon  (Mark  vii.  24.) ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Decapolis ; 
the  Syrophcenician  woman,  who  is  expressly  termed  a  Greek, 

h  yvvii  '■'E.K-Kmu  in  Mark  vii.  26. ;  and  the  Greek,  'E^|jiv«c,  who 
were  desirous  of  seeing  Jesus  at  the  passover.  "ohn  xii 
20.)'o 

3.  Lastly,  it  has  been  objected,  that,  as  the  Christian 
churches  were  in  many  countries  composed  chiefly  of  the 
common  people,  they  did  not  and  could  not  understand 
Greek.  But,  not  to  insist  on  the  evidence  already  adduced 
for  the  universality  of  the  Greek  language,  we  may  reply, 
that  "  in  every  church  there  were  numbers  of  persons  en- 
dowed with  the  gift^f  tongues,  and  of  the  interpretation 
of  tongues ;  who  could  readily  turn  the  apostles'  Greek 
epistles  into  the  language  of  the  church  to  which  they  were 
sent.  In  particular,  the  president,  or  the  spiritual  man,  who 
read  the  apostle's  Greek  letter  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  public 
assemblies,  could,  without  any  hesitation,  read  it  in  the  He- 
brew language,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  did  not  finder- 
stand  Greek.  And  with  respect  to  the  Jfews  in  the  provinces, 
Greek  being  the  native  language  of  most  of  them,  this 
epistle  was  much  better  calculated  for  their  use,  written  in 
the  Greek  language,  than  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  He- 
brew, which  ^w  of  them  understood."  Further,  "  it  was 
proper  that  all  the  apostolical  epistles  should  be  written  in 
the  Greek  language  ;  because  the  different  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  being  delivered  and  explained  in  them,  the  explan^JlJI 
tion  of  these  doctrines  could  with  more  advantage  be  com- 
pared so  as  to  be  better  understood,  being  expressed  in  one* 
language,  than  if,  in  the  different  epistles,  they  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  'Now,  what  should  that  one  language  be, 
in  which  it  was  proper  to  write  the  Christian  Revelation, 
but  the  Greek,  which  was  then  generally  understood,  and  in 
which  there  were  many  books  extant,  that  treated  of  all  kinds 
of  literature,  and  on  that  account  were  likely  to  be  preserved, 
and  by  the  reading  of  which  Christians,  in  after  ao^es,  would 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament? 
This  advantage  none  of  the  provincial  dialects  used  in  the 
apostle's  days  could  pretend  to.  Being  limited  to  particular 
countries,  they  were  soon  to  be  disused ;  and  few  (if  any) 
books  being  written  in  them  which  merited  to  be  preserved, 
the  meaning  of  such  of  the  apostles'  letters  as  were  com- 
posed in  the  provincial  languages  could  not  easily  have  been 
ascertained."" 

III.  Examination  of  the  Stvle  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  style  of  the  New  Testament  has  a  considerable 
aflinity  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  was  executed  at  Alexandria,'^  although  it  ap- 
proaches somewhat  nearer  to  the  idiom  of  the  later  Greek 
language.  Hence  some  philologers  have  wished  to  call  the 
diction  of  the  New  Testament  the  Alexandrine  dialect,  and 
have  regarded  the  dialect  of  Alexandria  as  the  source  of  the 
style  ofthe  New  Testament.  This  opinion  is  supported, 
neither  by  a  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  this 
dialect,  nor  by  history  :  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 

«>  Cell^rier  Essai,  p.  249.  Hug.  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

"  Dr.  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  Pref.  to  Hebrews,  sect  ii.  §3.  vol.  iv.  p, 
336.  4to  edit. 

1^  Michaelis  has  devoted  an  entire  section  to  show  that  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  has  a  tincture  of  the  Alexandrian  idiom.  Vol.  i.  pp.  143. 
et  seq.  Professor  Winer  has  given  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his  Greek  Grammar  of  the'New 
Testament,  translated  by  Professor  Stuart  and  Mr.  Robinson,  pp.  12—35. 
Andover  (North  America),  1825.  Svo. 
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ment  wero  not.  citizens  of  Alexandria  ;  nor,  simply  because 
they  have  sometimes  fallowed  the  Alexandrine  version,  can 
it  be  concluded,  that  thev  have  imitated  the  Alexandrine 
Dialect,  which  was  not  a  lanjriiage  peculiar  and  ajipropriate 
to  the  citizens  of  that  place  alone,  but  was  a  kind  of  speech 
mixed  and  corrupted  by  the  confluenc<;  of  many  nations,  as 
Greeks,  Macedonians,  Africans,  Carthnarinians,  Syrians, 
East  Indians,  Sicilians,  and  others.  After  the  Macetfonians 
had  subjtiErated  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  extended  their  do- 
minion mto  Asia  and  Africa,  the  refined  and  elegant  Attic 
began  to  decline ;  and  all  the  dialects  being  by  degrees  mixed 
together,  there  arose  a  certain  peculiar  language,  called  the 
Comtnon,  anil  also  the,  Jl'llaiic ,■  but  more  especially,  since 
the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  was  the  chief  cause  of  its 
introduction  into  the  general  use  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
onwards,  it  was  called  the  (later)  Maccdonic.  This  dialect 
Was  composed  from  almost  all   the  dialects  of  Greece,  to- 

f ether  with  very  many  foreign  words  borrowed  from  the 
'ersians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and  other  nations,  who  became 
connected  with  the  Macedonian  people  after  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander. fJow,  of  this  Macedonian  dialect,  the  dialect  of 
Alexandria  (whit-h  was  the  language  of  all  the  iidiabitants 
of  that  city,  as  well  of  the  learned  as  of  the  Jews),  was  a 
degenerate  progeny  far  more  corrupt  than  the  common  Mace- 
donian dialect.  Ibis  last-mentioned  common  dialect,  being 
the  current  Greek  spoken  throughout  Western  Asia,  was 
made  use  of  by  the  writers  of  the  Greek  Testament.'  In 
consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  phraseology 
being  discernible,  it  has  by  some  philologers  been  termed 
Htbruic-Gnek,  and  (from  the  Jews  having  acquired  the 
Greek  language,  rather  by  practice  than  by  grammar,  among 
the  Greeks,  in  whose  countries  they  resided  in  large  commu- 
nities,) HilLnisiic-Grcek.  The  propriety  of  this  appellation 
was  severely  contested  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  :2  and  nume- 

•  Ernesti  on  the  canses  of  the  forced  Interpretations  of  the  New  Testa- 
onenl,  in  the  Hiblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  pp.  472 — 17ti. 

»  The  "controversy  on  this  topic  beg.-iti  very  soon  after  the  revival  of 
literature  in  Europe.  lu  tlie  sixteenth  century,  Erasmus  anrl  I.aurentius 
Valla  ventured  to  as.sert  publicly,  that  the  Greek  of  the  Ncwr  Testameiil  is 
Hellenistic.  Many  learned  men  of  that  day  were  inclined  to  ailopt  thi- 
opinion.  But  Robert  i^eplien.s.  in  the  jireface  to  his  celebrated  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  (.l.'>"0),  toolc  it  into  his  head  strenuously  to  contend  for 
the  Attic  i)urily  of  its  dialect.  As  his  Testament  was  so  widely  circulated, 
the  preface  served  to  excite  general  attention  to  the  subject  in  question, 
and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  critics  for  the  niiylity  contest  which  followed. 
Sebastian  ri"orscher  leil  the  way,  in  his  DiatriLe  de  Ling.  Grac.  N.  'J'esl. 
purilate,  published  in  UV29,  at  Amsterdam;  in  wtiich  he  defends,  with  great 
warmth,  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  His  antajjonist  was  J. 
Jung,  who  published  in  IG40  his  Setitenfioidoctis.i.  virorum,  de  Ilellenislis 
et  Ilellenuidca  Diulwlo.  To  this  a  rej^v  was  made,  by  J.  Grosse  of  Jena, 
styled  Trias  propositionmn  Iheol.  stiluin  Nov.  Text,  a  barbaris  crimina- 
tionibus  vindicantium ;  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  Hellenists  were  con- 
signed over  to  the  most  detestable  heresy.  In  the  same  year,  VVulfer  wrote 
an  answer  to  this  in  his  Innocentia  IlcUcinstaium  vivdicata  ;  to  which 
Grosse  replied,  in  his  Obserratiunes  pro  triade  Obsorrntl.  apologelica. 
Musajus  defended  Wulfer  (though  not  in  all  his  positions)  in  his  Disqvisi- 
tio  de  slilo  Nov.  Testumenti,  A.  D.  lt>41 ;  to  which  Grosse  replied  by  a  Tcr- 
liadejfensio  Triados,  lt)4l.  In  1642,  Musanis  felt  himself  compelled  to  i)ub- 
lish  his  Vtndieifs  Disijiiisilionia ;  which  however  only  excited  Grosse  to  a 
Quarta  de/ensio  Triados. 

"About  the  same  time,  the  controversy  was  briskly  carried  on  in  Hol- 
land. D.  Heinsius,  in  Wis  Aristarehus  Saccr,  and  his  JExercitt.  Sac.  in  Nov. 
Testamenlum,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Hellenism,  and  commented  upon 
Pforscher's  Diatribe.  In  a  plainer  manner  still  did  he  do  this,  in  his  Exer- 
cilatio  d.e  Lingua  Ilellenislica,  published  in  1(>43.  In  the  «cry  same  year, 
the  celebrated  ^'ihnasius  appeared  as  his  antagonist,  in  three  separate  pub- 
lications, the  spirit  and  tone  of  which  may  be  readily  discerned  from  their 
titles.  The  first  was  inscribiMl  Coinntenlaritis  conlroversiam  de  lingua 
Hellenistica  decidens  ;  the  seconil,  /■Vhh.*  linguft  Hellenislicoi ;  the  third, 
Ossilegium  Ungucb  I/e!le.nistica..  In  ItJlS,  Gataker,  in  England,  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists,  in  his  Disserr.  de  stilo  Nur.  Ttsta- 
menti.  On  the  same  side,  about  this  time,  appeared  Werenfels,  of  Switzer- 
land, in  his  essay  De  stylo  Script.  Nov.  Tcstameuti :  and  J.  Olearius,  of 
Germany,  in  his  book  De  stilo  Nov.  Testnmenti ;  alsoBockler,  in  his  tract, 
De  ling.  Nov.  Test,  originali.  In  Holland,  Vorstius  published,  in  defence 
of  the  same  si<le,  his  book  Dc  Hchraismis  Nor.  Testamenti,  I6.">9;  and  in 
IGG.'i.  his  Comment,  dr  Hitbraismis  N.  Test.  The  last  was  alt.'\cked  by  H. 
Vilringa,  in  his  Specimen  ainwtatt.  ad  Pbilol.  Sac.  Vorstii.  The  best  of 
these  dissertations  were  collected  and  published  by  Rhenferd  in  his  <S'.i/j(- 
tagma  Diss.  Philol.  Theol.  de  stilo  Nov.  Test.  1703 ;  and  also  by  Van 
Ilonert  about  the  same  time,  at  Amsterdam. 

"J.  II.  Michaelis,  in  his  essay  De  textu  Nov.  Test.  Ilala;,  1707,  and  H. 
Blackwall,  in  his  Sacred  Classics  illustrated  and  defended,  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  parties,  and  to  show,  that  while  it  might  safely  be  admitted, 
tliat  there  are  Hebraisms  in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  at  the  same  time' 
be  maintained,  that  the  Greek  of  the  sacred  writers  is  entitled  to  the  cha- 
racter of  classic  purity.  Hut  all  efforts  at  peace  were  defeated  by  Georgi 
of  Wittemberg,  who,  in  1732,  published  his  Vindicim  Nov.  Test.  Tliis  was 
answered  by  Knappand  Dressing  of  Leipsic.  In  1733,  Georgi  published  his 
Hierocriticus  Sacer,  in  three  books ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  second 
part,  in  as  many  more  books ;  which  were  also  answered  by  his  Leipsic 
opponents.  From  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists  began  to  prednmi- 
iiate  throughout  Europe.  And  though  many  essays  on  this  subject  have 
«ince  appeared,  and  it  has  been  canvassed  in  a  far  more  able  manner  than 
before,  yet  few  oftliese  essays  ha*-e  been  controversial ;  abnostall  writers 
aeaning  to  the  side  of  Hellenisai."  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  best  | 


rous  publications  were  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
with  considerable  asperity,  which,  together  with  the  contro- 
versy, are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  dispute,  however  in- 
teresting to  the  philological  anliquarian,  is,  after  all,  a  mere 
"strife  of  words ;"3  and  as  the^ppellations  oi Hdlenistic  or 
Ilebrdic-Gretk,  and  of  Mucedoniati-Grcek,  are  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  the  purpose  of  characterising  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  one  or  other  of  them  is  now  generally 
adopted.  The  peculiar  genius  and  character  of  the  Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament  are  copiously  and  ably  discussed 
by  Henry  Planck,  in  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  to  which 
the  reader  is  necessarily  referred.* 

Of  this  Heb  aic  style,  the  Gospels  of  St.  IVJatthew  and 
St.  Mark  exhibit  ,'^-trong  vestiges  :  the  former  presents  harsher 
Hebraisms  than  the  fatter :  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
altounds  with  still  more  striking  Hebraisms.  "The  epistles 
of  St.  James  and  Jude  are  somewhat  better,  but  even  these 
are  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  betray  in  other  respects  a  certain 
Hebrew  tone.  St.  Luke  has,  in  several  passages,  written 
pure  and  classic  Greek,  of  which  the  four  ftrst  verses  of  his 
Gospel  may  be  given  as  an  instance  :  in  the  sequel,  where 
he  describes  the  actions  of  Christ,  he  has  very  harsh  He- 
braisms, yet  the  style  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  St. 
Matthew  or  St.  Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  is 
not  free  from  Hebraisms,  which  he  seems  to  have  never 
studiously  avoided ;  but  his  periods  are  more  classically 
turned,  and  sometimes  possess  beauty  devoid  of  art.  St 
John  has  numerous,  though  not  uncouth,  Hebraisms  both  in 
his  Gospel  and  epistles  :  but  he  has  written  in  a  smooth  and 
llowing  language,  and  surpasses  all  the  Jewish  \v-Titers  in 
the  excellence  of  narrative.  St.  Paul  again  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  them  all  :  his  style  is  indeed  neglected  and  full 
of  Hebraisms,  but  he  has  avoided  the  concise  and  verse-like 
construction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  has,  upon  the 
whole,  a  considerable  share  of  the  roundness  of  Grecian 
composition.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  as  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  manner  of  expression  as  with  the  Hebrew ; 
and  he  has  introduced  them  alternately,  as  either  the  one  or 
the  other  suggested  itself  the  first,  or  was  the  best  ap- 
proved."' 

This  diversity  of  stj'le  and  idiom  in  the  sacred  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  atlords  an  intrinsic  and  irresistible  evi- 
dence for  the  authenticity  of  the  books  which  pass  under 
their  names.  If  their  style  had  been  uniformly  the  same, 
there  would  be  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  they  had  all 
combined  together  when  they  wrote ;  or,  else,  that  having 
previously  concerted  what  they  should  teach,  one  of  them 
had  committed  to  writing  their  system  of  doctrine.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  when  there  is  a  difference  of  style  in  a  work  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  production  of  one  author,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  written  by  several  persons.  In  like  man- 
ner, and  for  the  very  same  reason,  when  books,  which  pas3 
under  tht^  names  of  several  authors,  are  written  in  different 
styles,  we  arc  authorised  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  com 
posed  by  one  person. 

Further,  If  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  with 
classic  purity ;  if  it  had  presented  to  us  the  language  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon,  or  Plutarch,  there  would 
have  been  just  grounds  for  suspicion  of  forgery ;   and  it 

Method  of  studying  the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jaltn  and  others, 
with  Notes  by  Prof  Stuart,  (Andovcr,  N.  America,  1821;,  pp.  77,  78.  Tha 
reader,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the  controversy  on  the  purity  of  tha 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  is  referred  to  the  Acroases  Academica 
super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testamenti  of  Prof  Morus  (vol.  i.  pp.  202— 
2«.) ;  in  whicli  he  has  enumerated  the  principal  writers  on  each  side  of  tha 
question.  A  similar  list  has  been  given  hy  Beck  (Monogramiiiata  Henne- 
neulices  Novi  Testatiienti.  part  i.  pp.  28—32.),  by  Carpzov,  (Isagoge  ad  Lee- 
tionem  N.  T.  p.  33.  et  seq.)  and  by  Ramhach,  (Instil.  Herm.  Saoree,  pp.  23. 
399.)  Dr.  Campbell  has  treated  the  subject  very  ably  in  the  first  of  bia 
Preliminary  Disserta!ion.s.  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  and 
Wetstein  (i.ibelli  ad  Cri.-.in  aicpio  Interpretalionem  N.  T.  pp.  48 — 60.)  baa 
given  some  interestmg  extracts  iroinOrigen,  Chrysoslom,  and  other  falners, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  pure 
Greek.  Other  writers  might  be  mentioned,  who  have  treated  bibliographi- 
call^  on  this  topic  :  but  the  preceding  foreign  critics  only  are  specified,  as 
their  works  may  be  easily  procured  irom  tne  Continent. 

»  Michaelis  a.scribes  the  dispiltes  above  noticed  either  to  "a  want  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  prejudices  of  pedantry  and  school  or- 
thodoxy, or  the  injudicious  custom  of  choosing  the  Greek  Testament  as  the 
first  book  to  be  read  by  learners  of  that  language  ;  by  which  means  they 
are  so  accustomed  to  its  singular  style,  that  in  a  more  advanced  age  they 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  its  deviation  from  the  language  of  the  classics." 
(Bp.  Marsh's Micnaelis,  vol.  i.  p.2U.) 

«  Commentatio  de  vera  Natura  atque  Indole  Orationis  Groecse  Novi  Testa- 
menti (Gottingae,  1810.)  As  the  I.atin  Treatise  is  not  of  very  common  occur- 
rence,  the  reader  is  particularly  referred  to  two  accessible  English  trans- 
lations, one  in  the  second  volume,  (pp.  91—188.)  of  the  Edinburgh  '  Biblical 
Cabinet,'  and  the  other  in  the  first  volume  (pp.  638—689.)  of  ti*  B'iilical 
Repository'  (Andover,  Massachusetts,  1833.) 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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might  with  propriety  have  been  objected,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Hebrews,  who  professed  to  be  men  of  no  learning, 
to  have  written  in  so  pure  and  excellent  a  style,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  books  which  were  ascribeu  to  them  must 
have  been  the  invention  of  •ome  imnoStor.  The  diversity 
of  style,  therefore,  which  is  observable  in  them,  so  far  from 
oeing  any  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  m  reality  a  strong  argument  tor  the  truth  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  the  autlienticity  of  their 
writings.  "  Very  many  of  the  Greek  words  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  not  such  as  were  adopted  by  men  of 
education,  and  the  higher  and  more  polished  ranks  of  life, 
but  such  as  were  in  use  with  the  common  peoule.  Now  tliis 
shows  that  the  writers  became  acquainted  with  the  language, 
in  consequence  of  an  actual  intercourse  with  those  who  spoke 
it,  rather  than  from  any  study  of  books  :  and  that  intercourse 
must  have  been  very  much  confined  to  the  middling  or  even 
lower  classes  ;  since  the  words  and  phrases  most  frcqucnliy 
used  by  them  passed  current  only  among  the  vulgar.  Tliere 
are  undoubtedly  many  plain  intimations'  given  throughout 
these  books,  that  their  writers  were  of  this  lower  class,  and 
that  their  associates  were  frequently  of  the  same  description  ; 
but  the  character  of  the  style  is  the  strongest  confirmation 
possible  that  their  conditions  were  not  higher  than  what  they 
nave  ascribed  to  themselves."^  In  fact,  the  vulgarisms, 
foreign  idioms,  and  other  disadvantages  and  defects,  which 
some  critics  imagine  that  they  have  discovered  in  the  He- 
braic Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  "  are  assigned  by  the 
inspired  writers  as  the  reasons  of  God's  preference  of  it, 
whose  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  our  ways. 
Paul  argues,  that  the  success  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  accomplishments  in  lan- 
guage, then  so  highly  valued,  was  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
power  and  energy  with  which  their  ministry  was  accom- 
panied. He  did  not  address  them,  he  tells  us  (1  Cor.  i.  17.), 
with  the  tvisdoni  of  words, — with  artificial  periods  and  a 
studied  elocution, — lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of 
none  effect  ,■ — lest  to  human  eloquence  that  success  should  be 
ascribed,  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  miracles  wrought 
in  support  of  it.  There  is  hardly  any  sentiment  which 
he  is  at  greater  pains  to  enforce.  He  used  none  of  the  en- 
ticing or  persuasive  ivords  of  vimi's  wisdom.  Wherefore  1 — 
'That  their  faith  might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 
in  the  power  of  God.''  (1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.)  Should  I  ask  what 
was  the  reason  why  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  chose  for  the  in- 
struments of  that  most  amazing  revolution  in  the  religious 
systems  of  mankind,  men  perfectly  illiterate  and  taken  out 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  1  Your  answer  to  this 
will  serve  equally  for  an  answer  to  that  other  question, — 
\Vliy  did  the  Holy  Spirit  choose  to  deliver  such  important 
tniths  in  the  barbarous  idiom  of  a  few  obscure  Galilajans, 
and  not  in  the  politer  and  more  harmonious  strains  c^'  Grecian 
eloquence'? — 1  repeat  it,  the  answer  to  both  Questions  is  the 
same — That  it  might  appear,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  was  of  God",  and  not  of  man."^ 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  phrases  and  constructions  of 
the  New  Testament  is  pure  Greek,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  same 
degree  of  purity  as  the  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Mace- 
donia, and  that  in  which  Polybius  and  Appian  wrote  their 
histories  ;  tire  language  of  the  New  Testament  will  derive 
considerable  illustration  from  consulting  the  works  of  classic 
writers,  and  especially  from  diligently  collating  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  collections  also  of 
Raphelius,  Palairet,  Bo»,  Abresch,  Ernesti,  and  other  writers 
whose  works  are  noticed  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to 
Vol.  IL,  will  afford  the  biblical  student  every  essential 
assistance  in  explaining  the  pure  Greek  expressions  of  the 
New  Testament  according  to  the  usage  of  classic  authors. 
It  should  further  be  noticed,  that  there  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  words  that  express  both  doctrines  and  practices 

«  It  is  obvious  to  cite  such  passages,  as  Mark  i.  16.  ii.  14.  John  xxi.  3. 7. 
where  the  occupaiions  of  the  aposilA  are  plainly  and  professedly  men- 
tioned. It  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  refer  to  Acts  iii.  6.  xviii.  3.  xx.  34. 
2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix.  xi.  6.  8,  9.  27.  xii.  14,  &c.  Phil.  ii.  25.  iv.  10,  ic.  1  Thess. 
II.  6.  9.  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  10.  Pliilera.  11. 18.  In  these,  the  attainments,  occu- 
pations, and  associates  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  indirectly  men- 
tioned and  alluded  to ;  and  afford  a  species  of  undesigned  proof,  which 
seems  to  repel  the  imputation  of  fraud,  especially  if  the  circumstance  of 
style  be  taken  into  the  account. 

»  Bp.  Maltby's  "Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Keligion,"  pp. 
10—12. 

»  Dr.  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertation,  Diss.  i.  (vol,  i.  3d  edit.)  p.  50. 
Bishop  Warhurton  has  treated  this  topic  with  his  usual  ability  in  his  "  Doc- 
trine of  Grace,"  book  i.  chapters  viii.— x.  (Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  279—302.) 
See  also  Michaelis's  lulroduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  U6— 123, 


which  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  and  also  words 
bearing  widely  ditTerent  interpretation  front  these  which  are 
ordinarily  found  in  Greek  writers. 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Macedonian  Greek  being  com- 
posed cf  almcst  all  the  dialects  of  Greece  (as  well  as  of  very 
many  foreign  words),  the  New  Testament  contains  examples 
Of  the  various  dialects  occurring  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
especially  of  the  Atlic.  To  these,  some  have  addcuthe  poetic 
dialect,  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  because  there  are  a  few  pas- 
sages cited  by  St.  Paul  from  the  ancient  Greek  pcets,  in 
Acts  xvii.  28.  1  Cor.  xv.  33.  and  Tit.  i.  12."  But  the  sa- 
cred writers  of  the  New  Testament,  being  .lews,  were  conse- 
quently acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idioms,  and  also  with 
the  cominon  as  well  as  with  the  appropriated  or  ccquirea 
senses  cf  the  words  of  that  language.  Hence,  when  they 
used  a  Greek  word,  as  correspondent  to  a  Hebrew  one  of 
like  signification,  they  employed  it  as  the  Hebrew  word  was 
used,  either  in  a  common  or  appropriated  sense,  as  occasion 
re:|uired.  The  whole  arrangement  of  their  periods  "  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  Hebrew  verses  (not  those  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  but  such  as  are  found  in  the  historical  books)  ;  which 
are  constructed  in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  the  round- 
ness of  Grecian  language,  and  for  want  of  variety  have  an 
endless  repetition  of  the  same  particles."^  Tiicsc  particular 
idioms  are  termed  Hebhaisms,  and  their  nature  and  classes 
have  been  treated  at  considerable  length  by  various  writers. 
Georgi,  Pfochenius,  and  others,  have  altogether  denied  the 
existence  of  these  Hebraisms ;  v/hile  their  antagonists  have, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  multiplied  them.  Wyssius,  in  his 
Dialectologia  Sacra,  has  divided  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament  into  thirteen  classes ;  Vorstius'^  into  thirty-one 
classes ;  and  Viser  into  eight  classes ;''  and  Masclef  has  given 
an  ample  collection  of  the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  the  sacred 
writings  in  the  first  volume  of  his  excellent  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar.'' The  New  Testament,  however,  contains  fewer  He- 
brew gramtnatical  constructions  than  the  Septuagint,  except 
in  the  Dook  of  Revelation  ;  where  we  often  find  a  nominative, 
when  another  case  should  have  been  substituted,  in  imitation 
of  the  Hebrew,  which  is  without  cases.^  /  s  the  limits  ne- 
cessarily assigned  to  this  section  do  not  permit  us  to  abridge 
the  valuiible  treatises  just  noticed,  we  shall  here  adduce  some 
instances  of  tlie  Hebraisms  found  principally  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  shall  oflfer  a  few  canons  by  which  to  deter- 
mine them  with  precision. 

1,  Thus,  to  be  called,  to  arise,  and  to  be  fwiind,  are  the  same 
as  to  be,  with  the  Hebrews,  and  tliis  latter  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment frequently  expressed  by  the  former.  Compare  Isa.  Ix.  14. 
18.  Ixi.  3.  Ixii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  3. 

Accordingly,  in  the  NcwTestament,  these  terms  arc  often  employed  one 
for  tlie  other,  as  in  Matt.  v.  9.  'J'Uty  shall  be  called  tlic  cinldieti  if  Gud : 
and  ver.  19.  JTe  s/ialt  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven !  — 
I  John  iii.  1.  That  u-e  should  he  called  the  sons  of  God.  To  he  called  hero 
and  in  other  places  is  really  to  be,  and  it  is  so  expressed  according  to  the 
Hebrew  way  of  spcakin;;.  There  is  the  like  significationof  the  word  urisc, 
as  in  2 Sam,  xi.  20.  if  the  king's  icrath  arise.— Kath.  iv.  14.  jEidargemrnt 
and  deliverance  shall  arise  l.o  the  Jews.  Prov.  xxiv.  22.  Tlieir  calamity  shall 
arise  suddenly.— \n  all  which  places  the  wordfl/v'.se  signiiics  no  other  than 
actual  being  or  existing ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  And  hence  it  is 
used  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  Now  Testament,  as  in  I.uke  x.xiv.  38.  Why 
do  Ihniishrs  arise  in  your  heartti  i.e.  Why  are  they  there? — Matt.  xxiv. 
24.  Thei  e  shall  arise  false  Chrisis,  i.  e.  there  shall  actually  be  at  that  time 
such  persons  accordmg  to  my  predioliou.  So,  to  be  found  is  among  the 
Hebrews  of  the  same  import  with  the  above-mentioned  expressions,  and 
accordingly  in  the  Old  Testament  one  is  put  for  the  other,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxv. 
28.  Uvil  hath  not  beenfuuiid  in  thee. — 2  Chron.  xix.  3.  Good  things  are 
found  in  thee. — Isa.  11.  3.  Joy  arid  gladness  shall  he  found  l/terein. — Dau. 
V.  12.  An  excellenf^pirit  teas  found  in  Daniel.  In  these  and  other  texts  tlie 
Hebrew  word  renflered  /uimt/  is  equivalent  to  jras.  In  imitation  of  this 
Hebraism  to  be  fo^tnd  is  used  for  sum  or  existo,  lo  be  in  the  New  Tesla- 
inent,  as  in  Luke  xvii.  18.  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give  glory 
to  God,  save  this  stranger. — Acts  v.  39.  Lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight 
against  God. — 1  Cor.  iv.  2.  Tliat  a  man  be fotind faithful. — Phil.  ii,8.  Be- 
ing found  in  fashion  as  a  man. — Ileb.  xi,  5,    Enoch  was  not  found ;  which 


4  .1,  B,  Carpzov.  Priniae  Linese  Ilermeneuticte,  p.  16.  Pfeiffer,  Ilerm. 
Sacra,  c.  vii,  §6.  (Op,  torn.  ii.  p.  652.) 

»  Leusden  de  Dialectis,  p,  20.    Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

«  In  his  Philologia  Sacra:  this  work  was  originally  published  in  4to.  bat 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  M,  Fischer,  in  Svo.  Leipsic,  1778.  Vorstius's  trea- 
tise was  abridged  by  Leusden  in  his  Philologus  Gra-cus  ;  and  Leusden's 
Abridgment  was  republished  by  Fischer,  with  valuable  notes  and  othef 
additions,  in  Svo.  Leipsic,  1783. 

1  In  his  Hermeneuiica  Sacra  Novi  Testanienti,  pars  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 62. 

8  See  particularly  pp.  273—290.  304—307.  and  333—352,  See  also  Schae- 
fer's  Instirutiones  Scripturisticfe,  pars  ii.  pp.  194 — 205. 

9  Michaehs,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  Glassius  has  given  several  instances  in  hia 
Philologia  Sacra,  canons  xxviii.  and  xxix.  vol.  i.  pp.  67 — 72.  edit.  Dathe. 
Professor  Winer  divides  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  into  two 
classes,  perfect  and  imperfect.  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Test,  pp.  32 — 
35.,  where  he  has  given  many  important  examples.  Winer's  arrangement 
of  Hebraisms  is  approved  by  Dr.  Alt  in  hia  Grummatica  Grseca  Novi  Tea 
tamenti,  p.  xiii.  (Hal.  Sax.  1829.  Svo.) 
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Is  the  same  with  Enoch  was  not,  as  is  eviilent  from  comparing  this  place 
with  Geii.  V.  iil.  to  which  it  ref<TS.  The  expression  of  St.  Peter,  1  Ep.  ii. 
Zi-Nrilherwdsguilefounilinhia  mouM,  is  taken  from  Isa.  Iiii.9.  Neil/ier 
teas  there  any  d:.reil  (or  guile)  in  his  muiilh.  Whence  it  appears,  thai  in 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  texts  above  cited,  tu  be.  found  is  equivalent  to  was. 

2.  Verbs  expressive  of  a  person's  doing  an  action,  are  often 
ased  to  signify  his  supposing  the  thing,  or  discovering  and  ac- 
knowledging tlic  fact,  or  his  declaring  and  foretelling  the  event, 
especially  in  the  prophetic  writings. 

Tims,  Ik  that  findrth  his  life  shall  lose  it  (Malt.  x.  39.)  means,  Ife  that 
expects  to  save  his  life  l>ij  apostacy,  shall  lose  it. — So,  Let  him  l/ecume  a  fool 
(1  Cor.  iii.  13.)  is  ecpiivalwit  to,  Let  him  become  sensible  of  his  fully. — ytaJce 
the  heart  of  this  jieofilefal  (l.<a.  vi.  9,  10.),  i.  e.  Prophesy  that  lh-:y  shall  he 
B'l.—  What  (lud  lialk  cleansed  (Acts  x.  15.),  i.  e.  What  O.td  hath  declared 
clean. — Jiuf  of  that  day  and  hour  no  mankHoweth  (tliat  is,  nialceth  known), 
not  even  the  aiii(ils  who  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  hut  the  Father 
(.Mill!,  xxiv.  .16.),  th.ii  is,  neither  inin,  nor  an  angel,  nor  the  Sou,  has  permis- 
sion tiniake  known  lliissecrat. 

3.  Negative  verba  are  often  put  for  a  strong  positive  affirma- 
tion. 

Thii%  Ko  ^ooii  thing  teill  he  withhold  (P.sal.  Ixxxiv.  11.)  means,  ffe  will 
give  them  all  ^ood  thins^s. — Heing  not  weak  in  the  faith  (Rom.  iv.19.),  i.  e. 
Hcing  Strom;  in  the  faith. — Iitill  not  leave  you  comfortless  (John  xiv.  18.) 
means,  /  ici.7  hSth  protect  and  give  you  the  most  solid  comfort. 

4.  The  privileges  of  the  first-born  among  tiie  Jews  being  ver}' 
great,  that  which  is  chief  or  mo.st  eminent  in  any  kind  is  called 
the  first-born.  Gen.  xlix.  3. 

So,  in  Job  xviii.  11.,  the  first-born  of  death  is  the  most  fatal  and  cruel 
death. — In  Is.i.  xiv.  'M.  tlie/us/Awr/i  of  I  he  poor  denotes  those  who  are  most 
poor  and  miserable.  (Sec  a!:>o  I'sal.  Ixxxix.  U7.  Jer.  xxxi.  9.  Rom.  viii.  29. 
Col.  i.  15.  13.  lleb.  xii.  2^.) 

5.  The  word  soji  has  various  peculiar  significations.  This 
word  was  a  favoiirile  one  among  the  Hebrews,  who  employed  it 
to  designate  a  great  variety  of  relations.  The  sun  of  any  thing, 
according  to  the  oriental  idiom,  may  be  either  what  is  closely 
connected  with  it,  dependent  on  it,  like  it,  the  consequence  of  it, 
worthy  of  it,  &c. 

Thus,  the  sons  or  children  of  Belial,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, are  wicketl  men.  such  as  are  good  for  noihing,  or  such  as  will  not 
be  governed. — Children  of  light  are  such  as  are  divinely  enlighti-ned. 
(l.uke  xvi.  8.  John  xii.  .1y.  Ephcs.  v.  8.  ITliofs.  v.  5.) — Children  of  disobe- 
lUence  are  disobedieul  persons.  (Ephcs.  ii.  2.)  Children  of  Hell  (Ma't. 
xxiii.  15.);  o(  wrath  (Ejilic.-j.  ii.3.);  and  .S'ou  of  perdition  (John  xvii.  12. 
2  riiess.  ii.  3.),  are  respectively  such  as  are  wurlliy  thereof,  or  obnoxious 
thereto. — A  sou  of  peace  (I-uke  x.  6.)  is  one  tliat  is  worthy  of  it.  (See  Matt. 
X.  13.) — The  chil/hen  of  a  place  are  the  inhabitants  of  it.  (Ezra  ii.  1.  Psal. 
cxlix.  2.  Jer.  ii.  16.)— So  the  word  daughter  is  likewise  used  (2  Kings  xix. 
21.  Psal.  xiv.  12.  c.xxxvii.  8.  I.am.  ii.  13.  Zechrii.  10.)  ;  the  city  being  as  a 
mother,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it,  taken  collectively,  as  her  daughter.  The 
cliildren  of  the  promise  arc  sucli  as  embrace  and  believe  the  promise  of 
the  Cospel.  (Gal.  iv.  23.) — Sons  of  men  (Psal.  iv.  2.)  are  no  more  than  men. 
And  fMiVist  is  aj  often  called  the  sun  of  man,  as  he  is  man.  The  soits  of 
Gjd  (Uen.  vl.  2.)  are  those  who  professed  lo  be  piou.i,  or  the  children  of 
<ii>'l.«  (Malt.  v.  45  )  Th>.'y  are  such  as  imitate  him,  or  arc  governed  by  him. 
(1  John  iii.  10.)  On  the  same  account  are  men  cal\odJ.Ue  rhi.'di  en  of  the 
devil.  So  likewi.sc  (John  viii.  -14.)  father  is  understood  in  a  like  sen.se  ; 
al-io  those  who  are  the  inventors  of  any  thing,  or  instruct  others  therein, 
are  called  their  fathers.  (Gen.  iv.  20.) 

6.  JVame  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  persons. 

Thus,  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Christ  (John  i.  12.)  means  to  believe  on 
nim.  See  similar  examples  in  John  iii.  18.  x.t.  31.  Rev.  iii.  4.  In  like  man- 
ner soul  is  put  for  pers'in,  in  Matt.  xii.  18.  In  whom  my  so\il  is  icell  pleased, 
that  is,  in  whom  I  am  will  pleased.  See  other  examples  in  Gen.  xii.  13. 
xix.  20.  P.sal.  cvi.  15.  Job  xvi.  4:  Prov.  xxv.  25.  Rom.  .\iii.  1.  Ileb.  x.  33. 

7.  As  the  Jews  had  but  few  adjectives  in  their  language,  they 
had  recourse  to  substantives,  in  order  to  supply  their  plac^. 

Hence  we  find  kingdom  and  glory  used  lo  denote  a  glorious  kingdom. 
(I  Tliess.  ii.  12.)  Mouth  and  wisdom  (or  wise  discourse  (Luke  xxi.  15.)  ;  the 
patience  of  hope  (or  patient  expectation  (1  Thess.  i.  3.) ;  glory  of  his  power 
{oT  gtmriitus  power.  (2  Thess.  i.  9.)  So  circumcision  and  uncircunicision 
mean  circumcised  and  uncircumcised  persons.  Anathema  (IC'or.  xvi.  22.) 
means,  an  excommunicated  member.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  (1  Cor. 
iiv.  32.)  means,  the  spiritual  gifts  of  tlie  prophets.  When  one  substantive 
governs  another,  in  the  genitive,  one  of  thein  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ad- 
leclive.  In  the  body  of  his  flesh,  means,  in  his  fleshly  body  (Col.  i.  22.) ; 
Bond  of  perfeclness  (Col.  iii.  VI.)  means,  a  perfect  bond.  In  Eph.  vi.  12. 
spiritual  wickeditess  means,  wicked  spirits.  Newness  of  life  (Rom.  vii.  6.) 
is  a  new  life.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Gen.  ii.  9.  com- 
pared with  iii.  22.)  means,  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good,  or  of  a  plea- 
sure which  to  taste  is  an  evil.  When  two  subslauiives  are  joined  together 
by  th<?  copulative  and,  the  one  frequently  eoverns  the  other,  as  in  Dan.  iii. 
7.  All  the  people,  the  luitions,  and  the  languages,  mean,  people  of  all  na- 
tions and  languages.  In  Acts  xxiii.  6.  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the 
dead  means,  the  hope  of  the  restirrectinn  of  the  dead.  In  Col.  ii.  8.  Philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit  denotes  a  false  and  deceitful  philosophy-  Hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  means,  to  bring  im- 
mortal life  to  light.  But  the  expression,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  (John  xiv.  C),  means,  1  am  the  true  and  living  way.  It  is  of  import- 
ance to  observe,  that,  in  the  original,  nouns  in  the  ifenitive  case  sometimes 
express  the  object,  and  sometimes  the  agent.  In  Matt.  ix.  35.  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  means,  good  netrs  concerning  the  kingdom.  Doctrines  of 
drvils  (1  Tim.  iv.  1.)  evidently  mean,  doctrines  concerning  detnons.  The 
faith  of  Christ  often  denotes  the  faith  which  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ  enjoins. 
The  righteousness  of  God  sometimes  means,  his  personal  perfection,  and 


>  The  various  significations  of  the  words  "Son,"  and  "Sons  of  God," 
according  lo  the  oriental  idioms,  are  investigated  and  elucidated  at  consider- 
able length  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  "Letters on  the  Eternal  Generation 
of  the  Son  of  God,"  pp.  91-'107.    Andover  (North  America),  1322. 


sometimes  Ihat  righteousness  whicn  he  requires  of  Ijia  people.  In  Col.  ii. 
11.  the  circumcision  of  Christ  means,  the  circumcision  enjoined  by  Christ 
The  Hebrews  used  the  word  living  to  express  the  excellence  of  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  living  water,  or  living  fountain,  signifies, 
running,  or  excellent  water.  Living  stones,  living  way,  living  oracles 
mccsn,  excellent  stones,  an  excellent  way,  and  excellent  oracles.  ' 

8.  The  Jews,  having  no  suj^latives  in  their  language,  em- 
ployed the  words  of  God  or  of  The  Lord  in  order  to  denote  the 
greatness  or  excellency  of  a  thing. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.  a  beautiful  garden  is  called  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
In  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12.  a  very  deep  sleep  is  called  the  sleep  of  the  Lord.  In  2 
Ciinin.  xiv.  11.  and  xvii.  fo.  the/car  of  the  Lord  denotes  a  very  great  fear. 
In  P.sal.  xxxvi.  7.  Heb.  (6.  of  English  Uibles),  the  mountains  of  (Sod  are 
exceeding  high  mounrains  ;  and  in  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  (Ileb.)  the  tallest  cedars 
are  termed  cedars  of  Ood.  The  voices  of  God  (Ex»d.  ix.  28.  Ileb.  in  our 
version  properly  rendered  mighty  thundcrin^s)  mean  superlatively,  loud 
thunder.  Compare  also  the  sublime  description  of  the  effects  of  thunder, 
or  the  voice  of  f  Jod,  in  Psal.  xxix.  3—8.  The  production  of  rain  by  the  elec- 
tric spark  is  alluded  to,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  in  Jer.  x.  13.  When  he 
(God)  utiertth  his  voice,  there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  in  the  heavens.^  In 
Jonah  iii.  2.  Nineveh  is'termcd  an  exceeding  great  city;  which  in  the 
original  Hebrew  is  a  city  great  to  God.  The  like  mode  of  expression  oc- 
curs in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  in  Acts  vii.' 20.  Moses  is  said  to  be 
xa-Tito;  Ta.  Hia),  literally  fair  to  God,  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  in  our 
version,  exceeding  fair.  And  in  2  Cor.  x.  4.  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  termed  ^ui'^rx  t»  fein',  literally,  mighty  to  God,  that  is,  exceeding 
powerful, — not  mighty  through  Cod,  as  in  our  authorized  translation. 

9.  According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  a  sword  has  a  mouth,  or 
the  edge  of  the  sword  is  called  a  mouth.  (Luke  xxi.  24.) 

They  shall  fall  by  the  mouth  (or,  as  our  translators  have  correctly  ren- 
dered il,  the  edge)  of  the  sword  (Heb.  xi.  ^\)— escaped  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  is  in  the  Greek  oro/**,  the  mouth  of  the  sword.  So,  we  read  ofafiro- 
mouthed  sword  (Heb.  iv.  12.),  for  it  is  Jicrojuo,-  in  the  Greek.  That  this  is 
the  Hebrew  phraseology  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Judg.  iii. 10.  Psal.  cxlix. 
f>.  Prov.  v,  4. 

10.  The  verb  ynaxma,  to  know,  in  the  New  Testament,  fre- 
quently denotes  to  approve. 

Thus  in  Malt.  vii.  2.3.  /  never  knew  you  means,  I  never  approved  yon. 
-A  similar  construction  occurs  in  1  Cor.  viii.  3.  and  in  Rom.  vii.  15.  (Gr.) 
which  in  our  version  is  rendered  allow.    Compare  also  Psal.  i.  6. 

1 1.  Lastly,  to  hear  denotes  to  understand,  to  attend  to,  and  tc 
regard  -what  is  said. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  compare  Deut.  xviii.  15.  with  .\cts  iii.  23. 
and  sec  also  Matt.  xvii.  5.  and  xi.  15.  xiii.  9.  and  Luke  viii.  8. 

It  were«o  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  exam- 
ples of  tlf^IIebraisms  occurrintr  in  the  Scriptures,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  New  Testament;  but  the  preceding  may 
suffice  to  show  the  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  duly 
considering  the  import  of  a  word  in  the  several  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the 
Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  the  following  canons 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  celebrated  critic  John  Augustus 
Ernesti,  and  his  aiinotator  Professor  IMorus : — 

1,  Compare  Hebrew  words  and  forms  of  expressions  with 
those  which  occtir  in  good  Greek  formulx,  particularly  in  doc- 
trinal  passages. 

As  all  languages  have  some  modes  of  speech  which  are  common  fo  each 
other,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  same  word  or  expression  is  both  He- 
brew, and  good  Greek,  and  affords  a  proper  meaning,  whether  we  take  it  in 
a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek  sense.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  preferable  to  adopt 
that  meaning  which  a  Jew  would  give,  because  it  is  most  probable  Ihat  the 
sacred  writer  had  this  in  view  rather  than  the  Greek  meaning,  especiully  it 
the  latter  were  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Thus,  the  expression,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins  (John  viii.  24.),  if  explained  according  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  is  equivalent  to  ye  shall  persevere  in  a  course  of  sinful  practice  to 
the  end  of  your  lives  :  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  it  not  only  de- 
notes a  physical  or  temporal  death,  but  also  eternal  death,  and  is  equivalent 
to  ye  shall  be  damned  on  account  of  your  siyis,  in  rejecting  the  Messiah. 
The  latter  inlorprelalion,  therefore,  is  preferably  to  be  adopted,  as  agreeing 
best  with  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking,  and  also  with  the  context. 

This  rule  applies  particularly  lo  the  doctrinal  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  must  in  all  cases  be  intei-preted  acconling  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Thus,  to  fear  God,  in  the  language  of  a  Jew,  means  to 
reverence  or  worship  God  generally.  TTie  knowledge  of  Ood,  which  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Teslament,  if  taken  according  to  the  He- 
brew idiom,  implies  not  only  Ihe  mental  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  the 
worship  and  reverence  of  him  which  (lows  from  il.  and,  consequently,  it  is 
both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  God.  The  reason  of  this 
rule  Is  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity,  were  Jews,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Jewish 
religion  and  language  :  and  w-ho  (with  the  exception  of  Paul),  being  unac- 
quainted wiih  the  nicaiiesofthe  Greek  language  at  the  time  they  were  called 
lo  the  apostolic  office,  could  only  express  themselves  in  Ihe  style  and  man- 
ner peculiar  to  their  covmtry.  Secondly,  Ihe  religion  taught  in  Ihe  New 
Testament  agrees  with  that  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  it  is  a 
continuation ;  so  Ihat  the  ritual  worship  enjoined  by  Ihe  law  of  Moses  is 
succeeded  by  a  ,9piri/Kn/orin/er»i6i/ worship ;  the  legal  dispensation  is  suc- 
ceeded hv  the  Gospel  dispensation,  in  which  what  was  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure is  become  perfect  and  clear.  Now  things  that  are  continued  are 
substantially  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus  the  expression  to 
come  unto  God  occurs  both  in  the  Ohl  and  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
former  it  simply  means  to  go  up  to  the  temple ;  in  the  latter  it  is  continued, 
so  that  what  was  imperfect  becomes  perfect,  and  it  implies  the  mental  or 
spiritual  approach  unto  the  most  High,  i.  e.  the  spiritual  worshipping  of 
God.  In  like  manner,  since  the  numerous  particulars  related  in  the  OIu 
Testament  concerning  the  victims,  priests,  and  temple  of  God  are  transfer 


»  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exoi  ix.  26. 
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red,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  to  hisofferinp  of 
himself  to  death,  and  to  ttie  Chrisliari  ciuirch,  the  veil  of  figure  being  witli- 
drawn,  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  expressions  cannot  be  perceived,  nor 
their  meaning  fully  ascertained,  unless  we  interpret  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  by  the  aid  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  Hebraisms  of  the  JV'ew  Testament  are  to  be  com- 
pared -with  the  good  Greek  occurring  iii  the  Septungiiit  or 
Alexandrian  version. 

As  the  Hebraisms  occurrine;  in  the  Old  Testament  are  uniforinly  ren- 
dered, in  the  Sepliiagint  version,  in  good  Greek,  this  translation  may  be 
considered  as  a  coiumcntai-y  and  exposition  of  those  passages,  and  as  con- 
veying the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  nation  concerning  their  meaniiii;.  The 
Alexandrian  translation,  therefore,  ought  to  be  consulted  in  those  passsces 
of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  sacred  writers  have  rendered  the  He- 
braisms literally.  Thu.s,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  &1.  death  is  said  to  be  stealloreed  vp 
in  victory,  which  seinence  is  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  xxv.  8.  As  the  Hebrew 
word  nXJ  NCTsaCH,  with  the  *?  prefixed,  acquires  the  force  of  an  adverb,  and 
ineans/or  ever,  icilhout  end,  or  incessantly ;  and  as  the  Sepluagint  some- 
times renders  the  word  LONCTsacH  by  I'i  fxo;  in  victory,  but  moat  com- 
monly by  i'i  Tf>.o;,  for  ever,  Michaeli's  is  of  opinion  that  this  last  meaning 
properly  belongs  to  1  Cor.  xv.  54.,  which  should  tnerofore  be  rendered  death 
is  swallowed  up  for  ever.    And  so  it  is  translated  by  Bishop  Pearce. 

3.  Jn  passages  that  are  good  Greek,  tvhich  are  common  both 
to  the  Old  and  JSTew  Testament,  the  corresponding  -words  in  the 
Hebre-iv  Old  Testament  are  to  be  compared. 

Several  passages  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  that  are  good  Greek,  and 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  version.  In  these  cases  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  consult  the  Greek  language  only :  recourse  should  also  be 
bad  to  the  Hebrew,  because  such  words  of  the  Sepluagint  and  New  Tcsla- 
tnenthave  acquired  a  different  meaning  from  what  is  given  to  them  by  Greek 
writers,  and  are  soineliuiesto  be  taken  in  a  more  lax,  sometimes  in  a  more 
strict,  sense.  Thus,  in  Gen.  v.  24.  and  Ileb.  xi.  5.  it  is  said  that  Enoch 
pleased  God,  £u>ip-=<rriixsv«i  t-x  Qui  •  which  expression  in  itself  is  sufficiently 
clear,  and  is  also  good  Greek;  but  if  we  compare  the  corresponding  ex- 
pression in  the  Hebrew,  its  true  meaning  is,  that  he  walked  with  God.  In 
rendering  this  clause  by  euKpso-T>i>t  =  v.ti  t^o  @i^,  the  Greek  translator  did  not 
render  the  Hchrevi  verbatim,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  said  rrspi«- 
sraTi)(r£  o-uk  0£  j  ;  but  he  translated  it  correctly  as  to  the  sense.  Enoch 
pleased  God,  because  he  lived  habitually  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  getting  him 
always  before  his  eyes  in  every  thing  he  said,  thought,  and  dirl.  In  Ps.^l.  ii. 
1.  the  Sepluagint  version  runs  thus,  ivan  sipujtjxv  iSv^,why  c/idihe  7>alion.s 
rage  7  Now  though  this  expression  isgood  Greek,  it  does  not  fully  render 
the  original  Hebrew,  which  means  why  do  the  nations  furiously  and  tumid- 
tuously  assemble  together,  or  rebel  ?  Tlie  Sepluagint  therefore  is  not  .suffi- 
ciently close.  Once  more,  the  expression  oux  oit;;,  they  arc  7int,  is  good 
Greek,  but  admits  of  various  meanings,  indicating  those  who  are  not  yet  in 
existence,  those  who  are  already  deceased,  or,  figuratively,  per.^ons  of  no 
authority.  This  expression  occurs  both  in  the  Septuaghit  wirsion  of  .ler. 
x.xxi.  15.  and  also  in  Matt.  ii.  IS.  If  we  compare  the  oi  igi|j»Hehrc\v,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are  dead.  IlenWit  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  collation  of  the  original  Hebrew  will  not  only  prevent  us  from 
taking  words  either  in  too  lax  or  too  strict  a  sense,  hut  will  also  guard  us 
against  uncertainty  as  to  their  meaning,  and  lead  usto  that  very  sense  which 
the  sacred  writer  intended. 

Besides  the  Hebraisms  which  we  have  just  considered, 
there  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  various  Rabbinicnl, 
Syriac,  Persic,  Latin,  and  other  idioms  and  words,  which  are 
respectively  denominated  Rabbinisms,  Syriasms,  Persians, 
Latinisms,  &c.  &c.  on  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer 
a  few  remarks. 

1.  Rabbinisms. — We  have  already  seen  that  during,  and 
subsequent  to,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jewish  langua;se 
sustained  very  considerable  changes.'  New  words,  new 
sentences,  and  new  expressions  were  introduced,  especially 
terms  of  science,  which  Moses  or  Isaiah  would  have  as  little 
understood,  as  Cicero  or  Caesar  would  a  system  of  philosophy 
or  theology  composed  in  the  language  of  the  schools.  This 
new  Hebrew  language  is  called  Talmudical,  or  Rabbinical, 
from  the  writings  in  which  it  is  used ;  and,  although  these 
writings  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  New  Testament, 
yet,  from  the  coincidence  of  expressions,  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  was  the  learned  language 
of  the  Rabbins.2  Lightfoot,  Schoetgenius,  Meuschen,  and 
others,  have  excellently  illustrated  the  Rabbinisms  occurring 
in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Aramaeisms,  or  Syrias^ns  and  Chaldalsms, — The  verna- 
cular lantruage  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  the  Aramtean ;  which  branched  into  two  dialects,  differ- 
ing in  pronunciation  rather  than  in  words,  and  respectively 
denominated  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramaean,  and  the  Syriac, 
or  West  Aramasan.  The  East  Aramaean  was  spoken  at  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Judaea ;  and  was  used  by  CMUst  in  his  familiar 
discourses  and  conversations  with  the  Jews ;  the  West  Ara- 
maean was  spoken  in  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles."  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  numerous  Chaldee  and  Syriac  words, 
])hrases,  and  terms  of  expression,  should  be  intermixed  with 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  such  as  are  not 
to  be  found  in  tlie  Septuagint ;  and  the  existence  of  these 
Chaldaisms  and  Syriasms  affords  a  strong  intrinsic  proof  of 

«  See  p.  190.  supra. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  129.,  who  has  given  some  illustrative  examples.  Mori 
Acroases  super  Hermeneuticoe  Novi  Tcstamenti,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  See  also 
Olearius  de  Stylo  Novi  Testamenti,  membr.  iii.  aphorism  vii.  (Thesaurus 
Theologicus  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  pp.  23,  34.) 


the  genuineness  and  auth.enticity  of  the  New  Testament. 
Were  this,  indeed,  "  free  from  these  idioms,  we  might  natu- 
rally conclude  that  it  was  not  written  either  by  men  of  Galilee 
or  Judaea,  and  therefore  was  spurious ;  for,  as  certainly  as  the 
speech  of  Peter  betrayed  him  to  be  a  Galilaean,  when  Christ 
stood  before  the  Jewish  tribunal,  so  certainly  must  the  writ- 
ten language  of  a  man,  born,  educated,  and  grown  old  in 
Galilee,  discover  marks  of  his  native  idiom,  unless  we  assume 
the  absurd  hypothesis,  that  God  hath  interposed  a  miracle, 
which  would  have  deprived  the  New  Testament  of  one  of  its 
strongest  proofs  of  authentic!  ty."^ 

The  following  are  the  principal  Aramaean  or  Syriac  and 
Chaldee  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament : — A/?/3« 
(Jbba),  Father,  (Rom.  viii.  15.) — Axe^fst/ua.  (.Saldama),  the 
field  of  blood,  (Acts  i.  19.)— Ag^-.<^jJJair  {Jirniagtddun),  the 
mountain  of  Meoiddo,  nr  of  tJie  Gospel,  (Rev.  xvi.  16.) — 
By.d-io-S'j.  (Belheidu),  the  house  of  mercy,  (John  v.  2.) — Kt-.tm 
{Cephas),  a  reck  or  stone,  (John  i.  43.) — Kc^/Jcfv  {Corban),  a 
gift  or  offering  dedicated  to  God,  (MarK  vii.  11.) — £;.».',  Rkui, 
K-f/ux  o-n/iu^^Bjvi  {Elui,  Eloi,  lama  scb(;cht/iaiii),jmy  Go/1,  my 
God !  why  "hast  thou  forsaken  mel  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Mark 
XV.  34.) — ¥.fpxbu.  (Epliphutha),  be  thou  opened,  (Mark  vii. 
34.) — W'XfxiJ.'xvj.  {Mut)irii(ni),  riches,  (Matt.  vi.  24.) — Uag'i* 
hdit  {Muran  Jl/ha),  the  Lord  cometh,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.) — Vuxa. 
{liaca),  thou  worthless  fellow !  (Matt.  v.  22.) — Taxi6a  kuu-a 
{Taliiha  cvmi),  maid  arise!    (Mark  v.  41.)-' 

3.  Laiini&ms. — "  The  sceptre  having  departed  from  Judah" 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.)  by  the  reduction  of  Juaa;a  into  a  Roman 
province,  the  extension  of  the  Roman  laws  and  government 
v/ould  naturally  follow  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms ;  and 
if  to  these  we  add  the  imposition  of  tribute  by  the  cr  nquerors, 
together  witli  the  commercial  intercourse  necessarily  conse- 
qtient  on  the  political  relations  of  the  Jews  with  Rome,  we 
shall  be  enabled  readily  to  account  for  the  Latinisms,  cr  Latin 
words  and  phrasrs,  that  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlie  principal  Latinisms: — Ao-s-a 
p/ov  [a-'^sarion,  from  the  Lstiu  word  at^sarius),  equivalent  to 
about  three  quarters  of  a  farthing  of  our  m^cney,  (Matt.  x.  29. 
Lukexii.  G.) — Kw^-:;  (cct.'ms),  assessment  or  rate,  (Matt.  xvii. 
25.) — K&iTcvfiiav  {ccntL'Tv),  a  centurion,  (Mark  xv.  39.  44,  45.) 
— KoKceviA  {cohnia),  a  colony.  (Acts  xvi.  12.) — Kct/a-Jatf/a  {cus- 
tudia),  a  guard  of  soldiers,  (Matt,  xxvii.  65,  &&.  xxviii.  11.) 
— Anvr/fi/:;  {denarius'),  a  Roman  penny,  equivalent  to  about 
seven-pence  halfpenny  of  cur  money,  (Luke  vii.  41.) — 
•t^ajEAX/a  {fuigellitrn),  a  .scourge,  (John  ii.  15.);  from  this 
word  is  derived  ^ga^^sAA'-ai,  to  scourge  with  whips,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
2G.  Mark  xv.  15.)  As  this  was  a  Roman  punishment,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  find  it  expressed  by  a  term  nearly  Roman. 
— 'icvalH  {Juitiis),  (Acts  i.  23.) — Asjaiiv  {kgio),  a  legion,  (Matt. 
xxvi.  53.) — Kof^-ivTM!  (ouadrans),  a  Roman  coin  equivalent  to 
about  three  fourths  oi  an  English  halfpenny,  (Matt.  v.  26.) 
— Aifiigrncr,  {libertinus),  a  f/eed  man,  (Acts  vi.  9.) — AevT^v 
{lititeunt),  a, towel,  (John  xiii.  4.) — M^xsxxoii  {maceUum), 
shambles,  (1  Cor.  x.  25.) — Ms///2g-/vx  {mernbrana),  parchment, 
(2  Tim.  iv.  J3.) — Meakv  {milk),  a  mile;  the  Roman  mile 
consisting  of 'a  thousand  paces,  (Matt.  v.  41.) — Sea-Tw  {sex- 
tarius),  alvind  of  pot,  (Mark  vii.  4. 8.) — U^cuTcfiov  {prastorlum), 
a  judgment  hall,  or  place  where  the  praetor  or  other  chief 
magistrate  heard  and  determined  causes,  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.) 
— 'S.ny.ix.ii^tc]/  or  ItfAtKiv^icv  {semicinctiuni),  an  aprcn,  (Acts  xi.x. 
12.) — 2<;c-/^/i;  {sicarius),  an  assassin,  (Acts  xxi.  33.) — ^-.vJa^icf 
{sudariuni),  a  napkin,  or  handkerchief,  (Luke  xix.  20.)— 
iTr^K'.VK'i.Ta'f  {specutalor),  a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner, 
(Mark  vi.  27.) — TaCs^v*  {tabemu),  a  tavern,  (Acts  xxviii.  15.) 
— TfTWf  {tiiulus),  a  title,  (John  xix.  19,  20.)* 

3  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  Morus,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  Arigler,  Hermeneutica 
Biblica.  pp.  83 — 88.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis,  states,  that  a 
new  branch  of  the  Aramrean  language  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Adlei',  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  East  and  West  Aran;aean 
dialects.  For  an  account  of  it,  he  refers  to  the  third  part  of  M  Adler's  Novi 
Testamenti  Versiones  Syricai,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana,  et  Hierosolymi- 
tana,  denuo  examinata,  ^c.  4to.  Hafniae,  1789,  of  which  work  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  sight.  Pfeiffer  has  an  amusing  disquisition  on  theGali- 
Isean  dialect  of  Peter,  which  in  substance  corresponds  with  the  above-cited 
remark  of  Michaelis,  though  Pfeitfer  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  exact 
names  of  the  dialects  then  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Op.  lom.  i.  pp.  616 — ('22. 

■■  Additional  examples  of  Chaldaisms  and  Syriasms  may  be  seen  in  Olea- 
rius de  Stylo  Novi  Testamenti,  menibr.  iii.  aphorism  vi.  (Thesaurus  Theo« 
logico-Philologicus,  torn.  ii.  pp.  22,  23.) 

3  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  320—322  Olearius, 
sect.  2.  mcmb.  iii.  aph.  ix.  pp.  24,  25.  Arigler,  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  p.  99. 
Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  162— 173.  Morus,  vol.  i.  pp.  235,  236.  Olearius  and 
Michaelis  have  collected  numerous  instances  of  Latinizing  phrases  occur- 
ring in  the  New  Testament,  which  want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit.  Full 
elucidations  of  the  various  idioms  above  cited  are  given  by  Schleusner  and 
Parkhurst  in  their  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament.  The  GraJco-Barbara 
Novi  Testamenti  (16mo.  Amsterdam,  1649),  of  Cheitomaeus,  may  also  be 
consulted  when  it  can  be  met  with. 
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4.  From  the  unavoidable  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the 
neiorhbourinfr  nations,  the  Arabs,  Persians  (to  whose  sove- 
reigns they  were  formerly  subject),  and  the  inliabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  both  words  and  expressions  may  occasionally  be 
traced  in  the  New  Testament,  which  have  been  thus  neces- 
sarily introduced  among  the  Jews.  These  words,  however, 
are  not  sufTiciently  numerous  to  constitute  so  many  entire 
dialects  ;^r  instance,  there  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
Persian  words  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.'  These 
cannot,  therefore,  be  in  strictness  termed  Pkrsisms;  and 
thoutrh  the  profoundly  learned  Micliaelis  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Z^end-avesta,  or  ancient  book  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion, 
translated  Ijy  M.  Anmietil  dn  Perron,  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  phraseology  of  Saint  John's  writings;  yet,  as 
the  authenticity  of  that  work  has  been  questioned,  not  to  say 
disproved,  by  eminent  orientalists,  it  cannot  (we  apprehend) 
be  with  ]»ropriety  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. From  the  number  of  words  used  by  Saint  Paul  in 
peculiar  senses,  as  well  as  words  not  ordinarily  occurring  in 
Greek  writers,  INIichaelis  is  of  oninion  (after  Jerome)  that 
they  were  provincial  idioms  useti  in  (>ilicia  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived;  and  hence  he  denominates  them  Cilicisms.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  and  examples  may  suffice  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  lapguage  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  an  account  of  the  princijial  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix 
to  Volume  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  III. ;  and  for  the  most 
useful  Lexicons  that  can  be  consulted,  see  Part  II.  Chap.  IV 
Sect.  III. 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  COGNATE  OR  KINDRED  LANGUAGES. 

I.  The  Aramxan,  ivHJl  its  two  dialects  ;  1.  The  Chaldee ;  2. 
The  Syriac. — II.  The  Arabic,  with  its  derivative,  the  Ethi- 
opic. — III.  Use  and  importance  of  the  cognate  languages  to 
eacred  criticism. 

The  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languages  are  those  which  are 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  as  being  sister-dialects  of  the  Shemitish 
languages,  all  of  which  preserve'  nearly  the  same  structure 
and  analogy.  The  principal  cognate  languages  are  the  Ara- 
maean, and  the  Arabic,  with  their  respective  dialects  or  deri- 
vatives. 

I.  The  Aramaean  Language  (which  in  the  authorized 
Englisii  version  of  2  Kings  Xviii.  26.,  and  Dan.  ii.  4.,  is 
rendered  the  Syrian  or  Si/riac)  derives  its  name  from  the  very 
extensive  region  of  Aram,  in  which  it  was  anciently  verna- 
cular. As  that  region  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  sea 
through  Syria  ana  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  river  Tifjris, 
the  language  there  spoken  necessarily  diverged  into  various 
dialects ;  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  Chaldee  and  the 
Syriac. 

1.  The  Chaldee,  sometimes  called  by  way  of  distinction 
the  East-Arumxan  dialect,  was  formerly  spoken  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylonia,  between  the  Eu])hrates  and  the  Tigris, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  which  cultivated  this  language  as 
a  distinct  dialect,  and  communicated  it  to  the  Jews  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  By  means  of  the  Jews  it  was 
transplanted  into  Palestine,  where  it  gradually  Ijccame  the 
vernacular  tongue;  though  it  did  not  completely  displace 
the  old  Hebrew  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Although 
the  Aramaean,  as  spoken  by  Jews,  partook  somewhat  of  the 
Hebrew  character,  no  entire  or  very  important  corruption  of 
it  took  place ;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  the  Babylonians 
are  indebted  for  the  survival,  or  at  least  the  partial  preserva- 
tion, of  their  language,  which,  even  in  the  mother-country, 
Mj^  since  the  spread  of  Mohammedism,  been  totally  extinct, 
^^he  principal  remains  of  the  Chaldee  dialect  now  extant 
will  be  found, — 

(1.)  In  the  Canonical  Books,  Ezra  iv.  8.  to  vi.  18.  and 
vii.  12 — 26.  Jer.  x.  II.,  and  Dan.  ii.  4.  to  the  end  of  chapter 
vii. ;  and 

(2.)  In  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  tlie  books 

«  Such  are  uyj-wpiudv,  y*Z,x,  ^ayo;,  uxpyaf  ij-iif,  h'-yr*y>,i,  and  perhaps 

yi!vva. 

»  Michaelis.  vol  i.  pp.  149—162. 


of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
chap.  iii.  sect,  iii.  §  I.  infra.^ 

2.  The  Svriac  or  Tytst-Aramman  was  spoken  both  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  it  became 
vernacular  in  Galilee.  Hence,  though  several  of  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  expressed  themselves  in 
Greek,  their  ideas  were  Syriac ;  and  they  consequently  used 
many  Syriac  idioms,  and  a  few  Syriac  words. ^  The  chief 
difference  between  the  Syriac  ana  Chaldee  consists  in  the 
vowel  points  or  mode  of  pronunciation ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  forms  of  their  respective  letters  are  very  dissimilar, 
yet  the  correspondence  between  the  two  dialects  is  so  close, 
that  if  the  Chaldee  be  written  in  Syriac  characters  without 

Soints,  it  becomes  Syriac,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  in- 
ection  in  the  formation  of  the  Verbs.*  The  earliest  document 
still  extant  in  the  Syriac  dialect  is  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  §  3.  infra.  The  great 
assistance,  which  a  knowledge  of- this  dialect  affords  to  the 
critical  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  illustrated 
at  considerable  length  by  the  elder  Michaelis,  in  a  philologi- 
cal dissertation,  originaUy  published  in  1756,  and  reprinted 
in  the  first  volume  of  MM.  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  "  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicarum."^ 

II.  Though  more  remotely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than 
either  of  the  preceding  dialects,  the  Arabic  Language  pos- 
sesses sufficient  analogy  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  former, 
and  is  not,  perhaps,  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Chaldee  or 
the  Syriac;  particularly  as  it  is  a  living  language,  in  which 
almost  every  subject  hiaa  Oeen  discussed,  and  has  received 
the  minutest  investigation  from  native  writers  and  lexicogra- 
phers. The  Arabic  language  has  many  roots  in  common 
with  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  this  again  contains  very  many 
words  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings that  are  extant,  but  which  exist  in  the  Arabic  language. 
1  ne  learned  Jews,  who  flourished  in  Spain  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  century  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors, 
were  the  first  who  applied  Arabic  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Hebrew  language;  and  subsequent  Christian  writers,  as 
Bochart,  the  elder  Schultens,  Olaus  Celsius,  and  others,  have 
diligently  and  successfully  applied  the  Arabian  historians, 
geographers,  and  authors  on  natural  history,  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Bible.^ 

The  Ethiopic  language,  which  is  immediately  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  has  been  applied  with  great  advantage  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  by  Bochart,  De  Dieu,  tlot- 
tinger,  and  Ludolph  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  Ethio- 
pic grammar  and  lexicon)  ;8  and  PfeifiFer  has  explained  a  few 
passages  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Persian  lan^age.^ 

III.  The  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languages  are  of  considerable 
use  in  sacred  criticism.  They  may  lead  us  to  discover  the 
occasions  of  such  false  readings  as  transcribers  unskilled  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  accustomed  to  some  of  the  other  dialects, 
have  made  by  writing  words  in  the  form  of  that  dialect,  in- 
stead of  the  Hebrew  form.  Further,  the  knowledge  of  these 
languages  will  frequently  serve  to  prevent  ill-grounded  con- 
jectures that  a  passage  is  corrupted,  by  showing  that  the 
common  reading  is  susceptible  of  the  very  sense  which  such 
passage  requires ;  and  wnen  different  readings  are  found  in 
copies  of  the  Bible,  these  languages  may  sometimes  assist  us 
in  determining  which  of  them  ought  to  be  preferred.'" 

»  .lahn,  Elcmenta  Aramaicae  Lineuac,  p.  2.  Walton's  Prolegomena,  c.  xii. 
§2,  3.  (pp.  559— 562.  edit.  Dathli.)  Rigge's  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Lareuage, 
pp.  9—12.  (Boston,  Mass.  lSi2.)  To  his  excellent  Chaldee  GraiumEr  Mr.  R. 
has  appended  a  Chrestomathy,  containing  the  bibhcal  Chaldee  passa^e^ 
and  select  portions  of  the  Targums  with  very  useful  notes  and  a  vocabu' 
lary,  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  dialect  to  the  biblical  student. 

«  Masclef,  Gramm.  Hebr.  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  Wotton's  Misna,  vol.  i.  praef.  p. 
xviii. 

»  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xiii.  §  2,  3,  4,  5.  (pp.  594—603.) 

•  D.  Cliristiani  Bcnedicti  Michaelis  Dissertatio  Philologica,  qua  Luniina 
Syriaca  pro  illustrando  Ebraismo  Sacro  exibentur  (Hala;,  1756),  in  Poll's 
and  Ruperti's  Sylloge,  torn.  i.  pp.  170 — 244.  The  editors  have  inserted  in  the 
notes  some  additional  observations  from  Michaeli.s's  own  copy. 

'  Hauer,  Herm.  Sarr.  pp.  82,  83.  106,  107.  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xiv.  12—7.  M. 
(pp.  635—611.  649.)    Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  28. 

•  Hauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  107.    Walton,  Prol.  c.  xvi.  §6—8.  (pp.  674—678.) 
»  Uubia  Vexata,  cent.  iv.  no.  66.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  420—422.)  and  Herm. 

Sa-ra,  c-  vi.  §  9.  (Ibid.  torn,  ii    p.  648.)    Walton,  ProL  c.  xvi.  §  5.  (pp.  691 

DlBj) 

">  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  63.— For  Notices  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cramraars  and  Lexicons  of  the  Cognate  Languages,  see  the  Bibliogra 
FHicAL  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Pabt  n.  0^^.  IV.  Sect.  IV. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CRITICAL    HISTOUT    OF    THE    TEXT    OF    THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION  I.  * 

HISTORY   AND    CONDITION   OF   THE    TEXT    OF    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 
<§   1.    HISTOUT    OF    THE    HEBllEW    TEXT. 

r.  From  the  wntinff  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  until  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  1.  History  of  the  Pentateuch;  2.  An- 
cient history  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament. — II.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masorites ; 
1.  History  of  the  text  in  the  first  century  ;  3.  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  centiiry  ;  3.  Particularly  in  the  time  of  Jerome. — 
III.  From  the  age  of  the  Jilasorites  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing ;  1.  Object  of  the  J\Iasora, — its  object  and  critical 
value;  2,  Oriental  and  occidental  readings ;  3.  Recensions  of  Aaron  ben  Asher  and  Jacob  beii  JVaphtali;  4.  Standard 
copies  of  the  Hebreiu  Scriptures  in  the  tivelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. — IV.  From  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  to 
our  own  time. 


The  Critical  History  of  the  T^xt  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  divided  into  various  periods.  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
specified  .six,-  Bauer  divides  it  into  livo  principal  epochs, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  periods ;  Jahn  has  five 

f)eriods ;  and  Muntinghe,  whose  arrangement  is  here  adopted, 
las  disposed  it  into  four  periods,  viz.  1.  From  tjie  writing 
of  the  Hebrew  books  until  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ;  2.  From 
the  time  of  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masorites;  3.  From  the 
age  of  the  Masorites  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing; 
and,  4.  From  the  invention  of  printing  to  our  own  time. 

I.  History  of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  writing  of 
THE  books  of  the  Old  Testament  until  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

1.  We  commence  with  the  Pentateuch,  concerning  the 
earliest  history  of  which  we  have  more  minute  information 
than  we  have  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Previously  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Penta- 
teuch was  deposited  byi  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
(Deut.  xxxi.  24 — 26.),  to  be  consulted  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
after  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice,  it  was  deposited  in 
the  treasury,  together  with  all  the  succeedino-  productions 
of  the  inspired  writers.  On  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  autographs  of  the  sacred 
books  are  supposed  to  have  perished :  but  some  learned  men 
have  conjectured  that  they  were  preserved,  because  it  does 
not  appear  that  Nebuchadnezzar  evinced  any  particular  en- 
mity against  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  in  the  account  of  the 
sacred  things  carried  to  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  Jer.  lii.),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sacred  books. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact,  that  copies  of  these  auto- 
graphs were  carried  to  Babylon ;  for  we  find  the  prophet 
Daniel  quoting  the  law  (Dan.  ix.  11.  13.),  and  also  expressly 
mentioning  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (ix.  2.),  which  he 
could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  never  seen  them.  We  are 
further  informed  that,  on  the  finishing  of  the  temple  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius,  the  Jewish  worsliip  was  fully  re-esta- 
blished, according  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Moses  (Ezra 
vi.  18.) ;  which  would  have  been  impracticable,  if  the  Jews 
had  not  had  copies  of  the  law  then  among  them.  But  what 
still  more  clearly  proves  that  they  must  have  had  transcripts 
of  their  sacred  writings  during,  as  well  as  subsequent  to,  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  people  re- 
quested Ezra  to  produce  the  law  of  Moses  (Nehem.  viii.  1.), 
they  did  not  entreat  him  to  get  it  dictated  ctnew  to  them ;  but 
that  he  would  bring  forth- we  book  of  the  law  of  3Ioses,  lohich 
the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel.  Further,  long  before  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  another  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans,  which  has  been  preserved  to 
our  time ;  and  though  it  differs  in  some  instances  from  the' 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  accu- 
rately agrees  with  the  Jewish  copies.^  And  in  the  year  286 
or  285  before  the  Christian  aera,  the  Pentateuch  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek  language  ;3  and  this  version,  whatever 
errors  may  now  be  detected  in  it,  was  so  executed  as  to  show 
that  the  text,  from  which  it  was  made,  agreed  with  tjie  text 
which  we  now  have. 

»  So  it  should  be  rendered ;— not  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  See  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  Diss.  ii.  p.  298. 

«  See  a  fuller  account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  infra,  sect.  ii.  pp. 
43,  44. 

'  See  a  critical  account  of  the  Septuagint  version,  in  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii. 
S  2.  infra. 


2.  With  regard  to  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible. — About  fifty 
years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  consequent 
re-establishiflent  of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  generallj'  ad- 
mitted that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled ;  but 
by  whom  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  is  a  question 
on  which  there  is  considerable  diflference  of  opinion.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  contended  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  by 
Ezra  himself  i.  because,  though  he  has  related  his  zealous 
efforts  in  restoring  the  law  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  yet  on 
the  settlement  of  the  canon  he  is  totally  silent;  and  the 
silence  of  Nehemiah,  who  has  recorded  the  pious  labours  of 
Ezra,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Josephus,  who  is  diffuse  in' 
his  encomiums  on  him,  has  further  been  ur^ed  as  a  presump- 
tive argument  why  he  could  not  have  collected  the  Jewish 
writings.  But  to  these  hypothetical  reasonings  we  may 
oppose  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Jewish  church,  uncon- 
tradicted both  by  their  enemies  and  by  Christians,  that  Ezra, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue 
(among  whom  were  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malacni),  did  collect  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings 
as  he  could,  and  from  them  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
writings,  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  prophecy  of  Mala- 
chi ;  which  were  subsequently  annexed  to  the  canon  by 
Simon  the  Just,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
great  synagogue.  In  this  Esdrine  tejct,  the  errors  of  the 
former  copyists  were  corrected  ;  and  Ezra  (being  himself  an 
inspired  writer)  added  in  several  places,  throughout  the 
books  of  this  edition,  what  appeared  necessary  to  illustrate, 
connect,  or  complete  them.''  Whether  Ezra's  own  copy  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  perished  in  the  pillage  of  the  temple 
by  Antioclius  Epiphanes,  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  nor  is  it  material,  since  we  know  that  Judas 
Maccabseus  repaired  the  temple,  and  replaced  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  divine  worship  (1  Mace.  iv. 
36 — 59.),  which  included  a  correct,  if  not  Ezra's  own,  copy 
of  the  Scriptures.*  It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  this  latter 
temple  an  ark  was  constructed,  in  which  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews  w^ere  preserved  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusa-r 
lem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  by  the  Romans 
under  Titus,  before  whom  the  volume  of  the  law  was  carried 
in  triumph,  among  the  other  spoils  which  had  been  taken  at 
Jerusalem.^ 

II.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  from  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masorites. 

1.  As  the  Jews  were  dispersed  through  various  countries, 
to  whose  inhabitants  Greek  was  vernacular,  they  gradually 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  this  language,  and  even  cMk|* 
vated  Greek  literature :  it  cannot  therefore  excite  surprtH, 
that  the  Septuagint  version  should  be  so  generally  used,  as 
to  cause  the  Hebrew  original  to  be  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Hence,  the  former  was  read  in  the  synagogues  :  it  appears 
to  have  been  exclusively  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  Jew, 
Philo,  and  it  was  most  frequently,  though  not  solely,  con- 
sulted by  Josephus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew.' 

4  Pride.'.'ix's  Connection,  part  i.  book  v.  sub  anno  446.  vol.  i.  pp.  329 — 344. 
and  the  aulhorilies  there  cited.  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet. 
Test.  pp.  ai.  308,  309. 

»  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

e  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  §  11. 

'  Muntinghe,  Exnositio  Critlces  Sacra,  pp.  51,  52.  Jahn  et  Ackermann. 
Introd.  ad  Libros  Vet.  FcEd.  §  90. 
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2.  In  the  second  century,  both  Jews  and  Christians  ap- 
plied themselves  sedulously  to  the  study  of  the  Hi^brew 
Scriptures.  Besides  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version  (if 
indeed  this  was  not  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury), which  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  fur  the  Syrian 
Christians,  three  Greek  versions  were  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted ;  one  for  the  Jews  by  A(iuila,  an  apostate  frorn  ('hris- 
tianity  to  Judaism,  and  two  for  the  Ebionites  or  semi-Chris- 
tians by  Theodotion  and  Symmacluis.'  The  Hebrew  text, 
as  it  existed  in  the  East  from  year  200  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  is  presented  to  us  by  Orijren  in  his  IJexanIa,  by 
•Jonathan  in  his  Tarjrum  or  Paraphrase  on  the  Propinas,  and 
by  the  rabbins  in  the  Gemnras  or  Commentaries  on  the  Misiia 
or  Traditionary  Expositions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Tlu; 
varieties  are  scarcely  more  numerous  or  more  important  than 
in  the  version  of  the  second  century.  But  the  discrepancies, 
which  were  observed  in  tho  Hebrew  mamiscripts  in  tlie 
second  or  at  least  in  the  third  century,  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Jews,  who  be<ran  to  collate  copies,  and  to  collect  va- 
rious readinos  ;  which,  bein^  distributed  into  several  classes, 
appear  in  the  .lerusalem  TaGnud  about  the  year  280.  Tlicy 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  anoiD  imj?  (ir/rn  sopiieniKi),  or  the  Rejection  of  the 
Scribes  :  to  this  cliiss  bclonn;  five  places,  in  which  the  reader  is 
directed  to  reject  the  prefix  i  van,  which  was  found  in  the  He- 
brew text. 2  As  we  have  no  informatiim  concerning  the  "  rejec- 
tion of  the  scribes,"  except  the  sliprht  notice  contained  in  tiic 
Talmud,  Morin  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  some 
corrections  and  a  revision  of  the  sacred  text  made  hy  some  Jew- 
ish doctors,  whose  time  and  circumstances  are  utterly  unknown. ' 

(2.)  0>-iSlD  Jipn  ('nintuN  soeneiiiM),  or  the  Correction  of  the 
Scribes,  contains  sixteen  or  eighteen  places,  whicli  were  cor- 
rupted in  the  Hi;brew  manuscripts,  and  the  correct  reading  of 
which  was  restored  by  the  collation  of  copies. 

(3.)  Erlr<tordinart/  Points  placed  over  one,  more,  or  all  the 
letters  of  some  word,  whicli,  as  appears  from  the  collation  of 
ancient  versions  and  the  Samaritan  text,  denote  that  those  words 
and  letters  were  not  found  by  the  copyists  in  some  manuscripts. 
Of  this  description  of  various  reaiings  there  are  fifteen  examples. 
Jahn  !is''ribes  the  origin  of  these  points — or  at  least  of  many  of 
them — to  the  unwillingness  of  a  transcriber  to  erase  a  letter  or 
word  improperly  written,  which  he  rather  chose  to  denounce  by 
this  extraordinary  point,  while  othei  subsequent  copyists  tran- 
scribed the  points  along  with  the  word.' 

(4.)  In  many  Jewish  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  word  is  often  found  with  a  small  circle  annexed 
to  it,  or  with  an  asterisk  over  it,  and  a  word  written  in  the  margin 
of  the  same  line.  The  former  is  called  the  3^pp  (kh^tib),  that 
is,  -loritten,  and  the  latter,  iip  (Keui),  that  is,  read  or  reading, 
as  if  to  intimate,  write  in  this  manner,  but  read  in  that  manner. 
For  instance,  when  they  meet  with  certain  words,  they  substi- 
tute others  :  thus,  instead  of  the  sacred  name  Jehovah,  they 
substitute  Adonai  or  Elohim  ;  and  in  lieu  of  terms  not  strictly 
consistent  with  decency,  they  pronounce  others  less  indelicate  or 
more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  propriety.' 

(5.)  The  a>n>3D  (sbiiiim)  are  critical  conjectures  of  the 
more  ancient  rabbins,  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture.^ 

3.  The  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
during  the  fifth  centurj',  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion made  by  Jerome  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  two  sources  several  important  facts  have  been 
Collecli;d,  particularly  that 

(1.)  The  Old  Testament  contninr^d  the  same  books  wliirh  nro. 
at  present  found  in  our  copies. 

(2.)  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  letters  was  the  same  which  we 
now  have,  as  is  evident  from  Jerome's  frequently  taking  notice 
of  the  similar  letters,  bcth  and  caph,  resh  and  daleth,  mem  and 
samcch,  «fec. 

(3.)  The  modem  vowel  points,  accents,  and  other  diacritic 
signs  were  utterly  unknown  to  Jerome.  Some  words  were  of 
doubtful  meaning  to  him,  because  they  were  destitute  of  vowels. 

»  An  account  of  tticse  versions  and  of  tlic  biblical  labours  of  Origen  is 
given  in  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  §2.  infra. 

»  Bauer  lias  given  the  examples  at  lennrthjin  his  Critica  Sacra,  p.  208. 

s  Morini  Exercilationes  Biblicse,  lib.  ii.  exercit.  22.  cap.  i.  §6. 

«  Muntiiighe,  E.vpositio  Crit.  Sacra?,  p.  55.  Jahn  et  Ackennann,  Inlrod. 
5 107.  Cappel's  Criiica  Sacra  by  Vogel  and  Scharfenberg,  torn.  i.  p.  455. 

'The  Keri  ami  Klietib  are  copiously  discussed  by  Bishop  Walton,  Pro- 
»rg.  viii.  §§  18— 2tj.  Capnel,  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  iii.  c.  i. — iii.  xiv. — xvi.,  and  by 
Mr.  Whitlalter,  in  his  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  114—178. 

«  See  a  full  account  of  them  in  Cappel's  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
Vol.  I.  2  C 


(4.)  The  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  did  not  exist  in  any 
Hebrew  MSS. ;  but  it  should  seem  that  both  the  Hebrew  original 
and  the  Soptuagint  Grt-uk  version  were  divided  into  larger  sec- 
tions, which  dilfcr  from  those  in  our  copies,  because  Jerome,  in 
his  commentary  on  Amos  vi.  9.,  says  that  what  is  the  beginning 
of  another  chapter  in  the  Hebrew,  is  in  the  Septnagint  the  end 
of  the  preceding.' 

(5.)  The  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  Jerome  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Masorctic  text ;  though  there  are  a  few  unim- 
portant various  readings." 

III.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  from  the  Age  of 

THE  MaSOKITES  TO  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  ArT  OF  PRINTING. 

I.  Afl(;r  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  various  countries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  some  of  those  who  were  settled  in  the  East  applied 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  opened  various 
schools,  in  w'.iieh  they  taught  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  academies  was  that  established 
at  Tiberias  in  Pal(!Stine,  which  Jerome  mentions  as  existing 
in  the  fifth  century.s  The  doctors  of  this  school,  early  in 
the  sixth  century,  agreed  to  revise  the  sacred  text,  and  issue 
an  accurate  edition  of  it;  for  which  purpose  they  collected 
all  the  scattered  critical  and  gr^iimatical  observations  they 
could  obtain,  which  appearecl  Ckely  to  contribute  towards 
fixing  both  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  into. 
one  book,  which  they  called  mio=)  (musor^h),  that  is,  ira- 
d.lion,  bticauso  it  con.sisted  of  remarks  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  others.  Some  rabbinical  authors  pretend  that, 
when  God  gave  the  law  to  ■Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught 
him,  first,  its  (rue  readini^,  and,  secondly,  its  true  interpre- 
latiuii .-  and  that  both  these  were  handed  down  by  oral  tra- 
dition, from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  length  they 
were  committed  to  writing.  The  former  of  these,  viz.  the 
true  reading,  is  the  subject  of  the  Masora  ;  the  latter  or  true 
interpretation  is  that  of  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  Masoretic  notes  and  criticisms  relate  to  the  books, 
verses,  words,  letters,  vowel  points,  and  accents.  The 
Masori/es  or  INlassorets,  as  the'inventors  of  this  system  were 
called,  were  the  first  who  distinguished  the  books  and  sec- 
tions of  books  into  verses.  They  marked  the  number  of  all 
the  verses  of  each  book  and  section,  and  placed  the  amount 
at  the  end  of  each  in  numeral  letters,  or  in  some  symbolical 
word  formed  out  of  them ;  and  they  also  marked  tfie  middle 
verse  of  each  book.  Further,  they  noted  the  verses  where 
something  was  sujjposed  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  words  which 
they  believed  to  be  changed  ;  the  letters  which  tliey  deemed 
to  be  superfluous  ;  the  repetitions  of  the  same  verses ;  the 
ditferent  reading  of  the  words  which  are  redundant  or  defec- 
tive;  the  number  of  times  that  the  same  word  i.s  found  at  itie 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse  ;  the  different  significa- 
tions of  the  same  word  ;  the  agreement  or  conjunction  of  one 
word  with  another;  what  letters  are  pronounced,  and  what 
are  inverted,  together  with  such  as  hang  perpendicular, 
and  they  took  the  number  of  each,  for  the  Jews  cherish  the 
sacred  books  with  such  reverence,  that  they  make  a  scruple 
of  changing  the  situation  of  a  letter  which  is  evidently  mis- 
placed ;  supposing  that  some  mystery  has  occasioned  the 
alteration.  1  hey  have  likewise  reckoned  which  is  the  middle 
letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  middle  clause  of  each 
book,  and  how  many  times  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs 
in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  following  table  from 
Bishop  Walton  will  give  an  idea  of  their  laborious  minute- 
ness in  these  researches  : — 

Times. 

N  Alcph occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 42377 

3  Beth 38218 

J   Gimel 29537 

T  Daleth 32.530 

n  He 47554 

^   V«u 76922 

I  Zain 22867 

n  Cheth .V 23447 

13  Teth T. 1 1052 

>   Yod ., 66420 

3   Caph 48253 

•?  Lamed 41517 

'  In  Hebraicis  alterius  hoc  capituli  esordium  est;  apud  LXX  varo  fini* 
superioris. 
»  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  212—215. 
•  Praefat.  ad  Couiment.  in  libros  Pandipomenon. 
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Times. 

n  Mem occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 77778 

J  Nun 41696 

D  Samech 1 3580 

p  Ain 20175 

B  Pe 22725 

X  Tsaddi 21882 

p  Koph 22972 

n  Resch 22147 

V  Shin 32148 

n  Tau 593431 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Masora  of  the  Jews.  At  first,  it 
did  not  accompany  the  text ;  afterwards  the  greatest  part  of 
it  was  written  in  the  margin.  In  order  to  bring  it  within  the 
margin,  it  became  necessary  to  abridge  the  work  itself.  This 
abridgment  was  called  the  little  Masora,  Masora  parva,- 
but,  being  found  too  short,  a  more  copious  abridgment  was 
inserted,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
great  Masora,  Munora  magna.  The  omitted  parts  were  added 
at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  called  the  final  Masora,  Masora 
finalis.^ 

The  age  when  the  Masorites  lived  has  been  much  contro- 
verted. Some  ascribe  the  Masoretic  notes  to  Moses ;  others 
attribute  them  to  Ezra  anJkhe  members  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, and  their  successors  after  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
worship,  on  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Archbishop 
Usher  places  the  Masorites  before  the  time  of  Jerome; 
Cappel,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ;  Bishop  Marsh  is  of 
opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  ;  Bishop  Walton,  Basnage,  Jahn,  and  others, 
refer  them  to  the  rabbins  of  Tiberias  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  suppose  that  they  commenced  the  Masora,  which  was 
augmented  and  continued  at  ditferent  times,  by  various  au- 
thors ;  so  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  one" 
age..  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  which  we  think  the  most 
probable,  we  may  remark,  that  the"  notes  which  relate  to  the 
variations  in  the  pointing  of  particular  words,  must  have 
been  made  after  the  introduction  of  the  points,  and  conse- 
quently after  the  Talmud  ;  other  notes  must  have  been  made 
before  the  Talmud  was  finished,  because  it  is  from  these  notes 
that  it  speaks  of  the  points  over  the  letters,  and  of  the  varia- 
tions in  their  size  ana  position.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
ivhok  was  not  the  work  of  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias ;  fur- 
ther, no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  to  prove  the  Masora  the 
work  of  Ezra,  or  his  contemporaries  ;  much  appears  to  show 
it  was  not :  for,  in  the  first  place,  most  of  the  notes  relate  to 
the  vowel  points,  which,  we  have  seen,^  were  not  introduced 
until  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time,  and  the 
remarks  made  about  the  shape  and  position  of  the  letters  are 
unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer,  being  more  adapted  to  the 
superstition  of  the  rabbins,  than  to  the  gravity  of  a  divine 

«  Bishop  Walton's  rrolegom.  c.  viii.  §8.  p.  275.  edit.  Dathii.  In  the  last 
century,  an  anonymous  writer  published  the  following  calculation  ^railar 
to  that  of  the  Masorites,  for  the  Enolish  Version  of  the  Bible,  under  the 
tiUe  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Dissected.  It  is  said  to  have  occupied 
three  years  of  the  compiler's  life,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  trilling 
employments  to  which  superstition  has  led  mankind. 

THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENT    DISSECTED. 

Books  in  the  Old. ...  39    In  the  New 27    Total 66 

Chapters 929    260     1,1S9 

Verses 23,214    7,9.59    31,17-3 

Words 592.439     181,2.53    773,692 

Letters 2,728,800     838,380    3,567  ISO 

Apocrypha 

Chaptei-s ia3 

Verses 6,031 

Words 252,185 

The  middle  chapter,  and  the  least  in  the  Bible,  is  Psalm  117. 
The  middle  verse  is  the  eighth  of  the  118th  Psalm. 
The  middle  line  2d  of  Chronicles,  4th  chapter,  16th  verse. 
The  word  and  occurs  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  35,513  times. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  10,681  times. 
The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6855  times. 

Old  Testament. 

The  middle  book  is  Proverbs.  , 

The  middle  chapter  is  .Job  29th. 

The  middle  verse  is  2d  Chronicles,J20th  chapter,  between  the  17th  and 

18th  verses.  ? 

The  least  verse  is  1st  Chronicles,  l#chapter  and  25th  verse. 

New  Testament. 
The  middle  book  is  Thessalonians  2d. 
The  middle  chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 
The  middle  verse  is  chapter  17th  of  Acts,  17th  verse. 
The  least  verse  is  Uth  chapter  of  John,  verse  35. 

The  21st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  Letters  in  the  Alpha- 
bet except  j. 

The  19th  chapter  of  the  2d  of  Kings  and  the  37th  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 
»  Butler's  Horse  Biblicse,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
s  See  pp.  191, 192.  of  the  present  volume. 


teacher.  Secondly,  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  prophets 
collected  various  readings  of  their  own  prophecies,  though 
we  find  tliis  has  been  done,  and  makes  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Masora.  TIdrdly,  The  rabbins  have  never  scnipled  to 
abridge,  alter,  or  reject  any  part  of  these  notes,  and  to  inter- 
mix their  own  observations,  or  those  of  others,  which  is  a 
proof  that  they  did  not  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of  the 
prophets  ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  possess  equal  authority 
witti  the  text,  and  should  be  treated  with  the  saine  regard. 
Lastly,  Since  all  that  is  useful  in  the  Masora  appears  to  nave 
been  written  since  Ezra's  time,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to 
him  what  is  useless  and  trifling ;  and  from  these  different 
reasons  it  may  be  concluded  that  no  part  of  the  Masora  was 
written  by  Ezra.  And  even  though  we  were  to  admit  that 
he  began  it,  that  would  not  lead  us  to  receive  the  present 
system  in  the  manner  the  Jews  do,  because,  since  we  cannot 
now  distinguish  what  he  wrote,  and  since  we  find  many 
things  in  it  plainly  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer,  we  may 
justly  refuse  it  the  credit  due  to  inspiration,  unless  his  part 
were  actually  separated  from  what  is  the  work  of  others. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  what  is  called  the  Ma- 
sora is  entitled  to  no  greater  reverence  or  attention  than  may 
be  claimed  by  any  other  human  compilation.^ 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  Masoretic  system  of  notation, 
the  learned  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion.  Some  have  highly 
commended  the  undertaking,  and  have  considered  the  work 
of  the  Masorites  as  a  monument  of  stupendous  labour  and 
unwearied  assiduity,  and  as  an  admirable  invention  for  deli- 
vering the  sacred  text  from  a  multitude  of  equivocations  and 
perplexities  to  which  it  was  liable,  and  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  rashness  of  transcribers  and 
critics,  who  often  made  alterations  in  the  text  on  their  own 
private  authority.  Others,  however,  have  altogether  censured 
the  design,  suspecting  that  the  Masorites  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  text  by  substituting,  for  the  ancient  and  true  reading 
of  their  forefathers,  another  reading  more  favourable  to  their 
prejudices,  and  more  opposite  to  Christianity,  whose  testi- 
monies and  proofs  they  were  desirous  of  weakening  as  much 
as  possible. 

Without  adopting  either  of  these  extremes,  Bishop  Marsh 
observes,  that  "  the  text  itself,  as  regulated  by  the  learned 
Jews  of  Tiberias,  was  probably  the  result  of  a  collation  of 
manuscripts.  But  as  those  Hebrew  critics  were  cautious  of 
introducing  too  many  corrections  into  the  text,  they  noted  in 
the  margins  of  their  manuscripts,  or  in  their  critical  collec- 
tions, such  various  readings,  derived  from  other  manuscripts, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  their  predecessors,  as  appeared  to 
be  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  the  real  origin  of  those  mar- 
ginal or  Masoretic  readings  which  we  find  in  many  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  the  propensity  of  the  later  Jews 
to  seek  mystical  meanings  in  the  plainest  facts  gradually  in- 
duced the  belief  that  both  textual  and  marginal  readings  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sacred  writers  themselves ;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter were  transmitted  to  posterity  by  ora/ tradition,  as  conveying 
some  mysterious  application  of  the  toritten  words.  They 
were  regarded  therefore  as  materials,  not  of  criticism,  but  of 
interpretation.^''^  The  same  eminent  critic  elsewhere  remarks, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  Masorites  to  preserve 
the  sacred  text  without  variations,  "  if  their  success  has  not 
been  complete,  either  in  establishing  or  preserving  the  Hebrew 
text,  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  only  fault  which  is  com- 
mon to  every  human  effort.''^ 

2.  In  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  centuries, 
the  Jews  had  two  celebrated  academies,  one  at  Babykm  in 
the  east,  and  another  at  Tiberias  in  the  west ;  where  their 
literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  Scriptures  were  very  fre- 
quently transcribed.  Hence  arose  two  receiisions  or  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  were  collated  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century.  The  differences  or  various  readings  ob- 
served in  them  were  noted,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
time  under  the  appellation  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
or  Eastern  and  Western  Readings.  They  are  variously 
computed  at  210,  216,  and  220,  and  are  printed  by  Bishop 
Walton  in  the  Appendix  to  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Poly- 
glott  Bible.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  these 
various  readings  is  found  in  the  Septuagint :  they  do  not  re- 
late to  vovy-el  points  or  accents,  nor  do  any  of  them  aflfect  the 
sense.  Our  printed  editions  vary  from  the  eastern  readings 
in  fifty-five  places.' 

«  Waehner's  Antiquitates  Hebreeorum,  vol.  i.  pp.  93—137.  Walton,  Prol. 
viii.  §§1 — 16. 

'  Lectures  in  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  84.  *  Ibid.  p.  98. 

■>  Walton,  Proleg.  viii.  §§  27, 28.  Cappel,  Cntica  Sacra,  lib.  iii.  c.  17.  Bauer 
Critica  Sacra,  pp.  223,  234. 
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.  3.  The  attention  paid  by  the  .lows  to  the  study  of  the 
Scrinttires,  during  this  poriod,  is  further  evinced  by  several 
Chaldee  paraphrases  which  were  made  about  tliis  time,  and 
by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Scriptures  executed  by  rabbi 
Saadias  Gaon,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  died  a.  d.  942,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  §  3.  infra. 

To  the  tenth  century  may  be  referred  the  completiorwand 
establishment  of  the  modern  system  of  vowel  points.  At 
length,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Aaron  ben 
AsHER,  president  of  the  academy  at  Tiberias,  and  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali,  president  of  the  academy  at  Babylon,  collated  the 
manuscripts  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  .lews.  The  dis- 
crepancies obs(?rvcd  by  these  eminent  Jewish  scholars  amount 
to  upwards  of  8G1 ;  with  one  single  exception,  they  relate  to 
the  vowel  points,  and  conseciueutly  are  of  little  value;  they 
are  also  printed  by  Bishop  Walton.  The  western  Jews,  and 
our  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  almost  wholly 
follow  the  recension  of  Aaron  ben  AsheT.' 

4.  The  learned  Jews,  who  removed  to  Europe  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  brought  with  them  pointed  manu- 
scripts ;  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  copies  were 
transcribed  witli  greater  care  than  was  exercised  in  succeed- 
ing ages.  Ill  mfiking  these  transcripts  the  copyists  adopted 
certain  exemplars,  which  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  cor- 
rectness, as  the  standard  texts.  These  standard  copies  bear 
tlie  names  of  the  Codex  of  Hillel,  of  Ben  Asher,  which  is 
also  called  the  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  or  Egyptian  Codex,  of 
Ben  Naphtali,  or  the  Babylonian  Codex,  the  Pentateuch  of 
Jericho,  and  the  Codex  Sinai. 

(1.)  The  (/ODEx  OF  HiLLEL  was  a  celebrated  manuscript 
which  rabbi  Kimchi  (who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century)  says 
that  he  saw  at  Toledo,  though  rabbi  Zacuti,  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  states  that  part  of 
it  had  been  sold  and  sent  into  Africa.  Who  this  Hillel  was, 
the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  some  have  supposed 
tliat  he  was  tlie  very  eminent  ral)bi  Hillel,  who  lived  about 
sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  others  imagine  that  he 
was  the  grandson  of  the  illustrious  rabbi  Jehudah  Hakkadosh, 
who  wrote  the  Misna,  and  that  he  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century.  Others,  again,  suppose  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  Jew,  named  Hillel;  but  Bauer,  with  greater 
probability,  supposes  the  manuscript  to  have  been  of  more 
recent  date,  and  written  in  Spain,  because  it  contains  the 
vowel  points,  and  all  the  other  grammatical  minutias;  and 
that  the  feigned  name  of  Hillel  was  inscribed  on  its  title  in 
order  to  enhance  in  value. 

(2,)  (3.)  The  Codices  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali 
have  already  been  noticed.  We  may,  however,  state,  on  the 
Buthority  of  Maimonides,  that  the  first  of  these  was  held  in 
most  rej^ute  in  Egypt,  as  having  been  revised  and  corrected 
in  very  many  places  by  Ben  Asher  himself,  and  that  it  was 
the  exemplar  which  he  (Maimonides)  followed  in  copying 
the  law,  in  conformity  with  tlie  custom  of  the  Jews. 

(4.)  The  CoDEx  of  Jericho  is  highly  commended  by  rabbi 
Ellas  Levita,  as  being  the  most  eoitect  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  exhibiting  the  defective  and  full  words. 

(5.)  The  Codex  Sinai  was  a  very  correct  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  characterized  by  some  variation  in  the  accents, 
in  which  respect  it  diiTered  from  the  preceding  exemplar.^ 

Lastly,  to  this  period  may  be  referred  the  division  of  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  into  chapters  by  cardinal  Hugo 
de  Sancto  Victore,  who  died  in  1260,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  sect,  iii,  §  1,  of  this  chapter. 

IV,  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  from  the  Invention 
OF  the  Art  of  Printing  to  ocr  own  Time. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  were  committed  to  the  press ;  at  first  in  de- 
tached portions,  and  afterwards  the  entire  Bible. 

The  earliest  printed  portion  was  the  book  of  Psalms,  with 
the  commentary  of  rabbi  Kimchi:  it  appeared  in  1477,  with- 
out any  indication  of  the  piaco  where  it  was  printed.  In 
1482  the  Pentateuch  was  published  at  Bologna:  at  Soncino, 
the  former  and  latter  prophets  were  accurately  printed  in 
1485-81),  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  commentary  of 
Kimchi ;  in  1487,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  commentary 
of  Kimchi,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Hagiographa,  appeared 
at  Naples  in  two  volumes /o/jo  according  to  Jann,  but  in  two 
volumes  quarto  according  to  De  Rossi,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  rabbi  Immanuel  on  the  Proverbs,  of  Ben  Gershom  on 
tlie  book  of  Job,  and  of  Kimchi  on  the  remaining  books. 

«  Walton,  Troleg.  viii.  §  29.  Cappel,  Criiica  Sacra,  lib.  iii.  c.  18.  Bauer, 
Critica  Sacra,  pp.  121—126. 

«  Walton,  Proleg.  viii.  §§  8— U.  Kennicott,  Diss.  Gen.  §155,  56.  Bauer, 
Critica  Sacra,  pp.  2^—226. 


The  most  ancient  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures 
was  printed  at  Soncino,  in  1488 :  it  was  followed  in  that 
printed  at  Brescia  in  1494.  In  1502 — 1517  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglott  was  printed  at  Alcala  or  Complutum  in  Spain. 
The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  after  manuscripts,  with  the  vowel 
points,  but  without  accents.  The  Hebrew  text  of  this  Poly- 
glott is  followed,  1.  In  the  Antwerp  Polytjlott  printed  in  15G9 
— 1572;  2.  In  the  Paris  Polyglott  printed  in  1G29 — 1645  at 
the  expense  of  M.  Le  Jay  ;  and,  3.  In  the  London  Polyglott 
edited  oy  Bishop  Walton  in  1G57,'  Two  celebrated  editions 
were  executed  oy  Cornelius  and  Daniel  Bomberg,  with  the 
Targums  and  Raobinical  Commentaries; — the  first  in  1518, 
under  the  care  of  Felix  Pratensis,  a  converted  Jew;  and  the 
second  in  1525—26,  under  the  care  of  Jacob  Ben  Chaim. 

The  Brescian  edition  of  1494,  the  Complutensian,  finished 
in  1517,  and  the  second  Bomberg  edition  of  1525-26,  are  the 
three  standard  texts,  after  which  all  subsequent  impressions 
have  been  printed,''  A  bibliographical  and  critical  account 
of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  given 
in  the  Bibliooraphical  Appendix  to  the  second  volume, 
Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I. 
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HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTA- 
TEUCH. 


I.  Origin  of  the  Samaritans. — II.  Account  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. — III.  Variations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
from  the  Hebrew, — IV.  Versions  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Sa.maritans. 

The  Samaritans  bein^  generally  considered  as  a  Jewish 
sect,  the  specification  ot  their  tenets  properly  belongs  to  the 
second  volume  of  this  work.  At  present,  it  will  oe  suflS- 
cient  to  remark  that  they  were  descended  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  Gentile  nations.  This  origin 
rendered  them  odious  to  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge them  as  Jewish  citizens,  or  to  permit  them  to  assist 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  In  consequence  of  this  rejection,  as  well  as 
of  other  causes  of  dissension,  the  Samaritans  erected  a  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituted  sacrifices  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  arose  that  in- 
veterate scliism  and  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  so  fre- 
auently  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Samaritans  (who  still  exist,  but  are  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers)  reject  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  except  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  Of  this  they  preserve 
copies  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters ;  which,  as  tnere  has 
been  no  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Jews 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  were 
the  same  that  Were  in  use  before  that  event,  though  subject 
to  such  variations  as  will  always  be  occasioned  by  frequent 
tranafcribing.  And  so  inconsiderable  are  the  variations  from 
our  Present  copies  (which  were  those  of  the  Jews),  that  by 
this  means  we  have  a  proof  that  those  important  books  have 
been  preserved  uncorrupted  for  the  space  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are 
the  same  which  were  actually  ^^Titten  by  Moses, 

II,  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Pent.\teuch. 
Although  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  known  to  and 

cited  by  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of  Gaza, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Jerome,  Syncellus,  and  other  ancient 
fathers,  yet  it  afterwards  fell  into  oblivion  for  upwards  of  a 
thousancl  years,  so  that  its  very  existence  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned, Joseph  Scaliger  was  the  first  who  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  men  to  this  valuable  relic  of  antiquity;  and 
M,  Peiresc  procured  a  copy  froni  Egrypt,  which,  together  with 
the  ship  that  brought  it,  was  unfortunately  captured  by  pi- 
rates. More  successful  was  the  venerable  Archbishop  Usher, 
who  procured  six  copies  from  the  East;  and  from  another 
copy,  purchased  by  Pietro  della  Valle  for  M.  de  Sancy  (then 
ambassador  from  France  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  St.  Maloes),  Father  Morin us  printed  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Paris  Polyglott. 
This  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglott  by 
Bishop  Walton,  who  corrected  it  from  three  manuscripts 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Archbishop  Usher,  A  neat 
edition  of  this  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew  characters,  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Blayney,  in  octavo,  Oxford,  1790, 

»  See  a  bibliographical  account  of  the  Polyglott  editionsof  the  Bible  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  second  volume,  part  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  iv. 

«  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Vet.  Feed.  5 112.  Bauer,  Cri 
tica  Sacra,  pp.  229—231. 
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111.  Variations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  from 
THE  Hebrew. 

The  celebrated  critic,  Le  Clerc,'  has  instituted  a  minute 
comparison  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  Hebrew 
ext;  and  has,  with  much  accuracy  and  labour,  collected 
those  passages  in  which  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  is 
more  or  less" correct  than  the  latter.     For  instance, — 

1.  The  Samaritan  text  appears  to  be  more  correct  than  the 
Hebrew,  in  Gen.  ii.  4.  vii,  2.  xix.  19.  xx.  2.  xxiii.  16.  xxiv.  14. 
xlix.  10,  11.    1.  26.    Exod.  i.  2.  iv.  2. 

2.  It  is  expressed  viore  conformably  to  analogy,  in  Gen. 
sxxi.  39.  XXXV.  26.  xxxvii.  17.  xli.  34.  43.  xlvii.  3.  Deut. 
xxxii.  5. 

3.  It  has  glosses  and  additions  in  Gen.  xxix.  15.  xxx.  36. 
xli.  16.  Exod.  vii.  18.  viii.  23.  ix.  5.  xxi.  20.  xxii.  5.  xxiii.  10. 
xxxii.  9.    Lev.  i.  10.  xvii.  4.    Deut.  v.  21. 

4.  It  appears  to  have  been  altered  by  a  critical  hand,  in 
Gen.  ii.  2.  iv.  10.  ix.  5.  x.  19.  xi.  21.  xviii.  3.  xix.  12.  xx.  16. 
xxiv.  38.  55.  XXXV.  7.  xxxvi.  6.  xli.  50.  Exod.  i.  5.  xiii.  6.  xv. 
5.   Num.  xxii.  32. 

5.  It  is  more  full  than  the  Hebreiv  text,  in  Gen.  v.  8.  xi.  31. 
xix.  9.  xxvii.  34.  xxxix.  4'.  xliii.  25.  Exod.  xii.  40,  xl.  17. 
Num.  iv.  14.    Deut.  xx.  16. 

6.  It  is  defective  in  Gen.  xx.  16.  and  xxv.  14. 

It  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version  in  Gen.  iv.  8.  xix.  12. 
XX  16.  xxiii.  2.  xxiv.  55.  62.  xxvi.  18.  xxix.  27.  xxxv.  29. 
xxxix.  8.  xli.  16.  43.  xliii.  26.  xlix.  26.  Exod.  viii.  3.  and  in 
many  other  passages.     Though, 

7.  It  sometimes  varies  from  the  Septuagint,  as  in  Gen.  i.  7. 
V.  29.  viii.  3.  7.  xhx.  22.  Num.  xxii.  4. 

The  diflerences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuchs  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  usual  sources  of 
various  readings,  viz.  the  negligence  of  copyists,  introduction 
of  glosses  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  the  confounding  of 
similar  letters,  the  transposition  of  letters,  the  addition  of  ex- 
planatory words,  &c.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  however, 
is  of  great  use  and  authority  in  establishing  correct  readings  : 
in  many  instances  it  agrees  remarkabl}'  with  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint, and  it  contains  numerous  and  excellent  various  lec- 
tions, which  are  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  received 
Masoretic  readings,  and  are  lurther  confirmed  by  the  agree- 
ment of  other  ancient  versions. 

The  most  material  variations  between  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Hebrew,  which  affect  the  authority  of  the 
former,  occur,  first,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  patriarchal 
generations;  and,  secondly,  in  the  alteration  of  Ebal  into 
Gerizim  (Deut.  xxvii.),  in  order  to  support  their  separation 
from  the  Jews.  The  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch has  been  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales,  whose  arguments,  however,  will  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment ;2  and  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Penta- 
teuch, it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Samaritans,  their  known  re^'euce 
for  the  law,  our  Lord's  silence  on  the  subject  in  his  memora- 
ble conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  from  vari- 
ous other  topics ;  that  what  almost  all  biblical  critics  have 
hitherto  considered  as  a  wilful  corruption  by  the  Samaritans, 
is  in  all  probability  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  corruption 
is  to  be  charged  on  the  Jews  themselves.  In  judging  there- 
fore of  the  genuineness  of  a  reading,  we  are  not  to  declare 
absolutely  for  one  of  these  Pentateuchs  against  the  other,  but 
to  prefer  the  true  readings  in  both.  "  One  ancient  copy," 
Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  "  has 
been  received  from  the  Jews,  and  we  are  truly  thankful 
for  it:  another  ancient  copy  is  offered  by  the  Samaritans; 
let  us"  thankfully  accept  that  likewise.  Both  have  been  often 
transcribed ;  both  therefore  may  contain  errors.  They  differ 
in  many  instances,  therefore  the  errors  must  be  many.  Let 
the  two  parties  be  heard  without  prejudice;  let  their  evi- 
dences be  weighed  with  impartiality;  and  let  the  genuine 
words  of  Moses  be  ascertained  by  their  joint  assistance. 
Let  the  variations  of  all  the  manuscripts  on  each  side  be 
carefully  collected;  and  then  critically  examined  by  the  con- 
text and  the  ancient  versions.  If  the  Samaritan  copy  should 
be  found  in  some  places  to  correct  the  Hebrew,  yet  will  the 
Hebrew  copy  in  other  places  correct  the  Samaritan.  Each 
copy  therefore  is  invaluable ;  each  copy  therefore  demands 

«  Comment,  in  Pentateuch,  Index,  ii.  See  also  some  additional  observa- 
tions on  the  differences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs, 
in  Dr.  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  pp. 
43-^7.  ^^ 

»  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  80.  et  seg.  4to,  edition. 
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our  pious  veneration,  and  attentive  studj'.  The  Pentatencli 
will  never  be  understood  perfectly,  till  we  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  b'oth."^ 

IV.  Versions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

Of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  two  versions  are  extant;  one 
in  the  proper  Samaritan  dialect,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
Samaritan  Version,  and  another  in  Arabic. 

1.  The  Samaritan  version  was  made  in  Samaritan  charac 
ters,  from  the  Hebreeo-Samaritan  text  into  the  Samaritan 
dialect,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Aramaean  languages.  This  version  is  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  made  at  least  before  the  time  of  Origcn,  that  is, 
early  in  the  second  century.  The  author  of  the  Samaritan 
version  is  unknown,  but  he  has  in  general  adhered  very 
closely  and  faithfully  to  the  original  text;  so  that  this  ver- 
sion is  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  original  Hebrew- 
Samaritan  codex,  with  all  its  various  readings.  This  shows, 
in  a  degree  really*  surprising,  how  very  carefully  and  accu- 
rately the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  has  been  copied  and  preserved 
by  the  Samaritans,  from  the  ancient  times  in  which  their 
version  was  made."* 

2.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is 
also  extant  in  Samaritan  characters,  and  was  executed  by 
Abu  Said,  a.  d.  1070,  in  order  to  supplant  the  Araluc  trans- 
lation of  the  Jewish  rabbi,  Saadia  Gaon,  Avhich  had  till  that 
time  been  in  use  among  the  Samaritans.  Abu  Said  has  very 
closely  followed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  whose  readings 
he  expresses,  even  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  Hebrew 
text :  in  some  instances,  however,  both  Bishop  Waltcn  and 
Bauer  have  remarked,  that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadia.  On  account  of  the  paucity  of  manuscripts 
of  the  original  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Bauer  thinks  this  ver- 
sion will  DC  found  of  great  use  in  correcting  its  text.  Some 
specimens  of  it  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Durell  in  the 
"  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob  relating 
to  the  Twelve  Tribes,"  &c.  (Oxford,  17G3,  4to.)  and  before 
him  by  Castell  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 

flott;  also  by  Hwiid,  at  Rome,  in  1780,  in  8vo.,  and  by 
'aulus,  at  Jena,  in  1789,  in  Bvo.* 


SECTION  II. 

history  and  condition  of  the  text  of  the  new  testament. 

Account  of  the  different  families,  recensions,  or  editions  of 
manuscripts  of  the  J\''ew  Testament ;  and  of  the  systems,  I. 
Of  Bengel.—U.  Of  Griesbach.—lU.  Of  Michaelis.—IY. 
Of  Matthxi.—Y .  Of  JVolan.—Yl.  OfHug.—YU.  Of  Eich- 
horn. — VIII.  Of  Scholz  ; — Analysis  of  it,  -with  remarks, — 
IX.  On  the  Fcedus  cum  Grxcis,  or  coincidence  between 
many  Greek  mamcscripts  and  the  Latin  version. 

The  total  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
(whether  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  or  in  frag- 
ments), which  are  known  to  have  been  hitherto  who  ly  or 
partially  collated,  amounts,  according  to  Professor  Scholz's 
enumeration,  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The  result 
of  the  collation  of  these  manuscripts  and  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, together  with  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament, 
occurring  in  the  writing  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  writers,  has  led  many  eminent  critics  to  con- 
clude that  certain  manuscripts  have  an  aflinity  to  each  other, 
and  that  their  text  is  distinguished  from  that  of  others  by 
characteristic  marks;  and,  after  diligently  comparing  the 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  and  of  Origen^  with  those  made  by  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian,  they  have  deduced  the  inference,  thct, 
so  early  as  the  third  century,  there  were  in  existence  two 
families,  recensions,  or  editions  of  manuscripts,^  or,  in  other 

3  Kennicott,  Diss.  ii.  pp.  20 — 165. 

*  North  American  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  xxi.  p.  313. 

s  Bp.  Walton,  Proleg.  c.  xi.  §§  10—21.  pp.  527—551  Carpzov.  CfiticaSa- 
era,  pp.  585—620.  Leusden,  Philologus  Hebrseus,  pp.  59—67.  Bauer,  Cri- 
tica  Sacra,  pp.  325 — 335.  Muntinghe,  Expositio  Critices  Veteris  FoBilerie, 
pp.  U8,  1-19. 

0  In  the  second  volume  of  Griesbach's  Symbolae  Critic  fe  (pp.  229—620.) 
there  is  a  laborious  collation  of  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament 
made  by  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  with  the  Vulgate  or  common 
Greek  text. 

'  Bengel  expressed  this  relationship  or  affinity  between  manuscripts  by 
the  term/aTOiYi/.  (Introd.  ad  Crisin  N.  T.  §§27—30.)  Semler  (Apparatus 
ad  Libcralem  Novi  Testamenti  Interpretationijm,  p.  45.)  and  Grieubach 
(Symbolaa  Criticse,  torn.  i.  p.  cxviii.)  use  the  term  recensio,  recmsion,  that 
is  edition,  which  last  term  is  adopted  by  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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words,  two  entirely  diftVrcnt  texts  of  the  New  Testament.  I 
A  similar  arranirement  of  texts  is  now  known  to  exist  in  the 
manuscm)ts  of  pn. fane  authors.     Professor  Ileync,  for  in- 
stance,  (l(!tected    two  distinct   families  of  manusrripts  of  i 
Virail's  works,  at.  least  in  the  yT'lneid,  viz.  one,  the  Apronian, 
which  is  found  in  the  Codex  Mcdicens;  and  another,  diflcr- 
inrr  from  this,  wliich  is  found  in  the  relehratcd  Codex  Vati- 
canus,  No.  38d7.'     In  like  manner,  M.  (.'erhard  discovered,! 
in  thirle(Mi  manuscripts  of  ApoUonius,  very  numerous  various  j 
readintjs  of  such  a  dilfcrent  character,  as  leave  no  doubt  of  | 
there  havinrr  boon  two  recensions  of  the  text  of  that  writer. ^ 
Michaelis  has  observed  tliat,  as  difierent  countries   had 
different  versions  according  to  their  respective  lanjrua^rfs, 
fheir  manuscripts  natnrall)'  resembled  their  respective  ver- 
sions, as  these  versions,  jrcnerally  spcakiufj,  w'ere  made  from 
mch  manuscripts  as  were  in  common  use.     Kight  dilTerent 
s\'stems  of  recensions  or  editions  liave  l)een  proposed  by 
Bengel,  Griesbach,  Miclnulis,  IMatthasi,  Nolan,  Hug,  Kich- 
horn,  and  Scliolz. 

I.  As  the  result  of  his  researches  concerning  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  Hengei,  establishecl  two  recen- 
sions or  (as  he  termed  them)  families,  viz.  the  African  and 

iC  Asiatic.  Of  the  African  family  he  considers  the  Alex- 
andrian manuscript,  wliich  is  described  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion, r.s  almost  the  sole  representative,  nearly  all  the  African 
MS.S.  havino-  been  entirely  destroyed.  "With  this  agree  the 
Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and  aiicient  Latin  versions.  The  other 
manuscripts  he  regards  as  witnesses  of  the  Asiatic  family. 
Aceonliag  to  Hengel,  a  reading  of  the  African  family  is 
always  aiicient,  though  not  always  genuine :  while  the  Asiatic 
family,  though  numerous,  are  of  very  little  weight,  especially 
when  they  are  not  supported  by  any  ancient  version,  though 
sometimes  a  manuscript  of  the  Asiatic  family  supplies  an 
hiatus  in  a  manuscript  of  the  African  family.  And  he  was 
of  o])i!iion,  that  the  agreement  of  several,  or  certainly  of 
tlie  principal,  wltnes-;cs  cf  each  family,  is  a  strong  criterion 
cf  the  geiiuincness  of  a  reading.'' 

II.  The  basis  of  Dr.  Gkiesb.vcii's  system  is,  the  division 
of  the  Cirick  manuscripts  of  tlie  New  Testament  into  three 
clisses,  each  of  which  is  considered  as  an  independent  wit- 
ness for  the  various  readings  which  it  contains.  The  value 
of  a  reading,  so  far  as  manuscript  authority  is  regarded,  is 
decided  liy  Griesbach,  not  according  to  the  individual  manu- 
sciipt  in  v.hich  it  is  found,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
classt  s  by  whicJh'it  is  supported.  The  classes  under  which 
he  arrarges  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  the  ffdlowing ; 
viz.  1. 'I'be  Alexandrine;  2.  The  Occidental  or  Western  ; 
and,  3.  The  Ijyzantine  or  Oriental.  To  each  of  these  is 
given  the  appellation  of  recension  or  edition,  as  we  commonly 
say  of  );rint;'d  books. 

1.  Tlie  first  class,  or  Alexandrine  Recension,  which  is 
also  called  the  Kgvptian  Recension,  comprises  those  manu- 
scripts, which,  in  remarkable  and  characteristic  readings, 
a^ree  with  the  quotations  of  the  early  Alexandrine  writers, 
particularly  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  After  them, 
this  recension  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Greeks :  with 
it  also  coincides  the  Coptic  version. 

3.  The  Occidental  or  Western  Recension  is  that  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  Africa  (especially  by 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian),  Italy,  Gaul,  and  the  west  of  Europe 
Cfencrallj\  With  this  recension  sometimes  coincide  tne 
Sahidic  version,  made  in  the  fourth  century,*the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  readings  in  the  margin  of  the 
Syro-Philoxenian  version ;  as  also  the  Ante-Hieronymian 
or  old  Latin  versions,  which  were  in  use  before  the  Vulgate 
Tersion. 

3.  The  Byzantine  or  Ouiental  Recension  or  edition, 
which  was  in  general  use  at  Constantinople,  after  that  city 
became  the  capital  and  metropolitan  see  of  the  eastern 
empire. 

With  this  edition  are  closely  allied  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  whose  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.^ 

'  Iloyne,  havin?  a'lvcrtcd  to  some  orlho£;rap1iical  peculiaritic's,  which 
clearly  dislinsuish  the  two  families  of  Virgilian  maiiuscripis,  thus  states  his 
deliberate  opinion  : — "  Dcduxit  nos  sedula  obser\atio  tanilem  eo,  ut  oninino 
duas  codirum  familias,  saltern  in  ./Encide  deprchenderemus,  alteram  Apro- 
nianain,  Mcdiceo  aiiclore  ;  alteram  ab  eo  diversam,  in  quaprincepsest  Ro- 
manus  sivc  Vaticanus."  Virgilii  Opera,  a  C.  G.  Heyne.  vol.  v.  p.  399.  Edi- 
tio  tenia,  Lipsia;,  ISOO. 

«  I..ectiones  Apollonianae.  ScripsitEdvardus  Gerhard,  p.  40.  Lipsiae,  1816. 

•  Ben»elii  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Novum  Testamentum,  p.  425.  Tubin- 
gs, 17G:}. 

•  Michaelis  remarks,  that  the  ereatest  number  of  manuscripts  written  on 
Mount  Athos  are  evidently  of  the  Byzantine  edition  ;  and  be  thinks  it  pro- 


The  readings  of  the  Byzantine  recension  arc  those  whicli 
are  most  commonly  found  in  the  Kc/vx  Ex/oo-k,  or  printed  Vul- 
gate Greek  text,  and  are  also  most  numerous  in  the  existing 
manuscripts  which  •f)rrespond  to  it.  Griesbach  reckons 
upwards  of  one  hundred  manuscripts  of  this  class,  which 
minutely  hannonize  with  each  other.  On  account  of  the 
many  alterations,  that  were  tmavoidably  made  in  the  long 
interval  bt tween  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Michaelis 
proposes  to  divide  the  Byzantine  edition  into  ancient  and 
modern  ;  but  he  does  not  specify  any  criteria  by  which  we 
can  determine  the  boundaries  between  these  two  classes. 
The  Byzantine  text  is  found  in  the  four  Gospels  of  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript :  it  was  the  original  of  the  Sclavonic 
or  old  Russian  version,  and  was  citetl  by  Chrysostom  and 
Thenphylact  bishop  of  Bulgaria.* 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  now  extant  exhibit  one  of  the 
texts  above  described  ;  some  are  composed  of  two  or  three 
recensions.  No  individual  manuscript  preserves  any  recen- 
sion in  a  pure  state  ;  but  manuscripts  are  said  to  be  of  the 
Alexandrian  or  Western  recension,  as  the  appropriate  read- 
ings of  each  preponderate.  The  margins  of  these  manu- 
scripts, as  well  as  those  of  the  Ethiopic,  Amienian,  Sr.hidic, 
and  Syro-Philoxenian  versions,  and  the  Syriac  version  of 
Jerusalem,  contain  the  Alexandrian  variations  for  the  Western 
readings,  or  vice  vers  A  ;  and  some  Byzantine  manuscripts 
have  the  Alexandrian  or  Western  vanous  lections  in  their 
margins.  Each  of  these  recensions  has  characteristics 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  Occidental  or  Western  preserves 
narsh  readings,  Hebraisms,  and  solecisms,  which  the  Alex- 
andrine has  exchanged  for  readings  more  conformable  to  classic 
usage.  The  Western  is  characterized  by  readings  calculated 
to  relieve  the  text  from  difficulties,  and  to  clear  the  sense  :  it 
frequently  adds  supplements  to  the  passages  adduced  from 
the  Old  Testament;  anfl  omits  words  that  appear  to  be 
either  repugnant  to  the  context  or  to  other  passages,  or  to 
render  the  meaning  obscure.  The  Alexandrine  is  free  from 
the  interpretations  and  transpositions  of  the  Western  recen- 
sions. An  explanator}'  readfinff  is  therefore  suspicious  in 
the  Western  recension,  and  a  classical  one  in  the  Alexan- 
drine. The  Byzantine  or  Constantinopolitan  recension  (ac- 
cording to  Griesbach's  system)  preserves  the  Greek  idiom 
still  purer  than  the  Alexandrine,  and  resembles  the  Western 
in  its  use  of  copious  and  explanatory  readings.  It  is  like- 
wise mixed,  throughout,  with  the  readings  of  the  other 
recensions.* 

Although  Dr.  Griesbach  has  defended  his  classification 
of  the  documents  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  with  great 
ingenuity  and  learning,  yet  it  is  liable  to  doubts  which  are 
not  to  be  despised,  independently  of  the  attacks  which  have 
been  iriade  on  his  theory  of  recensions  by  the  authors  of 
other  recensions,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  what  he  has  urged  concerning  the 
origj,n  of  each  recension  is  destitute  of  foundation,  and  the 
existence  of  three  texts  has  never  been  proved  analytically.^ 

2.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, W'hicn  is  followed  by  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion, cannot  be  well  accounted  for  according  to  Griesbach's 
doctrine. 

For  this  version  (which  wa^  most  probably  executed  early  iu 
the  second  century  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first, — certainly 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century)  often  exhibits  readings 
of  such  a  nature  afe,  according  to  Griesbach's  theory,  belonged 
to  the  Western  text,  although  at  that  time  there  was  no  inter- 
course Ijctween  the  Syriac  and  the  Western  churches.  He  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  original  text  of  this  version  underwent 
not  a  few  alterations  at  various  times :  although  at  that  time 
tliere  was  no  twofold  recension  extant  of  the  text  which  was 

bable  that  almost  all  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  of  which  M.  Matthaei  baa 
given  extracts,  belong  lo  this  edition.  As  the  valuable  manuscripts  collected 
by  tlie  late  Professor  Carlyle  were  obtained  in  Syria,  Constantinople,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Levant,  it  is  probable,  whenever  they  shall  be  collated, 
that  they  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  Byzantine  recension.  Thesa 
manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  and 
are  described  in  a  subsequent  section. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163 — 177.  Griesbach's  Symbolie  Criticae,  torn.  i. 
pp.  cxvji.— cxxii.  cxxxvii.  clvii. — clxiv.  torn.  ii.  pp.  132 — 148  Griesbach'a 
edit,  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.     Proleg.  pp.  Ixxiii. — Izxxi.  edit.  Halae,  1796. 

«  This  fact  has  been  shown  at  length,  after  a  very  minute  examination  of 
Griesbach's  data,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  (now  archbishop  of  CasheO  in 
his  Remarks  on  the  Classification  of  Manuscripts  adopted  by  Griesbach  in 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  (8vo.  Oxford,  1814.)  For  learned  and  ela- 
borate analyses  of  Dr.  Laurence's  work  see  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1815, 
vol.  iv.  N.  S.  pp.  1—22.  173—189.,  and  particularly  the  British  Critic  foe 
1814,  vol.  i.  N.  a  pp.  173—192.  296—315.  401—428 
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followed  by  the  Syriac  version,  antl  by  the  old  italic  version,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  text  of  the  New  Tcstiment  was  published 
in  the  west.  A  similar  difficulty  attends  the  Coptico-Sahidic 
version,  which  Griesbach  refers  to»the  Wtfstern  recension  ;  there 
being  no  union  Between  the  Christian  congregations  of  Upper 
Egypt  who  used  that  version,  and  the  Western  church, 

3.  Lastly,  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  arranging 
manuscripts,  versions,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  accu- 
rately, acccrdin?  to  various  recensions,  are  pressed  with  this 
difficulty,  viz. :  That  not  one  of  those  documents  for  tlie  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  really  ancient,  exhibits 
any  such  pure  and  entire  recension.' 
'  But  though  Dr.  Griesbach's  theory  of  recensjons  has  been 
thus  shaken — not  to  say  subverted — yet  his  critical  labours 
will  not  cease  to  possess  hicrh  claims  to  the  grateful  attention 
of  every  student  of  sacred  literature. 

As  a  general  and  correct  index  to  the  great  body  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  so  far  as  they  had  then  been  collated,  they  are 
an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  scholar,  and  a  necessary  acqui- 
sition to  the  divine,  but  especially  to  those  who  may  not  be 
able  to  procure  the  more  copious  critical  Edition  of  the  New 
Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Scholz :  at  the  same  time,  his  col- 
lection of  various  readings  is  admirably  calculated  to  satisfy 
our  minds  on  a  point  of  the  highest  moment, — the  integrity 
of  the  Christian  Records.  Through  the  long  interval  of 
seventeen  hundred  years, — amidst  the  collision  of  parties, — 
the  opposition  of  enemies, — and  the  desolations  of  time, — 
they  remain  the  same  as  holy  men  read  them  in  the  primi- 
•  live  ages  of  Christianity.  A  very  minute  examination  of 
manuscripts,  versions,  and  fathers,  proves  the  inviolability  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  "  They  all  coincide  in  exhibiting 
the  same  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles ;  and,  among  all  the 
copies  of  them  which  have  been  pjeserved,  there  is  not  one 
which  dissents  from  the  rest  either  in  the  doctrines  or  precepts, 
which  constitute  C'hristianity.  They  ai,l  contain  the  same 
doctrines  and  precepts.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  we 
are  indebted  to  sucli  men  as  Griesbach,  whose  zealous  and 
persevering  labours  to  put  us  in  possession  of  it  entitle  them 
to  our  grateful  remembrance.  To  the  superficial,  and  to  the 
novice  in  theology,  the  long  periods  of  life,  and  the  patient 
investigation,  which  have  been  applied  to  critical  investiga- 
tion, may  appear  as  mere  waste,  or,  at  the  best,  as  only 
amusing  employment :  but  to  the  serious  inquirer,  who,  from 
his  own  conviction,  can  declare  that  he  is  not  following  cun- 
rfinffly  devised  fables,  the  time,  the  talents,  and  the  learning 
which  have  been  devoted  to  critical  collation  will  be  accounted 
as  well  expended,  for  the  result  which  they  have  accomplished. 
The  real  theologian  is  satisfied,  from  his  own  examination, 
that  the  accumulation  of  many  thousands  of  various  read- 
ings, obtained  at  the  expense  of  immense  critical  labour, 
does  not  affect  a  single  sentiment  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. And  thus  is  criticism — which  some  despise  and 
others  neglect — found  to  be  one  of  those  undecaying  columns, 
by  which  the  imperishable  structure  of  Christian  truth  is 
supported. "2 

III.  According  to  Michaelis,  there  have  existed  four 
principal  recensions,  viz.  1 .  The  Alexandrine  ;  2.  The  Occi- 
dental ;  and,  3.  The  Byzantine  as  proposed  by  Griesbach ; 
in  addition  to  which,  as  the  old  Syriac  version  differs  from 
them,  Michaelis  has  instituted  a  "fourth,  which  he  terms  the 
Edessene  edition  :  it  comprehends  the  special  Asiatic  in- 
struments, as  they  were  termed  by  Griesbach,  or  those 
Manuscripts  from  which  that  version  was  made.  Of  this 
edition  no  manuscripts  are  extant ;  a  circumstance  for  which 
Michaelis  accounts,  by  the  early  prejudice  of  the  Syrian 
literati  in  favour  of  whatever  was  Grecian,  and  also  by  the 
wars  that  devastated  the  East  for  many  ages  subsequent  to 
the  fifth  century.  But,  by  some  accident,  which  is  difficult 
to  be  explained,  manuscripts  are  found  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
accompanied  even  with  a  Latin  translation,  such  as  the  Coaex 
Bezae,  which  so  eminently  coincide  with  the  Old  Syriac 
version,  that  their  affinity  is  indisputable.  Although,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  readings  of  the  Occidental,  Alex- 
andrine, and  Edessene  editions  sometimes  differ,  yet  they 
very  freciuently  harmonize  with  each  other.  This  coinci- 
dence Michaelis  ascribes  to  their  high  antiquity,  as  the  old- 
est manuscripts  extant  belong  to  one  of  these  editions,  and 

1  Schott,  Isagoge  in  Novum  Foedus,  pp.  563—565.  Some  weighty  objec- 
tions against  Griesbach's  theory  of  recensions  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Schulz's 
prolegomena  to  his  third  edition  ofGi-iesbach's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp. 
xxxii.— XXXV.  and  in  Dr.  Gabler's  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Gries- 
bach's Opuscula  Acaderaica,  pp.  iv. — ix. 

«  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  189. 


the  translations  themse  ves  are  ancient.  A  reading  confirmed 
by  three  of  thrni  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
authcrity  ;  yet  the  true  reading  may  sometimes  be  found  only 
in  the  fourth.' 

IV.  Totally  disregarding  Griesbach's  system  of  recensions, 
Professor  Matth^i  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  any 
anciently  executed  recensions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In 
order  to  judge  accurately  of  its  text,  he  proposed  to  divide 
the  existing  manuscripts  into,  1.  Codices  Text  us  I'apetui  ,• 
that  is,  those  which  are  not  accompanied  by  Scholia  or  Com- 
mentaries :  these  he  considered  to  be  preferable  to  all  others, 
because  they  exhibit  a  purer  text.  2.  Lrdionarie.",  or  manur 
scripts  containing  the  sections  of  the  New  Testament  read 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  which  exhibit,  more  frequently 
than  the  first  class,  a  text  interpolated  from  commentaries. 
3.  Manuscripts  of  a  mixed  description,  having  scholia  and  in- 
terpretations Avritten  in  the  margin,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  part  interpolated.  Matthcei  was  of  opinion  that  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  found  at  Mos- 
cow, and  which  were  very  diligently  collated  by  him,  are 
preferable  to  all  others.  As  these  manuscripts  came  origi- 
nally from  Mount  Athos,  and  other  parts  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  as  the  Russian  church  is  a  daughter  of  the  Greek 
church,  those  manuscripts  consequently  contain  what  Gries- 
bach has  called  the^yzantine  Text,-  which  Mattliaei  admits 
to  be  the  only  authentic  text,  excluding  the  Alexandrine  and 
Western  recensions,  and  also  rejecting  all  quotations  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  To  the  class  of  manuscripts 
to  which  the  Codex  Bezae,  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and 
others  of  high  antiquity,  belong,  he  gave,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  the  appellation  of  Editio 
Scurrilis,  nor  did  he  apply  softer  epithets  to  those  critics  who 
ventured  to  defend  such  manuscripts. 

V.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan's  system  of  recension  is  de- 
veloped in  his  "  Inrjuiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vul- 
gate or  received  Text  of  the  New  Testanieiif y  (London,  1815, 
8vo.)^  That  integrity  he  has  confessedly  established  by  a 
series  of  proofs  and  connected  arguments,  the  most  decisive 
that  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  expected ;  but  as  these 
occupy  nearly  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  the  limits 
of  this  section  necessarily  restrict  us  to  the  iollowing  concise 
notice  of  his  elaborate  system,  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  continental  critics  appear  to  be  entirely  ignorant. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  as  early  as  the  times  of  Bishop 
Walton,  that  the  purest  text  of  the  Scripture  canon  had  been 
preserved  at  Alexandria ;  the  libraries  of  that  city  having 
been  celebrated  from  an  early  period  for  their  correct  and 
splendid  copies.  From  the  identity  of  any  MS.  in  its  pe- 
culiar readings,  with  the  Scripture  quotations  of  Origen,  who 
presided  in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  a  strong 
presumption  arises  that  it  contains  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion :  the  supposition  being  natural,  that  Origen  drew  his 
quotations  from  the  copies  generally  prevalent  in  his  native 
country.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Griesbach's  system  of  recensions:  accordingly,  he  ascribes 
the  highest  rank  to  the  manuscripts  of  tiie  Alexandrine 
class,  tne  authority  of  a  few  of  which  in  his  estimation  out- 
weighs that  of  a  multitude  of  the  Byzantine.  The  peculiar 
readings,  which  he  selects  from  the  manuscripts  of  this  class, 
he  confirms  by  a  variety  of  collateral  testimony,  principally 
drawn  from  the  quotations  of  the  ancient  fathers  ana  the 
versions  made  in  the  primitive  ages.  To  the  authority  of 
Origen,  however,  he  ascribes  a  paramount  weight,  taking  it 
as  the  standard  by  which  his  collateral  testimony  is  to  be 
estimated  ;  and  usin^  their  evidence  merely  to  support  his 
testimony,  or  to  supply  it  when  it  is  deficient.  1  he  read- 
ings which  he  supports  by  this  weight  of  testimony,  he  con- 
siders genuine ;  and,  introducing  a  number  of  them  into  the 
sacred  page,  he  has  thus  formed  his  corrected  text  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  necessary  result  of  this  process,  as 
obviously  proving  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  spuri- 
ous readings,  has  been  that  of  shaking  the  authority  of  the 
authorized  English  version,  together  with  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests. 

In  combating  the  conclusions  of  Griesbach,  Dr.  Nolan 
argues,  from  the  inconstancy  of  Origen's  quotations,  that  no 
certain  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  his  testimony :  he 
infers  from  the  history  of  Origen,  who  principally  wrote  and 

»  Shoell,  Hist,  de  la  Littf  rature  Grecque,  torn.  ii.  p.  136.  Bishop  Marsh's 
Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  30.    Schott,  Isagoge  in  Novum  Fo;dus,  p.  570. 

«  There  is  a  copious  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Uriiish  Critic  (N.S.),  vol. 
V.  pn.  1—24.,  from  which,  and  from  the  work  itself,  the  present  notice  of 
Dr.  Nolan's  system  of  recensions  is  derived. 
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finblished  in  Palestino,  that  the  text,  quoterl  by  that  aticient 
ather,  was  rather  tho  Palestine  than  the  Alexandrine;  and 
he  proves,  from  the  express  testimony  of  Saint  Jerome,  that 
the  text  of  Origon  was  really  adopted  in  Palestine,  while 
that  of  Ilesychiiis  was  adopted  at  Alexandria. 

Having  tiuis  opened  the  question,  and  set  it  upon  the 
broader  ground  assumed  by  those  critics,  who  connrm  the 
readings  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
ancient  versions  of  tlie  Oriental  and  Western  churches  ;  Dr. 
Nolan  combats  this  method,  proposed  for  investigating  the 
genuine  texts,  in  two  modes.  lie  first  shows  that  a  coinci- 
uence  between  the  WesU^rn  and  Oriental  churches  docs  not 
necessarily  prove  the  anti(iuity  of  the  text  which  they  mutu- 
ally support ;  as  the  versions  of  the  former  churcli  were  cor- 
rected, after  the  texts  of  the  latter,  by  Jeronie  and  Cassiodo- 
rns,  who  may  have  thus  created  the  coincidence,  which  is 
*aken  as  a  proof  of  the  genuine  reading.  In  the  next  place, 
he  infers,  Irom  the  prevalence  of  a  tt^xt  published  by  Euse- 
bius  of  Caisarea,  and  from  the  comparatively  late  period  at 
which  the  Oriental  versions  were  formed,  that  their  general 
coincidence  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Eusebius's 
edition.  This  position  he  establishes,  by  a  proof  deduced 
from  the  general  prevalence  of  Eusebius's  sections  and 
canons  in  the  Greek  MSS.  and  ancient  versions,  and  by  a 
presumption  derived  from  the  agreements  of  those  texts  and 
versions  with  each  other,  in  omitting  several  passages  con- 
tained in  the  Vulgate  Greek,  which  were  at  variance  with 
Eusebius's  peculiar  opinions.'  And  having  thus  established 
the  general  influence  ot  Eusebius's  text,  he  concludes  against 
the  stal)ility  of  the  critical  principles  on  which  the  Gorman 
critics  have  undertaken  the  correction  of  the  Greek  Vulgate. 
The  material  obstacles  being  thus  removed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  liis  plan,  Dr.  Nolan  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
dilTerent  classes  of  text  which  exist  in  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts. Having  briefly  considered  the  Scripture  quotations 
of  tne  fathers,  and  shown  that  they  afford  no  adequate  crite- 
rion for  reducing  the  text  into  classes,  he  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ancient  translations,  and  after  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Oriental  versions,  more  particularly  of  the 
Sahidic,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  version  but  the 
Latin  can  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  in  ascertaining  the  genu- 
ine text  of  Scripture.  This  point  beinw  premised,  the  author 
lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  classification,  in  the 
following  observations  : — 

"  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  testimony  which  the  Latin 
translation  bears  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise,  th.it  this  translation  exhibits  three  varieties : — as 
corrected  by  Saint  Jerome,  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus, 
and  preserved  in  the  Vulgate;  as  corrected  by  Eusebius  of 
Verceli,  at  th?  desire  of  Pope  Julius,  and  preserved  in  the 
Codex  Vercellensis ;  and  as  existing  previously  to  the  cor- 
rections of  both,  and  preserved,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  Codex 
Brixianus.  The  first  of  these  three  editions  of  the  Italic 
translation  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description ;  both 
the  last  are  contained  in  beautiful  manuscripts,  preserved  at 
Verceli,  and  at  Brescia,  in  Italy.  The  curious  and  expensive 
manner  in  which  at  least  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts  is 
executed,  as  written  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  characters, 
would  of  itself  contain  no  inconclusive  proof  of  its  great 
antiquity ;  such  having  been  the  form  in  which  the  most 
esteemed  works  were  executed  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Jerome.  The  former  is  ascribed,  by  im- 
memorial tradition,  to  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  the  friend  of 
Pope  Julius  and  Saint  Athanasius,  and,  as  supposed  to  have 
been  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  deposited  among  the 
relics,  which  are  preserved,  with  a  degree  of  superstitious 
reverence,  in  the  author's  church  at  Verceli  in  Piedmont; 
By  these  three  editions  of  the  translation,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  acquire  some  insight  into  the  varieties  of  the 
original ;  and  this  expectation  is  fully  justified  on  experi- 
ment. The  latter,  not  less  than  the  former,  is  capable  of 
being  distributed  into  three  kinds  ;  each  of  which  possesses 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  with  one  of  a  correspondent 
kind,  in  the  translation.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  manuscripts 
are  capable  of  being  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  one 
of  which  agrees  with  the  Italic  translation  contained  in  the 
Brescia  manuscript;  another  with  that  contained  in  the 
Verceli  manuscript ;  and  a  third  with  that  contained  in  the 
Vulgate."* 

>  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Dr.  Nolan  assigns  various  reasons  for 
the  omission  of  the  following  remarkable  passages,  Mark  xvi.  9 — 20.  John 
viii.  I — 11. ;  and  for  the  peculiar  readings  of  the  following  celebrated  tests, 
Acts  XX.  28.  1  Tim.  iii.  lb.  1  John  v.  7.    Sec  bis  Inquiry,  pp.  36—11. 

»  Nolan's  Inquiry,  pp  58—61. 


Specimens  of  the  nature  and  closeness  of.  the  coincidence 
of  these  three  classes  are  annexed  by  Dr.  Nolan,  in  separate 
columns,  from  which  the  four  following  examples  are  se- 
lected. He  has  prefixed  the  readings  of  the  received  text  and 
authorized  English  version  (from  Matt.  v.  3S.  41.  and  44.), 
in  order  to  evince  their  coincidence  with  that  text,  to  which 
tlie  preference  appears  to  be  due,  on  account  of  its  conformity 
to  the  Italic  translation  contained  in  the  Codex  Brixianus. 

38.  KM  cj'.vra.  ayri  c/iVT«.      liec. 
— and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,     ^^uth. 
ofovTA  a.Yri  tJ-.vrcf.      Cant.  dcntcm  pro  dentem.      Verc. 

mi  r.J-.vTA  ctyri  c/ivTCf.      Vat.  et  dentem  pro  dente.      Vv/g; 

Kti  'JiVTX  a.\ni  c/iKTcc.     JMosc.        et  dcntcm  pro  dente.     Brix. 
41.  i/7r;tyt  fjt.iT'  iUTCU  fus.     liec. 
— go  with  him  twain.     Jluth. 
vTruyt  fxtr  olvtcv  tm  itKKtt  iuo.  vade  cum  illo  adhuc  alia  duo. 

Cant.  Verc. 

C^uyt /utrr' am-w  iu'j.      Vat.  vade  cum  illo  ef  a //a  duo.   Vul^. 

CTt-jL-yt  ij.n  mjtm  Sui.     J\[osc.  vade  cum  illo  duo.     Jirix. 

44.  aiX'^ytni  tcu;  KXT^f^fxeiwi  ifjm.     Rec, 
— bless  them  that  curse  you.     Anth. 

ejxoyvrt  Tot/c  Kxr^fae/jtrnvi  CfAUf dcsunt.      Verc. 

Cant.  desunt.     Vulg, 

ujxcyuTt  rev:  KxrafufAaiui   CfAxi,    bencdicitc    malcdiccntibus  vos. 
Jtfosc.  Jirix. 

44.  ■rf:<T«j)(jDT^i  jTtp  TOW  en^-t^'.yTul  r/<atf, 
K-JU  SlU'H'.VTUv  CfJirxi;.      Rec. 

— pray  for  them  who  dcspitcfuliy  use  you 
and  persecute  you.  ^^ulh. 


orate  pro  calumniantibus  et  per- 
scquentibus  vos.      Verc. 

orate  pro  perscquentibus  et  ca- 
lumniantibus vos.     Vulg. 

orate  pro  calumniantibus  vobia 
ct  perscquentibus  vos.    Brix. 


Kxt  Jiaiczyraiv  v/ji<tt.      Cant. 

Tgicre/^arSi     CrTrtfi    Ttey     ifrnK'^yTcey 

CfAJ.;.      Vat. 
•n-goasu^iT^i  Ctti^  Ta<y  emfux^cyrav 

CfJLXt,    K-M  ilUK'^yTUy  l/[JL'M, 

jyfosc. 

The  preceding  short  specimen  will  sufliciently  evince  the  afll- 
nity  subsisting  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts, 
throughout  the  different  cla.sses  into  wliich  they  may  be  divided  : 
at  the  same  time  it  will  illustrate  the  dissimilarity  which  those 
classes  exhibit  among  themselves,  in  either  language,  regarded 
separately.  Still  further  to  evince  the  aflinity  which  in  other 
respects  they  possess  among  themselves,  Dr.  Nolan  exhibits  a 
connected  portion,  comprising  the  first  twelve  verses  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  the  original  and  the  transla- 
tion :  from  which  we  select  the  six  following  examples  : — 

CLASS  I. 

Codex  Cantabrigiensis.  Codex  Vercellensis. 

\,lim  SiTiu;!,-^Mv:,a.y£)itt(To  1.  Videns  autem  Jesus  tur- 
gsf  xa/ x;t9/ir*vT(ic  ctuTiu,  ^goo-o^Sci'    bam,   ascendit   in   montem,  et 


MJTOl    Ot  /HuBhTSU  OMTCW 


2.  Kit!  Avo^A!  TO  a^i/uA  uxnw, 
Ma^iv  auT'.ut  Kty-cey' 

3.  M-xusLfioi  Gt  Trro'^w  tat  maj- 

fAXTl'  ItI  CtWTCry  {7-'T»  i  0AirtKtlA  TUY 

wgxyu'i. 

5.  Majta^K/  ci  ^fttii'  st/  Ainu 
kK»  pcvcfjut<riu<n  rxy  ynv. 

4.  Ma*ag/o/  d  Tra&cuvrK'  vri 
anno  TTupuxJJiBito'iyTau. 

6.  Maxap/i/  ct  Trtiyixvrff  Kdu  ii- 
•4a'Vtk  t«»  iix.iuoavy>iy'  cri  ctmot 
^tfTAff^xriyrxt, 

CLASS  II 

Codex  Vaticanus. 
1.   l/ai  it  T:t/f  c^Kuit,  otceCi  «c 


cmn    sedisset,    accesscrunt    ad 
eum  discipuli  ejus ; 

2.  Et  aperuit  os  suum,  et  do- 
cebat  eos  dicens : 

3.  Beati  pauperes  spiritu : 
quoniam  ipsorum  est  regnum 
coelorum. 

5.  Beati  mites  :  quoniam  ipsi 
hereditate  possedebunt  terram. 

4.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoniam 
il>si  consolabuntur. 

6.  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  siti- 
unt  justitiam :  quoniam  ipsi 
saturabuntur. 


TO  OgSf"    KSU  KxSlO'ltD  TOfetimV,  TTpO- 

(nixbiy  [«««■«»]  4*  /uitBitrxi  cuncv. 

2.  Kau  ttyu^a;  ro  trrc/xA  dlutcv, 
ifJaL<riuy  aurov(  xryoiy 

3.  Maxaf/c*  ct  Trrai^ai  rit  vytu- 
fjidLTi'  en  eunu*  is^it  «  /ixa-iKttX 
T»»  cvfjLyuy. 

4.  MetxAfiiu  ct  <srtf6cinn$;'  in 
tunct  TTAfMcMSxToyTau. 

5.  Majta/!«/  c't  Trpdutf  or/  eunci 
M^foyc/Mivius-i  rtiy  ^r. 


Versio  Vulgata. 

1.  Videns  autem  turbas  as- 
cendit in  montem,  et  cum  sedis- 
set accesserunt  ad  eum  discipuli 
ejus  : 

2.  Et  aperiens  os  suum,  do- 
cebat  eos  dicens  : 

3.  Beati  pauperes  spiritu : 
quoniam  ipsorum  est  regnum 
ccelonim. 

4.  Beati  mites  :  quoniam  ipsi 
possidebunt  terram. 

5.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoniam 
ipsi  consolabimtur. 
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6.  Miii'piu  dt  «/vaivT«f  Ktf  i:-  6.  Beati  qui  esiiriunt  ct  siti- 
4ai"T«;    T-.fi    Sx-mT-jtiiy'  in   ay  re/    unt    justitiam :    quoniam    ipsi 

;^  irdL<7iiio-:vrJ.i,  saturabunlur. 

CLASS  111, 

Coder  J\risctien'!is.  Codex  Jirixiemis. 

1.  'iScDv  Jz  Tiu;  c;)(_MJi,  <ii6=»  ti!  1.  Vidcns  autcm  turbas  as- 
To  ogoc  x.-uji.SiTuvm  avTcv,  TTgc-  ccndit  in  inontem,  ct  cum  seJis- 
nK^iv  uuToi  cl  /uu^iir:u  mjtvj'  set   accesserunt  ad  eum    disci- 

puli  ejus  ; 

2.  Ka/  itvi/^*c  TO  3-TO^x  uCnM,  2.  Et  aperiens  os  suum  docc- 
iS:ii7Ksi  at;T;t/,-  Xiyur  bat  cos  diccns  : 

3.  Msx/^Ki  o(  TTTta^ci  TTu,  TTsm'  3.  Bcati  pauperes  spiritu  : 
lAvri.  Iti  cujTim'fjTtv  i  ^%7/fM%  quoniam  ipsorum  est  regnum 
T*!'  ov(3tva7.  coelorum. 

4.  M.*x.jf>i.i  o«  5r8:6;uyTSf  or/  4.  Bcati  qui  lugent  :  quoni- 
Avroi  rsrup-jMKh^xa-ovrui.    .  am  ipsi  consolabuntur. 

5.  Muxtpiii  cl  TfMii'  o't;  oL-jTot  5.  Beati  mansucti ;  quoniam 
K>j^p:vif/.>i<r:v<rt  tuv  ynv.  ipsi  heredltabunt  terrani. 

6.  Max-</i.:(  SI  TTiivm-Ttc  KM  ii-  6.  Bcati  qui  csuriunt  et  siti- 
^uim   TUV   J'lKinTuyiv  o't/  awTot  unt    justitiam  :    quoniam   ijisi 

*  ;^;^T^<r9,  iTiVTa/.  saturabuntur. 

On  tliese  diflerent  classes  of  manuscripts  in  the  Graelc  and 
Latin,  Dr.  Nolan  remarks,  that  it  must  be  evident,  on  the 
most  casual  inspection,  that  the  manuscripts  in  both  lan- 
gTia^cs  possess  the  same  text,  though  manifestly  of  different 
classes.  "  They  respectively  possess  that  identity  in  the 
choice  of  terms  and  arrangement  of  the  language,  which  is 
irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  their  having  descended 
from  different  archetypes.  And  though  these  classes,  in 
either  language,  vary  among  themselves,  yet,  as  the  transla- 
tion follows  the  varieties  of  the  original,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
consequently  afford  each  other  mutual  confirmation.  The 
different  classes  of  text  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  translation, 
as  thus  coinciding,  may  be  regarded  as  the  conspiring  testi- 
mony of  those  churches,  which  were  appointed  the  witnesses 
and  keepers  of  Holy  Writ,  to  the  existence  of  three  species 
of  text  in  the  original  and  in  the  translation."' 

Having  thus  produced  the  testimony  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  to  the  existence  of  these  classes,  the  learned 
inquirer  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  of  the  classes : 
which  he  eOFects  by  the  Latin  translation. 

"  As  tlie  existence  of  a  translation  necessarily  implies  the 
priority  of  the  original  from  which  it  was  formed ;  this  tes- 
timony may  be  directly  referred  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  .  The  Vulgate  must  be  clearly  referred  to  that  pe- 
riod, as  it  was  then  formed  by  St.  Jerome:  in  its  bare  exist- 
ence, of  course,  the  correspondent  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  which  it  agrees,  is  directly  established.  This 
version  is,  however,  obviously  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
Verceli  or  Brescia  manuscript;  as  they  are  of  the  old  Italic 
translation,  while  it  properly  constitutes  the  nev/.  In  the 
existence  of  the  ancient  version,  the  antiquity  of  the  original 
text  with  which  it  corresponds  is  consequently  established. 
The  three  classes  of  text,  which  correspond  with  the  Vulgate 
and  Old  Italic  version,  must  be  consequently  referred  to  a 
period  not  less  remote  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  century."^ 

The  system  of  classification  being  thus  carried  up  as  high 
as  the  fourth  century.  Dr.  Nolan  justifies  it  by  the  testimony 
of  Jerome ;  for  this  learned  father,  who  lived  at  that  period, 
asserts  the  existence  of  three  classes  of  text  in  the  same  age, 
which  respectively  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  identity  of  these  classes  with  the  different 
classes  of  text  which  still  exist  in  the  Greek  original  and  in 
the  Latin  version,^  our  author  then  proceeds  to  establish. 
A.nd  this  tie  effects  by  means  of  the  manuscripts  which  have 
been  written,  the  versions  which  have  been  published,  and  the 
collations  which  have  been  made,  in  the  aifferent  countries 
to  which  St.  Jerome  refers  his  classes ;  founding  every  part 
of  his  proofs  on  the  testimony  of  Adler,  Birch,  Woide,  Mun- 
ter,  and  other  critics  who  have  analyzed  the  text  and  versions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is,  that  the  three  classes  of 
text,  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  three  editions,  which  existed  in  the 
age  of  Jerome ;  with  which  they  are  identified  by  their  coin- 
cidence with  the  Latin  translation  which  existed  in  the  age 
of  that  Christian  father.  OiiXxa  first  class,  the  Codex  Bczae, 
or  Cambridge  manuscript,  is  an  exemplar :  it  contains  the 
text  which  Jerome  refers  to  Egypt,  and  ascribes  to  Hesy- 
chius.     Of  the  second  class,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Vatican 

»  Nolan's  Inquiry,  p.  70.  «  Ibid.  pp.  70,  71. 

•  To  which  is  now  to  be  added  the  Peschito  or  Old  Striae  version. 


manuscript,  forms  the  exemplar,  and  contains  the  text  which 
Jerome  refers  to  Palestine,  and  ascribes  to  Eusebius;  and 
of  the  third  cla.is,  the  Moscow  manuscript,  collated  by  Mat- 
thiei,  and  by  him  noted  with  tlie  letter  V.  and  the  Harleian 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  5G84.,  noted  G.  by 
Griesbach,  are  the  exemplars,  and  contain  the  text  which 
Jerome  attril)ut(^s  to  Lucian,  and  refers  to  Constantinople. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Nolan's  long  and  eloborate  discussion  is, 
that,  as  the  Occidental  or  Western,  Alexandrine,  and  Byzan 
tine  texts  (according  to  Gricsbach's  system  of  recensions) 
respectively  coincide  with  the  Egyptian,  Palestine,  and  By- 
zantine texts  of  Dr.  Nolan,  we  have  only  to  substitute  the 
term  Egyptian  for  W^estcrn,  and  Palestine  for  Alexandrine, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  particular  text  of  any  manuscript 
which  is  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  class  or  edition.  "The 
artifice  of  this  substitution  admits  of  this  simple  solution: 
the  Egyptian  text  was  imported  by  Eusebius  of  Verceli  into 
the  West,  and  the  Palestine  text  repiiblished  by  Euthalius 
at  Alexandria,  the  Byzantine  text  having  retained  the  place 
in  which  it  was  originally  published  by  Lucianus.  In  a 
word,  a  manuscript  which  harmonizes  with  the  Codex  Can- 
tabrigiensis  must  be  referred  to  the  first  class,  and  wiil  con- 
tain the  text  of  Egypt.  One  which  harmonizes  with  the 
Vatican  manuscript  must  be  referred  to  the  second  class, 
and  will  contain  the  text  of  Palestine.  And  one  v^hich  har- 
monizes with  the  Moscow  manuscript  must  be  referred  to 
the  third  class,  and  will  contain  tlie  text  of  Constantinople."^ 

The  advantages  stated  by  Dr.  Nnlan  as  resulting  from  the 
system  of  recensions  just  developed  are  twofold : — ^In  the  first 
place,  it  leads  not  only  to  a  more  adequate  metliod  of  classi- 
fication, but  also  to  the  discovery  of  a  more  ancient  text,  by 
ineans  of  the  priority  of  the  old  Italic  version  to  the  New  or 
Vulgate  Latin  of  Jerome.  And,  secondly,  it  coincides  with 
the  respective  schemes  of  Dr.  Griesbach  and  of  M.  Matthaei, 
and  derives  support  from  their  different  systems.  It  adopts 
the  three  classes  of  the  former,  with  a  slight  variation  merely 
in  the  name  of  the  classes ;  and,  in  ascertaining  the  genuine 
text,  it  attaches  the  same  authorit}'^  to  the  old  Italic  transla- 
tion, which  the  same  distinguished  critic  has  ascribed  to  that 
version;  It  likewise  agrees  with  the  scheme  of  Mattliai,  in 
giving  the  preference  to  the  Ko.w  ^kSi-o-k,  the  Greek  Vulgate 
or  Byzantine  text,  over  the  Palestine  and  Egyptian;  but  it 
supports  the  authority  of  this  text  on  firmer  grounds  than  the 
concurrence  of  the  Greek  manuscripts.  "  Hence,"  it  is  ob- 
served, that  "  while  it  differs  from  the  schem.e  of  M.  Mat- 
thaei,  in  building  on  the  old  Italic  version,  it  diflfers  from 
that  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  in  distinguishing  the  copies  of  this 
translation,  which  are  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate, 
from  those  which  have  been  corrected  since  the  times  of 
Eusebius  of  Verceli,  of  Jerome,  and  Cassiodorus.  And  it 
affords  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of  the  multi- 
tude of  various  readings,  than  that  suggested  by  tlie  latter, 
who  refers  them  to  the  intentional  or  accidental  corruptions 
of  transcribers ;  or  by  that  of  the  former,  who  ascribes  them 
to  the  correction  of  the  original  Greek  bv  the  Latin  transla- 
tion :  as  it  traces  them  to  the  influence  of  the  text  which  was 
published  by  Eusebius,  at  the  command  of  Constantino." 

VI.  Widely  different  from  all  the  preceding  theories  is  the 
system  of  recensions  proposed  by  the  learnea  Romanist  Pro- 
fessor Hug,  of  Fribourg,  who  affirms  the  existence  of  three 
recensions  or  editions,  and  divides  the  history  of  the  sacred 
text  of  the  New  Testament  into  three  periods,  viz : — 

1 .  The  First  Period  comprises  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, from  the  time  when  its  several  books  were  written  to 
the  third  century.  That  text,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Irenoeus,  and  other  fathers, 
was  early  the  object  of  imprudent  or  rash  alterations :  al- 
though their  statements  were  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  such  alterations  were  actually  made ;  and 
the  text,  thus  altered,  was,  according  to  Hug,  what  is  com- 
monly termed  KOINH  EKA0212,  or  the  common  edition, 
which,  he  thinks,  is  in  a  great  measure  represented  in  the 
Codex  Bezae  or  Cambridge  Manuscript.  Though  almost 
every  where  the  same,  this  edition  had  two  forms,  a  little 
different,  one  of  which  corresponds  with  Griesbach's  West- 
ern Recension,  and  the  other  with  his  special  Asiatic  In- 
struments, and  particulady  with  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriao 
version. 

2.  Second  Period. — The  defects  of  the  common  edition  bar- 
ing been  perceived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
three  learned  men,  severally  and  independently,  though 

« Nolan's  Inquiry,  pp.  105  106. 
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nearly  simultaneously,  undertook  tho  arduous  task  of  puri- 
fying the  t«xt,  and  of  restorincj  it  to  its  first  form,  by  the  aid 
of  manuscripts,  viz.  Origra  in  Palestine,  Hesychius  in 
Egypt,  where  he  was  a  bishop,  and  Lucian,  a  presbyter  at 
Antioch,  in  Syria.  The  work  of  Hesychius  was  generally 
received  in^gypt,  and  became  the  source  of  the  Alexandrine 
family:  that  of  Lucian,  which  was  better  known,  and  has 
sometimes  been  termed  the  Editio  Vulf^nta,  or  Lucianus,  was 
introduced  into  divine  worship  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Thrace,  and  at  C'onstantinople;  and  that  of  Origen,  having 
been  made  in  his  old  age,  and  left  for  publication  by  his 
pupils,  was  confined  within  Palestine,  where  it  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  edition  of  Lucian,  and  in  no  long  time  was 
entirely  lost. 

3.  The  Third  Period  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  embraces  the  variations  made  therein,  from  the 
threefold  recension  in  the  third  century,  to  our  own  time.' 

VII.  Professor  Kichhorn  approaches  nearer  to  the  opinion 
of  Hug  than  to  that  of  (Jriesbach,  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
recensions.  He  considers  the  existence  of  a  twofold  text  in 
the  second  century  as  fully  proved,  viz',  the  African  and 
Asiatic ;  thoujrh  neither  of  tn^se  texts  was  regulated  by  any 
certain  critical  laws.  Ho  denies  that  Origen  was  tho  author 
of  a  peculiar  recension  :  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  Hesychius 
and  Lucian  in  the  third  century  did  severally  undertake  and 
complete  a  revision  of  the  text;  and  that  ever  since  that  pe- 
riod tliere  has  been  a  threefold  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  viz.  1.  I'he  African  (or  Alexandrine);  2. 
The  Asiatic  (or  Constantinopolitiui)  ;  and,  3.  A  mixed  text 
formed  out  of  these  two,  because  there  were  some,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  recensions  of  Hesychius  and  Lucian,  had 
acquired  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  African  and  Asiatic 
churches,  yet  frequently  preferred  to  follow  the  authority 
of  more  ancient  manuscripts. '■*  The  text  thus  formed  con- 
tinued the  same  until  the  seventh  century ;  after  which  time, 
until  the  New  Testament  was  issued  from  the  press,  no 
learned  men  applied  themselves  to  the  collation  oi  the  text 
with  MSS.3 

VIII.  The  last  and  most  important  (as  it  is  the  most  pro- 
bable) of  the  various  systems  of  recensions,  which  have  been 
proposed,  is  that  announced  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Augustin 
SciioLZ,^  one  of  the  professors  at  Bonn  upon  the  Rhine. 
From  the  differences,  which  are  sufficiently  perceptible  in 
the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Scholz  concludes  that  these  instruments  na- 
turally divide  themselves  into  two  great  classes,  which  are 
the  same  throughout  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  To 
the  first  of  these  classes  belong  all  the  editions  and  those 
numerous  manuscripts,  which  were  written  within  the  limits 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  that  is,  in  Asia  or  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  were  destined  for 
liturgical  use :  the  second  class  comprises  certain  manuscripts 
written  in  Egj-^pt,  and  the  western  part  of  Europe.  Tran- 
scribed, unquestionabl}'-,  from  copies  which  were  valuable  on 
account  of  their  age  and  beauty,  they  were  intended  only  to 
preserve  the  contents  of  those  copies  ;  but,  as  they  presented 
a  different  text  from  that  which  was  generally  received,  they 
could  not  be  employed  in  divine  service :  hence  they  were 
for  the  most  part  negligently  written,  with  an  incorrect 

«  Celli^rier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  84—103.  Hug's Introd.  to  the  New 
Tost.  vol.  i.  pp.  134—231. 

»  Euthalius,  for  instance,  who  was  an  Egyptian  bishop  In  the  si.vlh  cen- 
tury, previously  to  put)li.sl»inE  a  peculiar  sticliometrical  arrangement  of  the 
Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles,  went  toCassareain  Palestine,  and  there  collated 
the  Egyptian  or  Ale.xandrinc  text,  which  he  used  with  the  more  ancient 
MSS.  in  the  celebrated  Library  of  Pampliilus  which  was  deposited  in  that 
city.  (Zaragni.  Collectanea  Monumeniorum  Veteris  Ecclesiae  Graecap,  p. 
513.  Romie,  1693.) 

«  Eichhoni  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  vol.  iv.  pp.  275—332. 

«  Dr.  Scholz  has,  in  fact,  proposed  fu>o  systems  of  recensions.  The^rs^ 
was  developed  in  his  "  Curm  Critical,  in  Historiam  Textus  Evan^eliorum 
commentationibiu  duabus  exhibita,"  published  at  Heidelberg  in  1820:  it 
was  the  result  of  his  examination  oi  forty-eight  manuscripts  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris ;  seventeen  of  which  he  collated  entirely,  and  nine  of 
which  had  never  before  been  examined  by  any  person.  As  the  extensive 
and  laborious  researches,  unremittingly  prosecuted  during  ten  years,  in- 
duced Professor  Scholz  to  abandon  this  system  of  recensions,  aind  to  adopt 
the  second,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  text,  it  may  suthce  here 
briefly  to  slate,  that,  according  to  his  first  theory,  he  thought  that  he  had 
discovered,  among  the  various  manuscripts  collated  by  him,  vesligesof  five 
distinct  families  ;  viz,  two  African  or  rather  Ecryplian,  one  of  which  cor- 
responded with  the  Alexandrine  recension  of  Griesbach,  and  I  he  other,  with 
his  Occidental  recension  ;  and  two  Asiatic,  one  of  which  was  particulai'y 
deserving  of  that  name,  and  corresponded  with  the  special  Asiatic  instru- 
ments of  Griesbach,  and  the  other  was  the  Byzantine  or  Constantinopoli- 
tan  recension.  To  these  he  added  a  fifth  recension,  which  he  denominated 
the  Ci/prian,  because  it  contained  that  text  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Co- 
dex Cyprius,  a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  century  brought  from  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  which  is  dcscribe<1  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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orthography,  and  on  leaves  of  vellum  of  different  sizes  and 
qtialities.  To  this  class,  Professor  Scholz  gives  the  appella- 
tion o(  Jllexandrine,  because  its  text  originated  at  Alexandria  : 
it  is  followed  by  several  Latin  and  Coptic  versions,  by  the 
Ethiopic  version,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  lived 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  other  class  he 
terms  tlie  Cons/a/itinopolitan,  because  its  text  was  written 
within  the  precincts  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople : 
to  this  class  Dr.  Scholz  refers  the  Syriac  versions  (Pescnito 
and  Philoxenian),  the  Gothic,  Georgian,  and  Sclavonic  ver- 
sions, and  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  which 
occur  in  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  flourished 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Ea- 
rope,  especially  Greece  and  Constantinople.  There  are, 
moreover,  extant  other  manuscripts,  which  belong  sometimes 
to  one  class,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  which  also  ex- 
hibit some  peculiar  varieties;  but,  after  repeated  examina- 
tions of  them,  he  is  of  opinion  that  thej  do  not  possess  suf- 
ficient characters  to  constitute  them  distinct  classes.  The 
conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  arrived,  is,  that  the 
Constantinopolitan  text  is  aWnost  always  faithful  to  the  text 
now  actually  received,  while  the  Alexandrine  text  varies 
from  it  in  innumerable  instances;  and  this  conclusion  he 
founds,  not  only  upon  the  actual  collation  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-four  manuscripts,  but  also  upon  an  induction  of  his- 
torical particulars,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

The  separation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into 
two  classes,  in  the  manner  just  stated  (Dr.  Scholz  argues), 
is  so  conformable  to  the  real  state  of  the  text,  that  it  is 
secure  from  every  attack  :  there  would,  indeed,  be  very  little 
ground  for  the  objection,  in  order  to  combat  this  classifica- 
tion, that  the  text  of  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts  is 
not  yet  known,  and  consequently  uncertain.  This  objection 
can  only  be  repelled  a  posteriori.  For  this  purpose,  after 
having  determined  the  text  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts 
by  actually  collating  a  few  chapters.  Dr.  Scholz  proceedted 
to  collate  them  nearly  at  lengtn.  When,  therefore,  eighty 
manuscripts  exhibited,  almost  constantly,  the  same  additions, 
the  same  omissions,  and  the  same  various  readings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  obvious  mistakes  of  the  transcribers  and 
some  unimportant  modifications ; — when,  further,  after  taking 
here  and  there  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters,  he  uniformly  found 
in  three  or  four  hundred  other  manuscripts  the  same  various 
readings  as  in  the  first  eighty; — ^he  considered  himself 
authorized  to  conclude,  that  the  remainder  of  the  uncollaterf 
manuscripts  would  present  the  same  results  as  in  these  fif- 
teen or  twenty  chapters  ;  and  that  like  results  would  be 
presented  by  all  the  manuscripts  written  in  the  same  place 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  these  four  hundred 
manuscripts  were  WTitten :  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  manu- 
scripts wliich  were  written  within  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  destined  to  be  used  in  divine  service, 
followed  the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  class. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  classification  should 
be  thus  clearly  connected  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  history  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  shows  us 
with  what  strictness,  especially  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  missionaries  enjoined  on 
their  converts  the  minutest  rites  of  the  principal  church,  and 
also  to  what  warm  disputes  the  least  deviation  from  them 
gave  rise.  These  discussions  always  terminated  in  reducing 
them  to  the  most  entire  conformity  with  the  metropolis. 

Further,  from  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  greater  number  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books  was 
made  at  Constantinople  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  patri- 
archate. Transcribed  and  collated  in  the  same  convents 
under  the  eyes  of  the  superiors,  then  sold  and  resold  by  the 
monks  and  prie.sts  to  distant  churches,  all  these  copies  pre- 
sented the  same  text,  as  well  as  the  same  characters  and  the 
same  menologies  (or  calendars  of  Greek  saints  for  every  day 
in  the  month  throughout  the  year),  in  all  the  provinces  which 
were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  metropolitan  church,  of 
its  literature,  booksellers,  and  monks. 

When  Islamism  was  diffused  from  India  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ; — when  thousands  of  Christians  were  imprisoned, 
driven  to  apostacy,  or  sold  as  slaves ; — when  the  flames  had 
deToured  a  prodigious  number  of  Greek  manuscripts  ;— 
when  the  tise  of  the  Greek  language  was  interdicted,  and  the 
capital  of  Greek  literature  was  overthrown, — then  the  influ- 
ence of  Constantinople  extended,  without  a  rival,  over  almost 
every  thing  that  remained  to  the  Christians  who  spoke  Greek. 
The  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church,  and  the  manu- 
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scripts  which  contained  it,  were  generalljr  adopted.  The 
text  of  the  other  class,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  til!  then 
been  used  for  divine  service  within  the  limits  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria,  and  the  manuscrijjts  bclonginor  to 
that  class,  disappeared  almost  entirely.  Tlie  copyists  ceased 
to  transcribe  them  :  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  perished  ; 
and  their  text  was  preserved  only  in  a  few  libraries,  or  by  a 
few  lovers  of  literature,  as  curiosities,  or  as  venerable  relics 
of  ancient  and  lost  documents. 

Although  the  Alexandrine  text  is  sometimes  found  in 
liturgical  Dooks  or  in  lectionaries.  Dr.  Scholz  cannot  believe 
that  the  manuscripts,  which  contained  it,  were  ever  destined 
for  divine  service :  they  have,  in  fact,  been  written  with  so 
much  haste  and  incorrectness,  that  such  could  never  have 
been  their  destination.  The  manuscripts  of  both  families 
ordinarily  have  few  corrections  and  no  various  readings  in 
the  margins :  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that 
they  are  not  exact  copies  of  ancient  exemplars. 

That  so  few  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  text  are  now  extant,  is  a  circumstance  which  ought 
not  to  excite  surprise.  They  jnust  necessarily  have  been 
worn  out,  and  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  the  daily 
use  made  of  them  for  divine  service.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  text  may  be  regarded  as  equally  fixed  with  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament;  after  which  time  the  veneration  of 
believers  for  the  sacred  books  would  not  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  change.  Before  that  period,  therefore,  the  altera- 
tions must  have  taken  place,  which  ffave  rise  to  the  division 
of  manuscripts  into  two  classes.  iSlnce  that  period  manu- 
scripts have  been  collated  and  even  corrected,  but  never 
arbitrarily  and  always  after  ancient  documents  :  besides,  the 
corrections  so  made  were  of  little  importance,  and  had  only 
a  limited  influence.  Although  different  naanuscripts  may  be 
of  the  same  country,  it  does  not  necessarily  result  that  their 
text  exhibits  an  absolute  identity,  but  only  a  general  con- 
formity in  the  greatest  number  oi  cases. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  textl  Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  original  text,  nearly  in  all  its  purity,  and  derived  directly 
from  autographs.  This  he  regards  as  certain  as  any  critical 
fact  can  be :  liistory  leads  us  to  admit  it ;  external  evidence 
confirms  it;  and  it  is  completely  demonstrated  by  internal 
proofs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vvnritings  of  the  New  Testament 
were  destined  for  the  churches  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  them  would 
originate,  as  is  evident  from  Saint  John's  approbation  of  the 
collection  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  These  writings  were, 
from  the  beginning,^  read  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the 
Christians ;  and  when  the  originals  were  worn  out  or  lost  by 
use  or  by  the  calamities  which  befell  many  of  the  churches, 
apographs  or  correct  transcripts  from  them  were  preserved  in 
private  libraries  as  well  as  in  the  libraries  attached  to  the 
churches.  These  holy  writings  were  further  multiplied  by 
numerous  copyists  for  the  use  of  private  individuals.  In 
transcribing  tne  text,  the  Constantinopolitan  scribes  certainly 
did  not  imitate  the  audacity  of  the  grammarians  of  Alex- 
andria :'  this  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  if 
the  question  related  to  profane  authors ;  but  it  becomes  utterly 
incredible  as  it  regards  the  New  Testament.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  writings  were  cherished  with  increasing  reli- 
gious veneration.  The  long  series  of  venerable  bishops, 
who  presided  over  the  numerous  churches  in  Asia,  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  Greece,  transmitted  to  the  faithful  the 
instructions  which  they  had  received  from  the  apostles.  Far 
from  altering  in  any  degree  that  sacred  deposit,  they  laboured 
with  pious  vigilance  to  preserve  it  pure  and  unmutilated.  In 
this  state  they  left  it  to  their  successors  and  to  new  churches ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  of  the  copyists,  the 
text  remained  wifhout  alteration  until  the  reigns  of  Constan- 
tino and  of  Constans.  At  that  time,  however,  some  Alex- 
andrine MSS.  were  dispersed  at  Constantinople,  whence 
alterations  Avere  introduced  into  many  Byzantine  manu- 
scripts. This  circumstance  accounts  for  a  tendency  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  family  to  approximate  nearer  to  the  Alex- 
andrine text  than  we  should  otherwise  expect. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  complaints  of  the  ancients  rela- 
tive to  the  alterations  made  in  the  text  of  all  literary  produc- 
tions, generally,  and  particularly  in  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  These  complaints  have  no  relation  to  those 
countries,  in  which  Christianity  existed  during  the  first  three 

«  On  this  subject  see  the  note  in  p.  211.  infra. 


centuries  with  the  greatest  purity.  The  fathers,  who  lived 
and  wrote  in  those  countries,  did  not  participate  in  these 
accusations.2  If  they  did  not  brin^  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  the  critical  acumep  of  Origen,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  not  destitute  of  a  truly  classical  education;  and 
such  important  diversities  of  readings,  as  ar(?  sometimes 
discernible  in  the  Egyptian  or  Alexandrine  copies,  could  not 
have  escaped  them.  Consequently,  they  were  unknown  to 
them  ;  and  the  manuscripts  which  were  made  use  of  for 
public  worship  must  have  been  transcribed  with  sufficient 
exactness,  so  as  to  give  no  cause  for  discontent. 

We  should  have  a  further  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  text,  if  we  could  find  it  agree  with  that 
of  other  countries  equally  distinguished  by  the  contiguity  of 
their  churches,  and  by  the  number  and  learning  of  their  pas- 
tors. These  two  texts,  however,  must  have  continued  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  and  the  monuments  of  both  must 
present  vestiges  of  a  higher  antiquity,  apparently  ascending 
(at  least  since  the  third  century)  to  distinct  sources.  In  such 
case  we  should  evidently  be  authorized  to  conclude  that  this 
twofold  text  is  really  conformable  to  the  original  text. 

W'e  have  extant  critical  documents,  some  of  which  were 
written  in  Palestine,  and  others  in  Syria,  which  agree  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  even  in  readings  that  are 
utterly  insignificant.  This  is  the  case  with  six  Palestine 
manuscripts  (and  particularly  with  the  Codfex  Regius  Parisi- 
ensis  53.),"  which  were  copied  in  a  convent  at  Jerusalem 
after  very  ancient  manuscripts.  Consequently,  they  make 
known  to  us  the  text  of  ^.hat  country  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  text  of  these  six  exemplars  is  not  absolutely 
identical,  which  circumstance  still  further  corroborates  the 
argument,  and  shows  that  they  faithfully  represent  to  us  the 
ancient  witnesses  for  the  text  of  the  New  1  estament. 

We  do  not  here  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
as  he  frequently  cites  from  memory  or  alludes  to  apocryphal 
gospels  :  but  the  writers  of  Palestine,  who  are  less  ancient 
man  he  was,  exactly  follow  a  text  conformable  to  that  of 
Constantinople.  In  Syria,  besides  some  Greek  manuscripts 
already  referred  to,  and.  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  that  country,  we  find  the  Peschito  and  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac  versions ;  the  first,  executed  in  the  third^  and  the 
second  in  the  sixth  century :  both  these  versions  follow  the 
Constantinopolitan  text;  no  doubt  therefore  can  now  remain 
on  this  subject.  The  text  which  prevailed  in  Asia  and  in 
Greece  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  also  prevailed  in 
Syria.  It  is  the  same  text  which  somewhat  later  prevailed 
at  Constantinople,  whence  it  was  diffused  throughout  the 
eastern  empire,  and  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  with  a 
greater  degree  of  purity  than  any  other  text,  and  without 
any  important  alterations. 

As  the  sacred  books  were,  from  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, destined  to  liturgical  use,  it  would  become  necessary 
sometimes  to  write  in  the  margin,  for  the  direction  of  the 
public  reader,  certain  initial  or  final  words  or  phrases,  with 
which  he  was  to  commence  or  terminate  the  portion  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  the  church,  in  order  that  the  whole 
passage  might  be  the  better  understood.  From  the  margin 
It  became  impossible,  in  later  times,  to  prevent  these  words 
or  phrases  from  passing  occasionally  into  the  text.  In  many 
manuscripts,  however,  they  have  remained  in  their  original 
place ;  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  was  only  a 
small  number  of  copyists  sufficiently  exact  to  leave  them  there.* 
From  all  these  facts  and  arguments  Dr.  Scholz  concludes, 
that  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  as  it  is  actuall)'^  found  either 
in  manuscripts,  or  in  the  Evangelisteria,  Lectionaria,  and 
other  ascetic  books,  must  be  regarded  as  the  purest  text ; 
especially  as  it  is  that  which  has  in  every  age  received  the 
sanction  of  the  church,  and  has  always  been  employed  in 
divine  service. 

It  would  now  remain  to  prove  by  internal  arguments,  de- 
rived from  the  very  variations  from  the  Constantinopolitan 
text,  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Alexandrine  text,  that 
the  former  is  indeed  the  authentic  text.   But  for  this  purpose 

"  Dr.  Scholz,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Testament,  pp.  v. — vii.  has 
treated  this  subject  at  length,  and  has  given  numerous  references  to  the 
fathers  and  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  attest  the  care  of  the  ancient 
Christians  in  preser\-ing  the  sacred  text  from  being  corrupted. 

3  No.  262.  of  Dr.  Seholz's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  It  is  described  in  his  Pro- 
legomena, p.  Ixxxviii. 

*  Though  Prof  Scholz  refers  the  Peschito  Syriac  version  to-the  third 
century,  many  eminent  biblical  critics  refer  it  to  the  second  century,  if  in- 
deed it  were  not  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  century.  This  circum- 
stance imparts  additional  weight  to  Dr.  Seholz's  argument. 

'  This  subject  is  treated  at  length  by  Dr.  Scholz,  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  clxiv.— cucvi. 
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it  will  be  sufficient  to  appnal  to  competent  judges,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  profoundly  learned  l)r,  Griesbach,'  who  very 
rarely  followed  the  Alexandrine  text,  notwithstandintr  his 
predilection  in  f.ivour  of  the  ancient  manuscrii)ts  in  which  it 
18  preserved.  Further,  the  remarkable  agre-ment  which 
exists  amonfj  the  Constantinopolitan  manuscripts,  and  the 
scrupulous  delicacy  of  the  copyists  wlio  transcribed  thoui, 
are  almost  a  proof  of  the  lejritimacy  of  this  text;  for,  on  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  Egyptian  exemplars,  the  traces 
of  corruption  every  where  observable  in  the  latter  will  readily 
be  perceived.  hvery  one  of  these  exemplars  has  so  many 
peculiar  variations,  as  to  place  tlu;  mutual  relationship  of  that 
class  of  manuscripts  beyond  all  doubt.^ 

There  exists  no  difference  between  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  family  and  those  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Occidental  or  Western  family.  IJotli,  in  Dr.  Scholz's  judpr- 
ment,  form  but  one  class :  they  vary,  however,  from  each 
other  in  so  many  instances,  that,  if  we  do  not  confine  our- 
selves to  one  single  family,  and  to  its  general  character,  we 
must  institute  as  many  classes  as  there  are  manuscripts.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  dividing  the  Egyptian  documents  into 
two  classes  as  he  had  formerly  done,^  on  the  authority  of  the 
distinguished  critics  who  had  preceded  him,  Dr.  Scholz  now 
reunites  them  together  under  the  name  of  the  Alexandrine 
fimily,  because  they  exhibit  the  corrupted  text  of  Alex- 
andria, whence  they  have  originally  issued. 

Egypt,  then,  is  the  country  whence  the  alterations  of  the 
lext  of  the  New  Testament  principally  originated.  They 
commenced  in  the  very  first  century.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  text ;  for  instance, 
the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Alcxandrinus,  and  Ephrcmi,  which 
unquestionably  are  copies  of  very  ancient  exemplars,  and 
exhibit  Egyptian  interpolations.  Witness,  also,  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Latin  translations  made  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies after  exemplars  of  the  same  description  ;  and,  finally, 
the  quotations  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
same  country.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Dio- 
nysius  Alexandrinus  all  made  use  of  tliis  text.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  ancient  doctors  cf  the  church,  and  of  Origen 
in  i)articular,  rolatj  to*these  manuscripts,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Alexandrian  copyists.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
indicate  or  di-cuss  various  readings  made  use  of  manuscripts 
of  the  same  description,  of  which  only  they  consequently 
spoke.  .lerome,  who  certainly  employed  manuscripts  of 
both  familic.5,  seems  to  have  had  but  a  very  obscure  appre- 
licnsion  of  the  difference  subsisting  between  them.  His 
notice  of  them,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  vague.  To  this  ob- 
scure apprehension  it  should  seem  that  we  must  refer  the 
f)assage  of  his  letter  to  Damascus  bishop  of  Rome,  in  which 
le  condemns  upon  hearsay  the  ex(mi])lar3  of  Lucian  and 
Hesychius.  lie  speaks  of  their  labours  in  an  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  :  he  mentions  neither  the  city  nor  the 
country  where  their  text  was  adopted  ;  and  the  expressions 
^* assent  perversa  confent.'o,. . .  .7icc  in  iVbiY;"  [^Tcs/amenfn'] 
'■'■profuit  cniendasse,'''"-  show  in  what  horror  Jerome  and  his 
contemporaries  held  such  corrections ;  and,  consequently, 
what  little  chance  they  had  of  being  adopted,  even  if  they 
had  been  preferable  to  the  Egyptian  text. 

Enough  has  been  said  concerning  the  origin  of  this  text. 
At  Alexandria,  where  it  is  well  known  that  great  numbers 
of  manuscripts   were   transcribed,    the   grammarians  were 


>  "Ipse  ftiatn  Gricsbachius  aliiqne  inseniip  fatrnmr,  Ifictioncs  Alexan- 
(Iriiias  loncc  plerasnue  plane  respuendas  esss."  Scholz,  Proleg.  pp. 
Cf.xvii.  CLXvni. 

*  The  SaliUlic  version  (which  was  in  tlie  dialect  spoken  in  Upper  Egypt) 
may  be  adildced  as  an  example  of  the  variations  above  referred  to.  In  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  agrees  witli  U.  or  the  Codex  Ueza;  very 
nearly  119  times  ;  with  D.  and  A.  (the  Cmlpx  Alexantirinus),  16  times ;  with 
O.  A.  and  other  Egyptian  exemplars,  112linies;  with  1).  A.  and  the  Vulsrate, 
6,")  limes  ;  with  U.  and  the  Vulgate,  52  times  ;  with  A.  very  nearly  U  times  : 
with  A.  and  several  ijther  Egyptian  exemplars,  "d  limes ;  with  A.  and  seve- 
ral Latin  versions,  11  times.  In  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  it  agrees \vith  A. 
and  D.  83  times  ;  with  A.  alone,  3  times ;  with  A.  D  and  other  Eifvpiian  e.v- 
emplars,  M  times;  with  A.  and  others,  5  times  ;  with  A.  and  the  Vulgate,  10 
times  ;  with  I),  alone,  twice ;  with  I),  and  r)iHpr  exemplars,  7  limes ;  with  D. 
and  the  Vulgate,  7  times.  In  the  Catholic  Episilos  it  agrees  with  A.  5  times; 
with  A.  and  others,  11  times  ;  with  A.  and  the  Vulgate,  36  limes ;  with  other 
Egyptian  exemplars  (A.  excepted),  50  times ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred 
.'instances  it  has  its  own  peculiar  readings.  Scholz,  Biblische-Kritische 
Reise.  p.  178. 

>  See  p  209.  supra,  note. 

*  The  entire  passageof  Jerome  alluded  lois  as  follows  : — "De  Novo  nunc 
loquor  Testamento.  .  .  .  Hoc  eerie  cum  in  nostro  sermonc  discordat,  et  in 
(liversos  rivulorum  tramites  ducit,  unode  fonte  qncerenduni.  Prietermitto 
eos  codices,  quos  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupatos  paucorum  hominum, 
asserit  perversa  contenlio,  quibus  uticjue  nee  in  toto  veteri  inslrumenlo 
post  Septuaginta  interpreles  emendare  quid  licuit,  nee  in  Novo  profuit 
ernendasse,  cum  multarum  gentium  Unguis  Scriptura  ante  translata  doceat, 
falsa  esse  quK  addita  sunt.' 


accustomed  to  correct  in  the  margins  whatever  displeased 
them  in  the  authors  whose  productions  they  copied,''  which 
alterations  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  text.  Most 
<  f  the  Egyptian  alterations  were  made  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, and  consequently  they  are  found  in  all  the  manuscripts 
of  that  family.  A  sufticiently  large  number  of  new  interpo- 
lations, some  of  them  very  considerable  ones,  had  a  later 
origin.  Such  is  the  spurce  of  the  principal  differences  ob- 
servable in  the  Alexaiine  family.  This  corrupt  text  was 
diffused  more  or  le.s^n  the  West,  either  in  Creek  manu- 
scripts or  in  the  liatin  versions ;  and  this  circumstance 
accounts  for  its  being  constantly  used  by  the  Italian  and 
African  doctors,  as  well  as  by  Irenaeus  in  the  south  of  France. 
W'hcn,  however,  Jerome  does  cite  the  writings  of  any  of  his 
Asiatic  fellow-countrymen,  he  gives  the  purest  text  which 
they  used,  that  is,  the  Constantinopolitan  Uixt.'^ 

Although  Prof.  Scholz's  system  of  classing  manuscripts 
seems,  at  first  view,  to  contradict  those  of  his  predecessors 
in  this  department  of  sacred  criticism  (except  Bengel),  yet 
this  contradiction  is  only  apparent — not  real ;  for  he  actually 
recognises  the  same  facts  as  other  critics;  he  only  denies  the 
iiTiportance  of  some,  and  explains  others  in  a  different  way. 
With  respect  to  the  results,  however,  there  is  no  difference 
The  grand — the  final — result  of  the  principle  of  families, 
viz.  the  certainty,  and  (in  any  thing  material)  the  inviola- 
l)ility  of  the  sacred  text,  is  expressed  more  distinctly  by 
Scholz  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  system,  more- 
over, appears  generally  to  offer — more  than  any  other  theory 
or  system  of  recensions — a  remarkable  character  of  sim- 
plicity and  universality.  It  is  less  complicated,  and  it  also 
possesses  a  greater  degree  of  probability  (probability  approx- 
imating to  certainty)  man  either  of  the  llieories  noticed  in 
the  present  section  ;  and  it  is  supported  by  profoundly  learned 
and  laborious  researches,  the  result  of  which  (it  must  be 
candidly  admitted)  shows  the  great  pre-eminence  of  the 
Asiatic  or  Constantinopolitan  text  over  the  African  or  Alex- 
andrine text,  and,  consequently,  the  real  value,  genuine- 
ness, AND  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  PRESENT  RECEIVED  TEXT  OF  THE 

New  Testament. 

Having  thus  given  a  summary,  and,  it  is  hoped,  an  impar- 
tial, view  of  Professor  Scholz's  system  of  classification  of 
manuscripts,  it  only  remains  that  we  offer  some  specimens 
in  illustration  of  it. 

1.  The  first  vestige  of  a  twofold  class  of  manuscripts  is 
funiished  by  Jerome,  who,  in  his  epistle  to  Minerius  and 
Alexander,  states  that  he  found  three  diffnrent  readings  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  51. 

(1.)  The  Asiatic  writers,  as  Theodorus  of  Heraclca,  Diodorus 
of  Tar.sus,  and  Apollonaris,  follow  the  reading  given  by  Theodoret 
and  Chrysostom  :  n^Tef/yey  d  >tii/un%!rc/u'Asi,  ttolvtu  it  a>.\a.yi;a-C' 
/u£it. ;    /Te  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  ive  shall  all  be  changed. 

(2.)  The  African  writers,  as  Origen,  Didymus,  and  Acacius, 
even  Jerome  himself  (in  his  explanation  of  P.salm  xliv.  addressed 
to  Principia),  read,  with  the  Greek  manuscripts  quoted  by  Rufi- 
nus,  Peiagius,  Augustine,  and  CEcumenius, — n^vrjc  ^ev  tcu/xiSittrc 
fxiSx,  cl  TxvTH  Si  oLWurynT'^inSA  ;  We  shall  all  sleep,  but  lue  shall 
NOT  all  be  changed.     From  this  lection, 

(3.)  The  Latin  manuscripts  differed,  in  reading  vnvnc  /ua 
^vua-rmrc/utSx,  cb  vjlvtk  <fc  u\Kxy)tcrijuSx ;  We  shall  all  rise  again^ 
but  lue  shall  not  all  be  changed. 

This  variety  of  readiirg  discovered  by  Jerome  is  also  evi« 
dent  in  manuscripts  whicn  are  now  extant.  The  Codices  B. 
(Alexandrinus),  which,  however,  omits  the  word  ^w,  D. 
(Cantabrigiensis)  E.  (Basileensis  B.  VI.)  and  others,  which 
are  followed  by  the  received  text,  agree  with  the  Asiatic 
writers.  The" Codices  C.  (Ephremi),  17  (Regius  55),  and 
other  manuscripts  and  writers  of  tlie  Alexandrine  family, 
agree  with  the  African  vinriters. 

2.  The  following  examples,  selected  from  the  fifth  chapter 

•  A  striking  confirmation  of  Dr.  Scholz's  remark  on  the  inaccviracy  of 
the  Alexaiulrian  co|)yists  is  incidentally  given  by  the  geographer  Strabo, 
who  died  A.  I).  'St.  Relating  the  migrations  of  Aristotle's  library  (whose 
works  had  sutTered  greatly  from  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  copies 
made  of  them),  Strabo  says,  that  Rome  contributed  to  multiply  these 
errors  ;  and  thatSylla,  on  the  capture  of  Athens,  took  possession  of  Aristo- 
tle's libraiy,  which  he  ordered  to  be  transported  to  Rome.  There  the  gram- 
marian Ty  rannion,  who  wa.s  a  follower  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  having 
gainedover  the  keeper  of  ihe  library,  took  copies  qfthe  philosopher's  writ- 
ings. Some  booksellers  also  had  copies  made  by  incompetent  transcribers 
and  not  by  the  collators  [ivTio^xJ-ovTi;,  those  whose  province  it  was  to 
compare  the  copies  with  the  original  exemplar].  The  same  thing  also 
happens  to  books  which  are  copied  for  sale,  both  here  [that  is,  at  Rome) 

and  at  ALEXASDIUA  : — *0.T!p  xai  Jti  ti»v  ukK<.!>i   ran.    lij  Trfia-iv   yfxCSfiy-:* 

o.3\i«v  xai  ivi:tSi  xai  Iv  AAE5ANAPEIA.  Strabonis  Geographia,  lib.  xiil. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  875,  876.    Oxon.  1907  ;  or  p.  609.   Paris,  1620.    Edit.  Casaubonl. 
6  Scholz,  Biblische-Kritische  Reise,  pp.  163—187. 
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DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION 


[Paht  I.  Chap.  II 


of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel,  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  variations 
between  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  Recensions. 


CONSTANTINOPOLITAN    KECE!T- 

ALEXANDHINK    HECE 

SIOK. 

1. 

KK^ay 

yK^iy 

2. 

t^tkBorrt  eturZ 

s.'«\9ovTOf  ai/icv. 

oTrmTuvti 

CrTrmrM-iv. 

5. 
6. 

i^KTI  ICJt.)   iV  Tiii  [JI.W[Ji±Tl 

iff  a 

Ctto.     ^^ 

UTTt 

AS)  a. 

9. 

a-ii  iyijuit 

ovo/u*  vol. 

aTTfic^Sti  xeyctr 

XSJ.tt  «l/Tw. 

XS).8*y 

Kryuev. 

12. 

■^AVTH  III  Jst/jMCVSf 

omitted. 

13, 

s^ea-c 

omitted. 

0  'hinut 

omitted. 

14. 

it  it 

*a«  o». 

rov;  X'-i^'''^ 

at/T5t/C. 

i.myynK(t.y 

&7nyyuK*y, 

{|>(X6ov 

M'.y. 

15. 

Kot/  i/uxTi'T/uiyor 

ly.^TlTy.m'.y, 

18. 

i/xC^VTo; 

s^mCouvopthc. 

n  (janc  ati/Tou 

fxir  a'jTOj  M. 

19. 

0  ii   'IfO-OV! 

Kxi. 

25. 

yuvn  TK 

ywM. 

33. 

W  au/rii 

ttii'Di. 

34. 

0  ft 

0  h  'Jua-ov;. 

36. 

eiflsar 

omitted. 

88. 

i^iT-M 

i^^ovrm. 

§-oguSov,  KXau'Araii 

^oguCoy  Kx)  xKMoyret;. 

40. 

0  Si 

uhrc;  it. 

a7ru\Tii.c 

TTAyrdLi. 

u'jauietfjttyiy 

omitted. 

41. 

KJJ/M 

KOUfX. 

The  attentive  reader  will  doubtless  observe  that,  different 
as  these  two  recensions  are,  not  one  of  the  various  readings 
above  o-iven  affects  the  senae  of  the  evangelist's  narrative,  and 
tliat  most  of  them  are  hicapahle  of  being  exhibited  in  a  tra7is- 
lation.^ 

IX.  From  the  coincidence  observed  between  many  Greek 
manuscripts  and  the  Vulgate,  or  some  other  Latin  version,  a 
suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of  several  eminent  critics,  that 
the  Grsek  text  had  been  altered  throughout  to  the  Latin  ;  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  at  the  council  of  Florence  (held  in 
1439  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  union  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches),  a  resolution  was  formed,  that 
the  Greeks  should  alter  their  manuscrmts  from  the  Latui. 
This  has  been  termed  by  the  learned,  F(Kdus  cum  Guccis. 
The  suspicion,  concerning  the  altering  of  the  Greek  text, 
seems  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Erasmus,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  supposed  the  alterations  were  made  before 
the  fifteenth  century :  so  that  the  charge  of  Latinizing  the 
manuscripts  did  not  (at  least  in  his  notion  of  it)  extend  to  the 
original  writers  of  the  manuscript,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the 
writers  a  prima  manu ,-  since  it  affected  only  the  writers  a 
tecundd  manu,  or  subsequent  interpolators.  ^Fhe  accusation 
was  adopted  and  extended  by  Father  Simon  and  Dr.  Mill, 
and  especially  by  Wetstcin.  I3en(^el  expressed  some  doubts 
concerning  it;  and  it  was  formally  cjuestioned  by  Semler, 
Griesbach,  and  Woide.  The  reasonings  of  the  tv\-o  last- 
mentioned  critics  convinced  Michaelis  (\vho  had  formerly 
agreed  with  Erasmus)  that  the  charge  of  Latinizing  was  un- 
founded ;  and  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (the  edition  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh), 
with  a  candour  of  which  there  are  too  few  examples,  Michaelis 
totally  abandoned  his  first  opinion,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  tne  pretended  agreement  in  the  Fcedus  cum,  Graccis  is  a 
mere  conjecture  of  Erasmus,  to  which  he  had  recourse  as  a 
refuge  in  a  matter  of  controversy.  Carrying  the  proof  to  its 
utmost  length,  it  only  shows  that  the  Latin  translations  and 
the  Greek  copies  were  made  from  the  same  exemplars ;  which 
tather  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  translations,  than  the 
corruption  of  the  Greek  copies.  It  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Jerome  corrected  the  Latin  from  the  Greek ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  known  in  every  part  of  the  Western 
Church.  Now,  as  Michaelis  justly  observes,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  learned  father  had  made  the  Greek  text  the 

«  Scholz,  Biblische-KrifiBche  Reise,  &c.  i.  e.  Biblico-Critical  Travels  in 
France,  Swit^.erland,  Italy,  Palestine  and  the  Archipelago,  in  1819,  1820, 
and  1821 ;  accompanied  with  a  Ilislory  of  the  Text  ol  the  New  Testament, 
pp.  16.3-^182.  (Leipzig,  1823.  8vo.)  Nov.  Test.  Grrec.  torn.  i.  Prolegom. pp.  i. 
— ?iii.  xv.—xix.  cxlvi.— cbcviii. 


basis  of  his  alterations  in  the  Latin  translation,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  that  the  transcribers  of  the  Western  Church 
would  alter  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  still  less  pro- 
bable that  those  of  the  Eastern  Church  would  act  in  this 
manner.2 


SECTION  IIL 

ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION  OCCURRING  IS 
MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINTED  EDITIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

§   1.  ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION  OCCCKIIINO 
IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Different  appellations  given  to  the  Scriptures. — II.  General 
divisions  of  ttie  canonical  books  ;  particularly  of  the  Old 
Testament.— \.  The  Law.— 2.  The  Prophets.— 'S.  The  Ce- 
tubim,  or  Huffiographa. — III.  JHoJern  divisions  of  the  bookt 
of  the  Old  Testament. —  Chapters  and  verses. 

I.  The  collection  of  writings,  which  is  regarded  by  Chris- 
tians as  the  sole  standard  of  their  faith  and  practice,  has  been 
distinguished,  at  various  periods,  by  different  appellations. 
Thus,  it  is  frequently  termed  the  Scriptures,  the  Sacred  or 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  the  Canonical  Scriptures.^ 
This  collection  is  called  The  Scriptures,  as  being  the  most 
important  of  all  writings,-  the  II(,ly  or  Sacred  Scriptures, 
because  they  were  composed  by  persons  di\'inely  inspired ; 
and  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  either  because  they  are  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  to  those  who  receive  them;  or  because, 
when  the  number  and  authenticity  of  these  books  were  ascer- 
tained, lists  of  them  were  inserted  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
or  catalogues,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  such  books 
as  were  apocryphal  or  of  uncertain  authorit)%  and  unques- 
tionably not  of  divine  origin.  But  the  most  usual  appella- 
tion is  that  of  the  Bible — a  word  which  in  its  primary  import 
simply  denotes  a  book,  but  which  is  given  to  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  by  way  ol  eminence,  as  being  the 
Book  of  Books,  infinitely  superior  in  excellence  to  every  un* 
assisted  production  of  the  human  mind.' 

II.  The  most  common  and  wneral  division  of  the  canon- 
ical books  is  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;''  the 
former  containing  those  revelations  of  the  divine  will  whick 
were  communicated  to  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews,  be 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  latter  comprising  the  inspire(> 
writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  containing  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  which  is  adopted  in  our  Bibles,  is  not  always  regulated 
bv  the  exact  time  when  the  books  were  respectively  written; 
although  the  book  of  Genesis  is  ui\iversafly  allowed  to  be 
the  first,  and  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  to  be  the  latest  of  the 
inspired  writings.  The  various  books  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three  parts  or  classes 
— the  Law — the  Prophets — and  the  Cetubim,  or  Hagiogiapha, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Writings:  which  division  obtained  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,*  and  is  noticed  by  Josephus,^  tiiough  lie 
does  not  enumerate  the  several  books. 

1.  The  Law  (so  called,  because  it  contains  precepts  for  the 
regulation  of  life  and  manners)  comprised  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  of  Moses,  which  were  originally  written  in  one  volume,  as 
all  the  manuscripts  are  to  this  day,  which  are  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues. It  is  not  known  when  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  legis- 
lator were  divided  into  five  books :  but  as  the  titles  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  are  evidently  of 
Greek  origin  (for  the  tradition  related  by  Philo,  and  adopted  by 
some  writers  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  they  were  given  by 
Moses  himself,  is  too  idle  to  deserve  refutation),  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  these  titles  were  prefixed  to  the  several  books  by  the 
authors  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  Greek  version. 

«  Michaclis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  163—173.  Butler's  Ilono 
Biblicffl,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

>  Gardner's  Works,  8vo.  vof  vi.  pp.  1—8.  4to.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  137—110.  Jahn. 
Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  p.  7. 

■•  Concerning  the  import  of  the  word  "Testament,"  see  p.  28.  supra. 

s  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  leith  i/mi, 
that  all  things  might  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the 
Prophets,  atid  in  the  PsAuas,  concerning  me.  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  In  which 
passage  by  the  Psalms  is  intended  the  Hagiographa ;  which  division  begin- 
ning with  the  Psalms,  the  whole  of  it  (agreeably  to  the  .Icwish  manner  of 
quoting)  is  there  called  by  the  najne  of  the  book  with  which  it  commences. 
Saint  Peter  also,  when  appealing  to  prophecies  in  proof  of  the  Gospel,  says, 
"  All  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  as  many  as  have 
spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days."  (Acts  iii.  24.)  In  which 
passage  the  apostle  plainly  includes  the  book»  of  Samuel  in  the  class  of 
prophets. 

«  Contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  8. 
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"  2.  The  Pbophets,  which  were  thus  designated  because  these 
books  were  written  by  inspired  prophetical  men,  were  divided  into 
the  former  and  latter,^  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  respec- 
tively flourished :  tlie  former  prophets  contained  the  booiis  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  the  two 
last  being  each  considered  as  one  book  ;  the  latter  prophets  com- 
prised the  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eftkiel,  and  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  whose  books  were  reckoned  as  one.  The 
reason  why  Moses  is  not  included  among  the  prophets,  is,  be- 
cause he  so  far  surpassed  all  those  who  came  after  him,  in  emi- 
nence and  dignity,  that  they  were  not  accounted  worthy  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  hiai :  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges 
arc  reckoned  among  the  prophetical  books,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  written  l)y  the  proj)het  Samuel. 

3.  The  CETUimr  or  Hacioohapha,  that  is,  the  Holy  Writ- 
ings, comprehended  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesijustcs,  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (reckoned  aa  one),  and  the  two  books  6f 
Chronicles,  also  reckoned  as  one  book.^  This  third  class  or  di- 
vision of  the  Sacred  Books  has  received  its  appellation  of  CeUibim 
or  Holy  Writings,  because  they  were  not  orally  delivered,  as  the 
law  of  Moses  was ;  but  the  Jews  aflirm  that  they  were  composed 
by  men  divinely  iuspircd,  who,  however,  had  no  public  mission 
as  prophets  :  and  the  Jews  conceive  that  they  were  dictated  not  by 
dreams,  visions,  or  voice,  or  in  other  ways,  as  the  oracles  of  the 
prophets  were,  but  that  they  were  more  immediately  revealed  to 
the  minds  of  their  authors.  It  is  remarkable  that  Daniel  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  prophets,  and  that  his  v^'ritings,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa,  were  not  publicly  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  :  this  is  ascribed  to  the 
singular  minuteness  with  which  he  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  before  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  (Dan.  ix.), 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  Jews,  lest  the  public  reading  of  his 
predictions  should  lead  any  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ.'' 

The  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  fifty  or  fifty-four  Paraschioth, 
or  laroer  sections,  accordinjr  as  the  Jewish  lunar  year  is 
simple  or  intercalary  ;  one  of  which  sections  was  read  in  the 
eynaj^ogue  every  babbath-day :  this  divi^^ion  many  of  the 
Jews  suppose  to  have  been  appointed  by  Moses,  but  it  is  by 
others  attributed,  and  with  (rreate#  probability,  to  Ezra. 
These  paraschioth  w-ere  further  subdivided  into  smaller  sec- 
tions termed  Sideriin^  or  orders.  Until  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  read  only  the  law;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  then  prohibited,  they  substituted  for  it 
fifty-four  Haphtor^tlt,  or  sections  from  the  Prophets.  Subse- 
quently, however,  wlicii  the  reading  of  the  Law  was  restored 
by  the  Maccabees,  the  section  which  liad  been  read  from  the 
Law  was  used  for  the  first,  and  that  from  the  Prophets,  for 
tlie  second  lesson.'*  These  sections  were  also  divided  into 
Fesukim,  or  verses,  which  have  likewise  been  ascribed  to 
Ezra;  but  if  not  contrived  by  him,  it  appears  that  this  sub- 
division was  introduced  shortly  after  his  death  ;  it  w'as  pro- 
bably intended  for  the  use  of  the  Targumists  or  Clialdee  in- 
terpreters. After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  the  Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  the  Chaldee  became  the  vernacular  tongue,  it 
was  j^as  we  have  already  remarked)^  usual  to  read  the  law, 
first  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  to  interpret  it  to 
the  people  in  tne  Chaldee  dialect.  For  the  purpose  of  expo- 
sition, therefore,  those  shorter  periods  were  very  convenient.'' 

III.  Tlie  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  now 
generally  obtain,  are  four  in  number  :  namely,  I.  The  Pen- 

«  This  distinction,  Carpzov  ttiinks,  was  borrowed  from  Zech.  i.  4. — "  Be 
ye  not  as  your  fatliers.  unto  whom  Uie /ur/ner  propliets  have  cried." — In- 
trod.  ad.  LiU.  Bihl.  Vet.  Test.  p.  1 !«. 

•The  Song  of  Solomon,  Kuih,  I,:nnentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther  are, 
in  the  modern  copies  of  tlie  Jcwisli  Scriplure.s  placed  imincdialely  after  the 
Pentateuch  ;  under  tlie  name  of  the  live  M'-s^illuth  or  volumes.  The  book 
ofRuth  holds  Romelimes  the  first  or  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth  place. 

>  Hottiiiger's  Thesaurus,  p.  510.  Leusden's  Philologus  Ilcbrreus,  Diss.  ii. 
pp.  13  -'2i    Bishojf)  Cosin'sScholaslical  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  c.  ii.  p.  10.  et  scj. 

*  Of  these  divisions  we  have  evident  traces  in  the  New  Testament ;  thus, 
the  section  (-Tip4oxi)of  llie  prophet  Isaiah,  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was 
reading,  was,  in  all  probability,  that  which  related  to  the  sutTerings  of  the 
Messiah.  (Acts  viii.  3'2.)  When  Saint  Paul  entered  into  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  he  stood  up  to  preach,  after  tlie  reading  of  the.  Law 
and  the  Prophets  (Acts  xiii.  15);  that  is,  afier  reading  the  first  lesson  out 
of  the  Law,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of  the  Prophets.  And  in  the  very 
discourse  which  he  then  dehvered,  he  tells  the  Jews  that  the  Prophets 
were  read  at  Jerusalem  on  erery  Sahltathday,  that  is,  in  tliose  lessons 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  Prophets.  (Acts  xiii.  27.) 

»  Sec  p.  190.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

•■in  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  chap.  i.  sect.  iv.  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  Paras 
thioth  or  Sections  of  the  Law,  together  with  the  Haphlorolh  or  Sections 
of  the  Prophets,  as  they  are  read  in  the  different  Jewish  synagogues  for 
every  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and  also  showing  the  portions  corresponding 
with  our  modem  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses. 


tateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses ; — 2.  The  Ilhtrrncal  Books^ 
coinprisinor  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive; — 3.  The />oc/rirja» 
or  Pvctical Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon ; — and,  4.  The  Prnphetical  Books 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
atid  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  These  are  severally  di- 
vided into  Chapters  and  V  erses,  to  facilitate  reference,  and 
not  primarily  with  a  view  to  any  natural  division  of  the  mul- 
tifiinous  subjects  which  they  embrace:  but  by  whom  these 
divisions  were  originally  made  is  a  question,  concerning 
which  tljore  exists  a  considerable  difference  of  opuiion. 

That  they  are  comparatively  a  modem  invention  is  evident 
from  its  being  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Christians, 
whose  Greek  Bibles,  indeed,  then  had  T/tam  and  KtpxKaj* 
( Tilles  and  Heads') ;  b\it  the  intent  of  these  was,  rather  to 
point  out  the  sum  or  contents  of  the  text,  than  to  divide  the 
various  books.  They  also  differed  greatly  from  the  present 
chapters,  many  of  them  containing  only  a  few  verses,  and 
some  of  them  not  more  than  one.  The  invention  of  chapters 
has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  Lanfranc,  who  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
William  II. ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langt^jn, 
who  was  archbishop  of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III.  But  the  real  author  of  this  very  useful  divi- 
sion was  cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  wno  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  cele- 
brated commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  Having  projected 
concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  by  which  any 
passage  might  be  found,  he  divided  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  into  chapters,  which  are  the  same  we  now  have : 
these  chapters  he  subdivided  into  smaller  portions,  which  he 
distinguished  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  which 
are  placed  in  the  margin  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters.'  The  facility  of 
reference  thus  afforded  by  Hugo's  divisions,  having  become 
known  to  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  (or  Isaac  Nathan,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called),  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  he  undertook  a  similar  concordance  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  but  instead  of  adopting  the  marginal 
letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew 
numeral,  thus,  n  1.  n  5,  &c.,  retaining,  however,  the  cardi- 
nal's divisions  into  chapters.  This  concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  was  commencea  a.  d.  1438,  and  finished  in  1445. 
The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  made 
by  Atliins,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  in  his  celebrated  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  in  1661,  and  reprinted  in  16G7. 
He  marked  every  verse  with  the  figures  in  common  use,  ex- 
cept those  which  had  been  previously  marked  by  Nathan 
with  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present 
appear  in  Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  nu- 
merals, and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding  figures, 
all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other  languages  have  since  been 
marked.8  As,  however,  the  modern  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions are  not  always  made  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
connexion  of  parts,  it  is  greatlj^  to  be  wished  that  all  future 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  printed  after  the  jtidicious 
manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  his  equally  beautiful  and 
correct  editions  of  the  entire  Bible;  in  which  the  numbers 
of  the  verses  and  chapters  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  and 
the  metrical  parts  of  Scripture  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  printed  in  verses  in  the  usual  manner 

§  2.    ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION  OCCURRING 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Ancient  divisions  oflnKot  and  Kepxxsu*. — Ammonian,  Euse- 
bian,  and  Euthalian  sections. — Modem  division  of  chap- 
ters.— II.  Account  of  the  ancient  and  modem  punctuation 
of  the  JWtf  Testament. — Ancient  'Xri^oi  and  modem  verses. 
— III.  Of  the  titles  to  each  book. — IV.  Subscriptions  to  the 
different  books. 

It  is  evident  on  inspecting  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  me  several  books  were  originally 

'  These  divisions  of  cardinal  Hugo  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  older  edi- 
tions of  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  earlier  English  translations  of  the  Bible, 
which  were  made  from  that  version,  particularly  in  that  usually  called 
Tarerner's  liible,  folio,  Ix>ndon,  1539.  The  precise  year,  in  which  Hugo 
divided  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  its  present  chapters,  is  not  known. 
But  as  it  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  Cologne  edition  of  liis  works, 
that  he  composed  his  Concordance  about  the  year  1248,  and  as  his  divisioa 
of  the  Vulgate  into  its  present  chapters  was  connected  with  that  Concord- 
ance, it  could  not  have  been  done  many  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  25,  note  15. 

»  Buxtorf.  Praef.  ad  Concordant.  Biblionim  Hebraeorum.  Prideaux'8 
Connexion,  vol.  i.  pp.  332—342.  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  VeL 
Test.  pp.  27,  28.  Leusden,  Philol.  Heor.  Diss.  iii.  pp.  23 — 31.  Ackermano, 
Introd.  in  Libros  Sacros  Vet  Feed.  pp.  100 — 104. 
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written  in  one  continued  series  without  any  blank  spaces 
between  the  words;'  but  in  progress  of  time,  when  Ciiris- 
tianity  was  establislied,  and  frequent  appeals  were  made  to 
the  sacred  writers,  in  consequence  of  the  heresies  that  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  cnurch,  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
trive some  mode  by  which  to  facilitate  references  to  their 
productions. 

I.  The  Jews,  we  have  already  seen,^  divided  their  law 
into  paraschioth  and  siderim,  or  larger  and  smaller  sections, 
and  the  prophets  into  haphtoroth  or  sections ;  and  this  divi- 
sion most  probably  suggested  to  the  early  Christians  the 
idea  of  dividhi^  the  booKs  of  the  New  Testament  into  simi- 
lar sections.  The  early  Christian  teachers  gave  the  name 
of  Pericop^  to  the  sections  read  as  lessons  by  the  Jews:^ 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  apj)lies  the  same  appellation  to 
larger  sections  of  the  Gospels  and  St.  Paul's  epistles.  These 
pencopae  then  were  church-lessons  or  sections  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  read  in  the  assemblies  for  divine 
worship  after  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  commencement 
of  each  pericope  was  usually  designated  by  the  letter  a.  (af;^"' 
the  beginning),  and  its  close  by  the  letter  t  (t-sao?,  ihecnd),^ 

Subsequently  the  ancients  divided  the  New  Testament 
into  two  Kinds  of  chapters,  some  longer  and  others  shorter ; 
the  former  were  called  in  Greek  titk'a,  and  in  Latin  breves  ,■ 
and  the  table  of  contents  of  each  brevis,  which  was  prefixed 
to  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  was  called  breviarhim. 
The  shorter  chapters  were  called  af^i^XMu.,  cap'dula,  and  the 
list  of  them,  capitulatio. 

This  method  of  dividing  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  cer- 
tainly prior  to  the  fourth  century :  for  Jerome,  who  flourished 
towarcts  the  close  of  that  century,  expunged  a  passage  from 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  which  forms  an  entire  chapter,  as 
being  an  interpolation. *  These  divisions  were  formerly  ycry 
numerous ;  but,  not  being  established  by  any  ecclesiastical 
authority,  none  of  them  were  ever  received  by  the  whole 
church.  Saint  MatthcAv's  Gospel,  for  instance,  according  to 
the  old  breviaria,  contained  twenty-eight  breves ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  sixty-eight.  The  same  author  divides  his 
Gospel  into  355  capituTa;  others,  into  74;  others,  into  88; 
others,  into  117;  the  Syriac  version,  into  76;  and  Erpenius's 
edition  of  the  Arabic,  into  101.  The  most  ancient,  and,  it 
appears,  the  most  approved  of  these  divisions,  was  that  of 
Tatian  (a.  d.  172),  in  his  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  fur 
the  TiTKi^i  or  breves ;  and  that  of  Ammonius,  a  learned  Christian 
of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century,  in  his  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  nspctxaict  or  capitula.  From  him  they  were 
termed  the  Ammonian  Sections.  As  these  divisions  were 
subsequently  adopted,  and  the  use  of  them  was  recommended, 
by  ©usEBius  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  they  are 
frequently  called  by  his  name.  According  to  this  divisior., 
Saint  Matthew  contains  68  breves,  and  355  capitula ;  Saint 
Mark,  48  breves,  and  234  capitula;  Saint  Luke,  83  breves, 
and  342  capitula;  and  Saint  John,  18  breves,  and  231  capi- 
tula. All  the  evangelists  together  form  216  breves  and  1120 
capitula.  In  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  the  t/txg/  or  larger 
portions  are  written  on  the  upper  or  lower  margin,  and  the 
)LipAX-M^  or  smaller  portions  are  numbered  on  the  side  of  the 
margin.  They  are  clearly  represented  in  Erasmus's  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in  Robert  Stephens's  edition 
of  1550. 

The  division  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles,  into  Kip^xcmt  or  capitula,  was  made  by  Eutha- 
uus,  nishop  of  Sulca,  in  Egypt,  in  the  fifth  century;  who 
published  an  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that  had  been 
divided  into  capitula,  in  one  continued  series,  by  some  un- 
known person  in  the  fourth  century,  who  had  considered 

>  Tliis  is  manifest  from  tlie  strange  manner  in  which  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  have  sometimes  separated  and  united  words  in 
the  passages  wliich  tliey  have  quoted.  Thus  instead  of  Jo5:e(r:«T«  S-^  'ipx 
T«  Tov  fc)iov,  therefore  glorify  God (\  Cor.  vi.  20.),  Chrysostom  read  Sci^.. 
a-ars  Sf,  ip»T£  TOV  fcisoi/,  glorify  and  cany  Ood;  and  in  this  erroneous 
reading  he  has  been  followed  by  the  Latin  translator,  who  has  glorifi.cale 
etportate  Dcum.  In  like  manner,  in  Phil.  ii.  4.,  instead  of  Ixxo-toi  (rxWour. 
rii,  looking  every  man,  the  Codex  Boernerianus  reads  ix^o-Toi;  zon-oui/rt,-, 
toiling  for  every  one.  Cellerier,  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au 
Nouveau  Testament,  p.  112.  Geneve,  1823.  8vo.  Hug's  Introduction, 
vol.  1.  p.  235. 

«  See  p.  213.  supra. 
■  '  ■'"/''"c^'^'"*''"  "^"'^  Tryphone,  cc.  65,  66.  72.  cited  in  Hug's  Introd.  vol. 
I.  p.  2o.3.  Some  vestiges  of  the  same  mode  of  division  occur  in  Tertullian. 
ad  ux.  hb.  «.  c.  2.  p.  187.  D.  De  Pudicitiil,  c.  16.  sub  finem.  De  Mono- 
gam,  c.  11.  p.  683.  The  passages  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardiier, 
Worlcs,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  283. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

<  Schott,  Isagogue  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  585. 

»  The  paragraph  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Bezaj,  imme- 
diately after  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  Michaehs  has  printed  it,  together  with  two  Latin  trans- 
lations of  it,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  293—295. 


them  as  one  book.  This  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles is  to  be  found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  in  some 
others ;  but  it  by  no  means  prevails  uniformly,  for  there  are* 
many  manuscripts  extant,  in  which  a  fresh  enumeration 
commences  with  each  epistle. ^ 

Besides  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  sections  above 
mentioned,  the  C!odex  Bezas  and  other  manuscripts  were 
further  divided  into  lessons,  called  AvsLyva'cr/uATx  or  Ai-i^vao-tf. 
Euthalius  is  said  to  have  divided  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  in 
this  manner,  as  Andrew  Bishop  of  Cajsarea  in  Cappadocia 
divided  the  Apocalyj)se,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, into  twenty-four  lessons,  which  he  termed  xcyu  (accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  elders  before  the  throne  of  God,  Rev. 
iv.  4.),  and  seventy-two  titles,  according  to  the  number  of 
parts,  viz.  body,  scul,  and  spirit,  of  which  the  elders  were 
composed ! 

Tiie  division  of  t;txci  and  xi^sLKam  continued  to  be  general 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  churChes,  until  cardinal  Hugo 
de  Sancto  Caro  in  the  thirteenth  century  introduced  the 
chapters  now  in  use,  throughout  the  western  church,  for  the 
New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old :  of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given.''  The  Greek  or  eastern  church, 
however,  continued  to  follow  the  ancient  divisions;  nor  are 
any  Greek  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  in  which  chap- 
ters are  found,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  ccntui-y,  when  the  Greek 
fugitives,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  fled  into  the 
West  of  Europe,  became  transcribers  for  members  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  of  course  adopted  the  Latin  divisions. 

II.  Whether  any  points  for  marking  the  sense  were  used 
by  the  apostles,  is  a  question  that  has  been  greatly  agitated; 
Pritius,  Pfafi",  Leusden,  and  many  other  eminent  critics, 
maintaining  that  they  were  in  use  befa7-e  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  while  Dr.  Grabe,  Fubricius,  Monlfcnccn,  HcfF- 
inann,  John  Henrj"  Michaclis,  RogoJL,  John  David  Michaelis, 
Moldenhawer,  Ernesti,  and  a  host  cf  ether  critics,  maintain 
that  the  use  of  points  is  posterior  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.* 
The  numerous  mistakes  of  the  fathers,^  or  their  uncertainty 
how  particular  passages  v/ere  to  be  read  and  understood,- 
clearly  prove  that  there  was  no  regular  or  accusfomed  system 
of  punctuation  in  use,  in  the  fourth  century.  The  mcjmity 
of  the  points  or  stops  now  in  use  are  unquestionably  of  mo- 
dern date :  for  althouglPsome  full  points  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the  Co- 
dex BeziE  (as  they  also  are  in  inscriptions  four  hundred  j'ears 
before  the  Christian  a?ra),  yet  it  cannot  be  shown  that  our 
present  system  of  pupctuation  was  generally  adopted  earljer 
than  the  ninth  century.  In  /act,  it  seen^  to  have  been  a 
gradual  improvement,  commenced  by  Jerome,  and  contirnied 
by  succeeding  biblical  critics.  The  punctuation  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Septuagint,  Ernesti  observes  from  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,'"  was  unknown  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  consequently  (he  infers)  the. punctuation  of  the 
New  Testament  w'as  also  anknown.  About  fifty  years  after- 
wards Jerome  began  to  add  the  comma  and  colon ;  and  they 
were  then  inserted  in  many  more  ancient  manuscripts.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Euthalius  (then  a  deacon  of 
the  church  at  Alexandria)  published  an  edition  of  the  four 
(iJospels,  and  afterwards  (when  he  was  bishop  of  Sulca  in 
Egypt)  an  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  all  the 
Apostolical  Epistles,  in  which  he  divided  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  a-'Tix,<^i  (stichoi),  or  lines  regulated  by  the  sense,  so 
that  each  terminated  where  seme  pause  was  to  be  made  in 
reading.     Of  this  method  of  division  (which  Euthalius  de- 

«  Millii  Prolegomena,  §§  354—300.  GG2— 6GJ.  733.  ef.  seq.  An  edition  of  the 
Divisions  of  Euthalius  was  for  the  first  time  printed  in  Gieelt  witli  a  Lalin 
version  after  several  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  Library,  by  Lorenzo 
.\les.sanilro  ZacEigni,  in  pp.  403—708.  of  his  Collectanea  Monunientorum 
Ecclesia;  Grajca;  et  Latinte.  Ronice,  1098.  4to. 

'  r^ee  p.  213.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

8  Rumpceus  has  given  twelve  closely  printed  quarto  pages  to  the  enume- 
ration of  those  opinions.     Com.  Crit.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  165 — 176. 

'  Some  of  tliese  mistakes  and  uncertainties  of  uiterpretation  are  suffi- 
ciently curious.  Thus  .lerome  on  Eph.  i.  5.  says:  "Dupliciter  legendum, 
ut  caritasvel  cum  superioribus  vel  inferioribus  copuletur."  And  on  Phile- 
mon 4,  5.  he  says:  "Ambigue  vero  dictum,  utriim  grates  agat  Peo  suo 
semper,  an  memoriam'  ejus  faciat  in  orationibus  suissemper.  Et  utrumq:ie 
intoihgi  potest.  (Jerome,  Homil.  iv.  in  Joh.  pp.  42,  43.  edit.  Francofurli.) 
Epiplianius  mentions  a  marlt  of  punctuation  used  in  llie  Old  Testament, 
which  he  calls  i^oSixc-ro\yf ;  (Tut  he  takes  notice  of  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  New  Testament,  though  he  was  warmly  discussing  the  manner  in 
whicli  the  sense  ought  to  be  divided  in  John  i.  3.  The  disputes  which 
arose  concerning  this  passage,  prove  to  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
fixed  punctuation  at  the  period  referred  to.  Chrysostom,  for  instance, 
bi-anded  as  heretics  those  who  placed  a  pause  after  the  wonls  ouSs  «'"  ind 
before  yiyov-v,  yet  this  mode  of  pointing  was  adopted  by  Irenaeus,  Cle- 
ment oi"  Alexandria,  Origen.  and  even  by  Aihanasius.  Celli'rier,  Intro- 
duction au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  114.,  where  otiier  additional  examples  are  given. 

«»  CyriUi  Catcchesis,  xjii.  p.  301.    Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  p.  159. 
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OCCURRING  IN  THE  NEtV  TESTAMENT. 


vised  in  order  to  assist  the  clerjry  when  reading  the;  Word  in 
public  worship,  and  obviate  the  inconveniences  and  mistakes 
just  noticed)  the  tbllowiiior  extract  from  Tit.  ii.  2,  3.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Codex  11.,  Coislinianus  202.,  will  give  an  idea  to 
the  reader: — 

riPE2BrTA2  NH«AA10r2  EINAI 
2EMNOT2 

rriAmoNTA2  thi  nisxEi 

TH;  AFAHH* 

npE2BrTiAA2  nzArTP-2 

EN    KATA^THMATl   IEI>OriI>EnE12 

MH    AlABOAOri: 

MH    OINfl/   riOAAfl;  AEAOrAHMENAS 

K^OAlAA2KAAOr2. 

In  English,  thus: 

THAT  THE  AGED  MEN  BE  SOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUND  IN  FAITH 

IN  LOVE 

THE  AGED  WOMEN  LIKEWISE 

IN  BEHAVIOUR  AS  BECOMETH  HOLINESS 

NOT  FALSE  ACCUSERS 

NOT  GIVEN  TQ  MUCH  WINE 

TEACHERS  OF  GOOD  THINGS.i 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  sacred  text  was  called  2!T/;t'jM*r/»st ; 
and  this  method  of  writing  a-rixiScv  7f<4="-  At  the  end  of  each 
manuscript  it  was  usual  to  speciljr  the  number  of  stichoi 
which  it  contained.  When  a  copyist  was  disposed  to  con- 
tract his  space,  and  therefore  crowded  the  lines  into  each 
other,  he  placed  a  point  where  Euthalius  had  terminated  the 
line.  In  the  eighth  century  the  stroke  which  we  call  a  comma 
was  invented.  In  the  Latin  manuscripts,  Jerome's  points 
were  introduced  by  Paul  Warnefrid,  ana  Alcuin,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Charlemagne;  and  in  the  ninth  century 
the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (;)  was  first  used.  At  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  editors  placed  the  points  arbitrarily, 
probably  (Michaelis  thinks)  without  bestowing  the  necessary 
attention ;  and  Stephens  in  particular,  it  is  well  known,  varied 
his  points  in  every  edition.  The  fac-similes  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent section  of  this  volume  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  marks  of  distinction  found  in  the  more  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

'I  he  stichoi,  however,  not  only  assisted  the  public  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  to  determine  its  sense  ;  they  also 
served  to  measure  the  sixe  of  books  ;  thus,  Josephus's  twenty 
books  of  Jewish  Antiquities  contained  60,000  stichoi,  though 
in  Ittigius's  edition  there  are  only  40,000  broken  lines.  And 
accordmg  to  an  ancient  written  list  preserved  by  Simon,  and 
transcribed  by  Michaelis,  the  New  Testament  contained 
18,612  stichoi.2 

The  verses  into  which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided, 
are  much  more  modern,  and  are  an  imitation  of  those  invented 
for  the  Old  Testament  by  Rabbi  Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.3  Robert  Stephens  was  their  first  inventor,'  and  intro- 
duced them  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
in  the  year  1551.  This  invention  of  the  learned  printer  was 
soon  introduced  into  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  the  very  great  advantage  it  aflbrds,  for  facilitating  refer- 

«  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

»  Inlrod.  to  the  New  Tost.  vol.  ii.  pp.  526,  527.  Michaelis,  after  Simon, 
nsea  lYte  word  remata ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake.  On  the  subjects 
discusse<l  in  this  section,  Scholz's  Prolecoinena  (pp.  31 — 3.3.),  and  Priliiis's 
Introduclio  in  Nov.  Test.  (pp.  333 — 346.  362—375.)  may  be  consulted. 

»  See  p.  213.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

*  He  made  this  division  when  on  a  journey  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and,  as 
Dis  son  Henry  tells  us  (in  his  preface  to  the  Concordance  of  the  New 
Testament),  lie  made  it  in^er  eguitandum,  literally,  while  riding  on  horse- 
back ;  but  Michaelis  rather  thinks  that  the  phrase  means  only,  that  when 
he  was  weary  of  riding,  he  atBused  hiaiself  with  this  work  at  bis  inn. 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 
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ences  to  particular  passages,  has  caused  it  to  be  retained  in 
the  majority  of  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  much  to  the  injury  of  its  interpretation,  as  many  pas- 
sages are  now  severed  that  ought  to  be  united,  and  vice  versa,^ 
Vwm  this  arrangement,  however,  "Wetstein,  Bengel,  Boyer, 
Griesbach,  Drs.  13urton,  and  Bloomfield,  and  other  editors  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  have  wisely  departed,  and  have  printed 
the  text  in  continued  paragraphs,  throwing  the  numbers  of 
Stephens's  verses  into  the  margin.  Mr.  Reeves  also  has 
pursued  the  same  method  in  his  beautiful  and  correct  editions 
of  the  authorized  English  version,  and  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  12mo.,  1803. 

Besides  the  text  in  the  difft^rent  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  meet  with  titles  or  inscriptions  to  each  of  them, 
and  also  with  subscriptions  at  the  end,  specifying  the  writer 
of  each  book,  the  time  and  place,  ^en  and  where  it  was 
written,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  written. 

III.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  inscriptions  or  titles 
of  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  prefixed. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  great  diversity  of  titles  occurring 
in  manuscripts  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  were  not 
originally  written  by  the  apostles,  but  were  subsequently 
adoed,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  book  from  another,  when 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  these  titles  are  of  very  great  antiquity ;  for  we 
find  them  mentioned  by  Tertullian  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century ,«  and  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  century,  expressly  states,  that  the  writings  of  the  four 
evangelists  were  in  his  day  termed  Gunnels.^ 

IV.  But  the  SUBSCRIPTIONS  annexed  to  the  epistles  are 
manifestly  spurious  :  for,  in  X\ve  first  place,  some  of  them  are, 
beyond  all  aoubt,  false,  as  those  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thcssalonians,  which  purport  to  be  written  at  Atnens,  whereas 
they  were  written  from  Corinth.  In  like  manner,  the  sub- 
scription to  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  states,  that  it 
was  written  from  Pnilippi,  notwithstanding  St.  Paul  in- 
forms them  (xvi.  8.)  that  he  will  tarry  at  Epnesus  until  Pen- 
tecost;  and  notwithstanding  he  begins  his  salutations  in  that 
epistle,  by  telling  the  Corinthian  Christians  (xvi.  19.)  t/ie 
Churches  of  Asia  salute  you ,-  a  pretty  evident  indication  that 
he  himself  was  in  Asia  at  that  very  time.  Again,  according 
to  the  subscription,  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
from  Rome;  yet,  in  the  epistle  itself,  the  apostle  expresses 
his  surprise  (i.  6.)  that  they  were  so  soon  removed  from  him 
that  called  them,-  whereas  his  journey  to  Rome  was  ten  years 
posterior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians.  And  what  still 
more  conclusively  proves  the  falsehood  of  this  subscription 
is,  the  total  absence  in  this  epistle  of  all  allusions  to  his  bonds 
or  to  his  being  a  prisoner;  which  Saint  Paul  has  not  faileti 
to  notice  in  every  one  of  the  four  epistles,  written  from  that 
city  and  during  his  imprisonment.8  Seamdly,  The  subscrip- 
tions are  altogether  wanting  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  best  note,  while  ip  others  they  are  greatly  varied.  And, 
thirdly,  The  subscription  annexed  to  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by 
the  apostle  Paul :  for  it  states  that  epistle  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Timothy  from  Laodicea,  the  chief  city  of  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana;  whereas  the  country  of  Phrygia  was  not  divided  into 
the  two  provinces  of  JHhrygia  Prima,  or  Pacatiana,  and 
Phrygia  iSecunda,  until  the  fourth  century.  According  to  Dr. 
Mill,  the  subscriptions  were  added  by  Euthalius  bishop  of 
Sulca  in  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  But, 
whoever  was  the  author  of  the  subscriptions,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  either  grossly  ignorant,  or  grossly  inattentive. 

The  various  subscriptions  and  titles  to  the  different  books 
are  exhibited  in  Griesoach's  and  Scliolz's  Critical  Editions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

»  Thus  Col.  iv.  1.  ought  to  have  been  united  to  the  third  chapter. 

•  Adversus  Marcionera,  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

1  Apol.  i.  p.  M.  Ijardner's  Works,  8\-o.  vol.  ii.  p.  121. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344 
Prilii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  331—333. 

•  Faley'a  Horce  Paulinse,  pp.  378,  379. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON    THE    CRITICISM    OF    THE    TEXT    OF    SCRIPTURE. 
JVecessity  of  the  Criticism  of  the  Text. 


Since  the  editions  of  the  Sacred  Text  very  often  differ  from 
each  other,  and  many  also  contain  spurious  readings,  besides 
which  great  numbers  of  other  readings  are  extjint ;  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  correct  text  becomes  a  very  important  object  of 
attention  with  those  who  are  desirous  of  understanding  the 
Holy  Scriptures : — in  other  words,  the  interpreter  and  the 
divine  stand  equally  ii^eed  of  the  art  of  criticism,  by  the 
aid  of  which  a  proper  judgment  may  be  formed  of  various 
leadings,  the  spurious  may  he  discerned,  and  the  genuine,  or 
at  least  the  most  probable,  may  be  restored.  This  subject, 
which  involves  an  inquiry  respecting  the  fact,  what  the  author 
wrote,  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  by  Dr.  Jahn  to  a  judi- 
cial procedure,  in  which  the  critic  sits  upon  the  bench,  and 
the  charge  of  corruption  in  the  reading  is  brought  against  the 
text.  The  witnesses  from  whom  evidence  is  to  be  obtained 
respecting  what  the  author  wrote, — or,  in  other  words,  the 
Sources  of  the  text  Scripture, — are.  Manuscript  Copies, 
Ancient  Versions,  the  Editiones  Principes  and  other 
EARLY  PRINTED  EuiTiONS,  and  Other  Books  of  Antiquity, 
the  Authors  of  which  quoted  the  Text  from  Manuscripts. 
But  since  these  witnesses  are  often  at  variance  with  one 
another,  and  very  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
truth  from  their  evidence,  it  further  becomes  necessary  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  internal  arguments,  or  those  which  are  drawn 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Such  are, — the  facility  or 
the  difficulty  of  a  more  modern  origin,  the  absence  of  any 
sense,  or  at  least  of  one  that  is  suitable,  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  a  reading,  with  the  series  and  scope  of  the 
discourse,  the  probability  or  improbability  of  any  particular 
word  or  expression  having  arisen  from  the  author,  and  the 
correspondence  or  discrepancy  of  parallel  places ;  lastly,  the 
Jaws  by  which,  on  such  evidence,  the  critic  is  guided  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  are  the  rules  of  criticism.'  These  topics 
it  is  proposed  severally  to  discuss  in  the  following  sections. 


Form  of  a  Svnacogue  Roll  of  the  Pentateuch. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Different  classes  of  Hebreto  manuscripts. — II.  The  rolled 
manuscripts  of  the  Si/7ia£-og'7tes. — III.  The  square  manu- 
scripts used  by  the  Jews  in  private  life. — IV.  .^ge  of  He- 
breto manuscripts. — V.  Of  the  order  in  -which  the  Sacred 
Books  are  arranged  in  manuscripts. — JVumber  of  books 
contained  in  different  manuscripts. — VI.  JModern  families 
or  recensions  of*Hebrew  manuscripts. — VII.  JVotice  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts. — VIII.  Brief  notice  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Indian  Jews. — IX,  Manuscripts  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  seen,2  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  descended  to  our  times  uncorrupted, 

>  Jahn,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Fcederis,  §  116. 
»  Pp.  53—57.  supra. 


yet,  with  all  the  care  which  the  ancient  copyists  could  he- 
stow,  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  it  free  from  mistakes, 
arising  from  the  interchanging  of  the  similar  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet,  and  other  circumstances  incident  to  the 
transcription  of  ancient  manuscripts.  The  rabbins  boldly 
asserted,  and,  through  a  credulity  rarely  to  be  paralleled,  it 
was  implicitly  believed,  that  theHeb|^w  text  was  absolutely 
free  from  error,  and  that  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  not  a  single  various  reading  of  importance  could 
be  produced.  Father  Morin  was  the  first  person  who  ventured 
to  impugn  this  notion  in  his  Exercitationes  in  ulrumque 
Samaritanorum  Peniateuchiim,  published  at  Paris  in  1631 ; 
and  he  grounded  his  opinion  of  the  incorrectness  of  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts  on  the  differences  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Samaritan  texts  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible.  Morinus  was  soon  after  followed  by 
Louis  Cappel  (whose  Criiica  Sacra -was  published  in  1650), 
who  pointed  out  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the  printed 
Hebrew,  and  showed  how  they  might  be  corrected  oy  the 
ancient  versions  and  the  common  rules  of  criticism.  He 
did  not,  however,  advert  to  the  most  obvious  and  effectual 
means  of  emendation,  namely,  a  collation  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts ;  and,  valuable  as  his  labours  unquestionably  are,  it 
is  certain  that  he  neither  used  them  himself,  nor  invited 
others  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to  correct  the  sacred 
text.  Cappel  was  assailed  by  various  opponents,  but  chiefly 
by  the  younger  Buxtorf  in  his  Jlnticritica,  published  at  Basil 
in  1653,  who  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  refute  the  principles 
he  had  established.  In  1657  Bishop  Walton,  in  his  Prole- 
gomena to  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  declared  in  favour 
of  the  principles  asserted  by  Cappel,  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  lorming  a  critical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  formation  of  one  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. Subsequent  biblical  critics  acceded  to  the  propriety 
of  their  arguments,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeentn 
century,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  collating  Hebrew 
manuscripts  have  been  generally  acknowledged. ' 

I.  Hebrew  Manuscripts  are  divided  into  two  Classes, 
viz.  Autographs,  or  those  written  by  the  inspired  penmen 
themselves,  which  have  long  since  perished  ;  and  apographs, 
or  copies  made  from  the  originals,  and  multiplied  by  repeated 
transcription.  These  apographs  are  also  divided,  into  the 
more  ancient,  which  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  authority 
among  the  Jews,  but  have  in  like  manner  perished  long  ago ; 
and  into  the  more  modern,  which  are  found  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous public  and  private  libraries.  The  manuscripts  which 
are  still  extant,  are  subdivided  into  the  rolled  manuscripts 
used  in  the  synagogues  and  into  the  square  manuscripts  which 
are  used  by  private  individuals  amon^  the  .Tews. 

IE  The  Pentateuch  was  read  in  the  Jewish  Synagogues 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  and,  though  the  public  reading  of 
it  was  intermitted  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was 
resumed  shortlj'^  after  the  return  of  the  Jews.  Hence 
numerous  copies  were  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  they 
held  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  most  superstitious  veneration, 
various  regulations  were  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  tran- 
scribers, who  were  obliged  to  conform  to  them  in  copying 
the  Rolls  destined  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue.  The  date 
of  these  regulations  is  not  knovw,  but  they  are  long  posterior 
to  the  Talmud ;  and  though  many  of  tiiem  are  tne  most 
ridiculous  and  useless  that  can  be  well  conceived,  yet  the 
religious  observance  of  them  which  has  continued  for  many 
centuries,  has  certainly  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  principal  of  these  regulations. 

The  copies  of  the  law  must  be  transcribed  from  ancient 
manuscripts  of  approved  character  only,  with  pure  ink,  on 
parchment  prepared  from  the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  for  this 
express  purpose,  by  a  Jew,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
strings  of  clean  animals ;  every  skin  must  contain  a  certain 

>  Jahn,  et  Ackermann,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis 
part  i.  ch.  vi.  §  104.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  imri  ii.  p.  99. 
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number  of  columns  of  prescribed  lenfrth  and  broad tli,  each 
column  comprising  a  given  number  of  lines  and  words;  no 
word  must  be  written  by  heart  or  with  points,  or  without 
being  first  orally  pronounced  by  the  copyist;  the  name  of 
God  is  not  to  be  written  but  with  the  utmost  devotion  and 
attention,  and  previously  to  writing  it,  he  must  wash  his  pen. 
The  want  of  a  single  letter,  or  the  redundance  of  a  single 
letter,  the  writing  of  prose  as  verse,  or  verse  as  prose, 
respectively  vitiates  a  manuscript;  and  when  a  copy  has 
been  completed,  it  must  be  examined  and  corrected  within 
tiiirty  days  after  the  writing  has  been  finished,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  is  to  be  approved  or  reieet<'d.  These 
rules,  it  is  said,  arc  observed  to  the  present  aay  by  the  per- 
sons who  transcribe  the  sacred  writings  for  the  use  of  the 
synagonrtio.'  The  form  of  one  of  these  rolled  manuscripts 
(froni  the  original  among  the  Harloian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  70 10.)  is  given  in  the  vignette  at  the  head  of 
this  section.  It  is  a  large  double  roll,  containing  the  He- 
brew Pentateuch ;  written  with  very  great  care  on  forty 
brown  African  skins.  These  skins  are  of  different  breadths, 
some  containing  more  columns  than  others.  Tlie  columns 
arc  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number,  each  of  which 
contains  about  sixty-three  lines,  is  about  twenty-two  inches 
deep,  and  generally  more  than  five  inches  broad.  The  letters 
have  no  points,  apices,  or  flourishes  about  them.  The  initial 
words  are  not  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  a  space,  equal  to 
about  four  lines,  is  left  between  every  two  books.  Alto- 
gether, this  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  synagogue- 
rolls  that  h.is  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

III.  The  Square  Manuscripts,  which  are  in  private  use, 
are  written  with  black  ink,  either  on  vellum  or  on  parchment, 
or  on  paper,  and  of  various  sizes,. folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and 
duodecimo.  Those  which  are  copied  on  paper  are  considered 
as  being  the  most  modern;  and  they  frequently  have  some 
one  of  the  Targumsor  Chaldee  paraphrases,  either  subjoined 
to  the  text  in  alternate  verses,  or  placed  in  parallel  columns 
witli^the  text,  or  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript. 
The  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  are  called 
Uie  square  Chaldee ;  though  a  few  manuscripts  are  written 
witli  rabbinical  characters,  but  these  are  invariably  of  recent 
date.  Biblical  critics,  who  are  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  have  distinguished  three  sorts  cf  characters, 
each  differing  in  the  beauty  of  tiicir  form.  The  Spanish 
character  is  perfectly  square,  simple,  and  eletjant :  the  types 
of  the  quarto  Hebrew  Bibles,  printed  by  Robert  Stephen 
and  by  Planlin,  approach  the  nearest  to  this  character.  The 
German,  on  the  contrary,  is  crooked,  intricate,  and  inelegant 
in  every  respect;  and  tlie  IlaVan  character  holds  a  middle 
place  between  these  two.  The  pages  are  usually  divided 
into  three  columns  of  various  lengths ;  and  the  initial  letters 
of  the  manuscripts  are  frequently  illuminated  and  ornamented 
with  gold.  In  many  manuscripts  the  Masora^  is  added; 
what  is  called  the  larger  Masora  being  placed  above  and  be- 
low the  columns  of  the  text,  and  the  smaller  Musora  being 
inserted  in  tiie  blank  spaces  between  the  columns. 

IV.  As  the  authority  of  manuscripts  depends  greatly 
on  their  antiquity,  it  becomes  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  ascertain  their  age  as  exactly  as  possible.  Now 
thfs  may  be  effected  either  by  external  testimony  or  by  inter- 
nal marks. 

1.  External  testimony  is  sometimes  afforded  by  the  sub- 
scriptions annexed  by  the  transcribers,  specifying  the  time 
when  they  copied  the  manuscripts.  But  this  criterion  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  :  for  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  modern  copyists  nave  added  ancient  and  false  dates  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  labours.  As,  however, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts  have  no  subscrip- 
tions or  other  criteria  by  which  to  ascertain  their  date,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  resort  to  the  evidence  of 

2.  Internal  Marks.  Of  these  the  following  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Kennicott  and  INI.  De  Rossi  to  be  the  principal  : — 1. 
The  inelegance  or  rudeness  of  the  character  (Jablonski  lays 
down  the  simpUcHy  and  elegance  of  the  character  as  a  crite- 
rion of  antiquity)  ; — 2.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  vellum  ; — 
3.  The  total  absence,  or  at  least  the  very  rare  occurrence,  of 
the  Masora,  and  of  the  Keri  and  Ketib ;' — 4.  The  writing 
of  the  Pentateuch   throughout  in-  one   book,  without  any 

«  Carpzov.  Critica  Sacra  Vet.  Test.  pp.  371,  372.  Dr.  Henderson  (Bibli? 
cal  Uesearches,  pp.  20S— 211.)  has  given  an  account  of  the  laborious  minu- 
tia?,  in  many  respects  coinciding  with  those  above  stated,  to  which  the 
modern  Jews  are  subjected. 

^  ?ec  an  account  of  the  Masora  in  pp.  201,  202.  supra. 

s  For  an  account  of  these,  see  p.  201.  supra. 
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greater  mark  of  distinction  appearing  at  the  beginning  of 
books  than  at  the  beginning  of  sections; — 5.  The  absence 
of  critical  emendations  and  corrections ; — 6.  The  absence  of 
the  vowel  points  ; — 7.  Obliterated  letters,  being  written  and 
rc-written  with  ink ; — 8.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
name  Jehovah  in  lieu  of  Adonai; — 9.  The  infrequency  of 
capital  and  little  letters; — 10.  The  insertion  of  points  to  fill 
up  blank  spaces; — 11.  The  non-division  of  some  books  and 
psalms; — 12.  'llie  poetical  books  not  being  distinguished 
from  those  in  prose  by  dividing  them  into  hemistichs; — 
1.*].  Readings  frequently  differing  fit»m  the  Masorelic  copies, 
but  agreeing  with  the  Samaritan  text^  with  ancient  versions, 
and  with  the  quotations  of  the  fathers.  The  conjunction  of 
all,  or  of  several,  of  these  internal  marks,  is  said  to  afford 
certain  criteria  of  the  antiquity  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  But 
the  opinions  of  the  eminent  critics  above  named  have  been 
questioned  by  Professors  Bauer  and  Tychsen,  who  have 
advanced  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  uncertain 
guides  in  determining  the  age  of  manuscripts.  The  most 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  all  written  without  any  di 
visions  of  words,  as  is  evident  not  only  from  ancient  Hebrew 
coins  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  but  also  from  various  pas- 
sages in  the  most  ancient  translations,  the  authors  of  which 
frequently  adopted  a  division  of  words,  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  Masorites.  This  circumstance  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  the  rabbinical  tradition,  that  the  law  a^s 
formerly  one  verse  and  one  word.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  time,  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  divide  words 
in  manuscripts  :  we  only  know,  from  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  other  eminent  Hebrew  critics,  that  all  the 
ancient  interpreters  used  manuscripts  written  in  one  con- 
tinued series  ;  that  MSS.  of  more  recent  date  (the  thirteenth 
century)  are  still  extant  in  which  the  same  mode  of  writing 
appears, — for  instance,  the  MSS.  numbered  290.  and  293.  by 
Dr.  Kennicott;  and  that  some  vestiges  of  the  division  of 
words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmudical  writings,  and  in 
Jerome.^ 

V.  A  twofold  Order  of  Arrangement  of  the  sacred  books 
is  observable  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Talmudical 
and  the  Musoreiic,  Originally,  the  different  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  not  joined  together;  according  to  Rabbi 
Elias  Levita  (the  most  learned  Jewish  writer  on  the  subject), 
they  were  first  joined  together  by  the  members  of  the  great 
synagogue,  who  divided  them  into  three  parts, — the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  hagiographa,  and  who  placed  the  prophets 
and  hagiographa  in  a  different  order  from  that  assigned  by 
the  Taimudists  in  the  book  entitled  JBaba  Batlira. 

The  following  is  the  Talmudical  arrangement  of  the  Old 
Testament:  Of  the  Prophets,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings  (I  and  2),  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets  (in  one  book).  Of  the  Hagiographa,  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Laritentations. 
Esther,  Chronicles.  By  the  Slasorites,  the  Prophets  are 
placed  in  the  same  order,  with  the  exception  of  Isaiah,  who 
precedes  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  because  he  flourished  before 
them.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Spanish  Jews,  while  the  Talmudical  order  is  preserved 
in  those  of  the  German  and  French  Jews.  In  the  Hagio- 
grapha the  Masorites  have  departed  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  Taimudists,  and  place  the  books  comprised  m  that 
division  thus  : — Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Esther, 
Daniel,  and  Ezra.  This  mode  of  arrangement  obtains  in  the 
Spanish  manuscripts.  But  in  the  German  MSS.  they  are 
thus  disposed :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Five  Megilloth 
(or  books),  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles;  and  the  Five 
Alegillotii  (or  books)  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  usually  read  in  their  synajgogues,  viz.  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther. 

There  are,  however,  several  manuscripts  extant,  which 
depart  both  from  the  Talmudical  and  from  the  Masoretical 
order,  and  have  an  arrangement  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Thus,  in  the  Codex  Norimbergensis  1.  (No.  198.  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott's  catalogue),  which  was  written  a.  d.  1291,  the  books 
are  thus  placed :  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  minor  Pro- 
phets, Ruth,  Esther,  Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Solomon,  Lamentations,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah  (in  one  book),  and  Chronicles.  In  the  Codex,  No. 
94.,  written  a.  d.  1285  (in  the  university  library  at  Cam- 

•  Muntinghe,  Expositio  Crit.  Vet.  Foed.  pp.  40,  41. 
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bridge),  and  also  in  No.  102.,  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  books 
of  Chronicles  precede  the  Psalms;  Job  is  placed  before  the 
Proverbs;  Ruth  before  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and  Eccle- 
siastes  before  the  Lamentations.  In  the  Codex,  No.  130., 
a  manuscript  of  the  same  date  (formerly  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  but  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
(chronicles  and  Ruth  precede  the  Psalms  ;  and  in  the  Codex, 
No.  9G.  (in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge), 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
also  in  many  other  INKS.,  Jeremiah  takes  precedence  of 
Isaiah.  In  the  Codex  Rcgiomontanus  2.  (No.  224.),  writ- 
ten early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Jeremiah  is  placed  before 
Ezekiel,  whose  book  is  followed  by  that  of  Isaiah  :  then 
succeed  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  The  Hagiographa  are 
thus  disposed  :  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  (in  one  book),  and  the  books  of  Chronicles  (also 
in  one  book).  The  order  pursued  in  the  Codex  Ebnerianus 
2.  is  altogether  different  from  the  preceding.  Samuel  follows 
Jeremiah,  who  is  succeeded  by  the  two  books  of  Kings,  and 
by  part  of  the  prophecj'  of  Ezekiel :  then  comes  part  of 
Isaiah.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets  are  written  in  one  con- 
tinued discourse  ;  and  are  followed  by  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job, 
Proverbs  with  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamen- 
t^ions,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 

Of  the  various  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  pre- 
served, few  contain  the  Old  Testament  entire  :  the  greater 
part  comprise  only  particular  portions  of  it,  as  the  Penta- 
teuch, five  Megilloth,  and  Haphtaroth  or  sections  of  the 
prophets  which  are  read  on  the  Sabbath-days  ;  the  Prophets 
or  tne  Hagiographa.  Some,  indeed,  are  confined  to  smgle 
books,  as  the  rsalms,  the  book  of  Esther,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  Haphtaroth.  This  diversity  in  the  contents  of 
manuscripts  is  occasioned,  partly  by  the  design  of  the  copy- 
ist, who  transcribed  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sacred  writings 
for  particular  purposes  ;  and  partly  by  the  mutilations  caused 
by  the  consuming  hand  of  time.  Sever<vl  instances  of  such 
mutilations  are  given  in  the  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew 
MSS.  now  extant,  in  p.  219.  infra, 

VI.  As  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  in  use 
since  the  eleventh  century  have  all  been  corrected  according 
to  some  particular  recension  or  edition,  they  have  from  this  cir- 
cumstance been  classed  into  Families,  according  to  the 
country  where  such  recension  has  obtained.  These  Families 
or  Recensions  are  three  or  four  in  number,  viz. 

1.  The  Spanish  Manuscripts,  which  were  corrected  after 
the  Codex  of  Hillel,  described  in  page  203.  supra. 

They  follow  the  Masoretic  system  with  great  accuracy, 
and  are  on  this  account  highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  though 
some  Hebrew  critics  hold  them  in  little  estimation.  The 
characters  are  written  with  great  elegance,  and  are  perfectly 
square :  the  ink  is  pale ;  the  pages  are  seldom  divided  into 
three  columns  :  the  Psalms  are  divided  into  hemistichs;  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  not  interlined,  but  written  in 
separate  columns,  or  are  inserted  in  the  margin  in  smaller  let- 
ters. Professor  Tychsen  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  cali- 
graphy  of  the  Spanish  manuscripts.  As  the  Spanish  monks 
excelled  in  that  art,  he  thinks  the  Jews,  who  abounded  in 
Spain  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  acquired  it 
from  them,  and  he  appeals  to  manuscripts  which  he  had 
seen,  where  the  letters  are  throughout  so  equal,  that  the 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  print.' 

2.  The  Oriental  Manuscripts  are  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Spanish  manuscripts,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

3.  The  German  Manuscripts  are  written  with  less  ele- 
gance than  the  Spanish  codices  :  their  characters  are  more 
rudely  formed ;  the  initial  letters  are  generally  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  ornamented ;  the  ink  is  very  black.  They  do 
not  follow  the  Masoretic  notation,  and  frequently  vary  from 
the  Masoretic  manuscripts,  exhibiting  important  headings 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  manuscripts,  but 
which  agree  with  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
with  the  ancient  versions.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  are 
inserted  in  alternate  verses.  This  class  of  manuscripts  is 
little  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  but  most  highly  valued  by 
biblical  critics. 

4.  The  Italian  Manuscripts  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  Spanish  and  German  codiftes,  and  sometimes  have  a 
nearer  atfinity  to  one  class  than  to  the  other,  both  in  the 
shape  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  and  also  as  it  respects  their 

»  Tychsen,  Tentamen  de  variis  Cod.  Heb.  MSS.  pp.  302—308. 


adherence  to  or  neglect  of  the  Masoretic  system.  M.  Bruns, 
the  able  assistant  of  Dr.  Kennicott  in  collating  Hebrew  ma- 
nuscripts, has  given  engraved  specimens  of  the  Spanish, 
German,  and  Italian  manuscripts,  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  K.'s 
Dissertatio  Generalis  (8vo.  Brunswick,  1783)  ;  and  Profes- 
sor Tychsen  has  given  fcntrieen  Hebrew  alphabets,  of  various 
ao-es  and  countries,  at  the  end  of  his  Tentamen  de  variis  Co- 
dicura  Hehraeorum  Vet.  Test.  MSS.  Generibus.  Ancient 
and  uupointed  Hebrew  manuscripts,  written  for  the  use  of 
the  synagogues,  and  those  Masoretic  Spanish  exemplars, 
which  have  been  transcribed  by  a  learneci  person,  and  for  a 
learned  person,  from  some  famous  and  correct  copy,  are  pre- 
ferred by  M.  De  Rossi  to  the  copies  written  for  private  use, 
or  even  for  the  synagogue,  from  Masoretic  exemplars,  of 
which  last  the  number  is  very  great.  But  M.  Bauer  pro- 
nounces those  manuscripts  to  be  the  best,  whose  various  lec- 
tions are  most  frequently  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions, 
especially  by  the  Alexandrian  and  Syriac,  and  also  by  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  version. ^ 

VII.  M.  De  Rossi  has  divided  Hebrew  manuscripts  into 
three  classes,  viz.  1.  More  Ancient,  or  those  written  before 
the  twelfth  century; — 2.  Jlncient,  or  these  written  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ; — 3.  More  receipt,  or  those 
written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  recent,  cr  those  written 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
those  found  in  the  synagogues,  he  pronounces  to  be  of  little 
or  no  use,  unless  it  can  oe  proved  tnat  they  have  been  tran- 
scribed from  ancient  apographs.  The  total  number  of  He- 
brew manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  for  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  about  six  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  total  number  collated  by  M.  De  Rossi  for  his  Collection 
of  Various  Readings,  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ma- 
nuscripts, besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  printed  edi- 
tions. The  following  are  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott. 

The  Codex  Laudianus,  a.  172.  and  162.  and  numb^ed  1. 
in  Dr.  Kennicott's  list  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Though  now 
in  two  folio  parts,  it  is  evident  that  they  originally  formed  only 
one  volume :  each  part  consists  of  quinquernions,  or  gatherings 
of  five  sheets  or  ten  leaves,  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  tenth 
leaf  is  a  catch-word  beginning  the  next  leaf,  which  is  the  first 
of  the  succeeding  gathering  of  ten  leaves.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part  or  volume,  there  is  pasted  on,  one  leaf  of  the  next 
quinquernion,  completing  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ;  so  that 
this  volume  concludes  with  five  sheets  and  one  leaf  over.  And 
the  first  gathering  in  the  second  volume  consists  of  only  tout 
sheets  and  one  leaf,  which  last  is  likewise  pasted  on,  for  wani  jf  its 
fellow-leaf.  This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  accoidmg  to 
Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  Spanish  character,  but  in  the  opifiion  of 
Dr.  Bruns  it  is  in  the  Italic  character,  to  which  M.  De  Rossi 
assents.  The  letters,  which  are  moderately  large,  arc  plain, 
simple,  and  elegant,  but  universally  unadorned  ;  and  they  were 
originally  written  without  points,  as  is  evident  from  the  difiTerent 
colour  of  the  ink  in  the  letters  and  in  the  points.  Some  of  the 
letters,  having  become  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been 
written  over  a  second  time  ;  and  though  such  places  were  re- 
written in  the  same  strong  character,  yet  many  of  the  words 
were  becoming  a  second  time  invisible,  when  collated  by  Dr.  K. 
This  eminent  critic  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  century,  but  De  Rossi 
refers  it  to  the  eleventh.  The  Laudian  manuscript  begins  with 
Gen.  xxvii.  31. :  it  coniains  fourteen  thousand  variations  from 
Vander  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  More  than  two 
thousand  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  confirm  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Greek  version  in  one  hundred  and  nine  various  readings ; 
the  Syriac,  in  ninety-eight ;  the  Arabic,  in  eighty-two ;  the 
Vulgate  or  Latin  version,  in  eighty-eight ;  and  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  in  forty-two  :  it  also  agrees  with  the  S.imaritan  Pen- 
tateuch against  the  printed  Hebrew,  in  seven  hundred  instances. 
What  renders  this  manuscript  the  more  valuable  is,  that  it  pre- 
serves a  word  of  great  importance  for  understanding  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  3 — 7.,  which  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  version,  and 
thus  recovers  to  us  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.^ 

2.  The  Codex  Caklshuhensis  1.  (No.  154.  of  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's list  of  manuscripts)  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated 

»  Wahon,  Prolegom.  c.  iv.  §  1—12.  pp.  171—184.  cc.  vii.  viii.  pp.  225—331 
((dit.  Dathii  Carpzov.  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  283 — 3S7.  Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  I. 
pp.  313 — 317. ;  also  his  Dissertatio  Generalis,  passim.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet 
FcEdus,  pp.  153—170.  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  215—226.  343-407.  Do 
Rossi,  Var.  Lect.  torn.  i.     Prolcgoni.  §  xi — xix.  pp.  xi — xxii. 

3  Kennicott,  Dissert.  I.  pp.  315—319.  Dissert.  II.  pp  533,  534.  Biblia 
Hebraica,  torn.  ii.  Dissert.  Generalis,  pp.  70,  71.  De  Ucssi,  Variie  Lee- 
tiones,  torn.  i.    Proleg.  p.  ux.. 
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and  learned  Reuchlin,  whose  cfTorts  contributed  so  much  towards 
the  revival  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  manuscript 
IS  now  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Carlsruhc,  and  is  the 
oldest  that  has  a  certain  date.  It  is  in  square  folio,  and  was 
written  in  the  year  of  the  world  486fi,  corresponding  with  1106 
of  our  a-ra.     It  contains  the  Prophets  with  the  Targum. 

3.  The  CojiKX  Viknx.k  (No.  590.  of  Kennicottj  contains  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  folio, 
and,  if  the  date  in  its  subscription  be  correct  (a.  d.  1018  or  1019), 
it  is  more  ancient  than  the  preceding.  Bruns  collected  two 
hundred  important  various  readings  from  this  manuscript.  The 
points  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  According  to  Adier's 
enumeration,  it  consists  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  leaves, 
and  two  columns,  each  column  containing  twenty-one  lines. 

4.  The  CoDKX  C.KSES.K,  in  the  Malatesta  Library  at  Bologna, 
(No.  53C,.  of  Kennicott),  is  a  folio  manuscript  written  on  vellum, 
in  the  German  character,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. It  contains  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtaroth  or  sections  of 
the  Proi)hctical  Books,  and  the  Megilloth  or  five  Books  of  Can- 
ticles, or  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Kuth,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, Ecclesiastcs,  and  Esther.  De  Rossi  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
most  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript,  and  states  that  in  its 
margin  are  inserted  some  various  readings  of  still  more  ancient 
manuscriiits.i 

5.  The  CouF.x  Florextixus  2.  (No.  162.  of  Kennicott)  is 
written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  a  square  Spanish  character, 
with  points,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or,  at  the  latest,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  contains  the  books  of 
(oshua.  Judges,  and  Samuel.     Very  many  of  the  letters,  which 

were  obliterated  by  time,  have  been  renewed  by  a  later  hand. 

6.  The  Codex  Mediolanensis  9.  '(193.  of  Kennicott)  is 
written  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  in  the  German  character,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  neither  the  points  nor 
the  Masora.  This  manuscript  comprises  the  Pentateuch ;  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  end  of  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy,  have  been  written  by  a  later  hand.  Both  erasures 
and  alterations  occur  in  this  manuscript,  and  sometimes  a  worse 
reading  is  substituted  in  place  of  one  that  is  preferable.  Never- 
tlieless  it  contains  many  good  various  readings. 

7.  The  CoiiKX  Nouimbeiicknsis  4.  (201.  of  Kennicott)  is  a 
folio  manuscrii)t,  written  on  thin  vellum,  in  the  German  charac- 
ter, and  containing  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  It  is  mutilated 
in  various  parts.  It  is  of  great  antiqiHty,  and,  from  the  simila- 
rity of  its  charactft-  to  that  of  the  Codex  Carlsruhensis,  both  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  M.  Dc  Rossi  assign  it  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

8.  The  Codex  Parisiensis  27.  (Regius  29.  210.  of  Kenni- 
cott) is  a  quarto  manuscript  of  the  entire  Bible,  written  on  vel- 
lum, in  an  elegant  Italic  character.  The  initial  words  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest.  The  Masora  and 
Keri  are  both  wanting;  and  the  Megilloth  precede  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  It  is  highly  valued  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  who 
refer  it  also  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

9.  Coeval  with  the  preceding  is  the  Codex  Regiomoxtantis 
2.  (224.  of  Kennicott),  written  in  the  Italic  character,  in  small 
folio.  This  manuscript  contains  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha, but  it  is  mutilated  in  various  places.  The  initial  letters 
are  larger  than*  the  others,  and  three  of  the  poetical  books  are 
written  in  hemistichs. 

10.  To  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  likewise  is  to  be 
referred  the  Codex  Pahisiexsis  24.  (San-Gcrmanensis  2.  No. 
366.  of  Kennicott)  :  it  is  written  on  vellum,  in  large  quarto.  It 
is  imperfect  from  Jer.  xxix.  19.  to  xxxviii.  2.;  and  from  Hosea 
iv.  4.  to  Amos  vi.  12.  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel  according  to  the 
Talmudical  Canon.^ 

The  following  are  amonir  the  most  ancient  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  tlie  late  M.  De  Rossi,  and  collated 
by  him,  viz. 

1.  The  Codex,  by  him  numbered  034.,  which  is  in  quarto.  It 
contains  a  fragment  of  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers — 
from  Levit.  xxi.  19.  to  Num.  i.  50.;  and  exhibits  every  mark  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  vellum  on  which  it  is  written  is 
decayed  by  age;  the  character  is  intermediate,  or  Italic — ap- 
proaching that  of  the  German  manuscripts.  The  letters  are  all 
of  an  uniform  size ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Masora,  or  of  any 
Masoretic  notes,  nor  is  any  space  left  before  the  larger  sections; 
thou.h  sometimes,  as  in  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  a  few 
points  are  inserted  between  the  words.  M.  De  Rossi  assigns 
.his  manuscript  to  the  eighth  century. 

»  De  Rossi,  torn.  i.    Proleg.  p.  ucxxvii. 

»  Kennicott,  Dissertatio  Generalis,  pp.  85.  87,  88,  89. 98.  101. 


2.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  503.),  in  quarto,  and 
on  vellum,  containing  from  Gen.  xii.  41.  to  Deut.  xv.  12.  It  is 
composed  of  leaves  of  various  ages,  the  most  ancient  of  which 
are  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  character  is  semi-rabbi- 
nical, rude,  and  confessedly  very  ancient.  Points  occur,  in  some 
of  the  more  ancient  leaves,  in  the  writing  of  the  original  copyist, 
but  sometimes  they  are  wanting.  There  are  no  traces  of  the 
Masora  or  of  the  Masoretic  notes,  and  sometimes  no  space  at  all 
before  the  larger  sections.  It  frequently  agrees  with  the  Sama- 
ritan text  and  ancient  versions. 

3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  10.),  with  the  Tar- 
gum  and  Megilloth.  It  is  written  in  the  German  character,  on 
vellum,  and  in  quarto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Masora  is  absent.  The 
character,  which  is  defaced  by  time,  is  rudely  formed,  and  the 
initial  letters  are  larger  than  the  rest.  Coeval  with  this  manu- 
script is, 

4.  A  manuscript  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  quarto,  also  on  vellum, 
and  in  the  German  character.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manuscripts  of  that  book.  The  pages  are  divided  into  two  co- 
lumns, the  lines  being  of  unequal  length. 

5.  A  manuscript  of  the  Hagiographap  (No.  379.),  the  size, 
character,  and  date  of  which  correspond  with  the  preceding.  It 
begins  with  Psal.  xlix.  15.  and  ends  with  Neh.  xl.  4.  The  Ma- 
sora and  Keri  are  absent;  and  the  poetical  books  are  divided 
into  hemistichs. 

6.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  611.),  on  vellum,  in 
octavo,  and  written  in  the  German  character,  approaching  some- 
what to  the  Spanish,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh,  or  in  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  ink  is  frequently 
faded  by  age ;  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Masora ;  the  Keri  are 
very  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  the  initial  letters  are  larger  than  the 
others.  There  arc  frequent  omissions  in  the  text,  which  are 
supplied  in  the  margin.' 

Dr.  Kennicott  states  that  almost  all  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scrijjts  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  present  known  to  be  extant, 
were  written  bet\\nen  the  years  1000  and  1457,  whence  he 
infers  that  all  the  manuscripts  writt(.>n  before  the  years  700 
or  800  were  destroyed  by  some  decree  of  the  Jewish  senate, 
on  account  of  their  many  diiferences  from  the  conies  then 
declared  genuine.  This  circumstance  is  also  alleged  by 
Bishop  Walton,  as  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few  exem- 
plars of  the  age  of  COO  years,  and  why  even  the  copies  of  700 
or  800  years  are  very  rare. 

Vin.  It  was  long  a  desideratum  with  biblical  scholars  to 
obtain  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Jews  who  are  settled 
in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  east.  It  was  seasonably  sup- 
posed, that,  as  these  Jews  had  been  for  so  many  ages  sepa- 
rated from  their  brethren  in  the  w'est,  their  manuscripts  might 
contain  a  text  derived  from  the  autographs  of  the  sacred 
writers,  by  a  channel  independent  of  that  through  which  the 
text  of  our  printed  Bibles  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Dr. 
Kennicott  w'as  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy,  or  at  least  a 
collation  of  a  manuscript  from  India  or  China,  for  his  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  exhibit 
important  variations  from  the  Masoretic  editions;  but  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  it,'  and  the  honoui 
of  first  bringing  an  Indian  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures into  Europe  was  reserved  for  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan, 

Among  the  tjiblical  manuscripts  brought  from  India  by 
this  learned  and  pious  divine,  and  which  are  now  deposited 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  roll  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  procured  from  the  black  Jews  in  Ma- 
labar,* w  ho  (there  is  strong  reason  to  believe)  are  a  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  first  dispersion  of  that  nation  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  date  of  this  manuscript  cannot  now  ba 
ascertained  ;  but  its  text  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  thosa 
copies  which  their  ancestors  brought  with  them  into  India. 
Those  Jews,  on  being  interrogatea,  could  give  no  precise 
account  of  it:  some  replied,  that  it  came  originally  from 

»  Dc  Rossi,  Var.  Lect.  torn.  i.  Proleg.  pp  cxvi.  cxii.  xcviii.  cvii.  c\^II. 

«  According  to  tlie  information  collectefl  from  various  sources,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bauer,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chinese  Jews 
are  of  any  remote  antiquity,  or  are  calculated  to  afford  any  assist2mce  to 
biblical  critics.  Although  Jews  have  resided  in  China  for  many  centuries, 
yet  they  have  no  ancient  manuscripts,  those  now  in  use  being  subsequent 
io  the  fifteenth  century.  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  105 — 407.  See  an  account  of 
IIcbra?o-Cliinese  manuscripts  in  Koegler's  Nolitia  S.  S.  Bibliorum  Judae- 
orum  in  Iniperio  Sinensi.  Edit.  2.  8vo.  Halae  ad  Salam,  ISOo.  Brotier,  in 
his  edition  of  Tacitus  (vol.  iii.  p.  567.  et  seq.),  has  given  the  best  account 
that  is  e.xtant  of  the  Jews  in  China,  a  colony  of  whom  settled  in  that  coun 
try  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  reader  will  find  an 
abridgement  of  it  in  Dr.  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol. 
i.  pp.  83—89. 

»  See  an  account  of  these  Jews  in  Dr.  Bucbiman's  "Chiistian  Research 
es,"  pp.  224.  et  seq.  4th  edit.  ^ 
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Senna  in  Arabia;  others  of  them  said,  it  was  brought  from 
Cashmir.  The  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel  annually  into  the 
interior  of  China,  remarked,  that  in  some  synagogues  the 
Law  is  still  found  written  on  a  roll  of  leather;  not  on  vel- 
lum, but  on  a  soft  flexible  leather,  made  of  goat-skins,  and 
dyed  red.  It  is  evident  that  the  .Tews,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
had  the  art  of  preparing  and  dyeing  skins ;  for  rams'  skins, 
dyed  red,  made  a  part  of  the  covering  for  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi.  14.);  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  very 
autograph  of  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was 
written  on  skins  so  prepared.  The  ancient  rules  prescribed 
to  the  Jewish  scribes  direct,  that  the  Law  be  so  written, 
provided  it  be  done  on  the  skins  of  clean  animals,  such  as 
sheep,  goat,  or  calf-skins:  therefore  this  MS.,  and  many 
others  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  agree  in  the  same  as  an  an- 
cient practice.  The  Cabul  Jews,  above  noticed,  show  that 
copies  of  the  Law,  written  on  leather  skins,  are  to  be  found 


among  their  people  in  India  and  China;  and  hence  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  such  are  copies  of  very  ancient  MSS.i  The 
Cambridge  roll,  or  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
may  also  be  denominated  Mutubaric,  is  written  on  a  roll  of 
goat-skins  dyed  red,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
the  record -chest  of  a  synagogue  of  the  black  Jews,  in  the 
interior  of  Malayala,  in  the  year  180G.  It  measures  forty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  twenty-two  inches, 
or  a  Jewish  cubit.  The  book  of  Leviticus  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  are  wanting.  It  appears, 
from  calculation,  that  the  original  length  of  the  roll  was  not 
less  than  ninety  English  feet.  In  its  present  condition  it 
consists  of  thirty-seven  skins;  contains  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  columns  of  writing  perfectly  clear  and  legible ;  and 
exhibits  (as  the  subjoined  fac-simile  of  Deut.  iv.  1,  2.  will 
show)  a  noble  specimen  of  the  manner  and  form  of  the  most 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  among  the  Jews. 


The  columns  are  a  palm  of  four  incl^s  in  breadth,  and 
contain  from  forty  to  fifty  lines  each,  which  are  written  with- 
out vowel  points,  and  in  all  other  respects  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  to  the  Jewish  scribes  or  copyists.  As  some 
of  the  skins  appear  more  decayed  than  others,  and  the  text  is 
evidently  not  all  written  by  the  same  hand,  Mr.  Yeates  (from 
whose  collation  of  this  MS.  the  present  account  is  abridged, 
and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  preceding  fac- 
simile) is  of  opinion,  that  the  roll  itself  comprises  the  frag- 
ments of  at  least  three  different  rolls,  of  one  common  material, 
viz.  dyed  goatskin,  and  exhibits  three  different  specimens 
of  writing.  The  old  skins  have  been  strengthened  by  patches 
of  parchment  on  the  back ;  and  in  one  place  four  words  have 
been  renewed  by  the  same  supply.  The  text  is  written  in  the 
square  character,  and  without  the  vowel  points  and  accents ; 
and  the  margin  of  the  columns  is  every  where  plain,  and  free 
from  writing  of  any  sort.  He  has  diligently  examined  and 
collated  this  manuscript  with  the  printed  text  of  Vander 
Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  the  result  of  his 
investigation  is,  that  the  amount  of  variations  in  the  whole 
does  not  exceed  forty,  and  that  none  of  them  are  found  to 
differ  from  the  common  reading  as  to  the  sense  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  but  are  merely  additions  or  omissions 
of  a  jod  or  vau  letter,  expressing  such  words  to  be  full  or 
deficient,  according  to  the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  But  even  this  small  number  of  readings  was  consi- 
derably reduced,  when  compared  with  the  text  or  Athias's 
edition,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1661 ;  so  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text  is  confirmed  by  this  valuable  manuscript 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  its  testimony  on  this  account  is  unques- 
tionably important.2 

"  With  respect  to  the  several  sorts  of  skins  and  handwrit- 
ing, the  answer  of  some  Indian  Jews,  when  interrogated 
concerning  this  MS.,  is  worthy  of  remark.    By  one  account, 

«  Dr.  Kennicott  quotes  from  Wolfius,  that  a  certain  Jew,  named  Moses 
Pereyra,  affirmed,  he  had  found  MS.  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  Mala- 
bar; for  that  the  Jews,  having  escaped  from  Titus,  betook  themselves 
through  Persia  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  arrived  there  safe  in  number 
about  eighty  persons.  Whence  Wolfius  concludes,  that  great  fidelity  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  Malabar  MSS.  The  Buchanan  MS.  may  fairly  be  de- 
nominated a  Malabar  copy,  as  having  been  brought  from  those  parts. 
"Refert  Moses  Pereyra,  ee  invenisse'Manuscripta  Exemplaria  (Hebrai 
Textus)  Malabarica.  Tradit  Judaeos,  a  Tito  fugientes,  per  Persiam  se  ad 
oras  Malabaricas  contulisse,  ibique  cum  octoginta  animis  salvos  advenisse. 
Unde  constat,  MStis  Malabaricis  multum  fidei  tribuendum  esse."  Wolf 
4.  97.    See  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertation  the  Second,  p.  532.    Oxford,  1759. 

*  See  Mr.  Yeates's  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  dd. 
2,3.6,7.  '  ^^ 


it  was  brought  from  Senna  in  Arabia;  and~ by  another  ac- 
count, it  came  from  Cashmir :  which  two  accounts  are  cleared 
up  on  an  examination  of  the  MS.,  since  part  of  it  being  com- 
posed of  brown  skins,  and  the  writing  very  similar  to  that 
seen  in  rolls  of  Arabian  and  African  extraction,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  such  part  is  the  fragment  of  an  Arabian  or 
African  MS.,  as  those  Jews  relate :  and  the  other  account, 
viz.  that  it  was  brought  from  Cashmir,  ma^  also  be  equally 
tnie ;  since  that  part  consisting  of  red  skins  so  well  corres- 
ponds with  their  own  description  of  copies  found  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  eastern  Jews.  The  consideration  of  this 
point  attaches  still  greater  consequences  to  the  roll  itself, 
which,  as  it  is  found  to  consist  of  fragments  of  copies  purely 
oriental,  and  seemingly  unconnected  with  the  Western  Jewisii 
copies,  we  may  now  conclude  the  same  to  be  ample  speci- 
mens of  copies  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  a  great  part  of  the  text  is  wanting,  and  the  whole 
book  of  Leviticus ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  deficiencies" 
of  the  MS.,  it  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  know,  that  herein 
are  ample  speciftiens  of  at  least  three  ancient  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  whose  testimony  is  found  to  unite  in  the  inte- 
grity and  pure  conservation  of  the  sacred  text, "acknowledged 
by  Christians  and  Jews  in  these  parts  of  the  world."^ 

The  following  testimony  of  Bishop  Marsh  to  the  value  of 
the  Codex  Malabaricus  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted  : — "  A 
manuscript  roll  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  apparently  of 
some  antiquity,  and  found  among  the  black  Jews  in  the  in- 
terior of  India,  must  be  regarded  at  least  as  a  literary  curio- 
sity, deserving  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  general.  And 
as  this  manuscript  appears,  on  comparison,  to  have  no  im- 
portant deviation  from  our  common  printed  Hebrew  text,  it 
IS  of  still  greater  value  to  a  theologian,  as  it  affords  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  preserved  in  the 
West  of  Europe,  tliough  equally  derived,  with  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  preserved  in  India,  from  the  autograph  of  Moses, 
must  have  descended  from  it  through  very  different  chan- 
nels ;  and  therefore  the  close  agreement  of  the  former  with 
the  latter  is  a  proof,  that  they  nave  preserved  the  original 
text  in  great  purity,  since  the  circumstances,  under  vvhich 
the  MS.  was  found,  forbid  the  explanation  of  that  agreement 
on  the  principle  of  any  immediate  conr  ection.  It  is  true 
that,  as  this  manuscript  (or  rather  the  three  fragments  of 
which  this  manuscript  is  composed)  was  probably  written 

»  See  Mr.  Yeates's  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  p.  8. 
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much  later  than  the  timo  when  the  Masoretic  text  was  es- 
tablished by  the  learned  Jews  of 'i'iberias,  it  may  have  been 
wholly  derived  from  the  Masoretic  text;  and  in  this  case  it 
would  alford  only  an  arjrumeat,  that  the  Masoretic  text  had 
preserved  its  inte<rrity,  and  would  not  affect  the  question, 
whether  the  Masoretic  text  itsilf  were  an  accurate  represen- 
.atiVe  of  the  Mosaic  autograph.  Jint,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  very  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  manuscript 
was  found  render  it  at  least  possible  that  the  influence  of 
the  Masora,  which  was  extenaed  to  the  African  and  Euro- 
pean Hebrew  manuscripts  by  the  settlement  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Oriental  Jews  iu  Africa  and  Spain,  never  reached 
the  mountainous  district  in  the  south  of  India ;  as  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  text  of  tlie  manuscript  in  miestion  was  derived 
from  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ma- 
sora, manuscripts  even  which  might  have  reflated  the 
learned  Jews  of  Tiberias  in  the  formation  of  their  own  text, 
Uie  manuscript  appears  for  tiiese  reasons  to  merit  particular 
attention."'  Profi  ssor  Lee,  however,  states  that  Bishop 
Marsh  is  mistaken  in  his  judjrment  of  this  manuscript,  whicn 
Mr.  L.  ])ronounces  to  be  an  European  Masoretic  roll,  the 
errors  in  which  show  that  it  was  written  by  an  ignorant  scribe, 
so  that  its  text  is  of  little  value.^ 

IX.  Seventeen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch are  known  to  be  extant,  of  which  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
ffiven  a  minute  description.  Six  of  these  manuscripts  are  in 
tne  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  one  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary in  the  British  Museum  :  concernintr  a  few  of  the  most 
valuable  of  these,  the  following  particumrs  may  not  be  im- 
acceptahle.  They  are  numbered  according  to  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  notation. 

1,  Cod.  127.  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  (Bibl. 
Cotton.  (,^laudius,  13.  8.)  It  is  one  of  the  six  MSwS.  procured 
by  Archi)ishop  Usher,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton.  This  very  valuable  manuscript  is  complete, 
and  was  transcribed  entirely  by  one  hand,  on  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pages  of  vellum.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  a  leaf  of  fine  paper  haviiin^  been  carefully 
placed  between  every  two  leaves  of  the  vellum.  This  MS. 
was  written  a.  d.  1362. 

2.  Cod.  62.  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  was  also  purchased  by  Archbishop  Usher,  from 
whose  heirs  the  curators  of  that  liorary  bought  it,  with  many 
other  MSS.  This  manuscript  is  in  large  quarto,  and  contains 
an  Aral)ic  version  in  Samaritan  letters,  placed  in  a  column 
parallel  to  the  Samaritan  text.  Unhappily  there  are  many 
chasms  in  it.  Dr.  ICennicott  attributes  a  high  value  to  this 
manuscript,  which  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Cod.  197.  13  a  most  valuable  manuscript  in  the  Am6rosian 
Library  at  Milan,  which  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kennicott  by 
Dr.  Branca,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  certainly  not  later 
than  the  tenth  centur}\  It  is  imperfect  in  many  places  ;  and 
Is  very  beautifully  written  on  extremely  thin  vellum,  iu  red 
characters. 

Cod.  363.  (No.  1.  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Ora- 
tory at  Paris)  is  the  celebrated  manuscript  bought  by  Pietro 
della  Valle  of  the  Samaritans,  in  1616,  and  printed  by  Mori- 
nus  in  1631-33.  It  is  written  throughout  by  one  hand  ;  and 
though  no  date  is  assigned  to  it,  DrJjvennicott  thinks  it  was 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was 
collated  for  Dr.  Kennicott  by  Dr.  Bruns,  in  some  select 
passages.^ 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  GREEK  SCRIPTURES. 
§   1.    CE^TEHAI.  OBSERTATIOjrS  ON  GREEK  MANCSCRIPTS. 

I.   On    ivhat  materials    written. — II.  Form    of  letters. — III. 
Abbreviation». — IV.    Codices  Palimpsesti  or  Rescripti, 

I.  The  Greek  manuscripts,  which  have  descended  to  our 
time,  are  written  either  on  vellum  or  on  paper ;  and  their  ex- 

I  Sec  Mr.  Ycates's  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp. 
10,  41.  '  "^ 

«  Prolegomena  in  Biblia  Polyglotia  Londinensia  Minora,  Prol.  i.  sect, 
xlv.  p.  23. 

»  Kennicott,  Piss.  li.  pp.  53S— 5-10.  Diss.  Gen.  pp.  81.  86.  88.  98.  In  the 
eeventh  and  following  volumes  of  the  Classical  Journal  there  is  a  cata- 
logue of  the  bibliciU,  biblico-oriontal,  and  classical  manuscripts  at  present 
uustiog  is  the  ip-arioua  public  libraries  in  Great  Britain. 


ternal  form  and  condition  vary,  like  the  manuscripts  of  other 
ancient  authors.  The  vellum  is  eitherpurple-coloured  or  of 
its"  natural  hue,  and  is  either  thick  or  thin.  Manuscripts  on 
verj'  thin  vellum  were  always  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  paper  also  is  either  made  of  cotton,  or  the  common  sort 
manufactured  from  linen,  and  is  cither  glazed,  or  laid  (as  it 
is  technically  termed),  that  is,  of  the  ordinary  roughness. 
Not  more  than  six  manuscript  fragments  on  purple  vellum 
are  known  to  be  extant :  they  are  described  in  the  following 
s(!Ctions  of  this  chapter.  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  o? 
which  a  brief  notice  is  also  given  in  a  subsequent  page,  is 
written  on  very  thin  vellum.  All  manuscripts  on  paper  are 
of  a  much  laterdate;  those  on  cotton  paper  being  posterior 
to  the  ninth  century,  and  those  on  linen  subsequent  to  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and  if  the  paper  be  of  a  very  ordinary 
quality,  Wetstein  pronounces  tliem  to  have  been  written  in 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

II.  The  letters  are  either  capital  (which  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome were  called  uncial,  i.  e.  initial)  or  ctimive,  i.  e.  small ;  the 
capital  letters,  again,  are  of  two  kinds,  either  unadorned  and 
simple,  and  made  with  straight  thin  strokes,  or  thicker,  un- 
even, and  angular.  Some  of  them  are  supported  on  a  sort 
of  base,  while  others  are"  decorated,  or  rather  burdened, 
with  various  tops.  As  letters  of  the  first  kind  are  generally 
seen  on  ancient  Greek  monuments,  while  those  of  the  last 
resemble  the  paintings  of  semi-barbarous  times,  manuscripts 
written  with  the  former  are  generally  supposed  to  be  as  old 
as  the  fifth  century,  and  those  written  with  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  be  posterior  to  the  ninth  century.  Greek  manuscripts 
were  usually  written  in  capital  letters  till  the  seventh  cen- 
tur)',  and  mostly  without  any  divisions  of  words  ;  and  capi- 
tals were  in  general  use  until  the  eighth  century,  and  some 
even  so  late  as  the  ninth  :  but  there  is  a  striking  difference 
in  the  forms  of  the  letters  after  the  seventh  century.  Great 
alterations  took  place  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centu- 
ries :  the  Greek  letters  in  the  manuscripts  copied  by  the 
Latins  in  the  ninth  century  are  by  no  means  regular ;  the  a, 
s,  and  >,  being  inflected  like  the  a,  e,  and  y,  of  the  Latin 
alphabet.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  small  or 
cursive  letters  were  generally  adopted  ;  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts written  in  and  since  the  eleventh  century  are  in  small 
letters,  and  greatly  resemble  each  other,  though  some  few 
exceptions  occur  to  the  contrary.  Flourished  letters  rarely 
occur  in  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.''  The  fac-similes  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
other  manuscripts,  given  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
work,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  various  styles  of  Greek  w-riting  which  ootained  at  dif- 
ferent periods  between  the  sixth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  most  ancient  manuscripts  are  written  without  accents, 
spirits,  or  any  separation  of  the  w'ords  ;  nor  was  it  until  after 
the  ninth  century  that  the  copyists  began  to  leave  spaces  be- 
tween the  words.  Michaehs,  after  W<^tstein,  ascribes  the 
insertion  of  accents  to  Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulca  in  Egypt, 

A.  D.  458.5 

III.  Nearly  the  same  mode  of  spelling  obtains  in  ancient 
manuscripts  which  prevails  in  Greek  printed  books ;  but, 
even  in  the  earliest  manuscripts,  we  meet  with  some  words 
that  are  abbreviated  by  putting  the  first  and  last  letters,  and 
sometimes  also  the  middle  letter,  for  an  entire  word,  and 
drawing  a  line  over  the  top  :  thus  0C,  KC,  IC,  XC,  r2,  2HP, 
IHA,  or  f2HA,  UNA,  nHP,  MHP,  OTNoi,  ANOH,  lAHM,  AAA, 
respectively  denote  esse  God,  Kupto;  Lord,  Ua-cvt  Jesus,  Xfurrct 
Christ,  Tic;  a  son,  ^cerMfi  Saviour,  JtrfistiiK  Israel,  Uioj/ua.  spirit, 
TlsLnfi  father,  M>it)iji  mother,  Ovpuvo;  heaven,  A^d^foiTroc  man,  I^n/- 
a-nxii/u  Jerusalem,  iuivJ  David.^  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
book,  w-hich  always  commences  at  the  top  of  a  page,  the 
first  three,  four,  or  five  lines  are  frequently  written  in  ver- 
milion ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Va- 
tican manuscripts,  all  the  most  ancient  codices  now  extant 
have  the  Eusebian  xs^axau*  and  Tnxa,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  in  page  214.  supra. 

Very  few  manuscripts  contain  the  whole  either  of  the  Old 
or  of  the  New  Testament.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  only 
the  four  Gospels,  because  they  were  most  frequently  read  in 
the  churches  ;  others  comprise  only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

*  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1—3.  Astle  on  the  Origin  of  Writing,  pp.  CO— 76.  2d  edit.  Wetstein 
has  given  an  alphabet  from  various  Greek  manuscripts,  and  Astle  has  iUu». 
ti-ated  his  observations  with  several  very  fine  engravings. 

»  Wetstein,  Proleg.  p.  73.    Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  519—534. 

•  Concerning  Greek  abbreviations,  see  Montfaucon's  Palneographia  Grse- 
ca,  pp.  315 — 370.  Mr.  Astle  has  also  given  a  specimen  of  Greek  abbrevia- 
tions from  two  Psalters.— On  Wiiting,  p.  76.  plate  vi. 
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and  the  Catholic  Epistles;  others,  agrain,  have  the  Acts, 
and  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  hut  a  few  contain  the  Apocnlypstiin 
connection  with  other  bocks,  and  fewer  still  contain  it  alone, 
as  this  book  was  seldom  read  in  the  churches.  Almost  all 
of  them,  especially  the  more  ancient  manuscripts,  are  imper- 
fect, either  from  the  injuries  of  time,  or  from  neglect.'  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  always  disposed  in  the 
same  order.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  few  manuscripts  which 
contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  seve- 
ral books  arranged  in  the  following  order  : — the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  .Tohn,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  Apocalypse,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In 
others,  however,  the  Gospel  of  John  is  placed  either  imme- 
diately after  that  of  Matthew,  and  is  followed  by  Luke  and 
Mark,  or  it  is  placed  first,  and  is  succeeded  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  In  some,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  fol- 
^.owed  by  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  for  the  most 
part  follows  the  Epistle  to  Philemon ;  but  ia  many  manu- 
scripts it  precedes  tne  Epistles  written  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.2 

All  manuscripts,  the  most  ancient  not  excepted,  have  era- 
sures and  corrections ;  which,  however,  were  not  always 
effected  so  dexterously,  hut  that  the  original  writing  may 
sometimes  be  seen.  Where  these  alterations  have  been 
made  by  the  copyist  of  the  manuscript  {a  prima  manu,  as  it 
is  termed),  they  are  preferable  to  those  made  by  later  hands, 
or  a  secundd  manu.  These  erasures  were  sometimes  made 
by  drawing  a  line  through  the  word,  or,  what  is  tenfold 
worse,  by  the  penknife.  But,  besides  these  modes  of  obli- 
teration, the  copyist  frequently  blotted  out  the  old  writing 
with  a  sponge,  and  wrote  other  words  in  lieu  of  it :  nor  was 
this  practice  confined  to  a  single  letter  or  word,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Codex  Bezae.^  Authentic  instances  are  on  record, 
m  which  whole  books  have  been  thus  obliterated,  and  other 
writing  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  manuscript 
so  blotted  out;  but  where  the  ■writing  was  already  faded 
through  age,  they  preserved  their  transcriptions  without  fur- 
ther erasure. 

IV.  These  manuscripts  are  termed  Codices  Palimpsesti  or 
Rescripti.  Before  the  invention  of  paper,  the  great  scarcity 
of  parchment  in  different  places  induced  many  persons  to 
obliterate  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  in  order  to  transcribe 
their  own,  or  those  of  some  other  favourite  author  in  their 
place :  hence,  doubtless,  the  works  of  many  eminent  A^iters 
have  perished,  and  particularly  those  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quity ;  for  such,  as  were  comparatively  recent,  were  tran- 
scribed, to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand ;  while  those,  which 
were  already  dim  with  age,  were  erased."*  It  was  for  a  long 
time  thought,  that  this  destructive-  practice  was  confined  to 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  that  it  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  :  it  must,  in 
fact,  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  the  barbarism  which 
overspread  those  dark  ages  of  ignorance  ;  but  this  destructive 
operation  was  likewise  practised  by  the  Latins,  and  is  also 
of  a  more  remote  date  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

In  general,  a  Codex  Rescriptus  is  easily  known,  as  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  former  writing  is  so  completely 
erased,  as  not  to  exhibit  some  traces :  in  a  few  instances, 
both  writings  are  legible.  Many  such  manuscripts  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Montfaucon 
found  a  manuscript  in  the  Colbert  Library,  which  had  been 
written  about  the  eighth  century,  and  originally  contained  the 
works  ascribed  to  St.  Dionysius  :  new  matter  had  been  writ- 
ten over  it,  three  or  four  centuries  afterwards,  and  both  con- 
tinued legible.*  Muratori  saw  in  the  Ambrcsian  library  a 
manuscript  comprising  the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede,  the 
writinff  of  wKicn  was  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  years  old, 
and  which  had  been  substituted  for  another  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  old.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  erase  the  latter,  some  phrases  could  be  deci- 

>  The  Codex  Cottonianiis,  for  instance,  when  perfect,  contained  only  the 
Book  of  Genesis;  the  Codex  Cajsareus  contains  only  part  of  the  same 
book,  together  with  a  frajnnent  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ;  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript  wants  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ; 
and  the  Codex  Bezae  contains  only  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

a  Scholt,  Isagoge  Hist.  Crit.  in  Libros  Novi  Foederis,  pp.  591,  592. 

»  Wetstein's  Prolegomena,  pp.  3—8.  Griesbach  has  discovered  the 
hands  of  five  different  correctors  in  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  See  his 
Symbolee  Criticap,  torn.  ii.  pp.  32—52. 

*  Peignot,  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  Parchemin,  pp.  83.  ct  seq. 

»  PalcBogr.  Graec.  pp.  231.  233.  The  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  on 
parchment  which  Montfaucon  had  seen,  he  affirms,  were  written  on  parch- 
ment, from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased,  except  in  those 
of  a  very  ancient  date.    Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Inscript.  torn.  ix.  p.  3^. 


phered,  which  indicated  it  to  be  an  ancient  pontifical. «  'fhe 
indefatigable  researches  of  signer  Angelo  Mat  (for  some  time 
the  principal  keeper  cf  the  Vatican  librnrv  at  Rome)  have 
discovered  several  valuable  remains  of  biblical  and  classical 
literature  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan;  and  a  short 
account  of  some  of  the  principr.l  Codices  Rescripti  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  of  parts  thereof,  will  be  found  in  thv 
sequel  of  this  section. 

§  2.  ACCOUNT  OF  GREEK  MANUSCRIPTS,   CONTAINING  THE 
OLD    AND   NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

I.    The  Jllexandvian  Manuscript. — II.    The   Vatican  Manu 
script. 

Of  the  few  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  which  certain 
the  Greek  Scriptures  (that  is,  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  Septuadnt  version,  and  the  New  Testament),  there 
are  two  whidi  pre-eminently  demand  the  attention  cf  the 
biblical  student  for  their  antiquity  and  intrinsic  value,  viz. 
The  Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Vatican  manuscript,  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican  Palace  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  or  Alexandrian  Manuscript, 
which  is  noted  by  the  letter  A.  in  Wetstein's,  Griesbach  s, 
and  Scholz's  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  consists 
of  four  folio  volumes  ;  the  three  first  contain  the  whole  cf 
the  Old  Testament,  together  with  the  apocrvphal  books,  and 
the  fourth  comprises  the  New  Testament,  the  first  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  apocryphal  Psalms 
ascribed  to  Solomon.  In  the  New  Testament  tiiere  is  want- 
ing the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt.  xxv.  6.  c  rjy-ipt'yi;  if/yi"^  '■> 
likewise  from  John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
to  xii.  7.  The  Psalms  are  preceded  by  the  epistle  of  Athana- 
sius  to  Marcellinus,  and  followed  by  a  catalogue  containing 
those  which  are  to  be  used  in  prayer  for  each  hour,  both  of 
the  day  and  of  the  night;  also  by  fourteen  hymns,  partly 
apocryphal,  partly  biblical,  the  eleventh  of  which  is  the  hymn 
of  the"  Virgin  Mary,  usually  termed  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i. 
4G — 55.),  and  here  entitled  tt^.^t'sj-xj^  M/pix;  th;  Qr.T:K(.u,  or,  the 


prayer  of  Mary  the  jnotker  of  God:  the  argTimcnts  of  Eusebius 
are  annexed  to  the  Psalms,  and  his  canons  to  the  Gcspels. 
This  manuscript  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  was  deposited  in  1753.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
King  Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  a  native  of  Crete, 
and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  am- 
bassador from  England  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  in  the  year 
1628.  Cyrillus  brought  it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where, 
probably,  it  was  written.  In  a  schedule  annexed  to  it,  he 
gives  tills  account ;  that  it  was  written,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  a  little  after  tlie  council  of  Nice.  He  adds,  that 
the  name  of  Thecla,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  erased  ;  but 
that  this  was  the  case  with  other  books  cf  the  Christians, 
after  Christianity  was  extinguished  in  Egypt  by  the  Moham- 
medans :  and  that  recent  tradition  records  the'  fact  of  the 
laceration  and  erasure  of  Thecla's  name.  The  proprietor  of 
this  manuscript,  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Cyrillus 
Luftaris,  had  written  an  Arabic  subscription,  expressing  that 
tliis  book  was  said  to  have  been  written  with  the  pen  of 
Thecla  the  Martyr. 

Various  disputes  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  place 
whence  it  was  brought,  and  where  it  was  written,  to  its  anti- 
quity, and  of  course  to  its  real  value.  Some  critics  have 
bestowed  upon  it  the  hirfiest  commendation,  whilst  it  has 
been  equally  depreciatecf  by  others.  Of  its  most  strenuous 
adversaries,  Wctstein  seems  to  have  been  the  principal.  The 
place  from  which  it  was  sent  to  England  was,  without  doubt, 
Alexandria,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus. As  to  the  place  where  it  was  written,  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Matthaeus  Muttis,  who 
was  a  contemporary,  friend,  and  deacon  of  Cyrillus,  and 
who  afterwards  instructed  in  the  Greek  language  John  Ru- 
dolph Wetstein,  uncle  of  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  bears  testimony,  in  a  letter  written  to  Martin 
Bogdan,  a  physician  in  Berne,  dated  January  14,  1GG4,  that 
it  had  been  brought  from  one  of  the  twenty-two  monasteries 
in  Mount  Athos,  which  the  Turks  never  destroyed,  but 
allowed  to  continue  upon  the  payment  of  tribute.  Dr.  Woide 
endeavours  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  Muttis,  and  to  render 
the  testimony  of  the  elder  Wetstein  suspicious  :  but  Spohn? 

0  Muratori.  Antiq.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  diss.  43.  col.  &33,  «^34. 

'  Caroli  Godofredi  VVoidii  Notitia  Codicis  Alexandrini,  cum  yarns  ejus 
lectionibus  omnibus.  Recudendum  curavit,  notasque  adjecit  Gottlieb 
Leberecht  Spohn,  pp.  10—13.  (8vo.  Lipsise,  17yO.> 
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shows  that  the  objections  of  VVoide  are  ungrounded.  Allow- 
ing their  reality,  wc  cannot  infer  tliat  Cyrilhis  ffiund  this 
manuscript  in  Alexandria.  Before  he  went  to  Alexandria  he 
spent  sonic  time  on  Mount  Atlios,  the  repository  and  manu- 
factory of  mcnuseripts  of  the  New  Testament,^  whence  a 
great  number  have  been  brought  into  the  west  of  Europe,  and 
a  still  greater  number  h:is  been  sent  to  Moscow.  It  is  there- 
fore t)robiii)le,  independently  of  the  evidence  of  Mutlis,  that 
Cyrillus  procured  it  there  either  liy  juirchase  or  by  present, 
took  it  with  him  to  Alexandria,  and  broup^bt  it  thence  on  his 
return  to  Constantinople.  But  the  question  recurs,  where 
was  this  copy  written?  The  Arabic  subscription  above  cited 
clearly  proves,  that  it  had  been  in  E  wpt  at  some  neriod  or 
other,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrillus.  This  sub- 
scription shows  that  it  once  belontred  to  an  Ejryptian,  or  that 
dnrin<r  some  time  it  was  preserved  in  Egypt,  where  Arabic 
has  been  spckcn  since  the  seventh  century.  Besides  it  is 
well  known  that  a  great  number  of  manuscrints  of  the  Greek 
Bil)le  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Woide  lias  also  pointed 
out  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus  and  the  writings  of  the  Copts.  Michaelis  alleges  another 
circumstance  as  a  probable  argument  of  its  having  been 
written  in  Egypt.  In  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18.  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  text,  the  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  fetched  their 
wine  from  Cliclbon,  or,  according  to  Bochart,  Chalybon. 
But  as  Chalybon,  though  celebrated  for  its  wine,  was  un- 
known to  the  writer  of  this  manuscript,  he  has  altered  it  by 
a  fanciful  conjecture  tooivov  fx,  x^h'^^i  wine  from  Hebron.  This 
alteration  was  probably  made  by  an  Egj'ptian  copyist,  be- 
cause Egypt  was  formerly  supplied  with  wine  from  Hebron. 
The  subscription  before  mentioned  ascribes  the  writing  of  it 
to  Tliccla,  an  Egyptian  lady  of  high  rank,  who  could  not 
have  been,  as  Michaelis  supposes,  the  niartyress  Thecla, 
placed  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul;  but  Woide  replies,  that 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  Thecla  martyr,  and 
Thecla  proto-martyr.  With  regard  to  these  subscriptions 
we  may  observe,  with  Bishop  Marsh,  that  the  true  state 
of  the  case  appears  to  be  as  fellows  : — "  Some  centuries 
after  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  had  been  written,  and  the 
Greek  subscriptions,  and  perhaps  those  other  parts  where 
it  is  more  defective,  already  lost,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Christian  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  who,  not  finding  the  usual 
Greek  subscription  of  the  copyist,  added  in  Arabic,  his  native 
language,  the  tradition,  either  true  or  false,  which  had  been 

E reserved  in  the  fajiiily  or  families  to  which  the  manuscript 
ad  belonged,  '  ^lemorant  hunc  codicem  scriptum  esse 
calamo  Theclce  martyris.'  In  the  17th  century,  when  oral 
traditiqn  respecting  this  manuscript  had  probably  ceased,  it 
became  the  property  of  Cyrillus  Lucans  :  but  whether  in 
Alexandria,  or  Mount  Atlios,  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
present  inquiry.  On  examining  the  manuscript,  he  finds  that 
the  Greek  subscription  is  lost,  but  that  there  is  a  tradition 
recorded  in  Arabic  by  a  former  proprietor,  which  simply 
related  that  it  was  written  by  one  Thecla,  a  martyrcss,  which 
is  what  he  means  by  '  memoria  et  traditio  recens.'  Taking 
therefore  upon  tiust,  that  one  Thecla  a  martyrcss  was  really 
the  copyist,  be  consults  the  annals  of  the  church  to  discover 
in  what  age  and  country  a  person  of  this  name  and  character 
existed  ;  finds  that  an  Egyptian  lady  of  rank,  called  Thecla, 
suffered  martyrdom  between  the  time  of  holding  the  council 
of  Nicaea  and  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  concludes, 
without  further  cercmonj',  that  she  was  the  very  identical 
copyist.  Not  satisfied  with  this  discovery,  he  attempts  to 
account  for  the  loss  of  the  Greek  subscription,  and  ascribes 
it  to  the  malice  of  the  Saracens  ;  being  weak  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  would  exert  their 
vengeance  on  the  name  of  a  poor  transcriber,  and  leave  the 
four  folio  volumes  themselves  unhurt."  Dr.  Woide,  who 
transcribed  and  published  this  manuscript,  and  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  it  than  any  other  person,  asserts,  that  it  was 
written  by  two  dilferent  copyists ;  tor  he  observed  a  difference 
in  the  inlk,  and,  which  is  of  greater  moment,  even  in  the 
strokes  of  the  letters.  The  conjecture  of  Oudin,  adopted  by 
W'etstein,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  by  an  Acoemet  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  Michaelis,  worthy  of  attention ;'  and  he 
adds,  that  this  conjecture  does  not  contradict  the  account  that 

>  The  Acocinets  were  a  class  of  monks  in  the  anr.ient  cliurch,  who  flou- 
rishcii,  particularly  in  the  East,  during  the  fifth  century.  They  were  so 
called,  because  they  had  divine  service  performed,  without  interruption, 
in  their  chinches.  They  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies,  each  of 
which  officiated  in  turn,"and  relieved  the  others,  so  that  their  churches 
were  never  silent,  either  night  or  day.  Wet.stein  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Casimir  Oudin,  tliat  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  wriuen  by  an  Acoemet, 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  psalms  that  were  to  be  sung  at  every 
hour  both  of  the  day  and  night.    Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  10. 


Thecla  was  the  copyist,  since  there  were  not  only  monks  but 
nuns  of  this  order.  Mr.  Baber,  in  the  prolegom.er.a  to  his 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  Old  Tijstament  from  this  manuscript, 
accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Wctitein,  that  it  was  written,  not 
for  an  individual,  but  for  some  church  or  monaster)' .^ 

The  antiquity  of  this  manuscript  has  also  been  the  subject 
of  contrf  versy.  Grabe  and  Schuize  think  tliat  it  might  have 
been  written  oefore  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  which,  says 
Michaelis,  is  the  very  utmost  period  that  can  be  allowed, 
because  it  contains  the  epistles  of  Athanasius.  Oudin  places 
it  in  the  tenth  centurj'.  Wctstein  rt  fers  it  to  the  fiftn,  and 
supposes  that  it  was  one  of  the  manuscripts  collected  at 
Alexandria  in  615,  for  the  Syriac  version.  Dr.  Se  mler  refers 
it  to  the  seventh  century.  Montfaucon'  is  of  opinicn,  that 
neither  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  nor  any  Greek  manuscript, 
can  be  said  with  great  nrcbabiiity  to  be  much  prior  to  tne 
sixth  centur)'.  Michaelis  apprehends,  that  this  manuscript 
was  written  after  Arabic  was  become  the  native  language  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  is,  one  or  rather  two  centuries  after  Alex- 
andria was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  which  happened  in  the  year 
640,  because  the  transcriber  frt  quently  confounds  M  and  B, 
which  is  often  done  in  the  Arabic  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  it 
is  not  more  ancient  than  the  eighth  century.  W'oide,  after  a 
great  display  of  learning,  with  which  he  examines  the  evi- 
dence for  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  concludes, 
that  it  was  written  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  cannot  be  allowed  a  greater  antifpnty, 
because  it  has  not  only  the  tn\'A  or  Kip:i\!U3.  majora,  but  the 
Ktp-ixata  minora,  or  Ammonian  sections,  accompanied  with  the 
references  to  the  Canons  of  Eusebius.  W'oide's  arguments 
have  been  objected  to  by  Spohn.''  Some  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments advanced  by  those  who  refer  this  manuscript  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  are  the  following:  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Paul  are  not  divided  into  chapters  like  the  gospels, 
though  this  division  took  place  so  early  as  396,  when  to  each 
chapter  was  prefixed  a  superscription.  The  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus has  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  these  were 
forbidden  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  in  361,  ^nd  that  of  Carthaf^e,  in  419.  Hence  Schulze 
has  inferred,  that  it  was  written  before  the  year  3G4  ;  and  he 
produces  a  new  argument  for  its  antiquity,  deduced  from  the 
last  of  the  fourteen  hymns  found  in  it  after  the  psalms,  which 
is  superscribed  u/xvc;  t6;vcf,  and  is  called  the  grand  doxolcgy ; 
for  this  hj'mn  has  not  the  clause  aj./sc  o  &£;;,  aj./:c  i7^<jp<,i,  uytci 
ctSavaTOf,  txuKTiv  »,M*f,  which  was  used  between  the  years  434 
and  446  ;  and  therefore  the  manuscript  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  this  time.  Wetstein  thinks  that  it  must  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  because  the  Greek  text  of 
this  manuscript  was  altered  from  the  old  Italic.  He  adds, 
that  the  transcriber  was  ignorant  that  the  Arabs  were  called 
Hagarenes,  because  he  has  •written  (1  Chron.  v.  20.)  aynfiXM 
for  Ayufxici.  Others  allege  that  ay.puci  is  a  mere  erratum  : 
because  Aysp^im  occurs  m  the  preceding  verse,  Aj.»f/Tac  in 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  31.  and  A^ap/ivw  in  Psal.  Ixxxii.  7.  These 
arguments,  says  Michaelis,  afford  no  certainty,  because  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  must  have  been  copied  frcm  a  still  more 
ancient  manuscript:  and  if  this  were  faithfully  copied,  the 
arguments  apply  rather  to  this  than  to  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script itself.  It  is  the  handwriting  alone,  or  the  formation 
of  tne  letters,  with  the  want  of  accents,  which  can  lead  to 
any  probable  decision.  The  arguments  alleged  to  prove  that 
it  IS  not  so  ancient  as  the  fourtn  century,  are  the  following. 
Dr.  Semler  thinks,  that  the  epistle  of  Athanasius,  on  the  value 
and  excellency  of  the  Psalms,  would  hardly  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  them  during  his  life.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  Athanasius  had  many  warm  and  strenuous  advocates. 
From  this  epistle  Oudin  has  attempted  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment, lliat  the  manuscript  was  written  in  the  tenth  century. 
This  epistle,  he  says,  is  spurious,  and  could  not  have  been 
forged  during  the  life  of  Athanasius,  and  the  tenth  century 
was  fertile  in  spurious  productions.  Af^ain,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  the  superscription  of  the  Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
styled  3^Tcjccc,  a  name  which  Wetstein  says  betrays  the  fifth 
century.  Further,  from  the  probable  conjecture,  that  this 
manuscript  was  written  by  one  of  the  order  of  the  Acoengeta?, 
Oudin  concludes  against  its  antiquity;  but  W^etstein  contents 
himself  with  asserting,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
before  tl*e  fifth  century,  because  Alexander,  who  founded  this 
order,  lived  about  the  year  420.  From  this  statement,  pur- 
sued more  at  large,  Michaelis  deduces  a  reason  for  paying 
less  regard  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  than  many  eminen 

»  Vet.  Test.  Graec.  a  Baber,  Prolegom.  p.  xxv. 

>  Palaeog.  Grcec.  p.  185. 

♦  Pp.  43—109.  of  his  edition  of  Woide's  Notitia  Codicia  Alexandrini. 
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[Part  I.  Chap.  HI 


critics  have  done,  and  for  the  preference  that  is  due,  in  many 
respects,  to  ancient  versions,  uefore  any  single  manuscript, 
because  the  antiquity  of  the  former,  which  is  in  general 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  can  be  determined  with  more 
precision.  Dietelmaier,  who  has  more  recently  investigated 
this  question,  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  tne  fourth,  or  early  in  the  fifth  century  :' 
and  this,  which  is  the  most  probable  opinion,  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Baber.2 

The  value  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  has  been  dif- 
ferently appreciated  by  different  writers.  Wetstein  is  no 
groat  admirer  of  it,  nor  does  Michaelis  estimate  it  highly, 
eitlier  on  account  of  its  internal  excellence  or  the  value  of 
its  readings.  The  principal  charge  which  has  been  pro- 
duced against  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  which 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  Wetstein,  is  its  having  been 
altered  from  tue  Latin  version.  It  is  incredible,  says 
Michaelis,  who  once  agreed  in  opinion  with  "Wetstein,  but 
found  occasion  to  alter  his  sentiments,  that  a  transcriber  who 
lived  in  Kgypt,  should  have  altered  the  Greek  text  from  a 
Latin  version,  oecause  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Greek  diocese, 
and  Latin  was  not  understood  there.  On  this  subject  Woide 
has  eminently  displayed  his  critical  abilities,  and  ably  de- 
fended the  Greek  manuscripts  in  general,  and  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  in  particular,  from  the  charge  of  having  been 
corrupted  from  the  Latin.  Griesbach  concurs  with  Woide,^ 
and  both  have  contributed  to  confirm  Michaelis  in  his  new 
opinion.  If  this  manuscript  has  been  corrupted  from  a  ver- 
sion, it  is  more  reasonable  to  suspect  the  Coptic,  the  version 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  written.  Between  this  manu- 
script and  both  tlie  Coptic  and  Syriac  versions,  there  is  a 


remarkable  coincidence.  Griesbach  hr\s  observed,  that  this 
manuscript  follows  three  different  editions :  the  Byzantine 
in  the  Gospels,  the  "Western  edition  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  Catholic  epistles,  which  form  the  middle  di- 
vision of  this  manuscript,  and  the  Alexandrine  in  the  epistles 
of  Saint  Paul.  The  transcriber,  if  this  assertion  be  true, 
must  have  copied  the  three  parts  of  the  Greek  Testament 
from  three  dinerent  manuscripts  of  three  different  editions. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandri 
nus  coincide  very  frerruently  not  only  with  the  Coptic  and 
the  old  Syriac,  but  wiih  the  new  Syriac  and  the  Ethiopic  ; 
and  this  circumstance  favours  the  hypothesis,  that  this  manu- 
script was  written  in  Egypt,  because  the  new  Syriac  version 
having  been  collated  with  Egyptian  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  the  Ethiopic  version  beinw  taken  im- 
mediately from  them,  have  necessarily  the  readings  of  the 
Alexandrine  edition. 

The  Alexandrian  manuscript  is  written  in  uncial  or  capital 
letters,  without  any  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  but  with 
a  few  abbreviations  nearly  similar  to  those  already  noticed,'* 
and  also  with  some  others  which  are  described  by  Dr. 
Woide,^  who  has  likewise  explained  the  various  points  and 
spaces  occurring  in  this  manuscript. 

A  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  containing  the 
New  Testament,  was  published  at  London  in  1786,  in  folio, 
by  the  late  Dr.  "Woide,  assistant  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  types  cast  for  the  purpose,  line  for  line,  with- 
out  intervals  between  the  words,  precisely  as  in  the  original. 
The  following  specimen  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of 
this  most  precious  manuscript. 
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John  i.  1 — 7. 

Q  NXpXH  H  MOAOrOCKXIOXOroci? 
TTPOCTOMeM'KXieCHMOXOrOC' 
O  YTOCHMGhsl  A  I'XHTTpOCTOMON 

TrANlxA.^i^YTOvereM6TO' r<xixa5 
p€ic>v.YTOYereMeTooY>&^eeM  • 
oreroM€MeMXYi  cjoxodh  h  m  ■    ^^ 

KXIHZCJOH  H  MTOCbcOCTCOMAMcuH 

KAITOCbcJDCeMTHCKOTJXCp^l 

Neri<XlHCI<OTIXXYTQOYi<ATe 

>^xxReM*  ereMeTOA.Niocj^TT6 

TXXMervlOCTTA  pXOYO^sSOM^^Y 
TCDicOXNI  h4  HCOYTOCHXeeM 
esCMXf TYP  XMiMXMXfTYfH 
CHTreP ITOYC]>CDTOC  iMXTrXM 
TeCTTrCT6YCCJDClMA.IXYTOY 


For  this  stereotjrpe  specimen  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  kindly  favoured  us  with  the.us^  of  the  Alexandrian 
types,  with  which  he  printed  a  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  at  London,  1816- 
28,  in  four  volumes  folio.s  For  the  gratification  of  the 
English  reader,  the  following  extract  is  subjoined,  compris- 
ing the  first  seven  verses  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  rendered 
rather  more  literally  than  tlie  idiom  of  our  language  will 

«  Dietelmaieri  Dissertatio  Academica,  qui  antiquitas  Codicis  Alexan- 
drini  vindicatur.  §§  7,  8. 
»  Vet.  Test.  GrEec.  Prolegom.  p.  24. 
»  1b  his  "Symbolae  Criticee,"  vol.  i.  pp.  110—117. 

*  See  p.  221.  supra. 

»  Ih  the  Preface  to  his  fac-simile  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament,  §§  27—34. 

•  Tlie  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  information  concerning 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  is  referred  to  Dr.  Grabe's  prolegqfliena  to  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  also  to  the  prolegomena  ofUr.  Woide 
and  of  Mr.  Baber,  already  cited,  and  to  those  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein, 
prefixed  to  their  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  See  also  Michaelis's 
Introduction  to  the  NewTestament,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  186—209.,  and  Bishop 
Marsh's  notes  in  part  ii.  pp.  648—660.,  and  Ilug'a  Introduction  to  the  New 
Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  268—273.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  table  of  contents  of 
this  manuscript  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  chap.  147. 
(Works,  Bvo.  voL  v.  pp.  853—256. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  44—46.) 


admit,  in  order  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  original  Greek 

(above  given)  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript. 

John  i.  1 — 7. 

Inthebeginningwasthewordandthewordwas 
withuu  andgdwastheword- 

hewasinthebegtnningwithgd 
allweremadebyhimandwith 
outhim  wasmadenotone  t///ivg- 
thatwasmadeijnhimlifewas- 

andthelifewasthelightofmn 

andthelightindarknessshin 

ethandthedarknessdidnotitcompre 

hend-  therevvasamnse 

Ntfromgodwhosename  was 

lOHNTHlSPERSONCAMK 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLMIGHTBEUEVETHROUGHHIM- 

II.  The  CoDEX  "Vaticanus,  No.  1209.,  contests  the  palm 
of  antiquity  with  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  No  fac-simile 
of  it  has  ever  been  published.    Tlie  Roman  edition  of  the 
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CONTAINING  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 
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Septuagint,  printed  in  1590,  professes  to  exhibit  the  text  of 
this  manuscript ;  and  in  the  preface  t^^at  edition  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  written  before  the  Y^^V^,  i.  e,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  :  MontfiH^i  and  Blanchini  refer 
It  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  anuDupin  to  the  seventh 
century.  Professor  Hug  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  ;  but  from 
the  omission  of  the  husebian  KtfiXrua.  and  t/tam.  Bishop 
Marsh  concludes  with  great  probability  that  it  was  written 
before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Vatican  manu- 
script is  written  on  parchment  or  vellum,  in  uncial  or  capital 
letters,  in  three  columns  on  each  page,  all  of  which  are  of 
the  same  size,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  and  with- 
out any  divisions  of  chapters,  verses,  or  words,  but  with 
accents  and  spirits.  The  shape  of  the  letters,  and  colour  of 
the  ink,  prove  that  it  was  written  throughout  by  one  and  the 
same  careful  copyist.  The  abbreviations  are  few,  being  con- 
fined chiefly  to  tliose  words  which  are  in  general  abbreviated, 
such  as  0C,  KC,  JC,  XC,  for  ®w,  Kufw,  ina-w?,  X/>«rT6c,  Gud, 
Lord,  Jesus,  Christ.  Originally  this  manuscript  contained 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  including  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  in  which  respect  it  resembles  none  so  much  as 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  though  no  two  manuscripts  vary 
more  in  their  readings.  The  Old  Testament  wants  the  first 
forty-six  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  thirty-two  psalms,  viz. 
from  Psal.  cv.  to  cxxxvii.  inclusive ;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment wants  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
viz.  all  after  chapter  ix.  verse  14.,  and  also  Saint  Paul's 
other  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the 
whole  Book  of  Revelation.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
last  book,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, has  been  supplied  by  a  modern  hand  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and,  it  is  said,  from  some  manuscript  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bcssarion.  In  many  places 
the  faded  letters  have  also  been  retouched  by  a  modern  but 
careful  hand  :  and  when  the  person  who  made  these  amend- 
ments (whom  Michaelis  pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning)  found  various  readings  in  other  manuscripts,  he  has 
introduced  them  into  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  has  still  pre- 
served the  original  text;  and  in  some  few  instances  he  has 
ventured  to  erase  with  a  penknife.  Various  defects,  both  in 
orthography  and  language,  indicate  that  this  manuscript  was 
executed  by  an  Egyptian  copyist.  Instead  of  o-ukkh^m,  &c. 
he  has  written  nwnfA-l-n,  xnfA-l-yrBt,  KxytSxirrrn,  which  occurs  only 
in  Coptic  or  Graeco-coptic  MSS.  He  has  also  written  iIttolv  for 
ilvov,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  celebrated  Rosetta  inscription ; 
uJnv,  irfTOY,  iiT>i\6uv,  avuKrtTo,  and  Sn/j-Af/rvfUTo,  as  in  the  inscription 
of  the  Theban  Memnon ;  and  ja/Jr/^ai'  and  •^^oynv,  as  the 
Alexandrians  wrote,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sextus 
Empiricus.  These  peculiarities  show  that  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus exhibits  the  Egyptian  text,  subsequent  to  the  third 
century,  according  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension  of  Gries- 
bach,  though  it  exhibits  many  additions  (in  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Matthew  for  instance)  which  are  not  found  in  other 
manuscripts  of  this  recension. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  manuscript  was  collated  by 
the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  even  that  this 
edition  was  almost  entirely  taken  from  it;  but  Bishop  Marsh 
has  shown  by  actual  comparison  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Dr.  Scholz  made  use  of  the  collection  of  Julius  de  St. 
Anastasia,  which  was  executed  before  the  year  16G9,  and 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.' 

The  Vatican  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  collated  by 
various  eminent  critics,  from  whose  extracts  Wetstein  col- 
lected numerous  various  readings ;  but  the  latest  and  best 
collation  is  that  by  Professor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1781. 
Although  the  antiquity  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  is  indis- 
putable, it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  between  its 
comparative  value  and  that  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript ; 
nor  IS  there  any  absolute  and  universal  standard  by  which 
their  several  excellencies  may  be  estimated.  With  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament,  if  any  Greek  manuscript  were  now 
extant,  containing  an  exact  copy  of  the  several  books  as  they 
were  originally  translated,  sucn  manuscript  would  be  perfect, 
and,  consequently,  the  most  valuable.  The  nearer  any  copy 
comes  to  this  perfection,  the  more  valuable  it  must  be,  and 
vice  versa.  In  its  present  state  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  de- 
termine fully  the  value  of  these  MSS.  in  their  relation  to 
one  another :  and  yet,  as  that  text  receives  great  assistance 
from  both,  it  proves  that  both  deserve  our  highest  regard. 
It  is  worthy  oi  remark,  that  neither  of  them  has  the  asterisks 
of  Origen,  though  both  of  them  were  transcribed  in  the  fifth 


Vol.  I. 


«  Scholz,  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  Proleg.  p.  38 
-       2F 


century ;  which.  Dr.  Kennicott  observes,'  is  one  proof  that 
they  were  not  taken  either  mediately  or  immediately  from 
the  Hexapla.     The  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts 

difier  from  each  other  in  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  in  this; 

tliat,  as  they  contain  books,  which  have  been  corrected  by 
different  persons,  upon  diflerent  principles ;  and  as  they 
differ  greatly  in  some  places  in  their  interpolations, — so  they 
contain  many  words  which  were  either  derived  from  different 
Greek  versions,  or  else  were  translated  by  one  or  both  of 
the  transcribers  themselves  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which 
was  consulted  by  them  at  the  time  of  transcribing. 

On  the  ground  of  its  internal  excellence,  Michaelis  pre- 
fijrred  the  Vatican  manuscript  (for  the  New  Testament)  to 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  If,  however,  that  manuscript  be 
most  respectable  which  comes  the  nearest  to  Origen's 
Hexaplar  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script seems  to  claim  that  merit  in  preference  to  its  rival  : 
but  if  it  be  thought  a  matter  of  superior  honour  to  approach 
nearer  the  old  Greek  version,  uncorrected  by  Origen,  that 
merit  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Vatican. ' 

The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  from  a  fac-simile  traced  in  the  year  1704  for  Dr. 
Grabe,  editor  of  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The 
author  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  most  faithful  fac- 
simile ever  executed  of  this  MS.  It  was  made  by  Signor 
Zacagni,  at  that  time  principal  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  it  is  now  preserved  among  Dr.  Grabe's  manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 


+^€^^xm\ 


I 
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KO  C  7-CA>€T€  I  Te  T2w/hru3 
M  H  N  rr  €  M  n  TH  T*  OTM  hhtoc 

"rNCAfXM>w.a>  Cf  AC€r7/r«>r 

nOT^MOYTOVXOB/^ftA* 
HKOlXOHCXVOlOVpANOi 

KA 1 6 » A.O  N  op  isjC  Cf  C  erneu. 
J:!TMTOYMHNOC    TOYta 
TO€TOCT"oneMnTONTHC 

A.€UJCfco>.K€iM    K^/ere 
NeTOA^orocKynpocie 

jep6NeKfrMXA.NxMa)K6 
n  iToy  rro  tam  oytottt^^ 

ri7TKe2:xrf  <?^JHf  X€  To/^o 

BOpf^KMNe<pC^MHCC6^ 

This  fac-simile  has  been  most  carefully  and  accurately 
copied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  the 
keeper  of  that  noble  repository  of  literature,  to  whom  the 
author  now  oflTers  his  acknowledgments  for  his  kind  assist- 
ance on  this  occasion.  The  passage  represented  in  our 
engraving  contains  the  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
English  version: 

»  Diss.  ii.  pp.  413 — 415.  „       ™    ,_». 

»  Si-Tior  Zacagni's  Letter  to  Dr.  Grabe,  dated  Rome,  Nov.  29.  170*. 
in  Dr.'lCennicott's  Diss.  ii.  pp.  403—411.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  341— 
350.  Part  ii.  pp.  810-820.  Hug's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.'  pp. 
362—272. 
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lEZEKIEL. 

+  + 


4- 


NNOWITCAMETOPASSINTHETHIR 
INTHF. 
TIETHYEARFOURTH 
MONTHONTHEFIFTHOFTHEMONth 
WHENIWASINTHEMIDST 
,  OFTHECAPTIVESBYThE 

RIVERCHOBARA:^n 
THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 
ANDISAWTHEVISIONSOFGDONTHEFi 
FTHOFTHEMONTHTHIs 
WASTHEFIFTHYEAROFThe 

captivityoftheki 
ngjoachim  andca 

methewordoftheTdtoe 
zekielthesonofbuzithe 

PRIESTINTHELANDOFTHECHALDEESB 
YTHERIVERCHo 

B  aranduponme  was 

THEHANDOFTHELDANDILOOKEDANDLO 

awhirewndcameoutof 
thenorthandagreatcloud 

WITHIT 

No  fac-simile  edition  (like  that  of  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Woide,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber)  has  ever 
been  executed  of  the  precious  Vatican  manuscript.  During 
the  pontificate'of  Pius  VI.  the  Abate  Spoletti  contemplated 
the  publication  of  it,  for  which  purpose  he  delivered  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Pope.  No  public  permission  was  ever  given : 
and  though  the  Pontiff's  private  judgment  was  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  undertaking,  yet,  as  his  indulgence  would  have 
been  no  security  against  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisition, 
Spoletti  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.'  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  add,  that  no  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  collation  of  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  for  Dr. 
Holmes's  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  version,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Appen- 
dix to  the  second  volume. 


§  3.  ACCOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS  (ENTIRE  OR  IN  PARt) 
CONTAINING  THE  SEPTUAGINT  OR  GREEK  VERSION  OF  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

I,  The  Codex  Cottonianus. — II.  The  Codex  Sarravianus. — 
III.  The  Codex  Colhertinus. — IV.  The  Codex  Qxsareus, 
Arffenteus,  or  Jlrgenteo-Purpicreus. — V.  The  Codex  Am- 
brosianns. — VI.  The  Codex  Coidinianus. — VII.  The  Codex 
Basiliano-Vaticanus. — VIII.   The  Codex  Turicensis. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  what  number  of  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  are  extant.  The 
highest  number  of  those  collated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
for  his  splendid  edition  of  this  version,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  'Nine  of  them  are  described,  as  being  written  in 
■uncial  characters,  and  as  having  furnished  him  with  the  most 
important  of  the  various  readings,  with  which  his  first  volume 
is  enriched  :  besides  these  he  has  noticed  sixty-three  others, 
written  in  cursive  or  small  characters,  and  which  have  like- 
wise furnished  him  with  various  lections.  Of  these  manu- 
scripts the  following  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  their  rarity  and  value.2 

1.  The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  not  only  the  most  ancient 
but  the  most  correct  manuscript  that  is  extant.  It  was 
originally  brought  from  Philippi  by  two  Greek  bishops,  who 
presented  it  to  king  Henry  VIII.  whom  they  informed  that 
tradition  reported  it  to  have  been  the  identical  copy  which 
had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Origen,  who  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  third  century.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it 
to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  her  preceptor  in  Greek,  who,  desirous 
of  preserving  it  for  posterity,  placed  it  in  the  Cottonian 
library.    This  precious  manuscnpt  was  almost  destroyed  by 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  181.,  part  ii.  pp.644,  645. 

»  Our  descriptions  are  chiefly  abridged  irom  Dr.  Holmes's  Pr»Yatio  ad 
I  entateuchum,  cap.  ii.  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  critical  edition 
of  the  Septuagint  version  published  at  Oxford,  in  1798,  folio. 


the  calamitous  fire  which  consumed  Cotton  House  at  West- 
minster, in  the  year  J*W.  Eighteen  fragments  are  all  that 
now  remain,  and  of  ^^B,  both  the  leaves,  and  consequently 
the  writing  in  a  ju^PFoportion,  are  contracted  into  a  less 
compass  ;  so  that  what  were  large  are  now  small  capitals. 
These  fragments  are  at  present  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.' 

In  its  original  state,  the  Codex  Cottonianus  contained  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  leaves,  in  the  quarto  size ;  it  is  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  in  uncial  characters,  the  line  running  along 
the  wliole  width  of  the  page,  and  each  line  consisting,  in 
general,  of  twenty-seven,  rarely  of  thirty  letters.  iTiese 
letters  are  almost  every  where  of  the  same  length,  excepting 
that  at  the  end  of  a  line  they  are  occasionally  somewhat  less, 
and  in  some  instances  are  interlined  or  wntten  over  the  line. 
Like  all  other  very  ancient  manuscrints,  it  has  no  accents  or 
spirits,  nor  any  distinction  of  woras,  verses,  or  chapters. 
The  words  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  at  full  length,  with 
the  exception  of  the  well  known  and  frequent  abbreviations 
of  KC,  KN,  0C,  GN,  for  Ki//:/oc  and  Ky/>*:v,  Lord,  and  0«f,  0Kr, 
God.  Certain  consonants,  vowels,  and  diphthongs  are  also 
interchanged.''  The  coherence  of  the  Greek  text  is  vel*y- 
close,  except  where  it  is  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the 
very  curious  paintings  or  illuminations  with  which  this 
manuscript  is  decorated.  These  pictures  were  two-hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  and  consist  of  compositions  within 
square  frames,  of  one  or  of  several  figures,  in  general  not 
exceeding  two  inches  in  height ;  and  these  frames,  which 
are  four  inches  square,  are  oticasionally  divided  into  two 
compartments.  The  heads  are  perhaps  too  large,  but  the 
attitudes  and  draperies  have  considerable  merit:  and  they 
are  by  competent  judges  preferred  to  the  miniatures  that 
adorn  the  Vienna  manuscript,  which  is  noticed  in  pp.  227, 
228.,  infra.  Twenty-one  fragments  of  these  ilhmiinations 
were  engraved  in  1744,  on  two  large  folio  plates,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  More  frag- 
ments must  have  been  preserved  than  the  eighteen  which  at 
present  remain ;  because  none  of  those  engraved  are  now  to 
oe  met  with.^  On  an  examination  of  the  Codex  Cotton- 
ianus, with  a  view  to  take  a  fac-simile  of  some  one  of  its 
fragments  for  this  work,  they  were  found  in  a  nearly  pulver- 
ized and  carbonized  state,  so  that  no  accurate  copy  could  be 
made.  The  annexed  engraving  therefore  is  copied  from  that 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  .^  The  subject  on  the  right  hand 
is  Jacob  delivering  his  son  Benjamin  to  his  brethren,  that 
they  may  go  a  second  tune  into  Egypt,  and  buy  corn  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  The  passage  of  Genesis,  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate,  is  ch.  xliii.  13,  14.,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  representation  in  ordinary  Greek  characters ;  the 
words  preserved  being  in  capital  letters. 


KAITONAAEA*ONTMnv  X^t/S^rs  nxi  caa. 
2TANTE2KATABHTEnP02  rev  ttv^foi 

nON'OAEeSMOTAnH  y^iv  ;t*P  ^''="' 
TIONTOrAN0PnnOr-KAI  dTrca-TUTM  TSlf 
AAEA*ONrMnNTON  h*  kxj  t<;v  Bm 
AMElN-EmMENrAPKA0*^sp  hretVM 
MAIHTEKNnMAT. 


In  English,  thus: 

ALSOYOURBROTHER  take,  and  a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe  ma 
N-ANDMAYSdGIVE  you  favour  be 
FORETHEMANTHAT  he  may  send  back 
YOURBROTHER  and  Benj 
AMIN-ASFORMEAS  I  have  been  be 
REAVEDOFCHILDRENIAM  bereaved. 

The  subject  on  the  left  hand  of  the  engraving  is  Joseph's 
interview  with  his  brethren  in  his  own  house,  on  their  return 
into  Egypt.  It  illustrates  Genesis  xliii.  30,  31.,  and  is  as 
follows ; — 

3  Catalojrus  Bibliotliecje  Cottonianae,  p.  365.  (folio,  1S02.)  Casley's  Cata- 
logue of  MS3.  in  the  King's  library,  pp.  viii.  ix. 

<  These  permutations  were  a  fruitful  source  of  errors  in  manuscripts. 
Some  instances  of  them  are  given  Sect.  VI.  §  1.  iii.  1,  infra 

»  Catalogus  Bibliolhecoe  Cottonianre,  p.  365. 

«  Vetusta  IMonumenta,  qufe  ad  Rerum  Britannicarum  Memoriam  Con- 
servandam  Societas  Antiquariorum  samptu  suo  edeiida  curavit.  LondinL 
1747,  folio,  torn.  i.  PI.  LXVII.  No.  VI.  et  VII. 
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TP6  4>eTO  rApTA€NT€pA 

[rOJA  AC^--^  UOAYTOY'KXiezH 
•ice  AOOJisJ  A^CICTOTAAAC  I 

Nene  JKAINlYAf-iGMOCTO 

-f€AeQDMGNeKPAT6rCAro 


KMTONAAeA4>ONrrnDv 
CT /vNTCC  [<  ^TaBM  rtTTPo^ 
TTON-OAeeCMOYAuoM^     X 

TiONTOyA.isi  Gfua-rrov.KM' 
NA€A4*0  N  Y^  CjJ  iN  TOls/       > 

MAlHT  €K  N  UJ  M  Al' 


av- 


:HAeeN  Ae  B^ciAeYCcoAOMooN 


TPE'X)ETOrAPTAENTEPA  avrov 
TnAAEA^nATTOr-KAlEZHTt/ jtX«/J-:«' 
EllEAGnNAEElSTOTAMElov  aaiuT 
ENEKEI-KA1NH'AMEN02T0  7rf,:<ritTir 
«HEA0aNENEKPATEr2ATO-x«/l/3i  . 

In  English,  thus: 

And  Joseph  was  discomposed* 
FORhisBOWELSYEARNED 

TOWARDSHISBROTHER-ANDheSOUGht  where  to  weep- 
ANDENTERINGINTOHISCHAMBer,  he  we 
PTTHEREANDWHENHEHADWASHED  his  face,  and 
cOMEFORTHHERESTRAINED  himself-  and  said 
Set  on  bread. 

The  larger  Greek  characters  at  the  foot  of  our  fac-simile 
are  copied  from  the  third  plate  of  Mr.  Astle's  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Writing :  they  exhibit  the  first  four  words  of  Gen. 
xiv.  17.  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus  Gene- 
seajs,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  calamitous  fire  above 
noticed.  The  loss  of  the  consumed  parts  of  this  precious 
manuscript  would  have  been  irreparable,  had  not  ejctracts  of 
its  various  readings  been  made  by  different  learned  men, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  Thus  the 
collations  of  it  by  Archbishop  Usher  and  Patrick  Young,  in 
the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  are  printed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  Edition  of  the  Bible. 
Archbishop  Uslicr's  autograph  collation  is  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  among  the  other  MSS.  of  that  distinguished 
prelate.  The  principal  various  readings,  noted  by  Dr.  Gale, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  are  entered  in  the 
margin  of  an  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  version,  which 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott.  But  the 
most  valuable  collation  is  that  made  in  the  year  1703,  by  Dr. 
Grabe,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  palaeography,  and  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  whence  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Owen  published  it  at  London,  in  1778,  in  an  octavo  vo- 
lume. Dr.  Holmes  has  chiefly  followed  Grabe's  extract  of 
■various  readings,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  but 


he  has  occasionally  availed  himself  of  Archbishop  Usher's 
collation.' 

The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  the  most  ancient  manuscript  of 
any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  that  is  extant.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  written  towards  the  end  of  the  f'Airtk,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  ihe  fifth  century ;  and  it  seldom  am-ees 
with  any  manuscript  or  printed  edition,  except  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  w-hicii  has  oeen  described  in  pp.  222 — 224.  of 
the  present  volume.  There  are,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,  at 
least  twenty  instances  in  which  this  manuscript  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  more  accurately  than 
any  other  exemplars. 

II.  III.  The  Codices  Sarravianus  (now  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  Academ)'  at  Leyden),  and  Colbertinus  (for- 
merly numbered  3084.  among  the  Colbert  MSS.,  but  at  pre- 
sent deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris),  are  distinct 
parts  of  the  same  manuscript,  and  contain  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  .fudges.  The  Codex  Sarravia- 
nus is  defective  in  those  very  leaves,  viz.  seven  in  Exodus, 
thirteen  in  Leviticus,  and  two  in  Numbers,  which  are  found 
in  the  Colbertine  manuscript;  the  writing  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  texture  of  the  vellum,  and  other  peculiarities,  agree  sa 
closely  with  those  of  the  Codex  Sarravianus,  as  to  demon* 
strate  their  perfect  identity.  These  manuscripts  are  neatly 
written  on  tnin  vellum,  in  uncial  letters,  with  which  some 
round  characters  are  intermixed.  The  contractions  or  ab- 
breviations, permutations  of  letters,  &c.  are  the  same  which 
are  found  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus.  These  two  Codices,  as 
they  are  termed,  may  be  referred  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
To  some  paragraphs  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  titles  or  heads 
have  been  prefixed,  evidently  by  a  later  hand. 

IV.  Tire  Codex  Caisareus  (which  is  also  frequently  called 
the  Codex  Argentels,  and  Codex  Argenteo-Purpureus, 
because  it  is  written  in  silver  letters  on  purple  vellum)  is  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  The  letters  are 
beautiful  but  thick,  partly  round  and  partly  square.  In  size, 
it  approximates  to  the  quarto  form :  it  consists  of  twenty-six 
»  Another  collation  was  made  by  the  eminent  critic,  Crusius,  who  hiehly 
commended  the  Codex  Cottonianus  in  two  dissertations  published  by  nim 
at  Gottingen  in  1744  and  1745.  Crusius's  collation  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Breitinger,  the  editor  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint  published  at  Zurich  in  1730—1733.  It  is  not  at  present  known  what 
has  become  of  this  collation. 
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leaves  only,  the  first  twenty-four  of  which  contain  a  frag- 
ment of  the  book  of  Genesis,  viz.  from  chapter  iii.  4.  to  chap, 
viii.  24. ;  the  two  last  contain  a  fragment  of  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel, viz.  chapter  xxiv.  verses  21 — 49.  In  Wetstein's  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  these  two  leaves  are 
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denoted  by  the  letter  N.  The  first  twenty-four  leaves  are 
ornamented  with  forty-eight  curious  miniature  paintings 
which  Lambecius  refers  to  the  age  of  Constantiue ;  but,  from 
the  shape  of  the  letters,  this  manuscript  is  rather  to  be  as 
signed  to  tlie  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  In  these  pictures,  the  divine  prescience  and  provi 
dence  are  represented  by  a  hand  proceeding  out  of  a  cloud : 
and  they  exhibit  interestmg  specimens  of  the  habits,  customs, 
and  amusements  of  those  early  times.'  From  the  occurrence 
of  the  words  MTuvuf  (Ktibnas')  instead  of  ^irma^  {cHifd7ias), 
and  A0iyi\i]c  {AbimeleK)  instead  of  A0i/Aexi^  {^bimeleca'),  Dr. 
Holmes  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was  written  by 
dictation.  Vowels,  consonants,  &c.  are  interchanged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  and  similar  abbre- 
viations are  likewise  found  in  it.  In  some  of  its  readings 
the  Codex  Caesareus  resembles  the  Alexandrian  manuscript. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  published  in  1795, 
and  containing  a  specimen  of  his  proposea  new  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  version  with  various  lections,^  Dr.  Holmes  printed 
the  entire  text  of  this  MS.  which  had  been  collated  and  re- 
vised for  him  by  Professor  Alter,  of  Vienna ;  arid  he  also 
gave  an  engraved  fac-simile  of  the  whole  of  its  seventh 
page.    From  this  fac-simile  the  foregoing  specimen  is  copied. 

V.  The  CoDEX  Ambrosianus  derives  its  name  from  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  where  it  is  preserved :  it  is  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  seventh  century.  This  manuscript  is  a 
large  square  quarto  (by  Montfaucon  erroneously  termed  a 
folio),  written  in  three  columns  in  a  round  uncial  character. 
The  accents  and  spirits,  however,  have  evidently  been  added 
by  a  later  hand^ 

VI.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  originally  belonged  to  M. 
Seguier,  Chancellor  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  munificent  collector  of  biblical  manuscripts, 
from  whom  it  passed,  by  hereditary  succession,  to  the  Due 
de  Coislin.  From  his  library  it  was  transferred  into  that  of 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Germain-Des-Prez,  and  thence  into 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  now  is.  According  to 
Montfaucon,  by  whom  it  is  particularly  described, ^  it  is  in 
quarto,  and  was  written  in  a  beautiful  round  uncial  character, 
in  the  sixth,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  seventh  century.  But  the 
accents  and  spirits  have  been  added  by  a  comparatively  recent 
hand.  It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  leaves  of 
vellum,  and  formerly  contained  the  octateuch  (that  is  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth),  the 
two  books  of  Samuel  and  the  two  books  of  Kings  ;  but  it  is 
now  considerably  mutilated  by  the  injuries  or  time.  The 
copyis't  was  totally  ignorant  or  Hebrew,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  inscription,  which  he  has  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  of  Genesis ; — '&^^>io-^  Trag^x  E/?ga/c/f,  sTsg  ta^u 
eefAivej'^/uiYov,  xoj/o;  ijuepav, — that  is,  Bapo-sQ-  in  Hebrew,  lohich 
being  interpreted  is  (or  means)  the  Words  of  Days,  or  the 
history  of  the  days,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the  six  days'  work  of 
creation.  This  word  Batf«5-£S-  (Bareseth)  is  no  other  than  the 
Hebrew  word  nicNia  (BfRESiiiTu)  in  the  beginning,  which  is 
the  first  word  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Montfaucon  further 
observed  that  this  manuscript  contained  readings  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  and  his  remark  is  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Holmes,  so  far  as  respects  the  Pentateuch. 

VII.  The  Codex  Basiliano-Vaticanus  is  the  last  of  the 
MSS.  in  uncial  characters  collated  by  Dr.  H.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Calabria,  whence  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  Pietro  Memniti,  superior  of  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Basil  at  Rome,  into  tne  library  of  his  monastery ;  and 
thence  it  passed  into  the  papal  library  of  the  Vatican,  where 
it  is  now  numbered  2,106.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  ob- 
long leaning  uncial  characters ;  and  according  to  Montfaucon 

«  The  whole  forty-eight  embellishments  are  engraven  in  the  third 
volume  of  Lambecius's  Commentariortim  de  aiigustissima  Bibliotheca 
Caesarea-Vinciobonensi,  libri  viii.  (Vindobonse,  1G65 — 1G79,  folio,  8  vols.) 
They  are  also  republished  in  Nesselius's  Breviarum  et  Supplementum 
Commentariorum  BibliothecK  Cffisarere-Vindobonensis  (Vindobonse,  0 
parts,  in  2  vols,  folio),  vol.  i.  pp.  55—102.  ;  and  again  in  the  third  book  or 
volume  of  KoUarius's  second  edition  of  Lambecius's  Commentarii  (Yin- 
dobonae,  1766—1782,  8  vols,  folio).  Montfaucon's  fac-simile  of  the  charac- 
ters (Palaeographia  Grffica,  p.  194.)  has  been  made  familiar  to  Engliish 
readers,  by  a  portion  of  it  which  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  Aslle  (on  the 
Origin  of  Writmg,  plate  iii.  p.  70.) ;  but  his  engraver  is  said  by  Dr.  Dibdin 
(Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol.  i.  p.  xliv.)  to  have  deviated  from  tho 
original,  and  to  have  executed  the  fac-simile  in  too  heavy  a  manner.  Dr. 
D.  has  himself  given  a  most  beautiful  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  pictures  of 
this  MS.  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Bibliographical  jmd  Antiquarian  Tour 
in  France  and  Germany. 

«  Honorabili  et  admodum  Reverendo,  Shute  Barrington,  LL.D.  Episcopo 
Dunelmensi,  Epistola,  Complexa  Genesin  ex  Codice  Purpureo-Argenleo 
Csesareo-Vindoboneusi  expressam,  etTestamenti  Veteris  Graeci,  Versionis 
Septuaginta-viralis  cum  Variis  Lectionibus  denuo  edendi,  Specimen. 
Dedit  Robertus  Holmes,  S.  T.  P.  e.  CoUegio  novo,  et  nuperrime  Publicus 
in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Poetices  Prailector.  Oionii,  MDCCXCV.  folio. 
_  *  Bibliotheca  Coisliniaua,  olim  Seguieriana,  fvlio,  Paris,  1732. 
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was  executed  in  the  ninth  century.  Dr.  Holmes  considers  it 
to  be  a  manuscript  of  considerable  value  and  importance, 
which,  though  in  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  the  other 
MSS.  collated  by  him,  yet  contains  some  valuable  l(#lions 
which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  On  this  account  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Codex  Basiliano-Vaticanus  is  imperfect 
both  at  the  beffinninff  and  end. 

VIII.  The  Codex  TunicENsis  is  numbered  2G2in  Dr.  Par- 
son's catalofrue  of  MSS.  collated  for  the  book  of  Psalms,  in 
his  continuation  of  the  ma(Tiiificfnt  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes.  It  is  a  quarto 
manuscript  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  writing  of  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  executed  at  least  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, if  not  much  earlier;  and  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  leaves  of  extremely  thin  purple  vellum;  and  the 
silver  characters  and  golden  initial  letters  are  in  many  |)arts 
60  decayed  by  the  consuming  hand  of  time,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  legible.  The  portions  of  the  Psalms  wanting  in 
this  MS.  are  Psal.  i. — xxv. ;  xxx.  1. — xxxvi.  20,;  xli.  5. — 
xliii.  2. ;  Iviii.  13. — lix.  4. ;  Ixiv.  11.  Ixxi.  4. ;  xcii.  3. — xciii. 
7. ;  and  xcvi.  12. — xcvii.  8.  Several  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical hymns,  which  form  part  of  this  MS.,  are  also  muti- 
lated. It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  know  that  those  portions 
of  the  Psalms  which  are  deficient  in  the  Codices  Alexandri- 
nus  and  V^aticanus  may  be  supplied  from  the  Codex  Turi- 
eensis  :'  and  this  circumstance,  it  should  seem,  occasioned 
the  generally  accurate  traveller,  Mr.  Coxe  (whose  error  has 
been  implicitly  copied  by  succeeding  writers)  to  state  that  the 
MS.  here  described  once  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus.2 

§  4.  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MANUSCRIPTS  CONTAINING  THE 
NEW    TESTAMENT,  ENTIRE    OR    IN    PART,    WHICH    HAVE    BEEN 
I      USED  IN  CRITICAL  EDITIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  autographs,  or  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  written  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by 
amanuenses  under  their  immediate  inspection,'  have  long 
since  perished ;  and  we  have  no  information  whatever  con- 
cerning their  history.  The  pretended  autograph  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  at  Venice  is  now  known  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  the  Latin  version,*  and  no  existing  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced  higher  than  the 
fourth  century  ;  and  most  of  them  are  of  still  later  date. 
Some  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament ;  others  com- 
prise particular  books  or  fragments  of  books  ;  and  there  are 
several  which  contain,  not  whole  booics  arranged  according 
to  their  usual  order,  but  detached  portions  or  lessons  (ava- 
5va'<rKf),  appointed  to  be  read  on  certain  days  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  Christian  church  ;  from  which  again  whole  books 
have  been  put  together.  These  are  called  Ltctumaria,  and 
are  of  two  sorts  :  1.  EvaTigdisteria,  containing  lessons  from 
the  four  Gospels  ;  and,  2.  jlpostolos,  comprising  lessons  from 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  sometimes  only  the  Epistles 
themselves.  When  a  manuscript  contains  both  parts,  Mi- 
chaelis  says  that  it  is  called  Apostolo-Evangelion.  Forty-six 
Evangelisteria  were  collated  by  Griesbach  for  the  four  Gos- 
pels of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  seven  Lec- 
tionaria  or  Apostoli,  for  the  Acts  and  Epistles.*  Some  manu- 
scripts, again,  have  not  only  the  Greek  text,  but  are 
accompanied  with  a  version,  which  is  either  interlined,  or  in 
a  parallel  column  ;  these  are  called  Codices  Bilingues.  The 
greatest  number  is  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  the  Latin  version 
is,  in  general,  one  of  those  which  existed  before  the  time  of 
Jerome.  As  there  are  extant  Syriac-Arabic  and  Gothic-Latin 
manuscripts,  Michaelis  thinks  it  probable  that  there  formerly 
existed  Greek-Syriac,  Greek-Gotliic,  and  other  mzmuscripts 

'  The  preceding  description  of  ttie  Corlox  Turlcensis  is  abriJged  from 
Professor  Breitinger's  scarce  tract,  addressed  to  Cardinal  Quirinl,  and  en- 
titled, "De  antiquissimo  Turiccnsis  Uibliothecie  Graeco  Psaluioriiiu  Libro, 
Epistola.    Turici.  1748."  4to. 

•  See  Coxe's  Travels"  In  Switzerlemd,  in  Finkerton's  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  672.  4to. 

»  Saint  Paul  dictated  most  of  his  epistle  to  amanuenses ;  but,  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  spurious  letters,  he  wrote  the  concluding  benediction 
with  his  own  hand.  Compare  Kom.  xvi.  22.  Gal.  vi.  1 1.  and  2Tliess.  lii.  17, 
18.  with  1  Cor.  x\i.  21. 

•  See  vol.  li.  p.  30.5,  and  note  9. 

»  Griesbach,  Proleg.  ad  Nov  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  cxix— cxxii.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  Symbols  Critlcae  (np.  3—30.)  l)r.  G.  has  described  eleven 

amportant  Evanselisteria,  which  nad  cither  been  not  collated  before,  or 
were  newly  examined  and  collated  by  himself  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
pp.  Itil—  103.  part  ii.  639,  610.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dibdin  has  described  a  superb 
Evangelistrriuui,  and  has  given  facsimiles  of  Its  ornaments,  in  the  first 

,volumeof  his  Uibllographical  Decameron,  pp.  xcii — xciv.  This  precious 
manuscript  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh, 
or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  illuminations  are  executed  with 
singular  beauty  and  delicacy. 


of  that  kind,  in  which  the  original  and  some  version  were 
written  together.^  Where  a  transcriber,  instead  of  copying 
from  one  and  the  same  ancient  manuscript,  selects  from  seve- 
ral those  readings  which  ajrpear  to  him  to  be  the  best,  the 
manuscript  so  transcribed  is  termed  a  Codex  Crilicus. 

i,  J\tanuscripts  -written  in  Uncial  or  Capital  J^ttersJ 

I. — A.*  The  Codex  Alexandrinus.  See  a  description  of 
it  among  the  manuscripts  containing  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments in  Greek,  pp.  222 — 224.  supra.  Except  in  the  four 
Gospels  (the  copyist  of  which  followed  a  manuscript  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  Recension),  this  manuscript  is  considered 
the  standard  MS.  of  the  Alexandrine  Recension. 

II. — B.  The  CouEX  Vaticanus.  It  is  described  in  pp.  224 
— 226.  Dr.  Scholz  refers  it  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension, 
except  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  there  are  many 
additions  not  found  in  other  manuscripts  of  this  family. 

III. — C.  The  Codex  Ephremi,  or  Codex  Regius,  1905, 
(at  present  9.)  is  an  invaluable  Codex  Rescriptus,  written  on 
vellum,  and  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  part  of  this 
manuscript  contains  several  Greek  works  of  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  or  perhaps 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  over  some  more  ancient  writings 
which  had  been  erased,  though  the  traces  are  still  visible,  and 
in  most  places  letrible.  These  more  ancient  writings  appear 
to  have  containea  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (considerable  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant),  and 
the  entire  New  Testament.  Both  were  originally  written 
continuously;  but  they  were  so  completely  intermingled, 
inverted,  or  transposed,  by  the  unknown  later  copyists  of 
Ephrem's  treatises,  as  to  render  these  venerable  remains  of 
Scripture  almost  useless.^  The  chasms  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  very  numerous.  They  are  specified  by  Wetstein, 
from  whom  tney  have  been  copied  by  Michaelis  and  Gries- 
bach. The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns ;  the  uncial 
characters  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
without  accents,  and  the  words  are  not  divided.  There  are 
large  initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  section ;  and  the 
text  is  sometimes  divided  into  articles,  not  much  larger  than 
our  verses.  A  small  cross  indicates  the  end  of  a  division ;  a 
full  point  below  a  letter  is  equivalent  to  a  comma,  and  in  the 
middle  to  a  semicolon.  The  Gospels  follow  the  divisions  of 
Ammonius,  and  also  have  the  titku,  a,  prima  inanu  ,-  the  sec- 
tions of  the  epistles  sometimes  agree  with  the  iy^jva-oi/j  or 
lessons  occurring  in  the  MSS.  which  are  known  to  have  been 
written  in  Egypt.  The  titles  and  subscriptions  to  the  seve- 
ral books  are  very  brief,  without  any  of  the  additions  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  ITie  Codex 
Ephremi  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  Recension  in 
its  greatest  purity,  and  numerous  other  indications  of  its 
Egyptian  origin.  In  this  manuscript  the  disputed  verse, 
Jonn  V.  4.,  is  written,  not  in  the  text,  out  as  a  marginal  scho- 
lion.  Wetstein  conjectured,  that  this  was  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts that  were  collated  at  Alexandria  in  616  with  the  new 
Synac  version ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  From  a 
marginal  note  to  Heb.  viii.  7.  the  same  critic  also  argued,  tljat 
it  was  written  before  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  that  is,  before  the  year  542.  But  his  arguments  are 
not  considered  as  wholly  decisive  by  Michaelis,  who  only 
asserts  its  great  antiquity  in  general  terms.  Bishop  Marsh 
pronounces  it  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  seventh  century ; 
Professor  Hug  considers  it  to  be  even  older  than  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  ;  and  Dr.  Scholz  refers  it,  with  much  probabi- 
lity, to  the  sixth  century.  The  readings  of  the  Codex  Ephre- 
mi, like  those  of  all  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  are  in 
favour  of  the  Latin ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 

•  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  11.  part  i.  p.  164. 

'  In  the  following  catalogue  of  Manuscript  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  A.  to 
U.  and  X.  denote  the  references  made  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz, 
in  their  respective  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  manu- 
scripts described  in  this  catalogue.  The  letters  V.  W.  Y.  Z.  r.  and  A.  de- 
note the  references  made  by  Scholz  alone.  Where  no  authorities  are 
specified  for  particular  manuscripts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  references,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  this  catalogue  of 
manuscripts  has  been  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  Pro- 
legomena of  Dr.  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  from  Griesbach'a 
Symbols  Critica",  from  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  Michaelis's  Chapter  on  "the  Manuscripts  that  have  been  used  in 
Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,"  with  Bishop  Marsh's  supplementary 
Annotations,  which  collectively  form  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

•  Catalogus  Codicuni  Manuscriptorum  BibliothecEe  Regia;,  torn,  ii  p.  2. 
In  pp.  3—5.,  the  compiler  of  the  Catalogue  [M.  Anicet  Mellot]  has  given  an 
index  of  the  several  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  restored  to 
their  proper  order,  with  references  to  the  leaves  of  the  manuscripts  where 
they  are  actually  to  be  found.  Montfaucon  (Palsographia  Grajca,  pp.  213, 
214.)  has  given  a  fac-simlle  of  this  manuscript,  which  Professor  Hug  sayi 
is  not  equal  in  point  of  elegance  to  the  original  manuscript. 
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it  has  been  corrupted  from  the  Latin  version.  It  has  been  |  IV. — D.  The  Codex  Bez^,  also  called  the  Codex  Canta 
altered  by  a  critical  collator,  who,  according  to  Griesbach,  brigiensis,  is  a  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript,  containing  tlie 
must  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  when  the  manu-  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  deposited 
script  was  written,^ and.  who  probably  erased  many  of  the  in  th»  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
ancient  readings.  Kuster  was  the  first  who  procured  extracts  it  was  presented  by  the  celebrated  Theodore  Beza,  in  the  year 
from  this  manuscript  for  his  edition  of  Dr.  Mill's  Greek  Tes-  1581.  Of  this  manuscript,  which  is  written  on  vellum,  in 
lament.  Wetstein  has  collated  it  with  very  great  accuracy  ;  quarto,  without  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  or  spaces 
and  the  numerous  readings  he  has  quoted  From  it  greatly  between  the  words,  the  following  fac-simile  wiJl  convey  an 
enhance  the  value  of  his  edition.  I  idea. 


rn  ^   3: 

PI 

•^  "^  s 

•  •  •  • 

M  El  M 


It  represents  the  first  three  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Saint  Matthew  s  Gospel,  which  are  copied  from  Dr.  Kipling's 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezce,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1793,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Bibliogra- 
phical Appendix  to  the  second  volume.  We  have  placed  the 
Latin  under  the  Greek,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  within  the 
compass  of  an  octavo  page.  The  following  is  a  literal  Eng- 
ish  version  of  this  fac-simile : — 


Matt.  V.  1—3. 

ANDSEEINGTHEMm-TrnfDESHEWENTIIPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWNCAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLESANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 


:':FC 


BLESSEDAR£THEPOORINSPT:FORTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

t  Contracted  for  Spirit.    The  Greek  is  nNi,  nNETMATi ;  and  the  Latin 
Spc,  for  spiRiTj;. 
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Sixty-six  leaves  of  this  manuscript  am  much  torn  and  muti- 
lated, and  ten  of  them  have  heeti  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber. 
The  Codex  Bezae  is  noted  with  the  letter  D,  by  VVetstein, 
tlriesbach,  and  Scholz.  In  the  Greek  it  is  defective,  from  the 
beginning  to  Matt.  i.  20.,  and  in  the  Latin  to  Matt.  i.  12.  In 
the  Latin  it  has  likewise  the  fnllowing  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  vi. 
'20. — ix.  2.;  Matt,  xxvii.  1 — 12.;  John  i.  16. — ii.  2G. ;  Acts 
viii.  21). — X.  11. ;  xxii.  10 — 20. ;  and  from  xxii.  29.  to  the 
end.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  the  usual  order  of  the 
Latin  manuscripts,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  It  has  a 
considerable  number  of  corrections,  some  of  which  have  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Griesbach  ;  and  some  of  the  pages,  containing 
Matt.  iii.  8 — IG.  John  xviii.  13. — xx.  13.  and  Mark  xv.  to 
the  end,  are  written  by  a  later  hand,  which  Wetstein  refers  to 
the  tenth  century,  but  Griesbach  to  the  twelfth.  The  Latin 
version  is  that  which  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome, 
and  is  usually  called  the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hieronymian 
version.  In  tne  margin  of  the  Greek  part  of  the  manuscript 
there  are  inserted  the  Ammonian  sections,  evidently  by  a  later 
hand  ;  and  the  words  "px^,  Texoc,  K±t  y^tyt,  a>Si  jIhm,  are  occasion- 
ally interspersed,  indicating  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Avatj.ca)^^»T!«,  or  lessons  read  in  the  church.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  Gospels  are  sometimes  written  in  the  margin, 
sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  page.  But  all  these  notations  are 
manifestly  the  work  of  several  persons  and  of  different  ages. 
The  date  of  this  manuscript  has  been  much  contested. 
Those  critics  who  give  it  the  least  antiquity,  assign  it  to  the 
eixth  or  seventh  century.  Wetstein  supposed  it  to  be  of  the 
fifth  century.  Michaelis  was  of  opinion,  that  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts now  extant,  this  is  the  most  ancient.  Dr.  Kipling,  the 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  fac-simile,  thought  it  much  older  than 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  that  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  second  century.  On  comparing  it  with  Greek  in- 
scriptions of  different  ages.  Bishop  Marsh  is  of  opinion  that 
it  cannot  have  been  written  later  ttian  the  sixth  century,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  written  even  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier;  and  he  finally  considers  it  prior  to  all  the  manuscripts 
extant,  except  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  refers  it  to  the  fifth 
century,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  true  date,  if  an  opinion  may 
be  hazarded  where  so  much  uncertainty  prevails. 

Wetstein  was  of  opinion,  from  eh:vcn  coincidences  which 
he  thought  he  had  discoverod,  that  this  was  the  identical 
manuscript  collated  at  Alexandria  in  G16,  for  the  Philoxenian 
or  later  byriac  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  this  is  a 
groundless  supposition.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  many  of  tne  readings  by  which  the  Codex  Bezac  is  dis- 
tinguished are  found  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  in 
the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian-Syriac  version.  As  the  read- 
ings of  this  manuscript  frequently  agree  with  the  Latin  ver- 
sions before  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  and  with  the  Vulgate  or 
present  Latin  translation,  Wetstein  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Greek  text  was  altered  from  the  Latin  version,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Bezae  departed  from  the 
lections  of  The  Greek  manuscript  or  manuscripts  whence  he 
copied,  and  introduced  in  their  stead,  from  some  Latin  ver- 
sion, readings  which  were  warranted  by  no  Greek  manuscript. 
This  charge  Seniier,  ^Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Bishop  Marsh 
have  endeavoured  to  refute ;  and  their  verdict  has  been  gene- 
rally received.  Matthsci,  however,  revived  the  charge  of 
Wetstein,  and  considered  the  text  as  extremely  corriipt,  and 
suspected  that  some  Latin  monk,  who  was  hut  indifferently 
skilled  in  Greek,  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  New  Testament 
various  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  which 
seemed  to  refer  to  particular  passages.  He  further  thought 
that  this  monk  had  noted  the  differences  occurring  in  some 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
added  parallel  passages  of  ocripture ;  and  that  from  this /ar- 
rago  either  the  monk  himself,  or  some  other  person,  manufac- 
tured his  text  (whether  foolishly  or  fraudulently  is  uncertain), 
of  whi('h  the  Codex  Bezse  is  a  copy.  But  this  suspicion  of 
Matthsei  has  been  little  regarded  in  Germany,  where  he  in- 
curred the  antipathy  of  the  most  eminent  biolical  critics,  by 
vilifying  the  sources  of  various  reading  from  which  he  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  draw,  when  he  oegan  to  publish  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament;  giving  to  the  Codex  Bezte, 
the  Codex  Claromontanus  (noticed  in  pp.  231,  232.  infru^, 
and  other  manuscripts  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  the  appel- 
lation of  Editio  Scurrilis.^  Bishop  Middleton  considers  the 
judgment  of  Michaelis  as  approximating  very  near  to  the 
truth,  and  has  given  a  collation  of  numerous  passages  of  the 
received  text  with  the  Codex  Bezae;  and  the  result  of  his 

>  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 


examination,  which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  is,  that  the 
Codex  Bezae,  thovigh  a  most  venerable  remain  of  antiquity, 
is  not  to  be  considered,  in  a  critical  view,  as  of  much  autho- 
rity. He  accounts  for  the  goodness  of  its  readings,  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  the  sense,  by  the  natural  supposition  of 
the  great  antimiity  of  the  manuscript,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  Codex  Bcza; ;  but  while  its  Latinizing  is  admitted,  he 
contends  that  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  its  readings,  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light,  are  therefore  faulty.  The  learned 
prelate  concludes  with  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  Matthaei 
somewhat  modified.  He  believes  that  no  fraud  was  intended ; 
but  only  that  the  critical  possessor  of  the  basis  filled  its  mar- 
gin with  glosses  and  readings  chiefly  from  the  Latin,  being  a 
Christian  of  the  Western  Church;  and  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  Latin  passages  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  substi- 
tuted in  the  text  by  some  one  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  their 
value,  and  who  was  better  skilled  in  caligraphy  than  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  lan^ua^es.^  The  arguments  and  evidences 
adduced  by  Bishop  MiJdleton,  we  believe,  are  by  many,  at 
h;ast  in  England,  considered  so  conclusive,  that,  though  the 
antiquity  of  the  manuscript  is  fully  admitted,  yet  it  must  be 
deemed  a  Latinizing  manuscript,  and,  consequently,  is  of  com- 
paratively little  critical  value. 

At  the  time  Beza  presented  this  manuscript  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  it  had  been  in  his  possession  about  nine- 
teen years ;  and  in  his  letter  to  that  learned  body,  he  says, 
that  it  was  found  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Irenaeus  at  Lyons, 
where  it  had  lain  concealed  for  a  long  time.  But  how  it 
came  there,  and  in  what  place  it  was  written,  are  questions 
concerning  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  Tne  most 
generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  west 
of  Jairope. 

The  Cambridge  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  collated 
by  critical  editors  of  the  J^ew  Testament.  Robert  Stephens 
made  extracts  from  it,  though  with  no  great  accuracy,  under 
the  title  of  Codex  /3,  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
of  1550;  as  Beza  also  did  for  his  own  edition  published  in 
1582.  Since  it  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  it 
has  been  more  accurately  collated  by  Junius,  whose  extracts 
were  used  by  Curcellaeus  and  Father  Morin.  A  fourth  and 
more  accurate  collation  of  it  was  made,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  the  extracts  were  inserted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  edited  by  Bishop 
\yalton.  Dr.  Mill  collated  it  a  fifth  and  sixth  time ; -but  that 
his  extracts  are  frequently  defective,  and  sometimes  erroneous, 
appears  from  comparing  them  with  Wetstein's  New  Testa- 
ment, and  from  a  new  collation  which  was  made,  about  the 
year  1733,  by  Mr.  Dickenson  of  Saint  John's  College,  which 
IS  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus'  College,  where  it 
is  marked  O,  ©,  2.  Wetstein's  extracts  are  also  very  incorrect, 
as  appears  from  comparing  them  with  the  manuscript  itself. 

A  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Bezae  was  published 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kiplin^  at  Cambridge,  under  the  patronage 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  in  1793,  in  2  vols,  atlas 
folio.  Dr.  Harwood  regulated  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  chiefly  accord- 
in<r  to  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae ;  which  was  so  highly 
valued  by  the  learned  but  eccentric  divine,  Whiston,  that  in 
his  "  Primitive  New  Testament  in  English"  (8vo.  Stan>- 
ford  and  London,  1745),  he  has  translated  the  four  Gospels 
and  Acts  literally  from  this  manuscript.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  has  paid  very  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae. 

V.  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  or  Regius  2245.,  is  a 
Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  found  in  the 
monastery  of  Clermont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and 
used  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  in 
preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  noted 
D.  by  W  etstcin  and  Griesbach  in  the  second  volumes  of  their 
respective  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Sabatier  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century ;  Montfau- 
con  places  it  in  the  seventh  century;  Griesbach  thinks  it  was 
written  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  Hug,  in  the 
eighth  century.  This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum  in 
uncial  characters,  and  with  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration 
added  by  another  hand,  but  of  great  antiquity.  As  it  con- 
tains the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  added  by 
a  later  hand,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  west 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Mill  contended  that  tho  Codex  Claromon- 
tanus was  the  second  part  of  the  Codex  Bezae;  but  this 
opinion  has  been  confuted  b^  Wetstein,  who  has  shown  that 

«  Bisliop  Middlelon  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  677— £98.^  first  edition. 
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the  tbrmer  is  by  no  means  connected  with  the  latter,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  difference  of  their  form,  their  orthography, 
and  the  nature  of  the  veUuni  on  which  they  .are  written. 
Bishop  Marsh  adds,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  liad 
examined  both  manuscripts,  that  the  Codex  Claromontanus 
contains  only  twenty-one  lines  in  each  page,  while  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  contains  thirty-three  lines  in  a  page ;  the 
abbreviations  in  the  two  manuscripts  are  also  different.  The 
Codex  Claromontanus,  like  other  Greek-Latin  manuscripts, 
has  been  accused  of  having  a  Greek  text,  that  has  been 
altered  from  the  Latin ;  but  this  charge  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily refuted  by  Dr.  fSemler.  The  migrations  of  this  manu- 
script are  somewhat  remarkable.  From  the  hands  of  Beza 
it  went  into  the  Putean  library,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  family  of  De  Puy.  Jacques  De  Puy,  who  was  librarian 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  died  in  1656,  bequeathed  it,  to- 

f ether  with  his  other  manuscripts,  to  the  Royal  Library  at 
'aris,  where  it  is  now  preserved,  and  at  present  is  marked 
107.  According  to  the  accounts  of  Wetstein  and  Sabatier, 
thirty-six  leaves  were  cut  out  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  (it  is  supposed  by  John  Aymon,  a  notorious  lite- 
rary thief  of  that  time),  and  were  sold  in  England  ;  but  they 
were  sent  back  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  1729.  The  manu- 
script, therefore,  is  once  more  complete,  as  the  covering  only 
is  wanting  in  which  the  stolen  sheets  had  been  enclosecl, 
which  is  l^ept  in  the  British  Museum,  and  filled  with  the 
letters  that  passed  on  the  occasion,  as  a  monument  of  this 
infamous  theft. 

VI. — E.  The  Codex  Basileensis,  B.  VL  21.  (noted  by 
Dr.  Mill,  B.  l.,and  by  Bengel  Bas  a),  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels,  written  in  uncial  letters,  in  the  eighth  or  (more 
probably;  ninth  century.  It  is  mutilated  in  Luke  i.  69. — ii. 
4.,  iii.  4 — 15.,  xii.  58. — xiii.  12.,  xv.  8 — 20. ;  and  xxiv.  47. 
to  the  end  of  the  Gospels ;  but  the  chasms  in  Luke  i.  69. — 
ii.  4.,  xii.  58. — xiii.  12.,  and  xv.  8 — 20.  have  been  filled  up 
by  a  later  hand.    This  manuscript  was  not  used  by  Erasmus ; 

6eus 
uisus  esT 

MOST7RO 

which  represents  the  chief  part  of  Acts  vii.  2.,  that  this 
Latin  translation,  contrary  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the 
Greek-Latm  manuscripts,  occupies  the  first  column  of  the 
page.  Only  one  word  (or  at  the  utmost,  two  or  three  words, 
and  that  but  seldom)  is  written  in  a  line,  and  in  uncial  or 
capital  letters;  and  they  are  so%ritten  that  each  Latin  word 
is  always  opposite  to  the  correspondent  Greek  word.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  for  the  use  of  a 


but  it  was  collated  by  Samuel  Battier  for  Dr.  Mill,  who 
highly  valued  it;  by  Iselin,  for  Bengel's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  by  Wetstein,  who  has  given  its  readings  in 
his  edition,  whence  they  have  been  adopted  by  Griesbach  and 
Scholz. 

VII.  The  Codex  Laudianus  3.,  as  it  is  cited  by  Dr.  Mill, 
but  noted  by  the  letter  E.  by  Wetstein  and  *  E.  by  Gries- 
bach in  their  catalogues  of  manuscripts  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  derives  its  appellation  from  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
gave  this  among  many  other  precious  manuscripts  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  in  whose  noble  library  it  is  now  pre- 
served. It  is  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which  the  Latin  text  is  one  of  those  versions 
which  differ  from  Jerome's  edition,  having  been  altered  from 
the  particular  Greek  text  of  this  manuscript.  It  is  defective 
from  chap.  xxvi.  29.  to  xxviii.  26. 

This  manuscript  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the 
identical  book  used  by  the  venerable  Bede  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, because  it  has  all  those  irregular  readings  which,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Acts,  he  says  were  in  his  book;  and  no 
other  manuscript  is  now  found  to  have  them.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  between  it  and  the  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Wetstein  conjectures,  from 
an  edict  of  a  Sardinian  prince.  Flavins  Pancratius,  written  at 
the  end  of  this  manuscript,  and  from  several  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  written  in  Sardinia  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. To  this  conjecture  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  accede, 
though  Dr.  Woide  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
East,  because  its  orthography  has  several  properties  observa- 
ble in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  But  as  these  peculiarities 
are  also  found  in  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  Bishop 
Marsh  considers  them  as  insufficient  to  warrant  the  inference, 
especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  improbability  that  a 
G-reek  manuscript  written  in  the  East  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  translation.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
fac-simile, 


ecDH 


aA6XcJ>ol 

KAt  n  ^TOi^ec 
a.Koycx're 

THCXO^HC 

vDcJ)eH 


person  who  was  not  well  skilled  in  both  languages ;  and  as 
the  Latin  occupies  the  first  column,  this  circumstance  is  an 
additional  evidence  that  it  was  written  in  the  West  of  Eu- 
rope,^ where  Latin  only  was  spoken.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
the  English  reader,  the  verse  in  question  is  subjoined  in  com- 
mon Roman  and  Greek  capitals,  with  the  corresponding  lite- 
ral English  in  a  third  column : — 
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WRl 

TTEN  IN  UNCIA 

Ad  ille  ait 

Oae  E*H 

And  he  said 

UIRl 

ANAFE2 

MEN 

FllATRES 

AAEA-tOI 

BRETHREN 

KT  PATRES 

KAl  OATEPES 

AND    FATHERS 

AUDITE 

AKOrSATE 

HEARKEN 

DEUS 

o  ei 

THE    GD 

GLORIiG 

TH2  AOHH2 

OF    GLORY 

UISUS    EST 

n<I>QH 

APPEARED 

PATHI 

Turipi 

UNTO    THE    FTHER 

NOSTRO 

HMCIN 

OF    US 

ABRAHAE. 

ABPAAM. 

ABRAHAM. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  manuscript; — Mr.  Astle 
refers  it  to  the  hoirinninfr  of  tlic  fifth  century ;  Griesbach  to 
the  seventh  or  cijrhth;  and  Mr.  llearne  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Bnt  from  the  sliape  of  the  letters  and  other  circum- 
stances, Uisliop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  less  ancient  than 
the  Codex  Bezsc,  wliicii  was  written  in  the  fifth  century. 
Probably  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  former  part  of  the  seventh 
century  may  be  assign(;d  as  the  date  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  3. 
This  manuscript  is  of  great  value  :  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to 
be  indispensable  to  every  man  who  would  examine  the  impor- 
tant question,  whether  the  Codices  Graeco-Latini  have  been 
corrupted  from  the  Latin,  and  adds,  that  it  was  this  manuscript 
which  convinced  him  that  this  charge  is  without  foundation.' 

VIII. — *E.,  in  Griesbach's  catalogue  of  manuscripts  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  and  pj.  2.  in  the  second  volume  of 
Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  Codex  San 
Germanensis,  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles,  written  in  the  seventh  century,  in  uncial  letters,  and 
with  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration,  a  prima  mami.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  oe  a  mere  copy  of  the  Codex 
Clarouiontanus  (described  in  pp.  231,  232.) ;  out  this  opinion 
is  questioned  by  Dr.  Semler,  in  his  critical  examination  of 
this  manuscript,  who  has  produced  many  examples,  from 
which  it  appears  that  if  the  transcriber  of  it  actually  had  the 
Clermont  MS.  before  him,  he  must  at  least  have  selected 
various  readings  from  other  manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh, 
therefore,  considers  tlio  San-Gcrmanensis  as  a  kind  of  Codex 
Eckcticiift,  in  writing  which  the  Clermont  MS.  was  principally 
but  not  at  all  times  consulted.  The  manuscript  now  under 
consideration  takes  its  name  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Prez,  in  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  was  formerly  pre- 
served. Dr.  Mill  first  procured  extracts  from  it,  for  his  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  noted  by  the  abbre- 
viation Ger.  for  Germanensis. 

According  to  Montfaucon,  there  is  also  extant  another  more 
ancient  Codex  San-Germanensis  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles, 
which  has  never  been  collated.  It  is  a  fragment,  containing 
only  thirteen  leaves;  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
fifth  century. 2 

IX. — F.,  in  Wetstein's,  Griesbach's,  and  Scholz's  notations 
of  manuscript^!,  is  the  Codex  Boreeli,  so  called  from  its 
former  possessor,  John  Boreel,  who  was  ambassador  at  the 
court  01  Lontlon,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Boreel  in  1G29,  an  unknown  scholar  collated  the 

fospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
.uke's  Gospel ;  which  collation  was  communicated  to  VVct- 
stein  by  Isaac  Verburgius.  It  follows  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  recension.  After  it  had  been  lost  for  a  century,  this 
manuscript  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Heringa  at  a  meeting 
of  tlie  associates  of  the  third  class  of  the  Royal  Belgian  In- 
stitute, on  the  26th  of  April,  1830.' 

X. — F.,  in  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  notation  of  Manu- 
scripts of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  is  the  Codex  Augiensis,  a 
Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Augia  major,  at  Rheinau,  to 
"Which  it  belonged  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  passing 
through  various  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the  ceUbrdted 
critic.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  in  1718;  and  in  1787,  on  the 
death  of  the  younger  Bentley,  it  was  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    This  manuscript  is  defec- 

•  Griesbfich,  Symb.  Crit.  torn.  ii.  pp.  ISI  — 183.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
pp.  269— iiVl.  part  ii.  pp.  747,  748.  Ur.  Wi)icle,  PraJlat.  ail  Cod.  Alexandr. 
pp.  xxvi.— xxviii.  §1  /6— 81.  Astle  on  the  Origin  of  Writing,  p.  76,  'id  eilit. 
(From  this  work  our  fac-siinile  is  copied.)  The  Greelt  and  Latin  text  of  the 
Codex  Laudianus  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  6vo.  in  1715,  by  the  celebrated 
antimiary,  Thomas  Ilrariie. 

»  Moiitlaucon's  Biblioilieca  Bibliolhecarum,  torn.  ii.  p.  1041.  In  his  Pala;- 
ographia  Grseca,  he  has  given  a  fac-similc  of  the  GrcelJ  and  Latin  charac- 
ters i)f  tlie  Codex  San-Gcrmanensis.  Anotlier  fac-simile  of  them  is  given 
by  lllanchini,  in  his  Fvangcliarium  Quadruiilex,  vol.  i.  in  the  last  of  the 
plates  annexed  to  p.  53-3. 

»  Dr.  Lotze's  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena,  p.  51.  note  (a).  Rot- 
terdam, 183L 
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tive  from  the  beginning  to  Rom.  iii.  8.,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  version.  Hug  assiorns 
it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth,  or  to  the  tenth  century,  and 
Michaelis  to  the  ninth  century,  which  (Bishop  Marsh  re- 
marks) is  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  to  its  antiquity. 
The  Greek  text  is  written  in  uncial  letters  without  accents, 
and  the  Latin  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters  :  it  has  been  collated 
by  Wetstein.  In  many  respects  it  coincides  with  the  Codex 
Ijoernerianus,  and  belongs  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension. 
The  words  Xpia-m  (Christ),  and  Iha-cu;  (/e-vt/.v),  are  not  abbre- 
viated by  XC  and  U',  as  in  the  common  manuscripts,  but  by 
XPC  and  IHC,  as  in  the  Codex  Bezae. 

XL — G.,  in  Griesbach's  notation  of  manuscripts  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  is  the  Codex  Boeknerianus,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Dr.  ('.  F.  Boemer,  to  whom  it  formerly  be- 
longed; it  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden. 
It  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  was  formerly  rejected  by  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  it  is  written  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Latin  or  old 
Ante-Hicronymian  version  being  interlined  between  tht 
Greek,  and  written  over  the  text,  of  which  it  is  a  translation. 
Semler  supposed  that  the  Latin  was  written  since  the  Greek, 
but  Professor  Matthaii,  who  published  a  cony  of  this  manu 
script,  suggests  that  the  uniformity  of  the  nandwriting,  and 
similarity  in  the  colour  of  the  ink,  evince  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  proceeded  from  the  same  transcriber.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  The  time 
when  this  manuscri|)t  was  written  has  not  been  determined 
with  precision.  That  it  is  ancient,  appears  (says  Michaelis) 
from  the  form  of  the  characters,  and  the  absence  of  accents 
and  marks  of  aspiration.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
an  age  when  the  transition  was  making  from  uncial  to  small 
characters  ;  and  from  the  correspondence  of  the  letters  r,  s, 
and  t,  in  the  Latin  version  to  that  form  which  is  found  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  Bishop  Marsh  infers,  that  this  manu- 
script was  written  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  probably 
between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries.  Kuster,  who  first 
collated  this  manuscript,  supposed  it  to  be  British  ;  Doeder- 
lein,  Irish.  The  learned  reviewer  of  Matthaei's  edition  of 
this  manuscript,  in  the  Jena  Literary  Gazette,  decides  that  it 
could  only  be  written  in  Germany  or  France;  because  in  the 
margin  many  passages  are  noted  contra  yMi<rKx>M(,v,  apparently 
because  they  are  contradictory  to  the  opinion  of  Gottschalk, 
a  celebrated  monk,  who  disputed  concerning  predestination 
in  the  ninth  century,  but  whose  tenets  excited  little  attention 
except  in  those  two  countries.  The  writer  in  question  thinks 
it  probable  that  this  manuscript  was  written  by  Johannes 
Scotus,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of 
France,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  opponent  of  Gottschalk. 
The  manuscript,  however,  could  not  have  been  written  later 
than  the  ninth  century ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth, 
Gottschalk's  dispute  had  lost  all  its  importance.  Griesbach 
and  Hug  accordingly  refer  the  Codex  Boernerianus  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  There  is  a  transcript  of  this  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  among  the  books 
and  manuscripts  that  were  left  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  probably 
procured  it  for  his  intended  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Professor  Matthaei  published  a  copy  of  this  manuscript  at 
Meissim  in  Saxony,  in  1791,  in  quarto,  which  was  reprinted 
at  the  same  place  in  1818,  also  in  quarto.'' 

XII. — *G.  of  Griesbach's  notation,  and  G,  accordinor  to 
Wetstein's  and  Dr.  Scholz's  notations,  is  the  Codex  Har- 
LElANUS  5684.,  in  the  British  Museum,  formerly  cited  as 
Codex  Wolfii  A.  Its  first  possessor  was  Erasmus  Seidel, 
who  brought  this  and  the  following  manuscript  from  the 
East.  After  his  death  both  manuscripts  were  purchased  by 
La  Croze;  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  J.  C.  Wolff,  of 
Hamburgh.  The  latter  collated  them,  and  published  his 
collations  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Anecdota  Graeca,  p.  48. 
tt  fieq.  Michaelis  refers  the  Codex  Harleianus  5684.  to  the 
eighth  century,  but  Scholz  dates  it  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Griesbach  thinks  it  scarcely  more  ancient  than  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  with  accents 
and  spirits,  and  has  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  i.  1.  to 
\-i.  6.,  vii.  25.  to  viii.  9.,  viii.  23.  to  ix.  2.,  xxviii.  18.  to  Mark 
i.  13.,  Mark  i.  32.  to  ii.  4.  and  xiv.  19—25.  Luke  i.  1— -13. 
v.  4.  to  vii.  3.,  viii.  46.  to  ix.  5.,  xi.'27 — ^11.  and  xxiv.  41.  to 
the  end  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel;  John  xvii.  5 — 19.,  and  xix. 

«  Kuster'^  preface  to  his  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  sub  finem, 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  22.5—227.  part  ii.  pp.  672—677.  Jena.  Algcmcinc 
Literatur  Zeitung,  as  abridged  in  the  Analytical  Review  for  1793,  vol.  ivii. 
p.  231.    Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  283—286. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS, 


[Part  I.  Chap.  Ill 


4-I27.  The  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  though  it  has  some  readings  which  are  common  to 
the  Alexandrine  recension. 

XIII. H.  The  Codex  Wolfii  B.  was  also  brought  from 

the  East  by  Seidcl ;  it  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  and  is 
of  the  eleventh  century.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  which, 
however,  are  mutilated  in  the  following  passages,  viz.  Matt, 
i.  1.  to  XV.  30.,  XXV.  3.  to  xxvi.  3.  Mark  xv.  44.  to  xvi.  14., 
Luke  V,  18—33.,  vi.  8—23.,  x.  3—19.,  John  ix.  30.  to  x.  25., 
xviii.  2 25.  and  xx.  12 — 25.  It  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family,  but  it  has  many  readings  in  common  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

XIV. — *H.,  in  Griesbach's  notation  of  manuscripts  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  is  the  Codex  Coislinianus,  a  very 
beautiful  manuscript  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  according 
to  Montfaucon ;  but  Griesbach  assigns  it  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.  It  contains  fragments  of  Saint  Paul's  E  pistles,  written 
in  uncial  characters,  with  accents ;  and  was  formerly  kept  at 
mount  Athos,  where  it  was  applied,  as  old  parchment,  to  the 


binding  of  other  books,  in  the  year  1218 ;  as  apoears  in  a  note 
of  the  book  to  the  binding  of  which  it  was  applied.' 

XV. — I.  The  Codex  Cottonianus  (Titus  C.  XV.),  pre- 
served in  the  Cottonian.  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
most  precious  fragment  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  silver 
letters  on  a  faded  purple  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  (if 
not  the  most  ancient)  manuscripts  of  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament  that  is  extant ;  and  contains, 

(1.)  Part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter 
XXVI.  V.  57.  and  ending  with  v.  65.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(2.)  Part  of  the  same  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XXVII. 
V.  26.  and  ending  with  v.  34.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(3.)  Part  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XIV 
v.  2.  and  ending  with  v.  10.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(4.)  Part  of  the  same  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XV.  v, 
15.  and  ending  with  v.  22.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

The  subjoined  engravingis  a  fac-simile  of  the  Greek  Text 
of  John  xiv.  6. 


h^r  G I  hy  Toy  ofc 
ercDeiMGiHo 

ADCKXIHAXH 


from  this  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  is  a  representa- 
tion in  ordinary  Greek  characters,  with  the  corresponding 
literal  English  version. 


AErEIATTP-Oli; 

Erp.EIMElHO 

A02KAIHAAH 

eiAKAlHZaH 

OTAISEPXETai 

nPOSTONHTPA 

EIMHAlEMOr 


SaITHUNTOHIMJs 

lAMTHEW 

AYANDTHETRU 

THANDTHELIFE 

NOMANCOMEth 

UNTOTHEFTHr 

BUTBYMe 


The  words  iHSOrS  (Jesus),  GE02  {God),  KTPIOS  {Lord), 
ri02  {Son),  and  2aTHP  {Saviour),  are  written  in  letters  of 
gold ;  the  first  three  with  contractions  similar  to  those  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  Codex  Bezae.  This  precious  frag- 
ment is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  executed  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Dr.  Scholz,  however,  refers  it  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century. 

XVI. — K.,  in  the  first  volume  of  Wetstein's,'vGriesbach's, 
and  Scholz's  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
Codex  Cypbius  (Regius  63.,  formerly  2243.,  and  Colbertinus 


5149.\  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  brought  from  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  in  the  year  1G37;  and  now  deposited  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  at  present  numbered  33. 
This  manuscript  was  first  collated  by  Father  Simon,^  whose 
j  extracts  of  various  readings  were  inserted  by  Dr.  Mill  in  his 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament.^  Wetstein  charged 
this  manuscript  with  Latinizing,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Michaelis  deemed  it  to  be  of  great  value,  and 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  more  accurate  collation  of  it.  That 
wish  was  not  realized  until  the  year  1819,  when  Dr.  J.  M. 
A.  Scholz,  of  Heidelberg,  being  at  Paris,  subjected  this  ma 
nuscript  to  a  very  rigorous  critical  examination ;  the  results 
of  which  he  communicated  to  the  public  in  his  Curse  Criticai 
in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliorum  (4to.  Heidelbergae,  1820)  : 
from  this  work  the  following  particulars  are  abridged. 

This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  in  an  oblong  quarto 
size,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  The  uncial  characters 
are  not  round,  as  in  most  ancient  manuscripts,  but  leaning; 
they  exhibit  evident  marks  of  haste,  and  sometimes  of  care- 
lessness, in  the  transcriber,  and  they  present  the  same 
abbreviations  as  occur  in  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and  other 
manuscripts.  In  a  few  instances,  accents  are  absent,  but 
frequently  they  are  incorrectly  placed ;  the  spirits  (asper  and 

«  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  288, 

a  Hisl.  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Ti-alament,  chap.  x.  p.  104. 

»  Nov.  Test.  MiUii  et  Kusteri  Prolegom.,  p.  162. 
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lenis)  are  often  interchanged  ;  and  the  permutations  of  vowels 
find  consonants  are  very  numerous.  Thus  we  meet  witli 
KtuKfu/AfAivo)  for  KiKfuju/Mvo)  (Matt.  xlii.  44.);  t^d-u  {or  tK^  (Mark 
iv.  22.);  i>:ifi:2u  for  f^.l^/ii  (Matt,  xxiii.  7.,  xxvi.  25.  49,  &c.); 
ck'jSo/uxto  for  ceK'Jo/uuro  (Luke  iv.  2l>.) ;  tcutu  for  t^wts  (Luke 
viii.  9.)  ;  AiSSaicv  for  e<f5icucv ;  aiuJwS'.v  for  (Ku^tuSov  (Matt.  xxv. 
5.);  Um^upt^  for  Na^aper  (Mark  i.  9.),  &c.  From  the  con- 
fused and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  accents  and  spirits 
are  placed,  Dri  Scholz  conjectures  that  the  Codex  Cyprius 
was  transcrihed  from  a  more  ancient  copy  that  was  nearly 
destitute  of  those  distinctions.  Some  of  the  permutations  are 
unquestionably  errors  of  the  transcriber ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them,  he  is  of  opinion,  must  be  referred  to  the  orthography 
and  pronunciation  which  (it  is  well  known)  were  peculiar  to 
the  Alexandrians.  To  this  manuscript  are  prefixea  a  Synax- 
arium,^  or  epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  who  are  vene- 
rated by  the  (Jreok  church,  and  a  Mcnolugion,^  or  martyrology, 
together  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius:  to  each  of  the  three 
,__  last  Gospels  is  also  prefixed  an  index 

y^  of  the  Kt<;>'jx*tx  or  larger  chapters.     The 

p^i  numbers  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and 

^mJ  larger  chapters,^  are   marked   in    the 

inner  margm  ;  and  the  numbers  of  the 
other  chapters,  together  with  the  titles, 
are  placed  eithej  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  comprises  359  Ammo- 
nian sections,  and  G8  chapters ;  that  of 
St.  Mark,  24 1  sections,  and  48  chapters ; 
that  of  St.  Luke,  342  sections,  and  83 
chapters;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
232  sections,  and  19  chapters.  The 
celebrated  passage  in  John  viii.  1 — 11., 
concerning  the  woman  who  had  been 
taken  in  adultery,  constitutes  a  distinct 
chapter.  From  the  occasional  notation 
of  certain  days,  on  which  particular 

fiortions  were  to  be  read,  as  well  as 
roin  the  prefixing  of  the  synaxarion 
and  moiiologian.  Dr.  Scholz  considers 
this  nianuscrij)t  as  having  originally 
_been  written,  and  constantly  used,  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  very  many 
instances  it  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  and  Alexandrine  recensions; 
in  others,  with  the  Alexandrine  alone, 
and  in  a  few  instances  w"ith  neither. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
prevails,  respecting  the  age  of  the 
Codex  Cyprius.  Montfaucon  assigned 
it  to  the  eighth  century ;  Scholz  and 
Hug,  to  the  ninth  century;  and  Simon, 
to  the  tenth  century.  Specimens  of  its 
characters  have  been  given  by  Mont- 
faucon,-' Blanchini,''  and  Dr.  Scholz  ;' 
the  annexed  fac-simile  is  copied  from 
that  of  Dr.  S. :  it  contains  part  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  English 
thus : 


H 


e* 


z: 


r^ 


< 
z: 


I 

on 


INTHKENDOPTIIESABBATn-ASITBEO.VNTODAWNTOWAR 
DSniEFIRSTZiJl'OFrHEWEEKCAMEMAnYMAODALENE. 

This  manuscript  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  critical  point  of  view, 
particularly  as  it  affords  great  weight 
to  the  readings  of  the  best  and  most 
ancient  MSS.,  ancient  versions,  and  the 
fathers.6 


X  According  to  Suicer,  St/7iaxnrion  is  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  book 
in  use  among  the  members  of  the  Greek  clinrch  ;  it  contains  a  very  brief 
notice  of  their  saints,  and  also  a  concise  explanation  of  the  subject  of  each 
festival  which  is  celebrated.  A  Menologian  is  the  same  among  the  Greeks, 
as  a  niartyroloiiy  or  calendar  of  reputed  saints  with  the  Latin  or  Komish 
church,  which  contains  an  indication  (for  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a 
biographical  notice)  of  the  saints  for  every  day  of  the  month  throughout 
the  year;  and  also  a  commemoration  of  those  saints,  of  whom  no  lives  arc 
extant,  and  for  whom  no  special  office  is  appointed.  Thesaurus  Ecclesias- 
tlcus,  tom.  ii.  pp.  368.  1108. 

»  See  a  notice  of  these  divisions  in  p.  211  of  this  volume. 

»  Palffiographia  Grffica,  p.  232. 

*  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  part  i.  p.  492.  plate  3.  from  that  page. 

»  At  the  end  of  his  Cura;  Criticaj  in  Historiam  Texlus  Evangeliorum. 

»  Ur.  Scholz  (Cur.  Crit.  pp.  63—65.)  has  given  several  instances  of  such 
readings,  one  only  of  which  we  have  room  to  notice.    In  John  vii.  8.  the 


XVII.— L.  The  CoDEX  Regius  62.  f formerly  28C1, 
Stephani  x.)  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  containing 
the  four  Gospels,  and  written  in  uncial  letters,  of  an  oblong 
form,  according  to  Wetstein  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  ?>cholz,  in  the  eighth 
century.  Griesbach  refers  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
The  accents  are  fretjuently  wanting,  and  are  often  wrongly 
placed,  even  when  they  are  inserted  ;  from  which  circumstance 
Griesbach  and  Scholz  think  that  this  manuscript  was  transcrib- 
ed from  another  very  ancient  one,  which  had  no  accents.  Each 
page  is  divided  into  two  columns,  and  the  words  follow,  for 
the  most  part,  without  any  intervals  between  them.  The  iota 
subscriptum,  and  postcriptum,  are  uniformly  wanting:  the 
usual  abbreviations  occur,  and  the  letters  Ar  and  Or  are  some- 
times written  with  contractions,  as  in  the  Codex  Coislinia- 
nus  1.  (a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  century)  ;  and  not  seldom 
a  letter  is  dropped  in  the  midule  of  a  word  : — Thus,  we  read 
in  it  7rafu.!^?ji  for  Trufi^oxx,  KAjivffTtu  for  KKx^o-ncu,  KXTfoi/uact  for 
K^rafoi/uivor,  &c.  &c.  Errors  in  orthograjjhy  appear  in  every 
page,  and  also  permutations  of  vowels  and  consonants.  This 
manuscript  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  following 
■chasms,  viz.  Matt.  iv.  21. — v.  14  and  xxviii.  17.  to  the  end 
of  the  Gospel;  Mark  x.  17 — 30.  and  xv.  10 — 20.;  and  John 
xxi.  15.  to  the  end.  The  t/txo/  and  the  Ammonian  sections 
with  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius  are  written  in  the 
Codex  Regius  a  prima,  inanu.  This  manuscript  harmonizes 
with  the  Alexandrine  or  Western  Recension.  It  was  collated 
by  Robert  Stephens,  and  by  Wetstein,  but  more  accurately  by 
Griesbach,  with  the  exception  of  Matt.  viii. — xviii. ;  which 
chapters  he  states  that  he  examined  in  a  cursory  manner. 
The  parts  omitted  by  Griesbach  were  carefully  collated  by 
Dr.  Scholz. 

XVIII.— M.  The  Codex  Regius  48.  (formerly  22430  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  by 
the  Abb6  FranQois  des  Camps,  Jan.  1,  1706.  It  is  wTilten 
on  vellum,  of  the  tenth  century,  and  has  the  Eusebian  canons, 
together  with  synaxaria,  summaries  of  chapters,  accents, 
musical  notes,  the  usual  abbreviations  and  permutations  of 
words  similar  in  sound.  The  text  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrine  Recension,  but  sometimes  with  the 
Constantinopolitan,  and  it  has  a  few  readings  which  are 
peculiar  to  K.  or  the  Codex  Cyprius.  Dr.  Scholz  has 
described  it  in  his  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  and  collated  it 
throughout. 

XIX. — N.  The  (>0DEX  Vindobonensis,  Lambecii  2.,  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  contains  a  fragment  of  Saint 
Luke's  Gospel,  viz.  ch.  xxiv.  21 — 40.  It  has  already  been 
dt  scribed  in  §  IV.  pp.  227,  228.  of  this  volume.  Scholz, 
after  Fleischer,  refers  it  to  the  seventh  century  ;  but  it  should 
rather  seem  to  be  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

XX. — O.  is  a  fragment,  torn  out  of  some  larger  manu« 
script,  containing  the  narrative  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub« 
lican,  in  Luke  xviii. :  it  was  presented  by  Anselm  Banduri 
to  Montfaucon.  Only  one  reading  has  been  quoted  frona  it 
by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  viz.  «  yte  aiuvi;,  which 
has  been  received  into  the  text  by  the  two  fast-mentioned 
editors,  as  well  as  by  Schott,  Vater,  Naebe,  Goeschen,  and 
Tittmann. 

XXI. — P.  The  CoDEX  Guelpherbttanus  A.  contains 
fragments  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  were  erased  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  in 
order  to  write  several  works  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

XXII. — Q.  The  Codex  Guelpherbvtanus  B.  is  also  a 
palimpsest  manuscript  of  the  sixth  century,  containing  frag* 
ments  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  which  were  erased, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  some  treatises  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

XXIII. — R.  The  Codex  Tubingensis  is  a  single  leaf  of 
thick  vellum  in  quarto,  written  on  both  sides,  in  tne  seventh 
century.     It  contains  John  i.  38 — 50. 

XXIV. — S.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  354.  contains  the  four 
Gospels  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius.  It  is  written  on 
vellum,  in  folio,  by  one  Michael,  a  monk,  in  the  year  949. 
It  almost  uniformly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

XXV. — T.  The  Codex  Borgianus  1.  is  a  fragment  of  a 

Codex  Cyprius  reads  oux  av%Sxivto  which  in  later  manuscripts  is  altered  to 
euwui  avioxiv^,  because  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity,  Por- 
phyry, had  used  it  as  a  ground  ofv  objection.  With  the  Codex  Cyprius 
agree  the  Cambridge  Manuscript,  the  Codices  Regii.  14.  (83.  of  Griesbach's 
notation),  and  "w.  (17.  of  Griesbach),  several  of  the  Moscow  manuscripts 
cited  by  Matthaji,  the  Meuiphitic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  together  with 
several  of  the  Ante-Hicronymian  versions,  and  among  the  fathers,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  and  Epiphanius.  This  reading  alone  proves 
that  the  Codex  Cyprius  has  not  been  altered  from  the  Latin,  as  Wetstein 
asserted  without  any  authority. 
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Greek-Sahidic  manuscript  of  the  fifth  century,  in  quarto,  con- 
taining John  vi.  28 — 67.  and  vii.  6 — 8.  31.  It  was  published 
by  Ge^rgi,  at  Rome,  in  1789,  with  the  Sahidic  version.  Its 
text  follows  that  of  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

XXVI. — U.  The  Codex  Nanianus  1'.,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the 
Eusebian  canons.  It  is  nearl^"^  entire,  and  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Birch, 
by  whom  it  was  first  collated,  refers  it  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century ;  Dr.  Scholz,  to  the  tenth  century. 

XXVII. — V.  is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Holy 
Synod  at  Moscow,  thus  noted  by  Matthasi  in  his  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  and 
contains  the  four  Gospels.  From  Matt.  i.  to  John  vii.  38.  is 
in  uncial  letters,  of  the  eighth  century ;  from  John  vii.  39.  to 
the  end,  is  the  writing  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  ; 
it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

XXVIII. — W.  is  a  fragment  annexed  to  the  Codex  Regius 
Parisiensis  314.,  containing  Luke  ix.  3G — 47.,  and  x.  12 — 22. 
It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  It  was  first  collated  by 
Dr.  Scholz. 

XXIX. — X.  The  CoDEx  Landshutensis,  formerly  Ingol- 
stadiensis,  is  a  neatly  written  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  almost  uni- 
formly agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  Dobrowski, 
who  communicated  some  readings  from  this  manuscript, 
referred  it  to  the  eleventh  century :  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
collated  throughout  by  Dr.  Scholz.     To  the  text  of  the  Gos- 


f)els  of  Matthew  and  John  are  a^led  commentaries  taken 
rom  Chrj^sostom,  on  John  xix.  16.  et  seq.  from  Origen  and 
Hesychius  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  Luke  from  Titus  ot  Bostra. 
Many  leaves  are  misplaced  by  the  carelessness  of  the  binder, 
and  there  are  numerous  chasms,  which  are  specified  by  Dr. 
Scholz. 

XXX. — Y.  The  Codex  BiBLioTHEca:  BARBERiNiANiE  225. 
is  a  fragment  in  folio,  of  the  ninth  century,  written  on  vellum. 
It  contains  John  xvi.  4.  to  xix.  28.,  and  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  family. 

XXXI. — Z.  is  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  senior  fellow  of  that  col- 
lege. While  he  was  examining  difierent  books  in  its  library, 
he  met  with  a  very  ancient  Greek  manuscript,  on  certam 
leaves  of  which  he  observed  a  two-fold  writing,  one  ancient 
and  the  other  comparatively  recent,  transcribed  over  the 
former.  The  original  writing  on  these  leaves  had  been 
greatly  defaced,  either  by  the  injuries  of  time,  or  by  art :  on 
close  examination,  he  found,  that  this  ancient  writing  con- 
sisted of  the  three  following  fragments  : — ^The  Prophet  Isaiah, 
the  Evangelist  Saint  Matthew,  and  certain  orations  of  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen.  The  fragment,  containing  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  Dr.  Barrett  carefully  transcribed ;  and  the  whole  has 
been  accurately  engraved  in  fac-simile  by  the  order  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  University,  thus  presenting  to  the  reader  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  original.!  The  accompanying  en- 
graving is  copied  from  Dr.  B.'s  first  plate. 


OT-AeiTOCTHT^eMeCICOT 

T^co  c  H  N  ■  J_L  N  H  cTenr  G  ei 

CH  CTHCXiHT^pO  CaXTO 
U.  Af  U  C  T^CO  I  CO  C  H  CD  TTpi  K 

c  T  N  e  ^e  e  i  n athto  nrc  bt 
y»eeHeKirzLCT"pie?coTC/i 

-  e  KTTM c  4 T^i  o nr - 

I  cocHcp  ^eOziNHP/inrTHC 

'  ^IKA  lOCCON  KAII-LHeeA 

att^m  N^^ei  rj_i2i"re  I CA  r 


t  represents  the  18th  and  19th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  We  have  subjoined  the  same 
verses  in  ordinary  Greek  types,  with  a  literal  version  in 
parallel  columns. 


V.  18.  ToTAEITXTHrENEEISOT 
Tai;HNMNH5;TET0EI 
SHi;THSMHTPOS;ATTO. . . 
MAPIASTniP.XH^lIPIN 
j;rNEA0EINATTOTi;Er 
rHfrlHENrASTPIEXOTSA' 
EKUNkAriOT- 

V.  19.  InrH^AEOANHPATTHS 

AlKAIOi;tlNKAlMH0EA  .  .  . 
ATTHNAEirMATEli;AI 
EBOTAHeHAAarAAIIOAT 
SAIATTHN. 


v.  18.  ivowthebirthopj.schtth 
uswas'beinm;spou 
sedhismother 
marvtojoseP  [Ibbpore 
the  y  c  ambtogethebshewas 
foundwithchild 
bytheholyspt' 

V.  19.  josbPHthenherhusband 

BEINGAJUSTMANANDNOTWILL  . 
TOM  AKEHERAPUELICE.iC  AMPLE 
WASMINDEDPBIVILYTOPUT 
HERAWAY. 


Of  the  original  writing  of  this  manuscript,  which  Dr.  Bar- 
rett calls  the  Codex  Vetus,  only  sixty-four  leaves  remain,  in  a 
very  mutilated  state  :  each  page  contains  one  column  ;  and 


the  columns  in  general  consist  of  twenty-one  lines,  and  some- 
times (though  rarely)  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  ;  the 
lines  are  nearly  of  equal  lengths,  and  consist,  ordinarily,  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  square  letters,  written  on  vellum,  origi- 
nally of  a  purple  colour,  but  without  any  accents.  From 
these  two  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  division  of  the 
text,  the  orthography,  mode  of  pointing,  abbreviations,  and 
from  some  other  considerations.  Dr.  Barrett,  with  great  pro- 
bability, fixes  its  age  to  the  sixth  century.  This  manuscript 
follows  the  Alexandrian  Recension.  The  Codex  Mecens,  or 
later  writing  (which  contains  several  tracts  of  some  Greek 
fathers),  he  attributes  to  a  scribe  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 
about  which  time  it  became  a  general  practice  to  erase 
ancient  writings,  and  insert  others  in  their  place.^ 

>  The  title  of  this  interesting  (and  comparatively  little  known  )publication 
is  as  follows :  "Evangelium  Secundum  Matthaeum  ex  Codice  Rescrlpto  in 
Bibliotheca  Collegii  SSoe.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin:  Deecriptum  Opera  e 
Studio  Johannis  Barrelt,  S.  T.  P.  MDCCCI."  4tf. 

»  Dr.  Barrett's  Prolegomena,  pp.  2 — 9. 


Sect.  II.  §  4.] 


WRITTEN  IN  UNCIAL  On  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 
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XXXII. — The  Codex  Harleianus,  No.  5598.,  is  a  most 
splendid  Evangelistarium,  or  collection  of  lessons  from  the 
four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  uncial  Greek  letters, 
which  are  {rilt  on  the  first  leaf,  and  coloured  and  ornamented 
nroughoutthe  rest  of  the  book.  It  consists  of  seven  hundred 
and  forty -eight  pages:  and,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the 
last  page,  was  written  by  one  Constantine,  a  presbyter,  a.  p. 
995.  To  several  of  the  longer  sections,  titles  are  prefixed  in 
larger  characters.    The  passages  of  the  Gospels  are  noted  in 


the  margin,  as  they  occur,  by  a  later  hand,  and  between  pages 
726.  and  7'29.  there  are  inserted  ten  leaves  of  paper,  contaiiv- 
intr  the  series  of  Lessons  or  Extracts  from  ine  Gospels, 
whicli  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Covell,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinojjle,  a.  d. 
1G70 — 1677,  and  was  a  diligent  collector  of  MS8.  The  an- 
nexed fac-simile,  from  the  third  page  of  this  precious  manu- 
script, represents  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Saint  John's  Gospel. 


+ 


In  ordinary  Greek  types,  with  a  literal  English  version  in 
parallel  columns,  it  is  as  follows : — 


esOTAEilEn 
pAKEnanoTE- 

OMONOrENH2r2 
OnN'EI2TONKOA 

noNTOrnpiEKEi 

N02EHHrH2AT0- 


GDNOMANHATHSE 
ENATANYTIME- 

THEONLYBEGOTTENSN 
WHOISINTHEBO 
SOMOFTHEFHRH 
EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN- 


The  lines  of  this  venerable  MS.  are  not  all  of  equal  length, 
some  containing  ten,  others  ten  or  more  letters,  in  each  line. 
The  same  contractions  of  02  for  ©«c  {God),  np  for  Uurtip 
{Father),  rs.  for  Twc  (a  son),  &c.  which  occur  in  all  the  most 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  this  Evan- 
gelistarium. This  manuscript,  which  was  unknown  to 
Griesbach,  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz,  for  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  He  numbers  it  153,  in  his  catalogue  of 
Evangel  isteria. 

XXXIII. — ^The  CoDEX  Uffenbachianus  2,  (l.of  Bengel's 
notation,  and  No.  53.  of  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  cata- 
logues of  manuscripts  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles),  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consistmg  of  two  leaves : 
it  is  at  present  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Hamburgh. 
Having  been  very  imperfectly  described  by  Mains,  Wetstein, 
and  Bengel,  Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Henke  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice to  biblical  literature  by  suhjecting  it  to  a  minute  critical 
examination,  the  result  of  which  he  published  at  Helmstadt, 
in  1800,  in  a  quarto  tract,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  writing.' 
According  to  this  writer,  the  Codex  Uffenbachianus  originally 
consisted  of  one  ternion,  or  six  leaves,  of  which  the  four 
middle  ones  are  lost.  It  is  wholly  written  in  red  uncial  cha- 
racters, slightly  differing  from  the  square  form  observable  in 
tlie  most  ancient  manuscripts.  The  accents  and  notes  of  aspi- 
ration are  carefully  markea,  but  the  iota  subscriptum  nowhere 
occurs  :  nor  are  any  stops  or  minor  marks  of  distinction  to  be 
seen,  except  the  full  stop,  which  is  promiscuously  placed  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  a  page,  to  serve  as 

•  Dr.  Henke's  publication  and  fac-simile  are  reprinted  by  Pott  and  Ru- 

fierti,  in  their  Syllogc  Coiumentationum  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 32. 
lelinstadt,  ISO!  ;  from  which  our  account  of  the  Codex  Uffenbachianus  is 
abridged. 


a  comma,  a  colon,  or  a  full  point.  The  note  of  interrogation 
occurs  only  once,  viz.  in  Heb.  iii.  17.  after  the  woyi  pn/uu  ;  but 
there  are  scarcely  any  abbreviations  besides  those  which  we 
have  already  noticed  as  existing  in  the  Alexandrian  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts  :  the  annexed  fac-simile  exhibits  the  first 
four  verses  and  part  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

I  A  «urNdTr<iYracjLaIirc2!^o^Kir.x\x^ 

JAxTH^THCYT^^C^a.CCU^ci-r'TOTr  <^{'' 

9  vu  NTTTajfaLHTa.'ni/v  HjtilTTM  ( %:r 
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In  Enjrlish  thus  : — 


THEF.PISTLETOTHEIIEnREWS 

SETFORTHLIKEROYALhETTERSPATENT.' 

INSUNDRVPARTSANDDIVTRSMANNERSAM 

CIENTLVGODWIIOSl'AICETOTIIEFATHERSBY 

THEPROPHETSINTHELASTOF 

THESEDAVSIIATHSPOKENUNTOU 

SBY//ftSOX-VVHOMlIEllATIICO.\STITUTEDlIEIROFA 

1-LTIIINGS.BYWHOMALSOIIEMADETHEWORLDS- 

WHOnEINGTIlEBRKJIITXESSOF/f/SGLORYANDTHEEX 

PRESSIMAGEOFlllSPERSO.N-ANDUP 

HOLDINGALLTHIXGSUYTHEWORDOFPOW 

ER-\VllENnVinMSEI,FPUK!FICATIO.\ 

OFSI.NSHEHADMAUE-SAT 

DOWNONTHERIGHTIIA.VDOFTHEMAJESTy 

ONinGH-SOMUCHP.ETTERBEINGMA 

DETHANTIIEANGEI.S.ASAMOREEX 

CELLENTNAMETHANTHEY 

BEHATHOBTAI.\ED'FORU.\TOWinCH[oftheangels]HATHHESAIDATANY 

TIME 

ii.  Mamiscripts  coiitainin^  the  JV*et<»  Testament  or  the  Four 
Gospels,  -ivritten  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters, 
which  have  been  collated  and  cited  by  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament  {and  especially  by  JTetstein  and  Griesbach), 
who  preceded  Dr.  Scholz,  by  whom  their  notation  has  been 
retained,  with  the  exception  of  J^'iimbers,  12.87.98.  100. 
107.  Ill,  112.  122.aHfZ172. 

1.  The  Codex  Basileensis,  B.  VI.  27.  (noted  hy  Bengel 
Bas,  >.)  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except 
the  Revelation,  and  is  written  on  vellum  with  accents.  On 
account  of  the  subscriptions  and  pictures  which  are  found  in 
it  (one  of  which  appears  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
surnamed  the  Wise,  and  his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netus),  Wetstein  conjectures  that  it  was  written  in  their  time, 
that  is,  in  the  tenth  century.  Michaelis  and  Griesbach  have 
acceded  to  this  opinion.  Erasmus,  who  made  use  of  it  for 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  supposed  it  to  be  a  Latin- 
ising manuscript,  and  his  supposition  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Wetstein  ;  but  Michaelis  has  vindicated  it  from 
this  charge,  and  asserts  that  it  is  entitled  to  very  great 
esteem.  According  to  Hug,  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  very 
different  from  the  text  of  the  other  parts  of  the  book.  In  the 
Acts  and  E*pistles,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  Recension  ;  and  in  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Alexandrine  Recension. 

2.  The  Codex  Basileensis  B.  VI.  25.  (noted  by  Bengel 
Bas,  /3.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing 
the  four  Gospels.  Its  text  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan Recension.  It  was  used  by  Erasmus  for  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Codex  Cosendoncensis  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monastery  of  Canons  Regular  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Cor- 
sendonck  near  Tumhout.  It  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
century,  containing  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except 
the  Apocalypse.  It  was  used  by  Erasmus  for  his  second  edi- 
tion.  Wetstein  charges  it  with  being  altered  from  the  Latin. 

4.  The  Codex  Regius  84.,  formerly  2867.  (Stephani,  y.), 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  partially  collated  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  subsequent  editors,  and  for  the  first  time  through- 
out by  Dr.  Scholz,  who  states  that  its  text  is  composed  from 
the  Alexandrine  and  Constantinopolitan  Recensions, but  more 
frequently  agrees  with  the  last. 

5.  The  Codex  Regius  106.,  formerly  2871  (Stephani,  S.), 
contains  the  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
Gospels  with  Prologues  ;  it  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  exhibits  a  mixed  text.  It  was  collated 
throughout  by  Dr.  Scholz.  Extracts  from  it  were  given  by 
Dr.  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach. 

6.  The  Codex  Regius  112.,  formerly  3425,  and  then  2205. 
(Stephani,  e.),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  12mo.  It  contains  the  Gospel,  Acts,  and 
Epistles,  with  synaxaria,^  and  the  liturgy  of  Clirysostom. 
To  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  to 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  are 
prefixed  an  argument  and  index  of  chapters ;  to  the  remain- 
ing Catholic  Epistles  and  to  those  of  St.  Paul,  only  an  argu- 

»  Such,  Dn  Ilcnke  has  shown,  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, most  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  written  with  ver- 
milion, after  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  imperial  letters  patent,  which  were 
usually  written  In  red,  purple,  or  golden  characters.  Codicis  Uffenbach- 
iani  Recensus  Criticus,  pp.  5--7.  of  vol.  ii.  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicarum. 

9  On  the  import  of  this  word  see  note  I.  p.  235.  supra. 


ment.  This  manuscript  is  pronounced  by  Michaelis  to  be  of 
very  great  importance:  it  has  the  following  chasms,  which 
were  first  discovered  by  Griesbach,  *viz.  Matt.  i.  1. — ii.  21. ; 
xxvi.  33 — 53. ;  xxvii.  26. — xxviii.  10. ;  Mark  i.  2.  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter ;  and  John  xxi.  2.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel. 
The  various  readings  from  this  manuscript  given  by  Kuster 
and  Wetstein  are  very  inaccurate.  Matt.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv. 
were  the  only  three  chapters  actually  collated  by  Griesbach. 
It  w-as  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  Mark  i. — iv.  and  John  vii.  viii.     The  text  is  a  mixed  one. 

7.  The  Codex  Regius  71.,  formerly  23G6.  (Stephani,  f.), 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  written  on  vellum, 
and  containing  the  four  Gospels,  with  prologues,  synaxaria, 
the  Eusebian  canons,  and  ^figures.  The  text  for  the  most 
part  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension, 
though  there  also  are  very  many  Alexandrine  readings.  Dr. 
Schcm  collated  it  in  Mark  i. — vi.  and  John  iii.  8. 

8.  The  Codex  Regius  49.,  formerly  2242.  (Stephani,  ^\ 
is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  cor- 
rectly written,  in  folio,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  and  synaxaria  :  it  follows  the  Alexandrine 
Recension.  Michaelis's  account  of  this  manuscript  is  very 
perplexed  :  in  this  notice  we  have  adopted  the  numeration  of 
Dr.  Scholz,  who  not  only  saw  it,  but  collated  it  expressly  for 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

9.  The  Codex  Regius  83.,  formerly  2862.  (Stephani, «/?.), 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written,  according  to  the 
subscription,  in  the  year  1168,  while  Manuel  Porphyrogenne- 
tus  reigned  at  Constantinople,  Amaury  at  Jerusalem,  and 
William  II.  in  Sicily.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  and  synaxaria.  The  text  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension.  Kus- 
ter printed  extracts  from  this  manuscript,  which  were  retained 
in  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  editions  :  it  was  collated  by 
Dr.  Scholz  in  Matt.  i. — viii.,  Mark  i. — iv.,  and  Johniv. — viii. 

10.  The  Codex  Regius  91.,  formerly  2865.  and  2247. 
(Kuster,  Paris,  1),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Griesbach,  and 
of  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Scholz.  This  manu- 
script came  from  Greece :  for  the  subscription  states  that  it 
was  given  in  1439  to  the  library  of  the  Canons  Regular  at 
Verona,  by  Dorotheus,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  archbishop  of 
Mitylene,  who  was  present  at  the  synod  convened  at  Florence 
[in  1438]  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  synaxaria.  Kuster's  collation  is  by  no  means 
accurate :  and  many  remarkable  readings  were  omitted  by 
Wetstein,  according  to  Griesbach,  who  expresses  a  wish  for 
its  more  accurate  examination.     Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  for 

Mark  i iv.  and  John  iv. — viii.  The  text  of  this  manuscript, 

for  the  most  part,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Recension. 

11.  The  Codex  Regius  121.  and  122.,  formerly  3424. 
3.  and  3.^  jg  ^  small  octavo  manuscript  in  two  volumes,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz,  but  of  the  tenth 
century  in  the  judgment  of  Montfaucon.  It  is  neatly  exe- 
cuted, and  contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian 
canons.  Kuster  has  printed  some  readings  from  this  manu- 
script, which  was  collated  anevi^  by  Scholz ;  who  states  that 
its  readings,  for  the  most  part,  follow  those  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan Recension,  though  there  are  many  readings  pecu- 
liar to  the  Alexandrine  manuscripts. 

12.  The  Codex  Regius  230,  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on 
vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  the  Gospels,  with 
synaxaria,  the  Eusebian  canons,  prologues,  figures,  and  com- 
mentaries. A  very  few  instances  excepted,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  Recension,  It  was  collated  for  the  Gos- 
pels of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  Dr.  Scholz,  who  has  sub- 
stituted this  manuscript  for  No.  12.  of  Wetstein's  notation 
(*  12  of  Griesbach),  in  the  place  of  three  manuscripts  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  viz.  185."  (No.  120.  infra),  85.  (No. 
119.  in/m),  and  another  manuscript,  at  present  unknown,  the 
readings  of  which  and  this  number  had  been  confounded 
together  by  Wetstein. 

13.  The  Codex  Regius  50.,  formerly  2244."  (Kuster,  Pa- 
ris, 6.),  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  Scholz,  of  the  thirteenth  century  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  and  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
according  to  Griesbach.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with 
synaxaria,  and  follows  the  Alexandrine  Recension.  It  has 
the  following  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  i.  1. — ii.  21.  xxvi.  33 — 53, 
xxvii.  26.— xxviii.  10.,  Mark  i.  21—45.,  and  John  xxi.  2— 25. 
It  was  negligently  collated  ]}y  Kn>,ler  and  Wetstein,  and 
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more  diligently  by  Criesbach  ;  who,  in  those  parts  which  he 
collated,  discover<;d  not  fewer  than  six  hundred  various  read- 
inors  which  had  been  omitted  by  Kuster.  It  was  collated 
anew  by  M.  Tkfrtrup,  a  Danish  divine,  in  1797 ;  from  wiiose 
labours  Dr.  Uirdi'  and  Dr.  Schulz^  severally  obtained  nume- 
rous additional  various  readintrs. 

14.  The  Codex  Recjius  70.,  formerly  3424.  and  2396., 
(Kuster,  Paris,  7^),  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  very  neatly 
and  correctly  written  in  the  year  9G4,  as  appears  from  the 
subscription.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  Euse- 
bian  canons,  figures,  and  the  paschal  canon;  and  follows  the 
Constantinopnhtan  text.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  Matt. 
vii. — xxi.,  Mark  i. — vi.,  Luke  iii.  iv.  ix.  xi.,  and  John  iii. 
— ix. 

15.  The  Codex  Regius  64.,  formerly  2868.,  and  afterwards 
2232.  (Kuster,  Paris,  8.),  is  a  very  neat  copy  of  the  four 
Gospels,  of  the  tenth  century,  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
r/ictures,  and  synaxaria.  Extracts  from  it  were  given  by 
Kuster;  and  Dr.  Scholz  collated  the  chief  parts  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew,  ISIark,  and  John. 

16.  The  Codex  Regius  54.,  formerly  1881.,  is  a  neatly 
written  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  collated  by  Wetstein  ;  and  Dr. 
.Scholz  collated  tlio  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  select  passages 
from  the  other  Gospels.  The  text  of  this  manuscript  rarely 
departs  from  the  received  text ;  but  it  has  some  Alexandrine 
readings. 

17.  The  Codex  Regius  55.,  formerly  2083.,  and  after- 
wards 22 14.,  is  a  folio  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
containing  the  four  Gospels  witti  a  Latin  version.  Accord- 
ing to  Wetstein  and  Scholz,  it  was  written  in  France,  by 
George  Hermonymus  of  S|)arta,  who  was  Greek  professor  at 
Paris,  and  the  preceptor  of  IJudanis  and  Keuchlin.  Wet- 
stein examined  this  manuscript,  but  only  in  a  very  cursory 
manner,  according  to  Griesbach,  who  has  given  more  ex- 
tracts from  it.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  select  passages  of 
the  other  Gospels,  were  collated  by  Scholz,  who  states  that 
this  manuscript  very  rarely  departs  from  the  received  text. 

18.  The  Codex  Regius  47.,  formerly  2241.,  was  written 
in  the  year  1364;  it  contains  the  New  Testament,  with  pro- 
logues, synaxaria,  psalms,  and  hymns.  The  Gospels  and 
Acts  were  collated  by  Scholz,  who  examined  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament  cursorily.  Its  text  closely 
follows  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

19.  The  Codex  Regius  189.,  formerly  437.,  also  numbered 
1880.,  is  the  same  manuscript  which  Wetstein  cites  as  the 
Codex  Regius  1869.  It  was  written  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on  John, 
and  scholia  on  the  other  Gospels.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  there  are  some  changes 
which  have  been  introduced  from  an  Alexandrine  copJ^  This 
manuscript  was  collated  throughout  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

20.  The  Codex  Regius  188.,  formerly  1883.,  was  brought 
from  the  East  in  1669.  It  was  written  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on  Matthew, 
ana  the  commentaries  of  Victor,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  or 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  on  Mark ;  of  Titus  of  Bostra,  and 
other  fathers,  on  Luke ;  and  of  John  Chrysostom  and  other 
fathers  on  John.  Further,  there  are  scholia  written  in  the 
outer  margin ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  Gospel  are  disserta- 
tions on  various  topics  by  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Isidorus 
Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  Sophronius,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem, 
ana  others.  A  later  copyist  has  supplied  some  omissions  in 
the  text,  as  in  Mark  ix.  5.  37.  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  it  is  statc-d  that  this  Gospel  was  transcribed  from  accu- 
rate manuscripts,  and  collated ;  and  nearly  the  same  assertion 
is  made  at  the  close  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  The 
text,  for  the  most  part,  follows  the  Constintinopolitan  re- 
cension; but  it  has  many  Alexandrine  readings,  chiefly  in 
those  passages  which  have  been  altered  by  a  later  hand.  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  the  greater  part  of  this  manuscript. 

21.  The  Codex  Regius  68.,  formerly  28G0.  and  1007., 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  tenth 
century  on  vellum,  toffether  with  synaxaria,  written  on  paper 
by  a  later  hand.  W  etstein  cited  this  manuscript  only  on 
John  viii.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt  i. — xi.,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  John  iv.  v.  vii.  viii.  It  belongs  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

22.  The  Codex  Regius  72.,  formerly  ^^"^|*  (incorrectly  cited 
by  Wetstein  on  John  viii.  as  No.  2242.),  Colbertinus  2467,  is 

1  In  his  Varise  Lectiones  ad  Textum  iv.  Evangeliorum.    Hauniie,  ISOl. 
•  In  his  third  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  Berolini, 
1827.  8vo. 


a  manuscript  on  vellinn,  correctly  written  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  contains  the  four  (J'spels,  which  are  mutilated 
in  Matt.  i. — ii.  2.  and  John  xiv.  22.  to  xvi.  27.  Some  leaves 
are  transposed  by  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder.  Its 
orthography  and  text  coincide  with  those  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension.  This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  and 
also  by  Scholz,  who  states  that  there  are  traces  of  readings 
which  were  added  in  the  sixteenth  cetitury. 

23.  The  Codex  Regius  77.,  formerly  '^^'^^  and  3947,  Col- 
bertinus 3947,  contains  the  four  Gospels  written  on  vellum 
in  the  eleventh  century,  with  a  Latin  verson  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  i.  1. — ^iv.  18.,  which  very  rarely  differs  from 
the  Vulgate.  It  is  mutilated  in  Matt.  i.  1. — xvii.  Luke  xxiv. 
46.  to  John  ii.  20.,  and  in  xx.  xxi.  24,  25.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  chief  part  of  this  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Scholz. 

24.  The  Codex  Regius  178.,  formerly  2244,  Colbcrtinu> 
4112,  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels with  a  commentary,  and  with  synaxaria  which  appear 
to  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  It  is  mutilated  from 
Matt,  xxvii.  20.  to  Mark  iv.  22.  This  manuscript  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was 
collated  by  Scholz. 

25.  Tlie  Codex  Regius  191.,  formerly  1880,  Colbertinus 
2259,  is  a  folio  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  the  Gospel  with  scholia.  The  text  is  composed 
from  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  copies.  It  has  the 
following  chasms,  viz.  Matt,  xxiii.  1. — xxv.  42.  Mark  i.  1. 
—vii.  36.  Luke  viii.  31—41.  ix.  44—54.  x.  39.— xi.  4.  and 
John  xiii.  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  that  Gospel.  Many 
leaves  have  been  transposed  by  the  error  or  carelessness  of 
the  bookbinder ;  the  wiiole  of  this  manuscript  was  collated 
by  Scholz. 

26.  The  Codex  Regius  78.,  formerly  2244.  5.,  Colbertinus 
4078,  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  eleventh  centurj', 
neatly  and  correctly  written  by  one  Paul,  a  presbyter,  and 
containing  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary  and  the  Eusebian 
canons.  Its  text  almost  always  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ;  though  there  are  many  Alexandrine  read- 
ings.    It  was  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

27.  The  Codex  Regius  115.,  formerly  ^863,  Colbertinus 
6043,  in  Dr.  Mill's  notation  Colb.  1.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  neatly  and  correctly  written,  and  containing 
the  Gospels  with  synaxaria  and  pictures.  John  xviii.  3.  to 
the  end  of  that  gospel  is  written  on  cotton  paper,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Though  this  manuscript  has  not  a  few  pe- 
culiar readings,  and  such  as  are  common  to  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  yet  it  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan text.  It  was  collated  again  both  by  Wetstein,  and 
by  Scholz.  Michaelis  states  that  in  this  manuscript  many 
readings  have  been  erased,  and  others  substituted  in  their 
stead. 

28.  The  Codex  Regius  379.,  formerly  -^012,  Colbertinus 
4075,  (Mill,  Colb.  l.J  is  a  manuscript  of  the  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, not  very  correctly  written  :  it  chiefly  follows  the  Alex- 
andrine recension,  though  it  has  many  readings  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  received  text  and  to  itself.  It  contains  the 
Gospels  with  synaxaria,  and  it  has  the  following  chasms, 
Matt.  vii.  17. — ix.  12.  xiv.  33. — xvi.  10.  xxvi.  70. — xxvii. 
48.  Luke  xx.  19. — xxii.  46.  John  xii.  40. — xiii.  1.,  xv.  24. 
— xvi.  12.  xviii.  16 — 23.  xx.  20. — xxi.  5.  18 — 25.  It  was 
collated  anew  and  described  by  Scholz. 

29.  The  Codex  Regius  89.,  formerly  2860,  Colbertinus 
4705  (in  Mill,  Colb.  3.),  a  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  with  scholia,  and  fragments  of 
the  Eusebian  canons.  Some  lost  leaves  in  the  Gospels  of 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  have  been  added  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Though  it  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  it  has  numerous  Alexandrine  readings  which  have 
been  added  by  some  corrector.  This  manuscript  was  col- 
lated by  Scholz  in  Matt.  i. — v.,  and  John  v. — viii. 

30.  The  Codex  Regius  100.,  formerly  2860,  Colbertinus 
4444  (in  Mill,  Colb.  4.),  is  a  manuscript  written  on  paper  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  George  Hermonymus  of  Sparta ;  it 
contains  the  Gospels,  and  not  the  first  sixteen  chapters  only 
of  Matthew,  as  Mill  and  after  him  Wetstein  and  Griesbach 
have  asserted.  Its  text  varies  little  from  that  of  No.  17,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Scholz 
collated  it  for  select  passages  of  the  Gospels. 

31.  The  Codex  Kegius  94.,  formerly  2865,  Colbertinua 
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6083,  IS  a  manuscript  on  vollum,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prayers.  Many  parts  of  this 
manuscript,  which  were  ill  written,  have  been  erased.  The 
text  is  that  of  the  Constaiitinopolitan  family:  it  was  coUated 
by  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

32.  The  Codex  Regius  116.,  formerly  2860,  Colbertinus 
6511,  contains  the  Gospels,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  thir- 
teentli  f  entury  ;  but  Matt.  i.  1. — x.  22.  xxiv.  15 — 30.  Luke 
xxii.  3i. — John  iv.  20.  are  wanting.  This  manuscript  was 
evidently  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  its  text  is  mixed, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion.    It  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

33.  The  Codex  Regius  11.,  formerly  1871,  Colbertinus 
28'U  (in  Mill,  Colb.  8.  for  the  Gospels,  Colb.  6.  for  the  Acts, 
and  Colb.  7.  for  the  Epistles),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 
century  according  to  Scliolz,  and  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
according  to  Griesbach.  It  contains  part  of  the  proj)hets, 
and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  extremities  of 
almost  all  the  leaves  are  torn,  and  many  leaves  are  transposed 
by  the  book  binder.  It  agrees  throughout  with  the  Alexan- 
drine recension.  This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Wetstein, 
Griesbach  (in  Matt.  i. — xviii.),  Begtrup,  and  again  through- 
out by  Scholz. 

34.  The  Codex  Coislinianus'  195.,  is  a  manuscript  ele- 
gantly written  on  vellum,  on  Mount  Athos,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  contains  the  Gospels  with  a  catena,  prologues,  and 
figures.  The  text  closely  agrees  Avith  that  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  by  Scholz. 

35.  Codex  Coislinianus  199.,  contains  the  New  Testa- 
ment, written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century :  it  has  been 
corrected  in  many  places.  The  text  very  rarely  differs  from 
the  textus  receptus :  it  was  cursorily  collated  both  by  Wetstein 
and  by  Scholz. 

36.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  20.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century  on  vellum,  brought  from  Mount  Athos  :  it 
contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prefaces, 
and  commentaries.  The  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family ;  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  by  Scholz. 

37.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  21.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  with  scholia,  the  Eusebian  canons, 
synaxaria,  and  figures.  Its  text  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  Scholz. 

38.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  200.,  (Stephani  S-.)  is  a  ma- 
nuscript of  the  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Scholz,  but 
of  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Griesbach.  It  contains 
the  New  Testament,  except  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with 

figures,  and  is  mutilated  in  Matt.  xiv.  15 xv.  30.  xx.  14. 

-— xxi.  27.  and  Mark  xii.  3. — xiii.  It  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension  ;  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  Scholz. 

39.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  23.,  formerly  315.,  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  century :  according  to  the  subscrip- 
tion it  was  presented  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Athanasius  on 
Mount  Athos  in  the  year  1218.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels 
with  commentaries,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion ;  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 
This  manuscript  was  presented  to  Louis  IX.  king  of  France, 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  Palajologus. 

40.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  22.,  formerly  375.,  a  manu- 
script of  the  eleventh  century,  brought  from  Mount  Athos, 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  commentaries  and  the  Euse- 
bian canons.  It  is  defective  from  John  xx.  25.  to  the  end. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

41.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  24.,  formerly  141.,  contains 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  with  commentaries,  and 
was  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Wetstein,  and  again  cursorily  by  Scholz. 

42.  The  Codex  Medic^us  Pithoei  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels,  the  readings  of  which  were  extracted  by  Peter 
Pithou,  and  written  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550.  These  readings  were  communicated  to  Dr. 
Mill  by  Mr.  Bernard,  the  purchaser  of  that  copy ;  and  from 
Mill  they  have  been  copied   by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and 

«  The  Codices  Coisliniani  derive  their  name  from  Coislin,  Bishop  of 
Metz,  to  wlioni  they  were  bequeathed  by  the  celebrated  Cliancellor  Se- 
guier,  who  died  m  1672.  They  are  described  by  Montfaucon  in  the  "Bib- 
liotheca  Coisliniana,  olim  Seguieriana."  Paris,  1715,  folio.  (March's 
Michaelis,  vol.  li,  part  ii.  p.  728.) 


Scholz.  Amelotte,  who  professes  to  have  used  this  manu- 
script, states  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  collect  at  Troves 
in  his  time  (the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century).  Ur. 
Scholz  sought  for  it  in  vain  in  the  different  libraries  of  France, 
and  says  that  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  city  of  Troves.  The 
readings  of  this  manuscript  coincide  with  those  of  the  Alex 
andrine  recension. 

43.  The  Codex  Gr^cus  4.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal 
at  Paris,  formerly  called  the  Codex  San-Maglorianus,  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  in  two  volumes 
4to. :  the  first  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons; 
the  second,  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension ;  Amelotte  and  Simon  both  used  this 
manuscript;  which,  from  the  subscription  to  the  second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  appears  to  have  been  written  at  Ephesus. 
It  was  collated  for  select  chapters  by  Scholz. 

44.  The  Codex  Missy  anus,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  4949  of  the  additional  manuscripts),  is  a  manuscript  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  (Caesar  de 
Missy  procured  from  Mount  Athos,  and  collated  for  Wetstein, 
to  whom  he  communicated  its  readings.  Like  all  other 
manuscripts  brought  from  that  mountain,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

45.  The  Codex  Baroccianus  31.,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  1.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels  on  vellum,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  figures.  It  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  after- 
wards in  select  passages  by  Griesbach. 

46.  The  Codex  Baroccianus  29.,  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  2.)  was 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, with  synaxaria,  the  Eusebian  canons,  and  figures.  It 
was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  was  afterwards  examined  by 
Griesbach  for  readings  on  Mark  xii.  which,  he  asserts,  had 
been  neglected  by  Dr.  Mill. 

47.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  6.)  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing  the  four  Gospels. 
Archbishop  Usher  was  the  first  who  procured  extracts  from 
this  manuscript,  which  were  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  whence  they  were  taken  by  Mill 
and  by  subsequent  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

48.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  7.)  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  Gospels  with 
scholia,  and  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mill. 

49.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Roe.  1.  contains  the  four 
Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  which  were  collated  by 
Mill.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

50.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Laudianus,  D.  122.  (in  Mill, 
Laud.  1.),  contains  the  Gospels  with  commentaries:  it  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  more 
accurately  by  Griesbach  on  Mark  iv. — vii.  and  Luke  viii.  ix. 
This  manuscript  is  defective  from  Matt.  i.  1.  to  ix.  36.  xii. 
3 — 24.  and  xxv.  20 — 31.  and  John  v.  18.  to  the  end.  Mark 
xiv.  40.  to  the  end  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 

51.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Laudianus,  C.  715.,  63  (in 
Mill,  Laud.  2.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  prologues.  It  has 
many  readings  in  common  with  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.     It  was  collated  by  Mill  and  Griesbach. 

52.  The  CoDEX  Bodleianus,  Laudianus,  C.  28.  (in  Mill, 
Laud.  5.)  was  written  in  the  year  1286,  and  contains  the 
Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  first  by  Mill,  and  afterwards  more  accurately 
by  Griesbach,  on  Mark  iii.  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.  and  John  v.  1 — 5. 
vii.  53. — viii.  19. 

53.  The  Codex2  Seldeni  1.,  written  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  :  it  follows  the  Constantinopoli' 
tan  recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mill. 

54.  The  Codex  Seldeni  2.,  written  in  1338,  contains  the 
Gospels  with  synaxaria,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.     It  was  collated  by  Mill. 

55.  The  Codex  Seldeni  3.,  written  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, also  contains  the  Gospels  with  synaxaria.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Mill,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

56.  The  Codex  Lincolniensis  1.,  belonging  to  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford,  was  written  in  1502.     It  contains  the  Gos- 

a  The  Scldon  Manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 
Oxford. 
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pels,  and  "follows  the  Constantinopolitnn  recension.     It  was 
collated  by  Bishop  Walton  and  Dr.  Mill. 

57.  The  Codex  Maodalensis  1.,  belonging  to  Maada- 
len  College,  Oxford,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles, 
Psalms,  and  Hyinns.  It  was  written  in  tne  eleventh  century, 
and  is  defective  in  Mark  i.  1 — II.,  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  1  and  2  Corinthians.  It  was  collated  by  Bishop 
Walton,  Hammond,  and  Mill,  and  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan  family. 

58.  The  Codex  Nov.  Coll.  l.,in  the  library  of  New  Col- 
ege,  Oxford,  is  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles.  It  was  collated  by 
Walton,  and  ftlill.  Dr.  Scholz  has  not  indicated  with  what 
recension  this  and  the  two  following  manuscripts  agree. 

59.  The  CoDEX  Gonvilli  et  Caii  Is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels  Ijplonging  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     It 


was  collated  hy  Walton,  carefully  examined  by  Mill,  and 
inspected  by  Wetstcin. 

60.  The  Codex  Cantaruigiensis,  Dd.  9.  G9.  formerly 
Mori  1.,  contains  the  Gospels  very  neatly  written  on  paper, 
in  1297,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  a  more  modern  hand.  It  has 
the  Ammonian  sections,  without  reference  to  the  Eusebian 
canons;  and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill. 

61.  The  Codex  Montfohtianus  or  Montfortii,  also  called 
DuBLiNENSis,  is  a  manuscript  containing  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Usher.  It 
derives  its  name  of  Montfortianus  from  having  oelonged  to 
Dr.  Monlfort,  previously  to  coming  into  Usher's  possession. 
It  has  acquired  much  celebrity  as  being  supposed  to  be  the 
only  manuscript  that  has  the  much-contested  clause  in  1  John 
v.  7, 8.  of  which  the  following  is  a  fac-siraile  : 


oC*,"  yf  i/Slj(PV  CfJ<xiipJJ 

pouA^  if  Jiv  otxx>tf/,  TCiApj  AoJofj  KctcTivQC  ajcov 
K^  CwToc  Jig^S^  cV  <}(n:  \<cul  rf^X  ^(n^oi/^pTO 

judflopioAf  T^v  ofyufy  Xau^-^afOjxCv.KM^pl^'pta  Tw 


In  English,  literally  thus, 

for  there  arc  three  that  bear 
witn[css]  in  heaven,  father,  word,  and  holy  spirit,  And  these 
three  are  one*  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witn[css]  on  earth, 
spirit,  water,  and  blood*  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater,  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which 
he  hath  testified  of  Ixis  son. 

The  CoDF.x  Montfortianus  is  the  same  manuscript  which 
«vas  cited  by  Erasmus  under  the  title  of  Codes  Britannicus, 
who  inserted  the  disputed  passage  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament  on  its  authority.  It  is  written  in  small 
Greek  characters  on  thick  glazed  paper,  in  duodecimo,  and 
without  folios.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  fac-simile)'  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  most 
probably  written  in  the  tk.'rieenth  century,  from  the  similarity 
of  its  writing  to  that  of  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  time. 
He  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  existed  before  the  invention  of 

Erinting,  and  is  inclined  to  think  it  tlie  work  of  an  unknown 
old  critic,  who  formed  a  text  from  one  or  more  manuscripts 
in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  sparing  of  liis  own  conjectural  emendations,  as  it 
possesses  various  readings  which  exist  in  no  manuscript  yet 
discovered.  But  how  far  the  writer  has  in  any  place  fiith- 
fully  copied  the  text  of  any  particular  ancient  manuscript, 
is  more  than  can  be  determined.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  Mr.  Martin  claimed  for  this  manuscript  so  early 
a  date  as  the  eleventh  century.  But  Bishop  Marsh,  after 
Griesbach,  contends  that  it  is  at  least  as  modern  as  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century.  The  Codex  Montfortianus,  he 
observes,  "made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1520:  and 
that  the  manuscript  had  just  been  written,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, is  highly  probable,  because  it  appeared  at  a  critical 
juncture,  and  its  appearance  answered  a  particular  purpose.* 

«  Our  cnsravin?  is  copied  (by  permission)  from  the  fac-simile  prefixed 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sarrcd  Litera- 
ture, I'-Jino.  London,  1S07.  Tliis  fac-simile  was  traced  by  the  accurate  hand 
of  tlie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College  ;  by  whom  Dr. 
Clarke's  engraving  was  collated  with  the  original  manuscript,  so  as  to 
reprc.«!pnt  it  witli  the  utmost  fidelity. 

»  "  Erasmus  had  pubhshed  two  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  one  in 
1516,  the  other  in  1519,  both  of  which  were  without  the  words  that  begin 
with  £'■  Til  c-jpxi'.u,  and  end  witli  if  r>i  yt,  in  the  di.sputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7, 8.  This  omission,  as  it  was  called  by  those  who  paid  more  deference  to 
the  Latin  translation  than  to  the  Greek  original,  e.xposed  Erasmus  to  much 
censure,  though,  in  fact,  the  complaint  was  for  iwnaddition.  Erasmus, 
therefore,  very  properly  answered,  '  Addendi  de  meo,  quod  Gr<Bcis  deest, 
provjnciam  non  susceperam.'  He  promised,  however,  that  though  he  could 
not  insert  in  a  Greek  edition  what  he  had  never  found  in  a  Greek  manu- 
ecript,  he  would  insert  the  passage  in  his  next  edition,  if  in  the  mean  time 
a  Greek  MS.  could  be  discovered  which  had  the  passage.  In  less  than  a 
year  after  that  declaration,  Erasmus  was  informed  that  there  was  a  Greek 
MS.  in  England  which  contained  the  passage.  At  the  same  time  a  copy  of 
the  p.-issagc,  as  contained  in  that  MS.,  was  communicated  to  Erasmus  :  and 
Crasnius,  as  he  had  promised,  inserted  that  copy  in  his  next  edition,  which 
was  published  in  liSi" 

Vol.  I.  2  H 


But,  whether  written  for  the  occasion  or  not,  it  could  not 
have  been  written  very  long  before  the  fifteenth  century; 
for  this  manuscript  has  the  Latin  chapters,  though  the  )tt>pt\du± 
of  Eusebius  are  likewise  noted.  Now  the  LatiJi  chapters 
were  foreign  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek  Church,  before  the 
introduction  of  printed  editions,  in  which  the  Latin  chapters 
were  adopted,  as  well  for  the  Greek  as  for  the  Latin  'I^sta- 
ment.  Whatever  Greek  manuscripts  therefore  were  written 
with  Latin  chapters,  were  written  in  the  West  of  Europe, 
where  the  Latin  chapters  were  in  use.  They  were  written 
by  the  Greeks,  or  by  the  descendants  of  those  Greeks,  who 
fled  into  the  West  of  Europe,  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  who  then  be^an  to  divide  their  manuscripts  ac- 
cordinop  to  the  usage  ofthe  country,  in  which  they  fixed 
their  abode.'  The  Dublin  manuscript,  therefore,  if  not  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  in  the  third 
edition  of  Erasmus,^  could  hardly  have  been  written  more, 
than  fifty  years  before.  And  how  widely  those  critics  have 
erred  in  their  conjectures,  who  have  supposed  that  it  was 
written  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  Latin  chapters  were  not  invented  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury.* But  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
composition  of  the  Dublin  manuscript,  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  text  of  that  manuscript,  which  is  a  servile  imitation  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  how  it 
follows  the  Vulgate  at  the  place  in  question.  It  not  only 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  in  the  insertion  of  the  seventh 
verse :  it  follows  the  V  ulgate  also  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
verse,  having  ^ittcc,  where  all  other  Greek  manuscripts 
have  Tn'Hjjux.:  and  in  the  eighth  verse  it  omits  the  final  clause 
which  had  never  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
was  not  omitted  even  in  the  Latin  manuscripts  before  the 
thirteenth  century.^  Such  is  the  character  or  that  solitary 
manuscript,  which  is  opposed  to  the  united  evidence  of  all 
former  manuscripts,  including  the  (^odex  Vaticanus,  and  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus.""  Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  date  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  can  be  earlier  than 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  uncollated  parts  of 
this  manuscript  were  collated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett, 

»  "There  are  three  Greek  manuscripts  with  the  Latin  chapters  in  th«» 
ITuiversity  Library  at  Cambridge,  marked  Ilh.  6.  12.  Kk.  5.  35.  and  LI.  2.  13. 
That  which  is  marked  LI.  2.  1.3.,  and  is  evidently  the  oldest  ofthe  three,  wa."< 
written  at  Paris  by  Jerom  of  Sparta,  for  the  use  and  at  the  expense  of  a 
person  called  Bodet,  as  ajipcars  from  the  subscription  to  it.  Now  Jerom  of 
Sparta  died  at  the  beginning  ofthe  sixteenth  century." 

*  "  The  third  edition  of  Erasmus  lias  1  John  v.  7.  precisely  in  the  words 
ofthe  Dublin  MS." 

»  See  p.  213.  supra. 

•  "  Here  there  is  an  additional  proot  respecting  the  age  of  the  Dublin 

■>  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  23 — 26.  See  also  his  letters  to 
Mr.  .\rcbilearini  Travis.  (Leipzig,  1795,  Svo.)  Pref  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  xxiii.  in  the 
notes.  Michaelis^  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  284 — 287.  part  li  pp.  755  -759.  Dr.  A- 
Clarke's  Succcssioa  of  BacroU  Literature,  pp.  86—92. 
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of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wilh  Wetstcin's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament ;  boarinnin<T  wilh  Rom.  ii,  ^.nd  ending- with 
the  Apocalypse,  includinjr  also  a  collation  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  from  chap.  xxii.  27.  to  chap,  xxviii.  2.  This  col- 
lation, comprising  thirty-five  pages,  forms  the  third  part  of 
his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel. 

62.  The  Codex  Cantabrigien"is  K.  k.  5.  35.,  formerly 
belonging  to  Henry  Googe,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels, 
written  on  paper  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  readings  were 
first  printed  in  the  London  Polyghtt,  whence  they  wore 
copied  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  It  fol- 
•ows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

63.  The  Codex  Usserii  1.,  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, where  it  is  marked  D.  20.,  is  a  folio  manuscript  on  vel- 
lum, containing  the  four  Gospels  with  commei'.taries.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  rtcension.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  this  manuscript  were  given  in  Bishop  FelFs  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John.  It  was  collated  for  Dr.  Mill  on  all  tlie  Gospels  by 
Richard  Bulkley.  Wetstein  suspected  that  this  manuscript 
is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  which  Griesbach  remarks  is 
scarcely  probable. 

61.  The  Codex  Usseru  2.,  also  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin (F.  1.),  formerly  belonged  to  a  Dr.  Goad.  It  is  a  manu- 
script on  vellum,  in  8vo.  containing  the  Gcsnels,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Mill  and  Wetstein 
conjectured  that  this  is  the  same  manuscript  which  Bishop 
Walton  quotes  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott 
by  the  abbreviation  Em.  as  belonging  eitlier  to  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  or  perhaps  to  some  fellow  of  that  Col- 
lege. This,  however,  is  far  from  being  certain.  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  have  severally  omitted  the  readings 
of  the  manuscript  Em.  Henry  Dodwell  gave  extracts  from 
this  manuscript  to  Bishop  Fell ;  and  Richard  Bulkley,  to 
Dr.  Mill. 

65.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5776.,  formerly  cited  as  Co- 
vellianus  1.,  is  one  of  five  manuscripts,  brought  from  the 
East  by  Dr.  John  Covell :  it  contains  the  Gcsj;els,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  prologues,  and  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Mill.  Griesbach  merely  says  that  it  is  not  very  ancient. 
Scholz  refers  it  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

66.  The  Codex  Thom^  Gale,  contams  the  Gospels  with 
synaxaria,  part  of  the  Eusebian  canons  and  scholia.  It 
agrees  wnlh  the  Cogstantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated by  Mill.     No  age  has  been  assigned  to  this  manuscript. 

67.  The  Codex  Huntingtonianus  2.,  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
was  brought  from  the  East  by  Dr.  Robert  Huntington.  It 
contains  the  Gospels,  and  is  imperfect  from  John  vi.  64.  to 
the  end.     This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill. 

68.  The  Codex  Wheleki  L,  now  belonging  to  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  was  brought  from  the  East  by  Sir  George 
Wheler.  It  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill.  Michaelis  states  that  it  was 
written  in  the  year  1502. 

69.  The  Codex  Leicestrexsis  derives  its  name  from  be- 
inc  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  Leicester:'  it  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  written  by  a  mo- 
dern hand,  partly  on  paper,  and  partly  on  vellum,  chiefly  the 
former,  and  is  referred  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  noted  by  Dr.  Mill  by  the  letter  L., 
in  the  first  part  of  Wetstein's  New  Testament,  (^odex  6!). ; 
in  the  second,  37. ;  in  the  third,  31. ;  and  in  the  fourth,  14. ; 
and  by  Griesbach,  69.  The  book  of  Acts  is  inserted  between 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  Saint  James.  This 
manuscript  is  defective  from  tlie  beginning  as  far  as  Malt, 
xviii.  15.,  and  has  also  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Acts  x. 
45. — ^xiv.  7.  Jude  7.  to  the  end  of  that  Epistle,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  part  of  Rev.  xix.  It  has  many  peculiar  readings ; 
and  in  those  which  are  not  confined  to  it,  this  manuscript 
chiefly  agrees  with  D.  or  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  :  it  also 
harmonizes  in  a  very  eminent  manner  with  the  old  Syri.ic 

t  In  a  critique  on  the  second  edition  ofthis  work,  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
for  January,  1S22  (vol.  xvii.  N.  S.  p.  S3.),  it  is  slated,  that  when  the  writer 
of  that  article  made  inciniry  respecting  the  Codex  Leicestrcnsis,  it  was  no 
jonger  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Town  Ilall  at  Leicester.  Anxious, 
for  the  interest  of  sacred  literature,  to  ascertain  the  real  fact,  the  author 
of  the  present  work  requested  Mr.  Combe  (an  eminent  bookseller  at  that 
place,  to  whom  he  thus  gladly  makes  his  acknowledgments),  to  make  the 
requisite  investigation.  The  result  of  Mr.  Combe's  critical  researches  is, 
that  the  Codex  Leicestrcnsis  is  still  carefully  preserved.  Mr.  C.  further 
collated  the  author's  accoimt  of  it  (which  had  been  drawn  up  from  the 
notices  of  Wetstein  and  Michaeiis)  with  the  manuscript  itself,  and  this  col- 
lation has  enabled  him  to  make  the  description  above  given  more  complete 
zs  well  as  more  correct.     INote  to  the  third  edition.] 


version  ;  and,  what  further  prrves  it.s.  value,  several  re^.dinffs, 
which  Dr.  Mill  fcund  in  it  alone,  have  been  confirmed  oy 
other  manuscripts  that  belong  to  totally  different  countries. 
Tlie  Codex  Lnceslrensis  was  first  collated  by  him,  and  after 
wards  more  accurately  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  learned  editor  of 
Novatian's  works,  whose  extracts  were  used  by  Wetstein. 
There  is  another  and  still  more  accurate  transcript  of  Mr.  J.'s 
collation  in  his  copy  of  Mill's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  is  now^  preserved  in  the  library  cf  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, wliere  it  is  marked  O,  e,  1.^ 

70.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  LL.  2.  13.,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  formerly  belonged  to 
a  Mr.  Bunckle,  and  afterwards  to  Bishop  More.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  and  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Paris,  by  George  Hcrm':>nymus,  of  Sparta,  from  whom  we 
have  a  few  ether  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  iTestament.  It 
was  collated  by  Mill,  and  perhaps  by  Wetstein. 

71.  The  Codex  Ethesius  (so  called  because  it  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  bishop  of  Ephesus)  is  now  in  the  archiepi?co- 
pal  library  at  Lambeth,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Thomas 
Traherne,  together  with  a  collection  cf  its  various  readings^ 
which  were  printed  by  Mill.  It  was  written  in  1166,  and 
contains  tlie  Gospels  with  scholia.  For  the  most  part  it 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

72.  The  Cor-EX  Harleianus  5647.,  formerly  cited  as 
Johnsonii  (from  T.  Johnson,  a  bookseller,  who  lent  it  to 
Wetstein  for  collation  before  it  was  sent  into  England),  is  a 
very  elegantly  written  manuscript  en  vellum,  of  the  eleventh 
centur}',  which  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on 
M'ltthew,  and  various  readings  on  Matthew  and  Luke.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

73.  The  CoDEX  Wakii  1.,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr. 
W^ake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Christ's  College,  Oxford.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  Eusebian  canons. 

74.  The  Codex  Wakii  2.,  also  belonging  to  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  is  a  manuscript,  containing  the  Gospels,  written 
on  Mount  Athos,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  imperfect 
in  iNIntt.  i.  1 — 14.  v.  30. — vi.  1.  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
manuscript  were  collated  by  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  for  Wet- 
stein. 

75.  The  CoDEX  Genevensis  19.,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  with  prologues,  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  figures.  The  text  aCTces  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family :  it  has  a  few  readings  in  common  with  other 
manuscripts,  especially  No.  6.  (see  p.  238.  supra.)  Wetstein 
says  that  he  saw  it  in  the  year  1714.  Scholz  collated  it  in 
some  select  passages;  and  Professor  Cellerier,  of  Geneva, 
also  specially  collated  Matt.  i. — ^xviii.,  and  Mark  i. — v.  for 
his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

76.  The  Codex  Cssareus  Vindcbonensis  (in  Lambecius's 
catalogue  28.)  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with 
prologues,  synaxaria,  and  figures.  It  w^as  WTitten  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  collated  by  Gerard  Von  Maes- 
tricht,  and  most  accurately  by  Alter. 

77.  The  Codex  C^esareus  Vindoeonensis  (in  Lambecius 
29.,  and  in  Nessel's  catalogue  114.),  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  very  neatly  and  correctly  written,  contain- 
ing the  Gospels,  with  commentaries,  the  Eusebian  canons, 
prologues,  figures,  paintings,  and  synaxaria,  which  last  have 
been  added  by  a  more  recent  hand.     It  was  collated  by  Alter. 

78.  The  Codex  Carpzovianus  was  formerly  in  th^  pos- 
session of  John  Gottlob  Carpzov,  of  Leipzig,  on  the  death  of 
whose  grandson,  at  Helmstadt,  it  was  purchased  bv  Nicholas 
Siguier  Jancovich,  of  Vadass,  ia  Hungary,  whither  it  was 
taken.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  twelfth  century 
according  to  Griesbach;  and  almost  always  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Boerher  collated  it  for 
Kuster's  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Test.iment ;  and  Scholz  col- 
lated it  in  select  passages  for  his  edition. 

79.  The  Codex  Georgii  Douz/e  (by  whom  it  was  brought 
from  Constantinople)  was  seen  by  Gomer  at  Leyden,  on  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel.     Scholz  conjectures 

2  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  parti,  pp.  35.5— 3.57.  partii.  pp.  749,  750.  Bishop  Marsh 
adds,  "This  copy  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  with  Jackson's  marginal  read- 
ings, is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  which  deserves  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public.  It  contains  the  result  of  all  his  labours  in  that  branch  of 
literature  ;  it  supplies  many  ofthe  defects  of  Mill,  and  correctsmanif  of  hia 
errors:  and,  besides  quotations  from  manuscripts  and  ancient  versions,  it 
contains  a  copious  collection  of  readings  from  many  ofthe  fathers,  which 
have  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  collated,  or  wlioUy  neglected."  Ibid, 
p.  750  „      ,. 

3  Traherne's  or  Traheron's  Manuscript  Collectn>n  of  Various  Readings, 
from  the  Codex  Ephesius,  is  now  in  the  British  MHScum,  among  the  Burney 
MSS.  No.  24. 
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that  it  is  the  Codex  Liigdunensis  Batavorum  74.     It  contains 
the  Gospels  with  a  LaUii  v(;rsion,  and  is  imperfect. 

80.  '1  tie  CoDKX  Ghtevii  formerly  hulonged  to  the  celebrated 
critic  .John  George  (Jraivius,  and  afterwanls  to  the  Itev.  John 
Van  der  Hafren.  It  contains  the.  Gosj)els,  written  in  tlie 
twelfth  century.  According  to  Wetstein,  who  saw  it,  this 
manuscript  was  collated  by  13yna;us  in  ICyi. 

81.  Certain  Greek  manuscripts,  which  are  mentioned  in  a 
revision  of  the  Latin  llibl<^,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

82.  Certain  Greek  manuscripts  cited  by  Laurentius  Valla 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Latin  New  Testament.  As  he  has 
given  no  descrij)tion  of  thc^m,  and  has  not  distinguished  tiic 
readings  of  one  manuscript  from  those  of  another,  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  ascertain  them :  IJishop  Marsh,  who  is 
followed  oy  Dr.  Lolze  in  his  edition  of  Welstein's  Prolego- 
mena, supposes  that  tiiey  arc  stfll  preserved  in  some  of  the 
libraries  of  Italy.  The  various  readings  extracted  by  Valla 
are  such  as  are  generally  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  least 
antiipiity  and  the  lea^t  value.. 

83.  'I'he  Codex  Monacensis  518.  (Augustanus  1.  of  Ben- 
gel's,  Wetstein's,  and  Griesbach's  notation),  is  a  neatly  and 
accurately  written  manuscript,  of  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
taining the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension.  Tliis  manusoript  is  described  by 
Ignatius  Ilardt  in  his  catalogue  of  Greek  MSS.  at  Munich: 
it  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

84.  The  Codex  Monacensis  5GS.  (Augustanus  2.  in  Bengel, 
Wetstein,  and  Griesbach),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
century,  also  described  by  Hardt,  and  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages by  Scholz.  It  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1 — 18.  xiii.  10 — :J7.  xiii. 
4'2.-«xiv.  3.  xviii.  25. — xix.  'J.  xxi.  33. — xxii.  4.,  and  in  Mark 
vii.  13.  to  the  end.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  tcxf. 

85.  The  Codex  Monacensis  5G9.  (Augustanus  3.)  contains 
only  some  loose  leaves  of  the  four  Gospels,  on  vellum,  writ- 
ten in  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension,  and  is  described  by  Hardt.  Dr.  Scliolz 
collated  it  anew  for  his  edition. 

8G.  The  Codex  Posoniensis,  also  called  Bj'zantinus,  be- 
cause it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comne- 
nus,  was  written  at  least  before  the  year  1183.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  prologues,  and 
was  collated  by  Bengel. 

87.  The  Codex  'I  revirensis  formerly  belonged  to  Cardi- 
nal Cusa;  it  contains  the  Gospel  of  ISt.  John  with  a  catena, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century.  Cordier  (or  Corderius) 
printed  it  in  his  catena  of  Greek  Fathers  on  that  Gospel.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
by  Scholz,  who  has  numbered  it  S7.,  in  the  place  of  the 
Codex  Mosquensis  (Matthaji  v.)  which  he  has  numbered 
250.,  infra. 

88.  The  iManuscript  cited  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  as  being  ancient.  It 
contains  the  Gospels.  Wetstein  says  that  it  is  like  those 
which  he  has  described  under  the  numbers  G3.,  72.,  and  80. 


(See  pp.  242,  243.  sKju-a.) 
89.    i'he  Codex  Gottinc 


<gensis,  formerly  called  Gehlianus, 
from  its  possessor,  A.  G.  Gehle,  was  written  in  llOo,  and 
contains  tiie  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  by  Gehle  in  1729, 
and  again  by  Mattha-'i,  who  numbers  it  20. 

90.  The  Codex  Joannis  Fabiu,  Daventriensis,  was  wnritten 
by  John  Faber,  a  Dominican  monk,  of  Deventer,  who  in  the 
sixteenth  century  copied  it  from  a  manuscript  written  in  the 
year  1293.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  Pauline  Epistles, 
Acts,  and  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Epistle  of  J  ude  is  written 
twice,  and  from  two  different  copies.  Faber  collated  this 
manuscript  with  a  very  ancient  copy  which  had  belonged  to 
lohn  VVessel  of  Groumgen,  to  whom  it  had  been  presented 


by  Pope  Sixtus  IV 
Griesbach 


taber's  manuscri})t  was  collated  by 


91.  The  Codex  Perronianus,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Perron,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  which  Monifau- 
con  refers  to  the  tenth  century.  He  communicated  the  ex- 
tracts which  were  inserted  by  Dr.  Mill. 

92.  The  Codex  AndrejE  Faeschii  1.  derives  its  name 
from  Andrew  Faesch,  secretary  of  the  republic  of  Basle,  its 
proprietor.  It  contains  tlie  Gospel  of  I\tark  with  the  com- 
nientai-y  of  Victor,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. It  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  who  has  not  specilied 
its  age. 

93.  The  Codex  Gravii  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is  cited 
by  Vossius  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Luke  iii. 


94.  The  Codex  Andrew  Faeschii  2.  contains  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  with  a  commentary.  It  was  collated  bv 
Wetstein.  •' 

95.  The  Codex  Lincolniensis  2.  is  a  manuscript  of  the    • 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  containing  Luke  xi.  2. — xxiv.  53., 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  (with  the  exception  of  three  leaves), 
with  a  commentary  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  - 
It  fdlows  the   Constantinopolitan  recension.     This  manu- 

scri|)t  wds  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  on  John  v vii.  by  the 

late  learned  Professor  Nicoll  for  Scholz. 

90.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  A.  3.  37.,  was  written  by 
John  Trithemius,  abbot  of  Spanheim,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  text  of  which  ap- 
pears to  coincide  with  that  of  the  Alexandrine  recension.  It 
was  collated  by  Walton  and  Mill,  and  again,  on  John  iii.  and 
iv.,  by  Griesbach. 

^  97.  The  Codex  Hirsaugiensis,  a  manuscript  of  St.  .Tohn's* 
Gospel,  written  in^lSOO  by  one  Nicholas,  a  monk  of  Hirsau, 
who  seems  to  hav'e  copied  it  from  Trithemius's  manuscript 
(No.  96.),  with  which  it  agrees.  Scholz  asserts  that  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Griesbach  (who  followed  him)  are  in  error,  when 
they  designate  this  manuscript  as  the  Codex  Giessensis  et 
Ullenbachianus,  because  it  never  belonged  to  the  library  of 
the  university  at  Giesscn,  or  to  Uifenbach's  library.  Dr.  S., 
however,  appears  himself  to  be  mistaken.  Bengel,  who  made 
use  of  this  manuscript,  expressly  says  that  it  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Z.  C.  von  UlTenbach  ;  and  a  manuscript  has 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Schulze,  in  the  university  library 
at  Giessen,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Uflenbach,  and 
had  been  collated  by  Mains,  whose  extracts  are  likewise  pre- 
served in  that  library.  The  identity,  therefore,  of  the  two 
manuscripts  seems  to  be  sufficiently  ascertained.  Bishop 
Marsh,  likewise,  compared  the  extracts  from  the  Codex 
Giessensis  with  Wetstein's  quotations  from  the  Codex  Hir- 
saugiensis, and  found  that  their  readings  are  not  contradictory 
to  each  other.' 

98.  The  Codex  Bibliothec«  BoDLEiANiE,  E.  D.  Clarkii 
4.,  is  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
D.  Clarke:  it  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  figures,  and 
seldom  departs  from  the  received  text.  Scholz,  who  collated 
it  in  Matt.  vi.  ix.  x.,  and  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.,  has  numbered  this 
manuscript  93.,  in  place  of  the  Tubingen  fragment  which 
Griesbach  has  noted  with  the  letter  R. 

99.  The  Codex  Lipsiensis,  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul  (No. 
18.  of  Matthaei's  notation),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth 
century  collated  by  Mattha;i,  and  containing  Matt.  iv.  8. — 
v.  27.  vi.  2. — XV.  30.  and  Luke  i.  1 — 13.,  with  fragments  of 
synaxaria.  Scholz  has  substituted  this  manuscript  in  place 
of  the  Codex  Rutgersii,  used  by  Daniel  Heinsius  in  hia 
Excrcitationcs  Sacra;,  which  is  noticed  infra,  under  No.  155. 

100.  The  Codex  Eubeswaldianus  is  a  manuscript  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Baron  Paul,  of  Eubeswald.  It  waa 
used  by  Wagenseil ;  a  reading  has  been  taken  from  it  in  John 
viii.  G.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  is,  most  probably,  the 
same  manuscript  on  vellum  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
university  library,  at  Pesth  in  Hungary.  He  describes  it  aa 
containing  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  with 
index  of  chapters,  the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  and 
scholia,  added  by  a  later  hand  on  paper.  The  text  foUowa 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Some  later  hand  has  also 
added  numerous  corrections. 

101.  The  Codex  Uffenbachianus  3.  contains  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  text  agreea 
with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  almost 
unifonnly  with  that  of  the  printed  editions.  Bengel  thought 
that  it  was  transcribed  from  some  Basle  edition  ot  the  Nevr 
Testament. 

102.  The  Codex  Medic^us  is  an  unknown  manuscript, 
from  which  some  unknown  person  wrote  extracts  in  the  mar- 
gin of  Plantin's  edition  of  1591.  These  extracts  were  printed 
by  Wetstein.  This  manuscript  contains  fragments  from  Matt, 
xxiv.  to  Mark  viii.  1. 

103.  The  Codex  Regius  193,  is  a  folio  manuscript  of  the 
eleventltocentury,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine. Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  same  manuscript 
from  which  Emeric  Bigot  communicated  a  few  extracts  to 
Courcelles  or  Curcellffius.  It  follows  the  ConstantinopolitJui 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

104.  The  Codex  Vignerii  is  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
century,  containing  the  four  Gospels.  It  was  collated  by 
Bigot,  whose  extracts  were  printed  by  Wetstein, 

>  Bcngelii  Apparatus  Cri:icu?,  p.  9.    Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii 
p.  74t>. 
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105.  The  Codex  Ebneriancs  is  a  very  neat  manuscript  cf 
the  New  Testament  in  quarto,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Hieronymus  Ebner  von  Eschenbach  of  Nuremberg,  from 
whom  Its  appellation  is  derived  :  it  is  now  the  property  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  is  deposited  among  tlie  other  pre- 
cious manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The 
Codex  Ebnerianus  contains  425  leaves  of  vellum,  and  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  comprised  in  this  volume,  excepting  the  Book  of 
Kevelation  :  each  page  contains  27  lines,  at  equal  distances, 
excepting  those  in  which  the  different  books  commence,  or 
which  are  decorated  with  illuminations.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  manuscript  there  has  been  added  a  table  of  the  order  of 
reading  the  four  Gospels,  yearly ;  which  is  followed  by  three 


ecclesiastical  5'ear,  and  a  menology  of  the  Greek  church.  All 
these  additions  (as  appears  iVom  a  note  appended)  wert 
written  A.  M.  G999,  corresponding  with  the  year  1391  of  our 
computation,  by  one  .loasaph,  a  calligraphist.  The  book  is 
bound  in  inassy  silver  covers,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  in 
the  act  of  pronouncing  a  blessing.  Above  his  head  is  the 
following  inscription,  m  square  letters,  exhibiting  the  style 
in  which  the  capitals  are  written  : — Aso^ct*  a/xc^»3-cv  tcv  Smk^.^ 
o-'.v  £\a;^/(7Ttv  l^cvujMic  'icvKitKfji.'.'v  Kit  TKV  cuu-xv  avT'.v.  "Lord,  bless 
the  least  of  thy  servants,  Hieronymus  Gulielmus,  and  his 
family."  Of  the  style  of  writing  adopted  in  the  body  of  the 
manuscript  the  annexed  engraving  will  afford  a  correct  idea, 
and  at  the  same  time  exemplify  the  abbreviations  frequent  iu 


other  tables  of  lesson^  for  particular  days  and  seasons  of  the    Greek  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 


(LuToJ  ^(/^  ^6u  JVe  6P  >  prt  rop€p  ®6;^ClaJ^■ 
f^cOHHf^    Koch  Q^cDH  iIh,   S<f>CO<' <^P  «■  P  ^-^M*^ 
M>    ^  S  <$>  cij  c  cp  TK  crii_©'Xl'cj.  cj>  mV  ^  ♦  ^^^  Hoiaj 

^C\ill}^a"^  ouTooM>y0£P£ic-M-a-jpTopio4J.  iti  ^ 


This  fac-simile  comnriscs  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Saint  John^s  Gospel:  the  abbreviations,  though 
2?^TfT1^t'']^  uniformly  the  same,  do  not  interpo'se 
W^tSn  fi  '^"'u'^yu^^  ^^«  ^^^y  P=^^»^al  «f  the  manuscript. 
Wetstein  though  he  has  admitted  it  into  his  catalogue,  has 

rnfn.V'%^[  n  °"lyi»/he  eighteenth  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel;  bcholz,  who  has  briefly  noticed  this  manuscript,  did 
not  examine  it.  Michaelis  has  classed  it  among  the  uncol- 
lated  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.-     It  is  to  be  hoped 

•A  ^n'^w"'  ^'■  T,-  '^'"'^''P-  P-  ^3-  ^P'  Marsh's  MichaMia  vol  ii  nart  i  d 
iL.i.    Ue  Murr-a  Memorabilia  Bibliothec«  Norimbergensi.srpurlu'^pp.  IW 


that  some  learned  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  will 
publish  a  collation  of  all  the  various  readings  which  may  be 
found  in  this  manuscript. 

106.  The  Codex  "V^'iNCHELSE ANUS  derives  its  name  from 
its  owner,  an  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  This  manuscript  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  and  was  written  in  the  tenth  century;  its 
text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  that  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension.     It  was  collated  by  J.  Jackson,  whose  extracts 

—131.,  whore  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  is  minutely  drsi-iibed  and  illustrated 
with  thirteen  plates  of  illuminations,  &c.,  vvhii-h  are  very  curious  in  au 
antiquarian  point  of  view.  Our  fac-siuiile  is  c.ov  cU  from  one  of  I)e  Murr's 
plates. 


Sect.  II.  §  4.] 
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Cffisar  do  Missy  communicated  to  Wetstein,  by  whom  they 
wore  printed. 

107.  The  Codex  Bibmothec^  Bodi-eiana:,  K.  D.  (^larkii 
C,  contains  the  Gospels,  whicli  are  written  by  diderent 
hands:  it  rarely  departs  froin  the  received  or  Constaiitino- 
)olitan  text.     It  was  collated  by  Scholz,  in  Matt.  vi.  ix.  x., 

ark  V.  vi.,  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.,  and  John  v.  vi.  Dr.  S.  has 
substituted  this  manuscript  for  No.  107.  of  VVetstein's  and 
(iriesbach's  notation,  it  being  the  same  which  they  have 
numi)ered  201. 

lOrt.  The  ('oDEX  Parrhasii  formerly  belonged  to  Aulus 
.laniis  Parrhasius  :  it  is  now  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienne. 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  folio,  written  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  (in  Scholz's  opinion)  at  Constantinople.  This  manu- 
script contains  the  Gospels  with  a  commentary,  the  Eusebian 
canons  and  fijrures,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion.    It  has  neen  collated  by  Alter,  Birch,  and  Scholz. 

10!).  The  {^odex  51I{>.  in  the  British  Museum,  formerly 
cited  as  Mcadii  1.  and  Askewii,  is  a  manuscript  in  three 
volumes;  of  which  511G  contains  the  Gospels;  5115,  the 
Acts,  and  (>atholic  Kpistles;  and  5117,  the  hpistlos  of  Saint 
Paul.  Seholz  says  lliatthis  manuscript  was  written  in  132G. 
The  CoiiEX  Havianus,  now  in  the  royal  li!)rary  at 


110. 


Berlin,  formerly  belontred  to  .John  Have  of  Upsal.  It  con^ 
tains  the  New  Festament  in  two  volumes,  written  in  the  six- 
teenth c(Mitury ;  the  |iriiicii)al  part  of  which  is  copied  from 
the  (yomj)lutpnsian  edition,  anil  the  remainder  from  Robert 
Slephens  s  third  edition.  It  was  collated  and  minutely  de- 
scrib(Hl  by  Wetstein,  Gricsbach,  and  Pappelbaum. 

111.  The  CoDKX  Bibi/othecjE  Bodi.eiana;,  K.  D.  (^larkii 
7.,  contains  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  imperfect  from  .lobn  xx. 
25.  to  the  end  ;  and  was  collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt.  vi.  ix. 
X.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.,  and  .lohn  v.  vi.  Dr.  S,  has 
substituted  this  manuscript  for  the  collection  of  Velesian 
readings  (of  which  an  account  is  given  below),'  which  Wet- 
stein and  Griesbach  had  severally  numbered  111. 

112.  The  ("oDEx  BiBLioTHEc.c  Boni.EiANVE,  E.  D.  Clarkii 
10.,  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons:  it  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  there  are  some 
Alexandrine  readings,  and  many  errors.  This  manuscript 
was  collated  on  Matt.  v.  ix.  x.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  Luke  iv.  v.,  and 
John  V.  vi.,  by  Dr.  Scholz,  who  has  substituted  it  under  this 
number  for  the  Barberini  Readings,  or  collation  of  twenty-two 
Roman  manuscj-ipts,  ten  of  which  contained  the  Gospels, 
mvide  by  John  Matthew  Caryophilus,  which  was  published 
by  Pierre  Poussines  (Petrus  Possinus)  at  the  end  of  a  Greek 
catena  on  St.  Mark,  printed  in  1073.  Dr.  Mill  inserted  these 
extracts  among  his  various  readings ;  but  as  it  was  not  known 
for  a  long  time  what  had  become  of  the  Barberini  manu- 
scripts, and  as  the  readings  of  the  Barberini  collation  are  for 
the  most  part  in  favour  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  Wet- 
stein, Sernler,  and  other  Protestant  divines,  accused  Poussines 
of  a  literary  fraud.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  acquitted  by 
Isaac  Vossius,  who  found  the  manuscript  of  Caryophilus  in 
the  Barberini  library  ;  and  the  imputation  against  the  veracity 
of  that  eminent  Greelv  scholar  has  been  completely  destroyed 
by  M.  Birch,  a  learned  Danish  divine,  who  recognised  in  the 
Vatican  library  six  of  the  manuscripts  from  which  Caryophi- 
lus had  made  extracts.     These  six  manuscripts  will  be  found 

«  Jolin  Louise  de  la  Cerda  inserted  in  his  Adversai-ia  Sacra,  wliicli  ap- 
peared at  Lyons  in  HiOO,  a  collation  of  sixteen  manuscripts,  vvliich  bad  been 
made  by  Pedro  Faxardo,  Marquis  of  Velo/,.  From  these  manuscripls  the 
Kiarquis  inserted  various  readings  in  his  ropy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but 
without  specifying  what  manuscripts  in  particular,  or  even  how  many,  in 
general,  were  in  favour  of  cacli  ((uoted  reading.  The  remarkable  agree- 
ment between  the  Vek'sian  Readings  and  those  of  the  Vulgate  e.\cite<l  the 
Eusiiicions  of  Mariana*  wlio  conununicated  theni  to  Ue  la  Cerda)  that  Veto/ 
had  made  use  only  of  interpolated  manuscripls,  that  had  been  corrected 
agreeably  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  subsrtiuently  to  the  council  of  Florence. 
However  this  may  be,  the  collation  of  Velez  will  never  be  of  any  utility  m 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  unless  the  identical  manuscripts, 
which  he  made  use  of,  should  hereafter  be  discovered  in  any  Spanish 
library.  But  this  discovery  must  be  considered  as  hopeless  after  the  labo- 
rious and  careful  researches  made  by  Hishop  .Marsh,  relative  to  the  colla- 
tion of  Velez,  who  (_he  has  proved  lo  dtmonstraliun)  did  not  collate  one 
single  Greek  or  Latin  manuscript,  but  look  his  various  lections  from  Robert 
Stephens's  edition  of  the  Z.rt//«  Vulgale,  published  at  Pans  in  lo40 :  that 
the  object  which  the  marquis  had  in  view,  in  frainin"  tl-.is  collection  of 
readings,  was  to  support,  not  the  Vulgate  in  general,  but  the  text  of  this 
edition  in  particular,  wherever  it  varied  from  the  text  of  Stephens's  Greek 
Testameni  printed  in  l.")oO;  and  that  with  this  view  he  translaled  into  Greek 
the  readings  of  the  forcncr,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  except  where 
Stephens's  Greek  margin  supplied  him  with  the  readings  which  lie  wanted, 
where  he  had  only  to  transcribe,  and  not  to  translate.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  pp.  351—354.  part  ii.  pp.  824,  e'25.  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Marsh's  Letters 
to  Arclulcacon  Travis,  p.  67.  and  the  Appendix  to  that  work  (pp.  2,'3— 044.), 
in  which  a  minute  detail  of  the  Velesian  Readings  is  given,  as  also  in  Chris- 
tian Benedict  Michaelis's  Tractaiio  Critica  de  Variis  Lectionibus  Novi 
TestainenU;  §§  87— S9.  (pp.  96— lOL)  4to.  Halse  Magdeburgicffi,  1749. 


in  this  catalogue,  under  the  letters  B.  (pp.  221—226.)  and  S. 
(p.  235.)  supra,  and  undt-r  the  numbers  127.  129.  141.  and 
144.  'Ilic  remainder,  Scholz  thinks,  may  be  found  amona 
the  Vatican  manuscripts,  numbered  159 — 168.  infra. 

113.  The  (JoDEX  Harleiam's,  1810.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  Eu- 
sebian canons,  figures,  pictures,  and  synaxaria,  added  by  a 
later  hand.  It  was  colteted  by  Griesbach  in  select  passages, 
and  f jllows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

114.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5540.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  marginal  notes  of  a 
later  date,  many  of  which  have  nearly  disappeared.  It  fol- 
lows the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  was  collated  by  Gries- 
bach in  select  passages. 

115.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5559.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  :  it  is  defective  in  Matt 
i.  1.— viii.  10.  Mark  v.  23—36.  Luke  i.  78.— ii.  10.  v 
4 — 15.  and  John  xi.  2. — xxi.  25.  It  has  a  mixed  text,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Scholz ;  but  Griesbach,  by  whom  it  was  collated 
in  Matt.  viii. — xi.,  considers  its  numerous  peculiar  readings 
as  nothing  more  than  bold  conjectures. 

116.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5567.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  synaxaria,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  according  to  Scholz.  (Jriesbach, 
however,  attaches  but  little  value  to  it.  He  collated  the 
whoh^  except  the  last  chaptei^  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

117.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5731.  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Bentley  :  it  was  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century  by  an  illiterate  tianscriber,  and  it  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  fragments  of  a  Icctionary,  the  Puise- 
bian  canons,  and  synaxaria.  Griesbach,  who  collated  it  in 
some  select  passages,  states  that  it  has  many  readings  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

118.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Marshii  24.  (which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Archbishop  Marsh,  of  Armagh),  is  a  codex 
leFciiptus  ofthe  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  four  Gos- 
pels; but  the  original  writing  can  no  longer  be  traced,  so  as 
to  determine  upon  what  treatise  the  Gospels  were  written. 
It  is  defective  in  Matt.  i.  1. — vi.  3.  Luke  xiii.  35.— xiv.  20. 
xviii.  8.— xix.  9.  and  John  xvi.  25.— xxi.  25.  These  chasms 
have  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand.  Griesbach,  who  col- 
lated it  in  select  passages,  considered  it  as  having  an  eclecjic 
text,  Iiut  Scholz  states  that  it  for  the  most  part  agrees  with 
the  Alexandrine  recension. 

119.  The  Codex  Regius,  85.  (formerly  2865*.)  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  which  were  written  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :  its  readings  are  intermingled  by  Wetstein  with  those 
of  the  manuscript  No.  12.  (p.  233.  s^tpra.)  It  seldom  varies 
from  the  received  text.  It  was  partially  collated  by  Gries- 
bach . 

120.  The  Codex  Regius  158\  (if.  of  Robert  Stephens's' 
notation)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
originally  Contained  the  Gospels :  its  readings  are  also  inter- 
mingled by  Wetsttin  with  those  of  the  manuscript  No.  12. 
It  rarely  departs  from  the  received  text.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  is  lost,  and  there  are  other  chasms. 

121.  The  Codex  Genovekensis,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  contains  the  lour 
Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  written  in  the  year  1284.  It  is 
defective  in  Matt.  v.  21. — viii.  24.,  and  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  Scholz  states  that  it  is  net  known 
where  this  manuscript  is  now  preserved  :  he  could  not  find 
it  either  in  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  or  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris. 

122.  The  Codex  Meermannianus  116.  derives  its  name 
from  its  fcrmer  possessor,  M.  Meerman,at  the  sale  of  whose 
library  it  was  purchased  by  a  private  individual,  but  has 
since  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Leyden.  It  was  written  tow^ards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  all  the 
Epistles;  but  it  is  defective  in  Acts  i.  1 — 14.  xxi.  14. — xxii. 
28.  Rom.  i. — vii.  13.  1  John  iv.  20.  to  the  end  ;  the  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  This 
manuscript  was  first  collated  by  Dr.  Dermout,  in  his  Col- 
lectanea Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum ;  and  the  various 
readings  discovered  by  him  are  incorporated  by  Dr.  Schulz 
in  his  third  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Griesoach's  Greek 
Testament,  where  it  is  numbered  246.^  As  the  manuscript, 
which  Griesbach  had  numbered  122.  is  the  same  which  ne 
had  previously  numbered  97.  (p.  243.  supra).  Dr.  Scholz 
has  substituted  the  Codex  Meermannianus  in  its  place. 

•  «  Dernjout,  Collectanea  Critica  in  N.  T.  pars  i.  p.  14. 
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123.  The  Codex  Cesareus  Vindobonensis  (Lambecii 
3C.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
with  prologues,  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures.  Some 
emendations  have  been  inserted  by  another  hand.  It  was 
collated  by  Alter  and  Birch,  and  frequently  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

124.  The  Codex  C^esareus  Vindobonensis  (Lambecii 
31.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelt'th  century:  it  has  been  collated  by  Tres- 
chow,  Birch,  ajid  Alter.  It  is  of  very  great  importance,  and 
agrees  with  the  Godex  Cantabrigiensis  in  not  less  than 
eighty  unusual  readings;  with  the  Codex  Ephremi  in  up- 
wards of  thirty-five;  with  the  Codex  Regius  23G1.  or  Sle- 
phani  »,  in  fifty;  with  the  Codex  Basilecnsis  in  more  than 
tifty,  and  has  several  which  are  found  in  that  manuscript 
alone;  with  the  Codex  Regius  2244-.  in  sixty  unusual  read- 
ings; and  with  the  Codex  Colbertinus  2844.  in  t\vent3'-two. 
It  chiefly  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

125.  The  Codex  Ca;sareus  (Kollarii  6.),  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
taining the  Gospels.  Its  text  frequently  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Alexandnne  recension  :  it  was  collated  by  Treschow, 
Birch,  and  Alter. 

126.  The  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  XVI.  16.  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  four  Gospels;  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  x?p4\si^,  prologues,  and  portraits  of  each 
evangelist.  Heusinger,  by  whom  its  existence  was  first  an- 
nounced to  the  learned,  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in 
the  tenth  century.  But  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Sholz, 
after  Knittel  (by  whom  it  has  been  copiously  described),' 
refer  it  to  the  eleventh  century.  Knittel  states  that  a  modern 
hand,  later  than  Erasmus's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
has  officiously  corrected  the  text  in  several  places.  He  fur- 
ther adds,  that  the  text  seems  occasionally  Latinized,  and 
that  the  copyist  has  frequently  omitted  part  of  the  text, 
which  omissions  are  specified  by  Knittel ;  but  at  other  times 
he  has  repeated  those  almost  immediately  preceding,  and 
has  sometimes  committed  manifest  mistakes  in  writing. 
This  manuscript  also  has  many  remarkable  readings ;  and 
occasionally  there  is  an  uncial  letter  in  the  midst  of  a  word, 
for  instance  in  Matt.  xv.  1.  7rf>GTEf,-^'.vTui,  mM\  22.  ^w«  x-mx- 
Nat«.  This  occurrence  of  an  uncial  letter  Knittel  considers 
as  a  proof  that  the  original  of  this  manuscript  must  have 
been  an  ancient  codex.  The  liturgical  notices  which  are 
interspersed,  together  wilh  a  summary  of  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar  with  which  the  manuscript  terminates,  are  written 
in  a  hand  evidently  different  from  that  which  wrote  the  pre- 
faces and  Gospels.  The  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  xxviii.  18 — 20.,  is  written  in  a  cruciform  manner, 
thus: — 

7tpc,<ri- 

•  Kuvna-tiy 

avTK' 

ci  Si  e- 

i{TTit<rctv, 

KiW  TTpc 
(T&Sm  0  }>i<riv;,  iK^KhtTiv  atuTO/c, 

cvpaytf  KM  in  ym.    Tlcptuiiim;  /u 

6«TSU- 
<rXTi 

■r*  s9w, 

Ti;  nurcu;  tt( 
TO  ovof^x  Tcu  na.Tp;? 

KAl    TCU    Tl'M    KM    TCU 

aytsu  nv&i,uu.To;'   SJucrxcv 
T(z    avTcv;    Tyfiiv    7ra.VT<t 

Oa-5t  (VIT(t\UfA>tV  UfAIV    K-JU    l- 

Jcv,  syu  f/.ib'  vy.m  Ufxi  7rdL<rxc 
«f  TCU   etiCbVos.     a/uw.  t   + 


<  Knittel,  Neue  Kritiken  fiber  1  Job.  v.  7.  p.  365.  et  seq.  or  pp.  231—234. 
in  tlie  Rev.  W.  A.  Evanson'a  translation  of  tliis  work,  entitled  "New  Cri- 
ticisms on  the  celebrated  Text  1  John  v.  7."  London,  1329.  8vo.  Knittel 
announced  his  intention  of  printing  all  the  readings  of  thh  inanuscripl»but 
U  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  published. 


In  English,  thus : — 


they  wor- 
shipped 


him : 
but  some 
doubted. 
And  Jesus 
coming  spake        unto         them, 

saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  mc  in 
heaven  and  m  earth.     Go  ye,  make 
disci- 
ples of 

all 
nations, 
baptiz- 
ing them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  teach- 
ing them  to  obsei-ve  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  I 
o,  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.     Amen,  f  f  f  f 

Knittel  conjectures  that  this  cruciform  mode  of  writing  may 
have  been  a  prolific  source  of  various  readings,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  disruption  of  the  words.  Dr.  Scholz  states 
that  this  manuscript  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

127.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  3 19.,  of  tlie  twelfth  century, 
contiiins  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons :  there  are 
emendations  by  a  later  hand.  The  whole  of  this  manuscript 
was  collated  by  Birch ;  its  text  frequently  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Alexandrine  recension.^ 

128.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  .356.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues.  It  was  inspected  by 
Birch ;  and  its  text  appears  to  harmonize  with  tliat  of  the 
Ccnstantinopolitan  recension. 

12J.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  35S.,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
with  scholia,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  appears  to 
coincide  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

130.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  359.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Latin  version,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  a  Latin  copyist.  It  frequently  agrees  with  t!ie  Constai>- 
tinopolitan  recension,  but  for  the  most  part  it  follows  the 
Alexandrine  family. 

131.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  360.  formerly  belonged  to 
Aldus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Paul :  it  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Aldus  appears  to  have  consulted  it  for 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  frequently  agrees  in 
its  peculiar  readings  with  this  manuscript,  which  for  the 
most  part  harmonizes  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
though  it  has  numerous  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 

132.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  3G1.,  of  the  eleventh  cenlurj', 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures. 

133.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  363.  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  synaxaria. 

134.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  364.,  alA  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  'canons 
and  figures. 

135.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  365.  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  figures,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  first  twenty-six  leaves  have  been  supplied  by  a  later 
hand,  on  paper. 

138.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  665.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with  the 
commentary  of  Euthymius. 

137.  The  (^ODEX  Vaticanus  756.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary. 

138.  The  CoDEX  Vaticanus  757.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commcntarjr :  it  was  collated 
in  selectpassages  by  Birch  and  Scholz. 

139.  The  CoDEX  Vaticanus  758.,  of  (he  twelfth  century, 

a  The  Codices  Vatican!  Nos.  127—137.  were  wholly  or  partially  collated 
by  Birch. 
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:;ontains  tho  Gospels  (X  Liilie  ami  John,  with  a  commentary. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Birch  and  Scholz. 

140.  The  (yODEX  Vaticanus  1158.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, splendidly  written  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  century, 
with  the  Kusebian  canons  and  fi^rures.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  partially  collated  by 
Scholz. 

141.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1160.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  New  Testament,  with  synaxaria  :  it  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  sele(;t 
passafres  by  Scholz. 

142.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1210.  contains  the  Goppols, 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Psalms.  Numerous  roadintrs  are  written 
on  t\ui  marf)in:  in  the  Gospels  it  for  tiie  most  part  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and  tlic  following 
manuscripts,  Nos.  113,  144.  M(]— 157.  159— ir,2.  KM— 171. 
173—175.  177—180.  and  182—199.  were  collated  wholly 
or  in  part  by  Drs.  Birch  and  Scholz. 

143.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1229.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

141.  The  CoUEX  Vaticanus  1254.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Ensebian  canons.  It 
appears  to  fi  llow  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

145.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1548.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  :  it  is  defective 
in  Luke  iv,  15. — v.  3G.,  and  in  John  i.  1 — 2G.  The  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Luke,  to  the  twenty-first,  inclusive,  has 
been  added  by  another  hand.  Numerous  emendations  occur 
in  the  text,  and  various  readings  in  the  marj^in. 

14G.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  '  5.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with  a 
commentary.     It  ftllows  the  C(,'nstanlinopolitah  recension. 

147.  The  CoDEX  Palatino-Vaticanus  89.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  tlic  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

148.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  13G.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia  on  the 
betrinning  of  St.  Matthew.  It  follov/s  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  but  it  has  some  Alexandrine  readings. 

149.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  171.,  of  the  four- 
teenlii  century,  contains  the  New  Testament  adapted  to  eccle- 
siastical use:  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

150.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  189.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
and  synaxaria :  it  follows  tne  (constantinopolitan  ftimily. 

151.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  220.,  of  the  eleventh 
centur}',  contains  the  Gospels,  with  tiie  Eusebian  canons, 
and  scholia:  it  has  a  mixedjtext. 

152.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  227.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  and  pro- 
logues.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

153.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  229.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  and 
synaxaria:  it  has  a  mixed  text,  but  chiefly  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

154.  The  Codex  Alexandrino- Vaticanus^  28.  was  writ- 
ten in  1442,  and,  according  to  the  opii^ion  of  Scholz,  in  Italy. 
It  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
tact,  and  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

155.  The  Codex  Alexanduino-Vaticanus  79.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  to  which  are  prefixed 
some  readings  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolit;in  recension.  Scholz  is  of  oj-.inion  that  this 
was  the  manuscript  which  Wctstein  had  formerly  numbered 
99.,  and  which  was  also  consulted  by  Daniel  Heinsius  for 
his  Exercitalmies  iiacrse. 

15G.  The  Codex  A lexandrino- Vaticanus  189.,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

157.  The  Codex  Urbino- Vaticanus''  2.  appears  to  have 
been  written  for  the  use  of  John  II.  emperor  oi  the  East,  who 
succeeded  Alexius  in  the  empire  in  1118.     It  contains  the 

>  The  Codicps  Palalino-Vaticano  are  so  called,  because  thev  were  pre- 
spntea  to  the  Vatican  Library,  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  by 
Maximilian,  Elector  of  Havana:  they  forineily  belonged  to  the  Electors- 
Palatine. 

»  The  Codices  AleiandrinoVaticani  formerly  belonged  to  Alexandrina 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  abdicated  her  throne,  and  went  to  reside 
at  Rome,  where  she  embraced  the  Romish  faith.  Pope  Alexander  XII. 
presented  them  to  tile  Vatican  Library. 

»  The  Urbino- Vatican  Library  at  Rome  is  a  collection  of  books,  removed 
from  Urbino  to  Rome,  by  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  added  them  to  the  Vati- 
caji  Librarj". 


Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  pictures,  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  Chronicle  of  Hippolytus,  and 
a  preface  from  Chrysostom.  Scholz  states  that  it  was  tran- 
scribed from,  and  collated  with,  some  very  ancient  Jerusalem 
manuscripts,  preserved  in  a  monastery  of  the  Holy  Mountain 
[Athos].  It  sometimes  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  but  it  has  very  numerous  Alexandrine  readings. 

158.  The  Codex  Pii  II,  Vaticanus  53,  contains  the  ho^- 
pels,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons.     There  are  various  readings  inserted  in  the  margin. 

159.  The  Codex  Barberinianus'  8.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, written  in  tlie  eleventh  century:  its  text  follows  the 
Constantinopolit;in  rtcension. 

IGO.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  9.,  written  in  the  year 
1123,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  synaxaria:  it  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

161.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  10.,  of  tlie  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels :  it  is  imperfect  in  John  xvi.  4. — xxi.  25. 

1G2.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  11.,  written  in  the  year 
11G3,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  and 
figures. 

103.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  12.,  written  in  Syria  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  only  the  sections  of  the  Gos- 
pels usually  read  in  churches,  together  with  fragments  of  the 
r]uscbiau  canons.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

1G4.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  13.,  written  in  1040,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria. 
It  chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  but  it 
has  many  Alexandrine  readings. 

165.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  14.  formerly  belonged  to 
Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  John  Pontanus,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  tiie  Barberini  Librarj'.  It  was  written  by  a 
Roaian  monk  in  the  year  1197,  with  the  Latin  version,  Euse- 
bian canons,  and  synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Constzmtinopo- 
litan  family. 

166.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  115.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  Luke  ix.  33. — xxiv.  24.,  and  John.  It  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  frequently,  also, 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

167.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  208.,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  which  follow  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan text. 

168.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  211.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of 
Theoplivlact.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

169.  ^rhe  Codex  Vallicellianus  B.  133.  belongs  to  the 
library  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella,  a  library  at  Rome  be- 
longing to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  of  San  Eilippo  Neri:  it 
contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  with 
prologues,  figures,  and  synaxaria. 

170.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  C.  61.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  The  last 
chapters  of  Saint  Luke,  and  many  chapters  of  Saint  Jfhn, 
have  been  written  by  a  later  hand.  It  tollows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

1-71.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  C.  73.  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  text  follows  the 
Alexandrine  recension, 

172.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  F,  90.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  Birch  and  Griesbach,  contains  the 
Gospels ;  but  Scholz  slates  that  it  now  contains  only  the 
Pentateuch,  with  which  the  Gospels  were  formerly  bound. 
It  is  not  known  where  the  Gospels  are  now  to  be  found. 

173.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1983.  (formerly  S.  Basilii 
22.),  written,  according  to  Scholz,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  the  use  of  some  church  in  Asia  Minor,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  is  defec- 
tive in  Jolin  xiii.  1 . — xxi.  25.,  and  almost  every  where  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

174.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2002.  (formerly  S.  Basil.  41.) 
was  Avritten  in  the  year  1063,  and  contains  the  Gospels.  It 
is  defective  in  Matt.  i.  1. — ii.  1,  and  John  i.  1 — ^27.  and  viii, 
47.— xxi.  25, 

175.  The  CodexVaticanus  2020..( formerly  S.BasiL  119,), 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament,  with 
scholia  on  the  Acts,  It  is  defective  in  Matt.  i.  1. — iv,  17. 
Some  various  readings  have  been  added  in  the  margin.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  frequently 
has  Alexandrine  readings. 

*  The  Codices  Rarberiniani  derive  their  name  from  the  library  founded 
in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  by  the  cardinal  Francis  Barberia^  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 
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176.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2113.  (formerly  S.  Basil. 
152.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  accom- 
modated to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  10. 
—X.  13.  and  John  i.  1—29. 

177.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  formerly  Basil.  163.,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
imperfect  in  John  i.  1 — 29. 

178.  The  Codex  Angelicus  A.  1.  5.,  in  the  library  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Augustinians  at  Rome,  contains  the  Gospels 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  in  the  twelfth  century :  it 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension,  and  is  imperfect  in 
John  xxi.  17.  to  the  end. 

179.  The  Codex  Angelicus  A.  4. 11.  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Some  leaves  have  been  added,  by  a  later  hand,  on 
paper,  in  which  the  chasms  occurring  iu  it  have  been  sup- 
plied. This  manuscript  is  accommodated  to  ecclesiastical 
use,  and  mostly  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

180.  The  manaecript  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  formerly  Borgiae  2.,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  which  are  added  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  Apocalypse,  and  some  apocryphal  books 
which  bear  the  date  of  the  year  1284.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

181.  The  manuscript  belonging  to  Francis  Cardinal  de 
Zelada  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

182.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  11.,  of  the  twelfth 
centiiry,  contains  the  Gospels.  The  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension is  followed  by  all  the  Codices  Laurentiani,  No. 
182—198. 

183.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  14.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  Eusebian  canons, 
and  synaxaria. 

184.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  15.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues. 

185.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  16.,  written  by  one 
Basilius  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  with 
prologues  and  synaxaria. 

186.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  18.,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Leontius  a  calligrapher,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prologues,  and  commen- 
taries. 

187.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  23.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and  paintings. 

188.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  25.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria. 

189.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  27.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  pro- 
logues and  synaxaria. 

190.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  28.,  written  in  the 
month  of  July,  1385,  contains  the  Gospels. 

191.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  29.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues. 

192.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  30.,  also  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues. 

193.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  32.,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons  and  figures.     It  has  been  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use. 

194.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  33.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  figure  of  St.  John  the 
apostle,  and  with  commentaries. 

195.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  34.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  commentaries, 
and  synaxaria. 

196.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VIII.  12.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  red  letters,  with  a 
catena  and  figures. 

197.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VIII.  14.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  and  fragments 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  with  coiimien- 
taries. 

198.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  256.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons. 

199.  The  Codex  5.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
the   Benedictine   order  of  Santa  Maria,  contains   the  Gos- 

•pels,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  figures,  Eusebian 
canons,  scholia,  and  iambic  verses.  It  agrees  with  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  Dr.  Birch  col- 
lated this  manuscript,  and  also  those  numbered  200 — 202. 
204—208.  211—214. 

200.  The  Codex  6.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  same  monks, 
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of  the  tenth  ccnturj',  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  prologues,  fragments  of  an  oration  against  the  Arians 
by  Gregory  the  Theologian,  and  S3''naxaria.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

201.  The  Codex  701.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  friars- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  was  written  in  the  year  1359.  It 
contains  the  New  Testament,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  manuscript  from  whicVi  Wetstein 
quoted  some  various  readings  out  of  Lamy's  treatise  De  Eru- 
dUione  Jpostolorum,  and  wiuch  he  numbered  107.,  referring 
it  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

202.  The  Codex  705.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  friars- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxa- 
ria, written  in  the  twelfth  century. 

203.  The  Codex  707.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  friars- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  of  the  fifteen  century,  contains  the 
New  Testament  written  in  modern  Greek.  Dr.  .Scholz  states 
that  he  does  not  know  where  the  MSS.  Nos.  199 — 203.  are 
at  present  to  be  found. 

204.  The  Codex  Bononiensis  6 10.,  belonging  to  the  canons 
regular,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  written  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

205.  The  Codex  Venetus  5.  (in  the  library  of  Saint  Mark 
at  Venice)  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  con- 
tains the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  it  is  allied  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine 
family. 

206.  The  Codex  Venetus  6.,  written  partly  on  vellum  and 
partly  on  paper,  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

207.  The  Codex  Venetus  8.,  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  is  imperfect  in  the 
beginning  of  Saint  Matthew. 

208.  The  Codex  Venetianus  9.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gosnels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  Its  text  is 
allied  to  that  of  tiie  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

209.  The  Codex  Venetianus  10.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  order,  viz.  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  Gospels,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prolegomena.  In  the 
Gospels,  the  text  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension;  and  in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family.  This  manuscript  was  collated  throughout  by 
Birch  and  Lngelbreth  :  its  readings  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Sch;dz's  third  edition  of  Griesbach  s  Revision  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  also  in  Dr.  Scholz's  critical  edition. 

210.  The  Codex  Venetianus  27.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena. 

211.  The  Codex  Venetianus  539.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  wi*  an  Arabic  version.  There 
are  chasms  in  the  bep-inning  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John. 

212.  213.  The  Codices  Venetiani  540.  and  542.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contain  the  Gospels. 

214.  The  Codex  Venetianus  543.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  appears  to 
agree  with  the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

215.  The  Codex  Venetianus  544.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  commentaries  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  to  which  are  prefixed  the  canons  of  Euse- 
bius  and  his  epistle  to  Carpianus.  It  v/as  collated  on  Matt, 
xxiv.,  Mark  iv.,  Luke  iv.,  and  John  v.  Its  text  for  the  most 
part  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

216.  The  CoDEx  Canonici,  brought  from  Corcyra  into  the 
library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice,  contains  the  Gospels.  Its 
date  is  not  specified  by  Scholz. 

217.  The  Codex  lit.  in  Class  I.  of  Saint  Mark's  library, 
written  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria.  It  was  col- 
lated for  the  same  portions  of  the  Gospels  as  No.  215.  Its 
text  agrees  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  and  partly  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

218.  The  Codex  C^esareo-Vindobonensis  23.  (Lambecii 
1.)  was  brought  by  Busbeck  from  Constantinople.  It  was 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Birch  examined  this  manuscript  only  in 
those  places  where  manuscripts  usually  depart  from  the  re- 
ceived text.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rev.  xii.  5. — xiv.  8.  xv.  7. — 
xvii.  2.  xviii.  10. — xix.  15.  and  xx.  8.  to  the  end.  Dr.  Tres- 
chow,  by  whom  this  manuscript  has  been  minutely  described, 
states  that  it  was  written  by  four  difierent  hands.  From  this 
manuscript  Prof.  Alter  printed  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, which  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1786-87,  in  two  vols. 
8vo.     He  has  deviated  from  it  only  where  the  co])yist  had 
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committed  manifest  errata,  which  he  has  corrected  from  Ro- 
bert Stephens's  edition  of  151G.  The  text  of  this  manuscript 
frequently  aorrees  with  the  M8.S.  of  the  Alexarulrine  family, 
but  for  the  most  part  with  those  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

219.  The  Codex  C;esareo-Vindobonensi9  321.  (Lambecii 
32.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
prologues.  It  chiefly  agrees  with  tjie  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  by  Alter. 

220.  The  Codex  Ca;sareo-Vindobonensis  3.37.  (Lambecii 
33.)  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  very  small  characters  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  text  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  also  collated 
by  Alter. 

221.  The  Codex  C^sareo-Vindobonensis  CXVII.  29. 
(Lambecii  38.)  contains  tlie  four  Gospels,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  with  Chrysostom's  commentaries  on  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Joim,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor  on  vSt. 
Mark,  and  of  Titus  of  Bostra  on  Su  Luke.  It  is  defective  in 
Matt.  i.  1 — 11.  As  the  transcriber  of  this  manuscript  seems 
rather  to  have  designed  the  writing  of  a  commentary  than  a 
correct  text,  it  is  difficult  to  refer  it  to  any  recension,  from  the 
liberty  he  has  taken  of  making  arbitrary  additions  to  or  omis- 
sions in  the  text. 

2-22.  The  Codex  C.esareo-Vindobonensis  (Nessel.  180. 
Lanibec.  39.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  sections  of 
the  Guspels,  with  commentaries.  It  is  imperfect  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end ;  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

223.  Tlie  Codex  C.esareo-Vindobonensis  301  (Lambec. 
40.),  of  the  fourteenth  centur\f,  contains  fragments  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  with  a 
catena.  Scholz  states  it  to  be  of  little  value  in  a  critical 
point  of  view  :  it  was  collated  by  Alter. 

224.  The  Codex  CjEsarels  8.  in  Kollarius's  Catalogue, 
and  30.  in  Forlosia's  Auctarium,  came  from  Naples  to  Vienna. 
It  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  text  of  which 
rliiefly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension : 
it  vv;\s  collated  by  Alter. 

225.  The  Codex  C.esareus9.  of  Kollarius  and  31.  of  For- 
losia,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  exhibits  a 
mixed  text,  agreeing  p?.rtly  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  It  was 
collated  by  Alter,  and  was  written  in  the  year  1192.  , 

22(j.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  ;t  IV.  17.,of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Kpistles,  with  figures  :  it  exhibits  a  mixed  text,  and  has  been 
corrected  by  some  one  after  a  copy  of  later  date.  This  and 
the  seven  following  manuscripts  (227 — 233.)  were  collated 
in  sclectpassages  by  Dr.  Moldenhawer. 

227.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  -^  III.  15.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures :  some  of  its 
leaves  have  been  misplaced  by  the  bookbinder.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

22S.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  x  ^^*  ^'2'  contains  the 
Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

229.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  x  IV.  21.,  written  in  the 
year  1140  by  Basilius  Ar^yropylus,  a  notary:  it  contains  the 
Gospels,  with  a  figure  of  Saint  Mark,  and  is  imperfect  in 
Mark  xvi.  15 — 20.  and  .Tohn  i.  1 — 11.  Many  alterations  cf 
the  ancient  writing  (which  are  evidently  of  the  fourteenth 
century)  are  written  partly  in  the  text  an3  partly  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  but  nearly  half  the  readings  and  notes  in  the  margin 
have  perished  through  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder. 
Its  text  agrees  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  and  partly  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

230.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  <?  III.  5.,  written  in  1014, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  Its  text  agrees  partly 
with  the  Alexandrine  and  partly  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

231.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  <?  III.  6.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia,  figures,  and 
synaxaria.     It  agrees  with  tlie  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

232.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  «  III.  7.,  of  the  thirteenth 
centurj',  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

233.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  «  II.  8.  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  a  catena,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

234.  The  Codex  Havniensis  1.  in  the  Royal  library  at 
Copenhagen  was  written  in  1273,  and  contains  the  Acts  of 
tlie  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  catholic  Epistles, 
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and  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  The  text  of  the  Gospels 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

235.  The  Codex  Havniensis  2.  was  written  in  1314,  and 
contains  the  Gospels  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  ap- 
pears chiefly  to  agree  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

236.  The  readings  of  a  manuscript  which  are  written  in 
the  margin  of  Dr.  Mill's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  partly  by  himself  and  partlv  by  Hearne,  the  editor 
of  the  (!odex  Laudianus.  It  is  not  tnown  from  what  manu- 
script these  readings  were  derived.  Griesbach  has  given  a 
copious  extract  of  their  various  readings  in  his  Symbolaj 
Criticae,  vol.  i.  pp.  247 — 304. 

237.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  42.  in  the  library  of  the  Holy 
Svnod  at  Moscow  (d.  of  Matthaei's  notation),  contains  the 
Gospel,  with  scholia  and  figures,  written  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

238.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  48.  (e.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
with  commentaries  and  a  catena.  It  agrees  for  the  most  part 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

239.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  47.  (g.  of  Matthaei)  contains 
Mark  xvi.  2 — 8.,  Luke,  and  John  i.  1. — xxi.  23.,  with  com- 
mentaries. It  agrees  almost  always  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

240.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  49.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Euthymius 
Zigabenus.  It  is  defective  in  Mark  viii.  12 — 31.  xiv.  17 — 
54.,  and  Luke  xv.  32. — xvi.  8.  It  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan family. 

241.  The  Codex  Dresdensis  formerly  belonged  to  Mat- 
thaei, who  has  noted  it  by  the  letter  k  in  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  very  beautifully  and  carefully  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  New  Testament, 
with  synaxaria.  It  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

242.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  380.  (1.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament,  with  figures, 
the  Eusebian  canons,  paintings,  and  prologues,  besides 
psalms  and  odes.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

243.  Tlie  Codex  Bibliothec.e  Typograph.  Synodi  13. 
(m.  of  Matthaei).  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Theophylact.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

244.  The  Codex  BibliothecjE  Typograph.  Synodi  I. 
(n.  of  Matthaei),  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  and  the 
commentaries  oif  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

245.  The  Codex  Synod.  265.  (o.  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
1199,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

246.  The  Codex  Synod.  261.  (p.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is  defective  in 
Matt,  xii.  41. — xiii.  55,,  and  in  John  xvii,  24. — xviii.  20. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  has  some 
various  readings  in  the  margin. 

247.  The  Codex  Synod.  373.  (q.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

248.  The  Codex  Synod.  264.  (r.  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
1275,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

249.  The  Codex  Synod.  94.  (s.  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  w-ith 
a  catena.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

250.  The  Codex  Synod,  (not  numbered),  preserved  in  a 
small  wooden  box  (v.  of  Matthaei),  contains  John  vii.  39.  to 
the  end  of  that  Gospel,  written  in  cursive  Greek  characters 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

251.  The  Codex  Bibliothec.«  Tabularii  Moscuensis 
(x.  of  Matthaei).  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures :  it  contains  a 
mixed  text,  from  both  families  of  manuscripts. 

252.  The  Codex  Dresdensis  fonnerly  belonged  to  Mat- 
thaei, who  has  noted  it  with  the  letter  z. :  it  is  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  contains  the  Gospels.  This  manuscript  has 
corrections  and  double  readings,  which  have  been  added  by 
the  same  hand  from  another  manuscript.  Its  text,  for  the 
most  part,  agrees  with  that  cf  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 
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253.  The  Codex  of  Nicephorus,  Archbishop  of  Cherson 
(10.  of  Malthaei),  of  the  eUwenth  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  scholia.  It  has  many  readings  in  common  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but  more  which  agree  with 
the  Alexandrine  recension. 

254.  The  Codex  Matthaeii  of  the  eleventh  century  (11. 
of  Matthaei),  contains  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Luke  and  Saint 
John  with  fitnires  and  scholia.  Its  text  for  tlie  most  part 
agrees  with  tlie  Constantinopolitan  family. 

255.  The  Codex  Synod.  139.  (12.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  commentaries  extracted  from 
Chrysoftom  and  others  on  the  Gospels,  witli  fragments  of 
the  sacred  text,  which  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

256.  The  Codex  Bibliothec^  Typograph.  3.  (14.  of 
Matthaei),  of  the  ninth  century,  contains  scholia  on  Mark 
and  Luke,  together  with  fragments  of  the  sacred  text,  which 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

257.  The  Codex  Bibliotii.  Synod.  120.  (15.  of  Matthaei) 
contains  fragments  of  .John  i.  and  xx.,  written  in  capital 
letters  in  the  eighth  century,  with  scholia.  Its  text  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

258.  The  Codex  Dresdensis  (17.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  incorrectly  written 
by  an  illiterate  scribe,  together  with  figures.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

259.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  45.  (a.  of  Matthaei)  contains 
the  Gospels  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  synaxaria, 
tlie  Eusebian  canons,  and  commentaries.  Its  text  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family. 

The  preceding  manuscripts,  Nos.  236 — 259.,  were  collated 
and  described  by  Matthaei.  Dr.  Scholz,  however,  has  omit- 
ted those  which  he  has  marked  a,  /3',  >■',  /,  i,  ^  »',  S-',  x',  f^', 
7r',  g',  ?',  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  and  9.,  because  they  appear  to 
contain  only  some  works  of  Chrysostom. 

iii.  JManuscripts  containing'  the  JVew  Testament  and  the 
Gospels,  -iohich,  for  the  first  time,  luere  collated  by  Dr. 
Scholz. 

260.  The  Codex  Regius  51.  formerly  2243.  (in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris),'  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  figures, 
correctly  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  greater  part  of  this 
manuscrijjt  was  collated. 

261.  The  Codex  Regius  52.  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  the  beginning,  comprising  Matt.  i.  1 — 
II.,  has  been  supplied  on  paper  by  some  one  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  contains  the  Gospels  adapted  to  ecclesi- 
astical use.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  is  imperfect  from  Luke  xxiv.  39.  to  the  end  of  that 
Gospel.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt.  xi. — xiii., 
MarK  V. — vii.,  Luke  i. — v.,  and  John  v. — viii. 

262.  The  Codex  Regius  53.,  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  the  Eusebian  canons. 
It  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  throughout. 

263.  The  Codex  Regius  61.,  formerly  2251.  and  also 
2864.,  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles,  with  figures.  It  has  only  the  beginning 
of  the  Eusebian  canons,  but  the  numbers  of  the  Amnionian 
sections  are  written  in  the  margin.  In  the  Gospels  this 
manuscript  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It 
was  collated  on  Matt.  viii. — xiv.,  M.ark  i. — iv.,  and  John 
ii. — V. 

264.  The  Codex  Regius  65.  (formerly  2862.)  was  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  (it  should  seem  from  the  form 
of  the  letters)  in  Egypt.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  and  was 
collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt,  xviii. — xxiv.  Mark  iii. — v.  and 
John  iv. — viii. ;  in  other  passages  he  only  cursorily  examined 
this  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  mixed. 

265.  The  Codex  Regius  66.  (formerly  2858.),  of  the  tenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  is  composed 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  families.  The 
following  portions  were  collated  ;  viz.  the  whole  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  Mark  i. — v.,  Luke  xxii. — xxiv.,  and  John  v. 
— viii.     The  remainder  was  cursorily  examined. 

266.  The  Codex  Regius  67.  (fojmerly  877.  and  2863.), 
of  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria; 

«  The  Codices  Rpfiii,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  are  copiously  de- 
scribed by  Scholz  in  his  Biblische  Kritische  Reese,  pp.  1—43. 
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it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  collated 
on  Matt.  i. — xi.,  Mark  ii. — v.,  and  John  v. — ix.  The  re- 
mainder was  cursorily  exainiiied. 

267.  The  Codex  Regius  69.  (formerly  3012.,  Colbertinus 
4631.)  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  is  iirperfoct  in  Matt, 
i,  1 — 8.,  Mark  i.  1 — 7.,  Luke  i.  1 — 8.  xxiv.  50.,  and  John 
i.  12.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was 
collated  on  Matt.  ii. — x.  and  John  vii.  viii.  The  remainder 
was  cursorily  examined. 

268.  The  Codex  Regius  73.  (formerly  53P.,  afterwards 
2859.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  and  figures.  It  was  collated 
on  Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  i. — iv.,  and  John  iv. — viii.,  and  it  fol 
lows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

269.  The  Codex  Regius  74.  (formerly  171.,  and  after- 
wards 1042.  and  2858.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains 
the  Gosjpels,  with  pictures.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  collated,  and  also  Mark  i. — iv.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

270.  The  Codex  Regius  75.  (formerly  2808.),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  also 
has  many  Egyptian  readings.  Most  of  this  manuscript  was 
collated  by  Scholz. 

271.  The  Codex  Regius  75".,  of  the  twelfth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures. 
In  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  it  almost  entirely  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension ;  but  in  Mark  it  has  a  mixed 
text.     The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

272.  The  Codex  Regius  76.  (formerly  2865.)  contains 
the  Gospels,  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  on  Matt.  vi. 
— xi.,  Mark  i. — iii.,  John  v. — viii.  The  remainder  was 
cursorily  examined. 

273.  The  Codex  Regius  79.  (formerly  4480.,  Colbertirtus 
3012.)  was  written,  partly  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth,  and 
partly  on  cotton  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  via  epitome  of  the  evangelical  annals,  a 
scholium  on  Luke  vi.,  the  Eusebian  canons,  the  commenta- 
ries of  Severianus  on  Luke  vii.  37.,  a  table  of  the  parables 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  a  fragment  of  a  synaxarion. 
The  text  chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
but  it  has  some  Alexandrine  readings.  This  inanuscipt  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

274.  The  CoDEX  Regius  79*.,  very  elegantly  and  correctly 
written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  figures,  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  is 
imperfect  in  Mark  i.  1 — 17.,  John  i.  1 — 20.,  Mark  vi.  21 — 54. 
and  John  iii.  18.— iv.  1.,  vii.  23—42.,  ix.  10—27.,  and 
xviii.  12 — 39.,  which  passages  have  been  supplied  on  paper 
by  a  later  hand.  It  mostly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

275.  The  Codex  Regius  80.  (formerly  533,  and  2242^.) 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prologues, 
and  a  portion  of  a  synaxarion,  written  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Scholz  collated  it  for  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  Mark 
i.  ii.  and  John  iii. — viii.  'llie  remainder  was  cursorily  ex- 
amined: it  agrees  with  tlie  Constantinopolitan  family. 

276.  The  Codex  Regius  81.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  ami  figures, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  It  was  col- 
lated for  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  Mark  i. — vi,, 
Luke  iv.  and  xxii.,  and  John  v.  and  viii.* 

277.  The  Codex  Regius  81.  A.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures. 
Some  passages,  which  had  been  omitted,  have  been  supplied 
by  a  later  hand.  Its  text  mostly  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension.  The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was 
collated  by  Scholz. 

278.  Tlie  Codex  Regius  82.  (formerly  3012.)  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  and  synax- 
aria, written  in  the  twelfth  century.  From  some  Armenian 
inscriptions.  Dr.  Scholz  conjectures  that  it  was  originally 
executed  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  migrated  to  an  Armenian 
monastery.  Matt.,  xiii.  43. — xvii.  5.  have  been  supplied  by 
a  later  hand.  Its  text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  fami- 
ly :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

279.  The  Codex  Regius  86.  (formerly  2860.,  Colbertinus 
6051.)  was  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1686,  by 
'Joseph  Georgirene,  Archbishop  of  Samos,  It  was  written  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  contains  th^  Gospels,  with  the  Eu- 
sebian canons,  synaxaria,  and  figures.     It  follows  the  Con- 
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stantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sagos. 

2ho.  The  Codex  Regius  87.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  con- 
tains the  (iospels,  wiili  a  portion  of  a  synaxarion,  and  pro- 
lonrues.  It  is  imperfect  in  Mark  viii.  3. — xv.  3G. ;  and  was 
collated  on  Matt.  vi. — xii.,  Mark  i. — v.,  Luke  iv.  v.,  and 
John  iv. — viii.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

2BI.  The  Codex  Regius  88.  (formerly  2HG().,  Colbortinus 
4766.)  contains  tiie  Gospels,  written  in  tlie  twelfth  century, 
with  fitrures  and  the  Kuscljjan  canons.  It  follows  the  (Jon- 
stantinopoliian  family.  This  manuscript  is  imj)rrfect  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  11.  to  tiie  eu'l,  -.md  Luke  i.  I. — ix.  It  was  col- 
lated en  Matt.  vii. — x.,  Mark  i. — v.,  and  Jolin  vi. — viii. 

282.  The  Codex  KegiusDO.  (formerly  28G0.*,  Colhertinus 
6015.),  written  in  the  year  117G,  contains  the  Gospels,  whicli 
for  the  most  part  atjree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

283.  The  Codex  Regius  92.  (formerly  p^^^*'  Colhertinus 
4744.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  The 
text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  This  manuscript 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

284.  The  Codex  Regius  93.  (formerly  2862".),  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  figures,  and  synaxaria.  Trie  cliicf  part  of  this  manu- 
script was  collated.     It  follows  the  Constantmopolitan  family. 

285.  The  Codex  Regius 95.  (formerly  2835^.),  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  contains  tlie  Gospels,  with  figures, 
and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  collated. 

286.  The  Codex  Regius  96.  (formerly  3011  »•  \  Colherti- 
nus 4556.),  written  in  the  year  1432,  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  paschal  canon  from  1432  to  1502.  It  follows  the 
C^onstantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

287.  The  Codex  Regius  98.  (formerly  f'^^L,  Colhertinus 
4916.),  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

288.  The  Codkx  Regius  99.  (formerly  2861 ».,  Colhertinus 
4885.)  contains  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  agrees  wit'.i  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

289.  The  Codex  Regius  100.  A.,  dated  February  15, 1625, 
by  one  Luke,  who  calls  himself  a^^iBuTur,  a  chief  priest, 
[archljishop"?],  contains  the  Gospels,  which  agree  with  the 
(/onstantinopolitan  family.  It  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

290.  The  Codex  Regius  108»  ,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  was  collated  in 
select  passages, and  follows  the  Copstantinopolitan  recension. 

291.  The  Codex  Regius  113.  (formerly  28G83.,  Colherti- 
nus 6162.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

292.  The  Codex  Regius  111.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  figures.  It  is  im- 
perfect in  Matt.  i.  1. — vii.  14.,  and  in  Jokn  xix.  14.  to  the 
end.  It  follows  the  C/onstantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

293.  The  Codex  Regius  117.,  written  in  November,  1373, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and  synaxaria ;  and  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  collated  on 
Matt.  V. — X.,  Mark  ii. — vi.,  Luke  ii.,  and  John  v. — viii. 

294.  The  Codex  Regius  118.  (formerly  Colhertinus  6629.), 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  is  imperfect 
in  Matt.  i.  18.  to  xii.  25.  This  manuscript  was  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  Joseph  Georgirene,  Archbishop  of  Samos. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

295.  The  Codex  Regius  120.  (formerly  3426.),  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels:  it  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1. — xi. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

296.  The  Codex  Regius  123.,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

297.  The  Codex  Regius  140.  a.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

298.  The  Codex  Regius  175'*.,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
public  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons.  It  was  written  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and 


synaxaria.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  collated  in  seh^ct  passages. 

299.  The  Codex  Regius  177.  (formerly  22 12.)  was  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  Dr.  Scholz  conjectures,  from 
some  scholia,  by  a  follower  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuesfe.  It 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  the  Eusebian  canons, 
figures,  scholia,  and  fragments  of  various  writers,  concerning 
some  narticular  passages.  The  text  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family;  but  in  the  Gospels  of 
Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  there  are  many  peculiar  read- 
ings, as  well  -as  readings  which  commonly  occur  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  Alexandrine  recension.  The  whole  of  this 
manuscript  was  collated. 

300.  The  Codex  Regius  186.  (formerly  750.,  also  1882.), 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  collated  with  ancient  copies  from  Jerusalem, 
deposited  on  the  holy  mountain  [Athop  ?  J  ;  together  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  a  eaten-  ,  additional  observa- 
tions on  some  select  passages,  and  Theoj)hylact's  commenta- 
ries written  in  the  outer  margin  by  a  later  hand.  The  text 
follows  both  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
censions. It  has  a  few  peculiar  readings.  The  whole  of 
this  manuscript  was  collated. 

301.  The  Codex  Regius  187.  (formerly  537.  also  1879.), 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  It  for  the  most  part  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  also  has  not  a  few 
readings  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrine  family.  This  manu- 
script was  collated  throughout. 

302.  The  Codex  Regius  193.  (formerly  1893.),  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  contains  a  fragment  of  Saint  Matthew  and 
Saint  Luke,  with  a  commentary.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

303.  The  Codex  Regius  194.  A.  contains  Johnl. — iv., 
of  the  eleventh  century,  with  Theophylact's  commentary  on 
the  Gospels,  and  iambic  verses  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  writ- 
ten on  cotton  paper  in  1255.  The  text  follows  tlie  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  Select  passages  of  this  manuscript 
were  collated. 

fof  the  thirteenth  centur}'', 
contain  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  with 
a  catena.  Both  ipllow 
the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  were  collated 
in  select  passages. 

306.  The  Codex  Regius  197.,  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Theophylact.  The  text  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Con« 
stantinopolitan  recension. 

307.  The  Codex  Regius  199.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  a  com« 
raentary.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages.* 

308.  The  Codex  Regius  200.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  a  com- 
mentary. It  is  imperfect,  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

309.  The  Codex  Regius  201.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Chrysostom;  of  Luke,  with  that  of  Titus  of 
Bostra ;  and  of  Mark,  with  that  of  Victor.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

310.  The  Codex  Regius  202.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena :  it  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  collat<ul  in  select  passages. 

311.  The  Codex  Regius  203.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
also  contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena ;  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

312.  The  Codex  Regius  206.,  written  in  1308,  contains 
Mark,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor.  It  belongs  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

313.  The  Codex  Regius  208.  (formerly  2440.),  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  contains  Luke,  with  a  catena,  which  is 
different  from  that  published  by  Corderius.  It  is  imperfect; 
agrees  with  the  Cionstantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

314.  The  Codex  Regius  209.  (formerly  247.  and  2441.), 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  with 
a  commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  fa- 
mily, and  ^<•a3  collated  in  select  passages. 
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315.  The  Codex  Regius  210.  (formerly  24123.,  Colbe^ti- 
nus  G08.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  with  a  commentary  by  an  unknown  author.  It  is 
imperfect  in  xiv.  25. — xv.  IG.  xxi.  22 — 25.;  acrrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

316.  The  Codex  Regius  211.,  which  was  brought  from 
Constantinople,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. It  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  contains 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  with  commentaries.  This 
manuscript  is  imperfect,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

317.  T  he  Codex  Regius  (formerly  Mediceeus  1887.),  of 
the  twelfth  century,  contains  John  x.  9. — xxi.  25.,  with  a 
catena  differing  from  that  published  by  Corderius.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

318.  The  Codex  Regius  213.,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  John  vii.  1. — xxi.  25.,  with  a  commentary.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

319.  The  Codex  Regius  231.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  is  imperfect, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This 
manuscript  vjas  collated  in  select  passages. 

320.  The  Codex  Regius  232.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

321.  The  Codex  Regius  303.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passares. 

322.  The  Codex  Regius  315.,  of  the  niteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

323.  The  Codex  Regius  118".,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  Matt.  vi.  vii.  and  also  the  tales  of  Kalila  and  Dimna 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Greek.  The  text  of  St. 
Matthew  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

324.  The  Codex  Regius  376.  (formerly  Mazarinianus), 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  vellum,  contains  readings  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  sections 
from  the  Gospels  narrating  the  passion  of  our  Lord  ;  and 
the  4f  usebian  canons.  Gospels,  synaxaria  (on  cotton  paper), 
and  a  catalogue  of  emperors  from  Constant! ne  to  Manuel 
Porphyrogennetus.  In  the  Gospels  the  text  almost  always 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  chief 
part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

325.  The  Codex  Regius  377.  (formerly  3011.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  The  text  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

326.  The  Codex  Regius  378.,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  an  exposition,  in  the  form  of  homilies,  on  one  or 
more  verses  oi  some  sections  of  the  Gospels.  The  text 
almost  every  where  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension.    It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

327.  The  Codex  Regius  380.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

328.  The  Codex  Regius  381.,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

329.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  19.  (formerly  46.),  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

330.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  196.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  prologues.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family,  and  ^yas  collated  in  select  passages. 

331.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  331.  (formerly  41.)  of  the 
tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

332.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  XX.  b.  IV.  20.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary, 
figures,  and  prologues.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

333.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  IV.  b.  4.,"  formerly  be- 

«  The  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin  (Nos.  332—342.)  are  descri- 
bed at  length  by  Joseph  Pasiiii,  in  his  Catalogus  Bibliot/iecoi  Taurinensis. 


longed  to  Arsenius,  archbishop  of  Monembasia,  and  after- 
wards to  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  Matthew  and 
John,  with  the  same  catena  of  Nicetas,  which  was  published 
by  Cordier  and  Poussines.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

334.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  43.  b.  V.  23.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
with  prologues,  and  a  commentary.  It  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

335.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  44.  b.  V.  24.,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

336.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  101. -c.  IV.  17.,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  contains  Luke,  with  a  catena.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

337.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  52^.  b.  V.  32.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  a 
commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

338.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  335.  b.  I.  3.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons 
and  figures.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but 
has  some  Alexandrine  readings.  It  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

339.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  302.  c.  II.  5.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles, 
with  prologues,  the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  ana  other 
pieces.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

340.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  344.  b.  I.  13.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  many  passages  of 
which  have  been  corrected  by  a  later  hand.  This  manu- 
script agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

341.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  350.  b.  I.  21.  was  written 
in  the  year  1296,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  synaxa- 
rium.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

342.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  149.  b.  II.  3.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons;  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

343.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  13.  (in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan, )2  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures,  adapted  to 
ecclesiastical  use.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

344.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  16.  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  synaxaria  on  vellum,  written  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Luke  xiii.  21. — xvi.  23.  xxii.  12 — 23.  xxi.  12.  and  xxiii.  45 
— 50.  have  been  written  on  paper,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  12.  to  the  end.  This  manuscript 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension;  the  latter  part, 
in  particular,  with  the  textus  receptus.  It  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

345.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  17.,  of  the  eleventh  cen-^ 
tury,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  is  imperfect' 
in  Matt.  i.  1 — 11.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

346.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  23.,  at^  incorrectly  written 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  the 
text  of  which  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  It  is 
imperfect  in  John  iii.  6. — vii.  52.  The  entire  manuscript 
was  collated. 

347.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  35.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, correctly  written  by  Constantinus  ChrysogTaphus, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  fitted  to  ecclesiastical 
use.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

348.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  B.  56.,  written  in  1023, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian 
canons.  It  agrees  very  often  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

349.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  61.,  written  in  1322,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian  canons. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

2  The  manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosian  hbrary  are  described  at  length  by 
Dr.  Scholzin  his  Biblisch-Kritische  Reise,  jiji.  70—94. 
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350.  Tlie  Codex  AiUBnosiANUs  B.  G2.  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, witli  fi(Turos  and  synaxari.i,  writlen  on  vellum  in  the 
eleventh  CPiitnry.  The  first  fcur  leavt  s  are  written  on  paper 
in  the  sixteeiitii  century.  It  is  iniiierlrct  in  .lohn  xxi.  'J. 
to  the  end.  it  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  often 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  It  was  collated 
in  select  passifjes. 

351.  The  (yODKX  Amurosianus  70.  is  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Latin  words,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
occasionally  interspersed  amonjr  the  Greek  text.  It  mostly 
agrees  with  the  received  text,  hut  it  also  has  many  peculiar 
readings.     It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

352.  Th(!  (yoi)EX  Ambrosianus  li.  93.,  brought  from 
Calabria  in  ItiOT,  contains  the  (Jospels,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1 — 17.  Mark  i.  1 — 15. 
xvi.  l,i.  to  the  end,  Luke  i.  I — 7.  xxiv.  13.  to  the  end,  and 
John  i.  1 — 10.  and  xxi.  3.  to  the  end.  The  faded  letters 
have  been  restored  by  a  later  hand.  Indices  of  lessons, 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  have  been  added  in  the 
margin.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  has  been  collated  in  select  passages. 

353.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  M.  93.  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  same  commentary  as 
No.  181.  It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  24,  25.,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  greater  part  of 
this  manuscript  was  collated. 

351.  The  Codex  Venetus  29.  contains  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  with  Theophylact's  Commentary,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  collated  on  Matthew  xxiv.,  and 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  codices. 

355.  The  Codex  Venetus  541.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  preceded  by  the  Eusebian  canons  and 
the  Epistle  to  Carpianus.  It  was  collated  for  Matt,  xxiv., 
Mark  iv.,  L\ike  iv.,  and  John  v.  It  almost  always  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

35t!.  The  Codex  \  enetls  545.  contains  a  catena  on  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ascribed  to 
'Fitus  of  Bostra ;  but  the  text  of  Luke  is  rarely  cited. 

.357.  The  Codex  Venetus  28.  contains  Luke  and  John, 
with  a  cattina,  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  Dr.  Scholz 
has  given  readings  from  it  on  Luke  i.  and  John  v.  Its  text 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

358.  The  Codex  Mutinensis  9.  (II.  A.  9.),  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  Matt,  vi., 
Mark  iv.  v.  x.,  Luke  v.,  and  John  v.  vii.  viii. 

359.  The  Codex  Mutinensis  242.  (MS.  III.  B.  IC),  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  on  the 
same  chapters  as  No.  358. 

3()0.  The  C'ODex  Parmensis  (formerly  De  Rossi  1.),  in 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  contains  the  Gospels, 
written  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  agrees  chiefly  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  but  it  has  numerous  Alexandrine 
readings.  This  and  the  following  manuscript  were  collated 
by  De  Rossi  and  Scholz. 

3G1.  The  Codex  Parmensis  (formerly  De  Rossi  2.),  of 
tlie  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with 
tlie  Constantinopolitan  family,  but  it  has  numerous  Alex- 
andrine readings.  • 

3l)2.  The  Codex  Florentinus,  in  the  library  of  Santa 
Maria  at  Florence,  contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with 
a  catena,  of  the  thiijeentli  century.  This  manuscript  is  cited 
by  Lamy,  in  his  treatise  Be  Emditione  Aposfolorum,  p.  239. 
Pr.  Scholz  does  not  know  where  it  now  is  deposited. 

303.  The  Codex  Fi.orentinus  Laurentianus  VI.  13. 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  written  in  the 
tliirtcenth  centurv.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  coUateci  in  select  passages. 

364.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  24.,  Dr.  Scholz  con- 
jectures, from  the  form  of  the  letters,  was  written  in  Scla- 
vonia  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  few  leaves  have  been 
added  at  the  beginning  and  end,  which  were  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  This  manuscript  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

365.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  36.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Psalms. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

366.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  2607.  (formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  library  of  Santa  Maria)  contains  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Matthew,  with  a  catena.     It  is  imperfect  in  the  begin- 


ning: occasionally,  annotations  are  written  in  the  margin 
by  a  later  hand. 

367.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  2708.  (also  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  same  monastery),  written  in  1332,  contains 
the  New  Testament,  with  prologues  and  synaxaria.  It  fol- 
lows the  ('onstantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

368.  The  Codex  Richardianus  84.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Epistles,  together  with  Plato's  Epistle  to  Dionysius 
incorrectly  written.  The  text  of  St.  John's  Gospel  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  It  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

369.  The  Codex  Richardianus  90.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  Mark  vi.  25. — ix.  45.  x.  17.  xvi.  9.,  and  a 
grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  together  with  the  Fables 
of  Pha'drns.  The  text  of  these  fragments  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated. 

370.  The  Codex  Richardianus  fK.  I,  11.),  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  Theophylact's 
commentary.  It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
This  manuscript  is  stated  by  Scholz  to  have  been  described 
hy  Lamy  in  his  treatise  De  Erudilione  JlvoatuUn-iim,  p.  232. 
el  scij.     It  is  not  known  where  it  is  now  deposited. 

371.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1159.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated 
in  selectpassages. 

372.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1161.,  very  beautifully  writ- 
ten in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is 
imperfect  from  John  iii.  1.  to  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

373.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1423.  formerly  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Sirlet.  It  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena.  The  end  of  John  is 
wanlina.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

374.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1445.,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  commentary  of  Peter 
of  Laodicasa.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

375.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1533.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  selectpassages. 

376.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1539.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  collated  with  ancient  copies  at 
Jerusalem.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  ^mily,  and 
was  also  collated  in  select  passages. 

377.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1618.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  with  questions  and  answers.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

378.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1658.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  fragments  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  the 
homilies  of  Chrysostom,  and  numerous  passages  from  the 
prophets.  The  text  seldom  departs  from  the  received  text. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

379.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1769.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  perpetual  commentary.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  selectpassages. 

380.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2139.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

381.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  20.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Ciospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with  a 
catena.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

382.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2070.  (formerly  Basil.  109.), 
correctly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  fragments 
of  the  Gospels,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  greatly  mis- 
placed by  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder.  Its  text 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  The  greater  part  of 
tliis  manuscript  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

{are  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  College  at 
Rome,  written  in  tne  sixteenth  century.  They  se- 
verally contain  the  Gospels  with  a  commentary ; 
follow  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  and  were 
collated  in  select  passages. 
386.  The  Codex  Vaticvno-Ottobonianus  66.,  of  the  fif- 
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teenth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament  with  synaxaria. 
It  agrees  with  the  Const'a!itinoj)o!itan  recension.  I'his  and 
the  followin"'  mannscripts,  Nos.  387.  to  3J7.  inclusive,  were 
colhited  by  Dr.  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

387.  Tlie  CoDF.x  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  204.,  cf  the 
twelfth  century,  coi-tains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

388.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  212.,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures.  It  ex- 
hibits a  mixed  text,  which  often  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension. 

381).  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  297.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains-the  Gospels,  and  agTees  with  the 
Constanlinopolitan  recension. 

390.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottoconianus  381.  was  writ- 
ten in  1252,  and  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  Gospels,  and 
Apocalypse,  with  scholia,  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian 
canons.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

391.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  432.,  written  in 
the  eleventh  century,  was  presented  by  the  abbot  Abachus 
Andriani,  of  mount  Athos,  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  who 
commanded  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Library.  It 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues  and  commentaries.  It 
is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  I — 3.  Luke  i.  1 — 80.  and  John  vii. 
53. — viii.  II.,  which  passages  were  added  in  another  hand- 
writing in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

392.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  225.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
lact,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  fragment  of  Ht.  John's  Gospel, 
noticed  in  page  118.  §  XXX.  under  the  letter  Y.  This  ma- 
nuscript agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

393.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  E.  22.,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  contains  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  epistles,  together 
with  tire  Gospels.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

394.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  F.  17.,  written  by  one 
Michael,  a  monk,  and  dated  July  14,  1330,  contains  the  Gos- 

f>els,  Acts,  and  Epistles.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
itan  family. 

395.  The  Codex  Casanatensis  A.  R.  V.  33..  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures.  Corrections 
and  readings  are  written  in  the  margin.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  but  has  some  Alexandrine  readings. 

396.  The  Codex  Ghigianus  R.  IV.  6.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels.  It  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1. — 
xxiii.  27.,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

397.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  C.  4.,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  a  catena.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

398.  Th^  Codex  Taurinensis  92.  c.  IV.  6.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  select  passages  of  the  Gospels,  with 
a  catena.  It  was  cursorily  collated,  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

399.  The  Codex  Tauuinensis  109.  c.  IV.  29.,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  contains  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  but 
the  text  is  not  always  given.  It  was  cursorily  collated,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

400.  The  Codex  Berolinensis  BibliothecjE  (formerly 
Diezii  10.),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  Matt.  xii.  29. — 
xiii.  2.,  the  Acts,  and  Epistles.  It  is  mutilated,  and  has 
been  damaged  both  by  fire  and  water.  It  was  described  by 
Aurisillius  in  1802 ;  and  was  again  described  and  collated  by 
G.  T.  Pappelbaum  in  1815. 

401.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  C.  24.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark 
vi.  1. — xvi.  to  the  end,  and  John  i.  1. — xii.  1.  It  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and  the  nine  follow- 
ing manuscripts,  to  No.  417.  inclusive,  were  collated  in  se- 
lect passages. 

402.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  C.  28.,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues  and  figures. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

403.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  C.  29.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  Matt.  xii.  23. — xix.  12.  xxviii.,  Mark  com- 
plete, Luke  i.  1 — 5.  xxi.  36.  to  the  end,  and  John  i.  1. — 
xviii.  36.,  with  synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
family. 

404.  A  manuscript  belonging  to  the  abate  Scotti,  of  Na- 
ples, contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues.  It  was  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  agrees  wiSi  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

405.  The  Codex  Venetian^e  Bibliothecje,  Class  i.  No. 
10.  (formerly  Nanianus  3.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains 


the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusehian  canons.  The  leaves  have 
been  so  inisjilaced  by  the  bookbindrr  that  scarcely  two  or 
four  consecutive  pages  cf  the  same  Gospel  are  to  be  found. 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  but  it  contains  some  Alexandrine 
readings.' 

406.  The  Codex  Venetianus,  Class  I.  No.  11.  (formerly 
Nanianus  4.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels. 

It  is  imperfect  in  Mark  iv.  41. — v.  14.  and  Luke  iii.  16 

iv.  4. ;  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension. 

407.  ^rhe  Codex  Venetianus,  Class  I.  No.  12.  (formerly 
Nanianus  5.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  Luke  v.  30. 
to  the  end,  and  John  i.  1. — ix.  It  chiefly  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  but  has  some  readings  which  differ 
from  it. 

408.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci  Bibliothecje, 
Class  I.  No.  14.,  Nanianus  7.,  formerly  belonged  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saint  John,  near  the  Jordan.  It  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons. 
It  has  some  peculiar  readings,  but  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

409.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  15. 
(formerly  Nanianus  8.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the 
Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but  has  some  peculiar 
readings. 

410.  In  the  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  17. 
(formerly  Nanianus  10.),  which  is  written  on  cotton  paper, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  early  pages  (which  are  on  vel- 
lum), with  the  Eusebian  canons,  are  copied  from  another 
more  ancient  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  rest  of 
the  manuscript  was  written  by  one  Joasaph^  a  monk,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

411.  The  Codex  Venetianus  Bibliothece  Nanian/e  11., 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canoifs,  and  synaxaria. 

412.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  19. 
(formerly  Nanianus  12.),  written  in  1301  by  Theodore  Ha- 
giopetritus,  a  calUgrapher,  contains  the  Go#pels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

413.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  20. 
(formerly  Nanianus  13.),  at  one  time  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saint  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  elegantly 
written  in  1302  by  one  Theodore,  and  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

414.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  21. 
(formerly  Nanianus  14.),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  one  Philip,  a  monk,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

415.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  22. 
(formerly  Nanianus  15.),  written  in  January,  1356,  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  figures.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

416.  The  CoDEX  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  24. 
(formerly  Nanianus  17.),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.     It  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1. — xxv. 
35.,  and  John  xviii.  7.  to  the  end.     It  agrees  with  the  Coii-  ; 
stantinopolitan  recension. 

417.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  25. 
(formerly  Nanianus  18.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  It  is  imperfect 
in  the  beginning  and  end.  '  It  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family. 

418.  The  Codex  Venetianus  Bibliothece  Nanian^  21. 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  is  imperfect 
at  the  end. 

419.  A  manuscript  formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Michael  at  Venice,  of  the  twelfth  centurj',  contains 
the  Gospels.     It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  7.  to  the  end. 

420.  The  Codex  Messanensis  I.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  written  by  different  copjyists.  It  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  critical  notes  selected  from  other  manuscripts.  It  was 
inspected  by  Dr.  Miinter.  This  manyscript  is  noted  237.  in 
Dr.  Schulz's  third  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament. 

421.  The  Codex  Syracusanus  in  the  Landolini  library,  of 
the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  prolegomena.     It 

1  Select  chapters  of  the  MSS.  Nos.  405—417.  were  collated  for  Scholz  by 
Doctors  Wiedlriann  and  J.  G.  J.  Braun. 
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lins  a  niixftd  text,  and  was  also  inspocte'l  by  Dr.  Miint<!r. 
Sfh'/lz  lias  noted  it  233.  in  his  edition  of  Clricsbach's  Greek 
Testament. 

422.  The  (?odkx  Reoiits  Monacensis  210.  (in  the  royal 
library  at  Muiicli)  was  written  lor  ecclesiastical  use  in  the 
eleventh  century  oy  one  Joseph,  a  monk.  It  contains  the 
(Jospels,  with  prolcfromena  and  synaxaria;  but  the  (Jospel 
of  .lohn  appears  to  have  been  written  by  another  and  later 
hand.  It  I'jIIows  (be  Constantinopolilan  text,  but  the  copyist 
has  transferred  into  the  text  a  few  scholia  which  were  written 
in  the  margin  ;  for  instance,  in  Mark  i.  10.  Tiw  ^scZ  after  wdi/xx. 
This  nnanTiscript  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Dr. 
Scholz. 

423.  The  Codex  Moivacensis  3G.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  with  the  catena  of  Nicetas. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated 

n  select  passaires. 

424.  The  Connx  Monacensis  83.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
besides  other  works,  contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with 
the  commentary  of  Titus  of  Bostri,  and  of  other  writers 
cited  by  him.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

425.  The  Codex  Monacensis  37.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospel  of  .lohn,  with  the  most  copious  of  all  the* 
catena}  of  Nicetas  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  met  with.  It  agrees 
with  the  (vonslantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

426.  The  Codex  Monacensis  473.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  Luke  vi.  17. — xi.  26.,  with  the  catena  of 
Nicetas.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

427.  The  Codex  Monacensis  465.,  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  with 
the  commentary  of  Tbeophylact.  It  seldom  deviates  from 
the  received  text,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

428.  The  Codex  Monacensis  381.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  commentaries  and  figures. 
From  the  subscription  it  appears  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
th(-.w  was  collated  with  some  ancient  manuscripts  of  Jerusa- 
lem preserved  on  the  Holy  Mountain  (AthosT).  From 
actual  collation.  Dr.  Scholz  ascertained  that  this  manuscript 
is  either  a  transcript  of  No.  300.  (Codex  Regius  180.),  or  of 
the  copy  whence  that  was  transcribed.  Its  readings  coincide 
for  the  most  part  with  those  of  No.  300.  The  chief  part  of 
it  was  collated  by  Scholz. 

429.  The  Codex  Monacensis  208.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  questions  with  their  solutions,  taken  from  various 
interpreters,  on  the  (iospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the 
text,  which  was  written  in  979.  It  further  contains  Luke  i. 
1. — ii.  39.,  with  a  catena.  This  manuscript  seldom  departs 
from  the  n-ceived  text.     It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

430.  The  Codex  Monacensis  437.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  the  catena  of 
Nicetas.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

431.  The  CoDKx  Molshemiensis  formerly  belonged  to 
the  College  of  Jesuits  at  Molshcim,  in  Alsace.  It  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  prologues  and  the  Eusebian  canons. 
Goldhagen  inserted  fifty-two  various  readings  from  it  in  iiis 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Mayence  in  1753. 
Dr.  Scholz  states  that  he  found  very  few  various  readings 
in  this  manuscript  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  scarcely 
any  on  tlie  Gospels,  so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  con- 
cerning its  text. 

432.  Tlie  Codex  Monacensis  99.,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  (besides  other  treatises  on  various  subjects) 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor  of 
Antioch.  It  follows  the  (Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

433.  The  Codex  Berolinensis  is  a  quarto  manuscript,  on 
vellum,  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  It  contains  the  following  fragments; 
viz.  Matt.  i.  1 — 21.  vi.  12 — 32.  and  xxii.  6.  to  the  end  of 
that  Gospel;  Mark  i.  1 — 5.  29.  ix.  21. — xiii.  12.  Luke  viii. 
27.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel;  John  i.  1. — ix.  21.  and  xx. 
15.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  The  various  readings  com- 
prised in  this  manuscript  were  published  by  M.  Pappelbanm, 
archdeacon  of  Berlin,  in  his  description  of  it ;  whence  they 
have  been  inserted  by  Dr.  Dermout  in  his  Collectanea 
Critica  in  Novum  Testamentatum,'  and  by  Dr.  Schulz 
'yvho  numbers  it  239.)  in  his  third  edition  of  Griesbach's 
Greek  Testament.     It  has  a  mixed  text.  , 

»  Dcnnout,  Collectanea  Critica,  p.  22. 


431.  The  CoDKx  C.'esareo-Vindobonfnsis  71.  (Lambecii 
42.  formerly  279.),  of  the  fcurteentli  ceiiturj',  contv.ins  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  with  a  catalogue.  It  very  Feldom  deviates 
from  the  received  text.     It  was  collated  in  select  passarres. 

435.  The  Codex  Eikliothecve  Lucduno-Batave'nsis, 
Gronovii  131.,  now  in  the  University  library  at  Lej'den, 
eontviins  the  Gospels  neatlv  written.  It  is  imperfect  in 
Matt.  i.  20.— ii.  1.1  and  xxii.'4— 19.  John  x.  14.  to  the  end 
of  tliat  Gospel  is  written  by  a  later  hand.  Neither  Dermout, 
who  first  collated  this  manuscript,  r.or  Dr.  Scholz,  has  spe- 
cified its  age.  The  latter  slates  that  its  text  for  the  most 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family. 

436.  The  Codex  MEEaMANNiANUs  117.  comprises  the  four 
Gospels  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  They  are  arranged 
conformably  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  church.  On  'the 
sale  of  the  Meermann  lii)rai-y  by  auction  in  1824  this  manu- 
script was  purchased  by  an  "English  bookseller.  It  is  not 
known  who  is  the  present  possessor  of  it. 

437.  Tlie  Codex  Bibliotiieca:  Imperiahs  Petropolitanve 
(in  tl-.e  Imperial  librarv  at  Pefersburgh)  was  written  in  the 
elevv'uth  century,  by  Michael  Cerularius,  formerly  patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

438.  The  Codex  mU  in  the  British  Museum  (formerly 
Askew  621.)  contains  the  Gospels,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 
It  was  written  about  the  eleventh  century. 

439.  The  Codex  5107.  in  the  British  Museum  (formerly 
Askew  622.)  contains  the  Gospels  written  in  1159  on  mount 
Athos,  by  the  monk  Nephon. 

440.  The  Codex  Cantabuigiensis  Mm.»6.  9.  or  2423. 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles.  The  text  is  com- 
posed from  both  families.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz 
on  Matt.  vi.  ix.  x.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  and  Luke  iv. 

441.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  4  2622.  contains  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  with  notes. 

442.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  4  2537.  2538.  contains 
the  New  Testament. 

443.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  formerly  Askew  624., 
contains  the  Gospels.     It  was  brought  from  mount  Athos. 

444  The  Codex  Harleianus  5796.,  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  neatly 
and  carefully  written  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
Acts  are  placed  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  then  those  of 
Saint  Paul.  A  table  of  lessons  is  subjoined  to  the  Gospels, 
and  there  is  another  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  ana  the 
five  following  manuscripts  (445 — ^149.)  all  agree  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  were  collated  on  Mark  v. 

445.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5736.  was  written  in  1506, 
as  appears  from  the  subscription.  This  manuscript  was 
not  known  to  Griesbach. 

446.  Thp  Codex  Harleianus  5777.,  of  the  fifteenth  cefi- 
tury,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  is  imperfect 
in  Matt.  i.  1 — 17.,  Mark  i.  7 — 9.,  Xuke  i.  1 — 18.,  and  John 
i.  1 — 22.  Scholz  states,  that  it  is  written  by  a  clear  but  not 
very  skilful  or  learned  hand. 

447.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5784.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  and 
synaxaria. 

448.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5790.  contains  the  Gospels, 
most  beautifully  illuminated  :  it  was  written,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  by  one  John, 
a  priest  at  Rome,  and  it  is  dated  April  25th,  1478. 

449.  The  Codex  Jam  in  the  British  Museum,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Ca?sar  de  IMissy,  contains  the  Gospels, 
clearly  and  accurately  written,  probably  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

450.  The  Manuscript  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
great  monastery  of  the  Greeks  at  Jenisalem,  numbered  1., 
contains  the  first  three  Qcspels,  with  an  Arabic  version 
neatly  written  in  1043,  to  which  are  prefixed  synaxaria  and 
the  Eusebian  canons.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

451.  Is  the  manuscript,  No.  2.,  in  the  same  library,  writ- 
ten in  the  twelfth  century,  and  containing  the  Gospels ; 
which  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  familj',  an»3  were 
collated  in  selccfpassages. 

452 — 455.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  numbered 
3 — 6.,  all  of  which  were  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contain  the  Gospels.  Tliey  a^ree  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan family,  and  were  also  collated  in  select  passages. 

456.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  sam.e  library.  No.  7.,  contain- 
ing the  Gospels.  To  the  text  of  Saint  Matthew  is  annexed 
a  commentary,  neatly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 
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457.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Greek  monastery 
of  Saint  ISaba  (whioh  is  two  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem), 
No.  2.,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  contains  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  to  which  are  prefixed  synaxaria. 
This  and  tJie  nine  following  manuscripts  (Nos.  458 — 4GG.) 
all  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  were 
severally  collated  in  select  passages. 

458.  is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  same  library,  No. 
3.,  and  contains  the  Gospels  written  in  1278. 

459.  and  460.  Are  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  same 
library,  Nos.  7.  and  8.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  contain 
the  Gospels. 

461.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  9.,  neatly 
written  in  835,  by  one  Nicholas,  a  monk,  and  contains  the 
Gospels. 

462.  and  463.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  Nos. 
10.  and  II.,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  contain  the 
Gospels. 

464.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  12.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels. 

465.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  19.,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels. 

46G.  Is  also  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  :  it  contains  the  New  Testament. 

467.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  library  of  a  monas- 
tery in  the  isle  of  Patmos.  It  is  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  contains  the  Gospels;  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

468.  Is  a  maniiscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  contains  the  Gospels  with  a  commentary ;  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

469.  Is  also  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  same  library, 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains  the  Gospels ;  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

iv.  Evangelisteria  (or  Z,esso7is  from  the  Gospels  appointed  to 
be  read  in  Divine  Service)  -zvhich  have  been  collated  by 
the  Editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  {especially  by  IVet- 
sleiii  and  Gviesbach,)  ivho  preceded  Dr.  Scholz,  by 
whom  their  J\'otatio7i  has  been  retained.^ 

1.  The  CoDEX  Regius  278.  (formerly  Colbertinus  700.) 
is  written  in  uncial  letters,  in  the  eighth  century  :  it  is  imper- 
fect. This  evangelisterium  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wet- 
stein  and  Scholz :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

2.  The  Codex  Regius  280.,  formerly  Colbertinus  2215., 
of  the  eighth  century,  according  to  Montfaucon  and  Scholz, 
but  Wetstein  does  not  think  it  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
It  was  written  in  uncial  characters.  It  is  imperfect,  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

3.  The  Codex  Oxoniensis  Wheleri  3.,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  in  uncial  characters.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

4.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  Dd.  8.  49.  formerly  be- 
longed to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  written  in  the 
tenth  century,  in  uncial  characters.  Bishop  Marsh  thinks  it 
was  brought  from  the  East.  This  evangelisterium  was  col- 
lated by  Dr."  Mill. 

5.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  3.  was  written  in  the  year  995, 
in  uncial  letters.     It  was  collated  by  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

6.  The  Codex  BiBUOTHECiE  Lugduno-Batav^,  formerly 
Scaligeri  243.,  is  a  Greek-Arabic  manuscript,  written  in 
uncial  letters,  in  the  tenth  century.  Besides  an  evangeliste- 
rium, it  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Epistles,  and  Psalms.  Wetstein  states  that  it  has  some  pe- 
culiar readings,  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  Egyptian  version. 
Dr.  Dermout,  who  is  the  most  recent  describer  and  collator 
of  this  manuscript,  states  that  he  found  numerous  valuable 
readings  which  Wetstein  had  omitted.^  The  following  are 
the  portions  of  the  Gospels  which  are  comprised  in  this 
manuscript :— Matt.  xx.  17—22.  26.— xxiv.  28.  35.— xxv. 
45.  xxvi.  3—14.  17.  to  the  end.  Mark  xi.  1—11.  xiv.  26. 
—XV.  46.  xvi.     Luke  vii.  11—17.  ix.  28— 3i?.  xix.  25—48. 

XX.  27—38.  xxii.  4 — ^xxiii.  49.  53 xxiv.  35.     John  i.  9— 

14.  ii.  12 — 25.  V.  19—30.  (verses  19.  to  29.  occur  twice.) 
xii.  1. — XX.  31.  (xii.  17—19.  occur  twice.) 

«  Those  manuscripts  which  are  not  specified  as  being  ^vriUen  in  uncial 
letters  are  to  be  understood  as  being  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek 
characters. 
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7.  The  Codex  Regius  301.  (formerly  Colbertinus  614.) 
was  written  by  one  George,  a  presbyter  of  the  Greek  church, 
in  1205.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz, 
and  aorees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recrnsion. 

8.  l^he  Codex  Regius  312.  (formerly  Colbertinus  648.) 
was  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  one  Cosmas,  a 
monk.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  "Wetstein  and  Scholz, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

9.  The  Codex  Regius  307.  (Colbertinus  681.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 
W^etstein  states  that  this  manuscript  and  No.  10.  are  both 
imperfect. 

10.  The  Codex  Regius  287.  (Colbertinus  721.),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion, and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

11.  The  Codex  Regius  309.  (Colbertinus  12C5.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning  and  end. 
It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

12.  The  Codex  Regius  310.  (Colbertinus  824.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  use 
of  the  church  of  Constantinople.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

13.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  31.  is  substituted  by  Dr. 
Scholz  for  the  Colbertinus  1241.,  which  Wetstein  (and  after 
him  Griesbach)  had  numbered  13.,  because  that  manuscript, 
which  is  now  the  Codex  Regius  1982.,  does  vol  contain  an 
evangelisterium.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  31.  is  very  neatly 
written  in  gold  uncial  characters,  as  far  as  the  seventh  leaf; 
thence  to  the  twenty-second  it  is  written  with  vermilion; 
and  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  is  written  with  ink,  and  orna- 
mented with  figures.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  was  collated  by  Scholz. 

14.  The  Codex  Regius  315.  (Colbertinus  1282.),  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and 
Scholz.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

15.  The  Codex  Regius  302.  (Colbertinus  1824.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  defective  in  the  beginning  and  end.  It 
was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz,  and  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

16.  The  Codex  Regius  297.  (Colbertinus  2465.),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  very  imperfect.  It  agrees  Avith  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Wetstein  and 
Scholz. 

17.  The  Codex  Regius  279.  (formerly  Colbertinus),  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  end.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  text,  but  has  some  Alexandrine  readings; 
and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

18.  The  Codex  Laudianus  D.  121.  (Bodl.4.  of  Dr.  Mill's 
notation)  is  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  according  to 
Griesbach,  but  of  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Scholz. 
It  is  written  in  large  and  elegant  characters,  in  two  columns, 
the  initial  letters  and  titles  being  gilt.  It  is  imperfect  in  the 
beginning  and  end,  and  some  leaves  are  also  lost  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  volume.  Scholz  states  that  its  text  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family :  it  was  col- 
lated by  Mill,  and  more  accurately  by  Griesbach,  who  disco- 
vered numerous  readings  which  had  been  overlooked  by  Mill. 

19.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  5.  originally  belonged  to 
Parthenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  it  was 
given  to  lleneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  ambassador  to 
the  Porte  in  1601.  It  was  presented  to  the  university  of 
Oxford  by  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  chancellor  of 
that  university.  It  is  very  neatly  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mill  and  Griesbach. 

20.  The  Codex  Laudianus  4.  of  Dr.  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian 
library  marked  Laud.  C.  79.,  was  written  in  the  year  1047. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
collated  first  by  Mill,  and  afterwards  by  Griesbach,  who 
states  that  he  found  scarcely  any  readings  which  had  not 
been  noticed  by  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

21.  The  Codex  Seldeni  4.  of  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian  library 
3386.,  noted  Arch.  Sold.  B.  56.,  though  characterized  by 
Mill  as  ancient,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  few  fragments  only  of  this  manuscript  now  re- 
main. It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  by  Mill  and  Griesbach. 

22.  The  Codex  Seldeni  5.  of  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian  library 
3384.,  noted  Arch.  Seld.  B.  54.,  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  consists  of  homilies  of  the 
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fathers,  especially  of  Gregory  Nazianzcn ;  to  which  are  an- 
nexed some  fragments  of  an  evan^i^listcrium.  Tliis  manu- 
script was  collated  hy  Mill  and  Wulstein,  and  subseciueutly 
by  uriesbach,  who  collated  many  readings  of  wiiicli  they 
had  taken  no  notice.  <• 

23.  The  CoDKX  Meahii,  which  successively  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  Askew,  and  of  M.  d'lOon,  by  whom  it  was  sent 
into  F'rance,  was  seen  by  VVetstein,  who,  however,  has  not 
specified  its  dale. 

24.  The  Codex  Monacensis  3.33.  (Ai^h'Stanus  4.  of  Ben- 
gel),  of  the  tenth  century,  is  correctly' Written,  and  is  imper- 
fect in  John  i.  1 — 14.  Luke  xxiv.  23 — 35.,  and  Matt,  xviii. 
14 — 30.  It  was  inspected  by  Bengel,  and  minutely  examined 
by  Scholz. 

25.  The  Codex  Harlkianus  5650.  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  a  codex  rescriplus,  but  very  few 
traces  of  the  ancient  writing  are  l('gil)!(>. 

SS*".  According  to  Criesl)ach  is  part  of  the  same  manu- 
script, written  by  anotlier  hand,  in  a  smaller  and  more  elegant 
character,  and  containing  lessons  concerning  the  rcsurreclion 
of  Christ.  It  ajrrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  collated  by  Gricsbach. 

26.  The  CoDKX  IJodlkianus  3390.  noted  sup.  Sold.  2.  was 
written,  or  rather  rc-wrilten,  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  more  ancient  writing  (which 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century)  has  disap- 
peared. Some  lessons  are  added  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  is  mixed  :  it  was  collated  by 
Gricsbach,  who  has  described  it  at  great  length. 

27.  The  CoDEX  Bodleianus  3391.  noted  utip.  Sold.  3.  is  of 
the  thirteenth  ur  fourteenth  century  accordiu";  to  Griesbach, 
but  of  the  fourteenth  century  according  to  Scholz.  It  was 
written  in  large  characters  by  some  illiterate  monk  over  a 
more  ancient  evangelisterium,  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth 
century.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  first  collated  and  described  by  Griesbach. 

28.  The  CoDEx  Marshi  22.,  now  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  two  different  hands, 
neither  of  whom  was  very  careful  or  accurate.  It  is  imper- 
fect at  the  end,  and  has  a  mixed  text.  Both  this  and  the 
following  manuscript  were  collated  and  minutely  described 
by  Griesoach. 

29.  The  Codex  Marshi  23.,  also  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
was  elegantly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  letters 
have  become  so  faint  as  to  be  legible  with  (lilficult)\  It  is 
imperfect  at  the  end,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

30.  The  Codex  Bodleianus296.,  now  marked  Cromwelli 
117.,  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged, 
and  with  the  rest  of  whose  manuscripts  it  came  into  the 
Bodleian  library,  was  written  in  the  year  1225.  It  contains 
(ireck  liturgies  and  forms  of  public  prayers.  At  pa"-e  149 
commence  sections  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Scholz 
has  not  stated  with  what  recension  its  text  coincides  :  but  as 
it  was  written  in  Greece,  we  may  conclude  that  it  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  familj\ 

31.  The  Codex  Nori.mbergf.nsis  is  of  the  twelfth  century  : 
it  was  collated  by  Doederlein.  Michaclis  states  that  its 
readings  have  a  great  conformity  with  those  of  tiie  Codices 
Cantabrigiensis,  Stephani  «,  Basileensis  >-,  and  Leicestrensis. 

32.  The  Codex  Gothanus,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  was  written  Ijy  a  careless  and  illiterate  Greek 
scribe.  This  manuscript  was  collated  and  described  in  a 
treatise  published  at  Leipzig  in  1791.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

33.  Is  an  Evangelisterium,  belonging  to  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Albani,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  in  uncial  cha- 
racters. It  was  edited  in  1788  by  Stefano  Antonio  Morccli, 
at  Rome,  and  belongs  to  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

34.  The  CoDEX  Monacensis  229.,  formerly  Evangeliste- 
rium Mannhemense  19.,  is  in  three  volumes  quarto,  which 
were  written  in  uncial  characters  in  the  ninth  century,  and, 
in  Dr.  Scholz's  opinion,  founded  on  internjil  evidence,  for 
the  use  of  some  monastery  on  mount  Athos.  After  a  care- 
ful collation,  he  found  very  few  readings  different  from  the 
received  text. 

35.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  351.  was  written  in  the  year 
949,  by  one  Michael,  a  monk :  it  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Birch. 

36.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1067.  contains  lessons  from 
the  Gospels,  very  correctly  written  in  uncial  characters,  in 
the  tenth  centurj'. 

37.  A  manuscript  numbered  237.,  in  the  library  of  the 
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college  of  tiie  Propaganda,  at  Rome,  contains  sections  from 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  written  in  tlie  eleventh  century. 
It  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  and 
was  collated  by  Dr.  Birch. 

38.  and  39.  The  Codices,  Florentinus  1.  and  2.,  were  col- 
lated by  Birch. 

40.  The  (yODEX  E5curi.\lensi9  1.  is  an  evangelisterium, 
supposed  by  Moldcnhawer  (by  whom  this  and  the  other 
manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  were  collated  for  Birch)  to  be 
written  in  the  tenth  century.     It  is  in  uncial  characters. 

41.  The  (;ouEX  Escurialensis  X.  III.  12,,  written  in  the 
tenth  century,  in  uncial  characters,  agrees  w  ith  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

42.  Tiie  Codex  Escurialensis  X.  III.  13.,  of  the  tenth 
century,  contains  an  evangelisterium  written  in  uncial  cha- 
racters in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning; 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen.sion,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

43.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  X.  III.  16.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  written  for  tiie  use  of  some  church  in  Constan- 
tinople.    It  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning. 

41.  The  Codex  Hauniensis  3.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  an  imi)erfect  evangelisterium.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

45.  'Ihe  Codex  Vindobonensis,  Lambecii  15.,  among  the 
Greek  law  MSS.,  is  a  fragment  of  an  evangelisterium,  con- 
sisting of  six  leaves,  and  written  in  uncial  characters  in  the 
eight  century. 

46.  The  Codex  C>esareus  or  Vindobonensis  (KoUarii  7., 
Forlosia  23.)  contains  fragments  of  an  evangelisterium, 
written  on  purple  vellum  in  the  ninth  century. 

47.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow,  numbered  23.  (b.  of  Matthaei's  notation),  is  iu 
uncial  characters,  written  in  the  eighth  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  This  and  the  ten  evan- 
gelistcria  following  (to  No,  57.  inclusive)  were  collated  by 
Matthaei  for  hi.5  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 

48.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
No.  44.  (c.  of  Matthaei),  was  written  in  1056  by  one  Peter, 
a  monk  :  it  subsequently  belonged  to  Nicephorus,  metropo- 
litan of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan text. 

49.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  connected  with  the 
Printing  Office  of  the  Holy  Synod,  No.  11.  (f.  of  MaU 
thaei.)  The  former  part  of  it  is  of  the  tenth  century;  the 
latter  part  is  of  a  later  date.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

5<d.  Is  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  probably  of  the  eitrhth 
century,  in  the  same  library,  No.  12.  (h.  of  Matthaei)  :  \  is 
written  in  uncial  characters,  and  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

51.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  9.  (t.  of 
Matthaei) :  it  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  contains  part  of  an 
evangelisterium. 

52.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
No.  266.  (^.  of  Matthaei),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  lessons  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
besides  an  evangelisterium  or  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 

53.  A  maiiuscrmt  in  the  same  library,  No.  267.  {x;  o{ 
Matthaei),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  an  euchologiura, 
or  collection  of  Greek  prayers,  and  lessons  from  the  New 
Testament. 

54.  A  manu.script  in  the  same  library.  No.  268.  (4..  of 
Matthaei),  written  in  1 170,  also  contains  an  euchologiura, 
and  lessons  from  the  New  Testament. 

55.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  connected  with  the 
Printing  Office  of  the  Holy  Synod,  No.  47.  (a-,  of  Mat^ 
thaei) :  it  was  transcribed  by  an  ignorant  and  very  careless 
copyist  from  a  more  ancient  manuscript,  and  contains  aa 
eucliologium,  with  lessons  from  tlie  New  Testament, 

56.  Is  a  manuscript  in.  the  same  library.  No.  9.  (16.  of 
Matthaei),  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  fragmenta 
of  ecclesiastical  lessons  from  the  New  Testament. 

57.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  at  Dresden,  No.  256. 
(19.  of  Matthaei),  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  Count  Brnhl,  and  contains  an  euchologium,  in 
which  are  many  lessons  from  the  New  Testament.  " 

v.  Evangelistei-ia,  first  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  for  his  critica 
Edition  of  the  JK'eiv  Testament. 

58.  The  Codex  Regius  50.  a.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  written  for  the  use  of  some  church  in  Greece.  It  agrees 
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with  the  Constantmopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Scholz. 

59.  The  Codex  Regius  100.  A.,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Consiantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
cursorily  collated. 

60.  The  Codex  Regius  375.  (formerly  ^f^f •»  Colbertinus 
4954.)  was  written  in  1022.  It  contains  lessons  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 
The  whole  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

Gl.  The  Codex  Regius  182.  contains  frag-ments  of  the 
Gospels,  viz.  Matt.  xxvi.  67.  to  the  end,  and  John  xix.  10 
— 20.  It  is  written  in  uncial  characters,  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

62.  The  Codex  Regius  194.  A.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated. 

63.  The  Codex  Regius  277.,  formerly  2493.,  was  brought 
from  the  East  into  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  It  was  written 
in  the  ninth  century  in  uncial  characters,  and  is  mutilated  at 
the  beginning  and  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

64.  The  Codex  Regius  281.  was  also  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  is  written  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  many  of  the  leaves  are  torn.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  has  a  few  Alexandrine 
readings.     Very  many  sections  of  it  were  collated. 

65.  and  66.  The  Codices  Regii  282.  and  283.  are  both 
palimpsest  manuscripts,  the  more  ancient  writing  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  evangelisterium  written  in  uncial 
characters  in  the  ninth  century.  Over  this  an  ecclesiastical 
office  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century :  its  text  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  ecclesiastical 
office  in  No.  293.  is  imperfect  at  the  "end.  Dr.  Scholz  states 
that  he  collated  these  two  manuscripts  with  great  labour, 
but  discovered  very  few  readings  different  from  those  of  the 
received  text. 

67.  The  Codex  Regius  284.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
written  in  uncial  letters  :  it  very  rarely  departs  from  the  re- 
ceived text. 

68.  The  Codex  Regius  285.,  formerly  l^^"**  (Colbertinus 
S006.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

69.  The  CoDEx  Regius  286.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
imperfect  at  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

70.  The  Codex  Regius  288.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  on 
vellum,  was  brought  from  the  East  in  1669.  A  few  leaves 
at  the  beginning  and  end  have  been  written  by  a  later  hand. 
This  manuscript  was  cursorily  collated. 

71.  The  Codex  Regius  289.,  formerly  ^^^^"  (Colbertinus 

4123.),  written  in  1066,  is  partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on 
cotton  paper.  It  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

72.  The  Codex  Regius  290.,  written  in  1257,  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  Three  leaves  annexed  to  this 
manuscript,  and  containing  John  v.  1 — 11.  vi.  61 — 69.  and 
vii.  1 — 15.,  are  written  in  uncial  characters,  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  text  of  these  fragments  also  corresponds  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

73.  The  Codex  Rugius  291.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
imperfect.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  cursorily  collated. 

74.  75,  76,  and  77.  The  Codices  Regii,  292  (formerly 
2466.)  293,  295,  and  296.,  are  all  of  the'  twelfth  century, 
and  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  :  they  were 
cursorily  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

78.  The  Codex  Regius  298.,  formerly  2466.  (Colbertinus 
4123.)  is  written  on  vellum,  in  the  twelfth  century  :  a  few 
chasms  are  supplied  on  cotton  paper.  This  manuscript  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
but  it  has  somepeculiar  readings. 

79.  and  80.  The  Codices  Regii  299.  and  300.  (formerly 
2467.)  are  both  of  the  twelfth  century :  they  follow  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family,  and  were  cursorily  collated. 

81.  The  Codex  Regius  305.,  on  vellum.  Dr.  Scholz  thinlcs 
was  written  in  Egypt;  but  it  has  supplements  added  on 
paper,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  text  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  the  greater  part 
01  it  was  collated. 


82.  The  Codex  Regius  276.,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
paper,  contains  lessons  from  the  prophets,  as  well  as  from 
the  New  Testament.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re 
cension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

83.  The  Codex  Regius  294.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  col 
lated. 

84.  and  85.  The  Codices  Regii  32.  a.  and  33.  a.  are  both 
of  the  twelfth  cenlfry,  and  contain  lessons  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  They  agree  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  were  cursorily  collated. 

86.  The  Codex  Regius  311.,  formerly  1884.  and  548., 
was  written  in  1336,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.  The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated 
by  Dr.  Scholz.  At  the  end  is  placed  the  section  concerning 
the  adulterous  woman,  with  obelisks  before  each  line,  but 
without  any  indication  of  the  holiday  on  which  itwas  read. 

87,  88,  and  89,  The  Codices  Regii  313,  314.  (formerly 
2466,  (^Ibcrtinus  3715.)  and  316.  (formerly  2464.  and 
4266.)  are  respectively  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  were  cur 
sorily  collated.     Numbers  88.  and  89.  are  both  imperfect. 

90.  The  Codex  Regius  317.  (formerly  ^^^\i  Colbertinus 

638.)  was  written  in  1533.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

91.  The  Codex  Regius  318.  (formerly  2468.  Colbertinus 
3017.)  was  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  subscrip- 
tion and  ether  additions,  which  were  made  by  Leontius,  a 
monk,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon's 
Palceographia  Gra3ca,  p.  89.  This  manuscript  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  col- 
lated. 

92.  The  Codex  Regius  324.  (No.  35.  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz)  contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  fragments  of  the  liturgy  of  Basil.  Its  text  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated. 

93.  The  Codex  Regius  326.  (No.  36.  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  les- 
sons from  the  New  Testament ;  the  text  of  which  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  Vi^as  cursorily 
collated.  This  manuscript  also  contains  the  liturgies  of 
Chrysostom  and  Basil. 

94.  The  Codex  Regius  330.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament,  together  with  an 
euchologium.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  cursorily  collated. 

95.  The  Codex  Regius  374.,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

96.  The  Codex  Regius  115*.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated.     It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

97.  The  Codex  Regius  376,  (No.  32,  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz)  almost  always  agrees  with  the  received 
text  in  the  sections  relating  to  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

98.  The  Codex  Regius  377.  (formerly  3011.)  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Part  of  this  manuscript  is  rewritten, 
and  the  ancient  writing  appears  to  exhibit  sections  of  the 
Gospels,  The  text  very  seldom  departs  from  the  received 
text :  it  was  cursorily  collated. 

99.  The  Codex  Regius  380.,  formerly  3f*^f-  (Colberti- 
nus 4691,),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  cursorily  collated. 

100.  The  Codex  Regius  381.,  formerly  ^^^f-  (Colberti- 
nus 4588,),  was  written  in  1550,  by  one  Michael  Maurice, 
as  appears  from  the  subscription.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

101.  The  Codex  Regius  303.  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Scholz  has  not  indicated  what  recension  it 
follows. 

102.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  62.,  in  the  Arabrosian 
library  at  Milan,  was  written  on  paper  in  1381 :  it  contains 
an  evangelisterium,  with  a  commentary,  and  other  lessons. 
At  the  beginning  and  end,  respectively,  there  are  two  leaves 
of  vellum.  This  manuscript  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

103.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  67.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 
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104.  The  (yODEX  Ambrosianus  72.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  an  evangel isterium  and  other  lessons  from  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  iniperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
and  vvas  collated  in  select  passages. 

105.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  81.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  well  and  correctly  written  on  vellum,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  nineteen  leaves,  which  arc  written  on 
paper,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolilan  family,  and  was  coUatecTin  select  passages. 

lOG.  The  Codex  Amukosianus  Dl.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  ('onstantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
collateiin  select  passages. 

107,  108,  109,  and  110.  The  Codices  Venetiani  548— 
551.  are  all  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Dr.  Scholz  has  not 
specified  to  wliat  recension  they  belong. 

111.  The  CoDKX  Mutinensis  27.  is  an  cvangelisterium, 
Written  in  uncial  characters  in  the  tenth  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  se- 
lect passages. 

112.  The  Codex  liAURENTUNus  2742.  (No.  48.  of  the 
Lectionaria  cited  by  Scholz)  contains  lessons  from  the  New 
Testament,  neatly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

113.  Of  the  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  2.  the  former  part, 
as  far  as  the  two  hundred  and  thirteenth  leaf,  was  written 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  latter  part,  to  the  end,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  agrees  with  tne  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

114.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  7.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

115.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  21.,  elegantly  written 
in  uncial  characters  in  the  eleventh  century,  agrees  with  the 
('onstantinopolitan  recension.     It  was  cursorily  collated. 

IIG.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  31.,  elegantly  written 
in  uncial  characters,  in  the  tenth  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

117.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  244.,  beautifully  written 
with  gold  cursive  letters,  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  illu- 
minations, follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was 
cursorily  collated.' 

118.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  (not  numbered)  is  ele- 

f;antly  written  in  uncial  characters,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
t  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages.' 

119.  120,  and  121.  The  Codices  Vaticani  1155.  1256. 
and  1157.  are  all  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  agree  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family.  They  were  collated  in  select 
passages. 

122.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1168.,  written  in  1175, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  It  was  collated 
in  selectpassagcs. 

123.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1522.,  very  correctly  written 
in  uncial  characters,  in  the  eleventh  century,  without  any 
points,  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

124.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1988.  (Basil.  27."),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  ana  end.  It 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

125.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2017.  (Basil.  56.)  is  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

120.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2041.  (Basil.  80.),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

127.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  20G3.  (Basil.  102.),  of  the 
ninth  century,  is  in  uncial  characters :  it  is  imperfect  in  the 
beginning.  The  leaves  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
part  (a  menologium)  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
cvangelisterium  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

128.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2133.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was 
collatea  in  select  passages. 

129.  The  Codex  Alexandrino-Vaticanus  12.,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  was  written 
by  two  different  hands.  The  first  forty  leaves  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century  :  the  hundred  and  eight  following  leaves 
were  written  by  another  hand,  in  the  same  century;  and  the 
seventy-one  leaves  following  to  the  end  (Dr.  Scholz  thinks) 
were  added  in  the  fifteenth  century.    The  first  forty  leaves 

•  Both  these  evangelisteria,  which  are  among  the  most  precious  in  the 
jbrary  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  were  specially  described  by  the 
canon  Angelo  Bandini,  in  a  volume  intituled  "  lUustrazione  Ui  due  Evange- 
lian  Gieci  del  Seculo  XI.''    Venezia,  1787,  4to. 


exhibit  the  Alexandrine  text,  and  appear  to  have  heen  writ- 
ten ill  France.  The  remainder  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan text.  This  evangelisterium  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

130.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottoboni ANUS  2.  is  beautifully 
written  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth  century.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

131.  The  ('oDEx  Vaticano-Ottoboni  ANUS  175.,  of  the 
fourteenth  centurj',  contains  part  of  an  evangelisterium.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

132.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  326.,  written 
in  silver  characters,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

133.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottoboniands  416.  is  a  lec- 
tionarium  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

134.  The  Codex  Barderinianus  15.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  The 
first  eight  and  last  three  leaves  are  written  on  paper ;  the 
remainder  on  vellum.  This  manuscript  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

•  135.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  16.  is  a  palimpsest  manu- 
script of  the  sixth  century,  in  uncial  letters. 

136.  Is  the  later  writing  of  the  twelfth  century,  superadded 
to  the  more  ancient  writing  of  the  same  manuscript.  Both 
these  manuscripts  contain  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 

137.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  D.  63.,  or  the  twelfth 
century,  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  ana  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

138.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  B.  14.,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  at  Naples,  by  Christopher  Palaeologus,  May 
7th,  1584. 

139.  The  Codex  Venetianus  12.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  tenth  century. 

140.  The  Codex  Venetianus  026.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

141.  The  Codex  Bibuothec.*  Nanian^e  2.  at  Venice,  is 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

142.  The  Codex  BiBLioTHECiE  Nanianjs  10.  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  imperfect. 

143.  Is  an  evangelisterium,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Michael,  Venice,  and  numbered  29. :  it  is 
imperfect. 

144.  The  Codex  Bibmothece  MalatestianjE  Cmsenx- 
Tis  XXVII.  4.  is  written  in  uncial  letters  of  the  tenth  or  (as 
Dr.  Scholz  thinks)  of  the  twelfth  century. 

145.  The  Codex  Bibliothec^e  Malatestian^  C.esena- 
Tis  XXIX.  2.  is  of  the  twelfth  century.  Scholz  has  not 
indicated  to  what  class  of  recensions  Nos.  143 — 145.  belong. 

146.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  Dd.  VIII.  23.  is  neatly 
written  in  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  use  of  the  church  at 
Constantinople. 

147.  The  Codex  Harleianus  2970.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  eleventh  century,  with  pictures  of  the  four  evange* 
lists,  and  elegant  ornaments  of  a  gold  and  purple  colour. 

148.  The  Codex  Harleianus  2994.  is  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

1 19.  Tlie  Codex  Harleianus  5538.  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

150.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5598.  is  a  splendid  evange- 
listerium in  uncial  letters,  written  in  995.  See  it  more  fully 
described  in  pp.  237,  238.  supra. 

151.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5785.  is  beautifully  written 
in  cursive  letters,  of  the  tenth  century.  It  has  pictures  and 
ornaments  prefixed  to  the  (liffercnt  sections;  ana  the  initial 
letter  of  each  section  is  gilt. 

152.  The  Codex  Harleianits  5787.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, is  in  uncial  letters,  not  unlike  those  in  No.  150.  It  is 
detective  in  the  beginning  and  in  various  other  parts. 

153.  The  Codex  Meermannianus  117.  is  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

154.  The  Codex  Monacensis  326.  (formerly  Mannhemen- 
sis  20.),  written  in  small  and  neat  characters  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  that  part  of  a  synaxarion  which 
exhibits  the  sections  which  are  to  be  read  during  Lent  and  at 
Easter,  and  part  of  a  menologium  from  September  to  De- 
cember. Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was 
written  for  the  use  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church. 
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155.  The  Codex  CiESAREO-VmooBONENsis,  Nessel.  Theol. 
209.  Lambccii  41.,  is  a  codex  rescriptus  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury for  the  more  ancient  writing.  The  later  writing,  which 
is  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  is  a  commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew. 

156.  The  Codex  Romano- Valltcellianus  D.  4.  I.  is  an 
evangelisterium,  which  is  fully  described  by  Blanchini  in 
his  Evangeliarium  Quadruplcx,  part  i.  pp.  537,  et  seq.  Dr. 
Scholz  does  not  know  where  it  is  now  preserved. 

157.  The  OoDEX  BibliothecjE  BoDLEiANiE  Clarkii  8.  is 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

158.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  great 
monastery  of  tlie  Greeks  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

159.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Library  of  the 
Virgin,  t>k  /uaysLKm  Tr^v-tytti.!,  erected  by  Saint  Melana.  It  was 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  not  in  the  eighth,  as 
the  recluses  imagine. 

160.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Monastery 
OF  Saint  Saba,  numbered  4.,  and  written  in  the  same  ;no- 
nastery  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains  lessons  from 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

161.  and  162.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  num- 
bered 5.  and  6.,  both  of  the  fourteenth  century.  No.  161. 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament  and  sections  of 
the  Gospels;  No.  163.  is  an  evangelisterium. 

163.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  13., 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  and  the  eight  following 
manuscripts  were  written  for  the  use  of  some  monastery  in 
Palestine. 

164.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  14., 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

165.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  17., 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

166.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  21., 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

167.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  22., 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

168.  169,  and  170.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library, 
numbered  23 — 25.,  and  all  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

171.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  written  in  1059. 

172.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  a  monastery  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  (according  to 
Scholz)  in  the  fourth  century. 

173.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  in  uncial  letters. 

174.  and  175.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  of 
the  tenth  century,  both  of  which  are  written  in  uncial  letters. 

176.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

177.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

178.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

179.  (Lectionary  55.)  The  Codex  S.  Simeonis  in  the 
Library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Triers,  in  Germany,  is  written 
on  vellum  in  uncial  letters,  and  (Dr.  Scholz  thinks)  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  the  beginning  it  has  some  sections  of 
the  gospels,  and  at  the  end  there  are  some  lessons  taken 
from  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  the  first  e])istle  of  John ;  but 
in  the  middle  it  contains  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament. 
This  manuscript  has  many  readings  in  common  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  text.  This  manuscript  derives  its 
name  from  a  St.  Simeon,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been 
written,  and  who  (it  is  further  reported)  brought  it  to  Triers, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Scholz  collated  this  manuscript  in 
select  passages,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  published  by  B. 
Mar.  Steininger,  in  a  quarto  volume,  intituled  :  Codex  Sancii 
Simeonis,  exhibens  Lcctionarium  Eccksias  Graecas  IJCCC  anno- 
rum  vetustate  imigne.     Auguslse  Trevirorum,  1834. 

180.  The  Codex  CjEsareo-Vindobonensis  Theologicus 
GRiECUS,  No.  CCIX.,  is  a  Codex  Rescriptus,  on  vellum, 
and  contains  a  Greek  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. The  ancient  writing  contains  sections  from  the  Gos- 
pels, written  (Dr.  Scholz  conjectures)  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  initial  letters  of  the  sections  from  the  gospels,  as  well 
as  thew  indexes  of  the  lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are 


written  with  red  ink.  This  manuscript  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Scholz  in  some  select  passages  ;  but  Dr.  Stephen 
Francis  Ladislaus  Endlicher  communicated  to  him  a  copious 
collection  of  various  readings  from  it,  which  (when  he 
understood  its  value)  he  has  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  Iv — Ixiii. 
181.  The  CoDicx  Wakianus  1.,  in  the  Library  of  Christ's 
College,  Oxford,  is  described  in  page  274*.  No.  26.,  ivfra, 
among  the  manuscripts  collated  for  the  Apocalypse. 

§  5.  MANUSCRIPTS  CONTAINING  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  ABOSTLES 
AND  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  ;  WHICH,  AVITH  THE  EXCEP- 
TION OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  NOTED  BY  THE  LETTER  H., 
AND  OF  THOSE  NUMBERED  56.,  AND  58.,  HAVE  BEEN 
COLLATED  AND  CITED  BY  EDITORS  OF  THE  GREEK  TESTA- 
MENT WHO  PRECEDED  DR.  SCHOLZ,  BY  WHO.M  THEIR  NO- 
TATION   HAS    BEEN    RETAINED. 

i.  Mdnuscripts  wrii'en  in  Uncial  or  Capital  Letters, 

I. — ./?.  of  Scholz,  and  A*  of  Gfriesbach  : — the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  in  the  British  Museum.  (It  is  noted  A.  in 
the  Catalogue  of  iManuscripts  containing  the  Gospels,  which 
are  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  also  A.  among 
those  containing  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  of  which  a  cata- 
logue is  given  in  pp.  268*  et  seq.  infrn.)  This  manuscript  is 
the  standard  of  the  Alexandrine  'J'cxt.  See  an  account  of  it 
in  pp.  222—224.  mpra. 

II. — B.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1209.  (Gospels,  B.  Pau- 
lino Epistles,  B.)  It  agrees  with  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  and  is  described  in  pp.  224 — 226. 

III. — C.  of  Scholz,  and  *C  of  Griesbach  : — The  Codex 
Ephremi,  or  Codex  Regius  Parisiensis  1905.  [at  present 
9.]  (Gospels,  C.  Pauline  Epistles,  C.)  It  is  described  in 
pp.  229,  230.  5uj)rrt,  and  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion. This  manuscript  is  mutilated  in  Acts  iv.  3. — v.  34. ;  x. 
43.— xiii.  1. ;  xvi.  36.— xx.  10. ;  xxi.  31.— xxii.  20. ;  xxiii. 
18. — xxiv.  14. ;  xxvi.  20. — xxvii.  16. ;  xxviii.  5.  to  the  end 
of  the  Acts ;  James  iv.  3.  to  the  end  ;  I  Peter  iv.  5.  to  the 
end  ;   1  John  iv.  3.  to  tlie  end. 

IV. — D.  of  Scholz,  and  *D.  of  Griesbach  : — the  Codex 
Bez«  or  Cantabkigiensis.  (Gospels,  D.)  Of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  this  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript  formerly 
contained,  only  3  John  11 — 15.  ren^.ains  in  Latin.  It  is  im- 
perfect in  Acts  viii.  29. — x.  14. ;  xxi.  2 — 10  ;  xxii.  10 — 20. 
and  from  29.  to  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  but  has  also  manj''  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 
See  it  described  in  pp.  230,  231.  supra. 

V. — E.  of  Scholz,  and  *E.  of  Griesbach.  The  Codex 
Laudianus  3.  which  is  described  in  pp.  232,  233.  It  fol- 
lows the  Alexandrine  recension. 

VI. — F.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  1.,  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  contains  the  Octatouch  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  ;  but  has  Acts  ix.  24,  25.  written  in  the 
margin,  and  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  rest  of  the 
Manuscript.  INIichaelis  refers  it  to  the  eighth,  and  Wetstein 
to  the  seventh,  centar}%  But  Montfaucon,  who  has  mi- 
nutely descriiied  it  in  his  Cutalogus  Bibliothecee  Coislini- 
anaj  (pp.  1 — 32.),  says  that  it  was  written  in  the  sixth,  or, 
at  the  latest,  in  the  seventh  century. 

VII. — G.  (Paul.  Ep.  I.)  'J'lie  Codex  Bibliothec^  An- 
gelica, A.  2.  15.  at  Home,  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal 
Passionei.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  quarto,  according  to 
Montfaucon  in  the  ninth  century,  but  Blanchini  assigns  it 
to  the  eighth  or  even  to  the  seventh  century.  Scholz  how- 
ever refers  it  to  ttie  ninth  or  tenth  century.  This  manuscript 
contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  beginning  with  chap.  viii. 
10.,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  those  of  Saint  Paul,  as  far 
as  Heb.  xiii.  10.  Blanchini  gave  several  readings  from  it, 
which  Wetstein  printed  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment :  but  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  throughout.  It  chiefly 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  has  many 
readings  which  agree  with  the  Alexandrine  family. 

VIII.—//.  -^Paul.  Ep.  179.)  The  Codex  Mutinensis 
Bibliothec^  190.,  (Ms.  II.  g.  3.)  at  Modena,  is  a  folio 
manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  highest  character;  containing 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  written  in  Uncial  Letters  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  mutilated  from  chap.  i.  1.  to  v.  28. 
(which  chasm  has  been  supplied  in  cursive  or  ordinary 
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Greek  characters  in  the  eleventh  century),  and  also  the  |  12.  (Paul.  Ep.  16.  Apoc.  4.)  The  Codex  Rugius  219., 
epistles  of  Saint  I'aul  written  in  cursive  Greek  characters  j  formerly  18SG.,  is  referred  to  the  tenth  century  by  Montfau- 
with  a  commentary,  in  the  twelfth  century.     The  text  of   con,  and  to  the  eleventh  by  Scholz.   It  is  written  on  vellum, 

and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  the  conmientary  of 
Oecumenius,  and  the  Apocalypse  with  that  of  Arethas.  It 
fullows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
by  Griesl)ach  and  by  Scholz. 

13.  (Gosp.  33.  Paul.  Ep.  17.)  The  Codex  Regius  11., 
described  in  page  210.  No.  33.,  follows  the  Alexandrine 
recension.     It  was  collated  for  the  Acts  by  Scholz. 

11.  (Gosp.  35.  Paul.  Ep.  18.  Apoc.  17.)  The  Codex 
CoisLiNiANus  199.,  described  in  page  210.  No.  35.,  has  the 
Constantinopolitan  text. 

15.  The  Codex  Coismnianl'S  25.  contains  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles:  it  was  written  on 
vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  collated  by  Wet- 
stein. 

If).  (Paul.  Ep.  19.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus  26.  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Athanasius  on 
Mount  Athos  :  it  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and.  the 
epistles,  with  commentaries,  written  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, on  vellum;  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

17.  (Paul.  Ep.  21.  Apoc.  19.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus 
205.  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  the 
following  chasms  according  to  Michaelis  :  1  Cor.  xvi.  17. — 
2  Cor.  i.  7.;  Heb.  xiii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  epistle;  and 
Rev.  i. — ii.  5.,  though  the  last  chasm  has  been  filled  up  by 
a  modern  hand.  It  was  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

18.  (Paul.  Ep.  22.  Apoc.  18.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus 
202.  contains  the  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles  with  scholia,  and 
the  Apocalypse  with  the  commentary  of  Andreas,  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  with  prologues.  The  first  twenty-six 
folios  are  written  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
remainder  on  cotton  paper  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its 
text  is  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  :  it  was  col- 
lated by  Welstein. 

19.  (Gosp.  38.  Apoc.  23.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus 
200.,  described  in  page  2 10.  No.  38.,  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

20.  (Paul.  Ep.  25.)  The  Codex  WEi?T.MONASTERiEXsis 
935.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Acts  and  F^pistles  preserved 
among  the  Royal  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  collection  it  is  noted  I.  R.  I.  It  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  has  the  Constantinopolitan  text.  It  was  col- 
lated bv  Wetstein. 

21.  (Paul.  Ep.  20.)  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  Dd.  XI. 
90.,  formerly  495.,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  written  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  first 
eleven  chapters  of  the  Acts  are  wanting;  likewise  xiv.  13. 
— XV.  10.;  Rom.  xi.  22 — 33.;  the  first  three  chapters  of 
iCor. ;  I  Tim.  i.  and  iii.;  Titus  i.  1 — 8.  and  ii.  1.  to  the 
end;  with  the  epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

°22.  (Gosp.  109.  Paul.  Ep.  75.)  The  Codex  5115.  in 
the  British  Museum,  described  in  page  215.  No.  109.,  con- 
tains the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
written  on  vellum,  according  to  Scholz  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury :  but  it  should  seem  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
date  of  I32G,  which  he  assigned  to  it  in  the  prolegomena  to 
the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
true  date.2     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

23.  (Paul.  Ep.  28.  Apoc.  0.)  The  Codex  Bauoccianus 
3.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  written  on  vellum,  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  from  ch.  xi.  13.,  the  Catholic  Epistles  except 
1  Pet.  iii.  7 — 23.,  and  those  of  St.  Paul,  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  three  last  chapters  of  which  are  wanting.  It  has 
scholia  on  the  epistles  and  the  Commentary  of  Arethas  on 
the  Apocalypse.     It  has  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

21.  (Paul.  Ep.  29.)  The  Codex  Collegii  Christi 
Cantabrigiensis  2.  (Cant.  2.  of  Dr.  Mill's  Notation)  is  a 
manuscript  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  in  quarto,  not  in  octavo  as  Scholz  after  Michaelis 
has  erroneously  stated.     It  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles  of 


this  manuscript  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion :  it  was  collated  throughout,  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr. 
%Scholz. 

ii.  Manuscripts  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek 
Characters. 

1.  (Gosp.  1.  Paul.  Ep.  I.)  The  Codex  Basileensis  B. 
VI.  27.  (descrii)ed  in  p.  23R.)  of  tiie  tenth  century  :  its  text 
for  the  most  jjarl  agrees  with  tlic  Alexandrine  recension.' 

2.  (I'aul.  Ep.  1.)  The  Codex  Basileensis  B.  IX.  (B. 
2.  of  Dr.  Mill's  Notation,  and  the  Codex  Aincrbachii  of 
Wetstein)  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated  printer  Amer- 
bacli,  of  Uasle.  It  was  used  by  Erasmus  for  his  edition. 
No  date  is  given  to  this  manuscript  by  Sciiolz,  but  Wetstein 
says  that  it  is  more  ancient  than  tlie  Codex  Basileensis  B. 
VI.  25.  (see  p.  238.  No.  2.),  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  text  seldom  varies  from  that  of  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

3.  (Gosp.  3.  Paul.  Ep.  3.)  The  Codex  Forlosianus 
15.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  formerly  the  Codex 
CoRSENDoNCE.Nsis:  it  is  described  in  page  233.  No.  3.,  and 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

4.  (Paul.  Ep.  4.)  The  Couex  Basileensis  B.  X.  20. 
(B.  3.  of  Dr.  Mill's  Notation)  is  an  elegantly  written  ma- 
nuscript on  vellum,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  all  the  Epistles,  not  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  but  according  to  the 
Latin  arrangement,  St.  Paul's  epistles  being  preceded  by 
the  Acts  and  followed  by  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Wetstein 
classes  it  among  the  Latinising  Manuscripts :  it  chiefly 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

5.  (Gosp.  5.  Paul.  Ep.  5.)  The  Codex  Regius  106., 
described  in  p.  238.  No.  5.,  for  the  most  part  agrees  with 
B.  or  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  that  is  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension. 

6.  (Gosp.  6.  Paul.  Ep.  G.)  The  Codex  Regius  112., 
described  in  p.  238.  No.  G.  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

7.  (Paul.  Ep.  9.)  The  Codex  Regius  102.,  formerly 
2870.  (Stepbani  <)  is  written  on  vellum,  and,  in  the  opinions 
nf  Griesbach  and  Scholz,  in  the  tenth  century  :  it  contains 
the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

8.  (Paul.  Ep.  10.)  The  Codex  Stephani  id,  according 
to  Michaelis,  undoubtedly  contained  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  P^pistles,  being  quoted  in  these  books  nearly 
four  hundred  times  by  Stephens,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dr. 
Mill.    It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  this  manuscript. 

9.  (Paul.  Ep.  11.)  The  Codex  Stephani  ly'.  Bishop 
Marsh  has  discovered  this  manuscript  in  the  University 
liibrary  at  Cambridge,  where  it  is  marked  Kk.  6.  4.  It  is 
written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. Bishop  Marsh  has  proved  that  this  is  the  identical 
manuscript  which  once  belonged  to  Vatablus,  the  learned 
and  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Stephens,  who  collated  it  for 
iiis  celebrated  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1546. 

10.  (Paul.  Ep.-12.  Apoc.2.)  The  Codex  Regius  237., 
formerly  28()9.,  (Stephani  li),  is  neatly  and  correctly  written 
on  vellum  in  quarto,  in  the  tenlli  century,  and  contains  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prologues,  scholia, 
and  the  treatise  of  Dorotbeus  Bishop  of  Tyre  concerning 
the  twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples.  The  text 
for  the  most  part  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
This  manuscript  was  discovered  by  father  Le  Long.  Some 
various  readings  were  taken  from  it  by  Robert  Stephens : 
it  was  collated  anew  by  Wetstein  and  by  Scholz. 

11.  (Paul.  Ep.  140.)  The  Codex  Regius  103.,  formerly 
2B72.,  is  written  on  vellum  in  8vo.,  of  the  tenth  century; 
and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  scholia  and  pro- 
logues :  it  is  imperfect  in  Acts  ii.  from  v.  20.  to  v.  31.,  and 
has  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

1  So  Dr.  Scliolz  stales  in  his  catalogue  of  MSS.  collated  for  the  Acts 
and  Catholic  Epistles  (Nov.  Test.  Vol.  11.  Prol.  p.  iv.).  But  in  his  cata- 
logue of  MSS.  containinc  the  Gospels  (Vol.  I.  p.  xliv.)  he  states  that  in 
these  Books  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension. 


»  See  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  210. 
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Saint  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles;  with  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Acts  i.  1—10.  ; 
xviii.  20. — XX.  14. ;  James  v.  14.  to  the  end  of  the  epistle  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  1. — iii.  and  2  Pet,  i.  1—2.  iii.  Its  text  is  that  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

25.  (Paul.  Ep.  31.  Apoc.  7.)  The  Codex  Harleianus 
5537.,  formerly  Covellianus  2.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  written  in  the  year  1087.  It  is 
imperfect  from  1  John  v.  14.  to  2  John  6.  This  manuscript, 
which  was  collated  and  described  by  Griesbach,  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

26.  (Paul.  Ep.  32.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5557., 
formerly  Covellianus  3.,  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
beginning  with  chap.  i.  11.,  and  all  the  Epistles.  It  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill : 
it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

27.  (Paul.  Ep.  33.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5G20., 
formerly  Covellianus  4.,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
written  on  paper  in  a  very  small  hand,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Griesbach  says  that  it  frequently  agrees  with  the 
Codex  Laudianus  2.  (described  in  page  240,  No.  51.),  and 
with  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
Its  text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

28.  (Paul.  Ep.  34.  Apoc.  8.)  The  Codex  Harleianus 
5778.,  formerly  called  Covellianus  Sinaiticus,  because  Dr. 
Covell  brought  it  from  Mount  Sinai,  contains  the  Acts,  Epis- 
tles, and  Revelation,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  has 
been  mutilated  and  rendered  illegible  in  very  many  pas- 
sages by  the  dampness  of  the  place  where  it  was  formerly 
kept.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

29.  (Paul.  Ep.  35.)  The  Codex  Genevensis  20.,  on 
vellum  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Scholz.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  it  has 
some  Alexandrine  readings. 

30.  (Paul.  Ep,  36.  Apoc,  9.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus 
131,,  formerly  Huntingtonianus  1,,  was  brought  from  the 
east  by  Dr.  Robert  Huntington,  It  contains  the  Acts,  Epis- 
tles, and  Revelation,  and  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  Griesbach  and  Scholz  ;  but  Dr.  Mill  con- 
sidered it  to  be  seven  hundred  years  old,  or  about  the  tenth 
century.  This  manuscript  is  defective  as  far  as  Acts  xv. 
19,  :  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

31.  (Gosp,  69.  Paul.  Ep,  37,  Apoc,  14.)  The  Codex 
Leicestrensis,  described  in  page  242,  No,  G9.,  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century  :  it  has  the  Alexandrine  text. 

32.  (Gosp,  51,  Paul.  Ep.  38.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus, 
Laudianus  C,  715,,  described  in  page  240,  No,  51.,  is  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  appears  to  have  the  Constantinopolitan 
text. 

33.  (Paul,  Ep.  39.)  The  Codex  Lincolniensis  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century  on  vellum,  belonging  to 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford  :  it  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
and  is  imperfect  in  2  Pet.  i.  1 — 15. 

34.  (Gosp,  61,  Paul.  Ep,  40,)  The  Codex  Montforti- 
anus,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  described  in  pp,  241,  242, 
No.  61.  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  appears  to  follow  the 
Constantinopolitan  text. 

35.  (Gosp.  57,  Paul,  Ep,  41.)  The  Codex  Magdalen- 
sis  1.,  described  in  page  241.  No.  57.,  is  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

36.  The  Codex  Novi  Collegii,  Oxon.  N.  2.  as  noted 
in  the  London  Polyglott  and  in  Dr.  Mill's  Index,  but  N.  1. 
in  his  various  readings,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  containing  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  with 
a  Catena  :  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  text. 

37.  (Paul.  Ep.  43.)  The  Codex  Novi  Collegii,  Oxon., 
No.  1.  in  the  London  Polyglott  and  Nov.  2.  or  N.  2.  in 
Mill,  is  also  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  with  a  Commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

38.  (Paul.  Ep.  44.)  The  Codex  Lugduno-Batavus  77, 
in  the  University  Library  at  Leyden,  is  cited  by  Mill  as 
Petavianus  1,  from  the  name  of  its  former  possessor  Paul 
Petau,  a  senator  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris :  it  is  written  on 
vellum,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  entire.  Various  readings  from  this  manuscript 
■were  printed  by  Dr.  Mill :  it  was  collated  anew  by  Wet- 


stein,  and  more  recently  and  accurately  by  Dr.  Dermout, 
who  has  printed  its  principal  various  readings  in  his  Col- 
lectanea Oritica  in  Nuvum  Testamentum,  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1825.  8vo. 

39.  (Paul.  Ep.  45.  Apoc.  11.)  The  Codex  Petavia- 
nus 2.  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelations,  but  it 
wants  1  Cor.  iii.  16. — x.  13.,  the  entire  epistle  of  James  ex- 
cept the  last  four  verses,  3  John  9,  to  the  end,  and  the  epis- 
tle of  Jude,  No  date  has  been  assigned  to  this  manuscript, 
which  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension, 

40.  (Paul.  Ep.  4G.  Apoc.  46.)  The  Codex  Alexandri- 
no-Vaticanus  179.,  formerly  noted  Petavianus  3.,  is  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Revelation.  On  the  death  of  Petau  it  was  purchased  by 
Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  after  whose  decease  it  passed, 
with  the  rest  of  her  books,  into  the  Vatican  Library.  The 
end  of  the  epistle  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Revelation, 
have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  This  manuscript  fre- 
quently agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  but  it  has 
very  many  Alexandrine  readings. 

41.  (Gosp.  175,  Paul.  Ep.  194.  Apoc.  20.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  2080.,  described  in  page  247.  No.  175.,  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  also  has  many 
Alexandrine  readings. 

42.  (Paul.  Ep.  48.  Apoc.  13.)  The  Codex  Bibliothe- 
c^  Gymnasii  Francofurtensis  ad  Viadrum  (Frankfort  on 
the  Oder),  formerly  Seidelianus  (it  having  been  brought 
from  the  east  by  Andrew  Erasmus  Seidel),  is  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  contains  tlie  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation : 
it  is  imperfect  from  Acts  ii.  3 — 34. ;  2  Pet.  i.  1. — ii. ;  1  John 
V,  11.  to  the  end  ;  and  Apcc.  xviii.  3 — 13,  The  leaf  con- 
taining Acts  xxvii,  19 — 34,  was  written  by  a  later  hand. 
For  the  most  part  this  manuscript  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  though  it  has  some  peculiar  readings. 
It  has  been  twice  collated,  first  inaccurately  by  Nicholas 
Westermann,  who  communicated  his  extracts  to  Wetstein, 
and  again  minutely  by  Henry  Middledorpff,  who  printed  the 
various  readings  which  he  discovered  in  E,  F.  C,  Rosen- 
milller's  Commentationes  Theologicoj,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp. 
167,  et  seq.  These  readings  are  inserted  by  Scholz  in  his 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

43.  (Gosp.  76.  Paul,  Ep,  49,)  The  Codex  Cjesareus 
■Vindobonensis,  of  the  eleventh  century.  See  it  noticed  in 
p.  242.  No,  76. 

44.  (Gosp.  82.  Paul.  Ep.  51.  Apoc.  5.)  The  manu- 
scripts cited  by  Laurentius  Valla.  See  a  notice  of  them 
in  p,  243.  No,  82. 

45.  (Paul.  Ep,  53.  Apoc,  16.)  The  Codex  Uffen- 
bachianus  2.  (of  Bengel,  1.  of  Wetstein),  written  on  paper 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  J 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  it  I 
was  collated  by  Bengel  and  by  Wetstein,  and  the  former 
has  observed  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  Cod.  Covell.  2. 
(No.  25.  supra)  ;  consequently  it  agrees  with  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

46.  (Paul.  Ep.  55.)  The  Codex  Monacensis  375.,  for- 
merly AuGUSTANUS  6.,  was  written  on  vellum  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  a 
commentary,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  received 
text,  though  it  has  some  peculiar  readings,  a  few  of  which 
harmonize  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  This  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Scholz  for  Acts  iii. — xx.  and  1  Cor. 
i.  1—3. 

47.  (Gosp.  90.  Paul,  Ep.  14.)  The  Codex  Wolfii,  for- 
merly JoANNis  Fabri  Daventriensis.     See  p.  243.  No.  90. 

48.  (Gosp.  105.  Paul.  Ep.  24.)  The  Codex  Ebneria- 
Nus,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  See  a  description  of  it 
in  pp.  244.  with  a  fac-simile.  Scholz  collated  it  for  the 
Epistles  only  on  1  John  v.  7. 

49.  (Gosp.  92.)  The  Codex  Andrew  Faeschii  I.  con- 
tains a  comm'entary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.  See  p.  243. 
No.  92.  ^  ^ 

50.  (Paul.  Ep.  8.)  Codex  Stephani  i',  is  now  un- 
known :  it  is  cited  five  times  only  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  :  what  is  cited  in  the  Gospels  ns  Stephani  ^,  for- 
merly Regius  2242.,  and  afterwards  49.,  contains  only  the 
four  Gospels. 


Blct.  n.  §  5.] 
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51.  (Paul.  Ep.  133.  Ap.  52.)  The  Codex  Regius  56., 
formerly  2218.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  on 
vellum,  containing  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse:  it 
wants  a  few  verses  towards  the  end,  and  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension. 

52.  (Paul.  Ep.  50.)  The  Codex  Rhodiensis,  derives 
its  name  from  the  island  of  Rhodes,  whence  it  was  hrouglit. 
It  is  said  to  have  heen  principally  used  in  the  edition  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  is  often  (juoted  by  Stunica  as 
a  very  ancie/it  manuscript,  but  by  Erasmus  it  was  supposed 
to  Latinise.  It  is  not  known  where  this  manuscript  now  is, 
nor  can  any  conjecture  be  oflered  as  to  its  age. 

53.  (Paul.  Ep.  36.)  The  Codex  Cantadrigiensis  3., 
(in  the  London  Polyglott  Codex  Em.)  is  a  manuscript  of 
the  twelftii  century,  belonging  to  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Besides  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  has  fragments 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  viz.  2  Pet.  ii.  4. — iii.  18.  and 
1  John  i.  1. — iii.  20.  It  has  likewise  the  two  following 
chasms,  viz.  1  Cor.  xi.  7. — xv.  50.  and  from  Heb.  xi.  27. 
to  the  end  of  the  epistle. 

54.  (Gosp.  43.  Paul.  Ep.  129.)  The  Codex  Gr^cus 
4.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris  (see  page  240. 
No.  43.),  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Scholz. 

55.  Another  copy  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  contained  in 
Cod.  47. 

56.  (Paul.  Ep.  227.)  The  Codex  Clarkii  4,,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles, with  prologues,  and  appears  to  follow  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan text.  Scholz  collated  it  in  some  select  passages, 
and  has  put  this  Manuscript  in  the  place  of  four  Medicean 
MSS.  the  readings  of  which  (written  in  the  margin  of  Ra- 
pheleng's  edition  of  1591,  by  some  unknown  Dutchman) 
Wetstein  had  noted  with  this  number.  In  the  judgment  of 
Professor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  these  four  Medicean  Ma- 
nuscripts appear  to  be  those  numbered  84.  87.  88.  and  89. 
p.  264*.  infra. 

57.  (Gosp.  234.  Paul.  Ep.  72.)  The  Codex  IIavnien- 
sis  1.  (described  in  page  249.  No.  234.)  was  written  in 
1278. 

58.  (Paul.  Ep.  224.)  Codex  Clarkii  9.,  in  the  Bodle- 
ian Library  at  Oxford,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  mostly  agrees  with  the  textiis  recep- 
tus.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  Acts  v.,  viii.  Wetstein 
has  erroneously  numbered  58.  the  manuscript  already  de- 
scribed at  No.  22.  page  261*. 

59.  (Paul.  Ep.  62.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5588.,  in 
the  British  Museum,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  Its  text  is  of  a  mixed  character:  it  was 
collated  by  Griesbach,  in  Acts  xi.  xii.  and  xiii.  and  in  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter. 

60.  (Paul.  Ep.  63.  Apoc.  29.)  The  Codex  Harleianus 
5613.,  was  written  a.  d.  1407  on  paper :  it  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  Griesbach  collated  Acts  i. — 
viii.,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  third  chapter  of  the  second,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  According  to  Scholz,  this  manuscript  agrees- 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

61.  (Paul.  Ep.  61.)  An  unknown  manuscript,  the  read- 
ings of  which  marked  Hal.  are  written  in  the  margin  of  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Mill's  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Griesbach  transcribed 
them,  and  inserted  them  in  his  Symbolae  Criticae,  vol.  i. 
pp.  247—304. 

62.  (Paul.  Ep.  65.)  The  Codex  Regius  60.  (formerly 
1886.,  Colbertinus  871.,)  was  written  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury according  to  Scholz,  or  according  to  Griesbach  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. »  He  collated  it  in  1  John  v., 
and  some  select  passages  of  the  same  epistle :  and  it  was 
cursorily  examined  by  Scholz. 

63.  (Paul.  Ep.  68.)  The  Codex  C/esareus  Lambecii 
35.,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  contains  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  written  in  the  twelfth  century  according  to 
Treschow,  in  the  thirteenth  according  to  Griesbach,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  according  to  Scholz.  Alter  has  given  extracts 
from  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  741 — 788.     Michaelis  states  that  its  readings  are  not 


important,  and  that  he  has  found  many  of  them  in  the  Cora- 
plutensian  Polyglott. 

64.  (Paul.  Ep.  69.)  The  Codex  CjEsareus  Vindobonen- 
sis,  Ncsselii  Theol.  303.  Lambecii  36.  was  written  in  the 
twelfth  century  according  to  Scholz,  or  according  to  Gries- 
bach in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  was  brought 
by  Busbeck  from  Constantinople,  and  contains  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  with  a  synaxarium  and  prologues.  Its  readings 
were  published  by  Treschow,  Birch,  and  Alter. 

65.  (Gosp.  218.  Paul.  Ep.  57.  Apoc.  33.)  The  Codex 
CiKSAHEo-ViNDOBoNENsis  23.  (Laiubccii  1.)  See  it  de- 
scribed in  pp.  248,  249.  No.  218. 

66.  (Paul.  Ep.  67.  Apoc.  64.)  The  Codex  C^esareo- 
ViNDOBONENSis,  302.  (Lambccii  34.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  containing  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse.  Three  distinct  emendators  of  tiiis  ma- 
nuscript may  be  traced.  It  was  described  by  A.  C.  Hwiid, 
who  gave  minute  extracts  from  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  his  "Libellus  Crilicus  de  indole  Codicis  Lambecii 
XXXIV.  Havnias,  1785.  8vo."  Extracts  from  this  manu- 
script are  given  in  Alter's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415 
— 558.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

67.  (Paul.  Ep.  70.)  The  Codex  C.esareo-Vindobonen- 
sis  theologicus  221.  (Lambecii  37.),  written  in  1331,  and 
brought  from  Constantinople  by  Busbeck,  contains  the  Acts 
and  Epistles.  Complete  extracts  from  it  are  printed  by 
Alter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  689—740. 

68.  (Paul.  Ep.  73.)  The  Codex  Upsaliensis,  Sparwen- 
feldianus  42.,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
Acts,  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  1  Cor.  to  xv.  38.,  written 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  second  part,  containing  1  Cor. 
xiii.  6.  to  the  end,  and  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  to- 
gether with  the  Catholic  Epistles,  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  portion  comprised  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  6.  to  xv.  38.  is  twice  transcribed,  and  from  dif- 
ferent copies  which  have  discrepant  readings. 

69.  (Paul.  Ep.  74.  Apoc.  30.)  The  Codex  Guelpher- 
BYTANus  XVI.  7.  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  by  two  different  copyists.  It 
contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  marginal 
readings,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but 
it  also  has  many  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 

70.  (Gosp.  131,  Paul.  Ep.  77.  Apoc.  66.)  The  Codex 
Vaticaxus  360.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  described  in 
page  246.  No.  131.:  it  appears  to  have  the  Constantinopo- 
litan text,  and  was  collated  by  Birch  and  by  Scholz  in 
select  passages. 

71.  (Gosp.  133.  Paul.  Ep.  78.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus 
363.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  also  appears  to  have  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan text :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages  by 
Birch  and  by  Scholz. 

72.  (Paul.  Ep.  79.  Apoc.  37.)  The  Codex  Vaticano# 
366.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse.  It  appears  to  have  the  Constantinopolitan 
text,  and  was  collated  by  Birch  and  Scholz. 

73.  (Paul.  Ep.  80.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  367.,  of 
the  eleventh  century,  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 
It  was  collated  by  Birch,  and  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

74.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  760.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Acts  with  a  catena :  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing manuscripts  were  collated  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

75.  (Gosp.  141.  Paul.  Ep.  86.  Apoc.  40.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  1 160.,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

76.  (Gosp.  142.  Paul.  Ep.  87.)  The  Codex  Vaticanits 
1210.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  briefly  described  in  page 
247.  No.  142.  mk 

77.  (Gosp.  149.  Paul.  Ep.  88.  Apoc.  25.)  The  Codex 
PALATmo-VATicANUs  171.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

78.  (Paul.  Ep.  89.)  The  Codex  Ai.exandrino- Vatica- 
nus 29.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  Rom.  i.  2.  Cor.  Gal.  and  Eph.  i.  1 — 9.  It 
is  imperfect  from  2  Cor.  xi.  15.  to  xii.  1.  Scholz  states 
that  it  is  a  manuscript  of  good  character,  agreeing  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and  the  two  following 
manuscripts  were  collated  in  select  passages  by  Birch  and 
by  Scholz. 
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79.    (Paul.  Ep.  90.)     The  Codex  URniNo-VATicANUS  3.,  |  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  a  Latin  and  Arahic 

'  "  ■    '  '  version,  and  is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  I — 12.  xxv.  21. — xxvi. 

18.  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  manuscript  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  hut  it  has  man)'-  pe- 
culiar readings  in  common  with  No.  142.  p.  2GG*.  infra. 
It  was  collated  anew  by  Rink. 

97.  (Paul.  Ep.  241.)  The  Codex  Gudianus,  gr.  101.  2., 
in  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library,  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with 
marginal  scholia  extracted  fromChrysostom  andOecumenius. 
At  the  end  there  are  some  prayers  and  dialogues.  It  is  im- 
perfect from  Acts  xvi.  39.  to  xviii.  18.  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

98.  (Paul.  Ep.  113.)  The  Codex  Mosquensis  noted  by 
IMatthaei  a.  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  consists  of 
three  parts:  1.  Ecclesiastical  lessons  from  the  Acts,  with 
various  readings  iathe  margin,  and  scholia;  2.  The  text  of 
all  the  Epistles,  also  with  various  readings  in  the  margin, 
and  scholia;  and  3.  Lessons  from  the  Acts  and. Epistles  for 
every  day  in  the  whole  year.  When  this  manuscript  is 
quoted  among  the  various  readings,  its  three  parts  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a',  a-,  (or  a.  only),  and  a\  This  manuscript 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  as  also  do  the 
following  Nos.  99.  to  10(3.  All  the  Moscow  manuscripts 
were  collated  by  Matthaei. 

99.  (Paul.  Ep.  114.)  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  Mosquen- 
sis 5.  (in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow),  by 
Matthaei  noted  c,  is  a  manuscript  on  paper,  written  (but 
not  accurately)  in  the  month  of  April  a.  d.  1445,  by  Theog- 
nostus,  metropolitan  of  Perga  and  Attalia  :  it  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  with  prologue  and  synaxarion,  and  vari- 
ous orations  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

100.  (Paul.  Ep.  115.)  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  334.  (d. 
of  Matthaei),  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  vellum,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  a  catena  and  scholia. 

101.  (Paul.  Ep.  116.)  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  333.  (f. 
of  Matthaei),  written  en  cotton  paper  in  the  thirtecntli  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Acts  with  scholia,  and  the  Epistles  with 
a  prologue.  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Matthaei,  states  that  it 
has  many  remarkable  readings,  but  in  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  which  were  written  by  a  different  copyist,  they  are  of 
less  value. 

102.  (Paul.  Ep.  117.)  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  98.  (g.  of 
Matthaei),  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Dionysius  on  mount  Athos,  contains  all  the  Epistles  with  a 
catena,  written  on  vellum  in  the  ninth  century;  the  text,  in 
uncial  letters  ;  and  the  catena,  in  small  letters.  It  is  im- 
perfect from  Rom.  x.  18.  to  the  end,  and  from  1  Cor.  i.  1. 
to  vi.  13.,  and  in  viii.  7 — 12. 

103.  (Paul.  Ep,  118.)  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  193.  (h. 
of  Matthaei),  on  vellum,  of  the  tenth  century,  contains  frag- 
ments of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  scholia. 

104.  (Gosp.  241.  Paul.  Ep.  120.  Apoc.  47.)  The  Co- 
dex Dresdensis  (k.  of  Matthaei),  is  described  in  page  249. 
No.  241. 

105.  (Gosp.  242.  Paul.  Ep.  121.  Apoc.  48.)  The  Co- 
dex S.  Synodi,  (1.  of  Matthaei),  is  described  in  pao-e  249. 
No.  242.' 

lOG.  (Paul.  Ep.  122.)  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  328.  (ra. 
of  Matthaei),  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  written  on 
vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  a  prologue,  synaxarion, 
and  the  Psalms. 

107.  The  Codex  Dresdensis  252.  f.dlows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  It  is  noted  19.  by  Matthaei,  by  whom 
it  was  collated,  and  who  has  described  the  MSS.  Nos.  98— 
107.  in  the  prefaces  to  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

108.  (Gosp.  226.  Paul.  Ep.  228.)  The  Codex  Escu- 
rialensis  X-  IV'  1~-  described  in  page  249.  No.  226.,  and 

109.  (Gosp.  228.  Paul.  Ep.  229.)  The  Codex  Escu- 
RiALENSis  X'  iV-  1^'  described  in  page  249.  No.  228.,  both 
agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  were  col- 
lated by  Moldenhaur. 


of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles 

80.  (Paul.  91.  Ap.  42.)  The  Codex  Pio-Vaticanus  50., 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

81.  The  Codex  Barberinus  377.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  fol- 
lows tiio  Alexandrine  recension.  It  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Birch. 

82.  (Gosp.  180.  Paul.  Ep.  92.  Apoc.  44.)  The  manu- 
script in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
No.  250.,  (formerly  Borgice  4.),  written  towards  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
text :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

83.  (Paul. Ep.  93.)  The  Codex  BiBLioTiiECiE  Borbo- 
Nic.E  RegI/E  Neapolitan.^  l.B.  12.  (formerly  223.),  of  the 
tenth  century,  mostly  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion ;  but  it  has  many  readings  in  common  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan text.  It  was  collated  in  select  passages  by 
Birch  and  Scholz. 

84.  (Paul.  Ep.  94.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus  IV.  1., 
of  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with 
the  commentary  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts,  and  of  Nicetas 
on  the  Epistles.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension :  this  and  the  eight  following  manuscripts  were 
collated  in  select  passages  by  Birch  and  by  Scholz. 

85.  (Paul.  Ep.  95.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus  IV.  5., 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
with  the  commentary  of  Theophylact. 

86.  (Paul.  Ep.  96.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus  IV.  20., 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse  :  it  appears  to  agree  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

87.  (Paul.  Ep.  97.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus  IV.  29., 
of  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with 
scholia,  prologues,  and  an  interlineary  Latin  version  of  the 
Epistles,  evidently  written  by  a  later  hand,  and  for  the  use 
of  learners.  The  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

88.  (Paul.  Ep.  98.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus  IV.  31., 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

°89.  (Paul.  Ep.  99.  Apoc.  45.)  The  Codex  Laurenti- 
anus IV.  32.,  written  a.  d.  1093,  contains  the  Acts,  Ejys- 
tlcs,  and  Apocalypse,  with  a  prologue  and  the  treatise  of 
Dorotheus  on  the  seventy  disciples  and  on  the  twelve  apos- 
tles :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

90.  (Gosp.  197.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VIII.  14., 
described  in  page  248.  No.  197.,  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

91.  (Gosp.  201.  Paul.  ¥.\).  104.)  The  Codex  701.  for- 
Hierly  belonging  to  the  friars-preachers  of  Saint  Mark  at 
Florence,  described  in  page  248.  No.  201.,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

'.  92.  (Gosp.  204.  Paul.  Ep.  105.)  The  Codex  Bononi- 
ENsis  640.,  noticed  in  p.  248.  No.  204.,  coincides  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  text. 

93.  (Gosp.  205.  Paul.  Ep.  106.  Apoc.  88.)  The  Codex 
Venetus  5.,  noticed  in  page  248.  No.  205.,  was  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  it  is  a  transcript  of  No.  95.  in  the 
Gospels ;  but  in  the  Acts  both  manuscripts  differ.  This 
MS.  was  collated  by  Rink,  who  has  given  the  results  of 
his  examination  in  his  Lucuhratio  Critica  in  Ada  .Opos- 
tolorum,  Epistolas  Cuiholicas  et  Paulinas.  (Basileae,  1830. 
8vo.)  It  mostly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. ^ 

94.  (Gosp.  206.  ms\.  Ep.  207.)  The  Codex  Venetus 
6.,  noticed  in  p.  218.  No.  206.,  is  also  a  transcript  of  No. 
95.,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It 
was  collated  by  Rink. 

95.  (Gosp.  209.  Paul.  Ep.  108.  Apoc.  46.)  The  Codex 
Venetianus  10.,  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  is 
described  in  p.  248.  No.  209.  It  agrees  chiefly  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  also  collated  by  Rink. 

96.  (Paul.  Ep.  109.)  The  Codex  Venetianus  11.,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  de  Troy- 
na  (in  Sicily),  is  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century. 


i 


»  Scholz  (Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  Prolog,  p.  Ixxvi.)  states  that  this  manuscript 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension:  but  in  vol.  ii.  Proleg.  p. 
xiii.  he  says  that  its  text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension.  Bat  this  last  statement  must  be  a  nil-take,  as  he  says  in 
p.  xxviii.  that  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoliian  recension. 


Bect.  ir. «(  5.] 


THE  ACTS  AND  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 
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iii.  Manuscripts  first  cnllnted  hi/  Dr.  Schoh,  fur  his  Critical'  2860.  (Cclbertinus  6123.),  written  on  cotton  paper  in  the 
Edition  of  the  New  Testament.  \  ti;Vrteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  an 


110.  Tlie  Codex  Cantabriciensis  2G-32.,  contains  the 
Old  and  New  'JYstaments.  [Though  indicated  \>y  Scholz 
as  a  maniiscript,  this  is  a  copy  ofthetireek  Scptuagint  and 
New  'J'cstaiiuMit,  printed  at  JJasil  by  John  Horvag,  in  1515, 
with  a  Latin  I'reface  hy  Melanctlion,  and  manuscript  notes 
in  the  7uari;;in.']' 

111.  ((iosp.  110.  Paul.  Ep.  221.)  The  Codex  Canta- 
briciensis, Mm.  (».  !).    See  it  noticed  in  page  255.  No.  110. 

112.  'i'lie  CoDnx  Cantabuigiensis  20(;8.  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  [This  manuscript,  which  is  enumerated 
by  Scholz  as  being  for  the  first  time  collated  by  him,  is  also 
marked  Kk.  vi.  1.'  in  tlie  University  Library;  and  as  it  has 
the  name  of  Vatabhis  written  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  manuscript,  it  consequently  is  tlie  same  manuscript 
which  has  been  noticed  in  page  2(il*.  No.  9.] 

113.  (Gosp.  18.  Paul.  Ep.  132.  Apoc,  51.)  The  Codex 
Regius  17.  (described  in  ])age  239.  No.  18.)  closely  follows 
the  Alexandrine  recension:  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it;  through- 
out for  the  Acts,  and  cursorily  for  the  Epistles. 

111.  (Paul.  Ep.  131.)  The  (JoDEX  Uegius  57.,  formerly 
1253.,  on  vellum,  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century:  it 
contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  prologues,  synaxarion, 
the  Jiook  of  ICcclesiastes,  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom, 
the  Proverbs,  and  Song  of  Solomon,  and  fragments  of  ])ray- 
ers  tV)r  the  use  of  the  Cireek  Church.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopoliian  recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

115.  (Paul.  Ej).  135.)  The  Codex  Piioius  58.,  formerly 
2293.  (Colbertiniis  5107.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  :  it  is  imper- 
fect from  Acts  i.  1.  to  xiv.  27.  This  manuscript  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  no 
lessons  are  indicated  :  its  text  is  of  a  mixed  character.  It 
was  collated  throughout  by  Scholz. 

110.  (Paul.  Ep.'SG.  Apoc.  53.)  The  Codex  Regius  59., 
formerly  Tellerianus,  was  written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth 
century :  it  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse, 
with  prologues,  and  with  scholia  on  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

117.  (Gosp.  2C)3.  Paul.  Ep.  137.)  The  Codex  Regius 
61. :  it  is  described  in  page  250.  No.  2G3.,  and  was  collated 
by  Scholz  in  the  former  part  of  the  Acts  and  in  select  pas- 
sages of  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

118.  (Paul.  Ep..  138.  Apoc.  55.)  The  Codex  Regius 
101.,  formerly  2809  (Colbertinus  1785.),  written  on  cotton 
paper  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse,  with  prologues  and  scholia,  and  an  enco- 
mium on  St.  Paul,  compiled  from  various  passages  of  Chry- 
sostom's  writings.  It  is  imperfect  in  Acts  xix.  18.  to  xxii. 
17.  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Scholz 
collated  it  for  I  Tim.  and  2  Tiiess.,  for  the  principal  part  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  select  passages  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 

119.  (Paul.  Ep.  139.  Apoc.  56.)  The  Codex  Regius 
102.  A.,  written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century  (but  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  thirteenth  century),  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prologues  and  an  index  of 
ecclesiastical  lessons.  It  is  imperfect  from  2  Cor.  i.  8.  to 
ii.  4.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

120.  (Paul.  Ep.  Ml.)  The  Codex  Regius  103.  A., 
written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  with  prologues.  There  are  numerous  chasms 
in  this  manuscript;  part  of  which,  containing  Acts  v.  38. 
to  vi.  7.  vii.  G.  to  10.  and  32.  to  x.  25.  &c.,  is  written  on 
cotton  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  text  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension :  the  chief 
part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

121.  (Paul.  Ep.  142.)  The  Codex  Regius  104.,  formerly 

'  For  the  information  respectinji  the  Caint)ri(igc  MSS.  Nos.  110.  and  112. 
the  author  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  William  Mandell, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Queen's  Colles;e  in  that  University.        , 

»  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  article  in  the  catalogue  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Univer.sily  Library  at  Cambridge : — 

"  Kk.  VI.  4.  2068. 

"  Coderest  Gr>TCUs  iq||to.  niinore,  manu  vetusta,  in  membranis  srriptus, 
fine  inulilus,  in  quo  contincutur  Actus  Apostoloruin  et  Epistolas  Catholi- 
C!B  et  Paulinffi." 
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index  of  lessons  and  synaxarion.  It  chiefly  agrees  with 
the  (/onstantinopolitan  recension:  the  chief  part  of  it  was 
collated. 

122.  The  Codex  Regius  105.  formerly  2871.  (Colberti- 
nus  5259.),  is  correctly  written  on  vellum,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  contains  various  fragments  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  most  of  which  were  collated,  and  it  seldom  differs 
from  the  t'onstantinopolitun  recension. 

123.  (l>aul.  Ep.  Ml.)  The  Codex  Regius  lOG.  A.,  on 
cotton  paper,  and  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  prologues,  scholia,  and  some 
hymns  of  the  Greek  ('hureh.  It  is  imperfect  from  1  Pet.  i. 
9.  to  ii.  7.,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

124.  (Paul.  Ep.  M9.  Apoc.  57.)  The  Codex  Regius 
124.  (formerly  Colbertinus),  is  elegantly  written  on  vtdlum, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse  :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion, and  was  cursorily  collated. 

125.  (Paul.  Ep.  150.)  The  Codex  Regius  125.  was 
brought  directly  from  Constantinople  to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris :  it  rarely  deviates  from  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension :  it  was  writt;;n  on  vellum  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it 
cursorily. 

12(5.  (Paul.  Ep.  153.)  The  Codex  Regius  216.,  for- 
merly 705.  (and  MedicuMis  1885.),  was  elegantly  written  on 
vellum  in  the  tenth  century,  and.  Dr.  Scholz  thinks,  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  pro- 
logues and  scholia  extracted  from  the  commentaries  of 
Chrysostom,  Ammonius,  Apollinaris,  Didymus,  Isidore, 
Origen,  and  others.  Some  parts  of  these  scholia  are  writ- 
ten in  uncial  letters;  others,  especially  the  scholia  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  been  adiled  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  text  of  this  manuscript  mostly  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension  :  the  chief  part  of  it  was 
collated  by  Scholz. 

127.  (Paul.  Ep.  154.)  The  Codex  Regius  217.  in  vel- 
lum, of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts  with  a  catena 
thereon,  and  the  Epistles,  with  Theophylact's  commentary 
on  those  of  St.  Paul,  and  scholia  on  tiie  Catholic  Epistles. 
The  greater  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Scholz:  its  text  mostly  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion. 

128.  (Paul.  Ep.  155.)  The  Codex  Regius  218.  (for- 
merly  Colbertinus),  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  a  catena,  and  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

129.  (Paul.  Ep.  150.)  The  Codex  Regius  220.,-  for- 
merly Colbertinus,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  vel- 
lum, contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  a  commentary ; 
but  the  text  is  frequently  omitted.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

130.  The  Codex  Regh:s  221.,  which  was  brought  from 
the  East  into  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  contains  tlie  Acts 
and  Catholic  Epistles  with  a  catena,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  Acts  xx.  38.  to  xxii. 
3.;  2  Pet.  i.  14.  to  the  end;  1  .lohn  iv.  11.  to  the  end; 
2  .John;  3  John ;  and  Jude  1 — S.  The  text  mostly  agrees 
with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  vias  cur- 
sorilv  collated. 

13"l.  (Paul.  Ep.  1.58.)  The  Codex  Regius  223.,  for- 
merl)'  22IG.  and  also  505.  (formerly  Codex  Boistallerianus) 
is  written  on  vellum  in  folio.  The  first  part,  containing  the; 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  a  prologue  and  catena,  was  Avrit- 
ten  a.  d.  1015  by  the  Reader  and  Calligraphcr  Theopemp- 
tus;  and  the  second  part,  containing  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  :  the  chief 
part  of  it  was  collated. 

132.  (Gosp.  3.30.  Paul.  Ep.  431.)  The  Codex  Coisli- 
nianus  195.     See  it  described  in  page  252.  No.  330. 

133.  (Paul.  Ep.  166.)  The  Codex  Taurinensis  285.  c. 
I.  40.,  written  on  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  figures  and  prologues.    It  mostly 
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agrees  with  the  received  text,  but  it  has  many  Alexandrine 
readings.     It  was  accurately  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

134.  (Paul.  Ep.  1G7.)  The  Codex  Taurinensis  315. 
(now  19.)  c.  II.  17.,  written  in  the  eleventh  century  on  vel- 
lum, contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  prologues.  It  is 
imperfect  in  Acts  i.  ii.  The  text  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan  recension.  Dr.  Scholz  collated  this  manuscript  in 
Acts  iii. — vii.  Rom.  x.  and  some  other  select  passages. 

135.  (Gosp.  339.  Paul.  Ep.  170.  Apoc.  83.)  The  Codex 
Taurinensis  303.  c.  II.  5.,  described  in  page  252.  No.  339., 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

136.  (Paul.  Ep.  109.)  The  Codex  Taurinensis  328.  c. 
IT.,  31.,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

137.  (Paul.  Ep.  176.)  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  97., 
written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  purchased 
on  the  Island  of  Corcyra:  it  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
with  prologues,  and  an  index  of  ecclesiastical  lessons.  The 
text  agrees  generally  with  that  of  the  Alexandrine  recension, 
but  frequently  also  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. Dr.  Scholz  collated  nearly  the  whole  of  this  manu- 
script in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 

138.  (Paul.  Ep.  173.)  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  108., 
which  formerly  belonged  to  J.  V.  Penelli,  is  written  on 
paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  contains  all  the  Epis- 
tles. It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  cursorily  collated. 

139.  (Paul.  Ep.  174.)  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  104., 
written  on  paper  a.  d.  1434,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles : 
it  was  cursorily  collated,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

140.  (Paul.  Ep.  215.  Apoc.  74.)  The  Codex  Venetus 
546.  is  written,  partly  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  partly  on  paper:  it  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse,  with  a  catena  on  the  Epistles,  and  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

141.  (Gosp.  189.  Paul.  Ep.  239.)  The  Codex  Lauren- 
TiANus  VI.  27.  of  the  twelfth  century,  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

142.  (Paul.  Ep.  178.)  The  Codex  Mutinensis  243. 
(Ms.  III.  B.  17.)  on  vellum  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.  In  the  Acts  it  agrees  with  No.  96.  (page  264*. 
supra)  :  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  in  select  passages. 

143.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  5.,  besides  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  contains  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles.    This  and  the  six  following  manuscripts  agree  with 

■  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

144.  (Gosp.  363.  Paul.  Ep.  180.)  The  Codex  Lauren- 
tianus VI.  13.  is  described  in  page  253.  No.  363. 

145.  (Gosp.  365.  Paul.  Ep.  181.)  The  Codex  Lauren- 
tianus VI.  36.,  both  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
collated  in  select  passages. 

146.  (Gosp.  367.  Paul.  Ep.  182.)  The  Codex  Lauren- 
tianus 2708.,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

147.  (Paul.  Ep.  183.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus  IV. 
30.,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epis- 
tles, and  Apocalypse,  with  prologues  :  it  was  cursorily  col- 
lated, and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

148.  (Paul.  Ep.  184.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus  2574., 
written  on  vellum  a.  d.  974,  Indiction  XII.  by  one  Theo- 
phylact,  a  presbyter'and  doctor  of  law,  contains  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  with  prologues  :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

149.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  176.,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles 
with  the  Latin  version. 

150.  (Gosp.  368.  Paul.  Ep.  230.  Apoc.  84.)  The  Co- 
dex RicHARDiANus  84.,  a  very  incorrectly  written  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 
There  are  numerous  corrections  of  the  copyist's  blunders. 


151.  (Gosp.  386.  Paul.  Ep.  199.  Apoc.  71.)  The  Co- 
dex Vaticano-Ottobonianus  G6.  is  described  in  pp.  253, 
254.  No.  386. 

152.  (Gosp.  442.  PauL  Ep.  223.)  The  Codex  Canta 
brigiensis  4  2537,  2538.  Dr.  Scholz  has  not  indicated  its 
age,  nor  to  what  class  of  recensions  it  belongs. 

153.  (Gosp.  444.  Paul.  Ep.  240.)  The  Codex  Harle- 
ianus  5796.  is  described  in  page  255.  No.  444. 

154.  (Paul.  Ep.  1S7.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1270., 
written  on  vellum  in  t!ie  fifteenth  centurj',  contains  the  Acts, 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  Romans,  and  1  Corinthians ;  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

155.  (l^aul.  Ep.  188.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1430., 
written  in  the  twelfth  century  on  vellum,  contains  all  the 
Epistles,  with  a  commentary  written  by  a  different  hand. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

156.  (Paul.  Ep.  190.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1650. 
was  written  on  vellum  in  the  month  of  January,  a.  d.  1073, 
at  the  command  of  Nicholas  archbishop  of  Calabria,  by  one 
Theodore,  a  clergyman.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
with  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  This  ma- 
nuscript is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  1.  to  v.  4. :  it  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

157.  (Paul.  Ep.  191.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1714.  on 
vellum,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  fragments 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  the  following  order : — 1  Cor.  i. 
1 — 28.,  heads  and  arguments;  the  Epistle  of  Jude;  Rom. 
viii.  2 — 32.;  James  iii.  1.  iv.  11. ;  Rom.  vi.  22.  et  seq.  ,•  Acts 
XXV.  8.  to  xxvi.  23. ;  Rom.  xiv.  20.  to  xv.  23. ;  James  iv. 
11.  to  the  end;  Rom.  xiii.  4.  to  xiv.  20.;  1  Cor.  i.  28.  to 
iii.  12. ;  Acts  xxiv.  11.  to  x^v.  7. :  Rom.  xi.  31.  to  xiii.  4. ; 
Acts  xviii.  14.  to  xix.  9. ;  3  John.  This  manuscript  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  :  it 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

158.  The  CoDEx  Vaticanus  1761.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with 
prologues.  It  was  collated  in  select  passages,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

159.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1968.  (Basil.  7.),  written  on 
vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistle 
of  James,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  with  scholia;  the 
authors  of  which  are  named.  It  is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  1. 
to  V.  29.,  and  vi.  14.  to  vii.  11.  Its  text  partakes  of  both 
the  Alexandrine  and  Constantinopolitan  recensions.  The 
whole  of  this  manuscript  was  cursorily  collated. 

160.  (Paul.  Ep.  193.  Apoc.  24.)  The  Codex  Vatica- 
nus 2062.  (Basil.  101.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Acts,  Apocalypse,  and  Epistles,  with 
scholia,  the  authors  of  which  are  named.  It  is  imperfect 
from  Acts  i.  1.  to  xxviii.  19.  and  in  Heb.  ii.  1.  to  the  end. 
The  text  seldom  deviates  from  the  received  reading.  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  it  throughout. 

161.  (Paul.  Ep.  198.  Apoc.  69.)  The  Codex  Vatica- 
no-Ottobonianus 258.,  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
was  written  on  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  contains 
the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  the  Latin  Version ; 
and  is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  1.,  ii.  27.  and  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Apocalypse.  This  manuscript  was  written  by  different 
hands,  and  the  close  of  it  is  evidently  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  text  is  mixed  ;  that  is,  composed  of  both  the 
Alexandrine  and  the  Constantinopolitan  recensions.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

162.  (Paul.  Ep.  200.)  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottoboni- 
ANus  298.,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century  on  vellum,  is  in 
very  small  quarto  or  octavo,  and  contains  the  Acts  and 
Apostolic  Epistles  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  has  the  disputed 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.,  but  in  a  form  which  renders  it  of 
no  value  or  authority  in  determining  the  genuine  reading  of 
that  clause.'  The  following  fac-simile  of  it  is  copied  from 
the  tracing  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  vice-president 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  for  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Burgess,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  whose  liberal  permission 
it  appears  in  this  work. 

1  See  Vol.  II.  p.  367. 
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Each  page  contains  two  columns,  the  Latin  on  the  left 
and  the  Greek  on  the  right:  the  Latin  is  in  square  or  Gothic 
characters.  The  manuscript  seems  not  to  have  been  finished  ; 
for,  at  the  beginning  of  one  or  two  of  the  Epistles,  the  space 
for  the  first  large  letter,  occupying  the  breadth  of  two  lines, 
is  left  blank,  as  Well  as  the  top  line,  evidently  showing  that 
the  antiquarians  intended  to  fill  it  up  at  leisure  in  a  more 
ornamental  style,  as  is  the  case  in  other  books.  The  Codex 
Ottohonianus  has  no  title.  The  text  begins  at  once  with 
Primum  qtttdem  sermonem.  After  the  Acts  come  the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  James  and  the  other  lesser  ones  ;  last  those  of 
St.  Paul.  The  ink  is  faded  :  it  is,  in  fact,  become  brown, 
so  as  to  appear  mucli  more  ancient ;  in  some  letters  it  is 
completely  scaled  off,  so  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  Dr.  Wiseman  could  catch  the  traces  of  the  seve- 
ral letters.'  This  manuscript  has  been  altered  in  many 
places,  in  order  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  Latin  Vul- 

frate'' :  on  this  account,  as  well  as  its  late  date,  it  can  be  of 
ittle  value  in  sacred  criticism,  except  where  it  corroborates 
the  readings  of  MSS.  of  better  authority  and  of  earlier  date. 
The  transpositions  of  words  in  it  are  innumerable.  Its  text 
mostly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ; 
but  there  are  many  Alexandrine  readings  which  have  been 
introduced  by  a  later  hand.  The  greatest  part  of  this  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz.  The  specimens  of  its 
readings,  printed  by  Dr.  S.  in  his  Biblico-Critical  Travels, 
are  given  by  Dr.  Dermout  in  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  No- 
vum Testamentum. 

163.  (Paul.  i:p.  201.)  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobo- 
NIANUS  3-25.,  in  octavo,  written  on  paper  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles :  it  is  imperfect 
from  Acts  iv.  19.  to  v.  1.,  and  follows  the  Alexandrine 
recension.     The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

164.  (Gosp.  390.  Paul.  Ep,  203.  Apoc.  71.)  The  Co- 
dex Vaticano-Ottobonianus  381.  (described  in  page  254. 
No.  390.)  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

165.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  417.,  written 
on  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  besides  various  treatises  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

166.  (Paul.  Ep.  203.  Apoc.  22.)  The  Codex  Valli- 
CELLiANUS  B.  86.,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  The 
text  is  mixed,  from  both  the  Alexandrine  and  Constantino- 
politan recensions.  It  was  collated  in  select  passages  by 
Scholz. 

167.  (Gosp.  393.  Paul.  Ep.  185.)  The  Codex  Valli- 
CELLiANus  E.  22.,  described  in  page  254.  No.  393.,  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension :  it  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

168.  (Paul.  Ep.  205.)  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  F. 
13.,  written  on  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

169.  (Paul.  Ep.  200.)  The  Codex  Ghigianus  R.  V.  29., 
on  vellum,  was  written  a.  d.  1344,  at  Constantinople:  it 
contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  which  agree  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

170.  (Gosp.  394.  Paul.  Ep.  186.)     The  Codex  Valli- 

»  The  above  pnrticulars  are  abridged  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Wiseman  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (dated  English  College,  Rome,  Sept.  24ih,  18-29), 
collated  with  Dr.  Schoiz's  Account  of  the  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus, 
298.,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  xviii.)  Dr.  W.'s  description  is  more  full  than  that  given  by  Scholz  in 
bis  Biblische-Kritische  Reise,  p.  105. 

*  Scholz,  Reise,  p.  105. 


CELI.IANUS  F.  17.,  described  in  page  254.  No.  394.,  has  the 
Constantinopolitan  text:  it  was  collated  in  select  passages. 
171.  and  172.  Two  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  College 
at  Rome,  which  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion :  they  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
collated  in  select  passages. 

173.  (Paul.  Ep.  211.)  Is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  Royal  Bourbon  Library  at  Naples, 
which  is  not  numbered.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
with  prologues,  an  index  of  chapters,  lessons,  &c.  &c.;  and 
agrees  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  and  partly  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

174.  (Paul.  Ep.  212.)  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  C. 
26.,  written  on  paper  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

175.  (Paul.  Ep.  216.)  The  Codex  Messanensis  II.  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Basil,  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  PJpistles.  Dr. 
Scholz  has  not  indicated  what  recension  this  manuscript 
follows. 

176.  (Gosp.  421.   Paul.  Ep.  218.)     The  Codex  Syra- 
cusanus  in  the  Landolini  Library :  it  is  described  in  pp.  254,  , 
255.  No.  421. 

177.  (Gosp.  122.  Paul.  Ep.  219.)  The  Codex  Lugdu- 
nensis-Batavus,  formerly  Mecrmannianus  116.,  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  described  in  page  245.  No. 
122. :  it  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Dermout. 

178.  (Paul.  Ep.  242.  Apoc.  87.)  The  manuscript  for- 
merly known  as  the  Codex  Melrmannianus  118.,  now 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Philipps,  Bart,  of  Middlehill,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  is  written  on  vellum,  of  the  ele^ 
venth  century :  it  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apoca* 
iypse,  and  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

179.  (Paul.  Ep.  128.  Apoc.  82.)  The  Codex  Regiu^ 
Monacensis  211.  was  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  oij 
vellum,  and  for  ecclesiastical  use.  It  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prolegomena,  subscriptions, 
the  homily  of  Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  on  the  seventy 
disciples,  fragments  of  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  and  scholia 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  are  written  by  a  later  hand. 
The  text  so  closely  agrees  with  the  received  text,  as  to  pre* 
sent  scarcely  any  various  readings  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles 

180.  (Gosp.  431.  Ep.  Paul.  238.)  The  Codex  Mol« 
SHEMiENSis,  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Great 
Seminary  at  Strasburg,  is  described  in  p.  255.  No.  431. 
To  the  information  there  given,  it  may  now  be  added,  that 
the  Jesuit  Adam  Contzen  selected  some  readings  from  it  ia 
his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  and  that  its  various  read- 
ings in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  were  communicated  to  Dr. 
Scholz  by  Dr.  Arendt,  who  accurately  collated  the  entire 
manuscript  and  published  a  description  of  it  in  1833,  to- 
gether with  various  readings  on  the  Gospels,  in  the  Ephe- 
meris  published  every  three  months  by  Drev,  Herbst,  Hirs- 
cher,  and  Mohler.  In  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  it  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
but  it  has  also  many  peculiar  readings. 

181.  (Gosp.  400.  Paul.  Ep.  220.)  The  Codex  Beroli- 
NENSis  (formerly  Diezii  10.),  is  described  in  p.  254.  No. 
400.  It  is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  11. — ii.  11.  Rom.  i.  1 — 27. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  12.— XV.  46.  2  Cor.  i.  1—8.  and  v.  4.-19. 
1  Tim.  iv,  1.  to  the  end,  2  Tim.,  Titus,  Philemon,  and 
Hebr.  i.  1—9. 

182.  (Paul.  Ep.  243.)    A  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the 
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twelfth  century,  belonging  to  the  library  of  a  monastery  in 
the  island  of  Patmos  :  it  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Another 
manuscript  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  on  vellum,  is  preserved 
in  the  same  librar}^  and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

183.  (Paul.  Ep.  231.)  A  manuscript  (No.  8.)  in  the 
great  Greek  monastery  at  Jerusalem,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion, and  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

184.  (Paul.  Ep.  232.  Apoc.  85.)  Another  manuscript 
(No.  9.)  in  the  same  library,  on  vellum,  written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  a  com- 
mentary, and  the  Apocalypse.  It  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  and  was  also  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

.  185.  (Paul.  Ep.  233.)  A  manuscript  (No.  1.)  in  the 
library  of  the  Greek  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  written  on  vel- 
lum in  the  eleventh  century  :  it  contains  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles, which  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

186.  (Gosp.  457.  Paul.  Ep.  234.)  A  manuscript  in  the 
same  library  (No.  2.)  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  preceded  by  a 
synaxarium  and  menology.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

187.  (Gosp.  462.  Paul.  Ep.  235.)  A  manuscript  in  the 
same  library  (No.  10.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  vel- 
lum :  it  contains  the  New  Testament,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

188.  (Paul.  Ep.  236.)  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library 
(No.  15.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  century,  con- 
tains the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.     It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

189.  (Gosp.  465.  Paul.  Ep.  237.)  A  manuscript  of  the 
same  library  (No.  20.')  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  New  Testament :  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

190.  (Paul.  Ep.  244.  Apoc.  27.)  The  Codex  Wakia- 
Nus  2.,  belonging  to  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  was  written 
on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  contains  the  Catholic 
Epistles  (with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter),  the  Apocalypse,  all  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Gospels  as  far  as  Luke  vi.  42. 
The  text  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  on  1  John  and  on  Acts  xviii. — xx. 

191.  (Paul.  Ep.  245.)  The  Code*  Wakianus  3.,  he- 
longing  to  the  same  college,  on  vellum,  was  written  in  the 
twelfth  century,  in  small  but  neat  characters.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  and 
was  brought  into  England  from  Constantinople,  in  1731. 
It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  a  catena  from  the 
Fathers.  A  subscription  in  a  later  hand  at  the  end  states 
that  this  manuscript  was  written  in  a.  d.  1312.  Its  text 
nearly  agrees  with  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

192.  The  Codex  Wakianus  4.,  in  the  same  library,  writ- 
ten in  the  eleventh  century  on  vellum,  contains  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  frequently  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.     It  is  imperfect  from  Acts  xii.  4.  to  xxiii.  32. 

§  6.    MANUSCRIPTS  CONTAINING  THE  EPISTLES  OF  SAINT  PAUL. 

i.  Manuscripts  written  in  Uncial  or  Capital  Letters,  collated 
by  Editors  who  preceded  Dr.  Scholz. 

I. — .3.  (Gospels,  A.  Acts,  A.)  The  Codex  Alexandri- 
Nus  in  the  British  Museum,  described  in  pp.  222 — 224. 
supra.  It  is  imperfect  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  7.  and  is 
the  type  of  the  Alexandrine  recension  or  text. 

II. — B.  (Gosp.  B.  Acts,  B.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus 
1209.,  described  in  pp.  224—226.,  agrees  with  the  Alexan- 
drine text.  It  ends  with  Heb.  ix.  14. ;  the  remainder  of 
that  epistle  and  the  Apocalypse  being  added  by  a  very 
recent  hand.  The  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon 
are  also  wanting. 

» In  the  Prolegomena  to  the  first  Vol.  of  his  Edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
nent,  p.  xcvii.  Dr.  Scholz  states  that  this  manuscript  is  numbered  19. 


III.— C.  (Gosp.  C.  Acts,  C.)  Tlie  Codex  Ephremi,  or 
Codex  Regius  Parisiensis  1905.  (at  present  9.),  is  described 
in  pp.  229,  230.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rom.  ii.  5.  to  iii.  21. ; 
ix.  6.  to  X.  14. ;  xi.  31.  to  xiii.  10. )  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  to  ix.  6. ; 
xiii.  8.  to  XV.  40.  ;  2  Cor.  x.  9.  to  Gal.  i.  20. ;  Eph,  i.  to  ii. 
18.;  iv.  17.  to  Phil.  i.  22.  and  iii.  5.  to  the  end;  iThess. 
ii.  9.  to  Heb.  ii.  4. ;  vii.  26.  to  ix.  15. ;  x.  24.  to  xi;  15. ; 
1  Tim.  i.  to  iii.  9.  and  v.  20.  to  the  end.  This  manuscript 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

IV. — J).  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  or  Codex  Regius 
107.  (formerly  2245.),  is  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript,  de- 
scribed in  pp.  231,  232.  Dr.  Scholz  thinks  it  of  tbe  seventh 
or  eighth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rom.  i.  1 — 7.  Two 
leaves  containing  1  Cor.  xiv.  13 — 22.  have  been  added  by  a 
different  but  tolerably  ancient  hand,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  written  by  a  still  more  recent  hand.  Vestiges 
of  alterations  by  five  different  correctors  may  be  distin- 
guished, the  two  earliest  of  which  (one  Greek,  the  other 
Latin),  Dr.  Scholz  refers  to  the  ninth  century  :  tlie  remain- 
der are  by  Greek  hands.  This  manuscript  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  text. 

V. — E.  The  Codex  Petropolitanus,  formerly  called 
Corbeiensis  and  afterwards  San-Germanensis,  is  written 
on  vellum,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  according  to  Prof.  INlatthaei  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Griesbach  refers  it  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  consider  this  Greek-Latin 
manuscript  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  as  a  transcript  of  the 
Codex  Claromontanus  :  but  Dr.  Semler  has  questioned  this 
opinion,  and  has  adduced  examples,  from  which  it  appears 
that  if  the  copyist,  who  wrote  the  former,  actually  had  the 
latter  before  his  eyes,  he  must  at  least  have  selected  various 
readings  from  other  manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh  considers 
this  manuscript  "as  a  kind  of  Codex  Eclecticus,  in  the 
writing  of  which  the  Claromontanus  was  principally,  but 
not  at  all  times  consulted. "^  It  is  impei-fect  from  1  Tim.  i. 
1.  to  vi.  15.  and  in  Heb.  xii.  8.  to  the  end  ;  and  follows  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

VI. — F.  The  Codex  Augiensis,  now  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  at  Cambridge,  is  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  most  probably  of  the  tenth  century.  It  is 
described  in  page  233.,  and  is  imperfect  from  Rom.  i.  1.  to 
iii.  8.,  and  the  (Greek)  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  wanting. 
It  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

VII. — G.  The  Codex  Dresdensis,  formerly  the  Codex 
Boernerianus,  is  also  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles:  it  is  described  in  page  233.,  and  folIoAvs 
the  Alexandrine  recension.  This  manuscript  is  imperfect 
from  Rom.  i.  1.  to  5.  and  ii.  16.  to  25. ;  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  to  16. ; 
vi.  7.  to  14. ;  Col.  ii.  2.  to  8.  ;  and  Philemon  21.  to  25. 

VIII. — //.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  202.,  of  the  seventh 
century,  according  to  Griesbach  and  Scholz,  is  described  in 
page  234.  It  contains  the  following  fragments  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  viz.  1  Cor.  x.  23—39.  and  xi.  9—16.  Gal. 
i.  4—10.  and  ii.  9—14. :  1  Tim.  iii.  7—13.;  Tit.  i.  1—5., 
and  15.  to  ii.  5.,  and  iii.  13.  to  the  end  ;  Heb.  ii.  11 — 16.; 
iii.  13 — 18. ;  and  iv.  xii.  15.  It  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
family. 

IX. — /.  (Acts,  G.)  The  Codex  Bibliotiiec^  Angei.icje 
A.  2.  15.  at  Rome,  described  in  page  260.,  is  of  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  is  imperfect  from  Heb.  x.  10.  to  the  end  of 
that  epistle. 

ii.  Manuscripts  written  in  small  Greek  Letters. 

1.  (Gosp.  1.  Acts  1.)  The  Codex  Basileensis  B.  VI. 
57.     See  it  described  in  page  238. 

2.  (Acts  2.)  The  Codex  Basileensis  B.  IX.  See  it 
described  in  page  261*.  No.  2. 

3.  (Acts  3  )  The  Codex  Forlosianus  15.,  formerly 
Corsendoncensis  :  it  is  described  in  page  238.  No.  3. 

4.  (Acts  4.)  The  Codex  Basileensis  B.  X.  20. .  it  is 
described  in  page  261*.  No.  4. 

5.  (Gosp.  5.  Acts  5.)  The  Codex  Regius  106.,  de- 
scribed in  page  238.  No.  5.,  mostly  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

G.    (Gosp.  6.   Acts  6.)     The  Codex  Regius   112.,  de- 
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scribed  in  pafro  238.  No.  6.  In  the  Epistles,  tliis  manu- 
ecript  has  a  mixorl  text:  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wet- 
stein  and  hy  Scliolz. 

7.  The  (JoDKX  Basw-hensis  B.  VI.  17.  is  a  quarto  manu- 
script on  vellum,  containinjr  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  far 
as  lleb.  xii.  18.,  with  annotations  and  (tIossos  collected  from 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  Seholz  states  that  it  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension;  but  neither  he  nor 
Griesbach  has  indicated  its  aw. 

8.  (Acts  50.)   The  Cooex  Stkphani  i^  is  now  unknown. 

9.  (A'els  7.)  The  ('oukx  Kegius  lO'J.  (Stephani  /), 
noticed  in  page  2G1*.  No.  7.,  follows  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

10.  (Acts  8.)    The  Codf.x  Stepiiani  id.  is  now  unknown. 

11.  (Acts  9.)  The  Couex  Stepiiani  />'.  See  a  notice 
of  it  in  pan-c  :2Gl*.  No.  9.  It  follows  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

12.  (Acts  10.  Apoc.  2.)  The  Codex  Regius  237.  (Stc- 
phani  «),  described  in  page  2(;i*.  No.  10.,  follows  the  Con- 
Btantino])olitan  recension.     It  was  collated  by  Schol/.. 

13.  The  readings  of  certain  Greek  Manuscripts  cited  by 
Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis  (.laequcs  Le  Fevre  d'Etaples) 
in  his  commentary  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  published  at 
Paris  in  1512. 

11.  (Gosp.  90.  Acts  17.)  The  Codex  Joannis  Faiiiu, 
Davcntriensis,  (afterwards  the  Codex  Woi.eii)  :  it  is  de- 
scribed in  page  2  13.  No.  90.  In  the  epistles  Scholz  states 
it  to  be  of  tlie  fifteenth  century :  but  in  the  prolegomena 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
(p.  Iviii.)  he  refers  it  (after  Michaelis)  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    It  mostly  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

15.  The  Codex  Amandi  was  cited  by  Erasmus,  who 
supposed  it  to  be  a  Latinizing  manuscript:  it  derives  its 
name  from  Amandus,  who  lived  at  Louvain,  and  who  once 
Jiad  it  in  his  possession.  Nothing  further  is  known  con- 
cerning it.  , 

IG.  (Acts  12.  Apoc.  4.)  The  Codex  Regius  219.  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension:  it  is  described  in 
page  20 1*.  No.  12. 

17.  (Gosp.  33.  Acts  13.)  The  Codex  Regius  14.,  de- 
scribed in  page  210.  No.  33.,  follows  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion. 

18.  (Gosp.  35.  Acts  M.  Apoc.  17.)  The  Codex  Cois- 
UNiAN'LS  199.,  described  in  page  210.  No.  35.,  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

19.  (Acts  IG.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus  2G.,  described 
in  page  2G1*.  No.  IC.,  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

20.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  27.  (formerly  247.)  is  a 
manuscript  written  on  veDurn  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was 
brought  from  mount  Athos,  and  contains  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  with  a  catena  and  prologue.  This  manuscript  has 
been  badly  preserved,  and  is  very  defective  :  it  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  by  Wetstein, 

21.  (Acts  17.  Apoc.  19.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus  205. 
described  in  page  2Ul*.  No.  17.,  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

22.  (Acts  18.  Apoc.  18.)  The  Codex  Coisliniancs  205. : 
it  is  described  in  page  2G1*.  No.  18. 

23.  Tiie  Codex  Coislinianus  23.,  formerly  253.,  was 
brought  from  mount  Athos,  and  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commen- 
tary. This  manuscript  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  Seholz. 

24.  (Gosp.  105.  Acts  48.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus, 
formerly  Ebnerianus  :  it  is  described  in  page  244. 

25.  (Acts  20.)     The  Codex  Westmonasteriensis  935. 
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in  the  Bodleian  Library : 
No.  23. 

29.  (Acts  24.)  The  Codex  Collegii  Christi  Canta- 
BRiGi.'E  2. :  it  is  described  in  pp.  2G1*,  2G2*.  No.  24. 

30.  The  Codex  Collegii  E.mmanuelis  Cantabuigi^e  I. 
2.  33.  is  a  neatly  written  but  not  ancient  manuscript  of  all 
the  epistles.  "  It  has  many  chasms,  for  the  catholic  epis- 
tles be<rin  with  2  Pet.  i., — and  is  not  legible  before  2  Peter 
ii.  4.  It  is  likewise  defective  from  1  Joiin  iii.  20.  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  third  epistle :  tiuat  of  St.  Jude  also  is  want- 
ing; and  it  has  likewise  the  two  following  chasms,  1  Cor. 
xi.  7. — XV.  5G.,  and  from  Heb.  xi.  27.  to  the  end  of  the 
epistle."  'I'hc  readings  of  this  manuscript  were  lirst  pub- 
lished in  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  tlic  Polyglott  Bible, 
where  it  is  cited  as  Cod.  Jim.  .•  and  the  same  readings  (but 
it  should  seem  with  additions)  were  given  by  Dr.  Mill,  who 
refers  to  it  as  Oxh  Caul.  3.' 

31.  "^  Acts  25.  Apoc.  7.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5537. : 
it  is  described  in  page  2G2*.  No.  25. 

32.  (Acts  25.  Apoc.  7.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5537. : 
it  is  described  in  page  2G2*.  No.  25. 

33.  (Acts  27.)  The  Codex  Hauleianus  5620.:  it  is 
described  in  page  2G2*.  No.  27. 

34.  (Acts  28.  Apoc.  8.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5778. : 
it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  28. 

35.  (Acts  29.)  The  Codex  Genevensis  20.,  described 
in  page  2(>2*.  No.  29.,  was  collated  bj-  Seholz  for  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  and  cursorily  for  tl;e  remaining  epistles  : 
it  almost  always  agrees  with  the  received  text. 

36.  (Acts  30.  Apoc.  9.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus  131. : 
it  is  described  in  page  2G2*.  No.  30. 

37.  (Gosp.  G9.  Acts  31.  Apoc.  14.)  The  Codex  Leices 
TRENSis  :  it  is  described  in  page  242.  No.  69. 

38.  (Gosp.  51.  Acts  32.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Lau 
DiANUS  C.  715. :  it  is  described  in  page  240.  No.  51. 

39.  (Acts  33.)  The  Codex  Lincolniensis  :  it  is  dt^ 
scribed  in  page  2G2*.  No.  33. 

40.  (Gosp.  61.  Acts  34.)  The  Codex  Montfortianus: 
it  is  described  in  pages  241,  212.  No.  Gl. 

41.  (Gosp.  57.  Acts  35.)  The  Codex  Magdalei^sis  1. : 
it  is  described  in  page  241.  No.  57. 

42.  The  Codex  Magdalensis  2.,  belonging  to  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  contains  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  ('orinthians,  with  the  scholia  of  Oecumenius.  Extracts 
from  it  were  first  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  from 
which  they  were  copied  by  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

43.  (Acts  37.)  The  Codex  Novi  Collegii,  Oxon. :  it 
is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  37. 

44.  (Acts  33.)  The  Codex  Lugduno-Batavus  77. :  it 
is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  38. 

45.  (Acts  39.  Apoc.  11.)  The  Codex  Petavianus  2. : 
it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  39. 

46.  (Acts  40.  Apoc.  12.)  The  Codex  Alexandrino- 
Vaticanus  179.  :  it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  40. 

47.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  Roe  IG.,  formerly  Roe  2., 
is  written  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  :  it 
contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  scholia.  It  was  brought 
from  Turkey  in  1628,  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 'who  presented  it 
to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

48.  (Acts  42.  Apoc.  13.)  The  Codex  Bibliothecjs 
Gymnasii  Francofuktensis  ad  Viadru.m,  formerly  Seidel- 
lANUs :  it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  42. 

49.  (Gosp.  76.  Acts  43.)  The  Codex  C^esareus  Vin- 
dobonensis  (in  Lainbecius's  Catalogue  28.)  is  described  ia 
page  242.  No.  76. 

50.  (Acts  52.)  The  Codex  Ruodiensis  :  it  is  noticed  in 
page  263*.  No.  52. 

51.  (Acts  44.  Apoc.  5.)     The  Codices  Laurentii  Val- 


(now  I.  B.  I.  in  the  British  Museum),  is  described  in  page  j  lje  :  see  a  notice  of  them  in  page  243.  No.  82 

861*.  No.  20.  I      52.    (Acts  45.  Apoc.  16.)     The  Codex  Uffenbachianus 


26.  (Acts  21.)  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  DD.  XI. 
90.  is  described  in  page  261*.  No.  21. 

87.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  Ff.  1.  30.  (formerly 
496.),  according  to  Seholz  was  written  in  the  eleventh  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Co- 
rinthians are  wanting.  This  manuscript  was  collated  by 
Wetstein  in  1716. 

28.   (Acts  23.  Apoc.  6.)    The  Codex  Baroccianus  3. 


2. :  it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  45. 

53.  The  Codex  Uffenuachianus  2.  (1.  of  Bengel)  is  a 
fragment  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  in 
uncial  letters :  it  is  described  in  pp.  237,  238.,  and  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

54.  The  Codex  Monacensis  412.  (Augustanus  5.  of  Ben- 

'  Micliaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p  843., 
and  part  ii.  p.  723. 
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gel)  contains  Rom.  vii.  7.  to  xvi.  24.  with  a  catena,  v.'hich 
Scholz  considers  to  be  very  valuable.  It  is  written  on  vel- 
lum, of  tlie  twelfth  century,  and  seldom  deviates  from  the 
received  text. 

55.  (Acts  4G.)  The  Codex  Monacknsis  375.,  formerly 
Augustanus  G.:  it  is  described  in  page  2G'2*.  No.  4G. 

bi).  The  Codex  Tigurinus,  preserved  in  the  public  Li- 
brary at  Zurich,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  written  by  the  justly  celebrated  Reformer,  Ulrich 
Zuingle  (or  Zvvingli)  in  1516,  for  his  own  private  exercise 
in  the  Greek  language.  Wetstein  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
transcript  of  Erasmus's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

57.  (Gosp.  218.  Acts  65.  Apoc.  33.)  The  Codex  Cm- 
SAREo-ViNDOBONENsis  23.  (Lambccii  1.)  :  it  is  described  in 
pp.  248,  249.  No.  218. 

58.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  165.,  formerly  Cryptoferra- 
tensis,  contains  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  inspected  by  Zacagni,  who  was 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Though  it  is  included  in  Wetstein's  Catalogue  of  Manu- 
scripts of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  Michaelis  observes  that  Wet- 
stein has  not  quoted  it. 

59.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  204.  (formerly  143.),  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  a  catena  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  the  text,  which  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

60.  Certain  manuscripts  mentioned  in  the  "  Correctorium 
Bibliorum  Latinorum." 

61.  (Acts  61.)  The  Codex  Hal.,  an  unknown  manu- 
script cited  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Mill's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford.     Its  readings  were  transcribed  by  Griesbach. 

62.  (Acts  59.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5588.,  described 
in  page  263*.  No.  59. :  in  the  Epistles  it  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

63.  (Acts  60.  Apoc.  29.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5613. : 
it  is  described  in  page  263*.,  No.  60.  Griesbach  states  that 
although  the  text  of  this  manuscript  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
seldom  departs  from  the  common  text,  yet  it  does  not  so 
agree  with  any  manuscript,  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  it.  He  adds,  however,  that  it  has  some  readings 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  others  which  are  not  unworthy  of 
notice.' 

64.  The  manuscript  thus  numbered  by  Griesbach  and 
Scholz,  consists  of  two  quarto  leaves  on  vellum,  written  in 
red  uncial  characters,  in  the  tenth  century  according  to 
Scholz,  but  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  according  to 
Griesbach.  These  leaves  are  found  in  the  Codex  Harleia- 
nus 5613. :  one  of  them  has  been  folded  in  two  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  it,  by 
some  former  bookbinder.  From  the  shape  of  the  letters, 
the  size  of  the  pages,  and  the  colour  of  the  ink,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  (as  Griesbach  conjectured)  this 
manuscript  originally  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Uffenbachi- 
anus  2.,  described  in  pp.  237,  238.,  where  an  accurate  fac- 
simile of  it  is  given.  The  first  of  these  two  fragments  con- 
tains 1  Cor.  XV.  52.  to  2  Cor.  i.  15. ;  and  the  second,  2  Cor. 
X.  13.  to  xii.  5.  This  most  valuable  fragment  was  carefully 
collated  by  Griesbach. 

65.  (Acts  62.)  The  Codex  Regius  60.,  described  in 
page  263*.  No.  62.,  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

66.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5552.  contains  the  text  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles  and  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  with  a 
catena.  The  text  is  a  transcript  of  Erasmus's  first  edition 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  margin  of 
which  are  some  various  readings  which  were  extracted  by 
Griesbach. 

67.  (Acts  66.  Apoc.  34.)  The  Codex  CyESAREo-ViNDo- 
eoNENSis  23.  (Lambecii  34.) :  it  is  described  in  page  263*. 
No.  66. 

68—70.  The  Codices  Lambecii  35.  (Acts  63.),  36.  (Acts 
64.)  and  37.  (Acts  65.)  are  described  in  page  263*.  Nos.  63, 
64.  67. :  they  all  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

71.  The  Codex  C^sareus,  Forlosiie  19.  or  KoUarii  10., 
<  SymboliE  Critics,  torn.  ii.  pp.  163—164 


is  written  on  vellum,  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  contains 
St..  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commentary,  and  the  catechetical 
discourses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  It  wantsthe  Epistles  to 
Philemon  and  Titus,  and  also  Rom.  i.  1 — 9.  This  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Birch  and  Alter. 

72.  (Gosp.  234.  Acts  57.)  The  Codex  Havniensis  1. : 
it  is  described  in  page  249.  No.  231. 

73.  (Acts  68.)  The  Codex  Upsaliensis:  it  is  described 
in  page  263*.  No.  68. 

74.  (Acts  69.)  The  Codex  Guelpherbvtanus  SVI.  7.: 
it  is  described  in  page  263*.  No.  69. 

75.  (Gosp.  109.  Acts  22.)  The  Codex  5115.  in  the 
British  Museum:  it  is  described  in  page  245.  No.  109., 
and  in  page  261*.  No.  22. 

76.  The  Codex  Bibliothec^  Paulina  is  a  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Galalians,  and  fragments  of  the  first  Epistle  tc 
the  Corinthians  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians,  with  the 
scholia  of  Theophylact.  This  manuscript  was  collated  by 
Matthaei,  who  has  noted  it  with  the  letter  s. 

77.  (Gosp.  131.  Acts  70.  Apoc.  66.)  The  Codex  Vati- 
canus 360. :  it  is  described  in  page  246.  No.  131.  This 
and  the  following  manuscripts  78 — 82.  and  85 — 105.  were 
collated  with  more  or  less  minuteness  by  Drs.  Birch  and 
Scholz:  the  latter  states  that  they  all  agree  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  except  No.  85.,  which  has  many 
Alexandrine  readings. 

78.  (Gosp.  133.  Acts  71.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  363. 
is  of  the  eleventh  century. 

79.  (Acts  72.  Apoc.  37.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  366., 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

80.  (Acts  73.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  367.:  it  is  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

81.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  7G1.,  on  vellum,  was  written 
in  the  twelfth  century :  it  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Oecumenius. 

82.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  762.,  also  on  vellum,  and 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a 
catena. 

83.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  765.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  eleventh  century  ;  and, 

84.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  766.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  twelfth  centurj"^,  severally  contain  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul  with  a  commentary. 

85.  (Apoc.  39.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1136.,  written 
on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse 
with  a  Latin  version,  and  also  the  following  Epistles,  viz. 
Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians  to  2  Thess,,  and  ends  with 
1  Tim.  vi.  1.  There  are  many  Alexandrine  readings  in  this 
manuscript,  though  its  text  generally  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

86.  (Gosp.  141.  Acts  75.  Apoc.  40.)  The  Codex  Vati- 
canus 1160. :  it  is  noticed  in  page  247.  No.  141. 

87.  (Gosp.  142.  Acts  76.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1210.: 
it  is  noticed  in  page  247.  No.  142. 

88.  ({.'osp.  149.  Acts  75.  Apoc,  25.)  The  Codex  Pala- 
tino-Vaticanus  171.     See  page  247.  No.  149. 

89.  (Acts  78.)  The  Codex  Alexandrino- Vaticanus 
29. :  it  is  described  in  page  263*.  No.  78. 

90.  (Acts  79.)  The  Codex  Ubbino- Vaticanus  3.  is  of 
the  eleventh  centur3^ 

91.  (Acts  80.  Apoc.  42.)  The  Codex  Pio-Vaticanus 
50.  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 

92.  (Acts  82.  Apoc.  44.)  The  manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  No.  250. :  it  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

93.  (Acts  83.)  The  Codex  Bibliothec^  Borbonice 
Regime  NeapolitanjE  1.  B.  12.:  it  is  described  in  page 
264*.  No.  83. 

94_99.  (Acts  84—89.)  The  Codices  Laurentiani  IV. 
1.,  5.,  20.,  29.,  31.,  and  32. :  they  are  described  in  page  264*. 
Nos.  84 — 89.  The  Codices  Laurentiani  are  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Laurentiana  at  Florence. 

100.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  X.  4.  contains  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century,  with  scholia 
added  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

101,  102.  ,The  Codices  Laurentiani  X.  6.  and  7.  con- 
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are  prefixecl  to  tlie  Cod.  Laur.  X.  7 

103.  The  CooKx  Lal-hentianus  X.  19.  contains  Saint 
Paul's  lOpistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  a  catena  and  synaxarion. 

104.  (Gosp.  201.   Acts  91.) 
Codex  Laukentianl's  701. 

105.  (Gosp.  201.    Acts  92.) 
Codex  lioNOMii.Nsis  G40. 

106—108.    (Gosp.  205,  206 


The- 

Tiie 

209. 


The  Codices  Ve- 


These  manuscripts 
are  described  in 
pajre  248.  Nos. 
201.  204  —  206. 
209. 


These  manuscripts 
are  described  in 
page  265*.  Nos. 
120—123. 


tain  St,  Paul's  Epistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  '  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a 
century,  with  commentaries.    A  synaxarion  and  life  of  Paul    catena.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

j      130.    (Gosp.  43.  Acts  54.)     The  Codex  Gr.ecus  4.,  in 

I  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris.    It  is  described  in  page 

240.  No.  43.,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

131.  (Gosp.  330.  Acts  132.)  The  Cudex  Coislinianus 
19G.  described  in  page  252.  No.  330.,  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

132.  (Gosp.  18.  Acts  113.  Apoc.5l.)  The  Codex  Re- 
gius 47.,  described  in  page  239.,  No.  18.,  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

133.  (Acts  51.  Apoc.  52.)  The  Codex  Regius  56.,  is 
described  in  page  263*.  No.  51.  This  and  the  tliree  fol- 
lowing manuscripts  were  cursorily  examined  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

134.  (Acts  114.)  The  Codex  Regius  57.  is  described 
in  page  265*.  No.  114. 

135.  (Acts  115.)  The  Codex  Regius  58.,  described  ic 
pao^e  265*.  No.  115.  is  imperfect  from  2  Tim.  ii.  to  the  end, 
and  wants  the  Epistle  to  Titus  and  to  the  Hebrews. 

136.  (Acts  116.  Apoc.  53.)  The  Codex  Regius  59.  is 
described  in  page  265*.  No.  116. 

137.  (Gosp.  263.  Acts  117.  Apoc.  54.)  The  Codex 
Regius  61.,  described  in  page  250.  No.  263.  It  is  imper- 
fect in  Philemon,  verse  21 — 25.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  this 
manuscript  frequently  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion, but  most  commonly  with  the  received  text. 

138.  (Acts  118.  Apoc.  55.)  The  ^  These  manuscripts 
Codex  Regius  101.  (      are  described   in 

139.  (Acts  119.  Apoc.  56.)  The  f  page  265*.  Nos. 
Codex  Regius  102.  A.  )       118,  119. 

140.  (Acts  11.)  The  Codex  Regius  103,  is  described 
in  page  261*.  No.  11.  This  and  the  following  manuscripts 
to  No.  156.  inclusive,  were  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

141.  (Acts  120.)    The  Codex  Re- "^ 
gius  103.  A. 

142.  (Acts  121.)    The  Codex  Re- 
gius 104. 

143.  (Acts  122.)    The  Codex  Re- 
gius 105. 

144.  (Acts  123.)    The  Codex  Re- 
gius 106.  A. 

145.  The  Codex  Regius  108.,  formerly  2864.  (Colberti- 
nus  3790.)  is  written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
contains  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thes- 
salonians,  and  Timothy,  with  prologues.  It  fpUows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

146.  The  Codex  Regius  109.  (formerly  Colbertinus), 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  prologue  and  argument,  and 
also  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

147.  The  Codex  Regius  110.  (formerly  Colbertinus), 
written  on  vellum  in  the  year  1511,  contains  the  two  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

148.  The  Codex  Regius  111.  (formerly  Colbertinus), 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the 
Epistles  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews ;  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

149.  150.  (Acts  124,  125.)  The  Codices  Recii  124. 
and  125.  are  described  in  page  265*.  Nos.  124,  125. 

151.  The  Codex  Regius  126.,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  text  of 
which  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

152.  (Apoc.  60.)  The  Codex  Regius  136\  contains  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse,  written  on 
vellum,  but  in  what  century  Scholz  has  not  mentioned  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

153—156,  (Acts  126— 129.)  The  Codices  Regii  216— 
218,  220,,  are  described  in  page  265*.  Nos.  126 — 129, 

157.  The  Codex  Regius  222.,  formerly  1886.  (Colberti- 
nus 3002.),  was  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1676.  It 
contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  with  prologues  and  commentaries.  This 
manuscript  is  imperfect  from  Rom.  i,  1,  to  ii.  29.,  iii.  26.  to 
iv.  8.,  ix.  11—22.,  iCor.  xv,  22— 43,,  and  Col,  i,  1—6. 
It  most  frequently  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, but  it  often  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 


Acts  93,  94,  95,) 
NETi  5,  6.  and  10 

109.  (Acts  96.)  The  Codex  Venetus  "or  Venetianus 
11. :  it  is  described  in  page  264*.  No,  96. 

110 — 112,  The  Codices  Veneti  33 — 35,  contain  the 
f'pistlcs  of  St.  Paul  with  commentaries:  they  are  all  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Cod.  Venet. 
35.  is  imperfect  in  Rom.  1  Cor,  2  Cor,  i.  20.  1  Thess.  iv. 
13,  to  2  Thess.  ii.  14.  and  Heb.  x.  25.  to  the  end  of  that 
epistle.  The  Venetian  manuscripts  were  collated  by  G.  F. 
Rinck,  who  has  given  the  results  of  his  researches  in  his 
Lucubraiio  (Vilica  in  Jlda  Jlpostolorum,  Epistolas  Cutholicas 
it  I'aulinus.  Basilea;,  1830.  8vo. 

113.  (Acts  QS.)  The  Codex  Mosqueksis,  a.  of  Mat- 
thaei  •  it  is  described  in  page  264*.  No.  98. 

114—118.  (Acts  99—103.)  The  Codices  S.  Svnodi 
MosQUENSis  5.  334.  333.  98.  and  193. :  they  are  described 
in  page  264*.  Nos.  99—103. 

119.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  Mosquensis  292.,  by  Mat- 
thaei  noted  i.,  contains  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
with  Tiieophylact's  commentary,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century.  This  manuscript  was  brought  from  mount 
Athos,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

120.  (Gosp.  241.  Acts  104.  Apoc.  47.)  The  Codex 
Dresdensis  :  it  is  described  in  page  249.  No,  241, 

121.  (CJosp,  242.  Acts  105.  Apoc.  48.)  The  Codex  S. 
Synodi  Mosquensis  380. :  it  is  described  in  page  249. 
No.  242. 

122.  (Acis  106.)  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  328. :  it  is  de- 
scribed in  page  264*.  No.  106. 

123.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  99.  (n.  of  Matthaei)  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Athanasius  on  mount  Athos. 
It  is  written  on  vellum,  of  the  tenth  century,  and  contains 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commentary;  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

124.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  250.  (q.  of  Matthaei)  was 
also  brought  from  mount  Athos.  It  is  written  on  paper,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, with  the  commentaries  of  Theophylact,  and  some 
other  writings.  It  is  imperfect  from  xiv,  1.  to  the  end,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

iii.  Manuscripta  containing  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  which 
for  the  first  time  were  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

125.  The  Codex  Monacensis  504.  (Reisser,  5,  formerly 
Augustanus  8,)  is  written  on  paper,  and  dated  a.  d,  1387,  in 
the  tenth  indiction,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Februar}"^ :  it  con- 
tains the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (except  that  to  Philemon, 
which  is  wanting)  with  the  commentaries  of  Theophylact, 
whose  text  the  writer  has  evidently  followed, 

126.  The  Codex  Monacensis  455.  (Reisser,  5.  Hoeschelii 
35,  formerly  Augustanus  8,)  is  written  on  paper,  and  is  dated 
on  the  17tli  of  February,  in  the  twelfth  indiction,  and,  Scholz 
conjectures,  in  the  year  1389,  Its  contents  are  the  same  as 
tliose  of  No,  123.,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  homilies 
of  Chrysostom.  Both  these  manuscripts  are  evidently 
transcribed  from  the  same  copy.  • 

127.  The  Codex  Monacensis  110.  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits'  College  at  Munich.  It  is  written  on  paper,  in 
tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  contains  Rom.  vii.  7. — ix.  21. 
with  a  catena,  Scholz  has  ascertained  by  actual  collation 
that  this  manuscript  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  copy  of  No,  54. 
The  Codex  Monacensis  412.  (see  pp.269*,  270*.  No.  54.) 
It  has  the  received  text. 

128.  (Acts  179.)  The  Codex  Monacensis  211.:  it  is 
described  in  page  267*.  No,  179, 

129.  The  CoDKX  Monacensis  35.,  written  on  paper  in 
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sion.     The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated  by 
Seholz. 

158.  (Acts  131.)  The  Codex  Regius  233.  is  described 
in  page  2G5*.  No.  131. 

159.  The  Codex  Regius  221.  (formerly  22152.),  most 
elegantly  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
tains St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  prologues  and  a  catena,  and 
the  Apocalypse  with  the  commentary  of  Aretas,  bishop  of 
Cfesarea  in  Cappadocia.  This  manuscript  seldom  departs 
from  the  received  text :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages 
by  Dr.  Scholz. 

160.  "The  Codex  Regius  225.,  a  manuscript  on  paper, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  fragments  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles  with  the  commentary  of  Theophylact.  This 
and  the  three  following  manuscripts  agree  witli  the  Con- 
ptantinopolitan  recension,  and  were  cursorily  examined  by 
Scholz. 

IGl.  The  Codex  Regius  22G.,  also  on  paper,  and  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
with  a  commentar}'. 

IG2.  The  Codex  Regius  227.  (formerly  Bigotianus), 
contains  a  catena  on  1  Cor.  xvi. :  it  is  written  on  paper,  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

1G3.  The  Codex  Regius  238.  (formerly  2219.),  contains 
Ileb.  i. — viii.  witli  a  catena,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

1G4.  The  Codex  Regius  849.  (formerly  Medicseus), 
written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  Theodo- 
ret's  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  text  in 
the  margin. 

165.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  284.  c.  I.  39.,  written  on 
paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  Hebrews.  This  and  the  five  follow- 
ing Turin  Manuscripts  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  w'ere  collated  in  some  select  passages. 

IGG.  (Acts  133.)  The  Codex  Taurinensis  285.  c.  I.  40. 
It  is  described  in  pp.  265*,  2GG*.  No.  133. 

167.  (Acts  134.)  The  Codex  Taurinensis  315.  c.  II. 
17.     It  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  134. 

168.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  325.  c.  II.  38.  contains 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commentary  and  prologues,  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  imperfect 
from  Rom.  i.  to  iii.  19. 

169.  (Acts  136.)  The  Codex  Taurinensis  328.  c.  II. 
31.     It  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  136. 

170.  (Gosp.  339.  Acts  135.  Apoc.  83.)  The  Codex 
Taurinensis  302.  c.  II.  5.  It  is  described  in  pao-e  252. 
No.  339. 

171.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  6.,  at  Milan,  contains 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commentary,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  excepting  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  1  Cor.  and  2  Cor.  i.  to  v.  19.  have  been  written  by 
a  later  hand  on  cotton  paper.  It  is  imperfect  from  Heb.  iv. 
7.  to  the  end,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
Bion.     Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  in  select  passages. 

172.  The  CoDEX  Ambrosianus  15.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  twelfth  century,  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  brief 
commentaries  extracted  from  the  larger  work  of  Chrysostom 
on  the  same  epistles.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

173.  (Acts  138.)  The  CoDEX  Am- -^  These  manuscripts 
8R0SIANUS  102.  (      are  described  in 

174.  (Acts  139.)  TheCoDExAM-r  page  266*.  Nos. 
BROSiANUS  104.  )       138.  and  139. 

175.  The  CoDEX  Ambrosianus  125.  was  brought  from 
Thessaly.  It  is  on  paper,  written  in  the  twelfth  "century, 
and  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  perpetual  commen- 
tary. It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

176.  (Acts  137.)  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  97.,  de- 
scribed in  page  266*.  No.  137.,  was  collated  by  Scholz  in 
most  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

177.  The  Codex  Mutinensis  14.  (Ms.  II.  A.  14.), 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles.  Its  text  agrees  with  the  Constantinopli- 
tan  recension.  The  whole  of  this  and  the  two  following 
manuscripts  were  collated. 


178.  (Acts  142.)  The  Codex  Mutinensis  243.  (Ms. 
III.  B.  17.),  noticed  in  page  266*.  No.  142.  In  the  Epis- 
tles the  text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension ;  but  there  are  many  errors. 

179.  (Acts  H.)  The  Codex  IMutinensis  196.  (Ms.  II. 
g.  3.),  is  described  in  page  2G0*,  261*.  No.  VIII.  It 
mostly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The 
whole  of  tliis  manuscript  was  collated. 

180.  (Gosp.  3G3.  Acts  144.)  The  Codex  Laurentia- 
Nus  VI.  13.  is  described  in  page  253.  No.  3tj3. 

181.  (Gosp.  365.  Acts  145.)  The  "^  These  manuscripts 
Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  36.  (       are  described  in 

1S2.  (Gosp.  367.  Acts  146.)  The  C  page  353.  Nos. 
Codex  Laurentianus  2708.  )      3Go.  and  367. 

183.  (Acts  147.)  The  Codex  Lau-  ^  These  manuscripts 
rentianus  IV.  30.  (       are  described  in 

181.  (Acts  148.)  Tlic  Codex  Lau-  C  page  266*.  Nos. 
RENTiANus  2574.  )       147,  148. 

185.  (Gosp.  393.  Acts  167.)  The  Codex  Vallicelli- 
ANUS  E.  22.,  and  186.  (Gosp.  394.  Acts  1G8.)  The  Codex 
Vallicellianus  F.  17.  These  manuscripts  were  cursorily 
collated  :  they  arc  described  in  page  254.  Nos.  393.  and  394. 

187.  (Acts  154.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1270.,  and  188. 
(Acts  155.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1430.  are  described  in 
page  266*.  Nos.  154.  and  155. 

189.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1649.,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with 
the  commentaries  of  Thcodoret.  It  was  cursorily  collated, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

190.  (Acts    156.)       The   Codex  "^ 


Vaticanus  1650 

191.  (Acts    157.)       The   Codex 
Vaticanus  1714. 

192.  (Acts   158.)      The    Codex 
Vaticanus  1761. 

193.  (Acts    160.)       The  Codex 
Vaticanus  2062. 

194.  (Gosp.   1 


These  manuscripts 
are  described  in 
page  266*.  Nos. 
156  —  158.  and 
160. :  they  were 
cursorily  col- 
lated. 


Acts  41.  Apoc.  20.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  2080.,  described  in  page  247.  No.  175.,  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension:  it  was  cursorily 
collated. 

195.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  31.,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  a  commentary, 
in  which  the  names  of  Oecumenius,  Thcodoret,  and  others 
are  inserted.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  chief  part  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

196.  The  CoDEx  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  61.,  written 
on  paper  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Epistles  of 
vSt.  Paul  with  a  commentar)\  It  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  examined. 

197.  (Apoc.  78.)  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus 
176.,  also  written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
agreeing  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  contains 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse :  it  was  cursorily 
examined. 

198.  (Acts  161.  Apoc.  69.)  The  Codex  Vaticano- 
Ottobonianus  258.,  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  ICl. 
In  the  epistles  its  text  agrees  with  tlie  Constantinopolitan 
recension  :  it  was  cursorily  collated. 

199.  (Gosp.  38G.  Afcts  151.)  The  Codex  Vaticano- 
Ottobonianus  66.  is  described  in  pp.  253,  254.  No.  386. 

200.  (Acts  162.)  The  "Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus 
298.,  described  in  page  26G*.  No.  162.,  was  cursorily  exa- 
mined by  Dr.  Scholz  on  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

201.  (Acts  163.)  Tlie  Codex  A'aticano-Ottobonianus 
325.,  described  in  page  267*.  No.  1G3.,  sometimes  follows 
the  Alexandrine  and  sometimes  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension.    It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

202.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  356.,  written 
on  paper  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  with  a  catena.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  examined  by  Scholz. 

203.  (Gosp.  390.  Acts  164.  Apoc.  71.)  The  Codex 
Vaticano-Ottobonianus  381.,  described  in  page  254.  No. 
390.,  was  cursorily  examined.  It  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 
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201,205.  (Acts  inc.  and  1C9.)  Tlie  Codices  Vallicel- 
LiANi  13.  86.  and  F.  13.,  doscriliod  in  page  2(J7*.  Nos.  166. 
168.,  both  an^ree  witli  the  Constantiuopolitan  recension,  and 
were  cursorily  examined. 

206.  (Acts  169.)  The  Codex  Ghigianus  R.  V.  29.  is 
described  in  pajje  267*.  No.  169.  It  was  cursorily  exa- 
mined. 

207.  The  Codkx  Gihgianus  R.  V.  32.,  written  on  paper 
in  the  fifteenth  ccntiiry,  contains  St.  Paul'ri  Epistles  with  a 
commentary.  'I'he  text  aj^rees  with  the  Constanlinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

208.  TheCoDKX  (iiiigia.nus  VIII.  55.,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  containing  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
with  a  commentary,  was  cursorily  collated.  It  agrees  with 
tiie  Constantino])(>litan  recension. 

209.  210.  (Acts  171,  172.)  Two  manuscripts  belontring 
to  the  College  at  Rome,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
agree  with  tlie  ("onstantinopolilan  recension,  and  were  cur- 
sorily examined. 

211.  (Acts  173.)  A  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Bourbon 
Library  at  Naples  :  it  is  described  in  page  267*.  No.  173., 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

212.  (Acts  174.)  The  Codex  Neapomtanus  1.  C.  26., 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

213.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  29.,  written  (as  appears 
from  the  subscription)  in  1338,  contains  St.  Paul  s  Epistles 
with  prologues  and  scholia.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  examined. 

211.  The  Codex  C.esareus  Vindobonensis  Theologicus 
167.  (Lambecii  46.)  written  on  cotton  paper  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  catena, 
and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  and  some  other  pieces. 
The  text  follows  the  readings  of  the  commentaries,  and  was 
cursorily  examined. 

215.  (Acts  140.)  The  Codex  Venetus  546.,  described 
in  page  266*.  No.  140.,  was  cursorily  collated. 

216.  (Acts  175.)  The  Codex  Messanensis  II.  is  de- 
scribed in  page  267*.  No   175. 

217.  A  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Palermo, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rom.  and  1  Cor.,  also 
in  2  Cor.  i.  1.  to  iv.  18.,  Heb.  ii.  9.  to  the  end,  and  2  Tim. 
i.  8.  to  ii.  14. 

218.  (Gosp.  421.  Acts  176.) 
is  described  in  pp.  254,  255.  No 

219.  (Gosp.  122.  Acts  177.) 
Batavus  (fornjerly  Meermannianus  116.),  is  described  in 
page  245.  No.  122.,  and  mostly  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension.  It  is  imperfect  from  Rom.  i.  1.  to  vii. 
13.  and  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  to  xiv.  23- 

220.  (Gosp.  400.  Acts  IRl.)  The  Codex  Berolinen- 
sis  BiBLioTiiEC^  (formerly  Diezii  10.),  described  in  page 
254.  No.  400.,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

221.  (Gosp.  440.  Acts  111.)  The  Codek  Cantabrigi- 
ENSis  Mm.  6.  9.  :  it  is  described  in  page  255.  No.  440. 

222.  223.  (Gosp.  441,  442.  Acts  110.  152.)  The  Codi- 
ces Cantabrigienses  4  2262.  and  2537,  2538,  contain  the 
entire  New  Testament.  Scliolz  has  not  stated  with  what 
recensions  they  agree. 

224.  (Acts  58.)  The  Codex  Clarkii  9.  in  the  Bodle- 
ian Library,  described  in  page  263*.  No.  58.,  is  imperfect 
after  Heb.  xiii.  7.  It  was  collated  for  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  very  seldom  differs  from  the  received 
text. 

225.  (Acts  112.)  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  2068.  is 
described  in  page  265*.  No.  112.  and  note. 

226.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  1152.  contains  the 
Epistles  of  St.  PauL 

227.  (Acts  56.)  The  Codex  Clarkii  4.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  is  described  in  page  263*.  No.  66. 
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223,  229.    (Gosp.  226.  228.  Acts  108,  109.)     The  Cooi- 


The  Codex  Syracusanus 

421. 

The  Codex  Lugdunensis- 


CEs  Escurialenses  ji^IV.  17.  and  12.  are  described  in  page 
249.  Nos.  226.  and  228. 

230.  (Gosp.  368.  Acts  150.  Apoc.  84.)  The  Codex 
RicnARDiANus:  it  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  150.,  and 
was  cursorily  collated  in  the  epistles. 

231,  232.  (Acts  183,  184.)  Two  manuscripts,  (No.  8. 
and  No.  9.)  in  the  Great  Greek  Monastery  at  Jerusalem: 
they  are  described  in  page  268*.,  Nos.  183,  184.,  and  were 
cursorily  collated. 

233.  (Acts  185.)  A  manuscript  (No.  1.)  in  the  library 
of  the  Greek  monastery  of  St.  Saba:  it  is  described  in  pace 
268*.  No.  185. 

231.  (Gosp.  457.  Acts  186.)  Another  manuscript  (No. 
2.)  in  the  same  library:  it  is  described  in  page  268*. 
No.  186. 

235,  236.  (Gosp.  462.  Acts  187.  and  188.)  Are  two  ma- 
nuscripts (Nos.  10.  and  15.)  in  the  same  library,  described 
in  page  268*.  Nos.  187,  188. 

237.  (Gosp.  465.  Acts  189.)  A  manuscript  (No.  20.) 
in  the  same  library :  it  is  described  in  page  268*.  No.  189. 

238.  (Gosp.  431.  Acts  180.)  The  Codex  Molshe.mi- 
ENsis:  it  is  described  in  pages  255.  No.  431.  and  167*. 
No.  180.  In  the  P^pistles  of  St.  Paul  the  text  of  this  manu- 
script agrees  sometimes  with  the  Constantinopolitan,  and 
sometimes  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

239.  (Gosp.  189.  Acts  141  )  The  Codex  Laurentia- 
Nt's  VI.  27.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  i 

240.  (Gosp.  444.  Acts  153.)  The  Codex  Harleianus 
5796. :  it  is  described  in  page  255.  No.  444. 

241.  (Acts  97.)  The  Codex  Gudianus  gr.  104.  2.  is 
described  in  page  264*.  No.  97. 

242.  (Acts  178.  Apoc.  87.)  The  Codex  (formerly 
MeeriMannianus  118.):  it  is  described  in  page  267*.  No. 
178. 

243.  (Acts  182.)  A  manuscript  belonging  to  a  monas- 
tery in  the  island  of  Patnios:  it  is  described  in  pp.  267*, 
268*.  No.  182. 

244.  245,  246.  (Acts  190—192.)  The  Codices  Waki- 
ANi  2.  3.  4.  Thiy  are  described  in  page  268*.  Nos.  190, 
191,  192. 


§7. 


manuscripts    CONTAINING   THE    APOCALYPSE,    OR   HEVE- 
LATION    OF    SAINT    JOHN. 


i.  Manuscripts  written  in  Uncial  or  Capital  Letters   collated 
by  Editors  who  preceded  Dr.  Scholz. 

I. — J?.  (Gosp.  A.)  The  Codex  Alexandrinds  :  it  is 
described  in  pp.  222 — 224. 

II. — B.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Monks  of  St.  Basil  at  Rome,  No.  105.,  contains  the 
Apocalypse  with  the  Homilies  of  Basil  (sumamed  the 
Great)  and  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  This  manuscript 
was,  by  the  order  of  Cardinal  Quirini,  collated  with  Mori- 
nus's  edition  printed  at  Paris  in  1628.  Griesbach  has 
remarked,  either  that  there  are  very  numerous  lacunae  in 
this  manuscript,  or  it  was  inaccurately  collated. 

III. — C.  (Gosp.  C.)  The  Codex  Ephremi,  described 
in  pp.  229,  230.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rev.  iii.  20.  to  v.  14.; 
vii.  14.  to  ix.  16. ;  xvi.  14.  to  xix.  2. ;  and  xix.  10.  to  the 
end.     It  was  collated  anew  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

ii.    Manuscripts  written  in  Cursive  or  the  ordinary   Greek 
small  Characters. 

1.  The  Codex  Reuchlini  or  Capnionis  contains  the 
Apocalypse  with  the  commentary  of  Andreas  Caesariensia. 
This  manuscript  was  followed  by  Erasmus  in  his  first  edi. 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament.  He  highly  extolled  its  anti- 
quity, and  frequently  cites  it  in  his  notes.  It  is  not  known 
what  has  become  of  this  manuscript. 
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2.  (Acts  10.  Paul.  Ep.  12.)  The  Codex  Regius  237., 
described  in  page  261*.  No.  10.  Its  text  for  the  most 
part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican  Manuscripts 
(,9.  and  B.),  and  frequently  also  with  Nos.  9.  and  3G.  infra. 
It  was  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

3.  The  Codex  Stephani  k'  is  now  unknown. 

4.  (Acts  12.  Paul.  Ep.  IG.)  The  Codex  Regius  219., 
described  in  page  2G1*.  No.  12.,  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages by  Scholz. 

5.  The  manuscripts  collated  by  Laurentius  Valla  :  see  a 
notice  of  them  in  page  243.  No.  82. 

6.  (Acts  23.  Paul.  Ep.  28.)  The  Codex  Baroccianus 
3,,  described  in  page  2G1*.  No.  23.  Chap.  xvii.  10.  to 
xviii.  7.  and  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  are 
wanting. 

7.  (Acts  25.  Paul.  Ep.  31.)  The  ^  These  manuscripts 
Codex  Harleianus  5537.  (      are  described  in 

8.  (Acts  28.  Paul.  Ep.  34.)  The  f  page  262*.  Nos. 
Codex  Harleianus  5778.  J      25.  and  28. 

9.  (Acts  30.  Paul.  Ep.  36.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus 
131.  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  30. 

10.  (Gosp.  60.)  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  Dd.  9. 
69.  is  described  in  page  241.  No.  60. 

11.  (Acts  39.  Paul.  Ep.  45.)  Tlie  Codex  Petavianus 
2,  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  39. 

12.  (Acts  40.  Paul.  Ep.  46.)  The  Codex  Alexandri- 
no-Vaticanus  179.,  described  in  page  262*.  No.  40.,  is 
imperfect  in  Rev.  xvii.  9 — 14.  It  mostly  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  and  was  collated  anew  by  Birch  (for 
chapters  i.  and  ii.)  and  by  Scholz. 

13.  (Acts  42.  Paul.  Ep.  48.)  The  Codex  Bibliothec^ 
Francofurtensis  ad  Viadrum,  described  in  page  262*. 
No.  42.,  mostly  agrees  with  Cod.  2. 

14.  (Gosp.  69.  Acts  31.  Paul.  Ep.  37.)  The  Codex 
Leicestrensis  (described  in  page  242.  No.  69.)  wants  the 
two  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse. 

15.  (Gosp.  E.)  The  Codex  Basileensis  B.  VI.  21. 
(described  in  page  232.)  contains  a  fragment  of  chapters 
iii.  and  iv.,  which  Griesbach  says  are  written  in  a  later 
hand. 

16.  (Acts  45.  Paul.  Ep.  5.)  The  Codex  Uffenbachi- 
ANus  2.  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  45. 

17.  (Gosp.  35.  Acts  14.  Paul.  Ep.  18.)  The  Codex 
Coislinianus  199.  is  described  in  page  240.  No.  35.  It 
was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

18.  (Acts  18.  Paul.  Ep.  22.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus 
*"~'  is  described  in  page  261*.  No.  18.  It  was  collated  in 
select  passages  by  Scholz. 

19.  (Acts  17.  Paul.  Ep.  21.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus 
205.,  described  in  page  261*.  No.  17.  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Scholz. 

20.  (Gosp.  175.  Acts  41.  Paul.  Ep.  194.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  2080.  is  described  in  page  247.  No.  175. 

21.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  D.  20.,  written  on 
paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse 
with  the  commentary  of  Andreas  :  it  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Scholz,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  recension. 

22.  (Acts  166.  Paul.  Ep.  203.)  The  Codex  Vallicel- 
lianus B.  86.  is  described  in  page  267*.  No.  166.  Scholz 
has  substituted  these  two  Vallicellian  manuscripts  in  lieu 
of  two  French  manuscripts  cited  by  Dr.  Bentley  in  his 
Specimen  of  Rev.  xxii.,  which  he  (Dr.  S.)  has  no  doubt 
exist  among  some  of  the  manuscripts  specified  in  the  fol- 
lowing numbers. 

23.  (Gosp.  38.  Acts  19.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus  200., 
described  in  page  240.  No.  38.,  was  cursorily  collated  by 
Scholz,  who  has  substituted  this  manuscript  for  the  read- 
ings in  the  first  three  cliapters,  extracted  from  one  or  more 
Medicean  manuscripts  at  Florence,  and  inserted  in  the 
margin  of  Rapheleng's  edition,  which  manuscripts  (he  is 


The  CoDEx  Harleianus 
No.  GO.,  ends  with  Rev. 

The  Codex  Guelpher- 
in   page   263*.    No.   69. 


of  opinion)  are  also  concealed  among  the  following  num 
bers. 

24.  (Acts  160.  Paul.  Ep.  193.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus 
2062.,  described  in  page  266*.  No.  160.,  was  collated  by 
Scholz.  The  last  two  verses  of  Rev.  xxii.  are  cited  by 
Blanchini.  Tlie  text  of  this  manuscript  mostly  agrees  with 
the  Codices  6.  7.  and  8. 

25.  (Gosp.  149.  Acts  77.  Paul.  Ep.  88.)  The  Codex 
Palatino-Vaticanus  171.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  from  which  Wetstein  cited  some  readings  taken 
from  Amelotte's  notes  to  his  French  Version  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. This  manuscript  was  collated  anew  by  Dr.  Birch 
(for  eh.  i.  to  iii.  9.)  and  by  Scholz. 

26.  (Lectionary  57.)     The  Codex  Wakianus  1.  in  the 

Library  of  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  is  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  in  a  bold  round  hand,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, which  Avas  brought  to  England  from  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1731.  It  contains  the  Apocalypse,  and  lessons 
taken  from  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  seldom 
departs  from  the  ordinary  Greek  text.  Abbreviations  fre- 
quently occur,  and  there  is  also  a  frequent  confusion  of 
vowels.  This  and  the  two  following  manuscripts  were  col- 
lated, in  the  Apocalypse,  by  Caspar  Wetstein. 

27.  (Acts  190.  Paul.  Ep.  244.)  The  Codex  Wakia- 
Nus  2.,  in  the  same  library,  is  described  in  page  268*. 
No.  190. 

28.  The  Codex  Baroccianus  48.,  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, besides  other  writings,  contains  the  Apocalypse  from 
the  beginning  to  chap.  xvii.  6. 

29.  (Acts  60.  Paul.  Ep.  03.) 
5613.,  described  in  page  263*. 
xxii.  2. 

30.  (Acts  69.  Paul.  Ep.  74.) 
bvtanus   XVI.   7.  is  described 

Knittel  ^rst  edited  the  readings  of  this  manuscript  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  his  Beytrdgen  zur  Krilili  ilber  Juhannis  Offen- 
barung  [Contributions  for  a  Criticism  on  the  Revelation  of 
John.] 

31.  The  CoDEX  Harleianus  5678.  formerly  belonged  to 
a  Jesuit  College  at  Agen:  it  is  written  on  paper,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  the 
works  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The  read- 
ings of  this  manuscript  were  communicated  to  Griesbach 
by  Dr.  Paulus. 

32.  The  Codex  Dresdensis  (formerly  Loescherianas) 
contains  the  Apocalypse  written  on  vellum,  according  to 
Matthaei,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  others  refer  it  to 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Scholz  states  that  it  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  highest  character,  having  been  written 
by  a  learned  and  accurate  Greek.  These  four  manuscripts, 
29 — 32.,  almost  always  agree  with  each  other,  and  with 
Cod.  9.,  14.,  and  some  others. 

33.  (Gosp.  218.  Acts  65.  Paul.  Ep.  57.)  The  Codex 
CjEsareo-Vindobonensis  23.  (Lambecii  1.),  described  in 
page  248.  No.  218.,  is  imperfect  from  chap.  xx.  7.  to  the 
end. 

34.  (Acts  66.  Paul.  Ep.  67.)  The  Codex  C^sareo- 
Vindobonensis  302.  (Lambecii  34.),  described  in  page 
263*.  No.  66.,  is  imperfect  in  chap.  xv.  6.  to  xvii.  3. ; 
xviii.  10.  to  xix.  9. ;  and  xx.  8.  to  the  end. 

35.  The  Codex  C.bsarco-Vindobonensis  307.  (Lambecii 
248.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  fourteenth  century,  besides 
other  pieces,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  the  commentary 
of  Andreas  Cretensis. 

36.  The  CoDEX  Viennensis  (Forlosiae  29.  and  Kollarii 
26.)  ends  with  chap.  xix.  20.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  also  has  the  commentary  of 
Andreas  Cretensis.  The  MSS.  33.  to  36.  were  first  col- 
lated by  Alter :  the  readings  of  37.  to  46.  were  published 
by  Dr.  Birch  ;  and  Nos.  38.  to  44.  were  further  collated  by 
Scholz. 

38.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  579.,  written  on  cotton  paper 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with 
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some  writings  of  the  fathers:    it  mostly  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  rfconsioii. 

3D.  (Paul.  Ep.  8J.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1136.,  de- 
scribed ill  page  270*;  No.  85.,  is  imperfect  in  chap.  i.  1.  to 
iv.  7.,  and  vi.  18.  to  xiii.  11. 

40.  (Gosp.  111.  Acts  7'j.  Paul.  Kp.  8G.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  IIGO.  is  described  in  page  217.  No.  141. 

41.  TlieCoDKX  Alexa.nd.'uxo-Vaticanus  08.,  written  on 
paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse,  to 
which  are  prefixed  some  extracts  from  'Oecumenius  and 
Andreas  on  that  hook. 

42.  (Acts  80.  Paul.  Ep.  91.)  The  Codex  Pio-Vatica- 
Nus  50.  is  a  manuscript  of  tiie  twelfth  century. 

43.  The  CoDKX  IJAP.nKKiNiANL's  23.,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  Rev.  xiv.  17.  to  xviii.  20. 
witlraconnnentary,  and  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  Judges, 
with  a  catena.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

44.  (Acts  82.  Paul.  Ep.  92.)  The  Codex  BorcIvE  4.  is 
written  on  vellum,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

45.  (Acts  89.  Paul.  Kp.  99.)  The  Conicx  Laurentianus 
IV.  32.  is  described  in  page  204*.  No.  89. 

4G.  (Gosp.  209.  Acts  95.  Paul.  Ep.  108.;  The  Codex 
Venetianus  10.,  described  in  page  218.  No.  209.,  a))pears 
(according  to  Schob,)  to  be  a  copy  of  No.  88.  (the  Codex 
V'enetus  or  Venetianus  5.) 

47.  (Gosp.  211.  Acts  104.  Paul.  Ep.  120.)  The  Codex 
Dre.«dk.vsis  (k.  of  Matthaei)  is  described  in  page  249. 
No.  241. 

48.  (Gosp.  242.  Acts  lOo.  Paul.  Ep.  121.)  The  Co- 
dex S.  Sv.NoDi  MosQUENSis  (1.  of  Matthaei)  is  described 
in  page  219.  No.  212.,  with  which  compare  page  264*. 
note  1. 

49.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  G7.  (o.  of  Matthaei),  written 
on  paper  in  the  fourteenth  centr.rj'',  contains  the  Apoca- 
lypse with  ti.e  commentaries  of  Andreas  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

50.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  206.  (p.  of  Matthaei),  writ- 
ten partly  on  paper  and  partly  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  and  some  lives  of  the 
saints. 

50-.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Synod  at  Mos- 
cow, written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century,  contains  the 
Apocalypse.  Thi-  MSS.  47.  to  50'.  were  all  collated  by 
Matthaei. 


iii.  Manuscripts  collated  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

51.  (Gosp.  18.  Acts  113.  Paul.  Ep.  132.)  The  Codex 
Reghs  47.  is  described  in  page  239.  No.  18.  The  text  of 
the  Apocalypse  very  often  differs  from  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension.    Tlie  whole  was  collated  by  Scholz. 

52.  (Acts  51.  Paul.  Ep.  133.)  The  Codex  Regius  56., 
described  in  page  263*.  No.  51.,  is  mutilated  in  chap.  xxii. 
17 — 21.  This  and  the  following  manuscripts,  to  No.  07. 
inclusive,  were  cursorily  collated. 

53.  (Acts  IIG.  Paul.  Ep.  137.)  The  Codex  Regius  59. 
is  described  in  page  205*.  No.  IIG. 

54.  (Gosp.  263.  Acts  117.  Paul.  Ep.  137.)  The  Codex 
Regius  01.  is  described  in  page  250.  No.  263. 

55.  (Acts  118.  Paul.  Ep.  US.)  The  Codex  Regius  101. 
is  described  in  page  2l)j*.  No.  118. 

Sa.  (Acts  119.  Paul.  Ep.  139.)  The  Codex  Regius  102. 
A.  is  described  in  page  265*.  No.  119. 

57.  (Acts  124.  Paul.  Ep.  149.)  The  Codex  Regius  124. 
is  described  in  page  265*.  No.  124. 

58.  The  Codex  Regius  19.,  formerly  Colbertinus,  writ- 
ten on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Apoca- •  Heidelberg  in  1590 
iypse.  Job,  and   Justin's  Exhortation   to   (he   Greeks:    it 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension 


teenth  century,  contains  the  ApocaTypse  with  a  commen- 
tary :  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

00.  (Paul.  Ep.  152.)  The  Codex  Regius  13G'.,  is  de- 
scribed in  page  271*.  No.  152. 

01.  The  Codex  Regius  491.,  written  on  cotton  paper  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  (imperfect), 
besides  various  treatises  of  Basil,  Thcodoret,  and  Maximus. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

62,  03.  The  Codex  Regius  239.  and  210.  and  the  Cod. 
Reg.  241.  (formerly  Thuaneus,  afterwards  Colbertinus)  are 
both  written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century :  they  con- 
tain Andreas's  commentary,  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  agree 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

64.  (Paul.  Ep.  159.)  The  Codex  Regius  224.  is  de- 
scribed in  page  272*.  No.  159. 

65.  A  Manuscript  (No.  25.)  belonging  to  the  university 
of  Moscow  (formerly  Coislinianus  229.)  written  on  vellum, 
contains  Rev.  xvi.  20.  to  the  end,  besides  some  other  pieces : 
it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

60.  (Gosp.  131.  Acts  70.  Paul.  Ep.  77.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  30(».  is  described  in  page  210.  No.  131. 

07.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1743.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  year  1302,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  Andreas's 
commentary :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantincpolitan  recen- 
sion. 

08.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1904.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  Rev.  vii.  17.  to  viii.  12.  and 
XX.  1.  to  the  end,  with  some  other  passages  which  are  mis- 
placed by  the  bookbinder,  the  commentary  of  Aretas,  and 
various  fragments  of  heathen  and  Christian  writers.  The 
text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  it  was  collated. 

09.  (Acts  101.  Paul.  Ep.  198.)  The  Codex  Vaticano- 
OiTOBoNiANUS  258.  is  described  in  page  2GG*.  No.  101.  It 
is  imperfect  at  the  end.  In  the  Apocalypse  this  manuscript 
mostly  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension:  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  was  collated. 

70.  (Gosp.  .-536.  Acts  151.  Paul.  Ep.  199.)  The  Codejc 
Vaticano-Ot roBONiANus  60.  is  described  in  pp.  253,  254. 
No.  386. 

71.  (Gosp.  390.  Acts  164.  Paul.  Ep.  203.)  The  Codex 
Vaticano-Ottoijonianus  381.  is  described  in  page  254, 
No.  390.     '  .^. 

72.  Tiie  Codex  Gmicianus  R.  IV.  8.,  written  on  papei 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  tha 
commentary  of  Aretas.  Its  text  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Alexandrine  Manuscript. 

73.  The  manuscript  numbered  388.  in  the  Corsini  Li« 
brarj',  written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains 
the  Apocalypse  with  the  commentary  of  Andreas  :  it  mostly 
agrees  witli  the  text  of  recent  manuscripts. 

74.  (Acts  110.  Paul.  Ep.  215.)  The  Codex  Venetui 
546.  is  described  in  page  200*.  No.  140. 

75.  (Acts  80.  Paul.  Ep.  90.)  The  Codex  Laurentia* 
nus  IV.  20.  is  describe^  in  page  204*.  No.  86. 

76.  (Acts  147.  Paul.  Ep.  183.)  The  Codex  Laurenti* 
anus  IV.  30.  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  147. 

77.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VII.  9.,  written  on  papet 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  commentary  of  Aretas, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur« 
sorily  collated. 

78.  (Paul.  Ep.  197.)  The  Codex  Ottobonianus  176.  is 
described  in  page  272*.  No.  197. 

79.  The  Codfx  Monacensis  248.,  written  on  paper  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Andreas.  It  was  collated  by  Frederic  Sylbur- 
Efius  for  his  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  with  that  commen- 
tary and  the  Latin  version  of  Theodore  Peltanus  printed  at 

Its  text  does  not  vary  from  that  of 
Andreas. 

80.  The  Codex  Monacensis  544.  (Augustanus  7.  of  Ben- 


59.   The  Codex  Regius  99'.,  written  on  paper  in  the  six-,  g-el)  formerly  belonged  to  the  Greek  Emperor  ManueL     It 
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is  written  on  cotton.paper,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
contains  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  with  Andreae's  com- 
mentary.    Scholz  collated  it  in  select  passages. 

81.  The  CoDKX  Monacensis  23.,  on  paper,  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  also  contains  the  Apocalypse  with 
Andreas's  Commentary,  in  addition  to  the  works  of  Gre- 
gory bishop  of  Nyssa.  This  manuscript  was  consulted  by 
Pcltanus  for  his  edition  of  Andreas,  printed  at  Ingoldstadt 
in  1547.  4to. 

82.  (Acts  179.  Paul.  Ep.  128.)  The  Codex  Monacen- 
sis 211.  is  described  in  page  267*.  No.  179.  In  the  Apo- 
calypse the  text  of  this  manuscript  agrees  with  Cod.  2. 
Neariy  the  whole  of  it  was  collated. 

•  83.  (Gosp.  339.  Acts  135.  Paul.  Ep.  170.)  The  Codex 
Tauhinensis  302.  c.  II.  5.  is  described  in  page  252.  No. 
339.  Its  text  very  seldom  differs  from  that  of  the  Cod. 
Alexandrinus  and  Cod.  Ephremi. 

84.  (Gosp.  368.  Acts  150.  Paul.  Ep.  232.)  The  Codex 
RicHAKDiANus  84.,  described  in  page  266*.  No.  150.,  was 
cursorily  collated. 

85.  (Acts  184.  Paul.  Ep.  231.)  A  manuscript,  No.  9., 
in  the  great  Greek  Monastery  at  Jerusalem :  it  is  described 
in  page  268*.  No.  184. 

86.  The  manuscript  numbered  10.  in  the  Greek  monas- 
tery of  St.  Saba,  contains  the  New  Testament  written  on 
vellum  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

86'^.  Another  manuscript  numbered  20.,  in  the  same 
library,  contains  the  New  Testament  written  on  vellum  in 
the  thirteenth  century  :  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

87.  (Acts  178.  Paul.  Ep.  212.)  The  Codex  Meerman- 
NiANUs  118. :  it  is  described  in  page  267*.  No.  178. 

88.  (Gosp.  205.  Acts  93.  Paul.  Ep.  106.)  The  Codex 
Venetus  5.  is  described  in  page  264*.  No.  93 

§  8.    manuscripts   containing   lectionaries  or  lessons 

FROM    the    acts    AND    EPISTLES. 

i.  Manuscripts  cited  by  preceding  Editors  of  the  New 
'Testament. ' 

1.  (Evangelisterium  6.  Paul.Ep.  1.)  The  Codex  Biblto- 
THEC^  Lugduno-Batav.«  243.,  described  in  page  256. 
No.  6.,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

2.  The  Codex  Cottonianus,  Vespasian.  B.  XVIII.  con- 
tains portions  from  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  on  holydays :  this  manuscript  is  referred 
to  the  eleventh  century. 

3.  Of  Griesbach's  Notation  is  the  Lectionarium  Bodleia- 
num  5.,  cited  by  Dr.  Mill  on  Heb.  x.  22,  23.  But  Scholz 
has  designated  with  this  number  a  m-ixwiscnpt formerly  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  (for  it  is  now 
lost).  It  was  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  contained  lessons  from  1  Pet.  and  1  .Tohn,  the  read- 
ings of  which  were  communicated  to  Mill  by  Dr.  John 
Batteley.  • 

4.  The  Codex  Laurentianus,  formerly  belonging  to  St, 
Mark's  Library  at  Florence,  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  written  in  the  eleventh  century. 

5.  (6.  of  Griesbach's  Notation.)  The  Codex  Gottin- 
GENSis  2.,  in  the  University  Library  at  Gottingen,  formerly 
belonged  to  Cassar  de  Missy,  contains  lessons  from  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. This  lectionary  was  collated  by  Matthaei,  who  cited 
it  by  the  letter  V. 

*5.  Of  Griesbach's  Notation,  is  the  Codex  Bodleianus 
296.,  described  in  page  257.  No.  30.,  and  containing  frag- 
ments of  a  lectionary. 

6.  (*4.  of  Griesbach's  Notation.)  The  Codex  Harlei- 
ANUs  5731.,  (Gosp.  117.)  described  in  page  245.  No.  117., 
also  contains  fragments  of  a  lectionary,  which  very  seldom 

«  Those  manuscripts  which  are  not  specified  as  being  written  in  uncial 
letters,  are  to  be  understood  as  being  written  in  cuiEive  or  ordinary  Greek 
chanicteia. 


XCCOUNT  OF  LECTIONARIES. 

deviates  from  the  received  text 
bach. 

7.    (Evangelist.  37.)     A  manuscript,  No.  287.  in  the  Li- 


[Part  L  Chap.  III. 
It  was  collated  by  Gries 


brary  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  described  in  page  257. 
No.  37. 

8.  (Evangelist.  44.)  The  Codex  Hauniensis  3.  was 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century :  it  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, 

9,  10.  (Evangelist.  84,  85.)  The  Codices  Regii  32>. 
and  33\,  are  noticed  in  page  258.  No.  84.  They  were  both 
cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

11.  The  Codex  Regius  104\  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  well  written  by  some  one  in  a  monastery 
in  Palestine :  it  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with  Arabic 
notes  inserted  in  the  margin.  It  mostly  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

12.  (Evangelist.  60.)  The  Codex  Regius  375.  is  de- 
scribed in  page  258.  No.  60. :  it  abounds  with  errors. 

13.  The  Codex  Mosquensis  S.  Synodi  4.  (b.  of  Mat- 
thaei) contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles  written 
in  the  tenth  century :  it  was  renovated  by  a  monk  named 
Joakim,  a.  m.  7033.  (a.  d.  1525).  This  and  the  following 
Lectionaries  to  20.  inclusive  follow  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  were  collated  by  Matthaei. 

14.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  291.  (e.  of  Matthaei),  written 
on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  brought  from  mount 
Athos. 

15.  The  Codex  Mosquensis  Typographei  Synod.  31., 
(z.  of  Matthaei)  contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  year  1176. 

16 — 20.  The  Evangelisteria  52 — 56.,  described  in  page 
257.  Nos.  52—56. 

ii.  Manuscripts  of  Lectionaries  collated  for  the  first  time  by 
Dr.  Scholz.  t 

21.  The  Codex  Regius  294.  (Evangelist.  83,),  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

22.  The  Codex  Regius  304.,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  brought  from  Constantinople  into 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  It  contains  lessons  taken 
from  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  it  has  many 
Alexandrine  readings.  This  manuscript  was  cursorily  col* 
lated. 

23.  The  Codex  Regius  306.,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  mutilated  at  the  beginning  and  end.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated. 

24.  The  Codex  Regius  308.,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  three  portions  from  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John.  The 
text  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This 
manuscript  is  imperfect. 

25.  The  Codex  Regius  319.,  (formerly  Colbertinus 
1365.)  is  inelegantly  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Sometimes  the  Latin  interpretation  is  written  over 
the  Greek  words.  The  text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  has  some  Alexan- 
drine readings  :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

26.  The  Ccdex  Regius  320.,  formeriy  2469.,  written  on 
vellum  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  imperfect:  it  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  col- 
lated. 

27.  The  Codex  Regius  321.,  formeriy  2470,  (Colberti- 
nus 1571.),  an  imperfect  lectionary  written  on  vellum  in 
the  thirteenth  century :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension,  and  was  collated  in  1  John  and  some  other 
passages. 
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49.    A  manuscript,  numbered  IG.  in  the  Librarv  of  the 


28.  The  Codex  Bodi.eianus  3390.  (P^vangelist.  2C.)  is 
described  in  pajje  237.  No.  20. 

29.  The  Codex  Regius  330.  (Kvangelist.  91.)  is  de- 
scri!)ed  in  page  258.  No.  91.  'J'o  tlie  eucholojrjuin  which 
is  appended  to  t!iis  h'ctionary  there  are  added  some  lessons 
from  the  (Jospels  and  Epistles,  especially  that  to  the  He- 
brews, and  part  of  the  Greek  Kcclesiastical  Office,  written 
by  a  later  hand  in  tiu;  fifteenth  century. 

30.  The  ('oDEx  Rkoius  373.,  written  on  vellum  (l)utwith 
a  few  leaves  at  tlie  end  on  cotton  paper)  in  tiie  lliirteenth 
century,  is  imperftct  at  tlie  bojrinninjr  and  end.  The  text 
agrees  with  tlie  ('onstantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

31.  The  Connx  Rkgmis  27G.  (Evangelist.  82.)  is  de- 
scribed in  page  2jS.  No.  82. 

32.  The  CoDKX  Regius  37G.  (Gosp.324.  Evangelist.  97.) 
is  described  in  page  252.  No.  321.  In  the  lessons  from  the 
Acts  and  Kpislles  the  text  very  rarely  differs  from  the  re- 
ceived text:  it  was  collated  in  1  and  2  Tim.,  and  cursorily 
examined  fur  the  remainder. 

33.  The  Codex  Hcciur:  382.,  formerly  2015.  (Colberti- 
nus  11  19.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantiiiopolitan  recension. 
The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  cursorily  collated. 

31.  The  ConEX  Regius  3S3.,  formerly  3012.  (Cclberti- 
nus  3r!55.),  wiHtten  on  p-.iper  in  the  fiurteenth  century, 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Constanlincpolitnn,  but  more 
frequently  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  It  was  curso- 
rily collated. 

35,  3(j.  The  Codic^^.s  Regm  321.  and  32r>.  (Evangelist. 
92,  93.)  are  descrilied  in  page  25;^.  Nos.  92,  93. 

37.  The  Codex  Richaudianus  8i.  (Gosp.  368.  Acts 
150.)  is  descrilied  in  page  253.  No.  3G8. 

38.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1528.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constanlinopolitan 
reeensiion,  and  w>;3  cursorily  examined.  ^ 

39.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonmanus  41  G.  (Evange- 
list. l.'iS.),  written  on  paper  in  the  fmirteentii  cenlur^^  was 
collated  in  select  passages  :  it  agrees  with  the  Constanlino- 
politan  recension. 

•10.  The  CooEx  Barberinianus  18.,  is  a  Codex  Rescrip- 
tus,  very  correctly  executed  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  anrieiit  writing  contains  lessons  from  tlie  Acts  and 
Ej'istles,  and  is  in  many  places  so  obliterated  as  to  be  ille- 
gible: the  more  modern  writing  (of  the  fourteenth  century) 
contains  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  the  end 
there  are  some  taken  from  the  Catholic  or  (ieneral  Epistles. 
The  text  tliroughout  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantiiiopo- 
litan recension. 

41.  A  Codex  BAunEniNiAXUs  (not  numbered),  written 
on  vellum  in  tiie  eleventh  century.  The  first  hundred  end 
eleven  fuli(?s  are  wanting.  This  manuscript  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

42.  The  Codex  Valucellianus  C.  4G.,  besides  other 
extracts,  contains  lessons  taken  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
which  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  century.  j 

4Jt.  The  Codex  Richardianus  2712.,  at  Florence:  the 
age  of  this  letticnary  is  not  stated  by  Scholz.  | 

44,  45.  The  Codices  Glasguenses,  formerly  Missvani 
BB.  and  CC,  (or  Nos.  llMVS.  and  1G34.  of  the  Sale  Cata- 
logue of  the  Rev.  Caesar  de  Missy,  from  whom  they  took 
their  name)  are  now  in  the  Ilunterian  Museum  at  Glas- 
gow. They  are  both  written  on  vellum,  and  contain  les- 
sons from  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  No.  45.  was  written  in 
the  year  1 199. 

4G.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  G3.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

The  Codex 


Monastery  OF  St.  Saba,  written  on  paper  in  the  fourteentK 
century.  This  and  the  five  following  MSS.  were  cursorily 
collated,  and  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

50.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  18. :  it  is 
written  on  vellum,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

51.  A  manuscript  on  vellum,  in  the  same  library,  No. 
26.,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

52.  A  manuscrij)t  on  vellum,  in  the  same  library,  (not 
numbered),  written  in  July,  1059,  by  one  Sergius,  a  monk  in 
the  monastery  named  Tlicolokus  (in  honour  of  the  Virain 
Mary).  ^ 

53.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  4.  (Evange- 
list. 160.)  is  described  in  page  260.  No.  160.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  one  Antony,  a  monk  in  the  above  named  monastery. 

54.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library  (not  numbered), 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

55.  (Evangelist.  179.)  The  CoDEX  S.  SiMEONis,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Triers  in  Germany,  is  described 
in  page  260.  No.  179. 

56.  The  Codex  BiBLiOTiicrvE  Gvmnasii  Francofurten- 
sis,  formerly  Seidelianus,  (Acts  42.  Paul.  Ep.  48.  Apoc. 
13.)  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  42.  After  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  leaf  of  a  lectionary,  containintr  Matt.  xvii.  16 

23.,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  2—12. 

57.  (Apoc.  26.)  The  Codex  Wakianus  1.  is  described 
in  page  274*.  No.  26.  The  lessons  taken  from  the  Gos- 
pels, Acts,  and  Epistles,  were  first  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

58.  The  Codex  Wakianus  5.  in  the  Library  of  Christ's 
College,  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  writ- 
ten A.  D.  1171:  it  consists  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
folios,  with  two  columns  in  a  page.  In  some  pages  the  ink 
has  disappeared  from  the  ravages  of  time. 


§9. 


NOTICES  OF    MANUSCRIPTS  WHICH   HAVE    BEEN   HITHERTO 
ONLY    SLIGHTLY    OR    NOT    AT    ALL    EXAMINED. 


47.  (Evangelist.  104.) 
Ambrosianus  72.  and 

48.  (Evangelist.  112.) 
Laurentianus  2742. 


The  Codex 


are  described  in 
page  259.  Nos. 
-  104.  and  112. 


I.  The  C'>c/ex  San-Ga!knsis. — 11.  The  Cf)dtces  Mannen-Sut- 
tnniani. — III.  The  Codices  Burneiani. — IV.  The  Codices 
Builcriani.  —  V.  Other  Mai\uscripts  existing  in  various 
Libraries. 

However  minute  the  researches  of  Dr.  Scholz  and  his 
predecessors  have  been,  many  manuscripts,  it  appears,  yet 
remain  to  be  collated.  At  Moscow  alone  there  is  still  an 
ample  field  for  critical  research,  in  the  manuscripts  preserved, 
in  the  Patriarchal  Library  in  that  city,  none  of  which  (Dr. 
Henderson  states  )  have  been  fully  collated.  To  this  class 
may  be  referred  the  Codex  Ebnerianus,  described  in  page 
244.,  and  the  manuscripts  of  which  some  account  is  now  to 
he  given. 

I.  The  Codex  San-Gailexsis  derives  its  name  from  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gal!  in  Switzerland,  in  the  library  of  which  it 
is  preserved.  This  manuscript  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
which  are  written  on  vellum  of  unequal  thickness,  and  with 
ink  of  various  shades  of  colour,  sometimes  black,  sometimes 
yellowish,  and  sometimes  of  a  tawny  brown.  Many  of  the 
leaves  are  much  torn,  and  others  are  much  soiled  with  dust 
and  dirt.  In  almost  every  line  one  or  more  letters  are  twice 
as  large  as  the  rest,  and  are  ornamented  with  red,  violet, 
yellow,  or  green.  The  Codex  San-Gallensis  consists  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  pages,  the  two  first  of  which 
are  filled  by  a  poem  of  Ililary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  concerning 
the  Gospel.  From  the  differences  occurring  in  the  hand- 
writing, Dr.  Rettiij  (from  whose  prolegomena  to  his  accu- 
rate lithographed  fac-similc  of  this  manuscript  published  at 
Zuricli  in  1836,  this  notice  is  abridged)  has  shown  that  it 
is  unquestionably  the  work  of  several  copyists,  written  at 
difi'erent  times,  and  that  it  was  finished  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Hartmotus,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  a.  d.  984. 
During  that  period  the  aiMent  Scottish  handwriting  pre- 
vailed in  Switzerland,  many  learned  Scotsmen  having  settled 
there.  This  manuscript  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the 
>  Biblical  Itesearches,  p.  54 
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ninth  or  tenth  century :  from  its  general  resemblance— not  (      13.   No.  1190.  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  written  with 
to  say  coincidence — with    the  handwriting  of  the  Codex  I  singular  neatness  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Formerly  it 
Boernerianus  of  the  Epistles  (described  in  page  233.),  it  is 
not  improbable  that  these  two  manuscripts  originally  formed 


two  parts  of  the  same  volume.  Dr.  Scholz  could  not  obtain 
permission  to  collate  the  Codex  San-Gallensis :  he  has 
noted  it  with  the  letter  a,  having  ci*ed  it  on  John  viii.  from 
Gerbert's  Travels,  publishedin  1773,  who  first  appears  to 
have  inspected  it;  and  from  the  readings  there  given  he 
considers  it  as  following  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

II.  The  Codices  Manners-Suttoniani  are  a  choice  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lam- 
beth, which  were  purcliased  and  presented  to  that  library  by 
Archbishop  Dr.  Charles  Manners  Sutton.  They  are  princi- 
pally the  collection  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle,  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  during  his 
travels  in  the  East,  with  a  view  to  a  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  various  readings  :  which,  however, 
was  never  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  his  decease.'  Of 
these  manuscripts  (which  are  chiefly  of  the  *New  Testa- 
ment) the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on 
account  of  the  harvest  of  various  lections  which  they  may 
be  expected  to  afford  : — 

1.  No.  1175.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written 
on  vellum,  in  quarto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  two  first  verses 
of  the  first  chapter  of  vSt.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  wanting. 
At  the  end  of  this  manuscript,  on  a* single  leaf,  there  are 
part  of  the  last  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel  and  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter. 

2.  No.  1176.  is  another  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels, 
on  vellum,  in  quarto,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  On 
the  first  leaf  there  are  some  figures  painted  and  gilt,  which 
have  nearly  disappeared  from  age.  This  is  follovved  by  the 
chapters  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  No.  1177.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  on 
vellum,  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  very  much  muti- 
lated in  the  beginning. 

4.  No.  1178.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  most  beautifully 
written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
first  seven  verses  and  part  of  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  are  wanting. 

5.  No.  1179.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  mutilated  at  the 
beginning  and  end.  It  i^  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

6 — 8.  Nos.  1182,  1183.  and  1185.  are  manuscripts,  con- 
taining the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  whole  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  all  written 
in  quarto  and  on  paper.  No.  1182.  is  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :  the  conclusion  of  St.  John's  T'irst  Epistle,  and  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  manuscript  to  the  end,  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand.  No.  1183.  is  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. No.  1 185.  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  mutilated 
at  the  end. 

9.  No.  1186.  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  unfortunately  mutilated  at 
the  beginning  and  end.     It  commences  with  Rom.  xvi.  15. 

.  .  .  .5r*v  (that  is,  0>MfA.7rJiV^  X.XI  tw;  <ruv  aurwf  ttavtu;  ci-yKvc, — .  .  .  . 
pas  (that  is  0/t/mpas)  and  all  the  saints  which  are  %vith  them  .• 
and  it  ends  with  the  words,  iTrt  tw  b-^cva>  Kty,]nK  Af/.nv, — on  the 
throne,  saying.  Amen.  Rev.  xix.  4.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd 
has  given  a  fac-simile  of  this  precious  manuscript  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library 
at  Lambeth. 

10 — 12.  Nos.  1187 — 1189.  are  evangelisteria  or  lessons 
from  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

1  Six  of  these  precious  M8S.  liavin?  been  reclaimed  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  as  having  bpen  lent  only  to  Professor  Carlyle,  they  were 
returned  to  bun  in  1S17,  by  his  Grace  the  AacHnisHOP  of  Canteruury. 
Full  particulars  relative  to  this  transaction,  so  honourable  to  the  noble 
and  munificent  character  of  the  PrimrtI*  of  all  England,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Rev.  H.  .T.  Todd's  "Account  of  Greek  Manuscripts,  chiefly  Biblical, 
which  had  been  m  the  Possession  of  the  late  Professor  Carlyle.  the  greater 
Part  of  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lam- 
beth Palaco."  London.  [1818.]  8vo. 


contained  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  tb.e  Catiiolic  Epis- 
tles, together  with  the  whole  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  It  is 
sadly  mutilated  and  torn,  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end. 

14.  No.  1191.  is  a  lectionary,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  Epistles.  It  is  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  mutilated  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  All  the  preceding  manuscripts  were  brought  by 
Professor  Carlyle  from  the  Greek  islands. 

15 — 17.  Nos.  1194,  1195,  and  1196.  are  lectionarics  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles.  They  are  on  vel- 
lum, in  quarto,  and  were  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
No.  1194.  is  mutilated  at  the  end:  the  writing  of  this  ma- 
nuscript is  singularly  neat,  and  tnany  of  the  letters  are  gilt. 
No.  1195.  is  also  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  and  No.  1196. 
at  the  end. 

18.  No.  1192.  is  a  very  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  four 
Gospels,  in  quarto,  written  on  velium  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

19.  No.  1193.  is  a  lectionary  from  the  four  Gospels,  also 
written  on  vellum,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  mutilated 
at  the  end.  The  six  last  manuscripts,  Nos.  1191 — 1196., 
were  brought  from  Syria. ^ 

III.  The  Codices  Burneiani  form  part  of  the  Collection 
of  Classical  and  other  Ancient  Manuscripts,  now  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  Tliey  were  pur- 
chased, under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  in  the  year  1818. 
In  this  collection  there  are  many  valuable  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures.  The  following  are  those 
which  contain  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in  part,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  collated  : — 

1.  No.  18.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  elegantly  written 
on  vellum,  by  one  Joasaph,  in  the  year  6S74.,  or  a.  d.  1366. 
The  letters  in  the  first  pages  of  the  sections  are  cf  gold. 
To  each  Gospel  is  prefixed  an  index  of  chapters;  and  a 
synaxarion,  or  table  of  ecclesiastical  lessons  from  the  Epis- 
tles is  subjoined. 

2.  No.  19.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written 
on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  centur}^  It  has  pictures  of  the 
evangelists  and  ornaments  prefixed  to  the  sections.  This 
manuscript  formerly  belonged  to  the  library  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  the  Escurial. 

3.  No.  20.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  frur  Gospels,  on  vel- 
lum, written  by  one  Theophylus,  a  monk,  in  the  year  6793, 
or  A.  D.  1285.  It  has  pictures  nf  the  evangelists,  and  the 
Eusebian  canons  are  prefixed.  There  are  also  argimients, 
and  tables  of  the  chapters  of  the  several  Gospels  :  and  at  the 
end  there  is  an  edugadion  of  the  four  Gospels,  that  is.  a  table 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  Gospel  throughout  the  year, 
together  with  a  synaxarion. 

4.  No.  21.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  very 
neatly  written  on  paper  by  one  Theodore,  a  monk,  in  the 
year  6800,  or  a.  d.  1292. 

5.  No.  22.  is  an  evangelisterium,  on  vellum,  written  in 
1330. 

6.  No.  23.  is  an  imperfect  manuscript,  on  vellum,  con- 
taining the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John 
i. — viii.  14.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.^  A  synaxarion  and  the  epistle  of  Eusebius  to  Carpi- 
anus  are  prefixed,  with  tables  of  the  chapters  of  the  several 
Gospels. 

IV.  The  Codices  Butleriani  are  a  choice  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Butler, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted 
for  the  following  critical  notices  of  them. 

1.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grsce.  This  manuscript  is  a 
very  thick  octavo,  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  vellum.  It 
contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apoca- 

0  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.   By 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  pp.  261,  262.  London,  1812.  folio. 
'  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Pritish  Museum.   Vol.  I.  Part  IL 
i  (Cat.  Libr.  MSS.  Bibliothecx  Buyieiana)  pp.  3—6. 
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WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  HITHERTO  ONLY  SLIGHTLY  EXAMINED. 
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lypsc,  and  lias,  crencrally,  the  best  rcadino;s.  At  the  bogin- 
ninjr  it  has  tlic  Kusebiaii  canons;  and  at  tlie  end  tliere  are 
several  I'salins  and  extracts  fmni  the  Old  Testament.  This 
manuscript  is  written  iti  a  small  clear  black  character,  with 
a  few  illuminations;  one  of  wliicli  (amoiicj  the  Psalms  and 
extracts  from  the  Old  Testament)  is  a  representation  of 
David  slaying  (ioliath,  who  is  bearinrr  the  kite-shaped 
shield,  which  went  (;ut  of  use  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,     'i'his  manuscript  has  not  been  collated. 

2.  Novum  Testamentum,  Greece.  It  is  a  large  folio 
volume,  on  vellum,  containinn^  the  entire  text  of  tlie  New 
'I'e.stainent,  iuchuiin^  the  A|)ocalypse,  and  is  written  in  a 
fine  bold  hand,  with  stops  and  accents  throui/hout :  the 
initial  letters  and  running  titles  at  the  top,  and  often  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  are  in  characters  of  gold.  It  has  the 
Kusebian  t(tm/  and  m^lKuj.  in  the  margins,  and  a  collection 
of  the  whole  before  each  book,  in  gold  letters.  The  Gos- 
p(ds  are  placed  first :  to  that  of  St.  Matthew  is  prefixed  a 
table  of  ecclesiastical  lessons.  To  the  Gospels  succeeds 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  date, 
Oct.  11.  13(j8.  Last  of  all  comes  the  Apocalypse.  The 
disputed  clause  in  1  .lohn  v.  7.  is  omitted.  This  most 
splendid  manuscript,  whicti  is  uninjured  by  worm  or  damp, 
is  marked  in  Griesbach's  Prolegomena,  (sect,  vii.)  No.  107. 
and  201.     It  has  been  very  imperfectly  collated. 

3.  Ql'atuor  Kvangema,  Grajce.  This  fine  manuscript, 
which  is  a  short  thick  folio  on  vellum,  dated  a.  d.  132G,  has 
not  yet  been  collated  :  it  is  interesting,  as  having  been 
brought  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler  from  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  in- 
the  original  thick  wooden  binding,  ornamented  with  silver 
knobs,  which  (it  is  believed)  are  designed  to  represent 
pomegranate  flowers.  This  manuscript  is  written  in  a  bold 
iianil,  wiih  black  ink,  and  is  illuminated  with  rude  portraits 
of  the  Evangelists. 

4.  QuATUoii  EvANCELiA,  GrKcc.  This  manuscript,  writ- 
ten on  cotton  paper,  in  quarto,  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifieenth  century.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  two  different 
transcril)ers,  and  has  not  been  collated. 

5.  EvANGELisTERiuM,  Grfficc.  Tliis  manuscript  is  a  fine 
folio  volutne,  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century:  it  was 
brought  from  Constantinople,  and  has  not  yet  been  col- 
lated. 

6.  Some  Fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew, 
comprised  in  six  leaves  of  vellum,  in  small  folio,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  They  are  beautifully  written  in  double 
colunms. 

V,  Although  the  industry  of  Dr.  Scholz  and  his  prede- 
cessors, who  have  correctly  collated  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  left  but  few  unexplored,  yet  the  industry  and 
research  of  Dr.  Haenel  have  enabled  him  to  point  out  some 
which  have  never  yet  been  collated.  Tiie  following  notices 
of  Greek  manuscripts  are  collected  by  Schelz',  from  his 
Catalogue  Librorum  Manuscriptorum-',  in  which  elaborate 
compilation  the  lil)raries  are  alphabetically  arranged  in  order 
of  the  places  where  the  manuscripts  are  preserved. 

1.  The  Codex  rJiHLioTiiEcyE  Atrebatensis  (a  manuscript 
at  Arras,  in  France)  contains  the  New  Testament,  written 
on  vt'llum  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

2.  The  CoDEX  IJiBt.ioTHEC.E  Carpentoractensis  (at  Car- 
pentras,  in  the  south  of  France)  contains  the  New  Testament, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixth  century,  in  uncial  characters. 

3.  The  Codex  BiBLioTHECiE  Saint  Genovef.e  4.  A.  35 
(at  Paris)  contains  an  ancient  Greek  copy  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians. 

4.  The  Codex  Bibliothec.e  Pictaviensis  (at  Poictiers) 
contains  the  New  Testament  written  on  paper.  No  date  is 
assigned  to  this  manuscript  in  Haenel's  catalogue. 

5.  The  Codex  BibliothecjE  Basileensis  B.  VI.  29., 
on  vellum,  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  those  of  St.  Paul. 

«  Nov.  Test.  Vol  II.  Prnlp!;.  pp.  i.i.  lii.  liv.  lv. 

«  (."ataloii  Liliroruin  Maniiscripiorum,  qui  in  Itibliothecis  Gallise,  Tlel- 
velie,  Heljiii,  Britaniiiie  M.,  Hispaniip,  Lusitanijp,  asaervanlur ;  nunc 
priniuiu  uJitiiX  D.  Gustavo  Haemel.   hipsiu;,  1S30.  4to. 


C.  The  Codex  Bibi,iothec/e  Basileensis  B.  II.  5.  con-- 
tains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  accurately  written  on  vellum. 

G.  The  Codices  Escurialensis  Bibliothecje  are  six 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  tlie  Escurial,  which  contain 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  one  has  the  Apocalypse,  and  four 
have  St,  Paul's  Epistles. 

7.  A  manuscript  (No.  207.)  of  an  unknown  library  of 
manuscripts,  of  which  John  Lamy  has  given  a  catalogue  in 
his  Dtliciie  Erudiloruiii,  It  is  said  to  contain  the  Gospf-ls 
and  Acts.  , 

8.  An  Evangelisterium,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Besan^on. 

9.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institute  at 
Paris,  on  vellum,  containing  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

10.  The  CoDt:x  Glasguensis  Bibmothec^  Q.  3.  3.},  3G., 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  contains  an  Evan- 
gelisterium written  in  the  eleventh  century.  [This  and  the 
two  following  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
at  the  sale  of  the  Rev.  Ca;.sar  de  Missy's  library.] 

11.  The  Codex  Bibliothec.e  Glasguensis  Q.  122,  123. 
contains  [two  copies  of]  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

12.  The  Codex  BiBLioTHEcyu  Glasguensis  S.  8.  141. 
contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  together  with  the  epistles 
of  Brutus  [written  in  the  fifteenth  century]. 

13.  A  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
Bart,  of  Middle  Hill,  in  the  county  of  VV^orcester,  purchased 
by  that  gentleman  at  Ghent.  It  contains  the  Gospels  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

14.  The  Codex  Bibliothec.e  Edinburgensis  L'niversi- 
tatis,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh%  to  which  it  was  presented 
in  1650  by  .Sir  John  Chiesley,  Knt.,  who  brought  it  from 
the  east.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  in  tlie  ordinary  or  cursive  Greek  characters  : 
and  it  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  leaves, 
besides  sixteen  leaves  at  the  beginning  which  appear  to  be 
the  titles  of  chapters.  Prefixed  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthevtr 
and  Mark  are  the  remains  of  two  illuminations,  upon  a  gold 
ground,  representing  one  evangelist  as  writing  and  the  other 
as  holding  up  his  gospel  :  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
heads,  the  design  is  almost  wholly  obliterated.  In  a  manu- 
script catalogue  of  the  University  Iiibrary,  written  about  the 
year  1700,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson,  the  librarian  at  that  time, 
states  that  its  date  is  about  the  year  700  :  but  the  character 
of  the  writing  (which  is  full  of  contractions)  proves  that  it 
is  not  and  cannot  be  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century.  Either 
from  damp,  or  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  ink,  the  writing 
of  this  manuscript  is  so  frequently  almost  obliterated,  as  to 
render  the  collation  of  it  extremely  difficult:  and,  what  in 
a  critical  point  of  view  is  far  worse,  the  readings  which 
might  be  obtained  from  such  collation  would  often  neces- 
sarily be  conjectural. 

15.  The  Codex  Bibliothece  Toletan.s  (Toledo,  in 
Spain)  contains  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 


SECTION  HI. 

ON    THE    ancient    VERSIONS    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

Next  to  manuscripts,  Versions  afford  the  greatest  assist- 
ance in  ascertaining  critically  the  sacred  text,  as  well  as  in 
the  interpn-tation  of  the  Scriptures.  "  It  is  only  by  means 
of  versions  that  they,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, can  at  all  learn  what  the  Scripture  contains;  and 
every  version,  so  far  as  it  is  just,  conveys  the  sense  of 
Scripture  to  those  who  understand  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written." 

Versions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  ancient  and 

»  For  this  account  of  the  Edinburgh  manuscript,  the  author  is  Indebted 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton.  principal  librarian  of  the  University,  and  to 
David  Laing,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 
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modern  :  the  former  were  made  immediately  from  the  origi- 
nal languages  by  persons  to  whom  they  were  familiar;  and 
who,  it  maybe  reasonably  supposed,  had  better  opportunities 
for  ascertaining  the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  than  more 
recent  translators  can  possibly  ha^e.  Modern  versions  are 
those  made  in  later  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  Reformation  ; 
they  are  useful  for  explaining  the  sense  of  the  inspired 
writers,  while  ancient  versions  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  for  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  present  section  will  therefore  be  appropriated  to  giving 
an  account  of  those  which  arc  most  esteemed  for  their  anti- 
quity and  excellence.' 

liie  principal  Ancient  Versions,  which  illustrate  the 
Scriptures,  are  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  generally  called 
Targums,  the  Septuagint,  or  Alexandrian  Greek  Version, 
the ''translations  of  Aquila,  Synimachus,  and  Theodotion, 
and  what  are  called  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions 
(of  which  latter  translations  fragments  only  are  extant), 
together  with  the  Syriac,  and  Latin  or  Vulgate  versions. 
Although  the  authors  of  these  versions  did  not  flourish  at  the 
time  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  spoken,  yet  they  en- 
joyed many  advantages  for  understanding  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  possessed  by  the 
moderns:  for,  living  near  the  time  when  that  language  was 
vernacular,  they  could  learn  by  tradition  the  true  signihcalion 
of  sortie  Hebrew  words,  which  is  now  forgotten.  Many  of 
them  also  being  .Tews,  and  from  their  childhood  accustomed 
to  hear  the  rabbins  explain  the  Scriptures,  the  study  of  vvhich 
they  diligently  cultivated,  and  likewise  speaking  a  dialect 
allied  to  the  Hebrew, — they  covild  not  but  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
inat  the  ancient  versions  generally  give  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  not  unfrcquently  in  passages  where  it  could 
scarcely  be  discovered  by  any  other  means.  AH  the  ancient 
versions,  indeed,  are  of  great  importance  both  in  the  criticisfti, 
as  well  as  in  the  interpretation,  of  the  sacred  writings,  but 
they  are  not  all  witnesses  of  equal  value ;  for  the  authority 
of  the  diflerent  versions  depends  partly  on  the  age  and 
country  of  their  respective  authors,  partly  on  the  text  whence 
their  translations  were  made,  and  partly  on  the  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  were  executed.  It  will  therefore 
be  not  irrelevant  to  ofler  a  short  historical  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal versions  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
ancient  versions  of  less  celebrity  perhaps,  but  which  have 
been  beneficially  consulted  by  biblical  critics. 


§ 


1.  ON  THE  TARGUMS,  OR  CHALDEE  PARAPHRASES  OF  THE 
OLn  TESTAMENT. 


I.  Targiim  of  Onkelos  ; — II.  Of  the  Pseu do- Jonathan  ; — III. 
The  Jerusalem  Targnrn ; — IV.  The  Targitm  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel ; — V.  T/ie  Targitm  on  the  Hagiographa  ; — VI. 
The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth ; — VII.  VIII.  IX.  Three 
Targums  on  the  book  of  Ksther ; — X.  A  Targum  on  the 
books  of  Chronicles ; — XI.  Heal  vahie  of  the  different 
Targums. 

The  Chaldee  word  ciji->n  (Targum)  signifies,  in  general, 
any  version  or  explanation;  but  this  appellation  is  more 
particularly  rcstrictod  to  the  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the 
Old  Testament,  executed  in  the  East-Aramaan  or  Chaldee 
dialect,  as  it  is  usually  called.  These  Targums  are  termed 
paraphrases  or  expositions,  because  they  are  rather  com- 
ments and  explications,  than  literal  translations  of  the  text : 
they  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  which  became  fami- 
liar to  the  Jews  after  the  time  of  tlieir  captivity  in  Babylon, 
and  was  more  known  to  them  than  the  Hebrew  itself:  so 
that,  when  the  law  was  "  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sab- 
bath-day," in  pure  biblical  Hebrew,  an  explanation  was 
subjoined  to  it  in  Chaldee;  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  the  people,  who  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  This  practice,  as  already  observed, 
originated  with  Ezra:^  as  there  are  no  traces  of  any  written 

«  For  an  account  of  the  principal  Modekn  Versions,  the  rearler  is  re- 
ferred to  the  UinLiOGRAPHiOAL  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Piirt  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  VI. 

"i  See  p.  190.  supra.  Our  account  of  ihe  Cliaklee  paraplirase.s  is  drawn  up 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  wliat  has  been  written  on  them,  by  Carpzov, 
in  his  Critica  Sacra,  part  ii.  c.  i.  pp.  430—481. ;  Bishop  Walton,  Prol.  c.  \i. 
sect.  ii.  pp.  .568— .592.  ;  Leusdcn,  ni  Fhilolog.  Hebrteo-Mixt.  Diss.  v.  vi.  and 
\ii.  pp.  36 — 58. ;  Dr.  Pridcaux,  Connection,  part  ii.  book  viii.  sub  anno  37. 
B.  c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  531— G.'iG.  (edit.  1718.)  Kortholt,  De  variis  Scripturw  Edi- 
tionibus,  c.  iii.  pp.  .34 — 51.;  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  viii.  sect.  ii.  (Op. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  750 — 771.)  and  in  his  Treatise  de  Theologia  Judaica,  &c.  Exer- 
cit.  ii.  (Il)id.  toin.  ii.  pp.  86^—889.)  ;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  tract,  iii.  pp.  288— 
308. ;  liambach,  Inst.  Henn.  Sacne,  pp.  GOG — GU. ;  Piclet,  Theolopie  Chrf'- 
tienne,  torn.  i.  p.  145.  et  seq.  ;  .lalui,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Veteris Foederis, 
pp.  69—75.  j  and  Wtehner's  Antiquitates  Ebra;oruiu,  torn.  i.  pp.  150 — 170. 


Targums  prior  to  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who  are 
supponed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  cf  our  Saviour,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  paraphrases  were  at  first  merely 
oral;  that,  subsequently,  the  ordinary  glosses  on  the  more 
difljcult  passages  were  committed  to  writing;  and  that,  as 
the  Jews  were  bound  bj"^  an  ordinance  of  their  elders  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  law,  these  glosses  were  cither  afterwards 
collected  together  and  deficiencies  in  them  supplied,  or  new 
and  connected  paraphrases  were  formed. 

There  are  at  present  extant  ten  paraphrases  on  diflTerent 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  three  of  which  ccmprise  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses: — 1.  The  Targum  of 
Onkelos;  2.  That  falsely  ascribed  to  Jonrthan,  and  usually 
cited  as  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan ;  and,  .3.  Th.e 
Jerusalem  Targnm;  4.  The  Targimi  of  Jonathan  BenUzziel 
(/.  e.  the  son  ot  Uzziel),on  the  Prrphets;  5. The  Targum  of 
Rabbi  Joseph  the  blind,  or  one-eyetf,  on  the  Hagiographa ;  6. 
An  anonymous  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth,  or  books  of 
Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah ;  7,  8,  9.  Three  Targums  on  the  hook  of 
Esther ;  and,  10.  A  Targxim  or  paraphrase  on  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles.  These  Targums,  taken  together,  form  a  con- 
tinued paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  (anciently  re- 
puted to  be  part  of  Ezra);  which  being  for  the  most  part 
written  in  Chaldee,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  no  para- 
phrases were  written  on  them,  as  being  unnecessary;  though 
Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Targums  were  composed  on 
these  hooks  also,  Avhich  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  language,  in  vvhich  these  paraphrases  are  composed, 
varies  in  purity  according  to  the  time  when  they  were  re- 
spectively written.  Thus,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan  are  much  purer  than  the  ethers,  approxi- 
mating very  nearly  to  the  Arameean  dialect  in  which  some 
parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  written,  except,  indeed,  that 
the  orthography  does  not  always  correspond  ;  while  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  later  Targums  whence  the  rabbinical  dialect 
erives  its  source  is  far  more  impure,  and  is  intermixed  with 
barbarous  and  foreign  words.  Originally,  all  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  were  written  witliout  vowel-pcints,  like  b11  othei 
oriental  manuscripts ;  but  at  length  sovae  persons  ventured 
to  add  points  to  them,  though  very  erroneously,  and  this 
irregular  punctuation  -was  retained  in  the  Venice  and  othox 
early  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Some  further  impi>. 
feet  attempts  towards  regular  pointing  were  made  both  in  the 
Complutensian  and  in  the  Antwerp  Polj^glotts,  until  at  length 
the  elder  Buxtorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  pub- 
lished at  Basil,  undertook  the  thankless  task'  of  improving 
the  punctuation  of  the  Targums,  according  to  such  rules  as 
he  had  formed  from  the  pointing  which  he  hpd  found  in  the 
Chaldee  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra;  and  his 
method  of  punctuation  is  followed  in  Bishop  Walton's 
Polyglott. 

L  The  Targum  of  Onkelos. — It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty at  what  time  Onkelos  flourished,  nor  of  what  nation 
he  was:  Professor  Eichhorn  conjectures  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Babylon,  first,  because  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Babylonish 
Talmud ;  secondly,  because  his  dialect  is  not  the  Chaldee 
spoken  in  Palestine,  hut  much  purer,  and  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  style  of  Daniel  and  Ezra;  and,  lastly,  because 
he  has  not  interwoven  any  of  those  fabulous  narratives  to 
which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  so  much  attached,  and 
from  which  they  could  with  difficulty  refrain.  The  gene- 
rally received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Hillel,who  flourished 
about  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  eera ;  and  consequently 
that  Onkelos  was  contemporary  with  our  vSaviour :  Bauer 
and  Jahn,  however,  place  him  in  the  second  century.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  comprises  the  Pentateuch  of  five  books 
of  Moses,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  all  the  others  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  style, 
and  its  general  freedom  from  idle  legends.  It  is  rather  a 
version  than  a  paraphrase,  and  renders  the  Hebrew  text  word 
for  word,  with  so  much  accuracy  and  exactness,  that  being 
set  to  the  same  musical  notes,  with  the  original  Hebrew,  it 
could  be  read  or  cantillated  in  the  same  tone  as  the  latter  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Jews.  And  this  we  find  was 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  up  to  the  time  of  Rabbi  Elias  Le- 
vita;  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  expressly  states  that  the  Jews  read  the  law  in  their 

3  Pere  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  du  Vienx  Test.  Hv.  ii.  c.  viii.  has  censured  Bujc- 
lorfs  mode  of  pointing  tlie  Clialdee  parapliras'-s  v\ilh  great  severity  ;  oi). 
serving,  that  he  would  have  done  much  bcUer  if  he  had  more  diligently 
exaiuiried  manuscripts  that  were  more  correctly  pointed. 
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synagogues,  first  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  This  Targum  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Alfonso  de  Zaniora,  Paulus  Fagius,  Bcrnardinus  Baldus,  and 
Andrew  de  Leon  of  Zamora.' 

IL  'I'he  second  Targum,  which  is  a  more  liberal  paraphrase 
of  the  Pentateuch  than  tlie  preceding,  is  usually  called  the 
Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  Ijcing  ascribed  by  many 
to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  wiio  wrote \he  much  esteemed  para- 

Shrase  on  the  prophets.  But  the  difference  in  the  style  and 
iction  of  this  Targum,  which  is  very  impure,  as  well  as  in 
the  method  of  paraphrasing  adopted  in  it,  dearly  proves  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  i)y  Jonathan  Ben  IJzziel,  who 
indeed  sometimes  indultres  in  allegories,  and  has  introduced 
a  few  barbarisms;  but  this  Targum  on  the  law  abounds  with 
the  most  idle  Jewish  legends  that  can  well  be  conceived: 
which,  together  with  the  barbarous  and  foreign  words  it 
contains,  render  it  of  very  little  iltility.  From  its  mention- 
ing the  six  parts  of  the  'rulnntd  (on  Exod.  xxvi.  9.),  which 
compilation  was  not  written  till  two  centuries  after  the  birth 
of  Christ; — Constantinojtle  (on  Num.  xxiv.  I'J.),  which  city 
was  always  called  Byzantium  until  it  received  its  name  from 
CTJnstantine  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Lombards  (on  Num.  xxiv.  24.),  whose  first  irrup- 
tion into  Italy  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  570;  and  the 
Turks  (on  Gen.  x.  2.),  who  did  not  become  conspicuous  till 
the  miudle  of  the  sixth  century, — learned  men  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  this  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan 
could  not  have  been  written  before  the  seventh,  or  even  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  probably  compiled  from  older  inter- 
pretations. This  Chaldee  paraphrase  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Anthony  Ralph  de  Chevalier,  an  eminent  French 
Protestant  divine,  in  tlie  sixteenth  century. 

III.  The  Jerusalem  Targum,  which  also  paraphrases  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  derives  its  name  from  the  dialect  in 
which  it  is  composed.  It  is  by  no  means  a  connected  para- 
phrase, sometimes  omitting  whole  verses,  or  even  chaj;ters ; 
at  other  times  explaining'only  a  single  word  of  a  verse,  of 
which  it  sometimes  givtjs  a  twofold  interpretation ;  and  at 
others,  Hebrew  words  are  inserted  without  any  explanation 
whatever.  In  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  the  para- 
phrase of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  whose  legendary  talcs  are 
nere  freciuently  repeated,  abridged,  or  expanded.  From  the 
impurity  of  its  style,  and  the  number  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Persian  words  which  it  contains.  Bishop  Walton,  Carpzov, 
Wolfius,and  many  other  eminent  philologers,  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  a  compilation  by  several  authors,  and  consists  of 
extracts  and  collections.  From  these  internal  evidences,  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century  has  been  assigned  as 
its  probable  date  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  not  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  eighth  or  perhaps  the  ninth  century.  This 
Targum  was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Chevalier  and  by 
Francis  Taylor. 

IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. — According 
to  the  talmudical  traditions,  the  author  of  this  paraphrase  was 
chief  of  the  eighty  distinguished  scholars  of  liabbi  Hillel 
the  elder,  and  a  fellow-disciple  of  Simeon  the  Just,  who  bore 
the  infant  Messiah  in  his  arms  :  consequently  he  would  be 
nearly  contemporary  with  Onkelos.  vVolfius,^  however, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  he  flourished  a  short 
time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  compiled  the  work  which 
bears  his  name,  from  more  ancient  Targums,  that  had  been 
preserved  to  his  time  by  oral  tradition.  From  the  silence  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  concerning  this  Tarjrum,  of  which  they 
could  not  but  have  availed  themselves  it  it  had  really  existed 
in  their  time,  and  also  from  its  being  cited  in  the  Talmud, 
both  Bauer  and  Jahn  date  it  much  later  than  is  generally  ad- 
mitted :  the  former,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  its  true  date 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  and  the  latter,  from  the  inequalities 
of  style«nd  method  observable  in  it,  considers  it  as  a  com- 
pilation Irom  the  interpretations  of  several  learned  men,  made 
about  the  close  of  the  third  or  fourth  century.  This  para- 
phrase treats  on  the  Prophets,  that  is  (according  to  the  Jew- 
ish classification  of  the  sacred  writings),  on  the  book^  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  &2  Sam.  1  &2  Kings,  who  are  tenned  the 
fortner  prophets;  and  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  who  are  designated  as  the  latter  pro- 
phets. Though  the  style  of  this  Targum  is  not  so  pure  and 
elegant  as  that  of  Onkelos,  yet  it  is  not  disfigured  oy  those 
legendary  tales  and  numerous  foreign  and  barbarous  words 

t  The  fullest  information,  concerning  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  disquisition  of  G.  B.  Winer,  entitled  De  Onlieloso  ejusque 
Pariifihrasi  Clialdaica  Dissertatio,  4to.    Lipsix,  1820. 
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which  abound  in  the  latter  Targums.  Both  the  lamniage 
and  method  of  interpretation,  however,  are  irregular :  Tn  the 
exposition  of  the  former  prophets,  the  text  is  more  closely 
rendered  than  in  that  on  the  latter,  which  is  less  accurate,  as 
well  as  more  parajjhrastical,  and  interspersed  with  some  tra 
ditions  and  fabulous  legends.  In  order  to  attach  the  greater 
authority  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Jews, 
not  satisfied  with  making  him  contemporary  with  the  pro- 
nhets  Malachi,  Zachariah,  and  Haggai,  andi  asserting  that 
lie  received  it  from  their  lips,  have  related,  that  while  Jona- 
than was  composing  iiis  paraphrase,  there  was  an  earthquake 
for  forty  leagues  around  him  ;  and  that  if  any  bird  happened 
to  pass  over  him,  or  a  fly  alighted  on  his  i)a])er  while  wri- 
ting, they  were  immediately  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
wiiliout  any  injury  being  sustained  either  by  his  person  or 
his  paper  !  !  The  whole  of  this  Targum  was  translated  into 
Latin  oy  Alfonzo  de  Zamora,  Andrea  de  Leon,  and  Conrad 
Pellican ;  and  the  paraphrase  on  tiie  twelve  minor  prophets, 
by  Immanuel  Tremellius. 

V.  The  Targum  on  the  Cetubim,  Haciocrapha,  or  Holy 
Writings,  is  ascribed  by  some  Jewish  writers  to  J{ufJose,ot 
Rabbi  Joseph,  surnamed  the  one-eyed  or  blind,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  academy  at  Sora,  in  the  third 
century;  though  others  aflTinii  that  its  author  is  unknown. 
The  style  is  barbarous,  impure,  and  very  unequal,  inft-spersed 
with  numerous  digressions  and  lewndary  narratives :  on 
which  account  the  younger  Buxtorf;  and  after  him  Bauer 
and  Jahn,  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  is  a  compilation  of 
later  times ;  and  this  sentiment  appears  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rect. Dr.  Prideaux  characterizes  its  language  as  the  most 
corrupt  Chaldee  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect.  The  translators  of 
the  preceding  Targum,  together  with  Arias  Montanus,  have 
given  a  Latin  version  of  this  Targum. 

VI.  The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth,  or  five  books  of 
E^clesiasies,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Ruth,  and  Esther,  is  evidently  a  compilation  by  several  per- 
sons :  the  barbarism  of  its  style,  numerous  digressions,  and 
idle  legends  which  are  inserted,  all  concur  to  prove  it  to  be 
of  late  date,  and  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century. 
The  paraphrase  on  the  book  of  Ruth  and  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  is  the  best  e.xecuted  portion  :  Ecclesiastes  is 
more  freely  paraphrased  ;  but  the  text  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon is  absolutely  lost  amidst  the  diffuse  cimnnscription  of  its 
author,  and  his  dull  glosses  and  fabulous  additions. 

VII.  VIII.  IX.  'Ihe  Three  Targums  on  the  Book  or 
Esther. — This  book  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  Jews;  which  circumstance  induced  ihem 
to  translate  it  repeatedly  into  the  Chaldee  dialect.     Three 

faraphrases  on  it  have  been  printed :  one  in  the  Antwerp 
'olyglott,  which  is  much  shorter  and  contains  fewer  digres- 
sions than  the  others;  another  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott, 
which  is  more  diffuse,  and  comprises  more  numerous  Jewish 
fables  and  traditions  ;  and  a  third,  of  which  a  Latin  version 
was  published  by  Francis  Taylor;  and  which,  according  to 
Carpzov,  is  more  stupid  and  diffuse  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding.    They  are  all  three  of  very  late  date. 

X.  A  Targum  on  the  Books  ok  Chronicles,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  unknown  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  was 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Erfurt,  belonging  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Augsburg  confession,  by  Matthias  Frederick  Beck ; 
who  published  it  in  1680,  3,  4,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
Another  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam  by  the  learned 
David  Wilkins  (1715,  4to.),  from  a  manuscript  in  the  uni- 
versity library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  more  complete  than 
Beck's  edition,  and  supplies  many  of  its  deficiences.  This 
Targum,  however,  is  of^  very  little  value ;  like  all  the  other 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  it  blends  legendary  tales  with  the  nar- 
rative, and   introduces  numerous   Greek  words,  such    as 

XI.  Of  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  above  noticed,  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are  most 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  who  implicitly  receive  their  ex- 
positions of  douDtful  passages.  Shickhard,  Mayer,  Helvi- 
cus,  Leusden,  Hettinger,  and  Dr.  Prideaux,  have  conjectured 
that  some  Chaldee 'I  argum  was  in  use  in  the  synagogue 
where  our  Lord  read  Isa.  Ixi.  1,2.  (Luke  iv.  17 — 19.);  and 
that  he  quoted  Psal.  xxii.  1.  when  on  the  cross  (Matt.  xvii. 
46.),  not  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  out  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase. But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground 
for  this  hypothesis :  for  as  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramaean 
dialect  was  spoken  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  at  least  as  probable 
that  Jesus  Christ  interpreted  the  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular 
dialect  in  the  first  instance,  as  that  he  should  have  read  from 
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a  Targum  ;  and,  when  on  the  cross,  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  he  should  speak  in  the  same  language,  rather  than  in  the 
Biblical  Hebrew ;  which,  we  have  already  seen,  was  culti- 
vated and  studied  by  the  priests  and  Levites  as  a  learned 
lano-uao-e.  The  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph  the  Blind,  in  which 
the°wo°ds  cited  by"  our  Lord  are  to  be  found,  is  so  long 
posterior  to  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence.  So  numerous,  indeed,  are  the  varia- 
tions, and  so  arbitrary  are  the  alterations  occurring  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  that  Dr.  Kennicott 
has  clearly  proved  them  to  have  been  designedly  altered  in 
compliment  to  the  previously  corrupted  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
text  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  "  alterations  have  been 
made  wilfully  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  render  that  para- 
phrase, in  some  places,  more  conformable  to  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  where  those  Hebrew  words  are  supposed 
to  be  right,  but  had  themselves  been  corrupted."'  But  not- 
vrithstanding  all  their  deficiencies  and  interpolations,  the 
Targums,  especially  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  are  of 
considerable  importalice  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, not  only  as  they  supply  the  meanings  of  words  or 
phrases  occurring  but  once  m  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 
because  they  reflect  considerable  light  on  the  Jewish  rites, 
ceremonies,  laws,  customs,  usages,  &c.  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  bollf  Testaments.  But  it  is  in  establishing  the  genuine 
meaning  of  particular  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  explications  of  the  Jews  and  Anti- 
trinitarians,  that  these  Targums  are  pre-eminently  useful. 
Bishop  Walton,  Dr.  Prideaux,  PfeifFer,  Carpzov,  and  Ram- 
bach,  have  illustrated  this  remark  by  numerous  examples. 
Bishop  Patrick,  and  Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke,  in  their  respective 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  have  inserted  many  valuable 
elucidations  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts.  Leusden  recom- 
mends that  no  one  should  attempt  to  read  their  writings,  nor 
indeed  to  learn  the  Chaldee  dialect,  who  is  not  previously 
well-grounded  in  Hebrew :  he  advises  the  Chaldee  text  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra  to  be  first  read  either  with  his  own  Chaldee 
Manual,  or  with  Buxtorf's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon; 
after  which  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  may  be 
perused,  with  the  help  of  Buxtorf's  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
Lexicon,  and  of  De  Lara's  work,  De  Convenicntia  Vocabulo- 
rum  Rubbinicorum  cum  Grsecis  et  quibnsdam  aliis  Unguis 
Europscis.  Amstelodami,  1648,  4to.2  Those,  who  may  be 
able  to  procure  it,  may  more  advantageously  study  Mr. 
Riggs's  Maniiul  of  the  Chaldee  Language.  Boston,  (Massa- 
chusetts), 1832.  8vo. 

§  2.    ON  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Septuagint  ; — 1.  History  of  it; — 2.  ./^  critical  ac- 
count of  its  execution ; — 3.  What  vianuscripts  -were  used 
by  its  authors  ; — 4.  Account  of  the  biblical  labours  of 
Origen  ; — 5.  JVotice  of  the  recensions  or  editions  of  Eu- 
sebius  and  PampJiilus,  of  Lucian,  and  of  Hesychius  ; — 
6.  Peculiar  importance  of  the  Septuagijit  Version  in  the 
criticism  a7id  interpretation  of  the  J^eiv  Testament. — II.  Ac- 
count of  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
— 1.  Version  of  AauiLA  ; — 2.  Of  Tueodotion  ;-"-3.  Of 
SrMMACHcs  ; — 4,  5,  6.  Anonymous  versions. — III.  Refer- 
ences in  ancient  manuscripts  to  other  versions. 

I.  Among  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Alexandrian  or  Septuagint,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is 
the  most  ancient  and  valuable;  and  was- held  in  so  much 
esteem  both  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  first  Christians,  as  to 
be  constantly  read  in  the  synagogues  and  churches.  Hence 
it  is  uniformly  cited  by  the  early  fathers,  whether  Greek  or 
.Latin,  and  from  this  version  all  the  translations  into  other 
languages,  which  were  anciently  approved  by  the  Christian 
church,  were  executed  (with  the  exception  of  the  Syriac), 
as  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  Old  Italic 
or  the  Latin  Version  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  and 
to  this  day  the  Septuagint  is  exclusively  read  in  the  Greek 
and  most  other  Oriental  churches.^  This  version  has  derived 

»  Dr.  KennicoU's  Second  Dissertation,  pp.  167—193. 

2  See  a  notice  of  the  principal  editiops  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  1. 

3  Walton,  Prol.  c.  ix.  (pp.  3.33—469.)  ;  from  which,  and  from  the  following 
authorities,  our  account  of  the  Septuagint  is  derived,  viz.  Bauer,  Critica 
Sacra,  pp.  243—273.  who  has  chiefly  followed  Hody's  book,  hereafter  no- 
ticed, in  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  version  :  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connection, 
part  ii.  book  i.  sub  anno  277.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  27 — 49.) ;  Masch'.s  Preface  to  part 
ii.  of  his  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
Septuagint  version  is  minutely  e.xamined  ;  Morus,  in  Ernesti,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
60—81.  101—119. ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  481—551. ;  Maschand  Boer- 


its  name  either  from  the  Jewish  account  of  seventy-two  per- 
sons having  been  employed  to  make  it,  or  from  its  having  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  great  council  of 
the  Jews,  wnich  consisted  of  seventy,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
seventy-two  persons. — Much  uncertainty,  however,  has  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  real  history  of  this  ancient  version ; 
and  while  some  have  strenuously  advocated  its  miraculous 
and  divine  origin,  other  eminent  philologists  have  laboured 
to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  executed  by  several  persons 
and  at  different  times. 

1.  According  to  one  account,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  caused  this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  library  which  he  had  founded  at  Alexandria,  at  the  re- 
quest and  with  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  his  principal  librarian.  For  this  purpose  it  is  reported 
that  he  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas,  two  distinguished  officers 
of  his  court,  to  Jerusalem,- on  an  embassy  to  Eleazar,  then 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  to  reauest  of  the  latter  a  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  there  might  also  be  sent  to  him 
seventy-two  persons  (six  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes),  who  were  eaually  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages.  These  learned  men  were  accordingly 
shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pharos :  where,  havinw  agreed  in 
the  translation  of  each  period  after  a  mutual  conference,  De- 
metrius wrote  down  their  version  as  they  dictated  it  to  him ; 
and  thus,  in  the  space  of  seventy-two  days,  the  whole  w-as 
accomplished.  This  relation  is  derived  from  a  letter  ascribed 
to  Aristeas  himself,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 
greatly  disputed.  If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is 
the  case,  this  piece  is  a  forgery,  it  w^as  made  at  a  very  early 
period ;  for  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who 
has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities.  The  veracity 
of  Aristeas's  narrative  was  not  questioned  until  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century  :  at  which  time,  indeed,  biblical 
criticism  was,  comparatively,  in  its  infancy.  Vives,"  Sca- 
liger,'  Van  Dale,*"  Dr.  Prideaux,  and,  above  all.  Dr.  Hody,'' 
w^ere  the  principal  writers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  who  attacked  the  genuineness  of  the  pretended 
narrative  of  Aristeas ;  and  though  il  was  ably  vindicated  by 
Bishop  Walton,8  Isaac  Vossius,^  Whi&lon,i°  Brett,"  and 
other  modern  writers,  the  majority  of  the  learned  in  our  own 
time  are  fully  agreed  in  considering  it  as  fictitious. 

Philo,  the  Jew,  who  also  notices  the  Septuagint  version, 
was  ignorant  of  most-of  the  circumstances  narrated  by  Aris- 
teas ;  but  he  relates  others  which  appear  net  less  extraordi- 
nary. According  to  him,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  to 
Palestine  for  some  learned  Jews,  whose  number  he  does  not 
specify  :  and  these  going  over  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  there 
executed  so  many  distinct  versions,  all  of  which  so  exactly 
and  uniformly  agreed  in  sense,  phrases,  and  words,  as  proved 
them  to  have  been  not  common  interpreters  ;  but  men  pro- 
phetically inspired  and  divinely  directed,  who  had  every 
word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  throughout  the  # 
entire  translation.  He  adds  that  an  annual  festival  w-as  cele- 
brated by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  w'here 
the  version  was  made,  until  his  time,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  it,  and  to  thank  God  for  so  great  a  benefit.'^ 

Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  about  one  hundred  years  after  Philo,  relates'^  a  simi- 
lar story,  with  the  addition  of  the  seventy  interpreters  being 
shut  up  each  in  his  own  separate  cell  (whicn  had  been 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  ; 
and  that  here  they  composed  so  many  distinct  versions, 
word  for  word,  in  the  very  same  expressions,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  king ;  who,  not  doubting  that  this  version 
was  divinely  inspired,  loaded  the  interpreters  with  honours, 

ner's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  216 — 220. 
256 — 304.  ;  Thomas,  Introductio  in  Hermeneuticam  Sacrum  utriusque  Tes- 
tamenti,  pp.  228—253. ;  Harles,  Brevior  Notitia  Litteraturae  Gra^ae,  pp.  638 
— 643.  ;  and  Renoiiard,  Annales  de  I'Impriinerie  des  Aides,  torn.  i.  p.  140. 
See  also  Origenis  Hexapla,  a  Montfaucon,  torn.  i.  Prselim.  Diss.  pp.  17—35. 
\full  account  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  is 
given  in  the  preface  to  vol.  i.  of  the  edition  of  the  Septuagint  commenced 
by  till  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  Vol.  n. 

■•  In  a  note  on  Augustine  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  viii.  c.  42. 

»  In  a  note  on  Eusebius's  Chronicle,  no.  mpccxxxiv. 

8  Disseitatio  super  Aristea,  de  Lxxinterpretibus,  &c.    Amst.  1705,  4to. 
1  De    Bibliorum  Groocorum  Textibus,  Versionibus  GrKcis,   et  Latind 

Vulgata,  libri  iv.  cui  prcemiltitur  Aristea;  Historia,  folio,  Oxon.  1705. 
»  Prol.  c.  ix.  §3— 10.  pp.  338—359. 

9  De  Lxx.  Interpretibus,  Hag.  Com.  1661,  4to. 

10  In  the  Appendix  to  his  work  on  "The  Literal  Accomplishment  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophecies,"  London,  1724.  Svo. 

«'  Disseitation  on  the  Septuagint,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theo 
logical  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.  p.t  seq. 
«a  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  "  Cohort,  ad  Gentes. 
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and  dismissod  them  to  their  own  country,  with  magnificent 
presents.  The  frood  father  adds,  that  the  ruins  of  these  colls 
were  visihle  in  his  time.  But  this  narrative  of  Justin's  is 
directly  at  variance  with  several  circumstances  recorded  by 
Aristeas ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  previous  conference  or 
deliberation  of  the  translators,  and,  anoye  all,  the  very  im- 

fiortant  point  of  the  version  beinw  dictated  to  Demetrius  Pha- 
ereus.  FJpiphanius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  attempts 
to  harmonize  all  these  accounts  by  shutting  up  t!ie  translators 
two  and  two,  in  thirty-six  cells,  where  they  might  consider 
or  deliberate,  and  by  stationing  a  copyist  in  each  cell,  to 
whom  the  translators  dictated  their  labours  :  the  result  of  all 
which  was  the  production  of  thirty-six  inspired  versions, 
agreeing  most  uiuformly  together. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Samaritans  have  tradi- 
tions in  favour  of  their  version  of  the  Pentateuc'"  'icpially 
extravagant  with  those  preserved  by  the  .lews.  In  the  Sa- 
maritan Chronicle  of  Abul  Phatach,  which  was  compiled  in 
the  fourteenth  century  from  ancient  and  modern  authors  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  there  is  a  story  to  the  followinnf  effect : — 
That  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  diffewnee  subsisting  between  the 
Samaritans  and  Jews  concerning  the  law  ;  the  former  receiving 
only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejecting  every  other  work  ascribed 
to  tnc  prophets  by  the  Jews.  In  order  to  determine  this  dilVer- 
ence,  ne  commanded  the  two  nations  to  send  deputies  to 
Alexandria.  The  Jews  intrusted  this  mission  to  Oaar,  the 
Samaritans  to  Aaron,  to  whom  several  other  associates  were 
added.  Separate  apartments,  in  a  particular  quarter  of  Alex- 
andria, W(!re  assigned  to  each  of  these  strangers  ;  who  were 
prohibited  from  having  any  personal  intercourse,  and  each  of 
them  had  a  Greek  scribe  to  write  his  version.  Thus  were 
the  lav  and  other  Scriptures  translated  by  the  Samaritans ; 
whose  version  being  most  carefully  exammed,  the  king  was 
convinced  that  their  text  was  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Jews.  Such  is  the  narrative  of  Abul  Phatach,  divested  how- 
ever of  numerous  marvellous  circumstances,  with  which  it  has 
been  decorated  by  the  Samaritans ;  who  are  not  surpassed 
even  by  the  Jewsin  their  partiality  f^or  idle  legends. 

A  fact,  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  fables  as  the  translation 
of  the  Septuagint  has  been  by  the  historians  who  have  pre- 
tended to  record  it,  necessarily  loses  all  its  historical  charac- 
ter, which  indeed  we  are  fully  justified  in  disregarding  alto- 
gether. Although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  truth  is 
concealed  under  this  load  of  fables,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  discern  the  truth  from  what  is  false :  the  follow- 
ing, however,  is  the  result  of  our  researches  concerning  this 
celebrated  version  : — 

It  is  probable  that  the  seventy  interpreters,  as  they  are 
called,  executed  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch  during  the 
joint  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  his  sen  Philadelphus. 
The  Pseudo-Aristeas,  Josephus,  Philo,  and  many  other  writ- 
ers, whom  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate,  relate  that  this  ver- 
sion was  made  during  the  reian  of  Ptolemy  II.  or  Philadel- 
phus :  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  nowever,  among  the  rabbins, 
Theodoret,  and  many  other  Christian  writers,  refer  its  date  to 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Now  these  two  traditions  can 
be  reconciled  only  by  supposing  the  version  to  have  been  per- 
formed during  the  two  years  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
shared  the  throne  with  his  father ;  which  date  coincides  with 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third 
olympiad,  that  is,  about  the  years  286  and  285  before  the 
vulgar  Christian  lera.  Further,  this  version  was  made  neither 
by  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  nor  at  the  request  nor  under  the 
superintendence  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus ;  but  was  voluntarny 
undertaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  use  of  their  countrymen.  It 
is  well  known,  that,  at  the  period  above  noticed,  there  was  a 
great  multitude  of  Jews  settled  in  Egypt,  particularly  at 
Alexandria:  these,  being  most  strictly  observant  of  the  reli- 
gious instittitions  and  usages  of  their  forefathers,  had  their 
Sanhedrin,  or  grand  council,  composed  of  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  members,  and  very  numerous  synagogues,  in  which  the 
law  was  read  to  them  on  every  Sabbath  ;  and  as  the  bulk  of 
the  common  people  were  no  longer  acquainted  with  biblical 
Hebrew  (the  Greek  language  alone  being  used  in  their  ordi- 
nary intercourse),  it  became  necessary  to  translate  the  Pen- 
tateuch into  Greek  for  their  use.  This  is  a  far  more  probable 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  version  than  the  tra- 
ditions above  stated.  If  this  translation  had  been  made  by 
jiublic  authority,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  the  Sanhedrin  ;  who  would  have 
examined,  and  perhaps  corrected  it,  if  it  had  been  the  work 
of  a  single  individual,  previously  to  giving  it  the  stamp  of 


their  approbation,  and  introducing  it  into  the  synagogues.  In 
either  case  the  translation  would,  probably,  be  denominated 
the  vSeptuagint,  because  the  Sanhedrin  was  composed  of 
seventy  or  seventy-two  members.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  Sanhedrin,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fidelity  of  the  work, 
might  have  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned  men,  of  whose 
assistance  and  advice  they  would  have  availed  themselves  in 
examining  the  version.  This  fact,  if  it  could  be  proved  (for 
it  is  offered  as  a  mere  conjecture),  would  account  for  the  story 
of  the  king  of  Egypt's  sending  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem. 
There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  which  proves  that,  in 
executing  this  translation,  the  synagogues  were  originally  in 
contemplation,  viz.  that  all  the  ancient  writers  unanimously 
concur  in  saying  that  the  Pentateuch  was  finst  translated. 
The  five  books  of  Moses,  indeed,  were  the  only  books  read  in 
the  synagogues  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Syria;  who  having  forbidden  that  practice  in  Palestine, 
the  Jews  evaded  his  commands  by  substituting  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch the  reading  of  the  prophetic  books.  "  When,  after- 
wards, the  Jews  were  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  they  read  the  law  and  the  prophets  alternately  Tn 
thei^  synagogues  ;  and  the  same  custom  was  adopted  by  the 
Hellenistic  or  Grajcizing  Jews. 

2.  But  whatever  was  the  real  number  of  the  authors  of  the 
version,  their  introduction  of  Coptic  wordg,  (such  as  upi,  n^t, 
pif^^av,  &-C.)  as  well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas  purely  Hebrew 
altogether  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  clearly  prove  that  they 
were  natives  of  Egypt.  Thus  they  express  the  creation  of 
the  world,  not  by  the  proper  Greek  word  KTJ212,  but  by 
rENE2]2:,  a  term  employed  by  the  philosophers  of  Alexan- 
dria to  express  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  Ilebrew 
word  Thummim  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  which  signifies  perfec- 
tions, they  render  AAHeEiA,  frulh.^  The  diflerence  of  style 
also  indicates  the  version  to  have  been  the  work  not  of  one 
but  »f  several  translators,  and  to  have  been  executed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  best  qualified  and  most  able  among  them 
was  the  translaior  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  was  evfdently 
master  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  :  he  has  for  the  most  part 
religiously  followed  the  Hebrew  text,  and  has  in  various 
instances  introduced  the  most  suitable  and  best  chosen  ex- 
pressions. From  the  very  close  resemblance  subsistina  be- 
tween the  text  of  the  Greek  version  and  the  text  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  Louis  de  Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hassen- 
camp,  and  Bauer,  are  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Alexan- 
drian version  made  it  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  And  in 
proportion  as  tliese  two  correspond,  the  Greek  dilTers  from 
the  Hebrew.  This  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the  de- 
clarations of  Origen  and  Jerome,  that  the  translator  found 
the  venerable  name  of  Jehovah  not  in  the  letters  in  common 
use,  but  in  very  ancient  characters ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
those  consonants  in  the  Septuagint  are  frequently  confounded 
together,  the  shapes  of  which  are  similar  in  the  Samaritan, 
but  not  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  This  hypothesis,  howevei 
ingenious  and  plausible,  is  by  no  means  determinate ;  and 
^vhat  militates  most  against  it  is,  the  inveterate  enmity  sub- 
sisting between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  added  to  the  con- 
stant and  unvarying  testimony  of  antiquity  that  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  executed  by  Jews.  There  is 
no  other  way  by  which  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  opinions, 
than  by  sunposing  either  that  the  manuscript  used  by  the 
Egyptian  Jews  approximated  towards  the  letters  and  text  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  that  the  translators' of  the  Sep* 
tuagint  madtf  use  of  manuscripts  written  in  ancient  charac« 
ters.' 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  for  ability  and  fidelity  of  execu 
tion,  ranks  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  authoi 
of  which  was  well  skilled  in  the  two  languages :  Michaelis 
is  of  opinion  that,  of  all  the  books  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
style  of  the  Proverbs  is  the  best,  the  translators  having 
clothed  the  most  ingenious  thoughts  in  as  neat  and  elegant 
language  as  was  ever  used  by  a  Pythagorean  sage,  to  express 
his  philosopliic  maxims.^    The  translator  of  the  book  of  Job 

'  The  reason  of  this  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  informs  us  that 
the  president  of  tlie  Egyptian  courts  of  justice  wore  round  his  neck  a 
golden  cliain,  at  whicli  was  suspended  an  image  set  round  with  precious 
stones,  which  was  called  truth,  o  s-foo-nj-opiuov,  A\>,5iixv  lib.  i.  c.  75.  torn, 
i.  pp.  125.  (edit.  Bipont.)  Uauer,  (Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  214,  245.),  and  Morus 
(Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  ii.  pp.  67—81.),  have  given  several  examples, 
proving  from  internal  evidence  that  the  auUiors  of  the  Septuagint  version 
were  Egyptian. 

>  The  value  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  criticism  andin> 
terprelation,  is  minutely  investigated  by  Dr.  Toepler,  in  his  Dissertation 
De  Pentateuchi  Interpretationis  Alexandrinae  Indole,  Halls  Saxonum, 
1830,  8vo.  '  ' 

'  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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being  acquainted  with  the  Greek  poets,  his  stj'le  is  more 
eleorant  and  studied ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  the 
He'Erew  language  and  literature,  and  consequently  his  version 
IS  very  often  erroneous.  Many  of  the  liistorical  passages  are 
interpolated ;  and  in  the  poetical  parts  there  are  several  pas- 
sages wanting :  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Job, 
specifies  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  verses.  These  omis- 
sions were  supplied  by  Oriren  from  1  heodotion's  translation. 
The  book  of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  translated  till  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lagus :  for, 
in  chapter  viii.  verse  18.,  the  translator  has  introduced  the 
word  y:ua-o(,  a  word  of  Gallic  origin,  denoting  a  short  dart  or 
javelin  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into 
Greece  in  the  third  year  of  the  125th  olympiad,  or  b.  c.  278. ; 
and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  event  that  the 
Egyptian  kings  took  Gallic  mercenaries  into  their  pay  and 
service. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  book  of 
Esther,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  was  trans- 
lated. The  subscription  annexed  to  the  version  of  Esther 
expressly  stales  it  to  have  been  finished  on  the  fourth  year 
of  that  sovereign's  reign,  or  about  the  year  177  before  the 
Christian  sera :  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  in  all  probability, 
were  translated  still  later,  because  the  Jews  did  not  begin  to 
read  them  in  their  synagogues  till  about  the  year  170  before 
Christ.  The  Psalms  and  Prophets  were  translated  by  men 
every  way  unequal  to  the  task  :  Jeremiah  is  the  best  executed 
among  the  Prophets  ;  and  next  to  this  the  books  of  Amos  and 
Ezekiel  are  placed  :  the  important  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were 
translated,  accordingto  Bishop  Lowth,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  a  person  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  undertaking ;  there  being  hardly  any  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  so  ill  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  as  this 
of  Isaiah,  which  (together  with  other  parts  of  the  Greek 
version)  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  bad  condition,  incorrect, 
and  with  frequent  omissions  and  interpolations  :  and  so  very 
erroneous  was  the  version  of  Daniel,  that  it  was  totally  re- 
jected by  the  ancient  church,  and  Theodotion's  translation 
was  substituted  for  it.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  was 
discovered  and  published  at  Rome  in  1772,  from  which  it 
appears  that  its  author  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language. 

No  date  has  been  assigned  for  the  translation  of  the  books 
of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  which  appear  to  have 
been  executed  by  one  and  the  same  author;  who,  though  he 
does  not  make  use  of  so  many  Hebraisms  as  the  translators 
of  the  other  books,  is  yet  not  without  his  peculiarities. 

3.  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, it  may  not  be  irrelevant  briefly  to  notice  a  question 
which  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  biblical  philolo- 
gers,  viz.  from  what  manuscripts  did  the  seventy  interpreters 
execute  their  translation]  Professor Tj'schen'  has  offered  an 
hypothesis  that  they  did  not  translate  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek,  but  that  it  was  transcribed  in  Hebraeo-Greek 
characters,  and  that  from  this  transcript  their  version  was 
made :  this  hypothesis  has  been  examined  by  several  German 
critics,  and  by  none  with  more  acumen  than  by  Dathe,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  minor  prophets  ;2  but  as 
the  arguments  are  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment, 
this  notice  may  perhaps  suffice.  The  late  eminently  learned 
Bishop  Horsley  doubts  whether  the  manuscripts  from  which 
the  Septuagint  version  was  made  would  (if  of  w  extant)  be 
entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  credit  as  our  modern  Hebrew 
text,  notwithstanding  their  comparatively  high  antiquity. 
"There  is,"  he  observes,  "  certainly  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
perhaps  from  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  the  Hebrew  text 
was  in  a  much  worse  state  of  corruption  in  the  copies  which 
were  in  private  hands,  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  revi- 
sion of  the  sacred  books  by  Ezra.  These  inaccurate  copies 
would  be  multiplied  during  the  whole  period  of  the  captivity, 
and  widely  scattered  in  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Egypt;  in  short, 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  dispersion.  The  text,  as  revised 
by  Ezra,  was  certainly  of  much  higher  credit  than  any  of 
these  copies,  notwithstanding  their  greater  antiquity.  His 
edition  succeeded,  as  it  were,  to  the  privileges  of  an  autograpli 
(the  autographs  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves  being 
totally  lost),  and  was  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  the  only 

»  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicum  Hebraicorum  Vet.  Test.  MSS.  Generit'JS 
Rostock,  1772,  Svo  pp.  48— &1.  81—124. 
»  Published  at  Halle,  in  1790,  in  Svo. 


source  of  authentic  text :  insomuch  that  the  comparative  merit 
of  any  text  now  extant  will  depend  upon  the  probable  degree 
of  its  approximation  to,  or  distance  from,  the  Esdrine  edition. 
Nay,  ii  the  translation  of  the  lxx.  was  made  from  some  of 
those  old  manuscripts  which  the  dispersed  Jews  had  carried 
into  Egypt,  or  from  any  other  of  those  unauthenticated  copies 
(which  is  the  prevailing  tradition  among  the  Jews,  and  is 
very  probable,  at  least  it  cannot  be  confuted),  it  will  be  likely 
that  tne  faultiest  manuscript  now  extant  differs  less  from  the 
genuine  Esdrine  text  than  those  more  ancient,  which  the 
version  of  the  lxx.  represents.  But,  much  as  this  considera- 
tion lowers  the  credit  of  the  lxx.  separately,  for  any  various 
reading,  it  adds  great  weight  to  the  consent  of  the  lxx.  with 
later  versions,  and  greater  still  to  the  consent  of  the  old  ver- 
sions with  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew,  which  still  survive. 
And,  as  it  is  certainly  possible  that  a  true  reading  may  be 
preserved  in  one  solitary  manuscript,  it  will  follow,  that  a 
true  reading  may  be  preserved  in  one  version  :  for  the  manu- 
script which  contained  the  true  reading  at  the  time  when  the 
version  was  made,  may  have  perished  since;  so  that  no  evi- 
dence of  the  reading  shall  now  remain,  but  the  version."^ 

The  Septuagint  version,*  though  originally  made  for  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  gradually  acquired  the  highest 
authority  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  subsequently  also  among 
Christians :  it  appears,  indeed,  that  the  legend  above  confuted, 
of  the  translators  having  been  divinely  inspired,  was  invented 
in  order  that  the  lxx.  might  be  held  in  the  greater  estimation. 
Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Egj^pt,  has  evidently  followed  it 
in  his  allegorical  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and,  though 
Dr.  Hody  was  of  opinion  that  Josephus,  who  was  a  native 
of  Palestine,  corroborated  his  worlc  on  Jewish  Antiquities 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  Salmasius,  Bochart,  Bauer,  and 
others,  have  shown  that  he  has  adhered  to  the  Septuagint 
throughout  that  work.  How  extensively  this  version  was 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  appears  from  the  solemn  sanction 
given  to  it  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
who  have  in  very  many  passages  quoted  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.''  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
earlier  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  were  unacquainted  with 
Hebrew:  notwithstanding  their  zeal  for  the  word  of  God, 
they  did  not  exert  themselves  to  learn  the  original  language 
of  the  sacred  writings,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Greek  represen- 
tation of  them ;  judging  it,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  their  pious  labours.  "The  Greek 
Scriptures  were  the  only  Scriptures  known  to  or  valued  by 
the  Greeks.  This  was  the  text  commented  by  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret;  it  was  this  which  furnished  topics  to  Atha- 
nasius,  Nazianzen,  and  Basil.  From  this  fountain  the  stream 
was  derived  to  the  Latin  church,  first,  by  the  Italic  or  Vul- 
gate translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  made  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
study  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  was  by  this  borrowed  light, 
that  the  Latin  fathers  illuminated  the  western  hemisphere ; 
and,  when  the  age  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory  successively  passed  away,  this  was  the  light  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  next  dynasty  of  theologists,  the  school- 
men, who  carried  on  the  work  of  theological  disquisition  by 
the  aid  of  this  luminary,  and  none  other.  So  that,  either  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin,  it  was  still  the  Septuagint  Scriptures  that 
were  read,  explained,  and  quoted  as  authority,  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  hundred  years."* 

The  Septuagint  version  retained  its  authority,  even  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ :  when  the  Jews,  being  unable 
to  resist  the  arguments  from  prophecy  which  were  urged 
against  them  by  the  Christians,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 
the  benefit  of  that  authority,  began  to  deny  that  it  agreed 
with  the  Hebrew  text.  Further  to  discreait  the  character 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  instituted  a  solemn  fast,  on  the 
8th  day  of  the  month  Thebet  (December),  to  execrate  the 
memory  of  its  having  been  made.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
measure,  we  are  assured  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the 
former  part  of  the  second  century,  that  they  proceeded  to 
expunge  several  passages  out  of  the  Septuagint;  and  aban- 
doning this,  adopted  the  version  of  Aquila,  a  proselyte  Jew 

'  Bishop  Ilorsley's  Translation  of  Hosea,  Pref.  pp.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  2d 
edit. 

*  On  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  see  Chapter  iv. 
infra. 

5  Reeves's  Collation  of  the  Hebrevr  and  Greek  Texts  of  the  Psalms,  pp. 
22,23. 
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of  Sinopp,  a  city  of  Pontns;'  this  is  tho  translation  mentioned 
in  the  i'alnuid,  and  not  the  Septuagint,  with  which  it  has 
been  confounded.^ 

4.  The  fjreat  use,  however,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Jews  previously  to  their  rejection  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
constant  use  of  it  by  the  Christians,  would  naturally  cause  a 
multiplication  of  copies ;  in  which  numerous  errors  became 
introduced,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  neglicrence  or  in- 
accuracy of  transcribfrs,  and  from  glosses  or  marginal  notes, 
which  had  been  added  for  the  explanation  of  diflicult  words, 
bfdng  suffered  to  creep  into  the  text.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
growing  evil,  Oiugen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, 
undertook  the  laborious  task  of  coUatinfr  the  Greek  text  then 
in  use  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  with  other  Greek  transla- 
tions then  extant,  and  from  tlie  whole  to  produce  a  new  recen- 
sion or  revisal.  Twenty-eight  years  were  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  this  arduous  work,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
collected  manuscripts  from  every  possible  quarter,  aided  (it 
is  said)  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  Ambrose,  an  opulent 
man,  whom  he  had  converted  from  the  Valentinian  heresy, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  seven  copyists  and  several  persons 
skilled  in  caligraphy,  or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing.  Origen 
commenced  his  labour  at  Cassarea,  a.  d.  231 ;  and,  it  appears, 
finished  his  Polyglott  at  Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  pre- 
cisely known. 

This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by  various  names 
among  ancient  writers ;  as  TeirapUi,  Hexapla,  Odapla,  and 
Enneapla. 

The  Titrapla  contained  the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuaj^int,  and  Theodotion,  disposed  in  four 
columns  :'  to  these  he  aadcd  two  columns  more,  containing 
the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  characters,  and  also  in  Greek 
letters  ;  these  six  columns,  according  to  Epiphanius,  formed 
the  Hcxapla.  Having  subsequently  discovered  two  other 
Greek  ve  sions  o(  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  usually  called 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  added  them  to  the  preceding,  inserting 
them  in  their  respective  places,  and  thus  composed  the  Ucfa- 
jita ;  and  a  separate  translation  of  the  Psalms,  usually  called 
the  seventh  version,  being  afterwards  added,  the  entire  work 
has  by  some  been  termed  the  Enneapla.  This  appellation, 
however,  was  never  generally  adopted.  But,  as  the  two  edi- 
tions made  by  Origen  generally  bore  the  name  of  the  Tetra- 
jda  and  I  lexapla,  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  that  they  were  thus  called, 
not  from  the  number  of  the  columns,  but  of  the  versions, 
which  were  six,  the  seventh  containing  the  Psalms  only.'' 
Bauer,  aft.>r  Montfaucon,  is  of  opinion,  that  Origen  edited 
only  the  Tetrapla  and  Hcxapla ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
real  fact.  The  following  specimens  from  Montfaucon  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  construction  of  these  two  laborious 
works  :' — 

TETRAPLA. 
Gen.  i.  1. 


evpsvov  %-x 


rTMMAXOi,-. 

>      IfXO      f>CT19-M 


»*< 


eEOAOTIi>N. 

Ev  »fXi  SXTIO-SV 
J'lOJ  TOV  OUpxvO 
XX.  TIIWIIV. 


In  this  specimen  the  version  of-  Aauila  holds  the  first 
place,  as  being  most  literal;  the  secona  is  occupied  by  that 
of  Symmachus,  as  rendering  ad  sensitm  rather  than  ad  lile- 
rain  ,-  the  third  by  the  Septuagint,  and  the  fourth  by  Theodo- 
tion's  translation. 

«  On  this  subjpct  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Owen's  Inquiry  into  the 
nresent  Sute  of  tlic  Septuagint  Version,  pp.  29—87.  (8vo.  I.ondon,  1769.)  In 
pp.  126 — 138.  he  ha.s  proved  the  falsification  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  ver- 
sions of  .\(|iiila  and  iSyminachus. 

«  Prideaux,  Connection,  vol.  it  p.  50.  Lightfoot'a  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
SOC,  807. 

>  Tlie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  commenced  the  splendid  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  noticed  in  the  Bibliograpliical  Appeiidi.x  to  the  second  volume, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  first  column  of  (he  Tetrapla  contained  the  Koi.>i,  of 
Septuagint  text  commonly  in  use,  collated  with  Hebrew  manuscripts  by 
Origen,  and  that  t  he  other  three  columns  were  occupied  by  the  versions 
of -Vmiila,  Syiiuiiachus,  and  Theodotion- 

•  Dr.  Holmes  thinks  that  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  Hexapla  was 
not  the  Kii.r  as  then  in  use,  but  us  corrected  in  the  Tetrapla,  and  perhaps 
Improved  by  further  collations. 

>  OrigcnisUexapla.  Prgel-  Diss.  torn.  i.  p.  16. 
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The  original  Hebrew  being  considered  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the  text,  in 
point  of  closeness  and  fidelity,  determined  its  rank  in  the 
order  of  the  columns :  thus  Aquila's  version,  being  the  most 
faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the  sacred  text ;  that  of  Symma- 
chus occupies  the  fourth  column  ;  the  Septuagint,  the  fifth ; 
and  Theodotion's,  the  sixth.  The  other  three  anonymous 
translations,  not  containing  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, were  placed  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enne- 
apla, according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
discovered  by  Origen.  Where  the  same  words  occurred  in 
all  the  other  Greek  versions,  without  being  particularly  spe- 
cified, Origen  designated  them  by  A  or  AC,  Ac/tm,  the  rest ; 
— Oi  r,  or  the  three,  denoted  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion ; — O/  A,  or  the  four,  signified  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion ;  and  n,  Thtmf,  all  the  in- 
terpreters. 

The  object  of  Origen  being  to  correct  the  differences  found 
in  the  then  existing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  care- 
fully noted  the  alterations  made  by  him ;  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  might  consult  his  works,  he  made  use 
of  the  following  marks : 

(1.)  Where  any  passages  appeared  in  the  Septuagint,  that 
were  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  he  designated  them  by  an 
obelus  —  with  two  bold  points  :  also  annexed.  This  mark 
was  also  used  to  denote  words  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  added  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  either  for  the  sake 
of  elegance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sense. 

(2.)  To  passages  wanting  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  supplied  by  himself  from  the  other  Greek  versions,  he 
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prefixed  an  asterisk  x  with  two  bold  points  :  also  annexed, 
m  order  that  his  ad.litions  might  be  immediately  perceived. 
These  supplementary  jjassages,  we  are  informed  by  Jerome, 
were  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Theodolion's  translation; 
not  unfrequcnlly  from  that  of  Aquila;  sometimes,  thougli 
rarely,  from^the  version  of  Svmmachus;  and  sometimes 
from  two  or  three  together.  But,  in  every  case,  the  initial 
letter  of  each  translator's  name  was  placed  immediately  after 
the  asterisk,  to  indicate  the  source  whence  such  supplement- 
ary passage  was  taken.  And  in  lieu  of  the  very  erroneous 
Septuagint  version  of  Daniel,  Theodotion's  translation  of 
that  book  was  inserted  entire. 

(3.)  Further,  not  only  the  passages  wanting  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint were  supplied  by  Origen  with  the  asterisks,  as 
above  noticed,  but  also  where  that  version  does  not  appear 
accurately  to  express  the  Hebrew  original,  having  noted  the 
former  reading  with  an  obelus,  -r-,  he  added  the  correct  ren- 
dering from  one  of  the  other  translators,  with  an  asterisk 
subjoined.  Concerning  the  shape  and  uses  of  the  leniniacus 
•nd  hypolemniscus,  two  other  marks  used  by  Origen,  there 
is  so  g;"eat  a  difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  tliey  were.'  Dr.  Owen,  after 
JVIontfaucon,  supposes  them  to  have  been  marks  of  better  and 
more  accurate  rendering's. 

In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  compared  the  Samaritan  text 
with  the  Hebrew  as  received  by  the  Jews,  and  noted  their 
differences.  To  each  of  the  translations  inserted  in  his 
Hexapla  was  prefixed  an  account  of  the  author ;  each  had 
its  separate  prolegomena ;  and  the  ample  margins  were  filled 
with  notes.  A  few  fragments  of  these  prolegomena  and 
marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved ;  but  nothing  re- 
mains of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions. ^ 

Since  Origen's  time,  biblical  critics  have  distinguished 
two  editions  or  exemplars  of  the  Septuagint — the  Kwv«  or 
common  text,  with  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  as  it 
existed  previously  to  his  collation ;  and  the  Hexaplar  text, 
or  that  corrected  by  Origen  himself.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
was  this  great  man's  stupendous  work  buried  in  a  corner  of 
the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  on  account  of  the  very  great  ex- 
pense of  transcribing  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  private  individuals;  and  here,  perhaps, 
it  might  have  perished  in  oblivion,  if  Eusebius  and  Pampni- 
lus  had  not  discovered  it,  and  deposited  it  in  the  library  of 
Pamphilus  the  martyr  at  Caesarea,  where  Jerome  saw  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  As  we  have  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  Origen's  autograph  after  this  time,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  perished  in  the  year  653,  on  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  the  Araos ;  and  a  few  imperfect  fragments,  col- 
lected from  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Catena 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  a  work, 
which  in  the  present  improved  state  of  sacred  literature 
would  most  eminently  have  assisted  in  the  interpretation  and 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  As  the  Septuagint  version  had  been  read  in  the  church 
from  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  so  it  continued  to 
be  used  in  most  of  the  Greek  churches ;  and  the  text,  as  cor- 
rected by  Origen,  was  transcribed  for  their  use,  together  with 
his  critical  marks.  Hence,  in  the  progress  of  time,  from  the 
negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists,  numerous  errors  were 
introduced  into  this  version,  which  rendered  a  new  revisal 
necessary ;  and,  as  all  the  Greek  churches  did  not  receive 
Origen's  biblical  labours  with  equal  deference,  three  princi- 
pal recensions  were  undertaken  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  offer  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  was  the  edition,  undertaken  by  Eusebius  and 
Pamphilus  about  the  year  300,  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  with 
the  whole  of  Origen's  critical  marks ;  it  was  not  only  adopted 
by  the  churches  of  Palestine,  but  was  also  deposited  in  almost 
every  library.  13y  frequent  transcriptions,  however,  Origen's 
marks  or  notes  became,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  so 
much  changed,  as  to  be  of  little  use,  and  were  finally  omitted : 
this  omission  only  augmented  the  evil,  sinceeven  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  know  what  belonged 
to  the  translators,  or  what  were  Origen's  own  corrections ; 

>  Montfaucon,  Praelim.  ad  Hexapla,  torn.  i.  pp.  36—42.  Holmes,  Vetus 
TestamentumGraecum,  torn.  i.  Prffifat.  cap.  i.  sect,  i.— vii.  The  first  book 
of  Dr.  Holmes's  erudite  preface  is  translated  inio  English  in  the  Christian 
Observer  for  1821^  vol.  u.  pp.  544—548.  610—615.  676—683.  746—750. 

«  The  best  edition  of  the  remains  of  Origen's  Hexapla  is  that  of  Mont- 
faucon, in  two  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  1713.  On  the  character  and  value 
of  this^reat  work,  some  excellent  observations  may  be  found  in  a  disser- 
tation, by  Ernesti,  entitled  "Origen  the  Father  of  Grammatical  Interpreta- 
tion," translated  in  Hodge's  Biblical  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ^—260.  New 
Ifwrk,  1827.  r        /.  fp  ^^ 


and  now  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  hopeless  task  tc 
distinguish  between  ihem.  Contemporary  with  the  edition 
of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  was  the  recension  of  the  Ko/»», 
or  vulgate  text  of  the  Septuagint,  conducted  by  Lucian,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
A.  D.  311.  He  took  the  Hebrew  text  for  the  basis  of  his  edition, 
which  was  received  in  all  the  eastern  churches  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Antioch.  While  Lucian  was  prosecuting  his  biblical 
labours,  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  undertook  a  similar 
work,  which  was  generally  received  in  the  churches  of 
Egypt.  He  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  fewer  altera- 
tions than  Lucian ;  and  his  edition  is  cited  by  Jerome  as  the 
Exemplar  Altxandrinum.  Syncellus  ^  mentions  another 
revisal  of  the  Septuagint  text  by  Basil  bishop  of  Caesarea: 
but  this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  has  long  since 
perished.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  now  extant, 
as  well  as  the  printed  editions,  are  derived  from  the  three 
recensions  above  mentioned,  although  biblical  critics  are  by 
no  means  ajrreed  what  particular  recension  each  manuscript 
has  followed.'' 

6.  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  sacred  text  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  difterent  learned  men  ;  while  some  have  elevated  ' 
to  an  equality  with  the  original  Hebrew,  others  have  rated  it 
far  below  its  real  value.  The  great  authority  which  it  for- 
merly enjoyed,  certainly  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  high  degree  of 
consideration.  It  was  executed  long  before  the.  Jews  were 
prejudiced  against  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  and  it  was 
the  means  of  preparing  the  world  at  large  for  his  appearance, 
by  making  known  the  types  and  prophecies  concerning  him. 
With  all  Us  faults  and  imperfections,  therefore,  this  version 
is  of  more  use  in  correcting  the  Hebrew  text  than  any  other 
that  is  extant ;  because  its  authors  had  better  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  propriety  and  extent  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 

fuage  than  we  can  possibly  have  at  this  distance  of  time. 
'he  Septuagint,  likewise,  being  written  in  the  same  dialect 
as  the  New  Testament  (the  formation  of  whose  style  was 
influenced  by  it),  it  becomes  a  very  important  source  of  in- 
terpretation :  for  not  only  does  it  frequently  serve  to"  deter- 
mine the  genuine  reading,  but  also  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  particular  idiomatic  expressions  and  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  true  import  of  which  could  not  be  known  but 
from  their  use  in  the  Septuagint.^  Grotius,  Keuchenius, 
Biel,  and  Schleusner,  are  the  critics  who  have  most  success- 
fully applied  this  version  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  • 
Testament. 

II.  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,'^  will  justify  the  length  of  the  preceding  account  of 
that  celebrated  version  :  it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  no- 
tice the  other  ancient  Greek  translations,  which  have  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned  ;  viz.  those  of  Aquila,  Theodo- 
tion,  Symmachus,  and  the  three  anonymous  versions,  usually 
cited  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventli  versions,  from  which 
Origen  compiled  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla. 

1.  The  ycrsion  of  Aquila. — The  author  of  this  translation 
was  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Ponlus,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  sera  :  he  was  of  Jewish  de- 
scent; and  having  renounced  Christianity,  he  undertook  his 
version,  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  to  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  for 
their  assistance  in  their  disputes  with  the  Christians.  Yet 
he  did  not  on  this  account  pervert  passages  which  relate  to 
Christ  by  unfaithful  translations,  as  some  of  the  ancient 

'  Chronographia  ab  adamo  usque  ad  Dioclesianum,  p.  203. 

*  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  a  eojiious  and  interesting  account  of  the  editions 
of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  and  of  the  sources  of  the  Septuagint  text  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant.  Tom.  i.  Praif.  cap. 
i.  sect.  viii.  et  srq. 

»  In  the  Eclectic  Review  for  ISOO  (vol.  ii.  part.  i.  pp.  337—347.)  the  reader 
will  find  many  examples  adduced,  confirming  the  remarks  above  offered, 
concerning  the  value  and  importance  of  the  cieptuagint  version. 

«  "The  Book,"  says  the  profound  critic  Michaehs,  "most  necessary  to 
be  read  and  understood  by  every  man  who  studies  the  New  Testament,  is 
without  doubt,  the.  Scptuaginl ;  which  alone  has  been  of  more  service 
than  all  the  passages  from  the  profane  authors  collected  together.  It  should 
be  read  in  the  public  schools  by  those  who  are  destined  for  the  church ; 
should  form  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  university,  and  be 
the  constant  companion  of  an  expositor  of  the  New  Testament."  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  177. — "About  the  year  1785,"  says  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  (speaking  of  his  biblical  labours),  "I  began  to  read  the  Septua- 
gint regularly,  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  more  fully  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  study  of  this  version  served  more  to  expand 
and  illuminate  my  mind  than  all  the  tJieological  tcorks  I  had  ever  con- 
sulted. I  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  in  it,  before  I  was  convinced  that 
the  prejudices  against  it  were  utterly  unfounded  ;  and  that  it  was  ofincal 
culable  advantage  towards  a  proper  understanding  o/  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture."    Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary,  vol.  I.  General  Preface,  p.  xv. 
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Christian  writers  thoiijrht :  for  tlifi  examples  of  dcsijrnefl 
want  (jf  fuiclity,  wliicli  tlioy  produce,  are  ncthing  more  tliaii 
etymoloM-iciil  rni(t(;riii<rs,  or  expn  ssions  of  the  same  tliiisirs 
in  other  words,  or  various  readings,  or  else  his  own  mistakes. 
Professor  Jahn  fixes  the  date  of  this  version  to  the  interval 
between  the  years  DO  and  130  :  it  is  certain  that  Aowila  lived 
during  the  rei<(ii  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  tiiat  his  trans- 
lation was  executed  htifore  the  year  ICO  ;  as  it  is  ciunl  Ixjtii 
by  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  that  time,  and  by  Ire- 
noens  betwci  n  the  years  170  and  ITO.  In  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  .lews,  Abulia  renders  every  Hebrew  word 
by  the  nearest  eorrespondin};  Greek  word,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  jrcnius  of  the  Greek  language  :  it  is  therefore 
extremely  literal,  but  it  is  on  that  very  account  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it 
serves  to  show  the  readings  contained  in  the  lleljrew  manu- 
scripts of  his  time.  His  version  has  been  most  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  .lews,  by  whom  it  has  been  called  the  IJibrnu 
Veriti/,  as  if,  in  reading  it,  they  were  reading  the  Hebrew 
text  itself.  Nearly  the  same  judgment  was  formed  of  it 
by  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  fathers ;  who  must  he  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  this  version,  when  they  speak  of 
the  Hebrew.  ProAissor  Dalhe  has  collated  several  j)assages 
from  this  translation,  and  has  ajiplicd  them  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  tiie  pro])het  Hosea.'  As  the  result  of  his  comparison 
of  the  fragments  of  Aijuila  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  statt!S 
that  Aqiiila  had  nearly  the  same  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
text  wiiich  we  have.  Which  almost  constant  agreement 
cannot  be  observed  without  much  satisfaction ;  because  it 
supplies  an  argument  of  no  mean  importance  for  refuting 
the  charges  of  those  who  assert  that  the  modern  Hebrew 
text  is  very  greatly  corrupted.  The  fragments  of  Aquila 
and  of  the  other  Greek  versions  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, first  by  Flaminio  Nobili,  in  his  notes  to  the  Roman 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  and  after  him  by  Drusius,  in  his 
Vetcmm  Ititcrpretum  Grxcoruin  Fragvienta  (Arnheim,  1622, 
4to.) ;-  and  also  by  Monlfaucon  in  his  edition  of  Origcn's 
Hexapla  above  noticed.  According  to  Jerome,  Aquila  pub- 
lished.two  editions  of  his  version,  the  second  of  w  hich  was 
the  most  literal ;  it  was  allowed  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
Jews'  synagogues,  by  the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Novel 
of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

2.  Thkodotion  w-as  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  is  termed  by 
Jerome  and  Euscbius  an  Ebionite  or  semi-Christian.  He 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Aquila,  and  his  translation  is 
cited  by  .lustin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  the 
Jew,  wnich  was  composed  about  the  year  IGO.  The  version 
of  Theodotion  holds  a  middle  rank  between  the  servile  close- 
ness of  Aquila  and  the  freedom  of  Symmachus  :  it  is  a  kind 
of  revision  of  the  Septuagint  made  after  the  original  He- 
br«v,  and  supplies  some  deficiencies  in  the  Septuagint ;  but 
where  ho  translates  without  help,  he  evidently  snows  himself 
to  have  been  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Hebrew.  Theodo- 
tion's  translation  pf  the  book'  of  Daniel  was  introduced  into 
the  Christian  churches,  in  or  soon  after  the  second  century, 
as  being  deemed  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Septuagint. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  he  has  retainect  several 
Hebrew  words,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  among  the 
Ebionites,  such  as  <fs}ux.  Lev.  vii.  18. ;  /^ao-?**,  Lev.  xiii.  G. ; 
jt*M/^:«,  Deut.  xxii.  1). ;  and  ftf/;/x,  Isa.  Ixiv.  5. 

3.  Symmachus,  we  are  informed  by  Euscbius  and  Jerome, 
was  a  semi-Christian,  or  Ebionite,  for  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Epiphanius  (that  he  was  first  a  Samaritan,  then  a 
Jew,  next  a  Christian,  and  last  of  all  an  Ebionite)  is  gene- 
rally disregarded  as  unworthy  of  credit.  Concerning  the 
precise  time  when  he  flourished,  learned  men  are  of  different 
opinions.  Epiphanius  places  him  under  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus  II.  an  imriginary  emperor  ;  Jerome,  however,  express- 
ly states,  that  his  translation  appeared  after  that  of  Theodo- 
tion ;  and  as  Symmachus  was  evidently  unknown  to  Ircnaeus, 
who  cites  the  vei^ions  of  Acpiila  and  Theodotion,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  date  assigned  by  Jerome  is  the  true  one.  Monl- 
faucon accordingly  places  Symmachus  a  short  time  after 
Theodotion,  that  is,  about  the  year  200.  The  version  of 
Symmachus,  yvho  appears  to  have  published  a  second  edition 
or  it  revised,  is  by  no  means  so  literal  as  that  of  Aquila ;  he 
was  certainly  much  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  inter- 

«  Dissertatio  Philologico-Crilica  in  Aquila;  Rcliquias  Interpretationis 
Hosere  (Lipsise,  1757,  4to.);  which  isreprinled  in  p.  1.  et  seq.  of  Rosenmul- 
er'jj  Collection  of  his  "Opuscula  ad  Crisin  et  Interprelaiioncm  Veteris 
Testamenti,"  Lipsiae,  1796,  8vo. 

•  This  work  of  Drusius's  U  also  to  be  found  in  tlie  sixth  volume  of  Bishop 
Walton's  Poly glott. 


pretration  than  the  latter,  and  has  endeavoured,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  render  the  Hebrew  idioms  with  Creik  precision. 
Hiiuer^  and  Morns'"  have  given  specimens  of  the  utility  of 
this  version  for  illustrating  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Dr.  Owen  has  printed  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  according  to  the  Septuagint  version, 
together  with  the  Greek  translations  of  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  in  columns,  in  order  to  show  their  respective 
agreement  or  discrepancy.  This  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  on 
account  of  its  length  ;  but  the  following  observations  of  that 
eminent  critic  on  tneir  relative  merits  (fiunded  on  an  accurate 
comparison  of  them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  original 
Hebrew,  whence  they  were  made)  are  too  valuable  to  be 
disregarded.     He  remarks, 

1.  vVilh  respect  to  .Omiila,  (1.)  That  his  translation  is 
close  and  servile — abounding  in  Hebraisms — and  scrupulous- 
ly conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  text.  (2.)  Tiiat  the  author, 
notwithstanding  he  meant  to  disgrace  and  overturn  the  Sep- 
tuagint version,  yet  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it,  and 
fre([uently  to  borrow  his  expressions  from  it. 

2.  With  respect  to  T/ieodn/ion,  (l.)  That  he  makes  great 
use  of  the  two  former  versions — follovvino-  sometimes  t!ie 
diction  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  that  of^the  other — nay, 
often  commixing  them  both  together  in  the  compass  of  cne 
and  the  same  verse ;  and,  (2.)  That  he  did  notJ<eep  so  strictly 
and  closely  to  the  Septuagint  version  as  some  have  unwarily 
represented.'  He  borrowed  largely  from  that  cf  Aquila;  but 
adapted  it  to  his  own  style.  And"  as  his  style  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  lxx.  Origen,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
supplied  the  additions  inserted  in  the  Hexapla  chiefly  from 
this  version. 

3.  With  respect  to  Symmachus,  (1.)  That  his  version, 
though  concise,  is  free  and  paraphrastic — regarding  the 
sense  rather  than  the  words,  of  the  original;  2.  That  he  often 
borrowed  from  the  three  other  versions — but  much  oftener 
from  these  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  than  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  and,  (3.)  It  is  observed  by  Montfaucon,"  that  he 
kept  close  to  the  Hebrew  original ;  and  never  introduced  any 
thing  from  the  Septuagint,  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  his 
Hebrew  copy:  but  it  evidently  appears  from  verse  20. — 
where  we  read,  kjm  eyturo  curu; — that  either  the  observation  is 
false,  or  that  the  copy  he  used  was  diflierent  from  the  present 
Hebrew  copies.  Tne  30th  verse  has  also  a  reading — it  may 
perhaps  be  an  interpolation — to  which  there  is  nothing  answer- 
able in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  any  other  of  the  Greek  versions.' 

4.  5,  6.  The  three  anonymous  translations,  usually  called 
X\\e  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  derive  their  names  from 
the  order  in  which  Origen  disposed  them  in  his  columns. 
The  author  of  the  sixth  version  was  evidently  a  Christian : 
for  he  renders  Habakkuk  iii.  13.  {Thou  wentest  forth  for  the 
deliverance  of  thy  people,  even  for  the  deliverance  of  thine 
anointed  ones,«  in  the  following  manner:  E^»>.9«  tcw  (tus-ui 
TOY  \icv  j-cu  Six.  ihirou  Tcu  Xfia-nv  <tcv  ;  i.  e.  Thou  tuent est  forth  to 
save  thy  people  through  Jesus  thy  Christ.  The  dates  of  these  « 
three  versions  are  evidently  subsequent  to  those  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus :  from  the  fragments  collected 
by  Montfaucon,  it  appears  that  they  all  contained  the  Psalms 
and  minor  prophets ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  further  comprised  the 
Pentateuch  and  Song  of  Solomon ;  and  from  some  fragments 

of  the  fifth  and  seventh  versions  found  by  Bruns  in  a  Syriac 
Hexaplar  manuscript  at  Paris,  it  appears  that  they  also  coii- 
tainecl  the  two  books  of  Kings.  Bauer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
author  of  the  seventh  version  was  a  Jew. 

III.  Besides  the  fragments  of  the  preceding  ancient  ver- 
sions, taken  from  Origen's  Hexapla,  there  are  found  in  the 
margins  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  some  additional 
marks  or  notes,  containing  various  renderings  in  Greek  of 
some  passages  in  the  Old  Testament :  these  are  cited  as  the 
Hebrew,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  and  Hellenistic  versions,  and  as 
the  version  of  some  anonymous  author.  The  probable  mean- 
ing of  these  references  it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to 
notice. 

1.  The  Hebrew  (s  ECfuoi)  ii  supposed  by  some  to  denote 

»  Crilica  Sacra,  pp.  277,  2^. 

•  Acroases  Ilerueneulicx,  torn.  ii.  pp.  127,  128. 

»  Theodotion,  qui  in  ca-leris  cum  lxx  translatoribus  facit.  Hieron.  Ep 
ad  MarccU.  Licet  auteiu  Theodotio  \xx.  Interpretum  vestigio  fere  semper 
hareat,  &c.    Montf  Prael.  in  Hexapl.  p.  57. 

•  Ea  tainen  cautela  ut  Hebraicum  exemplar  unlcum  sequendum  sibi 
proponeret ;  nee  (|uidpiam  ex  editione  tUv  O.  ubicum  Hebraico  non  quad- 
rabat,  in  interprelalionem  suam  rcfunderet.     Prselim.  in  Hexapl.  p.  54. 

■<  Owen  on  the  Septuayint,  pp.  124—126. 

•  Archbishop  Newconie's  version.  The  authorized  English  translation 
runs  thus  :— "Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvaUon  of  thy  people,  even  for 
the  salvation  of  thine  anointed." 
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the  translation  of  Aquila,  who  closely  and  literally  followed 
the  Hebrew  text;  but  this  idea  was  refuted  by  Montfaucon 
and  Bauer,  who  remark,  that  after  the  reference  to  the  He- 
brew, a  reading  follows,  most  widely  differing  from  Aquila's 
rendering.  Bauer  more  probably  conjectures,  tliat  the  refer- 
ence 0  EC/jjuof  denotes  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  dift'ers. 

2.  Under  the  name  of  the  Syrian  (o  lujtoi^  are  intended  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  version  made  by  Sophronius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  from  the  very  popular  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Jerome,  who  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Syrian,  froixi  his  long  residence  on  the  confines 
of  Syria.  He  is  thus  expressly  styled  by  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  in  a  passage  cited  by  rhotius  in  his  Bibliotheca.' 

3.  The  Samaritan  (to  :iufAa.f,iniH.cv)  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  fragments  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Hebraeo-Samaritan 
text,  which  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  Greek  scholiast  so 
often  cited  by  Flaminio  Nobili,  and  in  the  Greek  Scholia 
appended  to  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  Consider- 
aote  doubts,  however,  exist  concerning  the  identity  of  this 
supposed  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan  text;  which,  if  it 
ever  existed.  Bishop  Walton  thinks,  must  be  long  posterior 
in  date  to  the  Septuagint,^ 

4.  It  is  not  known  to  which  version  or  author  the  citation 
0  EA^xvwif,  or  the  Hellenic,  refers : — the  mark  o  A^xcc,  or  o  Avi- 
»r/j£5t?sc,  denote's  some  unknown  author. 

Before  we  conclude  the  present  account  of  the  ancient 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  remains  that  we 
briefly  notice  the  translation  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  Library 
at  Venice,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Song 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and 
Prophecy  of  Daniel.  The  existence  of  this  version,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  buried  among  other  literary  treasures 
deposited  in  the  above-mentioned  library,  was  first  announced 
by  Zanetti  and  Bongiovanni  in  their  catalogue  of  its  manu.- 
scripts.  "The  Pentateuch  was  published  in  three  parts,  by 
M.  Ammon,  at  Erlang,  1790,  1791,  8vo.;  and  the  remaining 
books  by  M.  Villoison  at  Strasburgh,  1784,  Bvo.  The  ori- 
ginal manuscript,  Morelli  is  of  opinion,  was  executed  in  the 
14th  century;  and  the  numerous  errors  discoverable  in  it 
prove  that  it  cannot  be  the  autograph  of  the  translator.  By 
whom  this  version  was  made  is  a  question  yet  undetermined. 
Morelli  thinks  its  author  was  a  Jew :  Ammon  supposes  him 
to  have  been  a  Christian  monk,  and  perhaps  a  native  of  Syria 
of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century;  and  Bauer,  after  Zeigler, 
conjectures  him  to  have  been  a  Christian  grammarian  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  taught  Hebrew  by  a  Western 
Jew.  Whoever  the  translator  was,  his  style  evidently  shows 
him  to  have  been  deeply  skilled  in  the  different  dialects  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  have  been  conversant  with  the 
Greek  poets.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  date  when  this  ver- 
sion was  composed  :  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent biblical  writers,  place  it  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies :  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  supposed  the  author  of  it  to  have 
been  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
centuries.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  happy,  or  more 
judicious,  than  the  idea  adopted  by  this  author,  of  rendering 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  and  the  Chaldee 
in  its  corresponding  Doric."'  Dr.  Holmes  has  inserted  ex- 
tracts from  this  version  in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint.'' 

For  a  critical  notice  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second 
Volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  2. 

«  Page  205.  edit.  Hoeschelii.  »  Prol  c.  xi.  §  22.  pp.  553,  551. 

»  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  259. 

*  The  preceding  account  of  ancient  Greek  versions  is  drawn  from  Carp- 
Kov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  552—574. ;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  273—268.  ;  Er- 
nesti,  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  250 — 269. ;  Morus,  Acroa- 
Bes  Hermeneuticae,  torn.  ii.  pp.  120 — 117. ;  Bishop  Walton,  Prolegom.  c.  xi. 
4  19.  pp.  385—337.  ;  .lahn,  Introductio  in  Libros  SacrosVeteris  Foederis,  pp. 
66 — 70. ;  and  Masch's  edition  of  Lelong's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii. 
sect.  i.  pp.  220—229.  Montfaucon,  Prajl.  Diss,  ad  Origenis  Ilexapla,  torn.  i. 
pp.  46—73.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Coinmentationes  Theologicoe,  (pp. 
195—263.),  edited  by  MM.  Velthusen,  Kuinb'el,  and  Ruperti,  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  Clavis  Reliquiarum  Versionum  Graxarum,  V.  T.  by  Jolin 
Frederic  Fischer :  it  contains  only  the  letter  A.  A  specimen  of  a  new- 
Lexicon  to  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters,  and  also  to  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  constructed  as  to  serve  as  a  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament,  was  also  lately  published  by  M.  E.  G.  A.  Bockel,  at  Leipsic, 
entitled  Nova,  Clavis  in  Gracos  Interpretes  Veteris  Testavienti,  Scriptor- 
eaque  Apocryphos,  ita  adornata  ut  eliam  Lexici  in  Novi  Fwderis  Libros 
usum  prctbere  possit,  atgue  edilionis  Ixx  interpretum  hexaplaris,  sped- 
tnina,  4to.  1820.  (This  work  has  not  been  completed.)  Cappel,  in  his 
Critica  Sacra,  has  given  a  copious  account,  with  very  numerous  examples, 
of  the  various  lections  that  may  be  obtained  by  collating  the  Septuagint 
with  the  Hebrew  (lib.  iv.  pp.  491—766.),  and  by  collating  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  ancient  Greek  versions  (lib.  v.  cc.  1 
—6.  pp.  767—844.),  torn.  ii.  ed.  Scharfenberg. 


§  3.    ON   THE    AA'CIENT    ORIENTAL   VERSIONS    OF   THE    OLD    AND 
NEW    TESTAMENTS. 

I.  SrniAC    Vehsioks.      1.    Peschito,    or    literal   version. — 2, 
Philoxenian  version. — 3.  Karkaphensian  version. — 4.  SyrO' 
Estrangelo,   and  Palxstino-Syriac  version. — II.  EarPTiAK 
VEnsioif.      Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ammonian,   and  Basmuric.-^ 
III.  Ethiopic  Version. — IV.  Arabic  Versioss. — V.  Ae- 
MENiAjT  Version. — VI.  Persic  Versioxs. 
I.  Syriac  Versions. — Syria  being  visited  at  a  very  early 
period  by  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith,  several  trans- 
lations of  the  sacred  volume  were  made  into  the  language  of 
that  country. 

1.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Peschito  or  Literal 
(Versio  Simplex),  as  it  is  usually  called,  on  account  of  its 
very  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  from 
which  it  was  immediately  made.  The  mo.st  extravagant 
assertions  have  been  advanced  concerning  its  antiquity;  some 
referring  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  time  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  while  others  ascribe  it  to  Asa,  priest 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  a  third  class  to  the  apcstle  Thaddeus. 
This  last  tradition  is  received  by  the  Syrian  churches ;  but  a 
more  recent  date  is  ascribed  to  it  by  modern  biblical  philolo- 
gers.  Bishop  Walton,  Carpzov,  Leusden,  Bishop  Lowth, 
and  Dr.  Kennicott,  fix  its  date  to  the  first  century ;  Bauei 
and  some  other  German  critics,  to  the  second  or  third  century ; 
Jahn  fixes  it,  at  the  latest,  to  the  second  century ;  De  Rossi 
pronounces  it  to  be  very  ancient,  but  does  not  specify  any 
precise  date.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Michael- 
is,'  who  ascribes  the  Syriac  version  of  both  Testaments  to 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  the  Syrian  churches  flourished  most,  and 
the  Christians  at  Edessa  had  a  temple  for  divine  worship 
erected  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem :  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  would  be  without  a  version  of  the  Old 
'J'estament,  the  reading  of  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
apostles. 

The  Old  Testament  was  evidently  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  to  which  it  most  closely  and  literally  ad- 
heres, wdth  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  which  appear  to 
bear  some  afhnity  to  the  Septuagint :  Jahn  accounts  tor  this 
by  supposing,  either  that  this  version  was  consulted  by  the 
Syriac  translator  or  translators,  or  that  the  Syrians  afterwards 
corrected  their  translation  by  the  Septuagint.'^  Dr.  Credner, 
who  has  particularly  investigated  the  minor  prophets,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  is  of  opinion  that  the  translator  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  most  part  followed  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  at  the  same  time  consulted  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and 
Septuagint  Version.'  Leusden  conjectures,  that  the  transla- 
tor did  not  make  use  of  the  most  correct  Hebrew  mamiscripts, 
and  has  given  some  examples  which  appear  to  support  his 
opinion.  Dathe,  however,  speaks  most  positively  in  fa\*oiir 
01  its  antiquity  and  fidelity,  and  refers  to  the  Syriac  version, 
as  a  certain  standard  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  second  century ;  and  both  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott and  Professor  De  Rossi  have  derived  many  valuable 
readings  from  this  version.  De  Rossi,  indeed,  prefers  it  to 
all  the  other  ancient  versions,  and  says,  that  it  closely  follows 
the  order  of  the  sacred  text,  rendering  word  for  word,  and  is 
more  pure  than  any  other.  As  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  Syriac  version  was  made  about  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, it  might  be  made  from  Hebrew  MSS.  almost  as  old  as 
those  whicn  were  before  transcribed  into  Greek,  and  from 
MSS.  which  might  be  in  some  places  true  where  the  others 
were  corrupted.  And  it  w  ill  be  no  wonder  at  all,  if  a  version 
so  very  ancient  should  have  preserved  a  great  variety  of  true 
readings,  where  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  corrupted 
afterwards.     Dr.  Boothroyd  considers  this  version  to  be  as 

» Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  29 — 38.  Bishop  Marsh,  howeven 
in  his  notes,  has  controverted  the  arguments  of  Michaelis  (Ibid,  part  Ii.  pp. 
551—554.),  which  have  been  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurence  (Dissertation  upon  the  Logos,  pp.  67 — 75.),  who  has  examined  and 
refuted  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  objections. 

«  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  some  of  the  more  remarkable  coincidences 
between  the  Syriac  Bible  and  the  Greek  did  not  proceed  from  the  original 
translator,  but  from  a  supposed  improvement,  which  Jacob  of  Edessa 
undertook,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  of  which  important 
notices  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  67—99.  Am- 
sterdam edition.)  As  far  as  his  observation  extends,  the  Syriac  accords 
with  the  Greek  more  frequently  in  Ezekiel  than  in  the  other  books ;  h« 
has  also  made  the  same  observation  in  regard  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
yet  with  the  particular  and  unexpected  circumstance  that  the  Chaldee 
version  follows  the  Septuagint  still  more.  Michaelis,  Preface  to  his  Syriac 
Chrestomathy,  §  V.  translated  in  Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Lite- 
rature, p.  506.  New  York,  1829. 

'  Credner,  de  Prophetarum  Minerum  Vereionia  Syriacse  Indole,  Disser- 
tatio  I.  pp.  1,  2.  ea  Gottings,  1827,  8vo. 
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ancient,  and  in  many  respects  as  valuable,  as  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase ;'  and  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  he  has  shown  that  this  version  has  retained  numerous 
and  important  various  readiness.  To  its  general  fidelity 
almost  every  critic  of  note  bears  unqualified  approbation, 
although  it  is  not  every  where  equal ;  and  it  is  remarkably 
clear  and  strong  in  those  passages  which  attribute  characters 
of  Deity  to  the  Messiah.  Michaelis  and  Jahn  have  observed, 
that  a  different  method  of  interpretation  is  adopted  in  the 
Pentateuch  from  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles ;  and  Jahn  has  remarked  that  there  are  some 
Chaldee  words  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  also  in  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon :  whence 
they  infer  that  this  version  was  the  work  not  of  one,  but  of 
several  authors.  Further,  Michaelis  Iftis  discovered  traces 
of  the  religion  of  the  translator,  which  indicate  a  Christian 
and  no  Jew.  A  Jew  by  religion  would  not  have  employed 
the  Syriac  but  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  he  would  have  used 
the  Chaldee  Targums  more  copiously  than  is  observed 
in  most  books  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament.  This  a  Jew  by 
birth  would  have  done,  if  even  he  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity :  and  as  most  of  the  books  of  the  Syriac  Bible 
thus  evince  that  the  interpreter  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
Targums,  Michaelis  (whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Gesenius) 
is  of  opinion  that  the  translator  was  a  Christian;  and  their 

i'udgmenl  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  arguments  pre- 
xea  to  the  Psalms  were  manifestly  written  by  a  Christian 
author.  2 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  comprises 
only  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul  (including  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the 
first  Epistle  to  oaint  John,  Saint  Peter's  first  Epistle,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Saint  James.  The  celebrated  passage  in 
I  John  V.  7.,  and  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  m  adultery 
(John  viii.  2 — 11.),  are  both  wanting.  All  the  Christian 
sects  in  Syria  and  the  East  make  use  of  this  version  exclu- 
sively, which  they  hold  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  INIichaelis  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  the  very  best  translation  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament which  he  ever  read,  for  the  general  ease,  elegance, 
and  fidelity  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  It  retains, 
however,  many  Greek  words,  which  might  have  been  easily 
and  correctly  expressed  in  Syriac  :  in  Matt,  xxvii.  alone  there 
are  not  fewer  than  eleven  words.  In  like  manner  some  Latin 
words  have  been  retained  which  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  manners  and  cus- 
toms. This  version  also  presents  some  mistakes,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  words  of  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  it  was  imn\ediately  made.  For  instance,  in  render- 
ing into  Syriac  these  words  of  Acts  xviii.  7.,  Onomati 
lOr2TOr  2EBOMENOr,  the  interpreter  has  translated  Titus 
instead  of  Justus,  because  he  had  divided  the  Greek  in  the 
following  manner : — Onoma  mors  TOr  SEBOMENOr.^ 

An  important  accession  to  biblical  literature  was  made,  a 
few  years  since,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  to  whose 
assiduous  labours  the  British  church  in  India  is  most  deeply 
indebted  :  and  who,  in  his  progress  among  the  Syrian 
churches  and  Jews  of  India,  discovered  and  obtained  nume- 
rous ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  One  of  these, 
which  was  discovered  in  a  remote  Syrian  church  near  the 
mountains,  is  particularly  valuable  :  it  contains  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  engrossed  with  beautiful  accuracy  in  the 
Estrangelo  (or  old  Syriac)  character,  on  strong  vellum,  in 
large  folio,  and  having  three  columns  in  a  page.  The  words 
of  every  book  are  numbered  :  and  the  volume  is  illuminated, 
but  not  after  the  European  manner,  the  initial  letters  having 
no  ornament.  Though  soiliewhat  injured  by  time  or  neglect, 
the  ink  being  in  certain  places  obliterated,  still  the  letters 
can  in  general  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  impress  of  the 
pen,  or  from  the  partial  corrosion  of  the  ink.  The  Syrian 
church  assigns  a  high  date  to  this  manuscript,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir.  Yeates,  who  has  published  a  collation  of  the 

•  Biblia  Hebraica,  vol.  i.  Pref.  pp.  xv.  xrl. 

»  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  623—626. ;  Leusden,  Philologus  Hebraco- 
Mixtus,  pp.  67—71.;  Bishop  Xowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  p.  xci. ;  Dr.  KcnnlcoH, 
Diss.  ii.  p.  355.;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  30S — 320. ;  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet. 
FcEd.  pp.  75,  76. ;  De  Rossi,  Varia;  Lectiones  ad  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  prol.  p. 
xxxii. ;  Dathe,  Opuscula  ad  Crisiii  et  Interpretationecn,  Vet.  Test.  p.  171. ; 
Kortholt,  de  Versionibus  Scripturae,  pp.  40—45. ;  Walton,  Proleg  c.  13.  pp. 
593.  el  seq.  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  of  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp. 
396,  397.  first  edition.  Gesenius,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah  (in  German),  Theil.  ii.  §  12.  3.  or  pp.  429,  430.  of  the  Essays  £ind 
Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature,  published  at  New  York. 

*  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  343. 
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Pentateuch,^  was  written  about  the  seventh  centurj'.  lo 
looking  over  this  manuscript.  Dr.  Buchanan  found  the  very 
first  enuMidation  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed  by  Dr.  Kenni 
cott,5  which  doubtless  is  the  true  reading. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott;  but,  being  taken 
from  an  imperfect  MS.,  its  deficiencies  were  supplied  by 
Gabriel  Sionita,  who  translated  the  passages  wanting  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  has  4)een  unjustly  charged  witlt 
having  translated  the  whole  from  the  Vulgate.  This  text 
was  reprinted  in  Bishop  "Walton's  Polyglott,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  apocryphal  books.  There  nave  been  numerous 
editions  of  particular  parts  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament, 
which  are  minutely  described  by  Masch.^  The  principal 
editions  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  are  noticed  in  the  IBiblio- 
grapl..ical  Appendix,  Vol.  If. 

The  Pescnito  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Moses  of  Mardin,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  the  Maronite  Christians, 
in  1552,  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  acknowledge  the  papal  su- 
premacy in  the  name  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  commissioned  to  procure  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment. This  was  accomplished  at  Vienna  m  1555,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Moses  and  Albert  Widmanstad,  with  the 
assistance  of  William  Postell,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  This  Edit  to  Frinceps  is  in  quarto. 
The  Syriac  New  Testament  has  since  been  printed  several 
times. 

There  is  also  extant  a  Syriac  version  of  the  second  Epistle 
of  Saint  Peter,  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  wnich  are  wanting  in 
the  Peschito:  these  are  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  Mar 
Abba,  primate  of  the  East,  between  the  years  535  and  552. 
The  translation  of  these  books  is  made  from  the  original 
Greek ;  but  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  possessed  but  an 
indifferent  knowledge  of  the  two  languages. 

2.  The  Philoxenian  or  Syro-Philoxenian  version  de- 
rives its  name  from  Philoxenus,  or  Xenayas,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  or  Mabug  in  Syria,  a.  d.  488 — 518,  who  employ- 
ed his  rural  bishop  ^Ckorepiscopus)  Polycarp,  to  translate  the 
Greek  New  Testament  into  Syriac.  This  version  was 
finished  in  the  year  508,  and  was  afterwards  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  a.  d.  616.  Michaelis  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  a  third  edition ;  and  a  fourth  is  attri- 
buted to  Dionysius  Barsalibaeus,  who  was  bishop  of  Amida 
from  1166  to  1177.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were 
only  two  editions — the  ori^nal  one  by  Polycarp,  and  that 
revised  by  Thomas  of  Harkel ;  the  single  copy  of  th^Bour 
Gospels,  with  the  alterations  of  Barsalibaeus,  in  the  t^Htih 
century,  being  hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  new  edition. 
This  version  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  : 
it  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley  published  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament 
(in  1761),  three  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  received  thirty 
years  before  from  Amida  in  Mesopotamia.  Though  age  and 
growing  infirmities,  the  great  expense  of  printing,  and  the 
want  of  a  patron,  prevented  Dr.  Ridley  from  availing  him- 
self of  these  manuscripts ;  yet  having,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  Syriac  language,  he  eniployed  himself  at  intervals  m 
making  a  transcript  of  the  Four  Gospels.  These,  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  White,  were  pul> 
lished  by  him  with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  in  1778,  in 
two  volumes  4to.,  at  the  expense  of  the  deleg^ates  of  the 
Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.  In  1779,  Professor  vVhite  pub- 
lished from  the  same  press  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  1804,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
also  in  4to.,  and  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation. 

The  Philoxenian  version,  though  made  immediately  from 
the  Greek,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Peschito,  both  in  the  ac- 
curacy with  w-nich  it  is  executed,  and  also  in  its  style.  It 
is,  however,  not  devoid  of  value,  "  and  is  of  real  importance 
to  a  critic,  whose  object  is  to  select  a  variety  of  readings, 

*  In  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xil.  pp.  171—174.  there  is  an  account  of 
Mr.  Yeates's  Collation  ;  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  same  Journal,  pp.  273—275. 
343 — 350.  there  is  given  a  very  interesting  c^scription  of  the  ssyriac  manu- 
script above  noticed.  A  short  account  o(^ it  also  occurs  in  Dr.  Buchanan's 
"  Christian  Researches,"  respecting  the  Syrians,  pp.  229—231.  (edit.  1811.) 

'  Gen.  iv.  8.  And  Cain  said  unto  Abel  his  brother, Let  us  go  down  into 
Ike  plain.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  this  disputed 
addition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Septuagint,  and  Vulpata 
Versions,  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott. 

•  Bibl.  Sacr.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  sect  iv.  pp.  61—71. 
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with  the  view  of  restorine  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek 
original :  for  he  may  be  fuTly  assured,  that  every  phrase  and 
expression  is  a  precise  copy  of  the  Greek  text  as  it  stood  in 
the  manuscript  from  which  the  version  was  made.  But,  as 
it  is  not  prior  to  the  sixth  century,  aad  the  Peschito  was 
written  either  at  the  end  of  the  first,  or  at  the  be<rinning  of 
the  second  century,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  know  the  read- 
ings of  the  Greek  manuscript  that  was  used  in  the  former, 
than  those  of  the  original  emflbyed  in  the  latter.''' 

3.  The  Karkapiiensian  Version,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  is  a  recension  of  the  Peschito,  or  old  Syriac  version 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  executed  towards  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  by  l)avid,  a  Jacobite  monk,  residing  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Aaron  on  mount  Sigari  in  Mesopotamia, 
whence  the  appellation  Karkaphcmiaa  (signifying  mountain) 
is  derived.2  We  are  informed  by  the'  learned  Professor 
Wiseman,  who  has  most  minutely  investigated  the  history 
and  literary  character  of  this  recension,  that  the  basis  of  its 
text  is  the  Peschito  or  Versio  Simplex,  with  the  printed 
copies  of  which  it  bears  a  close  athnity ;  except  that  proper 
names  and  Gra^co-Syriac  words  are  accommodated  to  the 
Greek  orthography,  or  to  that  adopted  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  his  revision  of  the  Philoxenian  version.  Some  eminent 
critics  have  thought  that  the  Karkaphensian  version  was 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians;  Dr.  Wiseman,  however, 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  of  Monophysite  or  Jacobite 
origin  -^  but  his  opinion  is  doubted  by  Professor  Lee.'' 

4.  Of  the  OTHER  Syriac  Versions,  the  Syro-Estrangelo 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Palsstino-Syriac  ver- 
sion of  part  of  the  New  Testament,  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  deserve  a  brief  notice. 

[i.]  The  Syro-Estrangelo  version,  also  called  the  Syriac 
Hexaplar,  is  a  translation  of  Origen's  Hexaplar  edition  of 
the  Greek  Septuagint ;  it  was  executed  in  the  former  part 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  its  author  is  unknown.  The 
late  Professor  De  Rossi,  who  published  the  first  specimen 
of  it  at  Panna,  in  1778,  does  not  decide  whether  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Mar-Abba,  James  of  Edessa,  Paul  Bishop 
of  Tela,  or  to  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  Assemanni  ascribes  it 
to  Thomas,  though  other  learned  men  affirm  that  he  did  no 
more  than  coUafe  the  Books  of  Scripture.  This  version, 
however,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
especially  in  those  passages  in  which  the  latter  differs  from 
the  Hebrew.  A  MS.  of  this  version  is  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  comprising  the  Books  of  Psalms,^  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Soji^  of  Solomon,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Hosea,  Amos,  pfabakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zec^Hkih,  ^lalachi,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Isaiah :  it  also 
conrailB  the  obelus  and  other  marks  of  Origen's  Hexapla ; 
and  a  subscription  at  the  end  states  it  to  have  been  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek  copy,  con-ected  by  Eusebius  him- 
self, with  the  assistance  of  Pamphilus,  from  the  books  of 
Origen,  which  were  deposited  in  the  library  of  Caesarea. 
The  conformity  of  this  MS.  with  the  account  given  by 
Masius,  in  the  preface  to  his  learned  Annotations  on  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  affords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  is  the  second  part  of  the  MS.  described  by  him  as  then 
being  in  his  possession,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  From  this  version  M.  Norberg  edited 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  1787, 4to  Londiiii 
Gothorum :  and  M.  Bugati,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  at  Milan, 
1788,  4to.5 

[ii.]  ThetPALiESTiNo-SYRiAc,  or  Syriac  Translation  of 
Jerusalem,  was  discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome 
by  M.  Adler,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
not  an  entire  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  a 
Lecti&narium,  or  collection  of  detached  portions,  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  services  of  the  church  on  Sundays  and 


>  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  parti,  p.  68.  To 
Bishop  Marsh's  Notes,  iljid.  part  ii.  pp.  5.33 — 58.5.  we  are  chielly  indebted  for 
the  preceding  account  of  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  See 
also  Ilug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  372—1^.  Dr.G.  H.  Bernstein's  Disser- 
tation on  Thomas  of  Ilarlcel's  Revision  of  the  Syro-Philoxeniau  Version, 
eiitilled  De  Versiouc  Novi  Testanienti  Syriaca  Heracleensi  Commentatio. 
Lipsiae,  18'22,  4to. 

»  Dr.  Wiseman's  Ilorae  Syricee,  torn.  i.  pp.  236—240.  compared  with 
pp.  162, 163.  Romze,  1828,  8vo. 

»  Ibid.  torn.  i.  pp.  2:34,  235.  In  this  learned  work,  Dr.  Wiseman  has  de- 
scribed a  valuable  manuscript  «f  the  Karkaphensian  recension,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  and  has  given  notices  of  some 
other  MSS.  of  this  recension. 

♦  Prolegomena  in  Biblia  Polyglotta Londinensia Minora.  Prol.  III.  sect.  iii. 
p.  40. 

•  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  58—60.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  76 — 78. 
Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lix.  pp.  452—4.51.  Some  other  Syriac  versions 
of  less  note  are  described  by  Masch,  ul  supra,  pp.  60—62. 


festival  days.  It  is  written  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee  dialect 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  evidently  made  in  a  Roman  province; 
for  in  Matt.  xx\ni.  -27.  the  word  a^^^trta^iu,  soldiers,  is  ren 
dcred  by  N'on  (Romia),  as  if  the  translator  had  never  heara 
of  any  soldiers  but  Romans ;  and  in  the  same  verse  o-jri/^*, 
hand  or  coliort,  is  rendered  by  the  Latin  word  cadra,  ntodj?. 
These  and  other  indications  afford  reason  to  think,  that  the 
manuscript  contains  a  translation  made  from  the  Greek,  in 
Palestine;  it  was  written  at  Antioch,  and  from  all  these 
circumstances,  this  version  has  been  denominated  the  Jeru- 
salem-Syriac  Version.  Dr.  Scholz  states  that  its  text  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  This 
manuscript  has  not  yet  been  collated  throughout.^ 

II.  Egyptian  Versions. — From  the  proximity  of  Egypt 
to  Juda;a,  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was 
very  early  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
whose  language  was  divided  into  three  dialects — the  Coptic, 
or  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt;  the  Sakidic,  or  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt;  and  the  Basmnouric,  a  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bashmour,  a  province  of  the  Delta. 

The  Coptic  language  is  a  compound  of  the  old  Egyptian 
and  Greek;  into  which  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
from  the  Septuagint,  perhaps  in  the  second  or  third  century, 
and  certainly  before  the  fifth  century.  Of  this  version,  the 
Pentateuch  was  published  by  Wilkins  in  1731 ;  and  a  Psal- 
ter, with  an  Arabic  translation,  by  the  congregation  de  Pro- 
pas;anda  Fide,  at  Rome,  in  1744  and  1749.' 

In  the  Sahidic  language  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  was 
published  by  Miinter  at  Rome  in  1786;  and  Jeremiah,  ch. 
IX.  17.  to  ch.  xiii.,  by  Mingarelli,  in  Reliquise  Egyptiorum 
Codicum  in  Bibliotheca  Naniana  asservatsc,  at  Bologna,  in 
1785.  The  late  Dr.  Woide  was  of  opinion  that  both  the 
Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  were  made  from  the  Greek. 
They  express  the  phrases  of  the  Septuagint  version;  and 
most  of  the  additions,  omissions,  and  transpositions,  which 
distinguished  the  latter  from  the  Hebrew,  are  discoverable 
in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions. 

The  Coptic  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1716,  in  4to.,  by  Daniel  Wilkins,  a  learned 
Prussian,  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  executed  prior  to  the  third  century ;  but  his  opinion  has 
been  controverted  by  many  learned  men,  and  particularly  by 
Louis  Picques,  who  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century.  Professor 
Hug,  however,  has  shown  that  it  could  not  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  time  of  Hesychius,  nor  before  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.^  The  celebrated  passage  (1  John  v.  7.) 
is  wanting  in  this  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac-Peschito, 
and  Philoxenian  translations.  From  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Woide,  it  appears  that  the  Coptic  inclines-more  to  the  Alex 
andrian  than  the  Sahidic — that  no  remarkable  coincidence  is 
to  be  found  between  the  Coptic  or  Sihidic,  and  the  Vulgate, 
— and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  former  has 
been  altered  or  made  to  conform  to  the  latter.  Its  text  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

Concerning  the  age  of  the  Sahidic  version  critics  are  not 
yet  agreed.  Dr.  Woide,  however,  has  shown  that  it  was 
most  probably  executed  in  the  second  century ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  In  a  dissertation  on  this  version,  written 
in  the  German  language,  and  abridged  by  Bishop  Marsh,^ 
Dr.  W.  observes,  that  there  are  now  in  existence  two  Sahidic 
manuscripts, — one  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr. 
Askew,  the  other  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Bruce.  Tne  foraier  contains  a  work  entitled 
Sophia,  and  written  by  Valentinus,  in  the  second  century. 
This  manuscript  contains  various  passages  both  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  coincide  with  the  fragments 
of  the  Sahidic  version  now  extant ;  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  Sahidic  version  of  the  whole  Bible  not  only  existed 
so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  but  that  it 
was  the  same  as  that  of  which  we  have  various  fragments, 
and  which,  if  put  together,  would  form  perhaps  a  complete 
Sahidic  version  of  the  Bible.    The  other  manuscript  to  wnich 


«  CelWrier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  180,  181.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol. 
i.  pp.  386—389.  Scholz,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  Proleg.  p.  cxxiv.  A  notice  of 
the  principal  editions  of  the  Syriac  version  is  given  in  the  Bibliographical 
Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  3.  [i.] 

■•  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  182—190.  Jahn,  p.  81.  The  only  perfect  copy 
of  the  Coptic  Bible  now  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mon- 
sieur Marcel.  See  M.  Cluatremere's  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Lit- 
terature  d'Egypte,  p.  118.  In  pp.  114,  115.  134,  135.  this  learned  writ^  has 
specified  various  portions  of  the  Coptic  version  which  are  preserved  m  the 
great  libraries  on  the  Continent.    - 

«  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

>  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  595,  6W. 
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Dr.  Woide  appeals,  contains  two  books,  the  one  entitled 
P.(/?xoc  Tdf  ynuTac,  the  other,  B//2>,if  >,:j;f»  aT«  /uurm^icr.  Now 
that  this  was  writton  by  a  Gnostic,  as  well  as  the  otiior  ma- 
nuscript, appears  botli  from  the  title  and  the  contents,  and 
tlierefore  it  is  concluded  that  the  author  lived  in  the  second 
century.  And  as  various  passages  are  quoted  in  it  both  from 
the  Old  and  Nrw  Testaments,  Dr.  Woide  deduces  the  same 
inference  as  from  the  fnreoroinjT.  Of  this  version  some  frap- 
inents  of  the  Gospels  of  Mattiicw  and  John  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Minorarelli,  in  a  work  cMilhd  yj-Jgi/ptiorum  Vudcitm 
Jirliffuisc,  Veneliinin  Bibliotliccd  Naniunda.sscrvat!r.  (Bonoiiiae, 
1785,  4to.)  Hut  the  completest  collection  of  fra^ents  of 
this  versidii  is  tliat  prepared  for  tlie  pres6  by  the  late  Dr. 
Woide,  who  did  not  live  to  publish  tliem.  The  work  was 
completed  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F'ord,  from  the  Cla- 
rendon Press,  at  Oxforil,  in  folio,  1793,  as  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  W.'s  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  .Scholz 
states  that  it  aonrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  that 
It  has  many  readings  either  peculiar  to  itself,  or  in  common 
with  the  Latin  versions.^ 

From  the  diH'erence  of  their  readings,  and  from  thecircum- 
Btance  that  additions  in  the  one  are  omitted  in  the  other, 
Bishop  Marsh  infers  that  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  are  inde- 
pendent versions,  both  made  from  the  original  Greek.  Both, 
therefore,  may  he  quoted  as  separate  evidence  for  a  reading 
in  the  Greek  Testament. 

Besides  the  versions  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  dialects. 
Father  Georgi  discovered,  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Car- 
dinal Borgia,  some  fragments  of  a  version  written  in  a  still 
different  Egyptian  dialect,  which  he  calls  the  Ammgxian 
Dialect.  It  contains  only  1  Cor.  vii.  3G. — ix.  IG.  and  xiv. 
3.?. — XV.  33.  Some  fragments  of  a  Bashmourico-Coptic 
Version  of  the  Old  and  jNew  Testaments,  discovered  in  the 
Borman  Museum  at  Velitri,  were  published  by  M.  Engel- 
breth  at  Copenhagen,  in  1816.  Dr.  Frederick  Muntcr  has 
printed  the  Sahidic  and  Ammoniac  texts  of  1  Ccr.  ix.  10 — 16. 
m  his  Coinmen/atio  de  Indole  Versionis  Novi  Ttsfamenti  Sahi- 
dicx  (4to.  Hafnia?,  178ii),  in  parallel  columns,  in  order  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  similarity  or 
difference  between  the  tv/o  versions.  On  account,  however, 
of  the  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  orthography  of  single 
words,  he  is  not  disposed  to  assign  to  the  Ammoniac  the 
name  of  a  separate  dialect.  On  considering  the  region 
where  this  dialect  seemed  to  be  vernacular,  he  was  inclined 
for  several  reasons  to  fix  upon  the  Oases,  particularly  the 
Ammonian  Oasis,  whence  he  called  it  the  Ammonian 
Dialect :  but  Professor  Hug,  who  has  investigated  the  hypo- 
thesis of  various  learned  men,  is  of  opinion  that  the  fragments 
in  question  may  possibly  exhibit  tlie  idiom  of  Middle  Etrypt. 
M.  Quatremere,  however,  prefers  the  appellation  of  tne 
Oasitic  Dialect  to  that  of  casmuric.^  This  version  was 
probably  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.^ 
•  III.  The  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  from  the  Septuagint :  although  its 
author  and  date  are  unknown,  yet,  from  the  marks  of  unques- 
tionable antiquity  which  it  hears,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  executed  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
Gospels  it  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension. Some  peculiar  readings  occur  in  this  translation : 
but,  where  it  seems  to  be  exact,  it  derives  considerable  autho- 
rity from  its  antiquity.  Only  a  few  books  and  fragments  of 
this  version  have  been  printed.  The  first  portions  of  the 
Ethiopic  Scriptures  that  appeared  in  print  were  the  Psalms 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  edited  at  Rome,  by  John  Potken, 
a.  d.  1513.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Frumentius,  who,  about  the 
year  330,  first  preached  Christianity  in  Ethiopia.  In  1518, 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rome  by  some  Abyssi- 
nian priests,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  London 
Polyglott:  hut  as  the  manuscripts  used  in  the  Roman  edition 
were  old  and  mutilated,  the  editors  restored  such  chasms  as 
appeared  in  the  text,  by  translations  from  the  Latin  Vuljrate. 
These  editions,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  value,  as  they  do 
not  present  faithful  copies  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic  text; 
whicn,  according  to  Professor  Hug,  exhibits  the  appearance 
either  of  several  versions  being  united  in  one  copy,  or  of 

«  Scholz,  Nov.  Test.  toin.  i.  Prolog,  p.  csrvii. 

a  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  76 — 81.  pari  ii.  pp.  586—597. 

'  Recherches  sur  la  I.anoue  et  Littcrature  de  I'E^pte.  p.  2iB.  The 
whole  of  his  fifth  section,  which  treats  on  tlie  Oasmuric  dialect,  is  highly 
interestlns  and  valuable. 

<  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  417 — 123.  Foranotice  of  the  editions  or 
published  fragments  of  the  several  Egyptian  versions,  see  llie  Bibuocra- 
FHiCAx.  AppsNcts  to  VoL  U  Pabt  L  Chap.  I.Sect.  V.  §3.  [iv.] 


several  MSS.  (belonging  to  different  recensions)  being  quoted 
in  the  composition  01  this  version.' 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  expect  that,  in  no  long  time 
the  gift  of  the  entire  Ethiopic  Scriptures  will  be  imparted  to 
Abyssinia.  A  manuscript  copy  of  this  version,  in  fine  pre 
servation,  has  been  purchased  by  the  committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  From  a  memoir  on  tliis  manuscript  by 
Professor  Lee,  we  learn,  that  it  contains  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  written  on  vellum,  in  a  bold  and  mas- 
terly hand,  in  two  columns  on  each  pawe.  The  length  of  the 
page  is  that  of  a  large  quarto ;  the  width  is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  volume  contains  285  folios,  of  which  the  text  covers 
282,  very  accurately  written,  and  in  hi^h  preservation.  On 
the  first  page  is  written,  in  Ethiopic,  the  invocation  usually 
found  in  the  books  of  the  eastern  Christians  :  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Then  follows  an  account  of^  the  contents  of  the  book,  written 
in  Latin  by  some  former  possessor,  and  a  date  a.  d.  1596, 
20th  September.  On  the  reverse  of  the  first  folio  is  found  a 
tiible,  not  unlike  the  tables  of  genealogy  in  some  of  our  old 
English  Bibles,  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  show  the 
hours  appointed  for  certain  prayers.  Then  follows  the  Book 
of.  Genesis,  as  translated  from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  third  folio  is  the  following  inscription 
in  Arabic  :  "The  poor  Ribea,  the  son  of  Elias,  wrote  it:  O 
wine !  to  which  nothing  can  be  assimilated,  either  in  reality 
or  appearance  :  O  excellent  drink  !  of  which  our  Lord  saiti, 
having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  giving  thanks,  'This  is  my 
blood  for  the  salvation  of  men.' "  Folios  7.  and  8.  have 
been  supplied,  in  paper  by  a  more  modern  hand.  On  the  re- 
verse 01  folio  8.  is  a  very  humble  attempt  at  drawing,  in  the 
figure  of  a  person  apparently  in  prayer,  accompanied  by  an 
inscription  in  Ethiopic  at  tne  side  of  the  figure:  "In  the 
prayers  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to''  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
am  I,  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  presented  in  the  power  of  the 
Trinity,  a  weak,  infirm,  and  defiled  sinner.  Let  them  im- 
plore Christ."  Under  the  drawing,  in  Ethiopic:  "In  the 
same  manner,  every  slayer  that  slays  Cain,  will  I  repay  in 
this ;  and  as  he  slew,  so  shall  he  be  slain."  On  the  reverse 
of  folio  98.,  at  the  end  o/  the  Book  of  Exodus,  are  two 
figures,  somewhat  similar,  but  rather  better  drawn,  and  seem- 
ingly by  the  writer  of  the  manuscript ;  and  in  another  place 
or  two  there  are  marginal  ornaments.  At  the  end  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  this  inscription  in  Ethiopic  :  "The  repetition  of 
the  law,  which  God  spake  to  Moses.  Numbered  5070' 
(words).  Intercede  for  your  slave  Isaac." — At  the  end  of 
the  volume:  "Pray  for  those  who  laboured  in  this  book;  and 
for  your  slave  Isaac,  who  gave  this  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy." 
Then  follows  an  inscription,  in  Arabic  :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  vSon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God. 
O  Lord,  save  thy  people  from  every  evil !  O  our  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  speaker  to  men  !  O  holy  people,  remember  youi 
slave  Isaac,  the  poor :  God  shalf  remember  you  in  the  mer- 
cies of  this  book.  Pray,  if  God  be  willing,  that  I  may  be 
fiermitted  to  see  your  face.  And  pray  for  me,  the  sinner, 
'ardon  my  sins,  O  Lord !  and  let  my  body  be  buried  in 
Mount  Sion."  Then  follows,  in  Ethiopic:  "That  our  ene- 
mies may  not  say  of  us,  'We  have  conquered  them :'  be  ye 
prudent.     We  have  given  you  a  lamp.     Be  ye  the  culture.^ 

Sow  ye  the  flock :  reap  and  rejoice." A  few  lines 

have  been  erased.  '1  nen  follows  .  .  .  .  "  me,  Isaac,  the 
poor,  in  your  prayers.  It  was  completed  in  Betli  Gabbaza, 
of  Axuma.  In  thy  name,  O  Lord,  nave  I  planted,  that  thou 
place  me  not  in  any  other  place  except  Slount  Sion ;  the 
mount  of  Christ;  the  house  of  Christians.  Let  them  not 
be  forgotten  in  your  prayers,  who  have  read  and  testified  to 
you.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  this  my  offering  for  me  thy  servant, 
the  poor;  and  preserve  all  these  books  which  I  offer,  that  the 
bretliren,  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  comforted.  And 
pray  for  me,^  forpet  me  not  in  the  holy  offices,  and  in  prayer, 
that  we  may  all  sUmd  before  God  in  the  terrible  day  and 
hours.     Tliai  it  might  not  be  written  that  we  were  wanting, 

»  Jahn,  p.  81.  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  140—143.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
95—98.  610-€14.  Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  4i!&-^2S.  Walton,  Prol.  xv.  §§10—12. 
pp.  679—1)85.  Kortholt,  pp.  298—301.  In  Mr.  Brace's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
416—420.  (Svo.  edit.)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ethiopic  biblical 
books. 

«  As  this  inscription,  which  occurs  on  the  supplied  leaves,  savours  of  the 
errors  ol^the  Koniish  church,  it  was  probably  written  by  some  Abyssinian 
Romani.st-  The  inscriptions  of  Isaac,  the  WTiter  of  the  MS.,  though  muti- 
lated, and«ometimes  obscure,  secra  free  from  these  errors.  The  figure 
of  St.  Peter,  mentioned  below,  was  probably  traced  by  the  same  hand. 

'  It  is  customary  amone  the  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Ethiopians,  to  number 
the  words  in  the  books  of  Scripture. 

•  In  most  of  the  eastern  churches,  it  is  tiie  practice  to  enumerate  their 
saints  in  a  certain  part  of  tlic  Liturgy.  ^ 
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[Part  I.  Chap.  IIL 


I  have  previously  sent  and  given  you  this  for  the  warfare  of 
the  testimony.  Intercede,  and  bless.  And  also  for  the  re- 
freshing of  the  record  of  the  Fathers  :  and  also  for  Cueskam," 
the  queen  of  the  sons  of  Abyssinia ;  that  they  may  be  coni- 
forted,  and  thence  convert  our  region — may,  moreover,  mi- 
grate into  other  regions,  and  restore  Jerusalem  : — and  for  the 
Calvary  of  Mary.  Let  them  praj  for  me.  Let  it  be  pre- 
served as  the  widow's  mite,  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  them  not 
sell  or  exchange ;  nor  let  them  carry  it  away ;  nor  let  them 

cause  it  to  be  placed  elsewhere.     And "  the  rest  is 

wanting.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  book  was  written  at 
Axnma,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia;  and  that  it  was  sent 
by  Isaac,  to  the  Abyssinians  residing  in  Jerusalem.     No  date 


appears  in  the  manuscript  itself.  It  is,  probably,  about  300 
years  old.  On  the  reverse  of  fol.  285.  is  a  drawing  intended 
to  represent  Andrew  the  Apostle,  with  the  book  of  the  Gos- 
pels in  one  hand,  and  the  keys  in  the  other.  Some  less  in- 
genious draftsman,  however,  has,  by  means  of  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  vellum,  traced  out  this  fi^re  on  the  first  page 
of  this  folio,  and  given  the  name  of  Peter  to  his  humble 
representation.  He  has  thus  succeeded  in  assigning  to 
St.  Peter  the  first  place,  and  also  in  bestowing  on  him  the 
keys.  Against  this  picture  of  Peter  is  placed  his  age,  120 
years. 

The  following  fac-simile  represents  part  of  the  remarka- 
ble prophecy  of  Balaam.^ 


Num.  XXIV.  17. 


-  •«  ®  *»  ^*  H j&^<Gr»n=^ 


I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now:  I  shall  call  Mm  blessed,  but  he 
ts  not  near .-  there  shall  arise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  from 
Israel  shall  it  arise .-  and  he  shall  destroy  the  ambassadors  of 
Moab,  and  shall  take  captive  all  the  children  of  Scth. 

This  precious  manuscript  has  been  carefully  transcribed, 
and  in  182G  the  four  Gospels  were  edited  by  T.  P.  Piatt,  Esq. 
M.A.  They  were  printed  with  a  fount  of  types,  cast  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  the 
matrices  (preserved  at  Frankfort)  of  the  celebrated  Ethiopic 
scholar  John  Ludolph  ;  whose  types,  as  used  in  his  printed 
works,  have  been  highly  approved  by  the  Abyssinians.^ 

IV.  Arabic  Versions. — Although  the  Christian  religion 
was  preached  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  the 
East,  at  an  early  period,  yet  it  never  was  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt:  for  even  the 
temple  at  Mecca  was  a  heathen  temple  till  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed. Historical  evidence,  therefore,  concerning  the 
Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  tenth  century,  when 

1.  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  at 
Babylon,  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Arabic  :  of  this  version  the  Pentateuch  was  printed 
at  Constantinople,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1546,  in  Hebrew 
characters ;  and  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  in 
Arabic  letters. — ^The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  published  by 
Paulus  in  8vo.  at  Jena,  in  1790,  1791.  Jahn,  after  Simon, 
observes,  that  its  style  is  not  pure.     Saadias  is  also  said  to 

'  The  name  of  a  region,  a  sea,  and  a  mountain,  in  Ethiopia ;  so  cele- 
brated, as  to  be  esteemed  by  the  Ethiopians  as  preferable  to  even  Sinai  or 
Mount  Olivet;  and,  as  tradition  says,  whitlier  Joseph  and  Mary,  v? ith  the  child 
Jesus,  betook  themselves,  making  it  their  residence  for  some  time,  after 
the  flight  into  Egypt.  Castell,  sub  voce.— Ludolf,  sub  voce,  says  it  is  the 
name  of  a  monastery  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  always  had  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Copts  and  Ethiopians ;  and  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided with  his  mother,  when  he  fled  from  Herod. 

■»  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  pp.  188,  189. 

»  For  a  notice  of  such  parts  of  the  Ethiopic  version  ot^  the  Scriptures 
as  have  been  printed,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  V(fl.  11.  Part 
I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  3.  [v.];  and  for  other  particulars  relative  to  this  Ver- 
sion the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Piatt's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Bib- 
lical Manuscripts  in  the  Uoyal  Library  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  &c.  London.  lSi3,  4to. 


have  translated  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  :  a  manu- 
script containing  Job  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Librarj'  : 
Cod.  Huntington.  No.  511.  The  remaining  books  of  this 
translation  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  Besides  this, 
there  are  several  other  Arabic  versions  extant,  made  imme- 
diately from  the  Hebrew,  either  by  Jews,  Samaritans,  or 
Christians,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal ;  viz. 

2.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  puolished  by 
Erpenius  at  Leyden,  in  1622,  4to.,  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  thirteenth  century  by  some  African  Jew,  who* 
has  very  closely  adhered  to  the  Hebrew. 

3.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  printed  in 
the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Bauer, 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  Its  author  and  date  are  not 
known. 

4.  The  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Prophecy  of  Daniel, 
were  translated  by  Saadi  Ben  Levi  Asnekot,  who  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century :  they  are  extant 
only  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,''  and  are  of  very  little 
value. 

Besides  these  versions,  the  Arab  Christians  have  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Job  (printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglotts),  and  two  versions  of  the  Psalms,  still  in  MS., 
which  were  respectively  made  from  the  Peschito  or  Old 
Syriac  version.  All  the  Arabic  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Job),  which  are 
printed  in  those  Polyglotts,  were  executed  from  Hesychius's 
recension  of  the  Septuamnt.  The  Psalms,  inserted  in 
Justiniani's  Polyglott  Psalter,  and  Gabriel  Sionita's  Arabic 
Psalter,  were  made  from  Lucian's  recension  of  that  version  : 
and  the  Arabic  Psalter,  printed  at  Aleppo  in  1706,  4to.,  fol- 
lows the  Melchitic*  recension  of  the  lxx.6 

«  Cat.  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  iii.  num.  5505. 

»  The  Melchites  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant, 
who,  though  not  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church.  They  were  called  Melchites,  that  is,  Royalists,  by  their 
adversaries,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  account  of  their  implicit  submission 
to  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.    Mosheiin's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  note  {m). 

6  Carpzov.  Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  640— 644.  Bauer,  Crit.Sacr.  pp.321— 324.  iaXxo, 
Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  78-80.    Masch,  part  Ii.  »oL  i.  pp.  103—110. 


Sect.  III.  §  4.] 


There  are  many  Arabic  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, besides  those  which  have  appeared  in  print:  for  since 
the  Arabic  language  supplanted  the  Syriac  and  Egyptian, 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  countries  where  these  had  been  spo- 
ken, have  been  obliged  to  annex  Arabic  translations  to  the 
ancient  versions,  which  are  no  longer  understood.  These 
Arabic  translations  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  between  the  seventh  and  tlie  eleventh  centuries  : 
in  general  they  were  not  all  executed  from  the  original  text, 
but  from  the  versions  which  they  were  intended  to  accom- 
pany. Thus  some  which  are  placed  together  w'lth  the  Greek 
text  liave  been  made  from  the  (ireek,  while  others  have  been 
made  from  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  and  even  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.' 

V7  The  Armenian  Version  of  the  Old  Testanrjent  was 
made  from  the  Alexandrian  Septuagint :  its  author  was  Mies- 
rob,  who  invented  letters  fully  expressive  of  the  Armenian 
tongue,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  altered  accord- 
ing to  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  and  according  to 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Uscan,  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  was 
specially  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  superintend  the  edition  there 
printed  in  16GG.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
ascribed  jointly  to  Miesrob,  and  to  the  patriarch  Isaac  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  tke  fifth  century.  It  was  twice 
translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  then  from  the  Greek ;  and  that 
the  copies  now  extant  were  made  from  the  latter  language,  is 
evident  from  their  containing  those  books  of  the  New  'testa- 
ment which  were  never  admitted  into  the  Peschito  or  ancient 
literal  Syriac  version.  This  version,  in  the  opinion  of  Seiiiler, 
is  of  great  importance,  as  faithfully  representing  the  Greek 
iMSS.  wiience  it  was  made  :  but  Michaclis  observes,  that  it 
would  be  an  inestimable  treabure,  had  it  descended  to  us  un- 
altered by  time  and  superstition.  It  has  in  several  instances 
been  made  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by  Haitho  or  Hetiiom, 
sovereign  of  the  Lesser  Armenia  from  a.  d.  12-2t  to  1270, 
who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  skilled  in  the 
Latin  language.^ 

VI.  Persic  Versions. — Although  we  have  no  authentic 
account  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Persian  nation  to 
Christianity,  yet  we  are  informed  by  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret,  that  the  Scriptures  were  very  anciently  translated  i.^to 
the  Persian  language.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  nny 
fragments  of  this  ancient  version  are  extant.  The  Persic 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  executed  by  Jacob  Bon 
Joseph  surnamed  Tawosi  or  Tusi,  from  Tus,  acity  of  Persia, 
whicli  anciently  possessed  a  celebrated  Jewish  academy. 
Tlie  precise  time  when  he  lived  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  have  lived  earlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century,  because  in  Gen.  x.  10.  for  Bubel 
he  has  substituted  Babylon,  which  city  was  not  founded  until 
A.  D.  7G-3  by  the  caliph  Almansor.  The  Persian  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  is  for  the  most  part  faithfully  rendered, 
was  first  printed  by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople  in  1546,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias  Gaon. 
From  this  Constantinopolitan  edition  the  Persian  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  transcribed  into  the  Persian  characters  by 
the  eminent  orientalist  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Hyde,  who  added 
a  very  close  Latin  translation,  and  suppliea  between  brackets 
the  words  necessary  to  fill  up  the  cnasms  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  negligence  either  of  the  original  copyist  or  of 
the  printer  at  Constantinople. 

Bishop  Walton  further  mentions  two  Persic  versions  of 
the  Psalms — one  by. a  Portuguese  monk  at  Ispahan  in  the 

iear  1018,  and  another  by  some  Jesuits  from  the  Vulgate 
.atin  version. 3  These  are  yet  in  manuscript. 
There  are  extant  two  Persian  Versions  of  the  four  Gospels, 
tlie  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  which  was  first  printed  in 
the  London  Polyglott,  by  Bishop  W'alton,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  PococKe,  dated  a.  d.  1314  :  it  was 
made  from  the  Syriac,  having  sometimes  retained  Syriac 

«  Michaclis  (vol.  ii.-part  i.  pp.  SI— 9.5.)  and  Hug  (vol.  i.  pp.  430 — 154.)  have 
gone  fsiUy  into  the  history  ol'  the  Arabic  versions.  For  a  notice  of  the 
principal  editions  of  them,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appekdix  to  Vol.  II. 
Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  3.  [ii.] 

a  Jahn,  p.  82.  Masch,  pp.  169—173. ;  Kottholt,  pp.  304,  305.  On  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tlic  Armenian  church  in  India,  see  Dr.  Buchanan's  "Christian 
Researclies,"  pp.  341—346.  Semler,  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Interpretationem,  p.  69.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  98—105. 614—617.  Hug, 
vol.  i.  pp.  394—399. 

«  Walton,  ProK  xvi.  §§  6—8.  np.  692—695.  Kortholt,  c.  xix.  pp.  301-303. 
Jahn,  p.  SO.  Rosenmiiller,  de  Versione  Pentateuchi  Persica  Commentatio, 
pp.  4—10.  Lipsiee,  1813,  For  an  account  of  editions  consult  Masch,  part 
ii.  viol  i.  pp.  158—164 
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w'ords,  and  subjoined.a  Persian  translation.    The  other  Per- 
sian translation  was  edited  by  Wheloc,  and  after  his  decease 
by  Pierson,at  London,  in  1652—57,  after  a  collation  of  three 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  from  the  Greek.* 


manuscripts. 


ON   THE  ANCIENT  WESTERN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


I.  .Ancient  Latin  versions  of  the  Scriptures. — I.   Of  the  old 
Italic    or  ANTE-HiKnoxriniAN  veiisiox. — 2.  Jlccoimt  of. 
the  Jiiblical  labours  arid  Latin  fersion  of  Jehomk. — 3.   Of 
the  Vl-loatk  VER8I0X  and  its  reviaio?ts. — 4.  Critical  value 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version. — II.  Gothic  tersion. — III. 
Sclavonic  versiox. — IV.  Anglo-Saxon  version. 
I.  Ancient  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 
1.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  tera,  the  Latin 
was  gradually  supplanting  the  Greek  as  a  general  language, 
and  it   soon  might  be  called  the  language  of  the  western 
church.     From  the  testimony  of  Augustine,'  it  appears  that 
the  Latin  church  possessed  a  very  great  number  ot  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  at  the  first  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, and  whose  authors  were  unknown;  and  that,  in  the 
primitive  times,  as  soon  as  any  one  found  a  Greek  copy,  and 
thought  himself  sufliciently  versed  in  both  languages,  he 
attempted  a  translation  of  it.^     In  the  course  of  time,  this 
diversity  of  translation  produced  much  confusion,  parts  of 
separate  versions  being  put  together  to  form  an  entire  com- 

Eosition,  and  marginal  notes  oeing  inserted  into  the  text : 
ut  one  of  these  Latin  translations  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
more  extensive  circulation  than  the  others,  and  for  several 
ages  was  preferably  used,  under  the  name  of  the  Veiiis  Itala 
or  old  Italic,  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  fidelity.'  This 
version,  which  in  the  time  of  Jerome  was  received  as  ca- 
nonical, is  by  him  termed  sometimes  the  Vulgate  and  some- 
times the  Old,  in  opposition  to  the  new  translation  undertaken 
by  him.  He  mentions  no  other  version.  The  Old  Italic  was 
translated  from  the  Greek  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
in  the  New,  there  being  comparatively  few  members  of  the 
Western  church  who  were  skilled  in  Hebrew.  From  the 
above  cited  expressions  of  Augustine,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  old  Italic  version  was  made  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  ara;  but  the  New  Testament  could  not  have 
been  transhited  into  Latin  before  the  canon  had  been  formed. 


eminent  critics  to  conjecture  that  the  authors  of  this  transla- 
tion were  Jews  converted  to  Christianity .8  There  is,  however, 
every  reason  to  believe,  thatlt  was  executed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century  :  "at  least  it  was  quoted  by  Tertullian 
before  the  close  of  that  century.  But,  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  alterations,  either  designed  or  accidental, 
which  were  made  by  transcribers  of  the  Latin  Bible,  were 
become  as  numerous  as  the  alterations  in  the  Greek  Bible, 
before  it  was  corrected  by  Origen.''^ 

2.  To  remedy  this  growing°evil,  Jerome,  at  the  request, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  undertook  to  revise 

«  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105,  106.  617—619.  Semler,  p.  69.  Walton,  Prol. 
c.  xvi.  s  9.  pp.  095,  696.    Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  3S9— 393. 

»  Augustine,  de  Doctr.  Christ.  1.  ii.  c.  11. 

•  Tliese  various  ancient  Latin  versions,  which  ar^  frequently  termed 
AiUeHicronymiaii,  and  of  the  manuscripts  of  wliich  some  valuable  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  writings  oi  the  Faihers,  were 
written  in  the  barbarous  I-atin,  and  frequently  dilfered  greatly.  One  sin- 
gle e.xanijile,  out  of  many  that  nnght  be  offered,  will  suffice.  Col.  ii.  15.  as 
cited  by  Hilary  (de  Trin.  lib.  I.  c.  Ii),  runs  thus :— "Exutus  carneni  ex 
IKJlestates  osluntui  fecit,  triuniphatis  iis  cum  fiducia  in  semet  ipso."  The 
same  passage,  as  cited  by  Augustine  (contraFaustum,  lib.  xvi.  c.  29.),  stands 
thus :— "  Exutus  se  carnem  principatus  ct  polestales  exemplavit  fiducialiter 
triumphatus  eos  in  semet  ipso."  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  Hue. 
vol.  i.  ])p.  451-456. 

1  Augustine,  de  Doct.  Christ.  I.  ii.  c.  15.  This  passage  of  Augustine  is 
suspected  to  be  incorrect,  and  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Bcntley,  Ernesti,  Lard- 
ner,  and  other  critics,  thinks  that  we  ought  to'rcad  iUa  for  Ilala.  (Michae- 
lis, vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  623.  See  also  Dr.  I-ardncr's  Work's,  vol.  v.  pp.  115, 
116.)  But  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  no  manuscript,  and  is  also  con- 
tradicted by  the  context  of  Augustine.  M.  Breyther,  who  has  examined 
the  various  conjectures  and  arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  reading  of  Wa,  determines  in  favour  of  Itala  as  the  genuine 
reading.  (Dissert,  de  vi  quam  antiquissimse  versiones;  quae  extant,  in  crisin 
Evang.  IV.  habeant,  pp.  13—24.)  Prof.  Hug  also  determines  in  favour  of 
Itala.  (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  460,  461.) 

«  '-The  learned  and  ingenious  Eichhorn,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  supposes  that  the  first  I.atin  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  in 
Africa;  where  I.aiin  alone  being  luiderstood,  a  translation  was  more  neces- 
sary; where  the  I.atin  version  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration;  and 
where,  the  language  being  spoken  with  less  purity,  barbarisms  might  have 
been  more  easily  introduced  than  in  a  provincial  town  in  Italy.-'  Bp. 
Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  6SB. 

>  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  66, 
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this  translation,  and  make  it  more  corformable  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  He  executed  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
according  to  the  Hexaplar  text  of  Origen,  which  he  went  to 
Caesarea  to  consult,  and  the  New  Testament  after  the  origi- 
nal Greek;  and  completed  his  task  a.  d.  390  or  391.  Of  this 
revision,  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  (which  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  our  times),  together  with  the  Chronicles, 
Proverbs,  Ecclcsitistes,  and  vSong  of  Solomon,  are  all  that 
■were  ever  published;  Jerome's  manuscripts,  comprising  the 
remaining  books  of  Scripture,  being  lost  or  destroyed  through 
the  wilful  negligence  or  fraud  of  some  individual  whom  he 
has  not  named.'  But  before  Jerome  had  finished  his  revisal, 
he  had  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  in  order  that  the  Western  Christians, 
who  used  this  last  language  only,  might  know  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  thus  be  the  better  qualified  to 
engaore  in  controversial  discussions  with  the  Jews. 

S.'^rhis  version,  which  surpasses  all  former  ones,  was 
executed  at  different  times,  Jerome  having  translated  particu- 
lar books  in  the  order  requested  by  his  friends.  We  learn 
from  Augustine,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  churches  by 
deorees,  for  fear  of  offending  weak  persons :  at  length  it  ac- 

?[uired  so  great  an  authority  from  the  approbation  it  received 
rom  Pope  Gregory  I.,  that  ever  since  the  seventh  century  it 
has  been  exclusively  adopted^  by  the  Komish  church,  under 
the  name  of  the  Vulgate  version  :  and  a  decree  of  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or- 
dained that  the  Vulgate  alone  should  be  esteemed  authentic  (a 
very  ambiguous  term,  which  ought  to  have  been  more  precise- 
ly defined  than  the  members  of  that  assembly  chose  to  define 
it),  i7i  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  in  disputations,  in 
preaching,  and  in  expounding,  and  that  no  one  should  dare  to 
reject  it  under  any  pretext  whatever.  "  Upon  this  ground 
many  contended  that  the  Vulgate  version  was  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit;  at  least  was  providentially  guarded  against 
all  error ;  was  consequently  ot  divine  authority,  and  more  to 
be  regarded  than  even  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts. 
And,  in  efiect,  the  decree  of  the  Council,  however  limited 
and  moderated  by  the  explanation  of  some  of  their  more  ju- 
dicious divines,  has  given  to  the  Vulgate  such  a  liigh  degree 
of  authority,  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  translation 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  original ;  for  the  learned  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  trans- 
lations of  Scripture  in  the  modern  languages,  instead  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  profess  to  translate  the  Vulgate. 
When,  indeed,  they  find  the  Vulgate  very  notoriously  defi- 
cient in  expressing  the  sense,  they  do  the  original  Scriptures 
the  honour  of  consulting  them,  and  take  the  liberty,  by  fol- 
lowing them,  of  departing  from  their  authentic  guide ;  but, 
in  general,  the  Vulgate  is  their  original  text;  and  they  give 
us  a  translation  of  a  translation ;  by  which  second  transfu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  another  tongue,  still  more 
of  the  original  sense  must  be  lost,  and  more  of  the  genuine 
spirit  must  evaporate."^ 

The  universal  adoption  of  Jerome's  new  version  through- 
out the  Western  church  rendered  a  multiplication  of  copies 
necessary ;  and  with  them  new  errors  were  introduced  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  the  intermixture  of  the  two  versions  (the 
Old  Italic  and  Jerome's  or  the  Vulgate)  with  each  other. 
Of  this  confusion,  Cassiodorus  was  the  principal  cause,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  written  in  parallel  columns,  that  the  old 
version  might  be  corrected  by  the  Vulgate ;  and  though 
Alcuin  in  the  eighth  century,  by  the  command  of  Charle- 
magne, provided  more  accurate  copies,  the  text  again  fell  into 
such  confusion,  and  was  so  disfigured  by  innumerable  mis- 
takes of  copyists — (notwithstanding  the  efibrts  made  to  cor- 
rect it  by  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  by  Cardinal  Nicholas,  and  some  other  divines, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ries),— that  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  materially 
ditfer  from  the  first  printed  editions. 

Robert  Stephens  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  remedy 
this  confusion,  by  publishing  his  critical  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate in  1528, 1532,  1534, 1540,''  and  particularly  in  1545  and 

«  Jerome,  Ep.  64.  ad  Au!;ustin. 

»  With  the  exception  of  the  Psalms;  which  being  daily  chanted  to  music 
in  the  ciiurcli  service,  made  it  difficult  to  introduce  alterations.  The  Old 
Italic  Psalter,  as  corrected  by  Jerome,  has  theretbre  heen  used  ever  since 
tlie  time  of  Gregory  1.  Tlie  apocryphal  bool?s  of  Baruch,  Ecelesiasticus, 
Wisdom,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  are  also  retained  from  the  old 
Latin  version. 

»  Bp.  Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  Prel.  Diss.]<.  Ixxiii. 

*  The  edition  of  1540  was  Stephens's  principal  edition  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate ;  as  his  edition  of  1550  was  his  principal  edition  of  the  Greek.  In 
magnificence  it  surpasses  every  edition  of  the  Vulgate  that    ever  was 


1516.  These,  especially  the  last,  having  incurred  the  cen- 
sures of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  John  Hentenius,  a  di- 
vine of  Louvain,  was  employed  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of 
the  Vulgate :  this  he  accomplished  in  1547  in  folio,  having 
availed  liimself  of  Stephens's  previous  labours  with  great 
advantage.  A  third  corrected  edition  was  published  by  Lucas 
Brugensis,  with  the  assistance  of  several  other  divines  of 
Louvain,  in  1573,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  was  also 
reprinted  in  1586  in  4to.  and  8vo.,  with  the  critical  notes  of 
Lucas  Brugensis.  In  the  mean  time  Pius  IV.  commanded 
some  divines  of  the  Romish  church  to  collect  and  to  collate 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts  which  they  could  procure.  This 
collation  was  continued  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V., 
who  further  caused  the  original  text  to  be  consulted.  Under 
Gregory  XIII.  the  work  ceased,  but  it  was  resumed  and 
completed  under  the  auspices  of  Sixtus  V. ;  who  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  it,  and  coxrected  the  proofs  of  the 
edition  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1590,  in  folio.  The 
text  thus  revised  vSixtus  pronounced  to  be  the  authentic  Vul- 
gate, which  had  been  the  object  of  inquiry  in  the  Council  of 
Trent;  and  ordained  that  it  should  be  adopted  throughout 
the  Romish  church.  But,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the 
Pope,  this  edition  was  discovered  to  be  so  exceedingly  in- 
correct, that  his  successor  Gregory  XIV.  caused  it  to  be 
suppressed ;  and  Clement  VML,  the  successor  of  Gregory 
in  the  pontificate,  published  anot/ier  authentic  Vulgate  in 
1592.  This,  however,  differs  more  than  any  other  edition 
from  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  mostly  resembles  that  of  Lou- 
vain. These  fatal  variances  between  editions,  alike  promul- 
gated by  pontiffs  claiming  infallibility,  have  not  passed  un- 
noticed by  Protestant  divines,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
them  in  a  manner  that  sensibly  affects  the  church  of  Rome ; 
especially  Kortholt,  who  has  at  great  length  refuted  the  pre- 
tensions of  Bellarmine  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,*  and  our  learned  countryman  Thomas  James, 
in  his  Bellum  Fapale,  sive  Concordia  Jjiscors  Sixti  V.  (Lon- 
don, 1600,  4to.),  who  has  pointed  out  very  numerous  addi- 
tions, omissions,  contradictions,  and  other  differences  between 
the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions.^  From  this  very  curious 
and  now  rare  volume  the  following  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  editions  are  selected  and  ar- 
ranged : — 

1.  Clauses  omitted  in  the  Sixtine,  but  inserted  in  the  Clemen- 

tine Bible. 

Num.  XXX.  11.     Uxor  in  donio  viri,  Sfc.  to  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Prov.  XXV.  24.     Melius  est  scdere  in  angulo  domatis,  4"C 
Lev.  XX.    9.     Pairi  matrique  inaledixit. 
Judg.  xvii.  2,  3.     Reddidit  ergo  eos  viatri  sum,  SfC. 
1  Kings  iv.  21.     QmIo,  capta  est  area  Dei. 
3  Kin^s  (sair.e  as  our  first)  xii.  10.     Sic  hqueris  ad  eos. 
2  Chron.  ii.  10.     £1  vini  vigenti  miUia  metretas. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Ut  impleretur  quod  dictum  est  per  prophetam  dicen- 
tem.,  diviserunt  sibi  vestimc7ila  mea,  et  super  veslevi 
Jiieam  viiserunt  sortcm. 

2.  Clauses  or  words  introduced  into  the  Sixtine,  but  omitted  iu 

the  Clementine  Bible. 

1  Sam.  xxiv.  8.     Vivit  dominus,  quia  nisi  domimis  percusserit  eum,  nut 

dies  ejus  venerit  ut  moriatur,  uut  dcscendens  in 
prcbliuvi  periret  ;  propitiv^  mihi  sit  dominus  ut  non 
mittain  m,anum  meam  in  Christum  Domini. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  6.    Ex  multis  annis  salvosfaciens  tuos  et  omnia  tua. 
2  Sam.  vi.  12.     Dixitque  David,  ibo  et  reducam  arcam. 

2  Sam.  viii.  8.    De  quo  fecit  Salomo  omnia  vasa  area  in  templo  et 

mare  a^ieuni  et  columnas  et  altare. 

2  Sam.  xix.  10.    Et  concilium  totius  Israel  venit  adregem. 

Prov.  xxiv.  ult.     Usque  quo  piger  dermis  1  iisque  quo  de  somno  con- 
surges. 
Ilab.  i.  3.     Quare  resj)icis  contemplores  et  taces  concutcante  impio 
justiorein  se  I  Et  fades  hoinines  quasi  pisces  m,ari», 
et  quasi  reptilia  non  habentia  ducem. 
Matt.  xxiv.  41.    Duo  in  lecto,  umcs  nssumetur,  et  unus  relinqueter. 
Acts  xiv.  6.    Et  cofnniota  est  omnis  multitudo  in  doctrma  eorttm, 
Paulus  autem,  ^c. 
Acts  xxiv.  13,  19.     Et  appre/ieviderunt  me  clamantes  et  dicentes,  tolle  ini- 
rtiicum  nostrum.. 


printed;  and  it  is  likewise  of  great  value  to  a  critic,  as  it  contains  a  copious 
collection  of  various  readings  from  thirteen  Latin  manuscripts,  and  three 
of  the  early  editions.  Father  Simon  (Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  Test. 
ch.  xi.  p.  130.)  calls  it  "un  chefWoiuvre  en  fait  de  Bible;"  and  (p.  131.) 
he  terms  this  edition  "la  meilleure  et  des  toutes."  Hentenius,  in  iiis  pre- 
face to  the  Louvain  edition,  calls  it  "  accuratissima  et  castigatissima 
Bihlia."  (See  also  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le- 
long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  187.)  The  title-page  prefixed 
to  the  New  Testament  bears  the  date  of  1539;  though  that  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Old  Testament  is  dated  1540.  (Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  p. 
254.  note.)  It  is  by  this  latter  date,  that  Stephens's  best  edition  of  theViil. 
gate  is  usually  known  and  cited. 

5  Kortholt,  de  variis  Scriptura;  Editionibus,  pp.  110 — 251. 

«  Additional  instances  of  the  contradictions  between  the  above  mentioned 
papal  editions,  together  with  a  defence  of  the  Bellum  Papule,  may  he  seen 
in  Mr.  James's  "Treatise  of  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Councils,  antl 
Fathers,  by  the  Prelates,  Pastors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for 
the  maintenance  of  Popery,"  pp.  272—358.    London,  1688.  3vo. 
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2  Kings  xiv.  17. 

X.XV.  19. 

SChron.  xiii.  17, 


3.  Manifest  contradictions,  or  differences  between  the  editions. 

Ex.  xxiii.  18.  Sixline  Taa,  Clcnionliric  nifiv. 

Num.  xx.<iv.  4.  S.  All  luifridiem,  <J.  A  mtridie. 

Deut.  xvii.  8.  S.  Inter  Upram  et  nun  lepram,  C.  Inter  lepram  ct 
lepriim. 

Josh.  ii.  18.  S.  aignum  nonfuerit,  C.  Signumfuerit. 

iv.  23.  8.  Deo  noatro,  C.  Vestro. 

xi.  10  S.   Qua  »c  non  traderet,  C.  Qua  se  traderet 

xiv.  3.  S.  Tuo,  C.  Mi-o. 

1  Sam.  iv.  9.  8.  2^'u/iis,  C.   Vobis. 

XX.  9.  8.  A  ?ne,  C.  A  It. 

1  Rln^s  vli.  9.  8.  Inlrinsecus,  C   Ertrinsecus. 

Hab.  i.  13.  8.   Qiiare  non  rcspicfs,  C.  liespicfs. 

H(-b.  V.  11.  S.  Inli-rprctabilis,  C.  Ininterpretabilis. 

2  Pet.  i.  10.  8.  Indoctas,  C.  Doctan. 

4.  Differences  in  numbers. 

Ex.  xxiv.  5.     8.  Vitulos  duodccem,  C.  Vituloa. 

xxxii.  ^.    8.  Tn'genta  Irinmillia,  C.  Vigenti  millia. 

2Saiii.  XV.  7.     8.  Qimluor,  V.  Quadrigfnta. 

1  Kings  iv.  42.     8.  Quinqui:  millia,  C  Quin'pie  ct  mille. 

■"8.  Viginti  Qitinque,  C.  Quindecein. 

8.  Sfx,  C.  Sexifgt^nla. 

.    S.  Quinquagenta,  C.  Qtiingenta. 

6.  Other  remarkable  differences. 

S.  A>c  poterat  videre  lucernavi  Dei  antequam  extin- 

giifretur.  » 

C.  Npc  polrrat  videre ;  luctrna  Dei  antequain  extin- 

giir.retuT. 
8.  Ad  Holomonem,  C.  Ad  Jaob. 
8.  In  thcrsam,  C.  /w  terrain. 
8.  fecit,  ejus  muros  in  alliludinem  70  nihitus:  this  is 

one  of  those  pl;ices  whore  paper  had  been  pa.sled 

on  tlie  text ;  tlie  word  first  printed  was  laliluditiein, 

and  altitudinem  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 

put  over  it,  C.  Latitwlinem. 
S.  Latitudinem,  .'30  cu.  C.  Altitudinem,  30  cubitus. 
8.  iSV  secutus  est  oculus  meus  cor  tneum,  C.  Si  seculutn 

et  ocutos  meus  cor  meuvi. 
S.  Ad  Dcum  funiem  vivum,    C.  Ad  Deum  fortem, 

vivum. 

8.  Qui  ajligitpatrem  etfugit  matrem,  C.  Qui  ajjligat, 
Src.  etfugat,  fj-c. 

9.  Devorare  sanclos,  C.  Derotare  sanclos. 
S.  Egre^ientur,  C.  Ingredientur. 
S.  Sapientiam  scriba;  C  Supientia  scribm. 
S.  Adultera,  C.  Adulla. 
8.  Jiistum,  C.  iltje»t. 
8.  Cor  hominis,  C.  Ilominum.^ 


I  Sain.  iii.  2,  3. 


1  Kings  ii.  29. 

2  Kint:s  XV.  19. 

Judith  i.  2. 


Ibidem. 
Job  xxxi.  7. 

Psal.  xli.  3. 

Prov.  xix.  23. 

XX.  25. 

Ezck.  .xiv.  22. 

Sirach  xx.r\iii.  25. 

xlii.  9. 

Isaiah  xlvi.  12. 

Jer.  x\'ii.  9. 


Besides  the  preceding  revisions  hy  papal  authority,  there 
have  been  several  others  executed  by  private  individuals ;  in 
which  the  Ijatin  Vultrate  has  been  so  much  corrected  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  that  they  have  in  some 
degree  Deen  considered  (thounrh  erroneously)  as  new  transla- 
tions. Of  this  number  are  the  Latin  Bibles  published  by 
Clarius,  Kber,  and  the  Osianders. 

n.]  Isidore  Clarius's  edition  of  the  V"ulgatc  first  appeared 
at  Venice  in  1542,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity :  it  was  reprinted 
at  the  same  place  in  1557  and  1564.  Ffe  has  not  only  re- 
stored the  ancient  Latin  text,  but  has  ^Iso  corrected  it  in  a 
great  number  of  places  which  he  conceived  to  be  erroneously 
translated,  so  as  to  make  them  conformable  to  the  Hebrew 
original.  Although  he  corrected  more  than  eiirht  iliousand 
places,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  yet  he  omitted  some,  lest 
no  should  offend  the  Roman  Catholics  by  making  too  many 
alterations  in  the  Vulgate  version. 

[ii.]  The  method  of  Clarius  was  followed  by  Paul  Eber, 
who  corrected  the  Vulgate  from  Luther's  German  version. 
His  edition  was  published  at  W'ittemberg,  in  1565,  with  the 
addition  of  Luther's  translation  under  the  authority  of  Au- 
gustus, Elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  w^as  reprinted  in  1574,  in  ten 
volumes,  quarto. 

iiii.]  The  edition  of  Luke  Osiander  appeared  in  1578, 
has  since  been  very  often  reprinted  ;  as  also  has  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  it,  which  was  first  published  at  Stut^ard 
in  1600.  Jlndrew  Osiander's  edition  was  also  printed  in 
1600,  and  frequently  since.  They  have  both  corrected  the 
Vulgate,  according  to  the  Hebrew  orisjinals ;  and  have  occa- 
sioned some  conUision  to  their  readers,  by  inserting  their 
emendations  in  a  character  different  from  that  in  which  the 
Vulgate  text  is  printed. 

4.  The  Vulgate  is  rcOTrded  by  Papists  and  Protestants  in 
very  different  points  of  view:  oy  the  former  it  has  been 
extolled  beyona  measure,  while  by  most  of  the  latter  it  has 
been  depreciated  as  much  below  its  intrinsic  merit.  Our 
learned  countryman,  John  Bois  (canon  of  Ely),  was  the  first 
who  pointed  out  the  real  value  of  this  version,  in  his  CoUatio 
Vetens  Interpreiis  cum  BezA  aUisque  recentioribus,  (8vo.  1655.) 
Bois  was  followed  by  Father  Simon,  in  his  Histoire  Critique 
du  Texte  et  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament,  who  has 

«  Hamilton's  Introduction  to  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  163 — 166. 


proved  that  the  more  ancient  the  Greek  manuscripts  and 
other  versions  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  agree  with  the 
Vulgate;  and  in  consequence  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Simon,  the  Vulgate  has  been  more  justly  appreciated  by 
biblical  critics  of  later  times. 

Although  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  neither  inspired  nor  infalli- 
ble, as  Morinus,  Suarez,  and  other  advocates  of  tlie  Romish 
church  have  attempted  to  maintain,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  in 
general  a  faitiiful  translation,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the 
sense  of  Scripture  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  more 
modern  versions:  for  all  those  which  have  been  made  in 
modern  times,  by  divines  in  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  above  noticed, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts. 
The  Latin  Vulgate,  therefore,  is  Ity  no  means  to  be  neglected 
by  the  biblical  critic :  and  since  the  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin 
translations  are  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity,  both  lead 
us  to  a  discovery  of  the  readings  in  very  ancient  Greek  manu- 
scripts, which  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  any  now  extant. 
Even  in  its  present  state,  notwithstanding  the  variations  be- 
tween the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions,  and  that  several 
passages  are  mistranslated,  in  order  to  support  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Latin  Vulgate  preserves 
many  true  readings,^  where  the  modem  Hebrew  copies  are 
corrupted.' 

n.  The  Gothic  Version  of  the  Bible  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  by  Ul- 
philas,'  a  celebrated  bishop  of  the  Maeso-Goths,  who  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  359,  and  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  Valens  about  the  year  378.  He  is 
said  to  have  embraced  Arianism,  and  to  have  propagated 
Arian  tenents  among  his  countrymen.  Besides  translating 
the  entire  Bible  into  the  Gothic  languajre,  Ulphilas  is  said  to 
have  conferred  on  the  Maso-Goths  the  invention  of  the  Gothic 
characters.  The  character,  however,  in  which  this  version 
of  the  New  Testament  is  WTitten,  is,  in  fact,  the  Latin  cha- 
racter of  that  age ;  and  the  degree  of  perfection,  which  the 
Gothic  language  had  obtained  during  tne  time  oif  Ulphilas, 
is  a  proof  tivat  it  had  then  been  w-ritten  for  some  time. 

The  translation  of  Ulphilas  (who  had  been  educated  among 
the  Greeks)  was  executed  from  the  Greek ;  but,  from  its 
coincidence  in  many  instances  with  the  Latin,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  has  been  interpolated,  though  at  a  remote 
period,  from  the  Vulgate.  Its  unquestionable  antiquit}', 
however,  and  its  general  fidelity,  have  concurred  to  give  this 
version  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  biblical  critics : 
but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire.  The 
only  parts  extant  in  print  are,  a  fragment  of  the  book  of 
Nehemiah,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  four  Gospels,  and 
some  portions  of  the  apostolic  epistles. ^ 

The  most  distinguished  manuscript  of  the  Gothic  version 
of  Ulphilas  is  the  justly  celebrated  Codex  Argenteus,  now- 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Upsal,  in  Swe- 
den. It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  but  bv  no  means  in  a 
perfect  state ;  the  following  are  the  principal  lacunae : — 

Matt.  i.  1.— V.  1.5.  Mark  vi.  31-— 53.  Luke  x. :»  — xiv.  9. 

vi.  33.— vii.  12.  vii.  17— 20.                        xvi.24.— xvii.3. 

X.  1— 23.  xii.38.— xiii.16.                 xx.  37— end. 

xi.  25— xxvi.  7.  xiii.  29.— xiv.  4. 

xxvii.  19-42.  xiv.  16-41. 

xxviii.  1— end.  xvi.  12— end. 

This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  Jrgenteus  from  its  silver  letters :  it  is  of  a  quarto 
size,  and  "the  vellum  leaves  are  stained  with  a  violet 
colour:  and  on  this  ground  the  letters,  which  are  all  uncial  or 
capitals,  were  afterwards  painted  in  silver,  except  the  initial 

»  Cappell  has  given  numerous  e.xamples  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  2.  cc. 
vii.— ix.  torn.  ii.  pp.  858—893.  (edit.  Scharfenberg.) 

'  The  preceding  account  of  the  Latin  versions  has  been  compiled  from 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107—129.  Semler,  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Vet.  Test. 
Interpretalionem,  pp.  308—314.  Carpzov.  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  671—706. 
I.eusden.  PhilologusIIebra-omixtus,  pp.  1—10.  Bishop  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xi. 
pp.  470—507. ;  and  Viser,  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Novi  Testamenti,  vol.  ii. 
part  iii.  pp.  73—96.  See  also  Muntin^he's  Exposilio  Criticcs  Veteris  Foe- 
deris, pp.  149—156. ;  and  Hug's  Introiluction,  vol.  i.  pp.464— 483.  For  the 
principal  editions  of  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  see  the  Biblio- 
GRAPHic.\L  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  1.  Sect.  V.  §  4.  [i.] 

«  "This,"'  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "is  an  original  German  name,  and  is  a 
diminutive  of  the  word  vV'olf :  it  is  written  in  correct  German,  Wolfelein, 
but  corruptly  pronounced  Wolfila  or  Wulfila,  in  the  dialects  of  Switzer- 
land, Bavaria,  and  Austria,  to  which  that  of  the  Msso-Goths,  who  likewise 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  nearly  allied."  MichaeUs,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  631. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  130—133.  149—152.  Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.493— 
513.  A  notice  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Gothic  versions  will  be  found 
in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  IL  Past  I.  Chap.  L  Sect.  V.  §  4.  [ii.  J 


John  i.  1.— v.  45. 
xi.  47.— xii.  1. 
xii.49. — xiii.  11 
xix.  1.3— end. 
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characters  and  a  few  other  passages,  which  are  in  gold. 
The  cover  and  back  of  the  volume  are  of  silver  embossed. 
From  the  deep  impression  of  the  strokes,  Ihre,  Michaelis, 
and  Hug  are  of  opinion,  that  the  letters  were  either  imprinted 
with  a  warm  iron,  cut  with  a  graver,  or  cast  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  afterwards  coloured ;  but  Mr.  Coxe  (with  whom 
the  late  eminent  traveller  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  seems  to  coin- 
cide), after  a  very  minute  examim-tion,  was  convinced  that 
each  letter  was  painted,  and  not  formed  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed by  those  critics.  Most  of  the  silver  letters  have  become 
green  by  time,  but  the  golden  letters  are  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  important  manuscript 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  it  in  the  abbey  of  Werden  in  West- 
phalia, whence  it  was  taken  to  Prague.  In  the  year  1648, 
when  that  city  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Swedish  count,  who  presented  it  to  his  sovereign, 
fflieen  Christina.  After  remaining  some  time  in  her  library, 
during  the  confusion  which  preceded  her  abdication  of  the 


throne  of  Sweden,  it  suddenly  and  unaccountably  disap- 
peared, and  was  again  brought  to  light  in  the  Netherlands. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  celebrated  Isaac  Vossius  receiv- 
ed it  as  a  present  from  the  oueen ;  others  that  he  brought  it 
away  by  stealth.  After  his  aeath,  however,  it  was  purchased 
for  SIX  hundred  dollars  by  count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie, 
who  presented  it  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  it  at 
present  remains.  The  following  cut  is  a  faithful  fac-simile 
of  the  characters  of  the  Codex  Argenteus :  it  was  traced  from 
the  manuscript  itself  for  the  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  and  is 
the  most  correct  fac-simile  known  to  be  extant.  It  corres- 
ponds with  our  version  of  Luke  xviii.  17.  Verihj,  I  say  unio 
you.  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  in  the  Codex  Argenteus,  the  well  known  old  Saxon  or 
Gothic  word  Bam  is  used  to  signify  the  original  word  Uaiiilv^ 
a  little  child. 


Concerning  the  age  of  this  venerable  manuscript  critics 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  of  the  zealous  advocates  for 
its  antiquity  have  maintained  that  it  is  the  very  copy  which 
Ulphilas  wrote  with  his  own  hand.  The  librarian  oy  whom 
it  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Clarke  stated  it  to  have  been  com- 
pleted about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by  a  bishop  of 
Thrace,  in  the  Gothic  language  used  at  that  time  in  McEsia. 
This  brings  its  ao[e  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  time  when 
Ulphilas  lived :  out  it  is  not  likely — mdeed  it  is  utterly  im- 
prooable — that  the  only  copy  of  the  Gothic  translation  of 
the  Gospels,  which  is  now  extant,  should  be  precisely  the 
original.  What  proves  that  this  cannot  be  the  identical 
manuscript  of  Ulphilas,  is  the  fact,  that  several  various  read- 
ings have  been  discovered  in  the  margin,  a  circumstance 
which  clearly  shows  that  it  must  have  been  written  at  a  time 
when  several  transcripts  had  been  already  made. 

Some  fragments  of  the  Gothic  version  oV  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  were  disQovered  by  M.  Knittel,  in  the  year 
1756,  in  a  Codex  Rescriptus  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbdttel :  they  were  published 
by  him  in  1762,  and  reprinted  in  1763,  in  4to.,  at  Upsal, 
with  notes  by  Ihre.  The  Brunswick  manuscript,  which  is 
on  vellum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  oi"  the  sixth  century,  con- 
tains only  the  following  passages,  viz.  Rom.  xi.  33 — 36. 
xii.  1—5.  17—21.  xiv.  9—20.  xv.  3—13.  The  version  of 
Ulphilas  is  in  one  column,  and  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
other :  it  is  on  vellum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  sixth 
century.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  Origines  Isidori 
Hispalensis  were  written  over  the  translation  of  Ulphilas ; 
but  the  ink  had  become  so  exceedingly  pale  as  not  to  admit 
of  deciphering  the  original  manuscript  without  great  diffi- 
culty.! 

In  the  year  1817,  a  most  important  discovery  was  made 
among  the  Codices  Rescripti,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan,  by  signer  Angelo  Mai.     While  this  indefatigable 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130—153. 631—635.  Semler,  pp.  70—72.  Viser,  Her- 
meneut.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  pp.  56—58.  Schoell,  Histoire  Abr6g6  de 
la  Litttrature  Grecque,  torn.  ii.  p.  131.  Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  488—498.  Coxe's 
Travels  in  Russia,  &c.  vol.  iv.  pp.  173—180.  edit.  1802.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  183, 184.  4to. 


explorer  of  ancient  literature  was  examining  two  Codices 
Rescripti  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  he  was  surprised  with 
the  discovery  of  some  Gothic  writing  in  one  of  them  ;  which 
on  further  investigation  proved  to  be  fragments  of  the  books 
of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The  discovery  thus  auspi- 
ciously made  stimulated  him  to  further  inquiries,  which  were 
rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  four  other  Codices  Rescripti 
containing  portions  of  the  Gothic  version.  He  now  asso- 
ciated in  his  researches  signer  Carolo  Ottavio  Castillionei^ 
and  to  their  joint  labours  we  are  indebted  for  a  specimen  and 
account^  of  these  manuscripts,  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  abridged. 

The  ^first  of  these  five  Gothic  MSS.  (which  is  noted  S.  36.) 
consists  of  204  quarto  pages  on  vellum ;  the  later  writing  con- 
tains the  homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Ezekiel,  which  from  their  characters  must  have  been  executed 
before  the  eighth  century.  Beneath  this,  in  a  more  ancient 
Gothic  hand,  are  contained  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  1st  and  2d  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  1st  and  2d  of  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  Calendar.  The  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  to  Timothy,  are  very 
nearly  entire,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  this  manuscript :  of  the 
other  Epistles  considerable  fragments  only  remain.  The  titles 
of  the  Epistles  may  be  traced  at  the  heads  of  the  pages  where 
they  commence.  This  MS,  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
two  different  copyists,  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifully  and 
correctly  than  the  other;  and  various  readings  may  be  traced 
in  some  of  the  margins  written  in  a  smaller  hand.  Entire  leaves 
have  been  turned  upside  down  by  the  rescriber  of  this  manu- 
script. The  annexed  fac-simile  of  it  represents  the  commence- 
ment of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  and  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered :  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  beginiieth.  Paul, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  according'  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the 
sai?its  -who  are  at  Ephesus. 

a  Ulphilse  Partium  Ineditarum,  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ab  Angelo 
Maio  repertarum.  Specimen,  conjunctis  curis  ejusdem  IVIaii  et  Caroli  Oo 
tavii  Castillionaei  editum,  Mediolani,  Regiis  Typis,  M,  DCCC,  XIX.  4to. 
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The  second  MS.  also,  in  quarto,  and  noted  S.  45.,  contains 
156  pages  of  thinner  vellum,  the  Latin  writings  on  which  is  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  comprises  Jerome's  exposition 
of  Isaiah.  Under  this  has  been  discovered  (though  with  some 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin  characters 
and  the  blackness  of  the  ink)  the  Gothic  version  of  Saint  Paul's 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  Colossians,  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thcssalonians,  and 
to  Titus.  What  is  deficient  in  the  preceding  manuscript  is  found 
in  this,  which  has  some  various  readings  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
therefore  is  an  independent  codex. 

In  the  third  manuscript,  noted  G.  82.,  a  quarto  Latin  volume, 
containing  the  plays  of  Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca's  Tragedies 
of  Medea  and  CEdipus,  signor  Mai  discovered  fragments  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  This  discovery  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  as  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Gothic  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  known  to  be  in  existence ;  and,  fur- 
ther, as  it  furnishes  a  complete  refutation  of  the  idle  tale  repeated 
by  Gibbon  after  preceding  writers,  viz.  that  Ulphilas  prudently 
suppressed  the  four  Books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irri- 
VoL.  1.  2  P 


tate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  his  countrymen.'  The 
date  of  the  Latin  writing  of  this  manuscript,  which  Mai  deci- 
phered with  great  difliculty,  is  not  specified  ;  but,  on  comparing 
ins  specimen  of  it  with  other  engraved  specimens,  we  are  in» 
clincd  to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

The  fourth  specimen  (noted  I.  61.)  consists  of  a  single  sheet 
in  small  quarto,  containing  four  pages  of  part  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel  in  Latin,  under  which  are  found  the  very  fragments  of 
the  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manu- 
script of  the  Gothic  Gospels  preserved  at  Upsal,  and  usually 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  Argeiiteus. 

The  ffth  and  last  manuscript  (noted  G.  147.),  which  has 
preserved  some  remains  of  Gothic  literature,  is  a  volume  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  under  the  later  writ- 
ing have  been  discovered  some  fragments  of  ancient  authors, 
whose  names  signor  Mai  has  not  specified ;  and  also  a  fragment 
of  a  Gothic  Homily,  rich  in  biblical  quotations,  and  the  style  of 
which  he  thinks  shows  that  it  was  translated  from  some  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  The  characters  of  this  manu- 
script bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Codex  Argcnteus, 
at  Upsal,  which  was  executed  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  manuscripts  above  described  are  written  in  broad  and 
thick  characters,  without  any  division  of  words  or  of  chap- 
ters, but  with  contractions  of  proper  names,  similar  to  those 
found  in  ancient  Greek  MScJ.  Some  sections,  however, 
have  been  discovered,  which  are  indicated  by  numeral  marks 
or  larg<>r  spaces,  and  scirnetimes  by  large  letters.  The  Gothic 
writinir  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 

The  portions  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  printed  by  signers  Mai  and  Castillionei,  are, 
\.  Nohemiah,  chap.  v.  verses  13 — 18.  chap.  vi.  14 — 19.  and 
vii.  1 — 3.  II.  A  Fragment  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  con- 
taining chan.  XXV.  38 — 46.  xxvi.  1 — 3.  G5— 75.  and  xxvii.  1. 
III.  Part  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  ii. 
22 — 30.  and  iii.  1 — 16.  IV.  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus,, 
chap.  i.  1 — 16.  ii.  1. ;  and  V.  verses  11 — 23.  of  his  Epistle 
to  Piiilemon.  The  Gothic  text  is  exhibited  on  the  left-hand 
nage,  and  on  the  right-hand  page  the  editors  have  given  a 
literal  Latin  translation  of  it,  together  with  the  Greek  origi- 
nal. These  are  succeeded  by  fragments  of  a  Gothic  Homily 
and  Calendar,  with  Latin  translations,  Gothic  alphabet,  and 
a  glossary  of  new  Gothic  words  which  they  have  discovered 
in  the  passages  which  they  have  printed.  In  1829  signor 
Castillionei  published  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas's  version 
of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

III.  The  Sclavonic,  or  Old  Russian  Version,  was  also 
made  from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  two  brothers,  Cyril^  (or  Constantine, 
surnamed  the  Philosopher  on  account  of  his  learning)  and 
Methodius,  sons  of  Leo,  a  Greek  nobleman  of  Thessalonica, 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  first  preached 
the  Gospel  among  the  Moravo-Sclavonians :  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable, whether  these  missionaries  translated  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  code,  or  w'hether  their  labours  comprised  only 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Dr.  Dobrowsky  (who  has  bestowed  more  pains  on  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  Sclavonic  Scriptures  than  any  person  now 
living)  is  of  opinion  "  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 
no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  at  so  early  a 
period.  So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  book  of 
Proverbs  must  have  been  translated  before,  or  in  the  twelfth 
century,  as  the  frequent  quotations  made  from  it  by  Nestor 
(author  of  the  Russian  Chronicle,  who  died  in  1156J  agree, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  common  text.  The  books  of  Job,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Prophets,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  appear  to  have  been  done  in 
Servia,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  remaining  books  in  the  fifteenth,  either  in  Russia 
or  Poland,  at  which  time  the  whole  were  collected  into  one 
volume,  and  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  books  in 
the  Bohemian  Bible,  printed  in  1488  or  1489."     The  extreme 


i  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  269. 

«  To  this  Cyril  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Sclavonic  letters:—  'But 
it  is  manifest,  tliis  invention  consisted  in  notliing  more  than  the  adaptation 
of  the  uncial  characters  of  the  Grceli  alphabet,  so  far  as  they  went,  to  ex- 
press the  sounds  of  the  new  language,  with  the  addition  of  certain  other 
letters,  borrowed  or  changed  from  other  alphabets,  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. He  also  substituted  Sclavonic  for  the  Phenician  names  of  the  let- 
ters ;  on  which  account  the  alphabet  has  been  called  the  Cyrillic,  after  his 
name."  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p. 
67.  (London,  1826.)  In  pp.  60—102.  the  learned  traveller  has  given  an  ex- 
tended  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  Sclavonic  language  and  sacred 
literature,  from  which  the  present  notice  of  the  Sclavonic  version  u  abndgea. 
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rarity  and  recent  date  of  MSS.  of  the  entire  Sclavonic  Bible 
greatly  corroborated  this  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Dobrowsky,  re- 
specting the  laxe  execution  of  this  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.' Dr.  Henderson  has  shown,  by  actual  collation,  that 
the  Sclavonic  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  cditio  prin- 
ceps  of  the  Bible  printed  at  Ostrog  in  1581,  was  made  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Vulgate  or  some  ancient  Latin  MSS. 
found  in  the  Bulgarian  monasteries,  or  that  it  was  nt  least 
revised  and  altered  according  to  them ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  if  this  edition  were  carefully  collated,  it  would  yield  a 
rich  harvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  might  prove 
of  essential  service  to  a  future  editor  of  the  Septuagint.^ 

According  to  Professor  Hug,  the  Sclavonic  version  exhi- 
bits the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Do- 
browsky pronounces  it  to  be  a  very  literal  translation  from 
the  Greek,  the  Greek  construction  being  very  frequently 
retained,  even  where  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  language;  and  in  general  it  resembles  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  with  which  it  agrees,  even  where  their 
united  evidence  is  against  the  common  printed  reading. 
"  It  contains  at  least  tliree  fourths  of  the  readings  which 
Griesbach  has  adopted  into  his  text"  [in  his  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament].  "Where  he  has  few  authorities, 
the  Sclavonic  mostly  corroborates  the  authority  of  the  textus 
receptus ;  and,  where  a  great  agreement  obtains  among  the 
ancient  MSS.  in  favour  of  a  reading,  it  joins  them  against 
the  common  editions.  It  varies  from  Theophylact  as  often 
as  it  agrees  with  him,  and  has  neither  been  altered  from  him 
nor  the  Vulgate  ;"3  and  it  possesses  few  or  no  kdiones  sin- 
gulares,  or  readings  peculiar  to  itself.''  From  an  edition  of 
this  version,  printed  at  Moscow  in  1614,  M.  Alter  selected 
the  readings  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  imperial  library,  the  readings  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
which  are  printed  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. (Vienna,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo.)  Dr.  Dobrowsky  states 
that  these  various  lections  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
but  that  those  which  Matthai  has  selected  from  the  Revela- 
tion are  erroneous  and  useless.  Griesbach  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Sclavonic  manuscripts  collated  for  his  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  communicated  to  him  by  Dobrow- 
sky.5 

IV.  Anglo-Saxon  Version. — Although  Christianity  was 
planted  in  Britain  in  the  first  century,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Britons  had  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
language  earlier  than  the  eighth  century.  About  the  year 
706,  Adhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherbom,  translated  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon ;  and  at  his  earnest  persuasion,  Egbert 
or  Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  soon  after 
executed  a  Saxon  version  of  the  Four  Gospels.^  Not  many 
years  after  this,  the  learned  and  venerable  Bede  (who  died 
A.  D.  735)  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  that  language. 
There  were  other  Saxon  versions,  either  of  the  whole  or  of 
detached  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  a  later  date.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Psalms  was  undertaken  by  the  illus- 
trious King  Alfred,  who- died  a.  d.  900,  when  it  was  about 
half  finished ;  and  Elfric,  who  was  archbishoj)  of  Canterbury 
in  995,  translated  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Job,  Judith,  part 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  Maccabees.  The  entire 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  printed : 
King  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  the  iuterline- 
ary  Latin  text,  was  edited  by  John  Spelman,  4to.  London, 
1640;  and  there  is  another  Saxon  interlineary  translation 
of  the  Psalter,  deposited  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at 
Lambeth.  Of  the  Four  Gospels,  there  have  been  three 
editions  printed ;  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.  Chap.  I. 
Sect.  V.  §  4.  [iv.] 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  being  evidently  translated  from 
the  Old  Latin,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  of  use 
in  determining  the  readings  of  that  version ;  and  Semler  has 
remarked,  that  it  contains  many  readings  which  vary  both 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  of  which  he  has  given  some 

»  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  pp.  73,  74. 

«  Ibid.  p.  83.  3  Ibid.  pp.  89,  90. 

*  Dr.  Henderson  corroborates  this  account  of  Dr.  Dobrowsky,  and  states 
that  this  version  "  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  verbal  ever  exe- 
cuted. Not  only  is  every  word  and  particle  scrupulously  expressed,  and 
made,  in  general,  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  translation  that  it  does 
in  the  original,  but  the  derivation  and  compounds,  as  well  as  the  gram- 
matical forms,  are  all  successfully  imitated."  (Ibid.  pp.  91,  92.) 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153 — 158.  C.3G,  637.  Griesbach,  Prolegomena,  vol. 
i.  pp.  cxxvii. — cxxxii.  Beck,  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testa- 
ment!, pp.  ice,  109.    Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  51-3—517. 

«  Tlie  manuscript  of  this  translation  is  novr  deposited  in  the  Cottonian 
Library  in  the  British  Museum  (Nero,  d.  iv.):  ftlr.  Astle  has  given  a  speci- 
men of  it  in  plate  xiv.  of  his  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,"  and  has  de- 
■cribed  it  in  pp.  100, 101. 


examples.  Dr.  Mill  selected  various  lections  from  this  ver- 
sion :  which,  from  the  difference  of  style  and  inequalities 
observable  in  its  execution,  he  ascribes  to  several  authors : 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  eighth  century.' 
*^*  On  the  application  of  ancient  versions  to  the  ascer- 
taining of  various  readings,  see  pp.  286,  287.  infra. ;  and  OB 
the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  them  in  the  intex- 
prctration  of  the  Scriptures,  see  Part  II.  Book  I.  Chap.  II. 
Sect.  I.  §  2.  of  this  volume. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  AUTHORITY   OF  ANCIENT    EDITIONS   OF  THE    SCRIPTURE, 
CONSIDERED  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

The  first  and  fundamental  editions,  whether  of  the  Old  or  of 
the  New  Testament,  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  manuscript 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Referring  the  reader  to  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  for  a  detailed  account 
of  the  various  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,^  we 
may  here  remark  that  almost  all  other  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament  owe  their  origin  either  to  that  of  Soncino,  printed 
in  1488,  to  that  of  Brescia  in  1494,  which  was  followed  by 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott  in  1517 ;  or  lastly,  to  the  second 
Bomberg  edition  printed  at  Venice  in  1525-26.  Almost  all 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  masoretical,  that  is,  have 
the  masoretic  notes  and  vowel  points,  a  few  only  excepted, 
in  which  corrections  have  been  introduced  from  manuscripts. 
Among  the  latter,  De  Rossi  reckons  all  those  which  preceded 
the  second  Bomberg  edition,  that  of  1525-26.  All  the  later 
editions  he  terms  masoretic,-  the  non-masoretic  editions  are 
the  more  valuable. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  after  a  few  detached  ^ 
portions  had  been  separately  pTinted,^  two  Editioncs  Principes 
of  the  entire  New  Testament  (both  derived  from  manuscripts 
alone)  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  viz.  that  of 
Erasmus,  and  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  the  editors 
of  which  availed  themselves  of  only  a  few  critical  aids  in 
arranging  the  Greek  text.  According  to  one  or  other  of  these 
fundamental  editions,  many  other  editions  Vv^ere  printed  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among 
the  editions  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
those  of  Robert  Stephens'"  claim  a  special  notice,  from  his 
having  collated  many  manuscripts  which  had  not  before  been 
consulted.  The  text  of  Stephens's  editions  w-as  reprinted 
several  times.  Theodore  Beza,  however,  was  the  first  who 
undertook  a  new  revision  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  aid  of  a  more  copious  critical  apparatus  than  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Beza's  text,  which  was  first 
published  in  1582,  became  the  basis  of  numerous  minor  edi- 
tions, until  the  publication  of  the  editions  printed  by  the 
Elzevirs  at  Leyaen,  in  1624  and  1633,  the  text  of  which  is 
formed  partly  after  that  of  Beza  and  of  Stephens ;  and  which, 
from  its  general  adoption  in  the  majority  of  subsequent  edi- 
tions, has  received  the  appellation  of  the  textus  receptus. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  WORKS 
OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  OTHER  ECCLESIASTICAL 
WRITERS. 

A  Fourth  source  of  the  text  of  Scripture  is  the  Quotations 
made  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers. 

'  Johnson's  Hist.  Account  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  in  Bishop 
Watson's  Collections  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61— C3.  Bp.  Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158.  637.  Kortholt,  pp.  351—353.  Semlei,  Apparatus 
ad  Lib.  Novi  Test.  Interp.  pp.  72,  73. 

9  See  Bibliogr.  App.  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.  for  an  account  of 
the  editions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  Sect.  III.  for  an  account  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament.- 

"  The  earliest  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  Greek,  is  the 
hymns  of  Mary  and  of  Zacharias  in  Luke  i.  46 — 55.  68 — 80.  They  are  found 
in  the  appendix  to  an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  Greek.  Venice, 
1486,  in  quarto.  These  portions  were  followed  by  the  fii-st  six  chapters  of 
Saint  John's  Gospel  in  the  appendix  lo  the  Aldine  edition  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen's  poems,  translated  into  Latin.  Venice,  1504.  4to.  Verses  1 — 14.  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  appeared  at  Tubingen  in  1514  ;  and 
in  1520  Melancthon  edited  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  Svo.  The  little  demand  for  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
at  that  period,  has  been  attributed  to  the  universal  acquiescence  in  the  use 
of  theLatin  Vulgate  version,  ofwhichthere  were  numei'ous  editions  printed 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  commenreincnt  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   Schott,  Isagoge  ad  Libros  Novi  Foederis,  p.  632. 

"  Paris,  1546,  1549, 1550,  1568.    Geneva,  1551. 


Sect.  V.] 


IN  THE  WORKS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS. 
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Arnontr  the  ancient  Fvithors  of  the  church,  those  are  par- 
ticularly wortiiy  of  attention  and  collation  who  wrote  in  tiie 
Greek  lannriivii/i' ;  hecanse  they  spoke,  and  read,  and  wrote 
that  very  laiiouaije  in  which  the  sacnsd  writino^s  of  the  New 
Testament  were  originally  composed.  The  phrase  and  dic- 
tion of  those  writinijs  were,  therefore,  familiar  to  them  ;  they 
naturally  expressed  themselv(!s  in  the  Scripture  style  and 
lanp^nage.  vVheu  they  referred  to  any  texts  of  Scripture,  or 
discoursed  iniTC  at  large  upon  them,  they  would  of  course 
be  guided  hy  the  original  Orcek  of  the  N(!W  Testament,'  and 
not  hy  any  V(  rsion  which  had  heen  made,  and  which  might 
possibly  vary  from  it :  whereas  the  Latin  fathers  being  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  Latin  vtrsioii,  it  is  as  much  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  couform  their  language,  quotations,  and 
comments  to  it;  though,  perhaps,  upon  some  occasions,  and 
according  to  tin  ir  ability,  taking  notice  also  of  the  Greek 
original."  A  Latin  father  will  be  a:i  evidence  for  the  Latin 
version,  where  he  takes  no  express  notice  of  the  Greek;  and 
according  to  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  that  evidence,  we 
may  argue,  tliat  the  Latin  version,  or  some  copy  or  copies  of 
it,  had  that  reading  in  his  time,  which  is  cited  by  him.  And 
this  may  deserve  to  be  attended  to  with  regard  to  any  omis- 
eions  in  the  (ireek  MSS.  which  the  Latin  may  be  thought  to 
have  supplied  ;  but  still  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  father  in 
this  case  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  reading  of  a  Latin 
version :  by  what  authority  that  version  is  .su])ported  is  a 
matter  of  further  inouiry.  Indeed  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  Latin  father  followed  no  particular  version,  but  trans- 
lated directly  for  himself  (as 'iertullian  and  Cyprian  have 
frequently  done) ;  this  brings  us  somewhat  nearer  to  some 
mauuseript  in  the  original  language,  and  may  be  considered, 
according  as  it  shall  happen  to  be  circumstantiated,  as  a  dis- 
tinct testimony  ftir  the  reading  of  some  Greek  manuscript  in 
particular.  'I  he  Greek  fathers  generally  quote  the  Old  fes- 
tament  from  the  Septuagiut  version.  Origen  and  .Jerome  are 
the  only  fathers  who  certainly  made  use  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts; and  their  evidence  is  equivalent  to  that  of  manuscripts 
of  tluir  age. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  fathers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers,  besides  Catena;  (or  expositions  of  por- 
tions of  Scripture  compiled  from  collections  out  of  several 
authors;,  arc  ei\umerated  by  Professor  Scholz,  as  having 
cited  the  New  Testament,  either  from  the  original  Greek,  or 
from  the  ancient  Ante-Hieronymi m  Latin,  and  from  the 
Syriac  versions.  (Those  fathers  who  confined  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  are  designedly 
omitted.)  Among  the  ancient  writers,  the  critical  testimo- 
nies of  the  following  are  justly  valued,  viz. : — in  the  second 
century,  Irena.Mis  and  Clemens  Alexandrir.us  ;  in  thft  third  cen- 
tury, Origen  ;  ia  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  bishop  of  Nyssa, 
Gregory  bishop  of  NazianzAim,  and  Chrysostom  bishop  of 
Constantinojde ;  in  the  fifth  century,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Theodoret,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusinm ;  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Theophylact;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus. 

As  the  criteria  laid  down  hy  Michaelis  and  othfer  eminent 
critics,  for  determining  the  text  of  Scripture  from  quotations 
of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Fatheus,  more  properly  belong  to 
■the  subject  of  Various  Headings  (see  pp.  ^88,  289.  infra), 
the  following  remarks  on  the  relative  value  of  the  testimo- 
nies conlr.ined  in  the  works  of  the  writers  just  enumerated, 
(my  be  found  wortiiy  of  attention  : — 

1.  Iren.'eiis. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  fragments 
of  this  fath  r's  writings  are  now  extant  in  the  original  Greek. 
What  has  been  transmitted  to  us  has  been  found  only  in  an 
ancient  Latin  version,  the  author  of  which  appears  to  have 
inserted  the  quotations  made  by  Irenjens  from  some  ancient 
Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  has  rendered  them 
inaccurately.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  those  passages 
which  are  cited  in  the  original  Greek,  that  this  father  made 
use  of  different  manuscripts;  and  though  he  sometimes  coin- 
cides with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  yet  he  most  frequently 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitiin  recension. 

2.  Clemens  Alexandrinvs  mostly  cites  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  memory ;  but  those  passages  which  he  has  given 
accurately  agree  with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine 
family.  Griesbach  has  given  a  collection  of  the  passages 
quoted  by  Clemens  and  Origen,  collated  with  the  common 
or  vulgate  Greek  text,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Symbolaj 
Criticae,  pp.  227 — G20. 

3.  Origen  used  the  Alexandrine  text,  of  which  he  liad 

>  Dr.  Berriman's  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  pp.  28,  29. 


many  manuscripts.  His  readings  are  known  from  the  refer- 
ences made  by  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers  to  his  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  frorn  his  own  quotations,  and 
also  from  fnigments  inserted  in  the  Greek  Catenae,  and 
ascribed  to  him. 

4,  .').  The  quotations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory  bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzuin,  chiefly  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
Scholz  states  that  these  authors  have  so  interwoven  passages 
of  Scripture  in  their  works,  that  thty  cannot  be  easily  de- 
tached; consequently  but  few  various  readings,  and  those 
not  very  important,  are  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

6.  Great  caution  is  requisite  in  making  use  of  the  quota- 
tions of  Chrysostom,  bi.shop  of  Constantinople;  for  though 
in  his  admirable  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  he 
very  frequently  adduces  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers, 
yet,  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  or  borne  away  by  his  ardour  in  writing,  he  has 
cited  a  ^reat  number  of  passages  from  memory.  Conse- 
quently, no  has  confounded  together  similar  passages  of  the 
same  author  or  of  different  writers  :  in  some  instances  he  has 
changed  a  text  which  he  had  just  before  quoted  correctly, 
and  very  often  he  follows  Origen,  The  text,  therefore,  which 
is  found  in  Chrysostom's  works,  sometimes  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan,  and  sometimes  with  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension. Tlie  entire  writings  of  this  father  were  collated  by 
MatthaM  ;  and  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

7.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  faithfully  follows  the  Alexandrine 
text. 

8.  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyra  in  Syria,  in  his  commenta- 
ries for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  received  text,  though  he 
has  sometimes  rashly  followed  either  Origen  or  Chrysostom. 

9.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  agrees  with  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  family. 

10.  Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  mostly  agrees 
with  the  received  text,  but  he  also  has  many  Alexandrine 
readings. 

11.  Lastly,  Euthymius  Zigabenus  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  text  in  his  commentaries 
on  the  Gospels,  which  are  chiefly  collected  from  the  writings 
of  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostom.* 


SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  READINGS  OCCURRING  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

4    1.    OX    THE    CAUSKS    OF    TAniGUS    IlEAniXOS. 

I.  The  Christian  faith  not  affected  by  -what  are  called  vari' 
oils  readings. — II.  A'ature  of  various  readings. — Difference 
bet-^een  them  and  mere  errata. — III.  A'otice  of  the  principal 
collations  and  collections  of  various  readings. — IV.  Causes 
of  various  readiiigs  : — 1.  The  negligence  or  mistakes  of 
transcribers ; — 2.  Errors  or  imperfections  in  the  manu' 
script  copied ; — 3.  Critical  conjecture  ; — 4.  Wilful  corrupt 
tions  of  a  manuscript  from  party-motives. 

1.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  all 
other  ancient  writings,  being  preserved  and  diffused  by  trans- 
cription, the  admission  of  mistakes  was  unavoidable ;  which 
increasing  with  the  multitude  of  copies,  necessarily  produced 
a  great  variety  of  different  readings.  Hence  the  labours  of 
learned  men  have  been  directed  to  the  collation  of  manu- 
scrijits,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading  ;  and  the 
result  of  their  researches  has  shown,  that  these  variations  are 
not  such  as  to  affect  our  faith  or  practice  in  any  thing  mate- 
rial :  they  are  mostly  of  a  minute,  and  sometimes  of  a 
trifling,  nature.  "  The  real  text  of  the  sacred  writers  does 
not  now  (since  the  originals  have  been  so  long  lost)  lie  in  any 
single  manuscript  or  edition,  but  is  dispersed  in  them  all.  It 
is  competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the  worst  manuscript 
now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith  or  moral  precept  either 
perverted  or  lost  in  them."'  It  is  therefore  a  very  ungrounded 

»  Schott,  Isagoge  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  630, 631.  Scholz,  Nov.  Test.  Prolcgom. 
pp.  c.vIt.  cxlii.  cxlvii.  cl.  cxlvi.  cli. 

»  Dr.  Beniley's  Remarks  on  Frec-lhinking,  rem.  xxxii.  (Bp.  Randolph's 
Enchiridion  Tlieologicum,  vol.  v.  p.  163.)  The  various  readings  that  affect 
doctrines,  and  require  caution,  are  extremely  few,  and  easily  distinguished 
by  critical  rules  ;  and  where  they  do  affect  a  doctrine,  other  passages  con- 
fiirin  and  e.=itablis!i  it.  See  examples  of  this  observation  in  Mithaelis,  vol.  \. 
p.  266.,  and  Dr.  Nares's  StricU"  esontbe  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Tea- 
tameat,  pp.  219—221. 
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CAUSES  OF  VARIOUS  READINGS 


[Part  I.  Cuap.  Ill 


fear  that  the  number  of  various  readings,  particular^  in  the 
New  Testament,  may  diminish  the  certainty  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Tlie  probability,  Michaelis  remarks,  of  restoring 
the  "genuine  text  of  a?i,y  author,  increases  with  the  increase  of 
the  copies;  and  the  most  inaccurate  and  mutilated  editions  of 
ancient  writers  are  precisely  those,  of  whose  works  the  fewest 
manuscripts  remain.'  Above  all,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
various  readings  show  that  there  could  have  been  no  collu- 
sion ;  but  that  the  manuscripts  were  written  independently 
of  each  other,  by  persons  separated  by  distance  of  time,  re- 
moteness of  place,  and  diversity  of  omnions.  This  extensive 
independency  of  manuscripts  on  each  other  is  the  effectual 
checK  of  wilful  alteration  ;  which  must  have  ever  been  imme- 
diately corrected  by  the  agreement  of  copies  from  various  and 
distant  regions  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mterpolator.  By  far 
the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  relate  to  trifles,  many 
of  which  cannot  be  made  apparent  in  a  translation ;  and,  of 
tlie  rest,  very  few  produce  any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  still  less  in  the  purport  of  a  lohole  paragraph.  Thus 
we  have  a^S/  for  A««//cf ;  SoAc^aivrot  for  :XoKc/uma. ;  km  for  <f«;  xajai 
for  k:u  e^a  C (^■"9'  for  and  1  J  ;  tK^LT-rm  for  fAsta-a-aiv  ;  Kt/))/iC  for 
0KC ;  \-j.Kuio-i)i  for  K^y^rtfUTiv ;  M&jo-),;  for  Mat/s-Jif ;  and  ymir^ai  for 
ym<!-^cti ;  all  which  in  most  cases  may  be  used  indifferently. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks,  and  to  convey 
an  idea  of  their  full  force  to  the  reader,  the  various  readings 
of  the  first  ten  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  annexed  in 
Greek  and  English; — and  they  are  particularly  chosen  be- 
cause they  contain  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


Common  Reading. 


Ver.  1.  "O  ^oyoj  ^^ 
nroi;  tow  e'.^v. 

The  Word  was  with 
God. 


Various  Reading. 


Oj 


»f^>i 


The  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God. 

3.  Zv  xuT^  ^».fl  HN. 
In  him  was  life. 

4.  K»i  ii    ^jJif  r.v  TO   (pwi 

And  tlie  life  was  the 
light  of  men. 

—the  light  OP  MEN. 


5.   'H   TKOTtX   ATTO  ou 

nxTiKx^tv. 

The  darkness  compre- 
hended IT  not. 


7  Iv*  TTXvrti  yri^£vT-ji(ri 

f.'xUTOV. 

That  all  men  migfit  be 
licve  through  him. 


9.  EfZOfiivov   Hi   TON 
KOtrjuoi'i. 

That  Cometh  into  the 
world. 


10.   Ev  Til  xoa-M^  v,v. 

He  was  in  the  world. 


EN  T»  051U— IN  God. 


omitted. 


ESTIN— IS  life. 


•  omitted. 


The  light  was  the  life. 


AuToN— HLM  not. 


omitted. 


In  HUNC  mundam — 
into  THIS  world. 


'  HOC  mundo — in  this 
world 


Clemens     Alexandri- 
nus. 


The  MSS.  47.  and  64. 
of  Griesbach's  notation ; 
Mattha3i's  19. 

The  Codex  Beza;,  Ori- 
gan, Augustine,  Hilary, 
and  other  fathers. 

The  fragment  of  Si. 
John's  Gospel,  edited  by 
Aldus,  Clemens  Alexaii- 
drinus,  and  Origen. 

B.  The  Codex  Vatica- 
nus. 

B.  The  Codex  Vatica- 
nus,  the  MSS.  13.  and 
U4".of  Griesbach,  three 
other  MSS.  of  less  note, 
and  Theodotus. 

The  MS.  235.  of  Gries- 
bach, the  Aldine  Frag- 
ment of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, Irenffius,  ami  Hilary. 

The  Vulgate  and  Italic 
(or  old  Ante-IIieroiiy- 
mian)  Versions,  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,and 
other  fathers. 

The  MSS.  of  the  old 
Latin  Versions,  denomi- 
nated (he  Codices  Ve- 
ronensis,  Vercellensis, 
Brixiensis,  and  Corbei- 
ensis,  edited  by  Blanclii- 
ni  and  Sabatier;  Irenai- 
us,  Cyprian,  Ambrose, 
once,  Augustine,  repeat- 
edly. 


On  the  whole,  these  various  readings, — though  not  selected 
from  any  single  manuscript,  but  from  all  that  have  been  col- 
lated, together  with  the  ancient  versions  and  the  quotations 

«  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  263— 268.  "In 
profane  authors,"  says  Or.  Bentley,  "(as  they  are  called),  whereof  one 
manuscript  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,— as  Velleius  Paterculus 
among  the  Latins,  and  Hesychius  among  the  Greeks,— the  faults  of  the 
scnbes  are  found  so  numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that 
notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the  learnede.st  and  acutesl  critics  for  two  whole 
centuries,  those  books  still  are,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of 
errors.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author  are  numerous, 
though  the  various  readings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there  the  text, 
by  an  accurate  collation  of  them  made  by  skilful  and  judicious  hands,  is 
ever  the  more  correct,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  autlior." 
Remarks  on  Free-thinking,  in  Enchirid.  Theol.  vol.  v.  p  158 


from  the  fathers, — nowhere  contradict  the  sense  of  the  evan 
gelist  ;  nor  do  they  produce  any  material  alteration  in  the 
text.  2 

II.  However  plain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Various 
Reading'''  may  be,  considerable  difierence  has  existed  among 
learned  men  concerning  its  nature.  Some  have  allowed  the 
name  only  to  such  readings  as  may  possibly  have  proceeded 
from  the  author  ;  but  this  restriction  is  improper.  Michael- 
is's distinction  between  mere  errata  and  various  readings  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  one.  "  Among  two  or  more  different 
readings,  one  only  can  be  the  true  reading  ;  and  the  rest  must 
be  either  wilful  corruptions  or  mistakes  of  the  copyist."  It 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious ; 
and  whenever  the  smallest  doubt  can  be  entertained,  they  all 
receive  the  name  of  various  readings  ;  but  in  cases  where 
the  transcriber  has  evidently  written  falsely,  they  receive  the 
name  of  errata. 

III.  Human  life  is  too  short  to  allow  of  a  thorough  exami 
natiou'of  all  those  monuments  which  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  sacred  criticism,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  sub- 
jects which  are  equally  worthy  of  attention.  But,  as  many 
learned  men  have  from  time  to  time  investigated  different 
documents,  extensive  collections  of  various  readings  have 
gradually  been  formed,  of  which  the  critic  should  avail 
himself. 

With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  some  beginnings  were 
made  by  those  ancient  Jews  to  whom  we  owe  the  rejections 
and  corrections  of  the  scribes,  and  other  observations,  already 
noticed  in  pp.  201,  203,  203.  of  this  volume.  More  recently 
the  rabbis  Todrosi,  Menahem,  and  Norzi,  collected  a  lurger 
apparatus.'  Sebastian  Munster  was  the  first  Christian  editor, 
who  in  1536  added  some  various  readings.  Not  many  more 
are  found  in  Vander  Hooght's  edition,  printed  in  1705;  but 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  John  Henry  Michaelis,  in  1720, 
and  of  Houbigant  in  1753,  the  critical  collation  of  varif^us 
readings  was  very  considerably  enlarged.  At  length,  after 
many  years  of  unremitting  toil,  Dr.  Kennicott  produced  his 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Oxford  in  177(3 — SO, 
which  contained  various  readings  collected  throughout  Eu- 
rope, from  six  hundred  and  fifteen  manuscripts,  from  fifty- 
two  editions,  and  from  both  the  Talmuds.  1  rom  this  appa- 
ratus De  Rossi  selected  the  more  important  readings  ;  and 
after  collating  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  other  m-.inu- 
scripts  and  three  hundred  editions,  and  examining  fully  the 
ancient  versions  and  books  of  the  rabbins,  even  in  manuscript, 
he  published  all  the  various  readings  he  had  observed,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  in  1784 — 88,  at  Parma,  to  which  he  added 
a  supplement  or  scholia,  in  1798.  As  the  price  of  their  pub- 
lication necessarily  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  very 
many  biblical  students,  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  results  of  their  laborious  and  learned  re- 
searches, will  find  a  compendious  abstract  of  them  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  "  Codex  Criticus.^^    (London,  1821,  8vo.) 

For  the  Septuagint  Version,  the  principal  collation  of 
various  readings  will  be  found  in  the  edition  commenced  by 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  completed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons,  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1798 — 1827,  in  six  volumes,  folio. 

For  the  New  Testament,  the  principal  collations  are 
those  of  Erasmus,  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  and  Lon- 
don Polyglotts,  Bishop  Fell,  Dr.  Mill,  Kuster,  Bcngel,  Wet-, 
stein,  Griesbach,  Mattnaei,  and  Scholz.  The  collations  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  manuscripts,  besides  ancient  ver- 
sions and  quotations  from  the  fathers,  were  given  in  Dr. 
Griesbach's  edition  ;  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Scholz  we  have  the 
collations  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  manuscripts,  viz. 
three  hundred  and  forty-three,  which  were  collated  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  three  hundred  and  thirty-one,  which  for  the 
first  time  were  collated  by  himself.^ 

IV.  As  all  manuscripts  were  either  dictated  to  copyists  or 
transcribed  by  them,  and  as  these  persons  were  not  superna- 
turally  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  error,  different  read- 
ings would  naturally  be  produced  : — 1.  By  the  negligence  or 
mistakes  of  the  transcribers  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  2.  The 
existence  of  errors  or  imperfections  in  the  manuscripts 
copied;  3.  Critical  emendations  of  the  text;  and,  4.  Wilful 
corruptions  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party.  Mistakes 
thus  produced  in  one  copy  would  of  course  be  propagated 

«  Christian  Observer  for  1807,  vol.  vi.  p.  221.  Novum  Testamentum,  a 
Scholz,  tom.  i.  p.  345. 

'  An  account  of  their  labours  is  given  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Dissertatio 
Generalis, pp.  Ill — 131., and  by  I)e  Rossi,  in  his  VariajLecliones,  pp.39— 43. 

*  Detailed  accounts  of  the  critical  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, above  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliocuaphical  Appendis 
to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  L  and  III. 
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through  all  succeediuir  coj)ips  made  from  it,  each  of  which 
migiit  likewise  hiive  |)(!Ciiliar  fau!t3  of  its  own  ;  so  that  vari- 
ous readings  would  thus  he  increased,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  transcripts  that  were  made. 

I.  yarious  readim^s  have  been  or.c.nsioned  by  the  Negligence 
or  Mistakes  ok  the  TKANscRiBEas. 

(1.)  IVkeii  a  manuscript  is  dictated,  -lohether  to  one  or  to 
several  copyists,  the  JHirty  dictating  miffht  not  speak  with  suf- 
Acient  ch-urness ;  he  might  reuil  carelessly,  and  ex'en  utter 
words  that  ivere  not  in  his  manuscript  ;  he  miffht  pronounce 
different  words  in  the  same  manner.  The  copyist,  therefore, 
■who  should  follow  such  dictation,  would  necessarily  produce 
different  rcadinifs.  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this 
remark. 

In  E|)li.  iv.  10.  St.  Paul,  spcnking  of  the  Gentiles,  while  without  the  Gos- 
pel, says,  ttijit  being  pa.it  Jceline;,  they  ^are  thc?its''lves  over  to  liisciviuita- 
n'.ss.  Kor  j«jri|>.>  iixoris  piist  fc  lins;  (\\\\\<:\\  llie  co:ilP.Kt  shows  (o  Ije  llie 
genuine  reailinj;),  si'vora!  iii;»t\iisrrii)Ls,  versions,  and  fatliers  read  stjrii>.s-i. 
«3i<,-,  heinif  tnil/iuut hope.  Dr.  Mill  is  oropiiiion,  that  this  lection  proceeded 
frou)  socne  i^niiri'.nt  copyist  wlio  liad  in  his  inind  Saint  Paul's  Recount  of  the 
Gentiles  in  tijili.  ii.  li  wh(!re  he  said  that  they  had  no  hope,  iKrriS»  fti 
iX'Ti,-.  Uiit  li>r  this  opinion  there  is  no  foundation  whalevcr.  The  ancient 
co]>yi.-<ls  were  not  in  general  men  of  such  suljlile  geniu.-?.  It  is  therefore 
most  probahle  that  the  word  xTTuKTrmini  crept  in,  from  a  uiis-proiiuncia- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  persons  dictating.  Tlic  same  remark  will  account 
forlho  reailm!»of  HIT131,  young  children,  inslea<l  of  >iitioi,  gentle,  in  1  Thess. 
ii.  7.,  which  occurs  in  many  manuscripts,  and  also  in  several  versions  and 
fathers.  But  the  scope  and  context  of  this  passage  prove  that  v.^'oi  cannot 
be  the  ori.'inal  reading.  It  is  itn;  Tliess.ilonians,  whom  the  apostle  considers 
a.s  young  vliiUlrrn,  and  himself  and  fellow-labourers  as  the  nur-ie.  He  couM 
not  therefore  willi  any  propriety  say  tliat  he  was  among  them  aaa  little 
child,  while  he  himself  professed  to  be  their  nurse. 

(2.)  Further,  as  many  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters  are  simi- 
lar both  in  sound  and  inform,  a  negligent  or  illiterate  copyist 
might,  and  the  collation  of  manuscripts  has  shown  that  such 
transcribers  did,  occasion  various  readings  by  substituting  one 
word  or  letter  for  another. 

As  the  permutation,  or  interchan!;in!!,  of  vowel  points,  letters,  and  even 
entire  words,  which  are  to  be  fomid  in  Hebrew  iiianii'icripts,  are  copiou.sly 
treated  by  Muntinghe,>  the  following  in.-:lance  will  suffice  to  show  how  easily 
various  readings  may  thus  be  produced  : — 

Judg.  viii.  10.  Ife  taught  the  men  of  Siiccolh.— Instead  of  y^y^  he  taught, 
rioubitfant  reads  CTI  he  tore:  and  this  reading  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
what  Gideon  had  threatened  in  the  seventh  verse,  but  is  also  supported  by 
the  Sepluagint,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions.  The  He- 
brow  le.vt  might  have  been  easily  corrupted  in  this  place  by  the  change  of 
V  (shin)  into  J  (ain) ;  letters  which  are  very  similar  to  each  other.' 

Of  the  permutations  in  Greek  MSS.  the  Codex  Cottonianus  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  presents  many  very  striking  examples. 

Thus.  B  and  M  are  interchanged  inGen.  xliii.  11.  Tif!/ii»Jew  Is  written  for 
TifiS.n^oi — 1  and  IC,  as  yviy.yoi  for  x'jyy.yoi,  x.  9. ;  and  i  contra  ^x\ix  for 
c»^<>!  xi.  16. — r  and  N,  as  s-uj'xvj/s-jriv  for  ruxxoij/j-ja-iv,  xixiv.  30. — r  and 
X,  as  Sfif/,.uxTx  for  If  ij-.u»rx,  xxxvii.  6. — A  and  A  as  K<>.,u3v;<i!u,-  for  K;?. 
tto.»<5u,-,  XV.  19. ;  and  i  contra  AiV^^  for  AtK^ii,  xxxvi.  2. — A  and  N,  asN-'- 
'fy  for  N,;f  x-T,  X.  9.— A  and  T,  as  Ar»T  for  At^J.  x.  10.,  &c.— Z  and  X,  as 
XiTjS  for  X»^«i,  x.xii.  22. ;  and  /ixxxpi'^aMnv  for  .uxxxforouc-tv,  xxx.  13. — 
fci  and  X,  Ozo^xy_  for  OzjCx?-,  xxvi.  26.~'d  and  T,  x^ofpa^nTi  for  M^o-p». 
*i  J',  XV i.  9.--KandX,  asKxKxk  forXx\»;4,  x.  11.  ;  and  oi/z  forsux,  xiii.  9.— 
H  and  *,  as  va-ffiirxi  for  un-yft^Txi,  xxxix.  9.  Sometimes  con.funanls 
are  addttllo  the  end  of  the  words  apparently  for  the  .sake  of  euphony  ;  as 
X^ixK  for  Xv'i,  xiv.  15. — yvtxixxi  for  yuvxtxx,  xi.  13. — Zu)KxT  for  EjIkx, 
X.  7. — M  is  generally  retained  in  the  different  tlexions  of  the  verb  A-a.uSxvn', 
in  the  future  *.>i/nv5/t»<,  Kr.jxi.-ivrxi,  xiv.  'Zl,  24,  «fec.  and  in  the  aorist,  Xij/*?- 
•  iTo,  xvili.  4.  And  also  in  the  word  <ru,u3-ipx).-.i.u75>i;,  xix.  17.  This*also 
is  common  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  Sometimes  a  double  consonant  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  one,  and  vice  versa :  for  instance,  ivivi^xivrx  fortwur,. 
M'r»,  V.  9.,  and  i;.-n-»»p  for -:'=«■«?,  X.  10. ;  v^i>-'»  for  iJ-iX^ia,  xxiv.  47,  &c. 

The  Vowels  are  often  interchanged  ;  for  instance,  A  and  E,  as  Ttor.-;*. 
«i'r»  for  T!T(ra(ixxoi'Ti,  vii.  4.,  «i'»,-i  foranfn,  xxi.  14. — A  and  H,  as  xfiiui-'v 
for  r.y.^  '■:v,  viii.  C,  fixx^'c,  for  ftx-/,xi(,x,  xxvii.  40.— E  and  H,  as  ti^iftx  for 
fv».<«»,  XXV.  29.,  i|.us-vi»(rj>i  for  ivu-KXTcrn,  xxviii.  12. — H  and  i,  as  K.rm 
fiir  ICiri-.i,  X.  4.,  iKiKA  for  iKiX',  xlix.  11. — H  and  T,  as  ^y.-/,iy  for  Try-x^y,  vi. 
U.—Tiy.ux  for  Vivux,  xx\.  24.— OandT,  as  i.xpuj*  for  Si»p5i»,  vi.  17.— o 
and  i!,  as  PsoSoj  for  Poa/Sx-J,  x.  U. — The  Vowels  arc  often  interchanged 
with  tlio  Diphthongs;  for  instance.  At  and  E,  as  x7riKi\i<riri»i  for  o<5ri\fu- 
o-.rii,  xix.  2.,  xyiyiy  xxi  for  «i  !i-i>)ci,  xxii.  2.,  n^j«Jicu  for  mSitv,  XXXV.  27., 
KXTx'-tTxi  for  x»toi;:ti,  xiii.  .SS. — El  and  A,  as  j-ipn  for  >";»»,  xv.  15. — El 
and  E,  as  nv.xiv  for«i!«n',  xviii.5. — Ei  and  H,  as  I'Ji'r  and  lii'y,  xviii.  19. — 
EI  and  I,  asfrapifuxii  for  ^»pi'>-ix»',  x^•iii.  8.,  yumx.a  for  juvx.xiix,  xviii. 
II.,  cvW,-  for  5u?:.«,  xxxi.4I.,  xpiiov  for  xpmv,  xv.  9,  &c.— OI  and  H,  aa  xaSsij 
for  Kx'r;,  xxxi.  50.— OT  and  H,  as  ^A.irpit,-  for  :r>.Kp5u,-,  xxvii. 27. ;  and,  lastly, 
or  and  1!,  as  xaTjtpou.ui.ou;  for  xaTxp«.uii'cu,-,  xii.  13.> 

The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  abound  with  similar  instances  of 
lerinuiations. 

Thus  we  meet  with  A^in'oi^x.u  for  A/xivxSxS,  in  Matt.  i.  4. ;  Ax<i.u  for 
Ay.nit,  in  iMatt  i.  14. ;  Si%  to,v  ^aS-i,r«w  for  Jjo  tiuv  fixii,rajy,  in  Matt.  xi.  2. ; 
hlxr^uy  for  M»r*»r,  in  I.uke  iii.  24. ;  f^xf xy^ii  for a» "■(!="■?»,  in  I.uke  xiv.  31. ; 
T5T0V  for  lUTov,  in  John  xx.  25.  ;  xaip^e  for  xvpia,,  in  Rom.  xii.  11. ;  AxuiJ  for 
A»3ii,  in  Matt.  i.  1.,  and  in  many  other  passages.  The  reader  will  find  nu- 
merous other  examples  in  the  elder  Michaelis's  Dissertation  on  various 
reading.?.*  Permutations  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  also  in  inscriptions  on  coins,  medals,  stones,  pillars,  and  other 
tnunuments  of  antiquity. 

,«  Brevis  Expositio  Critices  Veteris  Fcederis,  pp.  87 — 108. 
*»  Dr.  .\.  Clarke,  on  Judg.  viii.  16. 

»  Dr.  Holmes's  Edition  to  the  Septuagint,  vol.  i.  Praef  cap.  ii.  §  i. 

«  D.  Christiani  Benedicti  Michaelis  "Tractatio  Critica  de  Variis  Lectioni- 
Vus  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  8—10.    Halae  Magdeburgicsc,  1749,  4to. 


(3,)  In  like  manner  the  transcribers  might  have  mistaken 
the  line  on  which  the  copy  before  them  was  written,  for  part  of 
a.  letter  ;  or  they  might  have  mistaken  the  lower  stroke  of  a 
letter  for  the  line  ;  or  they  might  have  mistaken  the  true  sense 
of  the  original,  and  thus  have  altered  the  reading  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  were  unwilling  to  correct  such  mistakes  as  they  de- 
tected, lest  their  pages  should  appear  blotted  or  defaced,  and 
thus  they  sacrificed  the  correctness  of  their  copy  to  the  beauty 
of  its  appearance.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  Hebrew 
manuscripts. 

(4.)  .?  persQ7i  having  written  one  or  more  words  from  a 
wrong  place,  and  not  obsening  it,  or  not  choosing  to  erase  it, 
might  return  to  the  right  line,  and  thus  produce  an  improper 
insertion  of  a  word  or  a  clause. 

Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  In  John  vii.  26. — Do  the  rulers  know 
iNDEEn  (xxwTxj),  thai  this  is  Ihe  venY  Christ  (x>.f,y^-(  i  XpifOf,  trcly  the 
Christ)  1  The  .second  uKti^ji;  is  wanting  in  Ihe  Coilices  Vaticanus,  Canla- 
brigiensis  (or  Codex  Bczae),  (^ypriu.s,  Siephani  n,  ^"  Re"ius  62,  Nanianu.s, 
and  Ingolstadien.sis,  in  numbers  I,  13,  2S,  40,  03,  Cb,  lit.,  118,  and  12!,  of 
Griesbacb's  notation,  and  nine  other  manuscripts  of  le.ss  note,  which  are  not 
specilied  by  him  ;  it  is  also  wanting  in  the  manuscnripts  noted  by  Mattha-i 
with  the  letters  a,  1,  s,  and  10,  in  all  the  editions  of  tiie  .\rabic  version,  in 
Wheeloc's  edition  of  tiie  Persian  version,  in  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Sclavo- 
nic, and  Vulgate  versions;  and  in  all  the  copiesofthe  Oldl'ahc  version,  ex- 
cept that  of  Brescia.  Origen,  E|iiphanius,  Cyril,  Isidore  of  relusium,  Chry 
so.stoin,  and  Nonnus,  among  the  ancient  lathejs;  and  Grotius,  Mill,  Ilengel, 
Bishop  Pearce,  and  Griesbach,  among  the  modern  writers,  are  all  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  the  word  st^-nJ^i?.  The  sentence  in  1  Cor.  x.  23.  Tivyxf 
Kjpiju  n  yn  xui  TO  7rAtifix-i^x  oturt:;,  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fnlni-s^ 
thereof,  is  wanting  in  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus,  Caniabrigien- 
sis,  ilasileensis,  Boreeli,  Harleianus  No.  586-1,  and  Seidelii,  and  in  Nos.  10, 
17,  28,  46,  71",  73,  and  80,  of  Griesbacb's  notation  ;  it  is  also  wanting  in  tho 
Syriac  version,  in  Erpenius's  edition  of  the  Arabic  version,  in  the  Coptic, 
Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Vulgate,  and  Olil  Italic  versions,  and  in  the 
quotations  of  the  father.s,  Johannes  Damascenus,  Ambrosiaster,  Augustine, 
Isidore  of  I'elusium,  and  Bedo.  Griesbach  has  left  it  out  of  the  text,  as  a 
clause  that  ought  most  undoubtedly  to  be  erased.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely 
any  authority  to  support  it ;  and  the  clause  is  superfluous ;  in  all  probability 
it  was  inserted  from  the  twenty-si.xth  verse,  which  is  word  for  word  Um 
same. 

(5.)  When  a  transcriber  had  made  an  omission,  and  after" 
wards  observed  it,  he  then  subjoined  what  he  had  omitted,  and 
thus  produced  a  transposition.^ 

Thus,  Matt.  v.  4.  is  subjoined  to  5.  in  the  Codex  Beza*,  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, and  in  the  quotation  of  Jerome.  Luke  xxiii.  17.  is  omitled  in  the  Co- 
dices Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus  Cyprius,  and  Stephani  >i,  in  the  Coptic  and 
Sahidic  versions,  and  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis  of  the  Old  Italic  version  ; 
audit  is  subjoined  to  the  nineteenth  verse  in  the  Codex  Bezaj. 

In  like  manner,  Rouj.  i.  29.  is  very  differciit  in  different  copies. 

In  the  'Textus  Reccptus  or  common  editions,  we  read,  «J>xi»,  jrepnix, 
jTontp'x, ''•\sovsjix,  xxxix, — unrighteousness,  fornicaiicn,  uiiciedness,  co- 
relousness,  maliciousness. 

In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  Ethiopic  version,  we  read,  xJixTa,  s-ovitpi«, 
XXXIX,  vrKaviiix, — u7irightcousness,  tcickedness,  maliciousness,  covetmu. 
ness. 

In  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  we  read,  «J>x>»,  xxxtx,  ^pomx,  5rA.»enJix, — 
unrighteousness,  maliciotisncss,  coveluusntss. 

In  the  Vulgate  version,  we  read,  iniquilale,  malili(i,fomicatione.  aran- 
lia,  nequilia,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  authors  of  that  translation  read, 
xSixix,  vcvrt"*,  !ropiii»,  wXiCvt Jix,  xx»ict.     And 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  Syriac  version  shows  that  its  authors  read, 
xjix.tt,  jTopviix,  jTsi'iipia,  x:<xix,  !rkioyii,ix, — unrighteousness,  fornication, 
utickedtiess,  maliciousness,  covelousness. 

(6.)  .Another  cause  of  various  lections  in  Hebrew  manw 
scripts  referable  to  this  head,  is  the  addition  of  letters  to  the 
last  word  in  the  lines  in  order  to  preserve  their  sytnmetry  ,- 
and  in  Greek  manuscripts  omissions  are  frequently  occasioned 
by  what  is  called  o/jtonrst^tuTiv  (homoeoteleuton),  or  when  a  word 
after  a  short  interval  occurs  a  second  time  in  a  passage.  Herwf 
the  transcriber  having  written  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
passage,  on  looking  at  the  book  again  from  which  he  copies, 
his  eye  catches  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and 
continuing  to  write  what  immediately  follows,  he  of  course 
omits  intermediate  words. 

This  (act  will  account  for  the  omission  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  Maft. 
V.  19.,  and  the  whole  of  verse  30.,  in  the  Codex  Beza;,  and  also  1  John  ii.  23. 
Again,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  9.  the  words  x:rxyyiiKxi  toi;  ftxby.rxi;  xutou  (to  teU 
his  disciples),  are  omitted  from  the  same  cause,  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus 
and  Beza;,  in  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  10, 33,  49,  59,  60,  69, 119,  142*. 
225,  227,  the  Evangelisteria  numbered  1,  13,  15,  17,  32,  in  the  second  of  tlxj 
Barberini  MSS  ,  and  in  those  noted  d.  and  q.  by  Matthaei ;  as  well  as  in  the 
Syriac,  Arabic  (as  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott),  Persic,  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian, Vulgate  Latin,  Saxon,  and  Old  llahc  Versions  (except  the  manuscript 
of  Brescia),  and  by  the  fathers  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augus- 
tine. And  Mark  \x.  26.  \s  omitted  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  1209,  Siephant 
y.  Vaticanus  3,'>1,  and  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  2,  27,  63,  64,  121, 
157,  in  Matthsei's  17,  in  the  Coptic  Version,  the  Codex  Sangermanensis  2 
of  the  Italic  Version,  in  the  printed  editions  of  Aldus  and  Frotenius,  and  by 
Theophylact. 

(7.)  As  all  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  "were  written  in 
capital  letters,  and  without  any  spaces  between  words,  or  even 
sentences,  syllables  are  frequently  omitted  or  repeated.  So, 
careless  or  ignorant  transcribers  have  very  often  mistaken  the 
notes  of  abbreviation,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
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ancient  manuscripts.  A  feto  specimens  of  such  abbreviations 
are  ffiven  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 

From  this  source  probably  ()ri;.'iii;iled  the  reaiiiiig  in  1  Pot.  ii.  3.  of  Xp.,-o; 
(CUrisf)  instcail  olXr-;.e«  {sracimi"),  wliich  orcuis  in  ttic  Mf?S.  by  Gries- 
bach  rmiiibcrctl  40,  OS,  and'  ottK-rs  of  Itss  note,  in  Maltlian's  g,  in  some 
printed  editidus,  aiid  al^-o  in  the  verse  as  cited  by  I'leiriens  Alcxandiiiius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Procopius,  and  by  Thenphylacl  in  liis  commentary 
on  this  text.  T!io  reaiJiiij  in  ilie  manuscriiU  wlieiice  the  transcriber  made 
his  copy  must  have  becninj,  which,  not  being  understood  by  him,  he 
altered  into  Xf.,-c;. 

(8.)  Lastly,  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  transcribers  has 
been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  various  readings,  by  their  liavir.g 
mistaken  marginal  notes  or  scholia  for  a  part  nf  the  text.  It 
was  not  unusual  in  ancient  manuscripts  to  -write  in  the  margin 
an  explanation  of  difficult  passages,  or  a  -word  si/noni/nious  to 
that  in  the  text,  but  more  usual  and  more  easily  understood,  or 
-with  the  intent  of  supplying  a  seeming  deficiency  ;  any  or  all 
of  -which  might,  in  t/ie  copies  taken  from  the  mamiscript  in 
-tvhich  tliese  notes  tve*e  -written,  be  easily  oblYuded  on  the  text 
itself. 

Thvis,  to  Matt.  vi.  33.  some  copies,  as  well  as  the  fathers  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  add  the  following  clause,  as  having  been 
uttered  by  Jesus  Christ :— A. T.=  .ri  ra  y.iyxKx,  xx>  tx  ^.p^x  vf<.i.  :Tf05-T:?s. 

O-SVX.-    XX.   :«.T£.Tf    ru.  e^cvp^v.;*    k:4.  tx   .,t.-^..x  ^p-.o-TSCr.,0-=  tx.   u.«.-  -.—Seek 

ye  great  things,  and  little  things  shall  be  added  unto  you:  «"«  -'ee^  'J^ 
heavenly  things,  and  ear.'A/!/, things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  But  this 
addition"  is  manifestly  a  gloss.  ,„      .  .       ,,    , 

So,  in  Mark  vii.  35.,  after  he  spake  plain,  the  followmg  sentence  is  added 
in  MS.  90  of  Griesbach's  notation  :—Kx,  i\u,Kii  'u^-oy^v  -vc-j  <c)i:v,—a?td  he 
spake,  praising  God.  Thai  the  man  did  this,  we  may  readily  conclude  ; 
but  this  sentence  was  not  added  bv  the  evangelist.  It  was  evidently  a  gloss. 

\gain,  in  Luke  vii.  16.,  after  the  sentence  God  hath  visited  hispeopls,  the 
words  '>s  xyx~ov,  for  good,  are  added  in  the  manuscripts  by  Griesbacli 
noted  M.  13, 50,  CO,  71,  106, 114,  and  eight  others,  in  Motiliaii's  x,  in  the  Syriac 
(as  printed  in  tlie  London  Polyglott),  in  the  Armenian,  and  in  all  the  Arabic 
versions,  and  in  the  Codices  Veronensis,  Venellensis,  Corbeiensis,  Coiber- 
tinus4051,  San-germanensis  1,  and  ForojuUensis,  of  the  Old  Italic  version. 
But  it  is  manifestly  a  gloss,  and  is  rejected  as  such  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Gries- 
bach.  _  , ,      ,  .    ., 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  differences  caused  by  these  or  simdar 
additions  do  in  no  respect  whatever  affect  any  point  of  faith  or  morality. 
Several  eminent  Clitics,  for  instance,  are  of  opinion  that  the  coiilroverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7, 8.  crept  into  the  text  in  this  manner  ;  because  it  is  not 
found  in  any  ancient  manuscripts,  nor  in  the  wriliags  of  the  fathers  who 
disputed  against  the  Arians.  Tlie  evidence  fur  the  passage  in  question  is 
fully  considered  in  Vol.  II.  Part  VI.  pp.  366—370.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, let  us  suppose  it  to  be  an  omission  in  the  manuscripts  where  it  is 
wantin",  or  an  addition  to  those  where  it  occurs;  it  cannot  in  any  way  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  because,  whatever  sense  we  may  put 
upon  that  passage,  the  same  truth  being  most  clearly  and  indisputably  taught 
in  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  adding 
it,  than  there  is  inconvenience  in  omitting  it. 

2.  Errors  or  Imperfections  m  the  manuscript  from  which 
a  tramcriber  copied,  are  a  further  source  of  various  readings. 

Besides  the  mistaltes  arising  from  the  strokes  of  certain  letters 
being  faded  or  erased,  others  of  a  contrary  nature  may  arise  from 
the  transparency  of  the  paper  or  velkim,  whence  the  stroke  of  a 
letter  on  one  side  of  tlie  leaf  may  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  letter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  and  in  this  manner  O  may  be  taken 
for  e. 

According  to  Wetstein,  this  very  accident  happened  to  Mill,  in  examining 
the  celebrated  pas.sage  (1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  in  the  Codex  Alexandriiius.  Mill  had 
asserted  in  regard  to  the  OC  in  this  manuscript,  that  some  remains  of  a 
stroke  were  sFill  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  omicron,  and  concluded  there- 
fore" that  the  word  was  properly  C-)C.  But  Wetstein,  who  examined  this 
manuscript  more  accurately,  could  discover  no  trace  of  any  .<!troke  in  the 
omicron,  but  took  notice  of  a  circumstance  which  he  supposes  led  Mill  into 
etcor.  On  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  directly  opposite  to  O,  is  the  letter  G, 
9he  wordeTCGBGlA,  the  middle  stroke  of  which  is  visible  on  the  former 
Bide,  and  occupies  the  hollow  of  O.  Wetstein,  having  made  the  discovery, 
called  "several  persons  to  witness,  who  confirmed  the  truth  of  it.  But  this 
hypothesis  of  Wetstein's  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Woide,'  and  has  been 
niost  clearly  disprovedhy  Dr.  Borhman.^  In  order  to  discover  the  genuine 
reading  of  a  manuscript  where  the  letters  are  faded,  Michaelis  recommends 
the  critic  to  have  recourse  to  such  as  are  related  to  ii,  either  in  time,  place, 
or  character,  and  if  possible  to  those  which  were  immediately  copied  from 
it  while  the  letters  were  still  legible.  Velthusen  and  Griesbach  are  unani- 
mous in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  rule,  but  in  their  application  of  il  to 
ITira.  iii.  16  they  have  drawn  directly  opposite  conclusions.  Those  who 
endeavour  to  supply  wliat  time  has  destroyed,  and  venture  to  write  anew 
the  remnant,  or  seeming  remnant,  of  a  faded  stroke,  are  guilty  of  an  act 
that  deserves  the  highest  censure :  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Codex 
Ephrem,  and  Codex  Claromontanus,  have  all  suffered  in  lliis  manner,  but  the 
authors  of  these  amendments  have  deprived  their  successors  of  the  means 
of  judging  for  themselves,  and  have  defeated  the  end  which  they  intended 
to  answer. 

Again,  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  the 
writer  added  afterwards  in  the  margin,  might  lead  a  copyist  into  error, 
unless  it  was  particularly  marked  in  what  part  of  the  text  the  passage  ought 
to  be  inserted.  Many  manu.scripts  are  still  extant,  in  which  omissions  are 
in  this  manner  suppUed,  especially  in  those  preserved  at  Moscow,  which 
Matthsei  has  extracted  and  accurately  described  in  his  critical  edition  of 
the  New  Testament. 

3.  Ji  third  source  of  various  readings  is  Critical  Conjec- 
ture, or  an  intended  improvement  of  the  original  text. 

"  In  reading  the  works  of  an  author  of  known  literary  reputa- 
tion we  ascribe  grammatical  or  orthographical  errors,  if  any  are 

«  Novum  Testamentum  Grtecum,  e  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino ;  Pratsfat. 
487.  p.  xxxi. 
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to  be  found,  rather  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer  than  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  writer.  In  the  same  manner  the  transcriber  of 
ft  mantiscri[pt  attributes  the  faults  of  his  original  to  tiic  error  of  a 
former  copyist,  and  alters  them  as  he  suppo.ses  lliey  were  written 
by  the  author.  But  if  he  carries  his  critical  conjectures  too  far, 
he  falls  himself  into  the  error  which  he  intended  to  avoid."  This 
may  be  done  in  various  way.s. 

(1.)  Thus  the  transcriber  may  take  an  e.rprrssio7t  to  he 
faulty  ivliich  in  reality  is  not  so  ,-  or  he  may  mistake  the  sense 
of  the  author,  and  suppose  that  he  has  discovered  a  grammati- 
cal error,  -when,  in  fact,  he  hlmsef  construes  falsely  : — or  the 
grammatical  error  intended  to  be  corrected  actually  proccedca 
from  t/ie  author  Idmsclf.^ 

(2.)  Furt/ier,  some  critical  copyists  have  vol  only  correctea 
ungrammatical  or  inaccurate  expressions,  but  have  eveji  con- 
verted  inelegant  into  elegant  phrases  ;  and  they  have  like-wise 
omitted  -words  tliat  appeared  to  tliem  superfljious,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  ivhich  they  did  not  understand. 

Thus,  in  Mai'k  vii.  37.  t-.u;  xx.x>.oui,  the  dumb,  is  omilted  as  superfluous 
in  Griesbach'sMS.  28.  (Colbertinus  1705.  orColbeitiiius  2.  of  Dr.  Mill's  no- 
tation.) So,  in  Mark  x.  19.  Mi  x;T5r«p>i(n!;,  ilcfraud  not,  is  omitted  in  the 
Codices  Vaticaiius  ami  Cyprius,  and  in  eighteen  other  ir.anuscripts,  as  well 
as  in  the  Armenian  version,  and  also  in  Theophylact.  It  seems  included  in 
,tt^  zx>ivif;,  do  7iot  steal,  auti  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Gospels.  Once 
more,  Xiyavi-.i,  saying,  (Matt.  i.  '22.),  is  omitted,  because  the  transcril)er 
deemed  it  an  unneces.sary  audition  alter  the  words,  that  tchith  was  spu/au 
of  the  Lord  Ly  tlicpropliet. 

(3.)  But  of  all  the  iources  of  various  lections  -which  are 
referable  to  this  head,  the  most  ample,  according  to  JMichaclis., 
and  tlie  most  productive  of  spurious  passages  in  the  J\'e-w  Tes- 
tament, is  the  practice  of  altering  parallel  passages  so  us  to 
render  more  perfect  their  conformity  to  each  other.  The  Gos- 
pels in  particular  have  suffered  in  this  -way  ;  and  Saint  PauCa 
Epistles  have  very  frerjuently  been  interpolated,  in  order  to 
make  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  harmonize  -with 
the  Septuagint  version,  -where  they  differed  from  the  exact 
ivords  of  the  latter. 

Two  or  three  in.stances  ofaltcrations  from  parallel  passages  will  confirm 
this  remark. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  xii.  8.  For  the  .1071  of  man  is  lord  even  of  the  sabbath-day, 
xxi,  eveti,  is  omitted  in  eighty  seven  manuscripts,  and  in  several  printed 
editions,  as  well  as  iu  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  the  Persic  in  Bp.  Wa^.ton's  Poly- 
glott, the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  Iialic  versions,  and  also  in  the 
passage  as  quoted  by  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Oiigen,  Chryso.'Stom,  Euihvmius, 
and  Theophylact.  It  has  been  added  from  the  jiarai'el  pas-sage  in  Mark  ii. 
28.  or  in  Luke  vi.  .5. ;  and  is  justly  rejected  by  Griesbach  as  an  interpola- 
tion. In  Malt.  xii.  35.  ri:,-  xxp"Jii.rc,"  of  the  lieart,  is  warMing  in  one  hundred 
and  seven  manuscripts  as  well  as  in  several  printed  eilitions,  and  in  I  he  Ara- 
bic, Persic,  Sclavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Italic,  and  Vulgate  version  ;  it  is 
also  wanting  in  the  passage  as  cited  by  Origen,  the  aiilhor  of  the  Dialogue 
against  the  Marcionites,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Clirysos- 
tom,  Theophylact,  Cyprian,  Lucifer,  Hilary,  audAmbrosiaster.  It  has  been 
inserted  from  the  parallel  place  in  Luke  vi.  45. 

The  clause  in  Man.  xxs'ii.  35.  I"x  rrXy.f'siif  to  p-.iiv  {that  it  might  he  ful- 
filled ichich  vas  upvkeii),  &c.  to  the  end  of  that  verse,  is  on.itted  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  manuscripls  in  the  Syriac  M:?S.  and  also  in  some 
Svriac  editions,  in  the  Arabic  version  both  MS:*,  and  also  as  printed  in  Bp. 
VValton's  Polyglolt,  in  the  Persic  version  of  the  Pnlyylolt,  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts, and  in  most  printed  editions  of  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiojiic,  and 
Sclavonic  versions,  in  most  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  veision, 
in  several  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  version  ;  and  likewise  in  toe  verse  as  cited 
by  Ctvysostom,  Titus  of  Bostrn,  Eulhymius,  Theophylact.  Origin,  the  old 
Latin  translator  of  Ireuieu.s,  Augu.'stiiie,  and  Jnvencus.  This  clause  has 
been  interpolated  from  John  xix.  21.  Griesbach  justly  omits  it  as  decidedly 
spurious. 

Numerous  similar  interpolations  have  been  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, by  these  supposed  amendments ;  and  where  the  same  story  is  rclatetty 
more  than  once,  transcribers,  and  more  frequently  translators,  have  sup- 
plied from  the  one  what  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  the  other.  N(>t  to  mulii- 
ply  examples  unnecessarily  in  iliu.stration  of  this  last  remark,  it  w  ill  be  sufTi- 
cient  to  compare  the  narrative  of  Saint  Paul's  cunversion,  as  related  by 
Saint  Luke  (Acts  ix),  with  tlie  apostle's  own  account  of  it  in  Acts  xxii.  and 
xxvi.  ;  and  also  the  two  narratives  of  the  conversion  oft'ornelius,  described 
in  Acts  X.  and  xi. 

(4.)  Lastly,  some  critics  have  altered  the  text  of  the  A'ew 
Testament  in  conformity  to  the  Vulgate  version  ;  but  variotts 
readings,  -which  are  evidently  derived  from  tins  source,  are 
ictterly  undeserving  of  attention. 


a  With  regard  to  these  corrections  of  grammatical  errors,  Michaelis  has 
laid  down  the  four  following  rules  :  viz. 

"  1.  In  those  passages  where  we  find  only  an  apparent  grammatical  error, 
the  seemingly  erroneous  reading  may  be  generally  considered  as  the  genu- 
ine, and  the  other  readings  as  corrections,  and  therefore  spurious. 

"2.  Real  grauimalical  errors,  in  the  works  of  a  correct  and  classical 
writer,  are  justly  ascribed  to  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  and  the  same  senti- 
ments may  be  entertainedof  an  author  of  less  eminence,  when  among  seve- 
ral copies  one  or  two  only  have  the  false  reading. 

"3.  But  when  expressions  that  deviate  from  Ihe  strictncs.?  of  grammar 
are  fotmd  in  the  writings  of  an  author  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  learned 
education,  and  was  tolally  regardless  of  the  accuracy  of  his  style,  not  in 
single  but  repeated  instances,  and  retained  in  a  very  great  number  of 
manuscripts,  they  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  transcriber,  but  the  author. 

"4.  When  one  grammatical  error  in  particular  is  frequently  found  in  one 
and  the  same  writing,  as  the  improper  use  ofllip  nominative  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  no  doubt  can  be  made  that  it  proceeded  from  the  author  nim- 
eelC"— Micliaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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4.  Wji,Fi'L  Corruptions,  in  order  to  nerve  the  purposes  of  a 
party,  whci/tcr  orthodox  or  heterodox,  are  anollttr  sturcc  ofvari- 
^ous  read'mgK. 

Amonirtlie  aiicirni  liorclics  no  one  lias  been  more  severely  charged  wiili 
falsifying  the  Bar  red  tccl,  in  onli-r  lo  .sii|i|)ort  his  trnctn,  nor  lia.s  any  one 
niore  ju.sily  doser\  cd  ilie  coiiKure,  which  has  been  bellowed  uj)on  such  iin- 
warra:i(abie  co:idiu:t,  Ih.in  Marcion.  Yet  Michaelis  has  ^)low^l  that  all  his 
deviations  from  ihc  WyX  in  common  use  are  not  wilful  corrnptiotiii,  hut  thai 
many  of  them  are  ri'ully  various  readlnss ;  and  he  ha.^  exculpated  the  Arians 
from  the  i!*:ii'  charge.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  Marcion  caused  the 
firsi  two  chapters  of  Saiul  l.uku'B  Uuspcllodis^ippear  from  his  copy,  as  also 
l.ukc  iv.  37,  38,a0.  In  l-yke  vui.  I'.l.  he  also  expunged  the  words  >i  A-i,t>^j)x.t. 
•  I  »fi*.?oi  »ui6u,  hia  vutlhtr  ami  hrcrhren.  In  Mark  xv.  iS.  instead  o( f^n-i 
K.y^ft,:v  iX.e^  'Till,  he  tens  nitinhereit  with  the  franiiifrfsiiors,  (he  I'.utychians 
read  nxpii-,  </«('/,  in  onier  lo  support  Ihoir  liypoiliesis,  that  Christ's  body 
was  an  ai'rial  form  uud  not  humau. 

On  t!ic  other  hiind,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  corruptions  have  been 
designcilly  niai'c  by  those  who  arc  termed  orthodox,  and  have 
subsequently  been  preferred  when  so  made,  in  order  to  favour 
some  received  opinion,  or  to  preclude  an  oiijcelion  aq;aiiist  it.  As 
this  is  a  source  of  various  readings  (we  bcUeve)  but  little  known, 
and  less  considered,  wc  shall  adduce  two  or  three  examples  from 
Pfaff' s  dissertation  on  various  readings,  who  has  considered  the 
subject  at  length. 

(1.)  Mark  xiii.  32.  OvTi  o  uu,-.  These  words  arc  omitted  in  sonic  manu- 
scripts, and  rejecte  I  by  some  of  the  fathers,  because  they  thought  it 
favoured  the  Arians.  Ambrose,  who  lloiirisheil  in  the  fuuith  century,  states 
ttiat  many  manuscripts  in  his  time  omitted  them. 

{'J.)  Luke  i.  33.  Alter  ytvy^fuvav,  the  words  ix  o-ou  have  been  added  in 
several  inann.'icripts  in  the  Syriac,  Persic,  Arabic,  Eihiopic,  and  other 
tran.slalions,  as  well  as  in  numerous  quotations  of  the  fathers,  in  opposition 
to  the  Eutychiaus,  who  ilenied  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(3.)  Luke  xxii.  43.  The  whole  verse  is  omitted  in  the  Alexandrian  and 
eome  other  maiiuscrlpls,  because  some  orthodox  Christians  imagined  that 
the  mention  ol  an  aii;;ol's  strengthening  our  Saviour,  during  liis  agony  in 
thcgard'-n,  delroctcd  iVoni  his  IJei'.y. 

(1 )  1  Cor.  XV.  ;").  tJaint  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  appeared  after  his  resur- 
rection lo  the  ttrnlve,  th?  Vu-Tix.t,  though  at  that  time  two  of  the  number 
w^re  wanting,  Thomas  being  absent,  and  Judas  Iscariot  being  dead.  Some 
manuscripts  therefore  read  !v5;i<^.,  nlevcn,  lest  the  sacred  historian  should 
be  chargrd  wiih  falseliood,  though  every  attentive  rcaderof  the  NewTesta- 
nient  knows  that  tlie  apostle,  ia  writing  this,  used  the  figure  called  si/nec- 
dvhe,  in  which  a  i)art  is  put  for  the  whole. 

(5.)  Matt.  i.  18.  lifv  >i  <r\i\tK'yiiv  »uTov,-  {before  Ihrtj  crime  together),  and 
K.  »uiin  Tcv  n-f3Tor:«ov  (her first  born),  are  in  some  copies  d.:signedly 
omitted,  lest  any  should  duubt  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Christ. 

§  2.    SOURCES    WHENCE    THE    TRUE    READINGS    ARE    TO    BE 
DETERMINED. 

1.  J\I(innsrripls. — H.  The  most  ancient  and  the  best  editions. — 
III.  .Indent  versions, — IV.  The  -writings  of  Josejihxu  {fur 
the  Old  Testament). — V.  Parallel  passages. — VI.  Quota- 
tions from  the  Old  and  JVeiu  Testaments  in  the  works  of  the 
fathers. — VII.  Critical  conjecture. 

The  causes  of  various  readings  being  thus  ascertained,  the 
next  step  is  to  considrir  the  Sources  whence  the  true  read- 
iNtJ  IS  to  be  determined. 

The  Icgitimatfi  sources  of  emendation  are,  1.  INIanuscripts 

2.  The  most  ancient  and  best  Editions  ;  3.  Ancient  versions 
(and,  for  the  Old  Test;>ment  in  particular,  tlie  Samaritan  text 
of  the  Pent '.teucli,  torrolher  with  the  Masora,  and  the  Tal- 
mud); 4.  The  WritiujTs  of  Josephus  (tor  t!ie  Old  Testa- 
ment) ;  5.  Parallel  Passages ;  6.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  tlie  works  of  the  Fathers  ;  7.  Frag- 
ments of  Heretical  Writings  ;  and,  8.  Critical  Conjecture, 
^ut  these  various  souree.=i  are  all  to  be  used  with  great  judg- 
ment and  caution,  as  being  fallible  criteria  ;  nor  is  the  com- 
mon reading  ever  to  be  rejected  but  upon  the  most  rational 
grounds. 

I.  Manuscripts. — Having  already  given  eome  observa- 
tions on  the  age  of  manuscripts,  together  with  an  account  of 
some  of  the  most  ancient,'  it  will  only  be  necessary  that  we 
should  in  this  place  offer  a  fmv  hints  concerning  their  relative 
value,  and  the  application  of  them  to  the  detormination  of 
various  readings. 

1.  In  general,  then,  we  may\ijirm  that  the  present  copies  of 
the  Scriptui-es  of  the  Old  and  J^'ew  Testament,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Christian  churches, 
agreeing-  in  every  thing  essential,  are  of  the  same  authenticity 
and  authority  with  the  original  autographs  ;  notwithstanding 
the  errors  that  have  crept  into  them,  from  whatever  cause. 

2.  The  number  of  manuscripts,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
considered,  as  their  quality,  antiquity,  and  agreement  with  the 
most  ancient  interpreters  ;  for  the  true  reading  may  be  pre- 
terved  in  a  single  manuscript. 

3.  Those  manuscripts  are  to  be  accounted  the  best,  which  are 
viost  consotiant  with  tmke  used  by  the  ancient  interpreters  ; 

>  Soe  an  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.  inpp.  218 
—4260.  of  this  volume. 


and,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  particular,  M.  de 
Rossi  states,  that  those  manuscripts  are  in  every  case  preferable 
which  hdve  not  been  tampertd  with  by  the  JMusoretes,  antt 
which  have  the  Chaldcc  paraphrase  interjected,  in  alternate 
verses. 

4.  Although,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  anciently 
anil  accurately  written  manuscripts  are  to  be  prefrred,  yet  a 
recent  and  incorrect  copy  may  ojien  have  the  belter  reading, 
because  it  may  have  been  transcribed  from  an  excellent  ana 
ancient  copy. 

5.  .,1a  accurate  manuscript  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  7iegli- 
gently  written. 

Various  readings,  therefore,  particularly  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  are  found  m  manuscrliits  transcribed  by  a  learned  pt  rson,  or  for  a 
learned  person,  froni  some  celebrated  or  correcteti  copy,  are  lo  be  ()re- 
terred  lo  Ibosf  wrillen  for  private  use  ;  and  Iho  reiiilingH  lounrl  in  ancient 
and  uupoinicd  nmnu.scripts,  written  lor  the  use  of  the  synagogue,  are  bet- 
ter than  those  found  In  Ma.sorctic  exemplars. 

6.  Thefrst  erased  reading  of  a  manuscript  is  not  always  an 
error  of  the  copyist,  nor  is  the  second  substituted  one  always 
the  better  reading.  Jioth  are  to  be  tried  by  the  touchstone  of 
the  ancient  versions,  and  in  the  PentateuclPby  the  Samu)-itan 
text  also, 

7.  Other  things  being  equal,  Michaelis  states,  that  a  Lection- 
arium  is  not  of  equal  value  with  a  manuscript  of  the  same  an- 
tiquity that  contains  the  books  of  the  J\'ew  Testament  complete, 
because  in  the  former  the  text  was  fequentlif  altered,  accord- 
ing to  the  readings  which  were  mo«t  approved  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written  ;  though  Jxctionaria  sometimes  have  readings 
of  great  importance.^ 

8.  In  reckoning  up  the  number  uf  manuscripts  for  or  against 
any  particular  reading,  it  will  be  necessary, 

Fjiist,  To  disti/iguish  properly  between  one  manuscript  and 
another,  that  the  same  MS.  be  not  counted  twice  over,  and 
consequently  one  pass  for  two. 

This  (it  i.s  now  ascorlained)  wa.?  the  case  with  the  Codex  Bczx,  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  same  which  was  the  second  of  Stephens's  MS* 
marked  .5,  and  nol  two  distinct  manuscripts.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  transcribed  in 
succession,  that  is,  each  of  them  b.-nig  first  a  copy  taken  from  anothtr, 
and  then  au  original  having  a  copy  taken  from  il,  or  where  all  are  taken 
Iroin  oni'  common  original,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  so 
mair>'  diirercnt  instances  of  various  reading,  but  slioiiM  be  estimated  oidy 
as  one,  whose  authority  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  first  manuscript. 
InaCoiition  to  this  circum.st.ance  has  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  various  readings  beyond  what  they  really  are.  But  though  two  manu- 
scripts, one  of  which  is  copied  from  the  other,  can  be  ailmitted  only  as  a 
single  evidence,  yet,  if  a  word  is  faded  in  the  more  ancient  one,  it  may 
be  supplied  from  that  which  is  more  modern.  Manuscripts  which,  though 
not  iuunediately  copied  from  each  other,  exhibit  a  great  uniformity  in 
their  readings,  seem  lo  be  the  produce  of  the  same  country,  and  to  have, 
as  it  were,  the  usual  readings  of  that  country.  A  set  of  manuscripts  of 
this  kind  is  lo  be  considered  as  the  same  eilition,  in  which  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  authenticity  of  a  reading  whether  five  hundred  or  five  thou- 
sand copies  be  taken.  Numbers  alone,  therefore,  decide  notbiug  in  the 
present  instance. 

Secondly,  We  must  carefully  observe  what  part  of  the 
Scriptures  the  several  manuscripts  actually  contain,  and  in 
what  respects  they  ai-e  defective. 

There  are  few  Ms^S.  extant,  which  contain  either  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  entire,  and  have  been  iransmitled  to  us  without  lo:  s  and  damage. 
Of  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  described  in  pp.  VilS, 
219.  supra,  not  one  is  complete  ;  and  wiih  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  we 
have  already  seen  tiiat  the  Codices  Alexanilriniis,  Vaticanus,  and  Leices- 
trensis,  are  mutilated.  Oihtr  M.SS.  contain  the  G<)>pels,  or  the  fiospelsand 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  others,  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles,  or  the  Catholic 
Epistle.?,  or  bo.h:  others  have  the  Epistles  bv  themselves:  and  there  are 
several  manuscrijUs  which  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  except 
the  Apocalypse  ;  lo  which  are  lo  be  added  the  I.ectionaries,  or  select  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  read  as  lessons,  or  Epistles  and 
Gospels  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Now  it  is  absolutelv  necessary  that 
we  observe  the  state  and  condition  of  MSS.,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid 
false  conclusions  and  inferences  from  the  nun-production  of  a  manuscript 
for  a  various  reading  by  any  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  who  professedlT 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  readings  of  MSS..  as  if  it  therefore  did  not 
vary,  when  in  reality  the  te.xt  itself  was  wanting  therein  ;  and  also  in  order 
that  we  may  not  cite  a  MS.  in  favour  of  any  reading,  where  in  truth  such 
MS.  has  no  reading  at  all.  From  inattention  to  tliis  obvious  rule,  AmeloUe* 
cited  the  first  Codex  of  Stephens,  the  Comphitensian.  Cardinal  Ximenes's, 
Cisneros's,  and  that»f  Alcala,  as  so  many  dilTerent  manuscripts,  when  in 
fact,  there  was  but  one  and  the  same  printed  edition. 

Thirplt,  We  must  also  observe  whether  the  MSS.  have 
been  entirely  and  exactly  collated. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  only  the  more  noted  and  important  texts  have  been 
consulted.  Tiiis  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  as  collated 
byBoza,  and  also  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Apcstolic  Epistles  in  the  Archlepisco- 
pal  Library  at  Lambeth,  which  have  only  been  collated  for  th»  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Sometimes  also  it  happens  that  MSS.  have  come  late 
into  the  hands  of  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  after  the  printing  waa 

a  Introduction,  vol.  il.  p.  161. 

»  Ameloife.  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  jeamed  and  pious  Port-Royalista, 
puV.istwda  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  four  volumes,  8vo., 
in  the  years  16fiC — J668.  In  his  notes  he  boasted  of  having  consulted  all  the 
manuscripts  in  Europe,  trkich  he  afterwards  confessed  lie  had  not  teen  < 
Chalmers's  Biographic*!  Dictiocary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96— i>7. 
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bo^nn,  and  cnnsoqucntly  only  part  of  the  various  lections  have  been  exhibit- 
ed. This  was  the  c^se  bdthwiih  Ur.  Millarid  with  Griesbach  in  their  critical 
editions.  A;;aln,  it  someliniec!  happens  that  a  inanuscrijit  has  been  collated 
iu  the  begiiiiiiii;^,  but,  from  soino  accident  or  other,  the  collation  of  it  has  not 
bf>en  completed.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Cypiius,  of  which  we 
had  no  entire  collation  until  Dr.  Scholz  printed  one  at  the  end  of  his  Disser- 
tation on  tliat  manuscript,'  and  al.so  with  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  which 
was  collated  in  the  Gospels  and  most  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  part  of  the  Flpistle  to  the  Itomans.  Nor  had  we  any  complete  collation 
of  it,  until  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  printed  one  at  the  end  of  his  fac-simile  of 
the  Codex  Rescriptus  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.*  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  iixpiire  into  these  particulars,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  our- 
selves, or  deceive  others,  by  alleging  an  authority  that  has  never  been 
examined. 

II.  The  best  and  most  ancient  printed  Editions,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Volume  II.  are  so  far 
only  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  as  they  are  immediately  i-dken 
from  manuscripts.  The  various  readings,  however,  which 
they  contain,  are  not  to  l)e  nenlected,  particularly  those  of  the 
Hebrew  Bibles  printed  in  Rabbi  Ben  Chaim's  or  Hajim's 
Masoretical  edition.  In  the  New  Testament,  as  the  readings 
found  in  all  the  early  printed  editions  rest  on  the  authority  of 
a  few  manuscripts  which  are  not  always  the  most  ancient, 
the  concurrence  offiU  these  editions  cannot  confer  great  autho- 
rity on  the  readings  adopted  by  them,  in  opposition  to  others 
which  appear  to  be  well  supported. 

III.  The  ANCIENT  Versions  (of  which  an  account  has 
already  been  given),  though  not  free  from  error,  nevertheless 
afford  important  assistance  towards  determining  the  true 
readings  of  passages,  as  they  show  what  readings  their 
authors  considered  to  be  genuine  :  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
consult  only  correct  texts  of  such  versions. 

1.  Ancient  Versions  are  a  legitimate  source  of  emendation, 
unless  upon  collation  tve  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  trans- 
lators of  them  -were  clearly  mistaken. 

One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this  remark.  In  James  v.  12.  many 
MrfS.,  the  Arabic  of  the  London  PolygloU,  the  Armenian  and  the  Sclavonic 
versions,  as  also  the  Monk  Antiochus,  Oecuuienius,  and  Theophylact,  read 
(v»  fi^  Eli  u:io)tp.iriv  TTio-iiTs,  lest  ye  fall  into  hypocrisy.  But  the  Codices 
Alexandrinus  and  Vaticanus,  and  several  other  manuscripts,  besides  the 
printed  editions,  and  the  Syriac,  Arabic  (as  edited  by  Erpenius),  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Vulsate,  and  other  versions,  all  read  the  clause  as  it  appears  in 
our  authorized  English  version,  which  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading, 
viz.  ivx  fiif  u3ro  xfir.i'  ^rdcr^jri,  lest  ye' fall  into  condemnation.  Again,  in 
1  Pet.  V.  13.  we  read,  air7r»t£T:ti  u^.xj-  r,  su  B;«/Su/.io,/i  a-wixXn^Ttt.  Here  some 
word  is  evidently  to  be  supplied,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense.  Dr.  Mill 
conjectures  that  Peter's  wife  was  intended.  But  the  word  s-AiKvia-tj.,  church, 
is  found  in  the  margin  of  two  manuscripts  (1-  and  33.  of  Griesbach's  nota- 
tion), and  in  the  .Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions.  It  ought 
tlierefore  to  be  received  into  the  text.  It  isvery  properly  supplied  in  Italic 
characters  by  the  learned  and  venerable  translators  of  our  authorized 
English  version,  who  render  the  verse  thus  : — The  church  that  is  at  Baby- 
lon, elected  together  with  you,  saliiteth  you.  Once  more,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  2.  the 
apostle,  predicting  the  false  teachers  who  would  corrupt  the  church  by 
their  destructive  doctrines,  says,  thut -many  shall  follow,  xvtuivtxi;  xtj-mxu- 
"';,  their  destructions,  that  is,  their  pernicious  toays  (as  our  translators  have 
rendered  il),their  heresies  of  destruction  or  destructive  opinions,mentioned 
\n  the  preceding  verse.  This  reading,  however,  is  only  found  in  the  MSS. 
4.3.  and  65.  of  Gi-iesbach's  notation  (both  of  the  twelfth  century),  and  in  a 
few  others  of  no  note.  But  instead  of  it,  we  read,  xTiXynxi;,  that  is, 
Uisciviousness  or  uncleanness,  in  the  Codices  A.  B.  C.  (Alexandrinus,  Vati- 
canus, and  Ephreini);  and  in  more  than  fifty  other  manuscripts,  most  of 
which  are  among  Ihe  most  ancient,  correct,  and  authentic.  This  is  also  the 
reading  of  both  the  Syriac,  all  the  Arabic,  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian, 
Sclavonic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  of  the  fathers  Chrysostom,  Theophi- 
lus,  Oecumenius,  and  Jei'ome.  The  word  io-iXysixi;,  lasciviousness,  is, 
therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  reading,  and  is  very  properly  printed 
as  such  by  Griesbach  ;  and  it  points  out  the  nature  of  the  heresy  intended 
by  the  apostle.  It  was  a  sort  of  antinomianism.  The  heretics  alluded  to 
pampered  and  indulged  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and  if  the  Nicolaitans  are 
meant,  it  is  very  api)licable  to  them,  for  they  taught  the  community  of 
wives,  <fcc. 

2.  Ancient  mannscripts,  supported  by  some  of  the  ancient 
versions  and  by  the  sense,  render  a  reading  certainly  right, 
though  it  be  not  found  in  the  more  modern. 

In  Isa.  Iviii.  10.  we  read.  If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry.  This, 
Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  is  a  correct  rendering  of  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
but  it  is  an  obscure  phrase,  and  without  example  in  any  other  place.  In- 
stead, however,  of  TfOJ  (tfaveaneK)  thy  soul,  eight  manuscripts  (three  of 
which  are  ancient)  read  ^D^'7  (LOHeMfiK)  thy  bread ;  and  so  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Syriac  version.  The  proper  reading  thereof  is,  draw  out  (or  biing 
forth)  thy  bread.  The  Septuagint  version  expresses  Ijoth  words,  tov  aprov 
tx  Tiis  ■iiuxii;  <rou,  thy  bread fro7n  thy  soul.^ 


>  Scholz,  Curse  Criticre  in  Historiam  Te.xtus  Evangeliorum,  pp.  80—90. 
The  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  in  this  publication,  is  very  incorrectly 
given,  as  Dr.  Scholz,  being  absent  from  the  press  on  his  BiblicoCritical 
Travels,  could  not  correct  the  proof-sheets.  He  has,  however,  given  the 
various  readings  of  this  manuscript  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  accuracy 
practicable,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

»  Barrett,  Evangelium  secundum  MatthMum  ex  Codice  Rescripto  in 
*      Bibliotheca  CoUegii  SS.  Trinitatis  juxtaDublin.    Appendix,  pp.  5 — 35. 

»  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  271.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.  Another  emi- 
nent commentator,  however,  defends  the  common  reading  and  rendering. 
He  is  ofopinion,  that  the  emendation  above  proposed  is  a  gloss,  and  should 
not  be  adopted.  "  To  draw  out  the  soul  in  reheving  the  poor,  is  to  do  it  not 
Qf  constraint  or  necessity, — but  cheerfully,  and  is  both  nervous  and  ele- 
jAnt.  Vlia  soul  pities,  and  his  Aond  gives, "—-(Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Isa.  Iviii.  10.) 


3.  The  concurrence  of  the  ancient  versions  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  reading  as  certainly  right,  when  the  sense  or  parallel 
place  shows  both  the  propriety  of  that  reading,  and  the  corrup-  ^ 
lion  of  what  is  found  in  the  copies  of  the  original. 

Thu.s,  in  Prov.  xviii.  21.  (22.  of  English  version)  we  read,  Whoso  findclh 
a  wife,  findelli  a  good  thing.  This  is  not  true  in  every  instance  ;  it  contra- 
dicts other  maxims  of  the  inspired  writer,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  has  shown,  who  ' 
is  sufficiently  eloquent  on  this  occasion.  He  therefore  conjectured  that 
Solomon  originally  expressed  himself  thus;  he  that  findeth  a  good  voifc, 
findeth  a  good  thing,  and  obtaineth  favour  from  the  I.or.r>.  This  reading 
derives  a  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  the  epithet  for  good  is  uni- 
formly found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  ver- 
sions. It  is  likewise  fjund  in  two  ancient  manuscript  Chaldce  paraphrasea 
i/fthe  Book  of  Proverbs  (one  ofvvliich  isat(-'umbridge,  and  the  otlierinthe 
King  of  Prussia's  library  at  Berlin).  All  these  concurring  testinionie.«, 
togeth'-r  with  the  necessary  sense  of  Ihe  text  itself,  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
originally  read,  and  ought  to  be  so  restored,  He  that  findeth  a  good  wife, 
fndeth  a  good  thing.-> 

4.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  is  only  a  different 
copy  of  the  same  original  text,  being  more  ancient  than  Ihe 
Jiabyloniah  captivity,  arid  religiously  presei'ved  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  characters,  is  a  legitimate  source  of  emendation. 
Although  it  differs  in  many  places  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  and  these  differences  have  been  made  objections  against 
its  authority,  because  it  has  beeti  taken  fur  granted  that  it 
must  be  wrong  wherever  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  ; 
yet  as  this  assumption  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  supposition  of 
the  absolute  integrity  of  the  JMasoretic  copies,  it  ought  not  to 
be  regarded. 

Bauer  has  given  a  considerable  number  of  rules  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  determination  of  vari- 
ous readings,  which  he  has  illustrated  by  examples,  for  the  whole 
of  which  we  have  not  room.  The  following  are  such  of  his 
remarks  as  are  of  most  general  application  : — 

(1.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  has  the  larger  sections  repeated  from  the 
other  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  interpolated,  and  the  Hebrew  text 
is  on  no  account  to  be  corrected  from  it. 

(2.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  contains  readings  in  support  of  the  peculiar 
dogmas  entertained  by  the  Samaritans,  there  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
altered  by  the  fraud  of  that  sect. 

(3.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  more  strictly  follows  the  rules  of  grammar, 
avoiding  enallages  of  number  and  gender  ;  and  on  ihe  other  hand,  where 
the  Hebrew  text  departs  from  those  rules,  not  frequently  ex[iressing  the 
enallage  both  of  number  and  gender  ; — in  such  cases  the  reading  of  the  lie- 
brew  text  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Samaritan. 

(4.)  Whei'e  the  Samaritan  text  contains  a  clear  reading,  which  removes 
any  difficulty  or  obscurity,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  word  or  phrase,  there 
it  has  evidently  been  corrected  by  the  Samaritan  doctors,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  copies  is  to  be  preferred.  The  application  of  this  and  the 
preceding  canon  to  most  of  the  corrections,  which  Houbigant  conceived 
might  be  drawn  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  will  show  that  those  cor- 
rections are  of  no  value  whatever. 

(5.)  Where  a  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text  departs  from  that  of  the  He 
brew  text,  in  the  guttural  letters,  the  true  reading  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 
(6.)  A  various  reading  in  the  Samaritan  te.xt,  which  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  shape  of  the  letters,  is  to  be  rejected. 

(7.)  A  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text  which  is  entirely  unsupported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Masoretic  copies,  and  of  the  ancient  versions,  is  not  to  bo 
regarded  as  Ihe  true  one,  and  is  not  preferable  to  the  Masoretic  reading. 

(8.)  If  the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version  (as  frequently 
is  the  case),  their  testimony  is  to  be  considered  but  as  one,  from  the  very 
close  afiinity  subsisting  between  them. 

(9.)  A  various  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  of  the  greatest 
value  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions  of  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus,  by  the  Syriac  version,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  best  and  most 
ancientHebrew  MSS.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxii.  13.  instead  of,  behold  behind  him 
"inN  (ACHeR),  the  Samaritan  reads  ^^^<  (achod),  one,  and  with  this  reading 
agree  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions,  the  Targum  or  Clialdee  para- 
phrase of  Onkelos,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr. 
Kennicott,  together  with  thirteen  of  those  collated  by  De  Rossi.  The  pro- 
per rendering,  therefore,  of  this  verse  is.  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes* 
and  looked;  and  behold  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns. 

The  two  following  canons  are  selected  from  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of 
Biblical  Criticism  (pp.  270,  271.),  with  a  few  corrections  : — 

(10.)  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch  supported  by  the  Samaritan  copy,  a  few 
Hebrew  MSS.,  the  ancient  versions,  parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  are  cer- 
tainly right,  though  they  are  not  found  in  the  generality  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts nor  in  editions. 

Thus  in  Gen.  1. 25.  after  yeshallcarry  up  my  bones  from,  hence,  the  parallel 
text  in  Exod.  xiii.  19.,  twelve  manuscripts,  the  Samaritan  text,  Ihe  Septua- 
gint, Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  all  add  with  you.  The  words, 
therefore,  are  part  of  the  text,  and  are  very  properly  incorporated  in  it  by 
Dr.  Boothroyd,  in  his  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  Lev.  ix.  21.  the  common  reading  is,  as  Moses  commanded :  but  in  thirty 
manuscripts,  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint  and  Arabic  versions,  anr! 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  we  read,  as  Jehovah  commanded  Moses;  which 
unquestionably  is  the  true  reading,  and  is  supported  not  only  by  these 
authorities,  but  also  by  the  whole  chapter  itself 

(11.)  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text,  ancient 
versions,  parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  are  certainly  right,  though  they  ara 
not  found  in  any  (or  in  only  one)  Hebrew  manuscript  now  extant. 

Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  24.  we  read,  arid  they  shall  be  one  flesh ;  but  it  is  they 
TWO  in  the  Samaritan  text,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Old  Italic,  Vulgate 
and  Arabic  versions,  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  5.  Mark  x.  8.  1  Cor.  vi.  16 
Eph.  V.  31.,  Philo  Judaeus,  TertuUian,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 
In  Exod.  vi.  20.  after  she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses,  '  and  Miriam  their 
sister,"  is  added  in  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint,  and  Syriac  versions, 

4  Kennicott's  Second  Dissertation  on  the  HArewText,  pp.  139—192.  Dr. 
Gerard  has  given  four  additional  instances  oMhe  above  rule.  Institutes, 
pp.  272,  273. 
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and  in  one  manuscript.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  forms  parts  of  the 
sacred  text.  Again,  in  Bxod.  xii.  40.  wc  read,  The  sojourning  of  the  chil- 
dren of  hrar.l,  who  dwell  in  Egy/it,  was  Jour  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
But  tills  is  not  true,  for  it  was  only  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ;  and  it 
contradicts  Gal.  Hi.  17.  which  says,  that  it  was  only  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  from  the  calling  of  Ahrahani,  two  hundred  and  Sftcen  of  which 
elapsed  before  thogoini;  into  Kjry|)l.  (t'ompare  Ucn.  xii.  4.  k\\\.  1.  21.  xxv. 
26.  an<l  xlvii.  9.)  The  following  Is  the  verse  as  it  appears  in  all  the  MSS.  and 
editions  of  the  Samaritan  I'enlateiich,  confirmed  uy  the  At^xandrian  manu- 
script of  the  Scptua^iiit.  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
of  Ihcir  fathers,  which  lliey  sojourned  In  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land 
qf  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  aiid  thirty  years.  This  Is  the  true  reading, 
«nd  removes  all  doubt  and  obscurity.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  last 
three  examples  of  addilioiial  passages  from  the  Sainariian  li'x!  are  inlr'o- 
duced  by  Dr.  Boothroyd  into  tlie  text  of  his  translalion  of  the  Ihble. 

5.  Stick  ancient  versions  as  were  itnmeiliateli/  made  from  the 
erie^nal  arc  proper  sources  of  emendation,  when  our  present 
Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts  disagree  ;  and  their  respective 
Value  is  in  proporlioti  to  their  priority  of  date,  their  being 
made  from  accurate  exemplars,  their  being  literal  translations, 
and  their  being  confirmed  by  one  another,  and,  as  far  as  re- 
spectt  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  Samaritan  text ;  for  the  sole 
dissent  of  versions,  tinsupported  by  other  authonties,  consti- 
tutes only  a  dubious  lection. 

Before,  however,  we  mlmit  any  various  reading  into  the  text  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ancient  version,  we  must  be  cerlain  that  Ihc  text  of  such  version 
has  not  been  corrupted.  And  no  various  reading  can  be  derived  from  the 
modern  Latin  Versions  of  ihc  Greek  orOriental  versions,  whichare given 
in  the  Polyglotls,  because  the  Latin  translators  have  in  some  instances 
mistaken  the  sense  of  such  Oriental  versions. 

6.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  being  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious,  is  preferable  to 
the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  same  portion  of  Scripture  ,•  but 
the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  JVeiv  Testametit,  being  executed 
at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  consequently  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  translations  of  the  JVew  Testament,  is  prefer- 
able  to  every  other  version  of  it.. 

The  readings  pointed  out  by  the  Greek  version  are  sometimes  the  genu- 
ine lections,  even  when  they  are  not  found  in  any  Hebrew  manuscripts  now 
extant.  For  instance,  in  Gen.  iv.  8.  we  read,  And  C'ainsiM  to  Ahe.l  his 
brother:  And  it  came  to  pass,rchen  they  mere  in  the  field,  <j"C.  Here  there 
is  a  manifest  deticicncy  la  all  the  Hebrew  MS^.  and  printed  editions.  The 
translators  of  the  authorized  English  version,  not  being  able  to  find  that  any 
thing  was  said  on  this  occasion,  ventured  to  intimate  that  there  was  a  con- 
versation, indefinitely,  and  therefore  rendered  the  first  clauseof  the  verse, 
and  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother.  The  deficiency,  which  exists  In 
all  the  MSS.  and  editions,  is  supjilied  in  the  Septuagint  version,  which  is 
supported  by  tht;  Samaritan  text,  the  Syriac  and  Vul-'ate  Latin  versions,  the 
two  Chaldee  Targums,  the  Greek  translation  of  AquTla,  and  by  the  passage 
as  cited  by  Philo  :  all  of  which  supply  the  deficient  words.  Let  ns  go  out  into 
the  field.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  form  part  of  the  original 
text,  and  that  the  verse  ought  to  be  translated  thus  : — And  Cain  said  unto 
Abel  his  brothT,  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew 
him. 

Again,  in  Acts  xiii.  IS.  we  read  about  the  lime  of  forty  years  suffered  he 
(iTfi7rofaj,n<rfv)  their  manners  in  the  wilderness  ;  that  is,  he  dealt  indul- 

fently  with  them.  However  the  Israelites  provoked  .lehovah,  he  mercifully 
ore  with  and  endured  them.  On  which  clause  we  find  in  the  margin  of 
our  authorized  version  the  following  conjecture:  Gr.  jTpo^oyopiKriv,  per- 
haps for  i'ptfofofyiTiv,  bore  or  fed  them  as  a  nurse  bearcth or feedeth her 
child.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  Codices  .Mexandrinus,Ephreini, 
and  Basileensis,  and  four  others  of  less  note,  as  well  as  by  the  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, Coptic,  am)  Ethiopic  versions,  and  the  quotations  In  some  of  tlie  fathers ; 
all  of  which  read  ir(,ci9oi;ofi{r!v,  he  nourished  and  fed  them,  or  bore  them 
about  in  his  arms  as  a  tender  nurse  does  her  child.  This  reading  agrees 
excellenUy  with  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with 
that  in  llie  commonly  received  text.  Griesbach  has  tlierefore  admitted  it, 
and  excluded  the  oi'hcr.  Both  reading.s,  indeed,  when  riglilly  understood, 
epeak  nearly  the  same  sense;  but  the  latter  is  the  most  expressive,  and 
agrees  best  with  St.  Paul's  discourse,  and  with  the  hi.sfory  to  which  he 
alludes.  The  same  form  of  expression  occurs  in  E.xod.  xix.  4.  Num.  xi.  12. 
Isa.  xlvi.  3,  4.  and  Ixili.  9. 

7.  The  Oldest  Latin  Versions  of  the  JSTew  Testament,  being 
of  very  high  antiquity,  notwithstanding  they  contain  some 
false  readings,  are  nevertheless  of  great  value,  because  they 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  readings  in  very  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  that  existed  prior  to  the  datv  of  any  that  are  now 
extant.  The  Vulgate,  for  instance,  in  its  present  state,  being 
{as  we  have  already  seen)  a  mixture  of  the  Old  Italic  version, 
and  that  of  Jerome,  points  out  the  state  of  the  original  text, 
partly  in  the  first  and  partly  in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  gives 
great  authority  to  those  reai/ings  which  it  clearly  indicates  : 
it  also  contains  several  which  are  preferable  to  the  present 
readings,  and  are  supported  by  some  of  the  best  and  oldest 
manuscripts. 

Thus  the  hteral  rendering  of  Jer.  li.  19.  is— He  is  the  former  of  all  things, 
and  the  rod  of  his  inheritance,  which  is  unintelligible.  The  venerable 
translators  of  our  authorized  version  have  supplied  Israel  is  the  rod,  <tc. 
most  probably  from  the  parallel  sentence  in  Jer.  x.  16.  ;  and  that  this  is  the 
true  reading  is  evident  from  tlie  Vulgate  version,  whicli  reads  et  Israel 
tceptrum  kmreditatis  ejus,  and  also  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which  is 
further  supported  by  twenty-three  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Keoni- 
cotL« 


«  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  87.    Kennicott's  Second  Dissertation,  pp.  439, 
440.  and  his  Dissertatio  GeneraUs,  §41.  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
bis  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Vol.  I.  2Q 


8.  The  Syriac  version  being  very  literal,  ascertains  clearli, 
the  readi7igs  which  it  followed,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  anti 
qtiity,  it  gives  great  authority  ;  and  it  lias  preserved  tome, 
that  appear  to  be  genuine. 

Thus  In  2  Sam.  xv.  7.  we  read,  //  came  to  pass  after  forty  years,  which 
is  niaiilfeslly  erroneous,  though  supported  by  the  commonly  printed  Vul- 
gate, the  Septuagint,  and  the  Chaldee.  David  reigned  only  forty  years,  and 
if  wc  follow  the  text,  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  would  follow  long  after  the 
j  death  of  David.  In  order  to  obviate  this  dllficulty,  some  commentators  have 
proposed  to  date  from  the  time  when  David  was  first  anointed  by  the  pro- 
phet Samuel.  But  the  Syriac  version  (which  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 
version,  by  Josenhus,  by  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  by  several 
manuscripts  of  the  same  version,  and  by  Theodoret),  reads  Fom.  .Most 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  O'yaiK  (ahbayim) /orty,  is  an  error  for 
P31N  (ARB:1)/o»/r.  Accordingly,  1#.  Boothroyd  has  adopted  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac  version,  and  translates  at  the  end  of  fovii  years,  in  his  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament. 

9.  Every  deviation  in  the  ancient  versions,  both  of  the  Ola 
and  JWw  Testaments,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a 
various  reading  in  the  original  manuscript  whence  it  waa 
taken  ;  for  the  translator  may  have  mistaken  the  original 
word,  or  he  may  have  given  it  a  signification  different  from 
what  it  bears  at  present,  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  with 
the  Septuagint. 

10.  One  or  a  few  ancient  versions  may  render  a  reading 
probable,  when  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  sense,  connec- 
tion, or  parallel  places,  in  opposition  to  one  that  does  not  agree 
with  these,  though  found  in  other  versions  and  in  mamtscripts. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xiv.  20.  we  read.  And  he  gave  tithes  of  all.  This  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  Melchlzedek  or  Abram  gave  tithes.  It  rather  seems  to 
be  the  former,  but  it  was  the  latter.  In  Ileb.  vii.  4.  as  well  as  the  Samaritan 
text,  and  the  Septuagint  version,  we  have  Abram  gave  to  him  a  tithe  of  all, 
•  huyitv  iuTu)  'A^fxfi  i.xnTiii/  isro  jrxwxMv  ;  which  IS  probably  the  genuine 
rearling. 

Again,  in  Isa.  xl.  5.  we  read,  All  flesh  shall  see  together,  which  is  an 
imperfect  sentence.  The  translators  of  our  authorized  version  have  sup- 
plied it,  referring  to  the  glory  of  God  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  verse.  This  omission  is  ancient,  being  prior  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions  :  but  all  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint  version  and  the 
parallel  passage  in  Isa.  Hi.  10.  reads,  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God, 
which  lection  is  ackuowledged  by  Luke.  (ill.  6.)  Bishop  Lowtb  therefore 
considers  it  as  genuine,  and  has  admitted  it  into  the  text  of  bis  translation 
of  Isaiah. 

11.  The  concurrence  of  all  or  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
in  a  reading  not  found  in  manuscripts  now  extant,  reiidera 
such  reading  probable,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  sense,  though 
not  absolutely  contrary  to  it.^ 

Thus,  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  we  read,  IVTiat  shall  we  bring  the  man  V^vh 
(La-isH)"!  In  one  of  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Dr.  Kennicott  (No  182.  a 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century),  we  read  D>n7Nn  V^vh  (la-ish 
HELoHiM),  to  the  man  of  Godl  which  Is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, and  by  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  i« 
probably  the  genuine  reading. 

12.  Of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,^  when  manuscripts  vary, 
those  are  to  be  preferred  which  are  the  7nost  ancient,  and  which 
have  not  been  corrected,  according  to  the  present  Masorettc 
text. 

13.  The  Masora,^  Talmud,  and  Talmudical  writers  are  also 
sources  of  emendation,  but  of  no  great  authority  in  readings 
of  any  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  Masora,  that  reading  only  is  to  be  admitted 
from  it  which  is  supported  by  ancient  versions,  and  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  context,  the  analogy  of  language,  and  parallel 
passages. 

In  Isa.  ix.  2.  (Heb. ;  3.  of  English  version)  we  read,  Thou  hast  multipUea 
the  nation,  and  not  the  joy.  The  Ketib  has  K7  (la)  not,  with  which  the 
Vulgate  version  and  that  of  Symmachus  agree ;  but  the  Keri  reads  17  (lo) 
to  him,  or  it,  that  is,  the  nation;  and  with  this  agree  the  Chaldee  paraphrzise, 
the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate  version,  the  readings  in  the  text  of  fifteen  manu- 
scripts collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  six  of  those  collated  by  M.  de  RossL 
The  latter  reading  is  not  only  best  supported,  but  it  is  also  excellently  in 
unison  with  the  preceding  verse.  Bishop  Lowth  has  therefore  adopted  it, 
and  translates  thus — Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  increased 
their  joy. 

Readings  derived  from  the  Talmud  and  Talmudical  writers  are 
only  to  be  admitted,  when  they  expressly  cite  the  Hebrew  text, 
anrl  when  their  readings  are  confirmed  by  manuscripts.  In 
judging  of  the  various  lections  obtained  from  the  Jewish  writers, 
those  which  are  collected  from  the  Talmud  (though  few  in  num- 
ber) are  of  great  value,  and  equal  to  those  furnished  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase. 
But  such  as  are  derived  from  the  commentaries  and  lexicons  of 
the  Rabbins,  who  lived  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, are  (according  to  Prof.  Bauer)  to  be  accounted  equal  with 
the  readings  of  manuscripts.' 

>  Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.280,  291.  where  several  additional  examples  are 
given,  for  which  we  have  not  room. 

»  See  an  account  ofthe  Chaldee  paraphrases,  pp.  262— 2M.  of  this  Volume. 

«  See  an  account  of  the  Masora  in  pp.  201,  202.  supra,  and  of  theTalmod 
in  Part  II  Book  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  U.  %  6.  infra,  of  Ibis  Volum«. 

•  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  444, 445. 
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IV.  As  JosEPHUS  derived  his  representations  of  sacred 
history  principally  from  the  Hebrew  text,  the  collation  of 
his  writings  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  the  determination 
of  various°readings  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Thus,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  we  read  that 
Zadok  the  son  uf  Ahitub  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abtulhar  were  the 
priests;  which  slatcment  is  directly  contrary  to  1  Sam.  xxii.  ViO.  and  xxiu. 
6.,  where  Abiathar  is  expressly  termed  the  sm  of  Ahime/ech.  But  Jose- 
phus.i  when  he  .says  that  David  apptiinted  Z.idok  to  be  priest,  together  with 
Abiathar,  appears  to  have  read  tlic  Jlebrew  words,  much  more  correctly, 
thus  transposed  -.—And  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  and  Abiathar  tiie  son  oj 
Ahimelech  were  the  priests.  Dr.  Bootliroyd  has  properly  adopted  this 
rendering :»  in  the  history  of  David,  we  never  read  of  Ahimelech  being 
priest,  but  the  name  of  Abiathar  frequently  occurs. 

2.  In  1  Sam.  vi.  19.  we  read  that  th*  Lord  smote  fifty  thousand  and 
seventy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  for  looking  into  the  ark  ;  which 
number,  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions,  is  five  thousand  and  seventy. 
Three  of  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  (of  the  twelfth  century), 
and  Josephus,'  read  seventrj  men  only,  and  omit  fifty  thousand.  Seventy 
is  evidently  the  tiue  number;  for,  as  Beth-shemesh  was  but  a  "small 
village,"  it  is  improbable  that  it  could  contain  so  many  as  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.* 

V.  Parallel  Passages  afford  a  very  material  help  in  de- 
termining various  readings,  where  all  other  assistance  fails. 
Cappel*  and  Dr.  Kennicotts  have  shown  at  great  length  what 
use  may  be  made  of  parallel  passages,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  genuine  reading  where  it  may  be  dubious,  or  to  restore  it 
where  it  may  be  lost.  Professor  Bauer  has  given  an  abstract 
of  Cappel's  collection  of  parallel  passages  in  pp.  235 — 238. 
of  his  Critica  Sacra ,-  and  two  or  three  instances  will  show 
the  importance  of  them  in  ascertaining  a  true  reading  in  the 
New  Testament. 

In  Matt.  i.  4.  not  fewer  than  fourteen  manuscripts  and  two 
of  the  fathers  read  AfAtruSA/u,  AminadaTti ;  but  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  1  Chron.  ii.  10.  has  Jlminadaa,  which  therefore  is  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  Evangelist.  Again,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
instead  of  xafxt.  {lama),  many  MSS.  read  as/jU*  Qeima),  xi/xx 
(lima),  or  m,ux  (letna)  ;  but  a  reference  to  Psal.  xxii.  2.  (Heb. ; 
or  1.  of  English  version)  shows  that  ku/xu.  is  the  proper  reading. 
Once  more,  in  Matt.  ii.  23.  the  common  reading  is  i^st^aprr 
(A''a:ai'eT);  but  in  the  Codices  C.  E.  K.  (Ephremi,  Basileensis 
B.  VI.  21.  and  Cyprius),  and  many  other  MSS.  of  less  note, 
besides  several  printed  editions,  and  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Italic, 
Vulgate,  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions,  and  also  in  the  quotations 
of  Eusebius  and  Cyril,  we  read  Nn^ufn^  {JVazareTii).  And  that 
this  is  the  true  reading  is  evident  from  comparing  the  numerous 
other  passages  of  the  four  Gospels  in  which  this  place  is  called 
J^'azareth,  and  not  J\''axaret. 

1.  Where  parallel  passages,  together -with  the  sense,  support 
the'reading  of  ancient  manuscripts,  theij  show  that  such  read- 
ing is  perfectly  right. 

Thus  in  Isa.  Ixi,  4.  we  read,  they  shall  build  the  old  loastes :  but  the  sen- 
tence is  incomplete,  as  we  know  not  who  are  the  builders.  After  they 
shall  build,  four  MSS.  (two  of  which  are  ancient)  add  "jcc  (laaMacn)  they 
that  spring  from  thee ;  and  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  Iviii.  12.  where 
the  sentence  is  the  very  same,  this  word  being  added.  Bishop  Lowth 
therefore  receives  it  into  the  text,  and  translates  the  sentence  thus : — 
And  they  that  spring  from  thee  shall  build  up  the  ruins  of  old  times. 

2.  In  a  text  evidently  corrupted,  a  parallel  place  may  sug- 
gest a  reading  perfectly  genuineJ 

Tlius,  in  the  common  printed  editions  of  Judg.  vii.  18.  we  read,  Say,  of 
the  Lord  andof  Gideon.  This  is  defective.  Tlie  venerable  EngUsh  trans- 
lators have,  with  great  propriety,  supplied  the  sword,  a^n  (HeRes)  from  the 
successful  e.xploit  of  Gideon,  related  in  v.  20.  The  word  which  those 
learned  but  much  traduced  men  thus  supplied  from  a  parallel  place  proves 
to  be  right ;  for  it  is  found  in  ten  manuscripts  besides  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  In  like  manner  they  have 
supplied  the  vionifourth  in  2  Kings  xxv.  3.  from  Jer.  lii.  6.  to  complete  the 
8«n.se  ;  and  this  supply  is  also  confirmed  by  the  different  versions. 

3.  To  deterinine  -with  accuracy  the  authority  of  parallel 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  should  be  divided  into 
four  classes  ;  viz. 

(1.)  Passages  containing  the  historical  narration  of  an  event  which  oc- 
curred but  once,  or  the  record  of  a  prayer  or  speech  but  once  uttered. 
.Ex.  gr.  Josh.  xix.  50.  xxiv.  30.  comp.  with  Judg.  ii.  9.  2  Sam.  xxii.  with  Ps. 
xviii.  The  Book  of  Kings  with  that  of  Chronicles.  2  Kings  xxv.  with  Jer. 
lii.    2  Kings  xviii.  to  xx.  with  Isa.  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.    Isa.  ii.  2.  4.  witliMicah 

IT.  1—3. 

(2.)  Passages  containing  a  command,  and  either  a  repetition  of  it,  or  a 
record  of  its  being  obeyed:  Ex.  xx.  2—17.  with  Deut.  v.  6—22.  Ex.  xxv.  to 
«xx.  with  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.  Lev.  xi.  13—19.  with  Deut.  xiv.  12—18.  Ezekiel 
xii.  6.  with  7. 


I  Ant.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  v.  §  4. 

a  Dr.  Boolhroyd's  New  Version  of  the  Bible,  on  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

3  Ant.  Jud.  1.  vi.  c.  i.  §  4. 

«  Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  p.  D33.  Diss.  ii.  p.  308.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Booth- 
royd,  on  1  Sam.  vi.  10. 

6  See  his  Critica  Sacra  (lib.  i.  cc.  iii.— xiv.),  vol.  i.  pp.  14—135. 8vo.  edition, 
with  Professor  Vogel's  notes. 

•  In  his  first  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  13.  79. 198.  444.  457. 
461.  481.  484.  .'M2.  510. 

•>  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  273.  Where  tho  reader  will  find  several  addl- 
tioaal  iUustnaions  of  tMs  caaon. 


(3.)  Proverbial  sayings,  or  expressions  frequently  repeated :  Num.  xxi. 
28,  29.  and  xxiv.  17.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  46.  Ezek.  v.  7.  with  xi.  12.  Jer.  v. 
9.  and  29.  with  ix.  9.  Psalm  xlii.  5.  11.  with  xliii.  5.  Jer.  x.  25.  with  Psalm 
Ixxix.  6,  7.    Jer.  x.  16.  with  Ii.  19.     Isa,  xxiv.  17,  18.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44. 

(I.)  Records  of  the  same  genealogies,  1  Chron.  with  several  chapters 
of  Genesis,  and  E/.ra  with  Nehemiah. 

In  any  such  passages  as  these,  where  there  is  a  difference  in 
numbers  or  names — where  there  is  more  than  a  verbal  differ- 
ence in  records  of  the  same  transaction — or  where  there  is  even 
a  verbal  difference  in  copies  of  the  same  prayer  or  speech,  in 
the  printed  text,  but  not  in  manuscripts  and  versions,  there  it  is 
erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  corrected.^ 

VI.  Quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the 
Writings  of  the  Fathers  are  an  emendatory  source  which  is 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  but  only  correct  editions  of 
their  works  should  be  consulted.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
true  reading  of  any  text  of  Scripture,  from  any  quotation  of 
it,  with  which  we  meet  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the 
following  criteria  have  been  laid  down,  principally  by  J.  D 
Michaelis : — 

1.  Iti  considering  the  testimony  of  a  single  father,  we  are 
in  the  first  place  to  inquire  in  -what  age  he  lived,  and  what 
■were  his  abilities  ?  Whether  he  -was  a  person  of  learning  and 
judgment,  of  accuracy  and  exactness,  or  otherwise?  And 
also  -whether  the  treatise  or  -work;  in  -which  the  Scriptures  are 
so  quoted,  be  the  genuine  production  of  the  -writer  whose 
name  it  bears  ? 

2.  Wherever  it  is  certain  that  the  quotations  -were  actually 
taken  from  manuscripts,  they  are  of  very  great  importance  in 
deciding  on  the  authenticity  of  a  true  reading,  and  are  in 
general  to  be  preferred  to  any  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament now  extant,  the  oldest  of  which  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century. 

If  therefore  a  father,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  ages, 
has  a  particular  reading,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  found  it  in  a  manuscript 
of  that  time. 

3.  As  the  fathers  have  frequently,  though  not  always,  quoted 
from  memory,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  passages  which  they  expressly  declare  that  they  have 
taken  literally  from  manuscripts,  and  those  which  they  quot 
without  any  such  assurance. 

4.  We  are  not  therefore  to  reject  the  quotation  of  a  father, 
because  it  differs  from  the  common  text,  but  must  first  examine 
whether  it  cannot  be  discovered  in  manuscripts  of  the  JWw 
Testament ;  and  to  enable  those  who  have  access  to  manu' 
scripts  to  make  this  comparison  with  as  much  ease  as  possible, 
we  should  endeavour  to  procure  the  most  accurate  and  copiout 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

If  a  reading,  then,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  an  error  of 
memory,  is  actually  discovered  in  manuscripts,  we  may  without  hesitation 
put  it  down  in  the  hst  of  various  readings :  its  antiquity  will  be  determined 
by  the  age  in  which  the  father  who  quoted  it  lived ;  and  the  manuscripla 
which  contain  it  will  afford  a  secondary  evidence  of  its  age  and  authenti- 
city. But  we  must  not  judge  of  the  writings  of  all  the  fathers,  nor  of  all 
the  writings  of  the  same  father,  in  the  same  manner.  They  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  different  classes.  1.  Commentaries,  to  which  may  be 
referred  also  those  discourses  which  were  written  as  expositions  of  parts 
of  the  Bible.  2.  Works  of  education.  3.  Polemical  writmgs.  In  the  first 
it  is  evident  that  the  book  which  is  expounded  is  not  quoted  from  memory, 
but  the  author,  in  writing  his  commentary,  had  lying  before  him  a  manu- 
script of  the  Greek  Testament.  But  with  respect  to  the  polemical  writings 
of  the  fathers,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  disputation, 
and  know  that  their  principal  object  is  sometimes  to  confound  their  adver- 
saries rather  than  to  support  the  truth,  will  refer  the  quotations  which 
appear  in  these  productions  to  the  lowest  class.  If  a  father  was  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  reading  to  a  passage,  he  would  certainly  quote  that 
which  best  suited  his  purpose,  and  with  which  he  could  most  easily  con- 
fute his  opponents.  It  is  therefore  not  sufticient  to  know  what  reading  he 
quotes,  but  we  must  likewise  consider  where  he  quotes  it;  and  those 
therefore  who  collect  various  readings  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
fathers  would  do  well  to  point  out  the  book,  chapter,  edition,  and  page,  in 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  judgment. 

5.  It  is  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  distinction  between 
a  quotation  properly  so  called,  and  a  passage  of  Scripture 
introduced  and  applied  as  part  ^  a  discourse. 

For  if  a  writer,  in  treating  any  known  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  uses  the 
words  of  Scripture,  he  is  at  liberty  to  add  or  subtract,  to  contract  or  dilate 
them  in  a  manner  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  his  discourse.  But 
even  such  passages  are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  for  if  they  are  different  in 
different  manuscripts,  and  any  one  of  these  tatter  coincides  with  the  former, 
the  coincidence  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  chance.  But  when 
no  manuscript  corroborates  the  reading  in  such  a  passage,  it  is  entitled  to 
no  voice  in  deciding  on  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

6.  In  collecting  readings  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  an 
accurate  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  and  those  who  wrote  in  another  language. 

Properly  speaking,  the  former  only  are  to  be  considered  when  we  select 
readings  for  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  latter  immediately  relate  to  the 

•  Hamilton's  Codex  Crilicus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  la 
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tcxi  of  the  version  from  wWrh  tht>y  arc  quoted,  unless  particular  nionlion 
)C  mailo  of  the  Grrck,  or  llm  wriicr,  Ijki!  Jitoiiic,  luaiJe  a  practice  of  cor- 
recting thr;  tratislution  of  liis  country  from  the  original. 

7.  Ic  must  also  be  observed  -whether  a  Father  takes  notice 
of  a  text  only  once,  or  but  seldom,  or  very  often. 

For  &  frequent  repetition  will  make  Ihc  slighter  kindii  of  difference  dc- 
BPrviii;;  of  more  attention  ;  whereas  a  single  instance  or  two  of  that  sort 
will  lie  the  uiorc  easily  imputed  to  a  slip  of  llic  memory,  or  a  catiuai 
miriiake. 

8.  It  ia  necessary  to  obseri^e  -whether  an  author  be  uniform 
and  consistent  -with  himself,  or  different  and  various. 

If  a  text  1)0  found  <lifforently  expressed  by  the  same  author,  we  shall 
oOen  he  at  u  l(i»s  to  know  which  he  esteemed  the  ri);ht :  and  sometlineii, 
perhaps,  he  may  be  wrori-;  in  each;  and  yet  sometimes,  too.  It  may  be 
easily  discovered,  that  one  passaf^e  was  desiuned  to  express  I  tie  text  more 
exactly,  and  another  was  only  a  reference  by  nieiiiory,  and  from  thence 

{iroceedeil  the  variation.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  Chrysostom.  In 
lis  comment  upon  Arts  xx.  'i^.  he  reads  it  i^n.Kr.nuti  tou  Hiou,  Church  of 
Hod,  three  limes  (though  Dr.  Mill  cites  him  there  for  the  reading  of  Kuf.i:o 
ILorti):  but  in  his  comment  on  Kph.  iv.  I'J.  he  casually  refers  to  tlil.s  text, 
and  quotes  it  probably  by  memory,  and  there  he  put.s  it  down  ixx/.iio-.ai' 
TOU  Kvfiou,  that  is.  Church  of  the  Lord. 

9.  The  -writitiffs  of  the  Fathers  are  to  be  compared,  one  -with 
another ;  and  an  im/uiry  mtisl  be  instituted,  -ivhat  testimony 
arises  from  them  upon  the  -whole. 

If  it  be  a  point,  of  which  they  generally  take  notice,  or  in  wliich  they  are 
agreed;  if  we  meet  with  no  contrary  voice,  or  none  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded, or  with  some  who  argue  for  it,  while  others  criticise  or  counoent 
upon  it,  this  will  afford  the  clearest  and  strongest  testimony  that  can  be 
either  desired  or  obtained. 

10.  We  must  compare  the  evidence  arising  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  -writings  of  the  Fathers,  -ivith  that  which  appears 
to  be  the  reading  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  ??i  general,  and 
see  ho-w  xvell  they  agree  together.  Jl'here  the  JifSiS.  in  general 
and  the  Fathers  do  agree,  it  must  be  something  very  extraordi- 
nary that  -ii'ill  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  are  alto- 
gether in  a  mistake.  J\'uy,  that  evidence  from  the  Fathers 
must  be  very  strong,  ivhich  ivill  make  it  reasonable  to  think 
the  Greek  JlfSS.  agreeing  in  general  among  themselves,  are 
mistaken. 

A  casual  citation  of  a  text  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  them  so  mis- 
taken, nor  a  bare  comment  upon  a  version,  where  it  varies  from  the 
original:  much  less  will  this  do,  where  opposite  testimonies  can  be  pro- 
duced from  (Jreek  writers;  and  especially  where  those  opjiosile  testi- 
monies are  so  full  upon  the  point,  as  supposes  and  iin|)lies  that  they  found 
the  reading  which  they  mention  in  the  Greek  copies  which  were  in  use  in 
their  days.  If  any  instance  can  be  t'ouiid  in  which  it  can  be  clearly  proved 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  that  the  general  atid  allowed  reading  of  the 
Greek  copies  in  the  early  ajjes  of  the  church  was  different  from  the  gene- 
ral reading  of  the  Greek  M.SS.  in  our  days,  we  should  without  hesitation 
give  up  such  general  readmg  of  our  present  M.'^S.  Rut  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  one  single  instance  of  tliis  sort  can  anywhere  be  found;  and 
those  persons  who  raise  general  clamours  about  the  corruption  of  the 
uantiscripis  of  the  sacred  writings,  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs,  are 
no  more  to  be  heard,  but  still  inore  to  be  condemned,  than  those  who 
speak  in  this  manner  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  Hut  in  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  where  the  Mrf.S.  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the 
original  language  are  divided,  the  united  testimony  of  the  Fathers  will  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  side  for  which  they  appear,  and  will  more  power- 
fully establish  and  confirui  the  general  reading  of  the  Scripture  MSS.  where 
they  aie  agreed.' 

11.  The  Fathers  having  in  general  quoted  the  Scriptures 
very  exactly,  as  they  had  it  in  their  copies,  -ivhenever  a  read- 
ing folio-wed  by  them  agrees  -with  any  ancient  manuscript,  it 
is  in  all  probability  the  genuine  reading. 

Thus,  in  mo.-^t  copies  of  Matt.  vi.  1.  we  read.  Take  heed  that  you  do  not 
your  ALMS  (ix.i>ijtt=(ruii(i):  But  in  the  Codices  Vaticaiius  and  Cantabrigien- 
sis,  and  three  or  four  «iher  MSS.  of  less  antiquity,  as  also  in  the  old  Italic 
and  Vulgate  Versions  and  most  of  the  Fathers,  we  read  i'f.xiiir\ivf,v,  right- 
eousness, that  is,  acts  of  righteousness.  This  reading  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  moile  of  speech  which  obtained  among  the  Jew.s,^  and  consequently  is 
the  genuine  one.     Griesbarh  has  therefore  inserted  it  in  the  text. 

Again,  in  I.uke  x.  1.  we  read  that  the  Lord  appoitited  other  seventy 
disciples.  The  Coilices  Vaticanus,  Caniabrigiensis,  and  Medica'.us  (No.  42. 
of  Oriesbach's  notation),  together  with  the  Persian,  Armenian,  Vulgate, 
and  four  copies  of  tlie  Old  Italic  versions,  read  li^o/innovra  iuo,  seventy- 
two;  and  in  this  reailing  they  are  supported  by  eleven  Fathers  principally 
of  the  I.atin  or  Western  Church.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  other  M.SS.  have 
simply  ii?o.ui(«oiTM,  sertnfy,  in  which  reading  they  are  supported  by  the 
learned  Greek  Fathers.  Knsebius,  Gregory  llishop  of  Nyssa,  ''yril,  Kiithy- 
inius,  Tlieopliy lact,  and  Theophanett  and  by  Irena!us,  Tertuliiaii.  Ambrose. 
Jerome  Dama.-^ns,  and  others  among  the  I.atin  writers.  The  cowimon 
reading,  therefore,  is  established  as  the  genuine  one  by  the  eoncnntnco 
of  the  Fathers  with  MS.S. 

Once  more,  in  .John  i.  28.  we  read  that  These  things  trere  done  in 
Bcthabara.  This  lection  is  found  in  thirty-one  manuscripts,  in  the  printed 
editions,  in  the  Armenian  version,  and  a  late  exemplar  of  the  Sclavonic 
version,  and  is  preferred  by  Oiigen,  and  after  him  by  Eusebius,  Suidas, 
Jerome,  and  others.  But  it  is  certain  that,  instead  of  Bii  j»?»f «,  we  ought 
to  read  Bi-iaiia,  Bethany,  which  word  is  found  in  the  Codices  Alexandri- 
nus,  Vaticanus,  Ephreini,  Basileensis,  Harleianus  No.  5(584.,  Seidelii, 
Stephani  i,  Stephani  -,  Regius  No.  22-13^.  (now  43.)  and  Vaticanus  li'v}.,  in 
B.  and  V.  of  Matlhsei's  notation,  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  other  MS.S.  of 
less  antiquity,  and  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  Persic,  Coptic,  and  Vulgate 

«  Berriman's  Dissertation,  p.  38. 

■»  That  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  understood  the  word  nplTS  S'xcm. 
rvvi,  righteousness,  in  the  sense  of  alms,  is  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  Works,  pp.  ^9,  60.  (Ix)ndon,  1G31,  4to.),  and  especiaily  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Works,  vol.  U  pp.  153,  l&l-  folio. 


versions,  and  in  three  M.S.S.  of  the  Sclavonic  version  (one  of  the  twelfth, 
ttieoiher  two  of  the  fourteenth  century).  The  reading  of  B^jaiix,  Bethany, 
is  also  conftrined  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  primitive  Fathers  prt'or  to  the 
time  ol  Ongen  (who  i.s  supposed  to  have  first  changed  the  reading);  and 
IS  unquestionably  the  genuine  one.  Griesbach  has  therefore  inserted  it 
in  the  text. 

12.  The  total  silence  of  the  Fathers  concerning  a  reading, 
ivhich  would  have  confirmed  their  opinion  in  a  controvertea 
point,  justly  renders  that  reading  auspicious,  unleaa  such  totai 
silence  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

This  negative  argument  against  a  reading  will  be  of  little  weight  where 
it  respects  the  writings  of  one  single  author  only  ;  and  where  it  is  founded  ' 
only  upon  some  particular  part  of  his  works,  and  such  author  has  himself 
taken  notice  of  the  text  in  other  places,  it  will  be  of  no  weight  at  all.  Nay, 
if  but  one  or  two  only  have  made  mention  of  a  text,  this  will  be  a  better 
proof  that  it  was  read  in  their  days  than  any  omission  of  tlicir  contempora- 
ries, or  of  those  that  lived  after  them,  will  be  a  proof  that  it  was  not.  But 
let  us  take  this  argument  in  the  strongest  light,  arid  let  the  utmost  possible 
be  made  of  it;  it  can  only  furnish  matter  of  doubt  and  inquiry  ;  it  can  at 
most  amount  to  no  more  than  probable  and  presumptive  evidence,  aiid 
nothing  can  be  positivi.'ly  and  certainly  concluded  from  it.  One  plain  posi- 
tive proof  from  the  original  MH.S.  or  the  ancient  versions  will  be  able  to 
weigh  it  down,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  been  altered  and 
corrupted. 

VII.  Th(3  fragments  of  heretical  Writings  are  not  to  be 
oyerlo()ked  in  tlie  search  for  various  readings  :  for  the  suppo- 
sition is  rash,  that  they  generally  corrupted  the  text  of  all 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings.' 

Although  Marcion  wilfully  corrupted  various  parts  of  such  books  of  the 
New  Testament  as  he  chose  to  ailmit  into  Ai»  collection  of  canonical  books, 
yet  not  all  his  deviations  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  o(  wilful  corruptions. 
Michaelis  therefore  divides  the  various  readings,  for  which  he  has  been 
branderl  with  the  name  of  heretic,  into  the  three  following  classes  ;  viz. 

"  1.  Unwarranted  alterations  made  in  favour  of  Marcion's  own  system. 

"2.  Alterations  grounded  on  the  authority  of  nianuscrijits,  which  had 
various  readings  that  differed  from  the  common  text,  and  which  are  still 
retained  in  very  many  of  our  present  manuscripts. 

"3.  Readings  that  are  not  only  warranted  by  authority,  but  preferable 
to  the  text  of  our  own  common  editions." 

For  instance,  the  words  «*i  rrporxo-^nS-i^TiTaj  jrpo;  rr.v  j-«i/aix«  »'jto5 
{and  shall  he  joined  uvto  his  wife),  in  Eph.  v.  31.,  were  omitted  by  Mar- 
cion; and  Jeriiine*  was  of  opinion  that  the  pa.ssagc  came  not  from  the 
hands  of  Sr.  Paul.  Again  Xpurrou  (Christ),  which  is  the  reading  preferred 
by  .Marcion,  in  1  Cor.  x.  8.  is  most  probably  the  genuine  reading,  and  the 
other  reading  [K-jpisu,  Lord]  a  correction  of  a  copyist;  at  least  we  cannot 
ascribe  it  to  the  heterodoxy  of  Marcion,  as  it  affords  no  argument  in  his 
favour.  X,,i(rTov  is  ret.iined  by  Griesbach.  Michaelis  remarks  that  the 
readings  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  classes  are  of  importance  in  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein,  and  after  them 
(Jricsbaeh,  have  given  all  the  readings  of  Marcion  which  could  be  disco- 
vered. Dr.  Scliolz  charges  Epiphanius  with  falsehood,  in  affirming  that 
Marcion  corrupted  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Thessalonians,  and 
Philemon,  and  he  states  that  Marcion  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  family  of  MSS.» 

VIII.  Critical  Conjecture  is  not  alone  a  legitimate 
source  of  emendation,  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  applied,  unless 
the  text  is  manifestly  corrupted,  and  in  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity :  for  the  conjectural  criticism  of  an  interested  party, 
in  his  own  cause,  and  in  defiance  of  positive  evidence,  ia 
little  better  than  subornation  of  testimony  in  a  court  of  law. 

1.  Conjectural  Readings,  strongly  supported  by  the  sense, 
connection,  the  nature  of  the  language,  or  similar  texts,  may 
sometimes  be  probable,  especially  -when  it  can  be  sho-wn  thai 
they  -would  easily  have  given  occasion  to  the  present  reading ; 
and  readings  frst  suggested  by  conjecture  have  sometimes 
been  after-wards  found  to  be  actually  in  manuscripts,  or  in 
some  version. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  i.  8.  the  clause.  And  God  saw  that  it  tras  good,  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  account  of  the  second  day's  work  of  creation,  but  it  it 
found  in  the  tenth  verse  in  the  middle  of  ihe  narrative  of  the  third  day's 
work.  Hence,  many  learned  men  have  conjectured,  either,  1.  That  tha 
sentence,  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  mere  the  second  day,  has 
been  transposed  from  verse  10.  to  verse  8. ;  or,  2.  That  the  clause,  And 
Gn/l  saw  that  it  iras  good,  has  been  trai'..=po9ed  from  verse  8  to  verse  10. 
The  latter  conjecture  affords  the  most  j^rohable  reading,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, being  ronlirnied  by  the  Septuaginl  version  ;  the  translators  of 
which  most  evidently  found  this  clause  in  the  copies  which  they  used. 

2.  A  Conjectural  Reading,  unsupported  by  any  mamf 
scripts,  and  unauthorized  by  similarity  of  letters,  by  the  con» 
nection  and  context  of  the  passage  itself,  and  by  the  analogjf 
of  faith,  is  manifestly  to  be  rejected. 

In  the  address  of  James  to  the  apostles  convened  at  Jerusalem,  he  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  they  should  vsrite  to  the  believing  Gentiles  that  they 
abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  and  fornication,  and  things  strangled, 
and  blood.  (Acts  .xv.  'JO.)  As  Ihe  question  related  to  the  ceretnonial  and 
not  to  the  moral  law,  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Bentley  conjectured  that  for 
TTifviixi,  fornication,  we  should  read  xo'pfs,  swine' sjfesh;  and  in  this 
conjecture  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  the  Scholia  to  his  beau- 
tiful and  useful  editions  of  the  Bible.  But  this  reading  is  supported  by  no 
manuscript  wliatever,  nor  by  any  similarity  of  the  letters,  nor  by  the  con- 
text of  the  passa::e  ;  for  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  apostles  (ver.  25.) 
we  read _/or/nca(ion.     If  jioipua;  had  been  the  correct  lection  in  the  first 

»  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  119.  (Andover,  1822.) 
«  Ilieronymi  Opera,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  3Cf2.  ed.  Marlianay. 
»  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  321,  322.  Scholz,'NoT.  Test.  vol.  i 
Prolegom.  p.  cxlvi.  Dr.  Ilerwerden  has  given  numerous  instances,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apostate  Julian  are  useful  for  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  various  readings  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Testament.    De  JuUano  Imperatore,  pp.  103—109.  Lugd.  Bat.  IQS7, 
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instance,  it  would  have  been  unquestionably  retained  in  the  second.  And 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  word  Ttfvttx,  which  in  our  version  is  ren- 
dered fornication,  means  not  only  the  crime  against  chastity  usually  so 
called,  but  also  adulcery  and  prostitution  of  every  kind  (for  which  very 
many  of  the  feasts  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  were  notorious),  the  force  of 
the  apostolic  prohibition  will  be  evident;  and  the  genuineness  of  the  conri- 
inonly  received  reading  will  be  established  in  opposition  to  Bentley's  arbi- 
trary conjecture.' 

No  one  should  attempt  this  kind  of  emendation  who  is  not 
most  deeply  skilled  in  the  sacred  languages;  nor  should 
critical  conjectures  ever  be  admitted  into  the  text,  for  we 
never  can  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  merely  conjectural  read- 
ings. Were  these  indeed  to  be  admitted  into  the  text,  the 
utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  would  necessarily  be  cre- 
ated. The  diligence  and  modesty  of  the  Masorites  are  in  this 
respect  worthy  of  our  imitation  :  they  invariably  inserted  their 
conjectures  in  the  margin  of  their  manuscripts,  but  most  reli- 
giously ab.stained  from  altering  the  text  according  to  their 
hypotheses  :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  example  has 
not  been  followed  by  some  modern  translators  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (and  especially  of  the  latter)  ;  who,  in  order 
to  support  doctrines  which  have  no  foundation  whatever  in 
the  sacred  writings,  have  not  hesitated  to  obtrude  their  con- 
jectures into  the  text.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Greek  and  English  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Mace  in 
1729,  whose  bold  and  unhallowed  emendations  were  exposed 
by  Dr.  Twells,  and  also  with  the  editors  of  the  (modern  So- 
cmian)  improved  version  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  con- 
jectures and  erroneous  criticisms  and  interpretations  have 
been  most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Nares  and  Lau- 
rence, the  Quarterly  and  Eclectic  Reviewers,  and  other  emi- 
nent critics.  . 


§  3.  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  JUDGING  OF  VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Having  thus  stated  the  causes  of  various  readings,  and 
offered  a  few  cautions  v/ith  regard  to  the  sources  whence  the 
true  lection  is  to  be  determined,  it  only  remains  that  we  sub- 
mit to  the  reader's  attention  a  few  General  Rules,  by  which 

AN  ACCURATE  JUDGMENT  MAY  BE  FORMED  CONCERNING  VARIOUS 
HEADINGS. 

1.  TVe  must  take  care,  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  correct  that 
which  does  not  require  emendation.  The  earlier  manuscript, 
ctEteris  paribus,  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  later,  because 
every  subsequent  copy  is  liable  to  netu  errors. 

This  rule  will  prevent  us  from  being  misled  by  an  immoderate  desire  of 
correcting  what  we  may  not  understand,  or  what  may  at  a  first  gkmce  ap- 
pear to  be  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  language,  or  to 
the  design  of  an  author.  Wlierever,  therefore,  any  difficulty  presents  itself, 
it  will  be  necessary  previously  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  obviated 
in  some  other  manner,  before  we  have  recourse  to  emendation  ;  and  even 
ingenuously  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  rather  than  indulge  a  petulant 
licentiousness  of  making  corrections.  E.vamples  are  not  wanting  of  critics 
on  the  sacred  writings,  who  have  violated  this  obvious  rule,  particularly 
Houbigant,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

2.  That  reading  in  -which  all  the  recensions  of  the  best 
copies  agree,  and  which  is  supported  by  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, is  to  be  accounted  genuine. 

3.  Readings  are  certainly  right,  and  that  in  the  very  highest 
sense,  at  all  consistent  with  the  existence  of  any  various  read- 
ing, which  are  supported  by  several  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts, or  by  the  majority  of  them, — by  all  or  most  of  the 
ancient  versions, — by  quotations, — by  parallel  places  (if  there 
be  any), — a7id  by  the  sense  ;  even  though  such  readings  should 
not  be  found  in  the  common  printed  editions,  nor  perhaps  in  any 
printed  edition.^ 

Thus,  in  the  common  printed  editions  of  1  Kings  i.20.  we  read,  And  thou, 
my  Lord,  O  King,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  are  upon  thee,  which  is  not  sense. 
Instead  of  nnXl,  And  thou,  we  have  flPJ),  And  now,  in  ninety-one  of  the 
manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  in 
the  Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions.  This  is  the  genuine  reading,  and  is 
required  by  the  sense. 

Again,  in  Matt.  xxv.  29.,  we  read.  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath,  xa.  ■  o  eXEI  tcp  j>)o-fTc.,  This  is  found  in  all 
the  ancient  copies,  and  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  ver- 
sions but  one.  But  in  twenty-two  other  manuscripts,  and  in  the  Vulgate, 
as  well  as  m  some  copies  of  the  Syriac,  Sclavonic,  and  Old  Italic  versions, 
Rnd  SIX  bathers,  we  read'O  AOKEi  EXEIN,  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have. 
Hut  It  is  wrong,  and  has  been  corrected  from  Luke  viii.  18. 

4.  Greater  is  the  authority  of  a  reading,  found  in  only  a  few 
manuscripts  o/ different  characters,  dates,  and  countries,  than 
in  many  manuscripts  of  a  similar  complexion.  But,  of  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  family  or  recension,  the  reading  of  the 

■    D^•'^.1*■.®•*^'"P'«',s  of  .'insupported  conjectural  emendations  may  be  seen 
n  Fritu  Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  393. ;  Clerici  Ars  Critica 

T^;"i'f4'"-/^''*'  '•  °-  ^^-  ^^^■''  *"^  'n  Wetstein's  Prolegom.  ad  Nov 
4  est.  pp.  170.  etaeq. 

•  GerBrd's  Institutes,  pp.  266—268, 


greater  number  ia  of  most  weight.  The  evidence  of  manu- 
scripts is  to  be  weighed,  not  enumerated  ;  for  the  agreement 
of  several  manuscripts  is  of  no  authority,  unless  their  genealogy 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  is  known  ;  because  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  hundred  manuscripts  that  now  agree  together  may 
have  descended  from  one  and  the  same  source. 

5.  Readings  are  certainly  right,  which  are  supported  by  a 
feiu  ancient  manuscripts,  in  conjunction  with  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, quotations,  parallel  places  (if  any),  and  the  sense; 
though  they  should  not  be  found  in  most  manuscript  or  printed 
editions,  especially  when  the  rejection  of  them  in  the  latter  can 
be  easily  accounted  for. 

(1.)  The  common  reading  of  Psalm  jurviii.P.  is,  7%eLoR0  is  their  strength 
ID*?  (LCTMO) ;  but  there  is  no  antecedent.  In  six  manuscripts  and  all  the  ver- 
sions, however,  we  read  icy'7  (leammo)  of  his  people,  which  completes  the 
sense.  This  emendation  is  pronounced  by  Bp.  Horsley,  to  be  "  unques- 
tionable :"  he  has  therefore  incorporated  it  in  the  text  of  his  New  Version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  has  tran.?laied  the  sentence  thus  : — 
Jehovah  is  the  strength  of  his  people. 
(2.)  In  most  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  Eph.  v.  9.  we  read,  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (rou  irvij^uaTo,),  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness, 
and  truth.  But  it  is  Ihefruit  of  the  light  (tou  9i«pto,-)  in  the  Codices  Alex- 
andrinus,  Vaticanus,  and  Claromonlanus,  Augiensis,  San-germanensis,  and 
Boernerianus,  and  six  others  of  less  note,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac  version, 
the  Arabic  version  edited  by  Erpenius,  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  Arme- 
nian, Old  Italic,  and  Vulgate  versions ;  and  it  is  so  quoted  by  seven  of  the 
fathers,  ^jito;,  light,  is  therefore  considered  by  most  critics  as  the  true 
reading,  because  the  Spirit  is  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  context ;  and 
this  reading  is  inserted  in  the  te.\t  as  genuine  by  Griesbach.  The  connec- 
tion, indeed,  shows  that  this  last  is  the  true  reading,  which  was  altered  by 
some  unknown  copyist  or  critic,  because  it  was  uncommon,  from  Gal.  v. 
22.  As  hght  (Eph.  v.  8.)  not  only  means  the  divine  influence  upon  the  soul, 
but  also  the  Gospel,  the  apostle  Paul  might  with  admirable  propriety  say, 
that  the  fruit  of  the  light  (that  is,  of  the  Gospel)  is  in  all  goodness,  and 
righteousness,  and  truth; — goodness,  nyxb^orwy^,  in  the  principle  and  dis- 
position ; — righteousness,  Jixxkjtuhj,  the  exercise  of  that  goodness  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  hfe ; — and  truth,  aKti^nx,  the  director  of  that  principle 
aad  of  its  exercise  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

(3.)  Eph.  ii.  21.  1120-it  H  oixoJo^;,,  r/iewAo/eif/iWing-.— The  Codices  Vati- 
canus, Claromontanus,  San-germanensis,  and  Boernerianus,  besides  many 
others  of  less  ancient  date,  including  a  large  proportion  of  those  collated  by 
Matllisei,  omit  the  article  y,,  and  many  editors  adopt  this  reading:  among 
others,  IJengel  and  Griesbach  are  disposed  to  think  the  article  spurious. 
But  thus  the  sense  will  be  'every  building,'  which  the  context  will  not 
admit,  as  will  be  evident  by  looking  at  the  passage.  When  nij  in  the 
singular  number  is  used  to  signify  that  the  jcAo/eof  the  thing  implied  by  the 
substantive,  with  which  it  is  joined,  is  intended,  the  substantive  (as  in  the 
example  here  adduced)  has  the  article  ;  but  when  it  is  employed  to  denote 
that  every  individual  of  that  species  is  spoken  of,  then  the  substantive  is 
anarthrous,  or  without  the  article.  The  common  reading,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  retained  :  and  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  smaller  number 
of  MS.S.  has  preserved  the  true  reading.^ 

6.  Of  two  readings,  both  of  which  are  supported  by  manU' 
scripts,  the  best  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  if  both  of  them  exhibit 
good  senses,  then  that  reading  which  gives  the  best  sense  is  to 
be  adopted.  But,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  whole 
passage,  the  geni^'is  of  the  writer,  and  not  the  mere  opinions 
and  seiitiments  of  particular  interpreters,  are  to  be  consulted. 

In  Psalm  ii.  6.  there  are  two  readings,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Maso 
retic  copies,  and  the  other  in  the  Septuagint  version.  The  former  may  be 
literally  translated  thus  : —  Yet  will  t  anoint  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  Sion.  This  reading  is  supported  by  weighty  evidence,  viz.  the  Masora, 
the  quotation  of  it  in  Acts  iv.  27.,  the  Greek  ver.sionsof  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  Jerome.  The  other  leading,  which  ii 
found  in  the  Septuagint,  may  be  thus  rendered : — But  as  for  me,  by  him  I 
am  appointed  king  on  Sion,  his  holy  mountain.  Now  here  the  authority 
for  the  two  readings  is  nearly  equal :  but  if  we  examine  their  goodness,  we 
shall  see  that  the  Masoretic  lection  is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  gram- 
matically correct,  and  more  suited  to  the  context. 

7.  .^  good  varioris  reading,  though  supported  only  by  one  or 
two  witnesses  of  approved  character,  is  to  be  preferred. 

8.  Iji  the  prophetical  and  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  JVew  Testament,  that  reading  is  best 
which  accords  with  the  poetical  parallelism. 

The  subject  of  poetical  parallehsm  is  fully  considered  in  Part  II.  Bookll. 
Chap.  II.  infra.  The  application  of  this  canon  to  the  various  readings  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  long  been  recognised  ;  but  as  its  applicability  to  the 
New  Testament  is  not  so  obvious,  we  shall  illustrate  it  by  an  example  drawn 
from  the  latter. 

Thus  in  Matt.  vii.  2.  we  read, 
El/  ai  yap  xpiKsTS,  icpidiio-so-de. 

For,  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged ; 

And  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 
For,  «vT(,u5Tp-.)&>|(r£Tar,  shall  be  measured  again,  (which  is  the  reading 
of  the  common  printed  editions,  of  the  manuscript  by  Matthaei  noted  with 
the  letter  H,  of  the  manuscript  13.  of  Griesbach's  notation,  of  the  Vulgate 
version,  of  some  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Italic  version  of  Polycarp,  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  of  Origen  sometimes,  and  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  we  read 
^jTpiia.i(r£Toei,  shall  bemeasured,  in  the  CJodices  Vaticanus,  Harleianus  No. 
5684.,  Cyprius,  Stephani  »,  Regius  224.3s (now  48.),  and  Vaticanus  354.,  all  of 
which  are  manuscripts  in  uncial  characters  of  great  antiquity,  in  twelve 
manuscripts  in  smaller  characters,  by  Griesbach,  numbered  1.  17.  33.  77. 
108.  114.  117.  131.218.  236.  of  Professor  Birch's  Collation,  the  Evangehsferia, 
numbered  32.  and  36.,  and  seventy  other  manuscripts  of  inferior  note,  and 
by  the  manuscripts  distinguished  by  Matthsei  with  the  letters  B  and  V  (both 
of  the  eighth  century),  a.  c  and  d.  (all  of  the  tenth  ur  eleventh  century),  and 


Bp,  Miidleton  on  the  Greek  ArUcle,  pp.  493. 133. 
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by  eight  others  of  Mallhaei's  manuscripts  of  lef  3  nolo,  hy  the  Arnipnian  anrj 
tlhiopic  versions,  by  t!iu  copies  of  the  Old  Italic  version  preservi-rj  ttl  Ve- 
rona, Vi.rcuUi,  l''orli,  aniiil'olodo,  by  (Jleinenl  of  Ilouie,  by  Oriften  once,  by 
the  anilior  of  the  dialogne  against  Marcioii,  by  Theodorel,  Thcopliylac!, 
Euthyiiiiiis.  Clirysocfphalus,  and  otiier  fireek  writers.  The  rcaihni;  of 
fitTfiii^tiriTat,  tlierefoie,  bein^  supported  by  such  an  overwhehuin;;  body 
of  evidence,  is  very  properly  introduced  Into  tlie  text  by  OrieBl)ach  as  pre- 
ferable to  the  common  reudiiii;  of  xi/t i/i.rpuJinr.Ta.  ;  and  it  is  further 
dciiidnded  by  the  paralleii^^in.  For«(>'/«»ri  yjutlgment),i.fivnt  (t/ejud^e), 
and  x^.  ,-«(7-<tir  ji  (ye  sliall  he  judged),  in  the  first  line,  require,  m  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  period,  a-i  rp^  (meiuure),  ^.tpn  u  (ye  meanurc), 
and  f-rfr,  mtrirxi  (it  skull  Ot  mtasured),  in  llie  second  line.' 

9.  Of  two  readings  of  equal  or  nearly  efjual  uuthority,  that 
ii  to  be  ftreffrreil,  -which  is  moHt  affreeuble  to  the  style  of  the 
lacreil  writer. 

If,  therefore,  one  of  two  readings  in  the  NewTestament  exhibits  the  He- 
brew Idiom,  it  is  preferable  to  one  thai  is  giuHi  Greek,  because  the  latter 
hajithe  appearance  of  bi'ing  a  gloss  of  some  Greek  writer,  which  the  foimer 
does  not  present.  Thus  in  Jude  1.,  iiyi%T/itvoi.;,  sant.lificd,  is  a  belter  lec- 
tion than  ii)-x5rii^fi'oi<,  betuviul;  because  the  former  is  more  in  unison  with 
the  usage  of  the  apostles  in  their  salniations,  and  iu  the  coimiienconicnt  of 
their  Kpistles.  In  Actsxvii.  26.  the  reading,  ij  i»o{  xi,uxrcc,  v/une/jlood,  is 
preferable  to  14  ivo;,  of  uue  (which  occurs  in  Rom.  ix.  10.),  because  it  is  in 
unison  with  the  Hebrew  style  of  writing.  In  John  vi.  b9.  Ilie  common  read- 
ing, 'I'lwu  art  Ike  Christy  l/te  Suti  0/  the  living  Gud,  X(ii,-c,-  5  uio;  tjv  fciuo, 
T5V  (^.ovrct,  i.s  prefiuable  to  that  of  the  holy  one  of  God,  0  i>i(i«  tou  Oiou, 
which  Gi'lesbach  has  admitted  into  the  text,  omilting  tov  i^oL-vrc;,  on  the 
authoriiy  of  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  lOpliremi,  Caulabrigiensis,  Stcphaid  ^, 
the  Coptic  vlirsioM.  and  some  otiier  authorities  of  less  note.  That  eminent 
critic,  mdee<l,  allows  that  the  received  lection  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  we 
may  observe  that  its  genuineness  is  not  only  eonfirined  by  llie  con.-^enlient 
testimonies  of  many  SirtS.,  versions,  and  lathers,  but  also  from  the  fact  and 
from  the  sl^le  of  writing  adopted  by  the  IWangelJsts.  For  the  appellation  of 
hoUj  one  oj  OWis  nowliere  apjilieil  to  our  Aiviour,  except  in  the  confes-;ion 
of  (he  demoniac.  (Mark  i.  21.  Luke  iv.  &1.)  In  Acts  iv.  27.  oO.  Jesus  is  termed 
i>-.of  -x({,  holy  child ;  but  not  holy  one  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  appel- 
lation of  Christ,  the  <!>'on  of  God,  occurs  repeatedly  iu  the  New  Testament, 
and  esjiecially  in  this  Gospel  o.'John  (I.  50.  ;  49.  of  Knglish  version,  and  xi. 
27.),  and  is  elsewhere  expressly  applied  to  him  by  Peter.  See  Mdil.  xvi.  16. 
The  common  reading,  theri.fore,  of  John  vi.  69.  is  to  be  preferred,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  adopted  by  Grienbach,  as  being  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of 
the  sacred  writer. 

10.  That  reading'  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  context,  and  to  the  anthoi-'s  design  in  writing. 

Every  writer,  and  much  more  a  divinely  inspired  writer,  is  presumed  to 
write  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  contradict  himself  eilher  knowingly  or 
willingly,  and  lo  write  throughout  with  a  due  regard  to  the  order  and  con- 
neclion  of  things.  Now  in  Mark  i.  2.,  for  iv  T015  .Tpj^xrxi,-,  in  the  prophets, 
Si'veral  manu.-icripts  readii-  Hr^tix  m  TTfc^nTr,  in  theprnphet  Isaiah.  Both 
Mill  a;id  (!rie:>bacli  re)pct  the  common  reading.  But  as  ihe  context  .shovvs 
that  Ihe  Evangelist  ciliil  not  one  but  two  prophets  ;  viz.  Mai.  iii.  1.,  and  Isa. 
xl.  3.  ;  the  commoii  reading  ought  10  be  retained,  especially  as  il  is  supported 
by  Ihe  Codex  Alexandrmu-s,  tlie  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  versions,  and  thequo- 
ta.ioiis  01  many  fathers. 

11.  „?  reading,  whose  source  is  clearly  proved  to  be  errone- 
ous, must  be  rejected. 

12.  Of  two  readings,  neither  of  which  is  unsuitable  to  the 
tense,  either  of  which  may  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  other, 
and  both  of  which  are  supported  by  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
quotations  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  the  one  will  be  more 
probable  than  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  preporiderance  of- 
the  evidence  that  supports  it :  and  that  preponderance  admits  a 
great  variety  of  degrees."^ 

In  Acts  XX.  28.  we  read,  Feed  Ihe  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
uith  his  own  bipod.  Of  this  sentence  tliere  are  not  fewer  than  six  various 
readiiius,  viz.  I'Ty.i  fxxA.ifirixi'  tou  Xpirov,  the  church  of  Christ ;  2.  Tju  Wioo, 
of  Gud,  wiiich  lection  is  expunged  by  Griesbach,  who  prefers,  3.  Tou  Kupiou, 
of  the  Lord.  This  reading  is  also  preferred  by  Wetstein  ;  4.  Tou  Ki/p.ou  r.u.i 
fc»iou,  of  the  Lord  and  God,  which  Griesbach  has  inserted  in  his  inner  mar- 
gin ;  5.  Tcu  e-ou  »xi  Kufiou,  of  the  God  and  Lord;  and  6.  Tou  Kupiov  fcitou, 
of  the  Lord  God ;  in  order  to  determine  which  of  these  readings  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  is  necessary  brielly  to  review  the  various  authorities  which  have 
been  aclduced  for  each. 

1.  T)v  Xf>,ou — Of  Christ.  This  reading  is  supported hy  no  Greek  MS.^. ; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Pesohito  or  Old  Syriac  version, 
even  in  the  Vatican  cnpies  of  the  Nestorians.  This  reading  is  also  found  in 
the  Arabic  version  editeil  hy  Erpenius  (which  was  made  'rom  the  Syriac). 
and  it  seems  to  be  supported  liy  Origen  (probably,  for  the  passage  is  aiiibi- 
guous),hy  .\thanasiiK,  the  anonymous  author  of  Ihe  first  dialogue  against  the 
Macedonians,  Tlieodori^t,  the  interpolated  Eoislle  of  Ignatius,  Basil,  and 
Fulgentius.  The  popish  synod  of  llie  Malaoar  (^'hristians,  held  in  1599, 
under  the  direction  of  Mendoza,  Ihe  Portuguese  archbishop  of  (!oa,  states 
that  the  Nestorians  inserted  tills  reading  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
msliganle  diahulo  ! 

2.  Tou  fciiou — Of  God.  This  is  the  common  reading.  It  is  supported  by 
that  most  ancient  and  venerable  MS.,  B.  or  the  Codex  Vaticanus,*  and  by 


«  Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  p.  114.  In  pp.  206.  329—331.  of  the  .<!ame 
work  the  reader  will  find  other  instructive  examples  of  the  canon  above 
given. 

•  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  275. 

»  From  Professor  Birch  (of  Copenhagen)  finding  nothing  notPd  in  his 
collation  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  respecting  Ihe  reading  of  Htou  (thouirh  he 
expressly  says,  that  if  any  variety  of  reading  had  taken  place  in  that  MS,  it 
could  not  have  escaped  liim,  as  he  intended  to  examine  this  remarkable 

Elace  above  all  others  in  all  the  manuscripts  tliat  came  in  his  way),  Gries- 
ach  endeavours  to  set  ftside  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  Vatican  manu- 
script. But  it  is  a  fact  that  Biou  is  the  reading  of  that  manuscript :  for(l.) 
it  W.\S  there  in  1738,  w^hcn  it  was  collated  by  the  very  learned  Thomas 
WagsIaflTe,  then  at  Rome,  for  Dr.  Berryman,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged 
in  preparing  for  publication  his  work  on  the  genuineness  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16. ; 
and  (2.)  fcisou  IS  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  for  a  transcript  of  it  teas 
obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  for  the 


seventeen  others,  none  of  which  indeed  are  older  than  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  many  of  them  are  more  modern.  It  is  also  supported  by  two  MSS. 
ol  the  I'eschiio  or  Old  Sy  riac  version,  collated  by  Professor  Lee  for  his  edi- 
tion of  Ihe  Syriac  New  Testament ;  and  which,  he  states,  are  much  nioro 
ancient  than  those  U|)on  which  the  printed  text  was  formed.  This  reading 
is  also  found  in  a  very  ancient  Syriac  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  the  Ethiopic,  according  to  Dr.  Mill,  though  Griesbach  thinks 
it  doubtful ;  and  it  is  quoa-d  or  referred  to  by  Ignatius,  TertuUian,  Athaua- 
sius,  Biisil,  EpinhaniUH,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Celestinc  bishop  of  Rome, 
Oecumenius,  1  heophylact,  and  eleven  other  fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Church,  besides  Ihe  sixth  Synod  in  Trullo  (held  a.  d.  680),  and  the  second 
Nicene  Synod  (held  A.  D.  767). 

3.  T-.u  iCvji.ou — Of  the  Lord.  This  reading  is  supported  by  lliirteen  manu- 
scripts, viz.  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Cantabrigicnsis,  Ephremi,  and  Lau- 
dianus  (all  of  which  are  written  in  uncial  letters,  of  great  and  undisputed 
antiipuly,  ond  derived  from  different  and  independent  sources),  the  Moscow 
MS.  which  formerly  belonged  toChrysostom,  according  loMallh.ei  (on  Eph. 
iv.  9.),  who  has  noted  it  with  the  letter  B,  and  eight  others  of  less  note.  This 
reading  i.s  also  found  in  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  in  the  margin  of  the  Pliiloxenian 
or  later  Syriac,  in  the  Old  Italic  as  contained  in  the  (.'odcx  Canlabrigiensis, 
and  as  edited  by  Sabatier,  and  in  the  Armenian  ver.sions.  The  Ethiopic 
version  has  likewise  been  cited,  as  exhibiting  the  reailing  of  Kvftov,  Lord, 
but  its  evidence  is  indecisive,  the  same  word  being  used  therein  for  both 
Lord  and  God.  Griesbach  thinks  it  probable  that  this  version  reads  Kvpiou, 
from  the  consentient  testimony  ol  the  Coptic  and  Armenian  versions. 
Among  the  fathers,  this  reading  is  supported  by  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Chrysostoin,  Animoniiis,  Maximus,  Aiitonius,  Ibas,  Lucifer,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, Sedulius,  Alcimus,  the  author  of  the  pretended  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions, and  the  second  Council  of  Carthage  (which,  however,  in  the  Greek, 
reads  fci.ou,  of  God).* 

4.  Toj  Kvf, !,[,  xxi  (titixj— Of  the  Lord  and  God.  This  reading  is  supported 
only  by  the  Codex  G.  (Passionei,  assigned  by  Blanchini  to  the  eighth,  but 
by  Moiitfaucoii  to  the  ninth  century),  and  sixty-three  other  MSS.  ;  none  of 
which,  though  they  form  the  majority  in  point  of  nundier,  are  among  the 
mrist  correct  and  aiithorilaiive.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Sclavonic  version,  but 
it  is  not  cited  by  one  of  the  fathers ;  and  is  printed  in  the  Complutcnsian 
and  I'iantin  eriitions. 

5.  T-.u  faiou  x»i  Kupiou— 0/"  Me  God  anrf  iord.  This  reading  occurs  only 
in  the  MS.  by  Griosbacli  numbered  47.  ;  it  is  an  apograph  transcribed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Jolin  Faber  of  Deventer  from  one  written  in  1293. 

6.  Too  Kupou  eiou — Of  the  Lord  God.  This  reading  is  found  only  in  one 
MS.  (95.  ofGriesbach's  notation)  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  incorrect 
Arabic  version  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotls;  and  it  is  cited 
by  Tlieophylact  alone  among  the  fathers. 

'Of  these  six  readings,  No.  2.  Tsu  fcnou.  Of  God,  No.  3.  Tcu  Kupiou,  Of  the 
Lord,  and  No.  4.  Tcu  Kupiou  x»i  Wtou,  Of  the  Lord  and  God,  are  best  sup- 
ported b^  external  testimony;  and  it  is  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
adduced  for  each,  that  must  determine  which  of  them  is  the  genuine 
reading. 

1.  The  testimony  of  manuscripts  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  these 
three  readings. 

Though  Kupiou  is  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  uncial  MSS.  (viz. 
the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Canlabrigiensis,  Ephremi,  and  Laudianus),  yet 
c-i.'ou  is  supported  by  llie  Codex  Valiianu.s,  which  is  of  the  hiahest  autho- 
rity ;  and  Kup.cu  xx<  0icu,  though  deficient  in  this  respect  (for  G.  or  the  Co- 
dex Passionei,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  not  earher  than  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  yet  it  is  most  numerously  supported  by  manuscripts  of  different 
families,  anil  especially  by  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  and  by  the  Coinplu- 
tensian  edition. 

2.  The  ancient  versions,  supporting  ©icu  and  Kupiou,  are  ecpial  to  each 
other  in  number  indeed,  but  those  wliich  support  the  former  are  superior 
in  weight.  For  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac,  and  the  Ethio- 
pic, in  favour  ofwicu,  are.of  higher  authority  than  their  competitors,  tlie 
Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Armenian.  The  compound  reading  Kupiou  xm  Bicu  is 
unsupported  by  any  but  the  Sclavonic  ;  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Mosirow  manuscripts. 

3.  The  testimony  of  the  fathers  is  greatly  in  favour  of  ©«5u.  For  though 
a  considerable  number  of  counter-testimonies  in  favour  of  Kupiou  is  named 
by  Welslein,  and  copied  by  Griesbach;  yet  no  citations  from  Ihence  are. 
adduced  by  eilher,  which  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  their  testimony  is  either 
spurious,  slight,  or  else  refuted  by  the  express  citations  on  the  other  side. 
Thus,  the  objection  of  Alhanasius  to  the  phrase  "the  blood  of  Ood,"  as 
"  being  nowhere  used  in  Scripture,  and  to  be  reckoned  among  the  daring 
fabrications  of  the  Arians,"  recorded  by  Wetstein,' is  abundantly  refuted  by 
his  own  counter-testimony,  citing  the  received  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28.,  and 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  by  the  orthodox  fathers,  Ignatius,  Ter- 
tuUian, Leontius,  Fulgentius,  Bede,  Theophylact,  and  others  above  enume- 
rated. The  objection,  therefore,  was  urged  inconsiderately,  and  probably 
in  tlie  warnitli  of  controversy  ;  in  which  Alhanasius  was  perpetually 
engaged  with  the  Arians,  his  incessant  persecutors. 

Kupiou  xjii  eiiou,  is  unsupported  by  the  fathers  before  Theophylact ;  and 
is  contradicted  by  his  testimony  in  favour  of  yuu. 

Frmn  this  abstract,  it  appears  to  the  writer  ofthese  pages,  tliat  the  exter- 
nal evidence  preponderate.s,  upon  Ihe  whole,  in  favour  of  ficu  ;  and  this  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
expression  ixx>..;riji  tou  Siou,  church  of  God,  is  in  unison  with  the  style  of 
St.  Paul ;«  an<l  it  occurs  in  not  f^wer  than  eleven  pas.sages  of  his  epistles;' 
while  the  phrase  ixK\tt<rix  tcu  Kupiou,  church  of  the  Lord,  occurs  nouhere 
in  Ihe  New  Testament.  And  secondly,  fiou  niight  easily  give  occcision  to 
the  other  reading.s,  though  none  of  these  could  so  easily  give  occasion  to 
W!ou.  If  (as  Micliaelis  remarks)  the  EvangelistLuke  wrote  Siou,  the  origin 
of  Kupiou  andXpifcu  may  be  explained  eilher  as  corrections  of  the  text  of  as 
marginal  notes ;  because  "  the  blood  of  God"  is  a  very  extraordinary  ex- 
pression ;  but  if  he  had  written  Kupiou,  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  one 
should  alter  it  into  «iou.  And  on  this  latter  supposition,  the  great  number 
of  various  readings  is  incxphcable.  It  seems  as  if  different  transcribers  had 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  passage,  and  that  each  corrected  according  to  his 
own  judgment. 

second  London  edition  ofGriesbach's  Greek  Testament,  printed  by  him  in 
181^.  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy. 

«  Irenanis  is  commonly  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  reading  tcu  Kupiou  : 
but  Dr.  Burton  has  shown  that  much  use  cannofhe  made  of  his  authority  in 
deciding  this  reading.    (Testimonies  of  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  p.  17.) 

s  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  597.  •  See  canon  9.  in  the  preceding  column. 

1  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  2.  x.  .32.  xi.  16.  22.  xv.  9.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  Gal.  i.  1.3.  1  Thess. 
ii.  14.  2 Thess.  i.  4.  and  1  Tim.  iii.  5.  15.  The  phrase  ixx>,.iri»  tou  Kupiou, 
congregation  of  th'  Lord,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, whence  it  might  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  MSS.  that  support  it, 
particularly  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  was  written  in  Egypt,  where 
the  Septuagint  version  waa  made. 
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[Part  I 


Upon  the  whole,  thfti,  the  received  reading,  txxxunx  tou  esov,  church  of 
God,  is  BErrER  sui)purtcd  lhai\any  of  the  oilier  readiigs,  and,  consuquenily, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  the  identical  expressiuji  uttered  by  Paul,  and 
recorded  by  Luke.' 

13.  Whenever  two  different  readings  occur,  one  of  lohich 
seems  difficult  and  obscure,  but  -which  may  be  explained  by  the 
help  of  antiquity,  and  a  more  accurate  knoivledge  of  the 
language,  -whereas  the  other  is  so  easy  as  to  be  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  the  latter  reading  is  to  be  suspected ;  because 
the  former  is  more  in  unison  -with  the  style  of  the  sacred  ivriters, 
which,  abounding  with  Hebraisms,  is  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  the  pure  or  strictly  classical  Greek  language. 

No  transcriber  would  designedly  change  a  clear  into  an  obscure  reading, 
nor  is  it  possible  that  an  inadvertency  should  make  so  happy  a  mistake  as 
to  produce  a  reading  that  perplexes  indeed  the  ignorant,  but  is  understood 
and  approved  by  the  learned.  This  canon  is  the  touchstone  which  distin- 
guishes the  true  critics  from  the  false.  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach, 
critics  of  the  first  rank,  have  admitled  its  authority  ;  but  tliose  of  inferior 
order  generally  prefer  Ihe  easy  reading,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
its  meaning  is  most  obvious. 

14.  Jf  for  a  passage,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
cojtstritction,  various  readings  are  found,  that  differ  materially 
from  each  other,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  its  authenticity  ; 
and  like-wise  that  all  the  readings  are  interpolations  of  trans- 
cribers who  have  attempted  by  different  methods  to  supply  the 
seeming  deficiency  of  the  original. 

This  rule,  however,  must  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  nor  is  a  single 
variation  sufficient  to  justify  our  suspicion  of  a  word  or  phrase,  thougli  its 
omission  afftcts  not  the  sense,  or  even  though  the  construclion  would  be 
improved  by  its  absence  :  for,  in  a  book  that  has  been  so  frequently  trans- 
crioed  as  the  New  Teslament,  mistakes  were  unavoidable,  and  therefore  a 
single  deviation  alone  can  lead  us  to  no  immediate  conclusion. 

15.  A  reading  is  to  be  rejected,  in  respect  to  which  plain  evi- 
dence is  found  that  it  has  undergone  a  designed  alteration. 

Such  alteration  may  have  taken  place,  (1.)  From  doctrinal  reasons ; — (2.) 
From  moral  and  practical  reasons  ; — (3.)  From  historical  and  geographical 
doubts  (Matt.  viii.  23.  compared  jvith  Mark  v.  1.) ; — (4.)  From  llie  desire  of 
reconcilmg  passages.contradictory  with  each  other; — (5.)  From  the  desire 
of  making  the  discourse  more  intensive ;  hence  many  empliatic  readings 
have  originated; — (6.)  From  the  comparison  of  many  inanuscrijits,  the 
Madings  of  which  have  been  amalgamated  ; — (7.)  From  a  comparison  of 
parallel  passages.' 

16.  Headings,  which  are  evidently  glosses,  or  interpolations, 
are  invariably  to  be  rejected. 

(1.)  Glosses  are  betrayed,  1.  When  the  words  do  not  agree  with  the  scope 
and  context  of  the  pas.^age  ;  2.  When  they  are  evidently  foreign  to  the  style 
of  the  sacred  writer ;  3.  When  there  is  evident  tautology  ;  4.  When  words, 
which  are  best  absent,  are  most  imaccountably  introduced;  5.  When  cer- 
tain words  are  more  correctly  disposed  in  a  diflferent  place  ;  and,  lastly, 
when  phrases  are  joined  together,  tlie  latter  of  which  is  much  clearer  than 
the  former. 

(2.)  "An  interpolation  is  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  delivered  in  the  language  of  a  later  church.  In  the  lime  of  the  apos- 
tles the  word  Christ  was  never  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  person,  but  as 
an  epithet  expressive  of  the  ministry  of  Jesuis,  and  was  frequently  applied 
as  synonymous  to  'Son  of  God.'  The  expression,  therefore,  'Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,'  Acts  viii.  37.  is  a  kind  of  tautology,  and  is  almost  as  absurd  as 
to  say  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  anointed  is  the  anointed.  But  the 
word  bein"  used  in  later  ages  as  a  proper  name,  this  impropriety  was  not 
perceived  by  the  person  who  obtruded  the  passage  on  the  text." 
•  (3.)  "If  one  or  more  words  that  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  a 
passage,  are  found  only  in  manuscripts,  but  in  none  of  the  viost  ancient 
zersions,  nor  in  the  quotations  of  the  early  fathers,  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  interpolation."  In  Acts  viii.  39.  the  Alexandrian  manuscript 
reads  thus:  ilNA[AriONErTEJ.ENEniTONETNOTXONANrEAOi:AE]iof 
HPirAvENTON1.IAinnON— 77ie  iSpt.  [holy  fell  upon  the  eunuch,  hut  the 
Angel]  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip.  The  words  between  brackets, 
Michaelis  thinks,  are  spurious  ;  and  Griesbach  decidedly  pronounces  them 
to  be  an  emendation  of  the  copyist.  They  are  found  in  six  manuscripts  cited 
by  him,  but  these  are  not  ancient ;  and  they  are  also  in  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion executed  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  filth  century,  and  in 
the  Sclavonic  version  executed  in  the  ninth  century.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  stating  that  they  are  not  to  be  received  into  the  sacred  text. 

17.  Expressions  that  are  less  emphatic,  ujiless  the  scope  and 
context  of  the  sacred  writer  require  emphasis,  are  more  likely 
to  be  the  gemune  reading,  than  readings  different  from  them, 
hut  which  have,  or  seem  to  have,  greater  force  or  emphasis.  For 
copyists,  like  commentators,  who  have  but  a  smattering  of 
learning,  are  mightily  pleased  with  emphases. 

i  Nov.  Test,  a  Griesbach,  tom.  ii.  pp.  112—117.  and  Appendix,  p.  (34.)  2d 
edit.  (Ilalw  Saxonura,  1806.)  Dr.  Hales,  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
lCk>— 131.  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  aS6— 289.  516— 
ei8.  Dr.  N.  has  given  at  length  the  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  in  which  fc)£ou  is  found.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Wakefield, 
who  was  a  professed  and  conscientious  Socinian,  decides  in  favour  of  reu 
Hiov,  of  God,  as  the  genuine  reading:  but  instead  of  rendering  the  words 
TO'j  .Jiov  <ii/<xT(i5,  in  the  following  sentence,  "with  his  own  blood,"  he  trans- 
.ates  them  by  '  his  awn  Son;"  and  he  adduces  some  passages  from  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  to  show  that  a.Vx  and  sanguis  (blood)  are  used  to  sig- 
nify a  son  or  near  relative.  If,  indeed.  Acts  xx.  27.  were  the  only  passage, 
where  the  phrase  "purchasing  with  his  own  blood"  occurred,  we  might 
receive  this  saying :  but  as  the  redemption  of  man  is,  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  very  vjiusucU  meaning  should  apDlv  here  — 
'Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  loc.)  ^^  '' 

»  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpr.  p.  113. 


18.  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  which  gives  a  senst 
apparently  false,  but  which,  on  thorough  investigation,  prove* 
to  be  the  true  one. 

19.  Various  readings,  which  have  most  clearly  been  occa- 
sioned  by  the  errors  or  negligence  of  transcHbers,  are  to  be 
rejected.  How  such  readings  may  be  caused,  has  already  been 
shown  m  pp.  283,  284.  supra. 

20.  Lectionaries,  or  Lesson  Books,  used  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  alojie  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  for  variant 
readings. 

Whenever,  therefore,  U'-'^i,  Jesus,  aStx^tn,  brethren,  or  similar  words 
(which  were  anciently  prefixed  to  the  lessons  accordingly  as  the  latter  were 
taken  from  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  and  which  are  found  only  in  lectiona- 
ries), are  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
suspicious  ;  and  fifty  manuscripts  that  contain  them  have  no  weight  against 
the  same  number  which  omit  them. 

21.  Readings  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  from  Latin 
versions  are  to  be  rejected. 

22.  A  reading  that  is  contradictory  to  history  and  geogrO' 
phy  is  to  be  rejected,  especially  when  it  is  not  confirmed  by 
manuscripts. 

In  Acts  xii.  VSi.  we  read  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  (i?)  Je- 
rusalem,  where  seven  manuscripts,  two  manuscripts  (5.  and  7.)  of  the  Scla- 
vonic version,  and  the  Arabic  version  in  Bishop  Walton's  Poly glott,  have  «"5, 
TO  Jericsalem.  This  last  reading  has  been  added  by  some  ignorant  copyist, 
for  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  returning  from  Jeru.?alem  to  Antioch  with  the 
money  which  they  had  collected  for  the  poor  brethren. 

23.  That  reading  which  makes  a  passage  more  connected  is 
preferable,  all  due  allowance  being  made  for  abruptness  m  the 
particular  case.  Saint  Haul  is  remarkable  for  the  abruptness 
of  many  of  his  digressions. 

24.  Headings,  certainly  genuine,  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
text  of  the  printed  editions,  though  hitherto  admitted  into  none 
of  them  ;  that  they  may  henceforth  be  re7idered  as  correct  as 
possible,  they  ought  likewise  to  be  adopted  iri  all  versions  of 
Scripture :  and  till  this  be  done,  they  ought  to  be  followed  in 
explaining  it. 

1  John  ii.  23.  The  sentence — ^"O  iinKty-av  tov  Tiok,  xxi  to»  vxrtfx  ixii. 
He  that  ac/cnowledgeth  the  Son,  hath  the  Father  also — being  wanting  in  the 
manuscripts  consulted  by  Erasmus,  is  omitted  in  all  his  editions,  and  is 
printed  in  Italics  by  the  translators  of  our  authorized  version,  to  show  that 
it  is  of  doubtful  authority  ;  but  that  it  is  genuine,  and  ought  to  be  restored 
to  the  text  without  any  mark  of  spuriousness,  is  evident  from  the  unques- 
tionable  authorities  by  which  it  is  supported,  viz.  the  Alexandrian  and  Vati- 
can manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Ephremi,  all  which  are  of  great  antiquity, 
besides  fourteen  others  enumerated  by  Griesbach,  which  were  written 
between  Ihe  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  the  Peschito  and  Philoxe- 
nian  Syriac  versions,  the  Arabic  (edited  by  Erpenius),  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Latin  Vulgate  versions.  It  is  also  quoted  by  Cle 
mens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Meletius,  Alhanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theophylact,  Virgilius  bishop  of  Tapsus,  Pelagius, 
Cerealis,  and  Cassian.  It  is  further  quoted  in  substance,  in  Greek,  thus — 
'O  ifioKayti  TOV  Tiov,  XXI  rav  llxTif  o,a.o\cy-it—[He  that  acknowledgetk  the 
Son,  acknowledgelh  the  Father  aha]  by  Euthalius  and  Epiphanius ;  and,  in 
Latin  thus  : — Qui  (or  et  qui,  or  qui  aulem)  confitetttr  Filium,  el  Filium,  et 
Patrem  habet, — by  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Faustinus,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
Augustine,  Vigilius  bishop  of  Tapsus,  and  Bcde.  This  clau.se  is  omitted  in 
the  Arabic  version  extant  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  in  Ihe  Harleian  MS. 
No.  1775,  presers-ed  in  the  British  Museum,  and  some  Latin  manuscripts. 
The  clause  in  question  is  certainly  genuine,  and  it  has  with  great  propriety 
been  restored  to  the  text  by  Griesbach,  Mallheei,  Knappe,  Scholt,  Titniann, 
Vater,  Valpy,  and  Boissonade,  in  their  several  editions  of  the  Greek  text. 
And  it  ought,  in  all  future  editions  of  the  authorized  English  version,  to  be 
printed  in  Roman  type  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sacred  text ;  as,  indeed,  it 
has  been,  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Commentary,  by  Dr.  Boothroyd  in  his  new 
Translation  and  Commentary,  and  by  Mr.  Nourse  in  his  edition  of  our 
authorized  English  version,  with  an  improved  punctuation  (New  York, 
1827).  In  addition  to  the  positive  evidence  above  adduced,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  clause  not  only  seems  to  be  required  by  the  sense,  but  it 
also  corresponds  with  the  style  of  St.  John ;  and  its  omission  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  homeeoteleuton.' 

25.  Probable  readings  may  have  so  high  a  degree  of  evidence, 
as  justly  entitles  them  to  be  inserted  into  the  text,  in  place  of 
the  received  readings  which  are  much  less  probable.  Such  as 
have  not  considerably  higher  probability  than  the  common 
readings,  should  only  be  put  into  the  margin:  but  they,  and  all 
others,  ought  to  be  weighed  with  impartiality. 

26.  Readings  certainly,  or  very  probably  false,  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  the  editions  of  the  Scripture,  and  ought  not  to 
be  followed  in  versions  of  them,  however  long  and  generally 
they  have  usurped  a  place  there,  as  being  manifest  corruptions, 
which  impair  the  purity  of  the  sacred  books. 

27.  Lastly,  smce  it  is  admitted  in  the  criticism  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  as  in  that  of  other  ancient  writings,  that  the  true 
reading  cannot  always  be  determined  with  absolute  certainty, 
but  that  only  a  judgment  as  to  what  is  more  probable  can  be 
formed,  it  is  eviderit  that  more  ought  not  to  be  required  in  this 
department,  than  can  be  performed ;  nor  should  a  positive 
judgment  be  given,  without  the  most  careful  examination. 
And,  further,  if  in  the  criticism  of  profane  authors  caution  and 

»  Griesbach,  Vater,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  John  ii.  23 
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modesty  should  be  used,  much  more  ought  every  thing-  like 
rashness  or  levity  to  lie  excluded  from  the  criticistn  of  the 
Sacred  Volume. 


The  prccfding  are  the  mast  material  canons  for  dptcrminiiiff 
arious  readings,  which  are   recomnierided    by  the   united 


been  drawn  np  chiefly  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertations  on 
the  Hebrew  Text,  De  Rossi's  Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra, 
and  tlie  canons  of  the  same  learned  author,  in  his  Prolego- 
mena so  often  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  from  the 
canons  of  Bauer  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  of  Erncsti,  of  PfafF, 
Pritius,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Beck,  Muntinghe,  and,  above 
all,  of  Micliaelis,  with  Bishop  Marsh's  annotations,  often 


various  reaaings,  ,  , 

wisdom  of  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics.     They  have  I  more  valuable  than  the  elaborate  work  of  his  author.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON    THE    QUOTATIONS    PROM    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    IN    THE    NEW QUOTATIONS    IN    THE    NEW 

TESTAMENT    FROM    THE    APOCRYPHAL    WRITERS,    AND    FROM    PROFANE    AUTHORS. 


It  is  obvious,  even  on  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  some  passages  are  cited  in  other  subsequent 
passages ;  and,  in  particular,  that  numerous  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  made  in  the  New.  In  these  refer- 
ences, there  is  frequently  an  apparent  contradiction  or  differ- 
ence between  the  original  and  the  quotation  ;  of  which,  as  in 
the  contradictions  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures  f  which 
are  considered  and  solved  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume), 
infidelity  and  skepticism  have  sedulously  availed  themselves. 
These  seeming  discrepancies,  however,  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone  of  criticism,  instantly  disappear ;  and  thus  the 
entire  harmony  of  the  Bible  becomes  luUy  evident.  The 
appearance  of  contradiction,  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  that  are  found  in  the  New,  is  to  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  view,  namely,  1.  As  to  iheex/emal  form,  or  the 
worcls  in  which  the  quotation  is  made ;  and,  2.  As  to  the 
internal  form,  or  the  manner  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied 
by  the  sacred  writers. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  some 
learned  men,  whether  the  evangelists  and  other  writers  of 


the  New  Testament  quoted  the  Old  Testament  from  the  He- 
brew, or  from  the  venerable  Greek  version,  usually  called  the 
Septua^nt.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  either ;  and  this  appears 
most  probable.  The  only  way  by  which  to  determine  this 
important  question,  is  to  compare  and  arrange  the  texts 
aclually  quoted.  Drusius,  Junius,  Glassius,  Cappel,  Hoff- 
man, Eichhorn,  Michaelis,  and  many  other  eminent  biblical 
critics  on  the  Continent,  have  ably  illustrated  this  topic ;  in 
our  own  country,  indeed,  it  has  been  but  little  discussed. 
The  only  writers  on  this  subject,  known  to  the  author,  are 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  formerly  Regius  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  (the  titles  of  whose  publications 
will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second 
volume)  ;2  but  they  have  treated  it  with  so  much  ability  and 
accuracy,  that  h#  has  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to 
their  labours  for  great  part  of  his  materials  for  the  present 
chapter.^ 


SECTION  I. 


ON   THE    EXTERNAL    FORM    OF   THE   QUOTATIONS   FROM   THE    OLD   TESTAMENT   IN   THE    NEW. 

(j    1.    TABLES    OF    THE     Q.COTATIOKS     FHOM    THE    HEBREW    SCRIPTURES    A3ID    FROM    THE    BEPTUAGINT    GREEK    VEHSIOS^,    IIT    THE 

ORDER    IX    WHICH    THEY    OCCUR    IN    THE    SEW    TESTAMENT.* 


1.  Isa.  vii.  14. 


Isa.  vii.  14. 

'CV,   XXI  KxKsnti  TO  OVZftX  «WTOU   £,u/a:»vouiiX. 

Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,         Behold  the  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a 
and  shall  call  his  name  Iimnanuel.  son,  and  thou  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel. 


Matt  i.  23. 

Ijou  J|  sr«p5ivo;  iw  yxinft  f Js',  "»•  TiJiTai  ttiei>, 

XXI    XXXiff'OUfTI*  TO    OVO^X   MUTOU    EjU;KXVCU>;\. 

Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son ;  and  they  shall  call  his  najDe 
EuimsmueL 


2.  Micah  V.  2. 

But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousjinds  of  Judah,  yet  out 
of  thee  shall  lie  come  forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be 
ruler  of  Israel. 


IIos.  xi.  1. 
I called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. 


Micah  V.  2. 

K41  <rv  BiiSx.if/1  01x0;  E^pxSx,  cXtyotmt  ft  T0« 
ivxi  IV  ;ti>.ixiriv  louJx  ;  ix  rou  /U5i  iJiXlva-irxi, 
ou  iiwxi  fi;  apx'i'TX  to-j  IirpxiiX.. 

But,  as  for  thee,  Bethlehem,  thou  house  of 


Matt.  ii.  6. 

yi^  louix,  01 
lou^x'    1%    rt 


Kxi  rv  BiiSxiiu,   yvi  louix,  ivdtt/ia>;  tX.x%io-Tn  ii 
IV   TOi{    (j^-i/^ociv    IcuSx'   ix   vov   yxp   t^tKivvtm* 

»i^0U.U£V05,  Oa-Tti  TTOt/XXVlt  TOV  XXCV  /iZV  TCV  lO-fiXtik.^ 

And  thou,  Bethleliem  in  the  land  of  Juilah,  art 


Ephnitha,  art  thou  the   least  [or,  too  little],  to  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Ju<tah  :  for  out 

become  one  of  the  thousands  of  Judah  7    Out  of  of  thee  shall  come  a  governor  that  shall  rule  my 

thee  shall  one  come  forth  to  me,  to  be  the  ruler  people  Israel. 
ofldraeL 


Ho3.  xi.  1. 

E^    KtyVTmv   fitTtUxKtff-X    T»  TfXVX   XUTOU 

I  called  his  children  out  of  Egypt. 


Matt.  ii.  15. 

E5    Aiy-u:TTOU  IXX\!0-X  TOV  Ui'ov  ^OU.t 

Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son. 


1  K  Bibliographical  Notice  of  the  principal  Treatises  on,  and  Collections 
of,  Various  Readings,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume, 
Part  11.  Chap.  III.  j'ect.  IV.  §§  2,  3. 

»  Part  U.  Chap.  III.  Sect,  HI. 

»  Besides  the  publicatiiins  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  the  author  has 
constantly  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  Drusius  (Parallcia  Sacra), 
In  the  8th  volume  of  the  CriticiSacri ;— of  Cappel's  Criiica  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  (in 
vol.  i.  pp.  136 — 172.  of  Prof  Vogel's  edition)  ; — of  Glassius's  Philologia  \ 
Sacra,  partii.  pp.  13S7.  et  sen.  (ed.  Dalhii);  and  of  Michaelis's  Inlrodnrtion  j 
to  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  (vol.  i.  pp.  2(X>— 246. 470 
— 493.)  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Iliblical  Criticism  have  also  been  occa- 
sionally referred  to,  as  well  as  Schlcgeliu.^'s  Dissertatio  de  Agro  sanguinis 
et  ProphetiA  circa  eum  allegata,  in  the  Thesaurus  Dissertationum  Exegeti- 
canim  ad  Nov.  Test.  loin.  ii.  pp.  3()9 — 340. 

«  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  hail  simply  given  the  refer- 
ences to  these  quotations.  They  are  now  inserted  at  length,  in  order  to  save 
the  student's  rime,  and  also  to  enable  him  more  readily  to  compare  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  together ;  and  the  English  version  of  the  passages  is 
annexed  for  the  convenience  of  the  mere  English  reader.  The  text  of  the 
Septuagint  is  that  termed  the  Vatican  :  and  where  there  are  any  material 
variations  in  the  Alexandrine  text,  they  are  briefly  noticed.  The  English 
version  of  the  Septuagint  is  given  from  Mr.  Thompson's  Anglo-American 
translation  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  tlyee  passages  that  have  been 


altered  to  make  them  more  literal),  entitled  "The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  f>l<l  and  New  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
translated  from  the  Greek.     Philadelpiiia,  180S."    In  four  volumes,  Svo. 
»  'Ejii.  Codex  Alexandr. 

•  Kx\io-ii,-  is  the  reading  of  tlie  Codex  Bczx  and  other  MSS.,  besides 
several  of  the  fathers. 

'  This  quotation  agrees  exactly  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the 
Septuagint.  The  only  material  difference  is  that  the  evangelist  adds  the 
negative  iiv.rx,u»c,  which  is  in  neither  of  them.  But  the  Syriac  translation 
reads  it  with  an  interrogation,  Num  parva  es7  Art  thou  little  1  And  60 
Archbishop  Newcome  has  rendered  it : 

And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrata, 

Art  ihoii  luo  little  to  be  among  the  leaders  of  Judah  1 

Out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto  me 

One  ifho  is  to  be  a  ruler  in  Israel. 
The  question,  he  observes,  implies  the  negative,  which  is  inserted  in  Matt. 
ii.  6.  and  also  in  the  Arabic  version.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  aa 
they  now  stand,  are  capable  of  being  pointed  interrogatively.  And  it  is 
wiirlhy  of  remark,  that  the  Codex  Canlabrigiensis  reads  ^1,  not,  interroga^ 
lively,  instead  of  cuJxai«{,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  the  Old  Italic  version 
and  tiv  'TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  other  Latin  fathers. 

•  This  rendering  of  the  evangelist  agrees  with  the  Greek  versions  of  Synn. 
machus  and  Theodotion. 
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4.  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation,  and 
bitter  weeping  ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  because 
they  were  not. 

6.  Psal.  xjtii.  C.  Ixix.  9.  10.   Isa.  lii.  liii.   Zech.  xi. 
12,13. 


6.  laa.  xl.  3-5. 

nanjja  ne>i  mn>  tit  ijo  lancj  Niip  h^p 
fiyaji  -in-Vai  nc j^  nu-'ja    :  irn'jN'?  pi'jdd 

«fi  '3  nn'  iira-'js  wm  nm>  noa  n'?jn 
•  lai  n-n> 
The  voice  of  him  thatcrieth  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  make  straight 
in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and 
hill  shall  be  made  low:  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight ;  and  the  rough  planes  plain.  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  j  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 


[Pabt  I.  Chap.  IV 


Jer.  xxxi.  15. 


There  was  heard  at  Kama,  a  sound  of  lamenta- 
tion, and  weeping  and  wailing  :  Rachel,  weeping 
for  her  children,  refused  to  be  cooaforted,  be- 
cause they  are  not. 


Isa.  xl.  3—5. 

^IttV^  /SoaJfTOJ  iV  TH  epiifiM'  *ETO(jU«ff"06T«  T¥,V  oSoV 
KvptOW,    Eu5ftEef   TTOlitTS    T«5     TptCoUJ    TOW    ©£0U    ijjUWV, 

llxirx    ^•x^xy'e^    5rX.jipu)5>jo-£roe(,    y.*i    •srotv    opoj    xcit 

p0UVO5T:4  7rSiVU>5)]r6T»**X«iS(rT«»-Zr5fVT«TCt(rX0X.I* 

fi;  i\iiiixv,  XXI  'n  Tpstjjsix  f i;  jrtSia.*  K»i  o^SurtTui 
i\  S^^x  Kwpiou,  xct*  o-.^4T«i  jr»o-o6  <r;*p^  to  rwTjjptov 
TOU  Weou. 

A  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Pre- 
pare the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  the  roads 
for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  filled  up  ;  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  be  levelled.  And  all  the 
crooked  places  shall  be  made  a  straight  road,  and 
the  rough  way  smooth  plains.  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  will  appear;  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  God. 


Matt.  ii.  18. 

♦ooKll  iv'Tx/iX  i(X3uo-3i(,  S-piiKO;,  XKi  KKxuS/ttf^  xati 
o^up/40(  TToKv^j  '  fxx^^  xKxto^jirx  t«  rtxvoi  eeuTi*;, 

XX*    OVX    ViUKS   TTXfUX/^^OilVXIj  OTt   oux  tttrt.^ 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weep 
ing/or  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not. 

Matt.  ii.  23. 

Ottms  v\y,fa!^}t  TO  p>(5sii  Six  Toiv  jrpo^i|TMV,  Jti 
Nxi^copxio;  x>.n5!i(r!T«i.3 

That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene. 

Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  Luke  iii.  4— €. 

4>uuv>i  ^ocovtoj  bv  rti  epij^ya*  'ETOij«xo-«ri  riji'  iSov 

KuptOU,    Bv5siXi   TTOtSITS    TX^    T  pt  SouC    3CUT  OU.  >        XIxTaS 

^xpxy^  7r\>)ptti9i)(rtT«»,  XX*  -uxv  opoc  xx*  ^svvof 
TX7rtivw$yi<rtTxt'  xxt  eo-Toti  t»  irxoKix  tt^  tuSsixv^ 
xxt  XI  TpM%Eixi  ii;  oSov^  Xsix;.  Kxt  o-.{/iTs(i  yreurat 
(Tocp^  to  <ru)T>fpiOv  TOy  ©sou. 8  • 

The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight.  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low  ;  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
ways  shall  be  made  smooth  ;  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God. 


7.  Deut.  viii.  3. 

KxiD"'73-'7j;  '3  UMin  n^m  naS  onSn'Vj;  is*? 

Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
tcord  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live. 

8.  Psal.  xci.  11,  12. 

;nom-'73a    TtDtfS  nS-mx"    vaxSn    '3 
:  ihi")  pNa  tiun-ja  ^J^Na''>  a-'sz-hy 

For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  all  tliy  ways.  They  shall  bear 
thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 

9.  Deut.  vi.  16. 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

10.  Deut.  vi.  13. 

Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve 
him. 

11.  Isa.  ix.  1,2. 

'Vncj  nviMi  |ijai  nsiw  hpn  pa'Nin  np3 
:o>un  ^"I'jj  pTn  laj;  en  i-n  -iiaan  innxni 
f  nua  ^aB"  ^Mi  nix  int  i^'na  D>3'7nn  ojrn 

At  the  first  he  lightly  alflictcd  the  land  of  Zebu- 
lim,  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  afterwards  did 
more  grievously  afH\ct/ier  by  tlie  way  of  the  sea, 
beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the  nations.  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow 
oif  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined. 

12.  Isa.  liii.  4. 

oSaD  iJ^aN3Di  Kit'j  Nin  io>Sn  ]3S< 

Our  infirmities  he  hath  borne :  And  our  sor- 
rows he  hath  carried  them.  {Bp.  Lowth.) 


Deut.  viii.  3. 

OuK  ««■*  oepro)  ficvui  'C^y\TiTxt  a  ecv5'pw9r0ff,  at\K*  £7rt 
•wxvt*     fnfixri    T(o    exTTOptvOfisvai    Stx     a"T0j««T0f 

©£0O. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 


Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  !v.  4. 

Oux  sw'  ocpTto  aovuj  ^tjirsTxt   wv^pwffOf,  aKK*  »«* 
'Sravrt  jitjfitxTt  ix?rop£uo/<svcu  Six  tnofitxTos  ©sou*. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 


•Oti 


Psal.xci.  11, 12. 

'Or*  T0*5  xyysKotf  xutou  £i't£\£*t»i  wepi  orou, 
Toy  Six^vXx^xt  trs  £v  yrxtrxig  Ta*5  0^0*5  o-ou*  Etti 
Xet^uiv  «pou(r*  0"e,    /£}\?roTi    7rpo(rxo-4'>iJ    yrpoj  Kt^ov 

TOV   TTO^X  fl-OU. 

For  he  will  give  his  angels  a  charge  concerning 

Uiee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.     With  their  ^ ^  

minds  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  thou  sbouldest  thee  up,  lest  at  any    time  thou  dash  thy  foot 

at  any  time  strike  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  against  a  stone. 


Matt.  iv.  6. 

,  TO*f   «yj'£>.oi{    auTOu  £vreXnr««  sripi 

rou,  xai   £jri   j^fipoiv  «p5uo-i    irSy  fiifjroTi  »'porxot]'i|( 
rpoj  KtSov  TOV  ^tqSx  TOV, 

For  ....  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  con- 
cerning thee  ;  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear 


Deut.  vi.  16. 

Oux   £X^E*poeO-£;ff    KuptOVTOV  ©£0V  TOV, 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 


Matt.  iv.  7. 

Oux   tXTTSi^XTSt;  KupiOV  TOV  0£flv  o-ou. 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 


Deut.  vi.  13.  Matt.  iv.  10. 

Kt;p*ov  TOV  0SOV  trov   ^o^yirdnT^,   xec*  ccuro)   fiOvu)  Kvpiov  TOv  0£Ov  o-ou  ;rpoo-xuv>](r£f$,  xx*  xvroi  /iOvi» 

KXTpSVTSt^.l  KxrpEviTiig, 

Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 

him  alone.  only  shalt  thou  serve. 


Isa.  ix.  1,  2. 
Xx'px  Zx/3ouX.cov  >t  yn  Ns^!5-«x.£*(U,  xai  01   A.oi5ro* 
oT  T»jv  TTxpxKixv  xxi    -CTEpxv  TOu    Iop5'acvou  XxK^Kxtx 
Ttov  £9va)V.       'O  X.XOJ  0  -CJ-OpEUpyWSVOjS  iv  0-XOT£*,    t^ETS 

9015  liiyx-  01  xotTOixouvTS;  £v  x^ifxi  <rxi«  3-cevaTOU, 
(p<u;  Kxfi-^sl  £9  vi^a;. 

With  regard  to  the  region  of  Zabulon,  the  land 
of  Nephthalim,  and  the  rest  who  inhabit  the  sea 
shore,  and  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  nations  ; 
ye  people  who  walk  in  darkness,  behold  a  great 
light !  and  ye  who  dwell  in  a  region,  the  shade  of 
^eath,  on  you  a  light  shall  shine. 


Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

r>)  Zxi3ou\oiiv,  xaei  yvi  iii(f^iiXsifij  oJov  .5»X.ix(rin|f, 

9r£pXV   TOU    lOp^XVOU,    Tx\*KxtX    TmV     i^VjiV.        'O   ^XOJ 
0      X«9ll;«£V05      £V      O-XOTE*      £*Se      ^Mf      {Jiiyx,      V.Xl     TO»J 

xxSxjuEvo*;  £v  x<"p»xi*i  irx*»3'av»T0u  9105  oiv£tc*\iv 
auTOij.ii' 

The  landof  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephtha* 
lim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Gali- 
lee of  the  Gentiles  ;  the  people  which  sat  in  dark- 
ness  saw  great  light :  and  to  them  w^hich  sat  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up. 


Isa.  liii.  4.  Matt.  viii.  17. 

Ojto;  tk;  xfcxfTix;  ti/iaiv  ifEpsi,  xcti   -STEpi    rifttuv  Auto?  T«f  ttrS-imx;  >]/j<uv  £>.ceS£,  xxi  ra;  voirouf 

oJuvxrai.  tSotiTTao-EV.    " 

This  man  beareth  away  our  sins,  and  for  us  he  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 

is  in  sorrow.  sicknesses. 


1  nxpxxXii9i(v«ei.    Codex  Alexandr. 

»  The  quotation  in  Matthew  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  but  not 
with  the  Septuagint.  Dr.  Randolph  thinks  it  might  possibly  be  taken  from 
some  other  translation.    (On  the  Quotations,  p.  27.) 

'  As  the  evangelist  cites  the  Prophets  in  the  plural  number,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  passage  is  not  a  quotation  from  any  particular  prophet, 
but  a  citation  denoting  the  humble  and  despised  condition  of  the  Messiah,  as 
described  by  the  prophets  in  general,  and  especially  by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
(See  Dr.  Hunt's  sermon  on  Matt.  ii.  23.,  at  the  end  of  his  "  Observations  on 
several  passages  in  the  Book  of  Proverb.s,"  pp.  170—193.)  Though  the 
words,  he  Shalt  be  called  a  Nazarene,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  yet  as  tlie  thing^  intended  by  them  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
the  application  is  made  with  sufTicient  propriety.  The  Israelites  despised 
the  Galileans  in  general,  but  especially  the  Nazarenes  ;  who  were  so  con- 
temptible as  to  be  subjects  of  ridicule  even  to  the  Galileans  themse',- .es. 
*  Hence,  Nazarene  was  a  term  of  reproach  proverbially  given  to  any  despi- 
cable worthless  person  whatever.  Wherefore  since  the  prophets  (particu- 
larly those  above  referred  to)  have,  in  many  parts  of  their  writings,  foretold 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  rejected,  despised,  and  traduced,  they  have  in 
reality  predicted  that  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene.  And  the  evangelist 
justly  reckons  Christ's  dwelling  in  Nazareth,  among  other  things,  a  com- 
pletion of  these  predictions;  because,  in  the  course  of  his  public  life,  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  educated  in  that  town  was  frequently 
objected  to  him  as  a  matter  of  scorn,  and  was  one  principal  reason  why  his 
countrymen  would  not  receive  him.  (John  i.  46.  andvii.  41.  52)  Dr  Mac- 


knight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 8vo.  edit.  See  also  Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  and 
other  commentators  on  this  text. 

4  'OJous  XEia;.    Codex  Alexandr. 

«  Tou  ©sou  >iAJa)v.     Codex  Alexandr. 

«  This  quotation  agrees  in  sense,  though  not  exactly,  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  also  with  the  Septuagint.  The  whole  of  it  occurs  in  Luke  iii.  4-r€.  and 
the  first  part  in  Matt.  iii.  3.  and  Mark  i.  3. 

1  npo(rxuv>|(r£*?.    Codex  Alex.         ^  iTS-x^mnvng.    Codex  Alex. 

»  Y.xi  Tx.x.    Codex  Alex.  - 

'0  These  words  are  not  an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew;  and  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  Hebrew  or  of  the 
English  in  the  order  in  which  the  words  at  present  stand.  But  the  diffi- 
culty, he  thinks,  may  easily  be  obviated,  by  removing  the  first  six  words  of 
Isa.  ix.  and  joining  them  to  the  former  chapter,  as  they  are  in  all  the  old 
versions  :  And  then  the  words  may  be  thus  rendered :  As  the  former  time 
made  vile,  or  debased,  the  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephtali,  so  the 
latter  time  shall  make  it  glorious.  The  way  of  the  sea,  Sfc.  A  prophecy 
most  signally  fulfilled  by  our  Saviour's  appearance  and  residence  in  these 
parts.  The  evangelist,  from  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  takes  only  the 
land  of  Zabnlon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim.  What  follows  is  an  exact 
a«id  almost  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew:  only  forD^aSnn,  walked,  is 
put  xxdy^fuvif,  sal.  How  properly  this  prophecy  is  cited,  and  applied  toour 
Saviour,  see  Mr.  Mode's  Disc.  on'Mark  i.  14,  15.  Mr.  Lowth's  Comment  on 
Isa.  ix.  and  Bishop  Lowth's  translation.    (Randolph  on  the  Quotations, 


Sect.  I.  §  1.] 
13. 


IIos.  vi.  6. 
nat-N'ji  <nxDn  ion  »3 
desired  mercy  and  iioi  sacrifice. 

'U.  Mai.  ili.  1. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

IIos.  vi.  C. 
I  desire  mercy  rattier  than  sacrifice. 


295 


Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  ho  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  inc. 

15.  Isa.  xlii.  \-4. 

«p.-ij  wDi  nnxi  n^na  13-^D^K  na?  jn 

KIP'  M*?!  pjji'  nV   :  N'KV  OMJV  tODCD  V*?)?  'Hn 


-intt"  N*?  VIST  njp  :  i^^ii")    rin^    p'dbi^'kSi    Ov  xi»f»£iT 


Mai.  iii.  I. 
Ijou  igajroo-TiWoi  tov  »j.).i/.oy  /<ou,  xtti  i^iSki- 

Behold  I  send  forth  my  messenger,  and  he  will 
examine  the  way  before  uie. 

Isa.  xlii.  1 — 4. 

I»x«C  0  ijai{  /uou    »»Ti>.n  j/OTTKi  KUTOV  Iirpxii*.  i 
ixXixTO;  /xov  Tpo<riJ.5»TO  aurOK  >|  iJ/uXM  ^i"'  •S'-'X" 

yUOU  Iw'aUTOK,  XpiTlf  TO  15  lil/Krif  ijo 


•OO'^D     N'X1> 


pdn'? 


)|  9" 


Kx\xjuov  Ti  J>.xo-/<«v 


'  Cu  ITUVTpuJ/f 


Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

EX.IOV  5'«».!o,  «ai  ou  juiriai'. 

I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 
MaU.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  I.uke  vii.  27. 

iJoy,  lyv)  aiTrOTTtKKut  to*  xyyiKOv  /*ou  wpo  »p3« 

O'a/WOU   ffOl    0$    KxroiTKlVXTil   TJJV   cioi*   (TOl    tfitrrfiirotw 

e-ov.« 

Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face, 
which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee. 

Matt  xii.  1.9—21. 

^  ^  jrxif  //3u,  ov   rftTitrx  o  xyx^v.r'i^  /«o«,  ii; 

xiicrtv  r,  <^<JXn  ^o"'  J>;<rao  to  tthui^x  fiiu  itt' 
XXI  xpis-ii'  TOi(  livia-iv  XTTxyyiKn.  Ou» 
ouSt    KfxuyxTn,  ouoi    hkcutk    T15  iv  tui{ 

l»i;   TUV   ^oimV     KUTOU.        K.XKXIt'^V    (TUVTITpi/I. 


lio 

Of  lui 


dii»v    i^onrii    xpto-iv — K**    ijri    rw   o^o/wacT*   ccutou 
idni  i>.^iouo-iv. 

Jacob  i.v  my  servant,  I  will  uphold  him  ;  Israel 
is  my  chosen  one,  my  soul  haih  embraced  him. 


xS>x>.il 


Kxi 


■  Jv»]  iKvi 


Behold  my  servant  whom  I  havr;  chosen,  mv 
beloved  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  (iloased.     I  will 


Behold  my  servant  whom  1  uphold,  mine  elect 
in  tehnm  my   soul  deli«hteth :   I  have  jiut  my  ,  ,     ,  .„       ,  ,    ^  i-  .  i       .    n    u       ■    . 

spirit  upon  him,  he  sluUl  bring  forth  judgment  to     I  have  put  my  sjiirit  upon  huu  ;  he  will  publish  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  sliall  show  judc- 

thaCentiles.     lie  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  U]),  nor    judjj;muiit  to  the  natioii.s :  be  will  not  cry  aloud,  nient  to  the  Gentiles.    IIu  shall  not  strive  nor 

cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.     A     nor  urge  with  vehemence,  nor  will  his  voice  be  cry;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the 

lieanl  aljroad.    A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break, 


bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break  :  and  the  smoking . 
flax  shall  he  not  (pieach  :  he  shall  bring  forth 
judgment  unto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the 
earth :  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law. 


nor  will  he  (pjench  smoking  llax,  but  will  brine 
forth  judgment  unto  truth,— and  in  his  name  Bhuil 
the  nations  trust  (or  liopeX 


16. 


Isa.  vi.  9,  10. 


Isa.  vi.  9—11. 

Axoij  axouTiTi,  XXI  00  /ill  (TumTi,  xai  Ski^ovti; 
fiA-ivJ/iTi,  XXI  cu  /III  iJ^Ti.     Ewx%uv5>i  yxf  ;  xxpjix 

TOU   A.XOU    TOUTOU,    XXI    T01{   WT'V    XUTuK   Axftmi    >|XOU. 

trxvj  xai  TOuj  o^5xA./<ou5  txx^^uff*x<',  ^tjjroTi  lOuia*! 

TOl,-     0$i9x>./U3l{,     XXl     TO15     wa-iV    BXOuO-jO-I,    XXI     Tl) 

xxp^ioc  ruviuo-i,  x<t>  iTTKTTpiiJ/aua'i,  XXl   imro/ixi  >v- 

TOu;. 

By  hearing,  ye  shall  hear,  though  ye  may  not 
umlerslaiid;  and  seeing,  ye  shall  see,  though  ye 
may  not  perctive.  For  the  heart  of  this  people 
is  stupifii-d.  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing; 
and  they  have  shut  their  eyes,  that  (or  a  while 
they  may  not  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understan<t  with  llieir  hearts,  and 
return  that  I  may  heal  them. 

-    Psal.  l-xxviii.  'z. 

Av01;»   Itl    VXpxicKxif  TO   0-TOjl»X    /UOU,   (f SjJk-Jo/JXI 

VpoZKy\iuxTX  xtt'  «p%>Jf. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable  ;  I  will  utter        I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables  ;  I  will  utter  , 
dark  sayings  of  old.  dark  sayings  of  old. 


'ID  yvn  vjipi  n33n  vrtNi  ntn  oyn-aS  jDirn 

2V\    pa''   133'?1    VD2f>   vjrxai   vj-jja   hnt 

:  i'?  ^^D^1 

Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not :  And  see 
ye  Indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of 
this  people  f''t,  and  make  their  eyes  heavy,  and 
shut  thoir  eyes;  le.st  they  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  nndersland  with 
their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed. 


17.  Psal.  Ixviii.  2. 

:  Dip-'JS  niT'n  nj;'3N  ^o  '7B'D3  nnncM 


streets.  .\  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and 
smoking  llax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send 
forth  jiidgment  unlo  victory.  And  in  his  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust. 


Matt.  xiii.  li,  15.   Acts  xxviii.  26,  27.   Mark  iv.  12. 

Lukeviii.  10. 

Axoi)  xxouTiTi,  XXl  OU  ^>i  o-umrc  xxi  p;.i)rovT(f 
jSxn/iTi,  XXl  ou  iu>i  li'iiTi.     B:rxy,vviii  yxf  ii  xxpjix 

TOU   /.XOU    TOUTOU,  XXI     T0U{    '^n    <l»pS»{    IJXOUO-XV,   XXl 
TOU{     OlfSx'-MOUS     «UT«»     iXX/l/UurXr,     ^IITTiTI     lijiVt 

1015    09Sx?^^0i{,   XXl    Toij   wtrtv   xxcut^uTi,  xxi  tij 
xxpiix    a-unjo-i,     Kxi     fiTiirrffi^jiri,    xxi     ixro/xxi 

«UTOUf.» 

By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  under- 
stand :  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  per- 
ceive :  for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  Iheir  eyes  they 
have  closed;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see 
with  Iheir  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them. 


Aroi 


Matt.  xiii.  35. 
jrxpxSoX-xii  TO  <rT!>/ix  /xou,  tfiv^c/ij 


13.  Is!a.  xxix.  13. 

ni\  'Ji"i33  vnotvai  vd3  ntn  Djjn  cj:  <3 

:  moSn  o'B'jn  n«D  'pk  DnN"i>  'ppi  'jcd  (5m 

This  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  Willi  their  lips  do  honour  me,  but  have 
removed  their  heart  far  from  me :  and  their  fear 
towards  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men. 


Isa.  xxix.  13. 

Eyyti^tt  juoi  c  \xo;  o-jtoj  iv  tm  o-to^xti  xutou, 
XXl  iv  TOif  %«iX.«riv  xutvjv  Tiftniri  /ui,  >|  Ji  xxpj'ix 
xvtmv  -yopi^  a^«%fix«''<jUOu'juxT»ii'^«  ff-tCovTxijue, 

JirXTXOl/TtJ-ivTxX.UXTX  Xv3f^,T^V   XXl  S  iS  XTK-XKlX;  . 

This  people  draw  near  to  me  with  their  mouth  ; 
and  with  their  lips  they  honour  me,  but  their 
lieart  is  far  from  me :  And  iu  vain  do  they  wor- 
ship me,  teaching  the  commands  and  doctrines 
of  men. 


19. 
l">311 


Gen.  ii.24. 

v3N-nN    B^N-arp'   p-Sj; 
:nnN  •^z'2'^  vni  ip'i'Na 


Gen.  ii.  21. 

TOUTOU    XXTXKtt^tl   Xvif-aTrllf  TO*  ■O-XTfpX 

'EflXfV  TOUT 

Tiif  ft^rijix,  XXI  TTflTxaKKifiitmxi  -rpoj* 

XXI     T))»    IjTfpX 

IXX    XUTOU-    XXI     lO-OVTXI    Ol    JuO    !l{   (TXfXX 

auTOu-  XXl  io-o 

Therefore  sh.iU  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  Therefore  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  j  and  they 
shall  be  one  llesh.  two  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Exod.  XX.  12—16. 

Ti,ux  TOv  lyxTipx  o-ou,  xxi  r^v  u>]T£px  orov — Ou 
/£0i;4iuTfij-  Ou  xXiiJ/tij-  Ou  (yonuo-«is.8  Ou  \}/£uJo- 
|UxpTupi)(rii;. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. — Thou 
slialt  not  commit  adultery. — Thou  shall  not  steal. 
—Thou  shall  not  commit  murder.— Thou  shall 
not  bear  false  witness. 


20.  Exod.  XX.  12—16. 

IMin  N*?  nxin  ah  ^cN-p^^)  ^aN-pN  n33 

:  ipa'  nj;  ^J;^3  njj;p  nV  3JJn  «V 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  Thoush.ilt 

not  kill.   Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery.    Thou 

shall  not  steal.  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness 

against  thy  neighbour. 


xsxpu^tjuevx  «!T0  xxTxSo>v)»;  x3(r/<ou. 

,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ;  I  will  utter 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9. 

Eyyi^ti  juoi  o  >.X05  ouvoj  t»  tto/ixti  xuTajf,  xxi 

TOIJ     Xil>.IO-|      M'      TI^X-     it     Jl     XXpilX     XUTCTK     ffOp^O 

am XI*  ^T*  tfiov  /ixry,v  St  <ri?ovTxi  /uij^i^xa-xovTij 
{i^xa-xxX.ix,-,  ivTX>.^XTX  xiop«>jruiw.* 

This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips:  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  do  they 
worship  me,  leaching  /or  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men. 

Matt.  xix.  5. 

«Tx>.'i4'fi  xvSpx'jrOf  TOU  wxTepx* 

■ffpOO'XC>.?.>i31fO"«TXI    Tit    y-UVXIXI 
01  dOU  El$  0-XpxX  ^IXV.T 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  ihey 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Matt.  xix.  18,  19 

Ou  ipiviuTiii;-  Ou  fiai  Xioff-sif"  Ou 
i^f(i^o^xpTup>]o'£i;*  Tijux  TOf  ;rxTfpx 
i">i'-ip». 

Thou  Shalt  do  no  murder:  thou  shall  not  com- 
mit adultery  :  thou  shall  not  steal :  thou  shall  not 
bear  false  witness :  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother. 


nKl'i'lif    Ou 


"a.  Lev.  xix.  18. 

11D3  1P-)S  P3nN1 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself 


Lev.  xlx.  18. 

rtfCfi  TOV  'sKuTiov  o-ou  t 


Matt.  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 

Ayx7ri;ff*fij  TOV  --Xijo-icv  o-ou  wf  fft: 


And  thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour,  a<«  thy^lf.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour,  as  thyself. 


«  This  quotation  differs  from  the  Hebrew  and  111  the  old  versions  in  ihe.se 
two  particulars :  the  words  i^po  ^rpoo-aijrou  o-ou  are  added,  and  what  is  in 
Hebrew  'J07,  brfore  me,  is  rendered  f/un-poo-Jev  o-ou,  heforn  thee.  For  the 
reason  of  this  ilillerence  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  but  by  supposing  some 
corruptions  crept  into  the  ancient  copies ;  the  sense  is  much  the  same. 
(Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Ctuotations,  p.  28.) 

»  This  Cjuotalion  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version,  whose 
authors  have  obscured  this  prophecy  by  adding  the  words  yacoft  anrf /s- 
rael,  which  are  not  in  the  original  Hebrew.  It  is  probably  taken  from  some 
old  translation  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew.  The  only  ditficulty 
Is  in  the  words  «'<",-  xw  sxex>.ii  sn  uxo;  t)(v  xpis-if.  But  if  by  BBtyD  we  un- 
derstand the  cause  under  trial,  then  to  send  forth  his  cause  unto  truth, 
will  be  to  carry  the  cause,  and  vindicate  its  truth ;  which  agrees  in  sense 
with  !xSx\>i  ii;  nxo{  Tflv  xpio-ii/.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  2S.) 

>  This  quotation  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint,  which 
has  «uT»w  after  o^JxXjuout  in  the  Codex  Alexandr.  In  the  Hebrew  the 
sense  is  obscured  by  false  pointing.  If,  instead  of  reading  it  in  the 
Imperative  mood,  we  read  it  in  the  indicative  mood,  the  sense  will  be ;  ye 
thall  hear  but  not  understand:  and  ye  shall  see  but  not  perceive.  This 
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people  hath  made  their  heart  /at,  and  hare  mo'le  their  ears  heavy  ana 
shut  their  eyes,  &c.  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  Evangelist  and  with  the 
Septuagint,  as  well  as  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  but  not  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  \Vc  have  the  same  quotation,  word  for  word,  in  Acts 
xxviii.  26.  Mark  and  Luke  refer  to  the  same  prophecy,  bul  quote  it  only 
in  ftart.     (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  29.) 

*  The  quotation  in  this  passage  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Septuagint  than  to  the  Hebrew  text,  especially  in  the  clause 
iuxT))i'  Ji  oriScfTxi  fit — in  vain  do  they  worship  me;  which  Is  found  in  the 
Septuagint.  but  not  in  the  Hebrew._and  it  is  retained  by  the  Evangelist. 
The  verbal  differences,  however,  show  that  an  exact  quotation  was  not 
intended.  (Scott.)  Griesbach's  reading  makes  the  quotation  stWl  less  exact, 
and  shows  that  the  .MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  sometimes  aliered 
from  the  Septuagint. 

»  The  Codex  AJeiandr.  has  t>(  yu^xixi  for  irpo;  t>!v  >urxixii». 

€  Autou  is  added  by  the  Codex  Ephremi  and  other  MSS. 

1  This  quotation  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  excepting  that  the  word  for  tico 
is  there  omitted.  Rut  it  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  p.  236.  supra. 

a  Ou  9ov«va-ii{'  ou  /uoixfvriic  ou  xKt^in;,    Codex  Alexandr. 


296    . 

22.  Zech.  \x.  9.  (and  see  Isa.  Ixii.  11.) 

run   oh'B'n'-na    'p>in  |vx-n3  -Mfo  ^'ju 

:  nuPK-p  Tp-'?j?i 
Rejoice  greatly,  O  daugliter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold,  thy  king  r.ouicth 
unto  thee.  He  is  just  and  linvins  salvation,  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal 
of  an  ass. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 


[Part  I.  Chap.  IV 


23. 


Psal.  viii.  3.  (2.  of  English  version.) 

Ty  mD''  D^-JiM  0''h^^v  "•on 


Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 
hast  ordained  strength. 


24. 


Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23. 


nND  :  WD  e»HnS  nn^n  o>J«n  idnd  pN 
:  irrp3  Bn^si  n^n  nut  nn^n  nin< 

The  stone  which  the  builders  refused,  is 
become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  This  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

25.  Exod.  iii.  6. 

pmi  "'rhn  omaN  irhn  ^ON  'dSn  ^3jn 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

2^).  Deut.  vi.  5. 

78'i3r'7331  133*?  ^22  Tin^N  niH^  n«  nSHNI 

:  iiNa-'733i 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  I.okd  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might. 

27.  Psal.  ex.  1. 

:  T^'jjnS  Din 
The  1.0:16  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
HtooL 


28. 


Zech.  xiii.  7. 

'Nxn  pxicni  nyinTN  ^n 


Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered. 

29.  Zech.  xi.  13. 

>mp^  TifN  ip>n  TiK  -\xvn-'?K  ^nsiSifn 
no  iPN  ^^'7tyN1  tiD3n  o>vhv  nnpNi  on'Syn 
:ixvn-VN  nin' 

Cast  it  unto  the  potter ;  a  goodly  price  that  I 
was  prized  at  of  thein.  And  I  took  the  tliirty 
pifce.s  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 
fiouse  of  the  Loud. 


Zech  Ix.  9. 


' If )j3u(rx\ti/A*   iSo 

vTToC^ytov  KXt  TT-JjKav  VIOV. 

Rejoice  exceedingly,  O  daughter  of  Sion  ;  make 
proclamation,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Behold, 
thy  king  is  coming  to  thee  ;  he  is  righteous,  and 
having  salvation.  He  is  meek,  and  mounted  on 
an  ass,  even  a  young  colu 

Psal.  viii.  2. 

Ex  a-Ti/tXTOS    VtlTTiJIV    XXI    dllX.B^OKTWl'    XXTHpTKTo) 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 
ha.st  perfected  praise. 

Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23. 

AiSov  ov  XTriSoxttixrxv  01  01x0 Jo/j3iivt«5,  outoj 
fysvvi)3>|  «i;  xifxXiiv  yiovixf  Tjxfx  Kupiou  jylHTO 
avrii,  XXI  iiTTi  bxv/ixrr>i  iv  opSx^./^oi;  iffi^v. 

The  stone,  which  the  builders  rejected,  the 
same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  This 
was  from  the  Lord  (or,  the  Lord's  doing) ;  and  it 
is  wonderful  in  our  eyes. 

Exod.  iii.  6. 

Ej-w   (i/n  0  0iO;  Tou  TTxrpot  (roo,  ©405   Aifxx/i, 

XXI  asOj   lo-XXX,  XXI  ©405   Ixxio?. 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Deut.  vi.  5. 

Ayx7rti<rtig  Kupioi/  toi/  ©401'  irou  il  oA.>l!  ti){ 
Jixvoixja  o-ou,  XXI  4g  6^>is  rn;  iJ/ujC)!!  <"u,  xxi  45 
0>^>t!  T>);  Jui/x/j4»i;  (TOU. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy 
whole  understanding,  and  with  thy  whole  soul, 
and  with  thy  whole  might. 

Psal.  ex.  1. 
Ei?rev   0  Kupiof   Tuj  Kupiw  juou,    KxSsu   £X    Jj^itui* 

/iOU,     «'«'!     «V     S'lU     TOUf     4xSp3US     (TOU    i/TOTToJlOV     Tolf 
•sro^xiv   (TOU. 

The  Lord  said  unto  ray  Lord,  Sit  at  my  right 
hand,  until  1  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 


Zech.  xiii.  7. 

n:«TX.5oi'    TO]/    •KTOl^EVX,    X.«l    Jl»<rx6p!ri(r5li(rOl'TMl 

Tx  7rpo€:6T»  Tii;  irO(^v.is.-J 

Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock 
shall  be  scattered  abroad. 


Zech.  xi.  13. 

Kxii;  auTOv;  ii;  to   xuiviMTVifHv,  xxi    irxsyo/toei 

SI  SoKl/^tOV  t<rTtVj  ov  TpOWOV  45'0XI^X(rSv]V  VTTlp  XUTU3V' 
XXI  tKxiov  TOU,-  TpixXOVTX  xp^upOv;  XXI  svtSxXov 
auTOuc  £i;  TOV  oixov  Kupiou,  £i;  to  %j)i'4uTi)p'ov. 

Put  them  into  the  smelting  furnace,  and  I  will 
see  whether  it  is  proof,  in  hke  manner  as  1  have 
been  proved  by  them.  So  I  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  and  threw  them  down  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  for  the  smelting  furnace. 


Matt.  xxi.  5 

EijrxTi  Ti)  Avj'XTpi  Xi'jv   IJou,  0  BxriXfv;  rou 

fp%IT«l     0-01    jrpxuj,    XXI    47lS4bllXl<i;    is-i     ovOv,   *»t 
vutKov  ui'ov  u;rO(^uyiou.l 

Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold  thy  king 
Cometh  unto  thee,  meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass, 
and  {more  correctly,  even)  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
ass. 


Matt.  xxi.  16. 

Ex  TTO/ixn;  v^-ai^tiv  xxi  i»iKx'^QvTuv  xxTiffrtrm 
aiviv. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thoa 
hast  perfected  praise. 

Matt.  xxi.  42.    Mark  xii.  10.    Luke  xx.  17.    Acts 
iv.  11. 

Al5cv  ov  XTTtScxi/lXTXV  oi  0 1X0 Jo^ 0 UVTf  J,  OuTOf 
yivviiSii  ti;   xt^x\tiv    ywvixi'  -srxpx  Kupiou  t^fVITO 

XUTM,    XI.    lO'TI    5XU/C«X0-T1I   IV    Oi^xK/iOli   V./iUV. 

Tlie  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the 
same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner:  this  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 


Matt.  xxii.  32.  Mark  xii.  26.  Luke  xx.  37. 

Eyu  ti/ii  ofcl40;  ASpxxju,  XXI  0  ©iO{  Is-itxx,  XXI  i 
©40S  Ixx<oS. 

I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Matt.  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  30.  Luke  x.  27. 

Aj'X7r»)0-4l5  KupiOl/  TCV  fc)eOv  CC  U  o>-1  T;j  XXftStM 
(TOU,  XXI  4V  0/.)1  Tti  ^VX*i  0"OU,  XXI  £v  cXtJ  TVt  ^IXVOIX 
(TOU. 3 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 


Matt.  xxii.  44.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  xx.  42. 

El7T4v     5    K-.pIO;   Tuj     Kupi'J,    i«OUj    Kx5ou    cX    Sl^lMV 

juou,  4UJ5   XV  ^M  Touj    4pc,5poi'S   0*00   un-owojiov    TIflV 

TTO^'UV  (TOU. 

The  I,ord  said  nnto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

ITxTX^tO  TOV  TOIyUfVX,  XXI    Si  XO-K9pn*l^5linTX»  TX 

wpo?XTX  T*|s    troi^uvkiff. 

1  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the 
flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10. 

KXI  SX.xS0V  TX  TpiXXOVTX  xpyupiX,T>|V  T1jU)|Vt:<« 
T4TI/4IJ//4VOU,  ov  4TljUV]0-X  l/TO  X;rO  UI'JOV  Iflrpx>lX..  K»l 
sStilXXV  XUTX  415  TOV  XypOV  TOU  X4pXjC«4^5,  Xx6« 
C-UT4T«^;  jUOl   Kupi05,6 

And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the 
children  of  Israel  did  value  :  and  gave  them  for 
the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me. 


*  This  quotation  seems  to  be  taken  from  two  prophecies,  viz.  Isa.  Ixii. 
11.  where  we  read,  Saij  ye  to  the.  daughter  of  Ziun,  behold  thy  salvation 
Cometh— and  from  Zech.  ix.  9.  The  latter  part  a^^rees  more  exactly  with 
the  Hebrew  than  with  the  Septuagint;  only  both  Saint  Matthew  and  the 
Septuagint  seem  to  have  read  WJ?,  meek,  instead  of  ^JJ?>  afflicted.  (Dr. 
Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  29.) 

a  KxpJix;.    Codex  Alexandr. 

'  The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Septuagint  here  translates  ^33S,  by  tu; 
Jixvoixj  (TOU  {thy  miderstanding).  But  the  Alexandrian  edition  render.s 
it  Tm  xxfiixi  o-ou  (Iky  heart).  St.  Matthew  takes  in  both,  but  puts  i'^xt 
(soul)  between;  he  also  puts  ev  ot^n  for  sj  o/.xi  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew; 
and  he  leaves  out  the  hitter  clause,  with  all  thy  strength.  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  axrce  entirely  with  St.  Matthew,  only  they  add  the  latter  clause. 
(Dr.  Randolph.)  The  variation  from  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  does  not 
in  the  least  aflfect  the  meaning.  Mr.  Scott  thinks,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  Evangelists,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gave  the  mean- 
ing of  this  first  and  great  commandment  in  the  most  emphatical  language, 
without  intending  either  implicitly  to  quote  the  Septuagint,  or  literally  to 
translate  the  Hebrew. 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Septuagint,  except- 
ing that  the  evangelist  reads  ttxtx:.,,  I  will  smite,  instead  of  txtx^ov.  The 
Arabic  version  agrees  with  Saint  Matthew ;  and  Drs.  Randolph  and  Owen 
both  think  it  probable  that  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be  read  HM  instead  of  ']n, 
for  it  follows  in  the  first  person,  I  will  turn  mine  hand,  &c.  See  Honbi- 
gant  in  loc.  Kennicott's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  44.  Randolph  on  the  Quo- 
tations, p.  .30.    Owen  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation,  p.  54. 

*  This  citation  is  attended  with  no  small  difficulty.  The  prophecy  is 
cited  from  Jeremiah  :  but  in  that  prophet  no  such  prophecy  is  to  be  foiuid. 
In  Zech.  xi.  13.  such  a  prophecy  is  found,  but  neither  do  the  words  there 
perfectly  agree  with  Saint  Matthew's  citation.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion 
that  an  error  has  crept  mto  Saint  Matthew's  copy;  and  that  isp  has  been 
written  by  the  transcribers  instead  of  Ztx.  or  that  the  word  has  been  inter- 
polated. And  It  IS  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  is  omitted  in  the  MSS.  by 
Griesbach  numbered  .33,  (of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century),  and  157.  (of 
the  twelfth  century),  in  the  later  Syriac  and  in  the  modern  Greek  ver- 
sions, one  or  two  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  version,  some  manuscripts  cited 
l?/-,^<i'S')^l"l^'  ^'J'^  one  Latin  MS.  cited  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  Griesbach's 
MS.  22.  (of  the  eleventh  century)  reads  Zx;»;«p.ou,  which  word  is  also  found 
in  the  margin  of  the  later  Syriac  version,  and  in  an  Arabic  exemplar  cited 
by  Bengel  in  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Origen,  and  after 
him  Eusebius,  conjectured  that  this  was  the  true  reading.    Other  eminent 


critics  have  thought  that  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  what  is 
called  Zechariah's  Prophecy  were  really  written  by  Jeremiah,  and  they 
have  certainly  assigned  very  probable  reasons  for  such  opinion  both  from 
the  matter  and  style.  (See  Dr.  Hammond  on  Heb.  viii.  9.  Mede's  Works, 
pp.  7S6— 833.  Bp.  Kidder's  Demont.  of  Messiah,  part  ii.  p.  196,  &c.  Lowth, 
Praelect.  Poet.,  Lect.  xxi.  See  also  Volume  II.  Part  VI.  Chap.  VII.  p.  288., 
where  reasons  are  assigned  to  show  that  these  chapters  were  actually  writ- 
ten by  Zechariah.)  It  is,  however,  ?nost  Itt-ely,  that  the  original  reading 
of  Matthew  xxvii.  9.  was  simply,  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
Six  TOU  ?rpo?:nTou,  wltliout  naming  any  prophet.  And  this  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Saint  Matthew  often  omits  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet in  his  quotations.  (See  Matt.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  xiii.  35.  and  xxi.  4.)  Bengel 
approves  of  the  omission.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  shown  (see  pp.  212, 
21.3.  of  this  volume),  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  divide  the  Old  Testament 
into  three  parts  :  the Jirst,  beginning  with  the  Law,  was  railed  the  Law; 
the  second,  commencing  with  the  psalms,  was  called  the  Psalms  ;  and  the 
third,  beginning  with  the  prophet  in  question,  was  called  Jeremiah  :  con- 
sequently, the  writings  of  Zechariah,  and  of  the  other  prophets,  being  in- 
cluded in  that  division  which  began  with  Jeremiah,  all  quotations  from  it 
would  go  under  this  prophet's  name.  This  solution  completely  removes 
the  difficulty.  Dr.  Lightfoot  (who  cites  the  Baba  Bathra  and  Rabbi  David 
Kimchi's  Preface  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  his  authorities)  insists  that 
the  word  Jeremiah  is  perfectly  correct,  as  standing  at  tlie  head  of  that  di- 
vision from  which  the  evangehst  quoted,  and  which  gave  its  denomination 
to  all  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  prophecy  itself,  if  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  for  4  Jajxxv,  they  gave,  we  read  s  J»uxx,  I  gave,  which  is  the  reading 
of  the  Evangelisteria,  24.  and  31.  of  Griesbach's  notation  (both  of  the  ele- 
venth century),  and  of  both  the  Syriac  versions,  the  evangelist's  quotation 
will  very  nearly  agree  with  the  original.  That  we  should  read  iHjixx,  I 
gave,  appears  further  to  be  probable  from  what  follow.s, — xxSx  irwirxli 
f4.oi  Kup.o;,  as  the  Lord  commanded  me, — Kxi  4A.xSov  tx  TpixxovTx  xpyupue, 
XXI  4J-^xx  XUTX  41s  TOV  xypov  TOU  xsfxusa.f  and  I looh  the  thirty  pieces  oj 
silver,  and  I  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field.  The  translation  is  literal, 
excepting  only  that  IXvn  is  rendered  xj'pov  tou  xspx^si;-  and  nin'  n'3 
is  omitted  ;  and  the  same  is  also  omitted  in  some  ancient  MSS.  (See  Ken- 
nicoot's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §49.  p.  21.)  The  words  t>|v  Ti/t«v  tou  t«. 
Ti,uj;^£vou  0"  £Ti;an(rxvTO  XTTO  uiuiv  Iirpx>i>,  and  xx3-a  o-uv4Txj£  ,«oi  Kupio;  are 
added  to  supply  the  sense,  being  taken  in  sense,  and  very  nearly  in  words, 
from  the  former  part  of  the  verse  ;  this  latter  clause  is  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion. Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  30.  Novum  Testamentum,  i 
Griesbach,  torn.  i.  p.  134.  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Horse  Hebraicee  on  Matt,  xxvii.  9. 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.) 
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30.      Psal.  xxii.  10  (18.  of  English  version.) 

:  '711J  i7iD^  'ipia*?  hp  on'?  nja  ip'jm 

They  part  tny  garments  among  them,  and  cast 
lots  upon  my  vesture. 


31. 


Psal.  xxii.  2.  (1.  of  English  version.) 

'jnarj?  nn*?  'Sk  ^Sk 


My  God,  my  God,  why  hasl  thou  forsaken  me  1 

32.  Isa.  liii.  12. 

And  he  was  nuinbercd  witli  the  transgressors. 


Prtal.  xxi.  18.  (xxii.  18.  of  English  Bible.) 

^Itf^iptiruvTO    T -X   tfJlJLTtX  ftOU  jjCVTOi^,  it. »  I    iTT*    TOV 

\iAXt  itTfiOv  ;UOu  lC:t\ov  x^iipof. 

They  have  parted  my  garments  among  them, 
and  for  iny  vesture  have  cast  lots. 

Psal.  xxii.  1. 
'O©i0{,  5  eio;;ucu,  jTfOo-xiJ /iO',  iv»rt  iyx»Ti- 

O  God,  my  God,  attend  to  me  !  Why  liast  thou 
forsaken  me  1 

Isa.  liii.  12. 

Xxi  IV  TOi;  svo/toi;  <\o^ia-Si|. 

And  he  was  numbered  among  the  transgrea- 
Bora. 


33.  Exod.  xiii.  2. 

Whatsoever  openctli  the  womb — botli  of  man 
and  of  beast,  it  is  mine. 

H.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

Two  turtles  or  two  young  pigeons. 

35.  Isa.Ixi.  1,2. 

nraS  'ON  nin'  nifn  |y  'Sj?  nin'  ^jik  nn 
D'^ac*?  Nip'?  a'j-'ias'jV  ranS  »jnStf  o'Uj? 
lUTPJB'    Kip>    :  ni,-)    npfl   oniDN'7i   nm 

Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because 
4ie  I.0!u>  hath  aiiointcil  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
into  the  inrek,  lie  bath  sent  me  to  bind  up  tlie 
brokcn-hp.irled,  to  proclaim  jiberly  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  oponiiig  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
af.  l)ound  :  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lo.-U). 


Matt,  xxvii.  35.  John  xix.  24. 
Ai!/<ipirxvro  T«  i^ixTix  /40U  iuuroi;,  %xt  iTi  tov 

They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  ana 
upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
H>.i,   HKi,    }.x/tx    a-xixxixii  ;    tcut"    i«-ti,    Bit 
finu,  Hit  yuov,  I'nTi  Ul  ij-KXTiXlwl;  ;1 

Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabacbthani  1    That  is  to  say.  My 
Cod,  ray  God,  why  bast  thou  forsaken  me  1 

Mark  rv.  29.  Luke  xxii  37. 

And  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors. 


Exod.  xiii.  2. 


Luke  ii.  23. 


Kvf.* 


*  Ayi*<rov  juoi  srxv  3rpi»T0T  .  xoy  jrpwTOyiviff,  Ji*"  T\av   ttfriv 

voiy^v  vxTxv  /itfrfxv.  xknit^Tirxi. 

Consecrate  to  me  every  first.born,that  opencth  Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb  shall  be 

'•.very  womb.  called  holy  to  the  Lord. 


Lev.  xii.  8, 

Two  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons. 
Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2. 

ITviUjux  Kvpiov  itt' ifjil,  O'j  ii'vixiv  tXff*  Mt' 
KvxyyiKii^iir^x*  TTTM^fHi  xyntrrxKxt  ftt  txrxr^xi 
TOus  irui'TiTpi/B^ivous  T)|i/  x»pji«v,  XMfuj*'  X'SiA**- 
X-jitr.ii  x^tTiv^  %xi  Tu97.,oi;  xvx^Ki-^tv'     Kx^so-xi 

luauTOv  Kupiou  iixTOi>. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  for  the  busi- 
ness for  which  he  hath  anomled  me.  He  hath 
sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal 
the  brokenhearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  lo  the  bUnd,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 


Luke  ii.  24. 
Ztuyof  Tfuyonown  juo  Kiorrcu;  'siftrrtfuv, 

A  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons. 
Luke  iv.  18,  19. 

TTviv^x  Kufiou  in-'  i;u(,  ou  iwixiv  i-/.fi<ri  fi  ivxy- 
yi>.i^i<rSxi  vTi»%cii'  x7ri<rtxK*t  /ui  ixTxrixi  tou( 
o-vi'T(Tpi^juii'9u{  Ti)v  xxpSixv,  f.^fV^Xt  xtx/^xKii' 
TOif  xfiTiv,  xxi  Tup>.oi;  ixi'mC/hhJ/11',  [x3---9-tii>,«« 
TiSpauor^ivouj  iv»;i(riij«  Kjipujxi  inaurev  Ku^iou 

i.XTOV.l 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  becanse  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  he  bath  sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  re- 
covering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord. 


36.  Psal.  Ixix.  10.  (9.  of  English  version.) 

<jnS3N  7n<a  rwp-o 
The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up. 

37.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  31. 

And  had  given  them  of  the  corn  of  heaven. 


38, 


39. 


Isa.  liv.  13. 

Aitd  all  thy  children  shall  he  taught  of  the  Lord. 
Isa.  xii.  3. 


Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

DPK  O'n'jN   <mCN  "'JN 


I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods. 


41.  Zech.  ix.  9. 

See  the  passage,  in  No.  22.  p.  2C6.  supra. 


12.  Isa.  liii.  1. 

:  nr>hii  'C-Sp  nw  pnn  ■unpor'?  ^dnh  ^d 

Who  hatli  believed  our  report?    And  lo  whom 
hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  7 


Psal.  Ixviii.  9.  (Ixix.  9.  of  English  Bible.) 

*0  C^K':^  Tou  o»xou  cou  xxri^x^t  ^i. 

Zeal  for  thine  house  hath  consumed  me. 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  24. 

Xxl  XfTOV  CVftXVOu  iSiMKtV  XVTOlf, 

And  he  gave  ihcm  the  bread  of  heaven. 
Isa.  liv.  13. 

Xx>  trxvTx;  TOv(  vlov;  rati  SiSxxTOvf  6io«. 

Even  thy  sons,  all  instructed  of  God. 


Psal.  Lxzxii.  6. 

Eyuj  itTTXj  5(01  ^a-Tt, 

I  said.  Ye  arc  gods. 

Zech.  ix.  9. 
See  the  passage  in  No.  22.  p.  296.  supra. 


Isa.  liii.  I.  _ 

Kvpii,  rtg  tTTtcTivTi  Tft  «xo»i  H/tww  ; 
Kxi  h  if,xx'"y  Kupiou  Tin  a7rix.x>.uf  5i|  ; 
Lord,  wlio  hath  believed  our  report  1 
And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been^ 
revealed  (or  made  manifest)'? 


John  ii.  17. 

*0  ^>tX.oj  Tou  oixou  rov  Kxri^xyt  jui. 

The  zeal  of  tliine  house  bath  eaten  me  up. 
John  vi.  31 . 

AprOV  SXTOU  OupXVCU   l5\uxi»  «UT51{  fxyiit. 

He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat. 

John  vi.  45. 
Xxi  i<roi/Txi  n-»yTij  iiJxxTOi  tou  S«cu. 

And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God. 
Johnvii.38. 

*0  s-io-Tlujjv  l>5  ifii,  xxjuj  lia-fvil  >-f«?1,  ■S'»T» 
HOI  IX  T>i;  xoi>.ix{  auTOu  piuo-oumv  .^Jxto;  t^ivTOf. 

He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath 
said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.  • 

John  X.  34. 

Eyco  ii»-x,  5ioi  lO-Ti. 

I  said.  Ye  are  gods. 

John  xii.  15.  (See  Matt.  xxi.  5.  p.  296.  supra.') 
Mn  yeSoo,  juj-xrip  j;i«v  ijtu,  o  Bxiri>.iuj  «■«! 

ip-/iiTX>,   XxSmyUllC;  ITTt    TTaXOV    OViM.* 

Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion ;  behold  thy  kin| 
Cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's  colt. 

John  xii.  38.  (and  see  Rom.  x.  16.) 

Xup*i,  T15  i3r*fl-Teu(ri  Tit  xxoij  v.fij}!/  ; 
Kxi  0  .Spx%i«uv  Kupiou  Tin  xtixx>.u*9>|  ; 

Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  1 
And  to  whom  bath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  beca 
revealed? 


«  This  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  word.s  are  Syriac  or  CliaMee. 
Sabachthani  is  the  word  now  in  the  CliaJilee  Paraphrase.    (Dr.  Kaudulph, 

p.  .m) 

'  The  Codex  Coislinianiis  195.  (No.  34.  of  Grie.sbach's  notation),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  omits  the  words  printed  between  brackets. 

»  This  quotation  is  made  exactly  from  the  Septiiagint,  as  far  a.s  the  words 
«iX.<«xA.>jT0i{  *i i(riv.  deliverance  to  the  ca/ilircs ;  and  it  accords  with  the 
Hebrew,  except  that  the  word  Jehovah  twice  occurs  there,  which  is  omit- 
ted in  the  Sentuagint  and  by  the  evangelist.  But.  instead  of  the  Hebrew 
clause,  translated  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  we 
read  Tv^Koii  xvxZki^iv,  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind;  which  words  are 
adopted  by  St.  Luke,  who  ailds,  xrT:<rr!i\xi  T-c-pxuir.uiiou;  iv  x-io-i,  setting 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  which  words  do  not  appear  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  ditferencc  between  this  tjuotation,  as  it  appear.*"  in  Luke  iv.  IS. 
and  the  original  Hebrew,  is  thus  accounted  for — Jesus  Christ  doubtless 
read  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  Hebrew,  which  was  the  language  constantly 
used  in  the  Synagogue  ;  but  the  evangelist,  writing  for  the  use  of  the  Hel- 
lenists (or  Greek  Jews),  who  understood  and  used  only  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, quotes  that  version,  which  on  the  whole  gives  the  same  sense  as  the 
Ilsbrew.  I.e  Clerc,  Dr.  Owen,  and  Michaelis  are  of  opinion  that  they  are 
either  a  different  version  of  the  Hebrew,  and  inserted  from  the  niarsin  of 
the  evangelical  text,  or  else  that  they  are  a  gloss  upon  it,  taken  from  Isa. 
Iviii.  6.  wliere  the  very  words  occur  in  the  Greek,  though  the  Hebrew  text 
is  very  ditTerent.  The  Arabic  version  agrees  nearly  with  the  evangelist. 
The  Hebrew  appears  formerly  to  have  contained  more  than  we  now  find 
in  the  manuscripts  and  printed  editions.     (Scott,  Randolph.) 

«  There  are  no  words  answering  to  these  either  in  the  Sert|^int,  or  in 
the  Hebrew.    It  is  indeed  no  citation,  but  only  a  referenc^^r  allusion. 


The  Jewish  writers  inform  us  that,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabcr. 
nacles,  it  was  usual  to  pour  water  on  the  altar,  to  denote  their  praying  then 
for  the  blessins  of  rain,  the  latter  rain,  which  was  then  wanted  against 
their  approaching  seed-time:  This  water  they  drew  out  of  Siloah,  and 
brought  It  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  temple,  playing  with  thell 
instruments,  anri  singing,  and  repealing  the  words  of  the  prophet:  Witk 
joy  shall  ye  draw  irater  out  of  the  wells  of  salratimi.  (Isa.  xii.  3.)  Our 
Lord,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  takes  occasion  from  hence  to  instruct 
the  people;  and  applies  this  ceremony  and  this  scripture  to  himself:  He 
signifies  to  tliern  that  the  water  here  spoken  of  was  lo  be  had  from  him 
alone — If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink:  He  that  be- 
lierelh  in  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shallflou;  rivers 
of  living  water.— The  word  xeiz-ix,  here  translated  belly,  signifies  a  hol- 
low receptacle,  and  may  properly  be  used  for  such  cisterns  or  reservoirs 
as  were  usually  built  to  receive  the  waters  issuing  from  their  fountains: 
The  meaning  ilien  is,  that  every  true  believer  shall,  according  to  this  scrip- 
ture, repealed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  abound  with  hving  water, 
have  within  him  such  a  cistern,  as  will  supply  living  water,  both  for  his 
own  and  others'  use :  Wliat  is  signified  by  water  we  are  informed  in  the 
ne.Tt  verse,  viz.  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit :  Tlie  like  metaphor  our  Lord  makes 
use  of,  John  iv.  10.  And  in  the  prophetic  writings  (see  Isa.  xliv.  3.  Iv.  I. 
Ezek.  xx.xvi.  25 — 27.  Zech.  xiv.  8.)  it  is  often  peculiarly  used  to  signify  the 
gitls  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  to  be  conferred  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
(Dr.  Randolph,  p.  31.) 

»  This  diflfers  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  and  also  from 
the  citation  in  Matt.  xxi.  5.  The  evangeUsl  either  followed  some  other 
translation,  or  chose  to  express  briefly  the  sense,  but  not  the  words  of  tbe 
prophet.  (Ibid.) 


298. 

43.  Isa.  vi.  9,  10. 

See  the  passage  No.  16.  p.  295.  supra. 


II.  Psal.  xli.  9. 

:  app  "liy  V^iJn  'onS  Ssin 

Mine  own  familiar   friend which  did 

eai  of  my  bread,  liath  lift  up  his  heel  against  me. 

45.  Psal.  cix.  3.  (See  Psal.  xxxv.  19.  and  brix.  4.) 

:Djn  'jiDnVn 
They  ....  fought  against  me  without  a  cause. 

46.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  (18.  of  English  version.) 

They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast 
lots  upon  my  vesture. 

47.  Exod.  xii.  46.  (See  Psal.  xxxiv.  20.) 

:  u-natyp-N'?  oxyi 

Neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof. 

48.  Zech.  xii.  10. 

They  shall  look  on  him  wliom  they  pierced. 
(Archhp.  Newcome's  version.) 


49.  Psal.  Ixix.  26.  (23.  of  English  version.) 

(And  see  Psal.  cxix.  8.) 

Let  their  habifation  be  desolate,  and  let  none 
dweUin  their  tents. 

50.  Psal.  cix.  8. 

:  nnK  np>  impD 

Let  another  take  his  office. 

51.  Joel  iii.  1—5.  (ii.  28—32.  of  English  version.) 

D3>nin3  pc7n>  vrnhn  D3'«:piDD^no3i  a^'ja  iNaji 

DiDca  D^PBiD  'nnji  :  ^nn-pN  •}^DVi<  nnnn 

TcnS  iflni  UTifn  :  ]uy  piidpi  n^K^  dt  fn^ai 

:«nijni  hvMn  mrc  dp  xia  ^jd*?  on*?  m<ni 

uSd''  mn^  aa'3  Nip^— ityx  hs  hmi 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions.  And  also  upon  the  servants  and  the 
handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  earth,  blood  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the 
moon  into  blond,  before  the  great  and  the  terrible 
day  of  the  I,ord  come.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Loan  shall  be  delivered. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  TROM 

Isa.  vi.  9,  10. 
Bee  the  passage  in  No.  16.  p.  295.  supra. 


[Part  I.  Chap.  V 


Psal.  xli.  9. 

'O  iir5i»i'  apTOu;  ftou  i/tiyaKvviv  itt'  t,ui  nrifviT. 

fJtOV. 

Ho,  who  ate  of  my  bread,  hath  Ufted  up  his  heel 
against  me. 

Psal.  cix.  3. 

They  fought  against  me  without  cause. 

Psal.  xxii.  18. 

^li/tifiTxvTO  Tot  iix-j.rix  /iou  iiiUTOi;,  x«i  fw<  tou 

They  parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for 
my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots. 

Exod.  xxii.  46. 

Kxi  (KTTOVV    OU    0-JVTfl\}/eT£   »!t'    KUTOU. 

And  ye  shall  not  break  a  bone  thereof. 
Zech.  xii.  10. 

Z-!riS>^Syl>VTXt    •ErpOf  flS,    XV3'  lUV  it  »T'^p%>)ir£tVTO. 

They  will  look  to  me  instead  of  the  things,  con- 
cerning which  (or  against  which)  they  have  con- 
temptuously danced. 

Psal.  Ixix.  25. 

TevtiinToa  it  srrxvKig  aurmv  npii/iuj/tivii,  xxt  iv  roif 
Txy.vjiixxtriv  MuTwv  Atl  la-r'a  o  xxtoixjiv. 

Let  their  tent  (or  habitation)  be  desolate,  and  in 
their  dwellings  no  inhabitant. 

Psal  cix.  8. 


John  xii.  40.  (See  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.  p.  295.  svpra.) 

T$TU^KaiKlv  XVT.UV  TOu;  O'f^xK/tlvf,  xxi  •atn-topo. 
Klv  aoTtwv  Tf.v  xapjiav  ivx  /*»i  tSjiTt  TO15  0^  J*A.. 
^Olf,  KX*  »o»i<i;jocri  t>j  xxp^ia,  xxi  en-torpx^j/frl,  xxt 
ixa-M/jtxi  DtuTOu;.! 

He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their 
heart ;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes, 
nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them. 

John  xiii.  18. 
'O  Tfiuyiov  fLir'  ifiov  toi'  xprov,  irrtifiiv  irr'  tfti  my 

•STTtpvXV  XUTOU. 

He  that  ealeth  bread  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  hia 
heel  against  me. 


John  XV.  25. 

EfttTifCrXV  /K£    SalfliXV.i 

They  hated  me  without  a  cause. 
John  xix.  24. 

^ItfiSptTXVTO  TX  l[l%TiX  JUCU  SXUTO*^,   xai   Iff*  TO* 

l/yxriT/jtov  finv  i%x\ov  xKy^plv. 

They  parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for 
my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots. 

Jolm  xix.  36. 

OtTTOVV   OU    «-UyTpiSiI0-4T»l   XUlOU.* 

A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken. 
John  xix.  37. 

*O;J>0vTa*  eij  cv  £?ex6VT>)Txi'.4 

They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced. 


Acts  i.  20. 

Vivy\^v\Tt>  it   in-xuXi;  xurou  (p/jtiOf,  xxi  fivt  eTTa  J 

XXTOlXuil/  £V  XUTIl.t 

Let  his  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man 
dwell  therein. 


Acts  i.  20. 


Ti)!/  iTTiirxiiTrtfv 


And  let  another  take  his  office  [or  bishoprick].         His  bishoprick  let  another  take. 


Joel  ii.  28—32. 

Kxi  iTTXl  fJlSTX  TXUTX,  KXt  eX%£W  XTTO  TOt>  TTVSVfXX- 
TO?  ^5y  tTTt  TTXTXV  tTXfXX^  XXi  "ST  p3  ^)]T£UO''jO<ri  1*  0  ('  Ut'oi 
U/tjOV,  XXi  xl  5'U^XT£p£?  U^t^tOV,  XXi  0  ('  T  p£  0"Su  T  £  p  0  1 
VfCMV      EVVTTVtX    SV\J7rvtXTSi]T0VTXl,     XXl     Ot      V£Xl't(7X0i 

OjWujv  opX(r£*f  04'°"^*'.  Kxi  £7rt  TOuj  SovKQUi  /xsv 
XXI  BTTi  rxg  SouKx^  /ttou  ev  tx»;  Ji«ipx»i  ixitvxtq 
ixxiui  XTTO  TOU  =rv£u,wxVo5  jteoy.  Kx*  S xitr-ji  TSpxrx  £v 
ovpxvuj,  XX*  STTi  T'/,i  yy,g  xlfJiX  XXI  -n-up  xxt  xrf^tSx 
xxttvov.  *0  ii\iO$  fiBrxTTpx^^TiVxt  ti;  (Txoroj,  xxi 
if  triKi\v^  £1?  xt^Xj  -crpiv  £>,5£iv  rviv  if/Uipxv  KupiOu  Ttjv 
layxKyfVy  xxi  iTTi^xvTn,   Kxi  eorxi,  ttxj  05  xv  tffixx- 

KtC-ViTXI  TO   OCO/tX   KupiOU   0-UJ5>J0-£Tai, 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  those  things, 
that  I  will  pour  out  a  portion  of  my  spirit  upon  all 
flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy  ;  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions.  And  on 
my  servants  and  on  my  handmaids  in  those  days 
I  will  pour  out  a  portion  of  my  spirit.  And  I  will 
exhibit  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth, 
blood  and  fire,  and  smoky  vapour.  The  sun  shall, 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood, 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  illustrious  day 
of  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved. 


Acts  ii.  17—21.  (See  Rom.  x.  13  ) 

Kxi  £rrxi  iv  TXi;  £0-%xrxi5  i;/t£pxi,e  (x.fyfi  i 
©£0,-),  6x%£x  xiro  TOU  wt\jy.xTOi  ^cu  £jri  rrxc-xv 
(Txpxx'Xxi  :rpo^>iT£Ucrouo-iv  oT  uToi  u^'j'V  xxi  »r  ju- 
yxT£ps5  i.^jui>,xxi  oi' vEXvio-xoi   u/iu)V  opxrii;  'o\^5i/. 

TXi,    xxi    Oi     -S^p£0-^ur£pO  i   V/X'MV    SVUTTViX    fVUTViXirJiJ 

(TOvTXi,  Kxi  ys  iTTi  TOU5  JouXou;  /.tcu  xxi  nrt  Tt^ 
Jou>-x;  |UOu,  iv  Txi;  y,fiifxiq  ixiivxi;  £x%£u)  xffo  TOu 
?rv£u/.iXTOo-/tcu  [xxi  57-pO?>1T£UTOU(ri].t  Kxi  ^UJO-ui 
TSpxTx  £V  T'ji  oupxvu)    xvu,  XXI   (Tiii^iix  iiri   Ti!{   y^i 

XXTW,    x'ifJLX   XXi    TJUp   XXi    XT;UlJx  XXTTVOU.        'O    /.KlU; 

^£rx(rrpx?>io-£Txi  £i;  txoto?,  xxi  ii  <riKvtV>i  £l{  xi/xx, 
Tifiv  Yi  i\i:lii  Tuv  Jiitt-pxi-  Kvpiou  T>|v  liyxKviv  XXi 
iTTI^XVVi,  Kxi  £0-TXi,  Srxj  OJ  XV  £ »"iX XAfO"*) TX i  10 
OVOfiX  KupiOU,  0-uu3*J0-£TXi. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  (saiih 
God),  1  will  pour  out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh : 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams  :  And  on  my  servants 
and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those 
days  of  my  spirit :  and  they  shall  prophe.'iy.  And 
I  will  show  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs 
Jn  the  earth  beneath,  blood  and  fire,  and  vapour 
of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that  groat  and 
notable  day  of  the  Lord  come.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  itie  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 


52.  Psal.  xvi.  8— 11.  Psal.  xvi.  8-U. 

:B1Dt<"'73  'J'D'D  '3  1'DP  njlj'?    nin^    ^PnW  npot^ptoA")"   tov   Kupiov  evxrr,:iv  ^ou   Jix  ttxvtoj, 

:n.3^  p-^.  nr3  ^x  nna j^r,  ^3V  nn-:.  p^  °:;;:fi.n^x^7.r;o::'xrr;xr."t;ot;r;;: 

niN-|7  ^>^>D^  JPP  N?  'jIXB'?  iS>Di  aiyiYX*?  <3     /*="•  tr,  Si  xxi  i,  o-xp?  ^ou  xxTxo-x»v:uT£i  £,-r'  iKmSi. 

nU£)  PX  PIPDB' JJ3-i' D"n  mX  ^JOniP    :nniff     'Or.   oux  fyxxTx\si-.|.£.5  t„v  .^u^^v  a<ou  e,;   iS^v, 

'  '  .    ouO£  Oiuo-£i;  TOI/  oo-iov  o-ou  lOeii'  Jix^topxf.      Eyvso- 

piO-x5  juoi  o^ou;  ^loxj-  i7Xi)p'.t>(r£i$,uE  :ui;poo-uv)i;  A"tc6 

TOU   7rp3ru):T0U  o*ou. 


Acts  ii.  25—28. 
np05t'p«j;tt>iv  Tcv  Kupio 


vwTTinv  (jLtiii  Jix  ?rxi'TO;,oTt 

/til     0-xX.£u5»l.       ^IX    TOUTO 

ii  ji^'xX\ix(rxTO  v.  y-'K'ii^v% 


pxvSil  y,  xxp^ix  .     ^, 

•   £Ti    ti  XXI    il  0*Xp^   jUOU 

i    oux  £yxxTx>>£i\)/£ii  T>)K  ■i^Kiy^r.v   /tou  £i«   J 
=  ^0JO*£lf  TOV  CTIOV  C-OU  ijsii;  ^ix^oopxv.     Ey 

jU3i  oJou;  i^'Aji);*  ■aKiipMfriis  in  £uf poiruvii; 
'5rpoo-jo;rou  cou.S 


'  The  evangelist  has  here  given  us  the  sense  of  the  prophet  in  short :  If 
we  suppose  that  >-xo5  oOto;  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  ntn  DJ7n)  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  the  nominative  case  before  T£ru?>..j.x£v  (it  being  not  unusual 
for  words  that  signify  a  multitude  to  be  joined  with  plural  pronouns  or 
adjectives),  and  read  xjtiuv  with  an  aspirate,  the  citation  will  be  a  good 
translation  of  the  original,  only  somewhat  abridged.  (Dr.  Randolph  on 
Quotations,  p.  31.) 

«  This  quotation  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew, 
except  that  what  the  former  renders  i-^i>xii^y\irxv  (^fought  against),  is  by 
the  evangelist  rendered  s/tio-no-xr  {they  hated).  Or  possibly  the  passage  in- 
tended to  be  cited  may  be  Psal.  xxxiv.  (xxxv.  of  English  Bible)  19.  where  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  those  who  were  his  enemies  wrongfully  : — /tio-ouvTs; 
ui  Sxp'.xv,  who  hate  me  without  caiise.  (Randolph,  Scott.) 

»  This  gives  the  sense  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  except 
that  it  expresses  in  the  passive  voice  what  is  there  spoken  in  the  active. 
Or  it  may  be  taken  from  Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  where  it  is  expressed  passively, 
thus:-  Txioo-Tx  xuT.^v  iv  il  XUTU.V  OU  cTui/Tpi e>io-£ TXi.  Hb  fccepeth  all  their 
bones ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  broken.  (Randolph,  p.  32.) 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  evangelist  here  plainly  read  V7X  (him)  instead  of 
'7X  (me)  in  the  Hebrew :  But  so  also  read  thirty-six  Hebrew  MSS.  and  two 
ancient  editions.  And  that  this  is  the  true  reading  appears  by  what  fol- 
lows— and  they  shall  mourn  for  him.  On  the  authority  of  these  manu- 
scripts. Archbishop  Newcome  reads  and  translates  I'^X  him,  (Minor  Pro- 
phets, p.  330.  8vo.  edit.) 

'  This  agrees  in  sense,  though  not  in  words,  with  the  Septuagint,  which 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
apostle  applies  to  a  particular  person,  what  was  spoken  by  David  of  his 
enemies  in  the  plural.  (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  32.) 

«  The  Codex  Vaticanus  reads  /<:tx  txutx  for  tv  txic  £<r%xTxi;  J/tepxi;. 

■<  The  words  between  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  Codex  Bezse,  and  also 
in  the  quotation  of  this  passage  by  Jerome. 

8  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but  diflTers  in  several  re- 
spects I'rom  tlie  Hebrew.  For 'P^  If  is  put  Trpa-pji/xifv.  The  Vulgate  here 
aerees  wi^^the  Septuagint ;  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  with  the 
I  Hebrew,  ^he  Arabic  differs  from  them  all :  for  this  difference  it  is  not 
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I  have  set  tliel.onn  always  before  me  ;  because 
>te  ii  fti.  my  ri^'lit  haml  1  shall  nol  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glut,  aril  my  glory  re- 
joiceth  ;  iny  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  thy 
Holy  One  to  sec  corrtip'.ion.  Thou  wilt  show  mu 
llie  path  of  life  ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  ofjoy. 


63.  Dent,  xviii.  I.".  19. 

'nan  '7H  j?d3'''"N'7  n^'N  t:"K.T  nm  pporn  rS-s 

:  IDi'D  !f-\lN  '3JK  'Dtt-a  13^^  Ti'N 

The  Lord  thy  GotI  will  rai^e  up  unto  thee  a  pro- 
phet from  the  nii. 1st  of  Hire,  of  thy  hrelhren,  like 

unto  me  :  tmto  him  shall  ye  hearken. And 

It  shall^ome  to  (mss,  that  whosoever  will  not 
.noarken  unto  my  word.^  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  reiiuirc  it  of  him. 

SI.  Gen.  xxii.  13. 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 


KJ.  Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 

:  ime'D'^Jpi  mn"'7j?  nm-nou  O'jmi  y-ii*  '>3'?d 

Why  do  the  nations  rase,  and  the  people 
Imagine  a  vain  thing  7  The  kin^sof  the  earth  set 
ihemselvi's.  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
against  the  l/OUD,  and  against  his  Anointed. 

S6.  Gen.  .\ii.  1. 

Get  thee  out  from  thy  country,  and  from  thy 


I  foresaw   the  Lord  continually   before   me,        I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  before  my  face,  for 

because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  that  I  may  not  be  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I  should  not  bo 

moved.  Therefore  my  heart  wjs  gladdened,  and  moved:  therefore  did  uiy  heart  rejoice,  and  luf 

my  lonaue  exulleil  with  joy  ;  moreover  luy  tlesh  tongue  was  glad  ;  moreover  als^o  my  llcsh  s'lall 

aUo  will  dwell  in  hope.     For  thou  wilt  not  leave  rest  in  hope  :  because  thou  will  not  leave  my  soul 

my  soul  in  Hades  (or,  the  mansion  of  dead),  nor  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 

suticr  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.    Thou  see  corruption.     Thou  hast  made  known  to  me 

hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life.    Thou  the  ways  of  life  ;  thou  shalt  make  me  lull  of  joy 

with  thy  presence  wilt  fiU  me  with  joy.  with  thy  countenance. 


Dent,  xviii.  15.  19, 
ripoifiiTi,*  IK  -rmv  xii/.?™!-  iri>ii,u«  i/«i,»v»<rTii<rn 
0-01   Kvfi.O(  0  eiO{  (Tou-  auTOu  nKOuo-ir  ji  —  Kai 

<fHTr,i  ixnvo;  lari  Tui  o»o/k»ti  fitv,  lyai  ixJixi|(rui  ig 

The  Ix)rd  thy  God  will  raise  up  for  thee,  from 
among  thy  brethren,  a  prophet  like  unto  me  ;  to 
him  shall  ye  hearken.— And  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  to  what  that  prophet  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  I  will  execute  vengeance  on  him. 


Gen.  xxii.  19. 

Kxi  iviuX.o>  >i  J>|TOvr»i  iv  Till  «-n-ifM«T<  <rov  Tr»Yra 
T:i  I  7H|  ry.i  yri- 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed. 


Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 

'Iwari  i?pu»5«v  <3ki,  «»'  >-a«'  i/iiX«T>|(r«»  xiv»  ; 
Uafta-rtiirxv  oi  ^*tri\t";  Tr.i  yii;,  x»<  oi  ocpxovTij 
(TuhixSho-xv  Ijrl  TO  auTO  x:tT»  TCU  Kupi««,  x»i  X»T1» 
TOO    Xp»<rTOU  XVTOV. 

Why  did  the  nations  rape,  and  the  people  ima- 
gine (oi  meditate)  vain  things!  The  king  of  the 
earth  stood  up  (or  combined),  and  the  rulers 
assembled  tojjether  against  the  Lord  and  his 
Anointed. 


Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Tlftfiirtit  Iftiv  xvxa-rnTH  K.jf.ii>(  i  SiOf  vM"  •« 
T«»  uSiKfwv  u/i»v,  clf  1^1-  xuTOu  xx:u(ri«-Ji  xaT» 
TraoTK  irx  «»  >.xa.>io->i  sfOf  -.fixi.     E«-t«i  Si,  ^xra 

^^Xn,     >)Ti$     «v    fl*\     fltx^uri]     TOU     S-pOfllTOV     iXttvOV, 
IJOA.0  jptU7llflriTXI   IX   T0U>.5!0U.t 

A  prophet  shall  the  1/ord  your  God  raise  up 
unto  you,  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me:  hiiu 
shall  ye  hear  in  aU  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say 
unto  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every 
soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet,  slmll  be 
destroyed  from  among  the  people. 

Acts  iii.  25. 

K»i  Teo  r^ip/JXTi  0-ou  invX-oj-it^ifrovT*!  »-xo-ai  ai 
■B«Tpi»i  Tn;  yr.f. 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  (i.  e. 
nations,  as  being  derived  from  one  common 
ancestor)  of  the  earth  be  blesse'U 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
'IvxTi  i^puce^xv  tv.t;,  XXI  Kito'  tfiiktVHFxv  xtva  \ 

rixpiS-TllO-XV    01     ^X<r.>.ll{   TUf     >>:,-,    XXI     Ol     Xp^^OWTIJ 

runf/it^ritv  «jri  lO  xvto  x»t«  to«  Kupiou.  xki  x»t» 

TCU    XplTTOU  MUTOU. 

Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  ima- 
gine vain  things.  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up, 
and  the  rulers  were  gathered  together,  against 
the  Lord  and  a;;ainst  his  Christ  (t.  e.  Messiah,  ct 
Anoimted  one). 


Gen.  xii.  1. 

E;!>.J«  |XT)|5>1|5  <rcu  xxi  ixTHi  <ruyyvii»s  <r<iv 

XXI    IX     TOU     OIXOU   TOU    It  XT  fO ;   flTOU"   X»l    SlUfO    Hf   If, 

Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred, 


■ylvtiat 


Get  thee  out  from  thv  country,  and  from  thy  Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred,  Get  f nee  < 
kiiidrerl,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  and  from  the  house  of  thy  father,  and  come  to  the  kindred,  and 
that  I  will  show  thee.  land  which  I  will  show  thee.  show  thee. 


Acts  vii.  3. 

EJiX-S-i    IX  TH{  y>i(  <ro«,  x»i  ix  rrq  rvy 
ou,a  x»i  SiufO  ii;  7  ii»,  iiv  av  o-oi  fiijir. 

Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
--'—•'   --- '  come  into  the  land  which  I  shall 


57.  Gen.  xv.  13,  14. 

u;i  anaji  onS  vh  Ti!<a  ipit  hti^  iro 

n3>''  T,yN  MJT  rx  0J1  :  7\^v  pins  JJ31N  anK 


Gen.  XV.  13,  14. 

rixpoixov  iTTiti  TO  (Tjrip.ux  roM  IV  yti  eux  ijix,  x»i 

SovKjiO-oviriv   oiuTOOj,  XXI  xxxwrouff-iv   xwtouj,   xxi 

TX^-IIVjuO-OUTIV    itUTOujjTITpXXCTli*  ITIJ.    Tc   Si    |.^V05, 

u   ixv   dou>.iu(rou<ri,  xpii^*!  lyuc  ^itx  Ji  txut«  <Jf- 
Xiu<rovT«i  liSi  litTx  aa-oTxiuiis  x-oWii:. 


Acts  vii.  6,  7. 
'Oti  iff-TXi  TO  tryrifftx  xvtow  irxfOixo*  «»  yd  «X.. 
A.OTpi»    XXI  JouX.(<>(rou<rir  xvro,  xxi  xxxwTOvnv  «ti| 
TiTpxxorix.     Kxi  TO  !3vo;,  i  ixv  Jou>.iu»-«j(ri,  xpivi* 

IV«,  II3-IV  0  ©lOJ-  XXI  ;UIT»TXUT«  ( ^ !>.iur 0 VT XI,  X>l 
XXTflUO-OaO-l  ^01   IV  T«l  TOX-M  TOUT01.» 


That  thv  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land /Aa/        Thy  seed  shall  sojourn  in  a  land  not  their  own.        That  his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land, 
is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and  ihej  shall     And  they   shall  be  enslaved  and  afflicted,  and     and  that  they  should^bnng  them  mto  Iwndag^e, 

artlict  tln*m  four  hundred  years.      •     ■     •        ■      ■  ■■   ■  •'--       •  '       •       •  '<■""  °"> 

Dation  whom  they  shall  serve 

afterwards  shall  they  come  out  with  great  sub-    they  i 

stance. 


"them,  and  they  shall  And  they   shall  be  enslaved  and  afflicted,  and  and  mat  tney  snouia  onng  inem  inio  iranaage, 

ears.    And  alsf)  that  humbled,  four  hundred  years.     But  the  nation  and  entreat  Mem  evil  four  hundred  years.    And 

le  will  I  judge :  and  which  they  shall  serve  I  will  judge ;  and  after  that  the  nation,  to  whom  they  shall  be  in  bondage,  wiU 

out  with  great  sub-  they  shall  come  out  hither  with  much  wealth.  I  judge,  said  God  :  and  after  that  sha-l  they  come 


forth,  and  serve  me  in  this  place. 


68.  Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

:  D''j?3a'  nD>iXD  nN3n  zpy^-^^zh  B'ejn-'73 

All  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came 
into  Egypt,  icere  threescore  and  ten  souls. 


Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

n«o-xi  vj'uxxi  OIXOU  lxx<«S    «i   iir«\flouTxi  /lira 

IxxouS   !i;   AiyujTTOV,   iJ/U^X'    «5J0|U>|X0VTX3-I»T«. 

All  the  souls  of  Jacob's  house,  that  went  with 
him  into  Egypt,  were  seventy-five  souls. 


Acts  vii.  14. 
A3-oo-TiiX«5  Ji  Ijio-ti^  ,uiT:xx\i(rxrt  to»  varifn 
auTCu    IxK'AiS   XXI  TTXTxv  T>]V  cvyysvitav  aurou    iv 
;J.u5CXi{  iSJojuiixovTXJrii/Tl. 

Then  sent  Joseph,  and  called  his  father  Jacob 
to  him,  and  all  nis  kindred,  threescore  and 
fifteen  souls. 


59. 


(See  Josh.  x.\iv.  32.) 


Acts  vii.  16. 

'O  (omrxTO   A'paxA*  Ti/iifs   xpyvpiov  ^afa    t»» 
uiBV  EMA«op  TOU  l^vxif* 

That  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum  of  money,  oj 
the  sons  of  Emmor,  the  father  of  Sychem. 


60.  Amos  V.  2S— 27. 

njif  o*5?3nN  n3-iD3  •>'7-Dn!rjn  nn:Di  0'n3tn 

jr3  PNI  D33'7D  HOD  PN  aPNi-JI    :  ^Nir>    P^3 

y^h^^^^  :  as*?  an^vy  t^n  a3'p'7«  33i3  a3'D'7X 
pyDi'?  nx^.iD  B3PX 


Amos  v.  25,  26. 
Mil  o-^xyix  xai  &u<ri»$  jrpo(riiviyx»Ti  /ioi,  oixof 
lo-pxH^.,  Ti(rirxpxxovT»  «tii  iv  tff  ipif^joi;  Kxi  xviXa- 
Ciri  THV  o-xiirnvTou  MoXox,  x»i  to  «o-Tpov  TOu  d'lou 
u/ujiv  'Pxiipxv,  TOu{  Tu»-ouf  avTtiv  o-j{  in-oiiirxT< 
■  xuTOi(-  x^i  /<iTOixia>  'u/ta(  la-ixiivK  ^K^arxci. 


Mu   T^ayia 
Tiro-xpxxovTx 
Kaiiri  Ti| 
*,o«  i,«»., 
rxuvtiv  X 


Acts  vii.  42,  43. 

[I    ^uff-ix;   Tjpsa-t^viyxaTt   fioi    ITi| 
Tx  IV  Ti|  ipifuco,  oixO(  lc-pxi|X  •   Kxi    kvi- 

(TXHVllV    TOU    M0X.OX,     XXI     TO     XO-TpOV    TC« 

Ti/x^av,  TOuj  Tu)rou>  ov{  iwoiija-xTi  wpo* 


iTOis'  xsii  ^iTOixioi  l/taf  iirixiivx  BxCvXa* 


easy  to  a'-count.  Again,  for  '103,  my  glory,  is  put  "i  yK^<r(r»  fnv,  my 
tongue.  Tlie  Scpiuasiiit,  Vulgate  (which  vercion  of  the  Psalms  was  made 
from  thefSepluagint,  being  the  Old  Italic  corrected),  and  Arabic,  agree  with 
the  apostle  ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew.  For  JjasP  is  put 
•■\vpvirii;  u;.  Here  again  the  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Septuagint  agree.  The 
Syriac  reals  sa/ia^or;  tJie  true  reading.  Dr.  Randolph  conjectures,  might 
perhai>s  be  3734'N,  which  the  Septuagint  might  translate  according  to  the 
sense  n-z.^-puo-n;  fii.  These  are  but  trilling  dilTerences;  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  TTOn,  Holy  One,  in  the  plural  number,  is  translated  by  the 
Septuagint  and  cited  by  the  apostle,  and  applied  to  our  Saviour  in  the  sin- 
gular, Tov  oTiov  irou,  7 hint  Hobi  One.  Ttiis  reading  is  confirmed  by  the 
Keri,  or  marginal  reading,  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  the  best  Hebrew  .MSS.,  and  it  is  required  by  the  sense.  The 
Masorites  have  marked  their  own  reading  as  doubtful.  See  Kennicott's 
Dissert.  I.  p.  490.,  and  also  his  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  17.  Randolph,  p.  32. 
Owen,  p.  71. 

>  This  expresses  the  sense  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  but  not 
the  words  ;  it  may  possibly  be  taken  from  some  other  translation  or  para- 
phra.se.  (Dr.  Randolph,  33.) 

»  The  Codex  Laudianus  and  some  other  MSS.  after  these  words  add  »»' 
IS  TOU  oixou  TOU  B-«rpoj  reu,  as  in  the  Septuagint 


»  It  seems  to  have  been  Stephen's  design  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
conduct  of  God  towards  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  words  of  Moses,  but  abridges  his  history,  and  sometimes 
adds  a  clause  by  way  of  explication.  The  present  citation  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  Hebrew.  It  onlvadds,  na-iv  0  ©isj :  and  again,  x»i  Karfiv. 
a-ouTi  fill  IV  T»  To»-«>  TouTw  :  wfilch  seems  to  refer  to  v.  16.  where  it  is 
said,  they  shall  come  hithf-r  again.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  (iuotations,  p.  33.) 

*  In  this  quotation  there  isa  very  considerable  error  in  the  copies  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  Abraham's 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  of  the  children  of  Heth,  for  a  sepulchre,  was 
alluded  lo.  But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  most  probably  as  Bishop 
Pearce  (in  loc.)  and  Dr.  Randolph  (p.  33.)  have  conjectured  that  ASpxx^  is 
an  interpolation,  which  has  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin.  If,  there- 
fore, we  omit  this  name,  the  sense  will  run  very  clearly  thus : — So  Jacob 
went  dorm  into  Egypt  and  died,  he  and  our  fathers.  And  they  (our  fathers) 
icere  carried  over  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  which  he  (Jacob) 
boushi  for  a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  the  father  of  Sychem. 
See  .losh.  xxiv.  32.  and  Dr.  Whitby  on  Acts  vii.  16. 

»  This  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  tboogh  with  some  varia- 
tion. The  only  considerable  difference  is  that  we  here  read  BxSux»vof, 
Babylon,  instead  of  Axyuxo-xou,  Damascus,  in  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew 
and  all  the  ancient  versions  read  Damascus,  as  also  do  one  or  two  manu- 
scripts ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  reading.    The  Septuagint  agrees  ia 
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TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 


Have  vc  ofT-'red  unto  me  sacrifices  and  offer-  Did  you,  O  liouse  of  Israel,  offer  to  me  burnt- 

iiigs,  in  the  wilderness,  forty  years,  O  house  of  offering's  and  sacrifices  forty  ye:irsiii  Use  wild'.r- 

IsraeH  llui  ye  have  boriin  the  tabernacle  of  your  ness(     You  have,  indeed,  taken  uj)  the  tent  of 

Moloch  and  Chiun,  your  iniagea,  the  star  of  your  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Raiplian— tliose 

god  wliii:li  ye  made  to  yourselves.    Therefore  I  types  of  them  which  you  have  made  for  your- 

will  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond  l)a-  selves.    Therefore  I  will  remove  you   beyond 

mascUfj.  Damascus. 


[Part  I.  Chap.  V. 

O  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to  me 
slain  beasis  and  sacrifices,  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
derness I  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
figures  wliich  ye  made  to  worship  them,  and  I 
will  carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon. 


Isa.  IxTii.  1,  2. 

Ohrai;  Xij.!i  Kup.oj,  'O  (jup:«woj  /iou  S-povos,  xxt  i\ 

yti  usrOTToSiai'  tmv  jto^Vv  juoy  noiov  Oixov  o*xo5o^>j- 

O-JTI    fiOl    •    xxt    TTOtOf    TOJTOi    Tl|i    X  .t  T  a  ITai/lTilU  J    f<OU   J 

llxvrx  yxf  TttuT-a  CTro.iiTiv  i|  x^'f  ^°". 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Tlie  heaven  is  my  throne, 
and  the  earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is  the  house     and  the  earth  my   footstool.     Wliat  sort  of  an 

that  ye  build  unto  me  ?    And  where  is  the  place     house  will  ye  build  met     And  of  what  sort  shall    what  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ■?    Ilath  not  my  hand 
of  my  rest  1  For  all  those  things  hath  mine  hand     be  the  place  of  my  rest  1    For  all  these  things  my    made  all  these  things  1 
made.  hand  hath  made. 


61.  I.sa.  Ixvi.  1,  9. 

nna'p  n^  nVN-So-nwi 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne. 


Acts  vii.  49,  GO. 
*0    cvpaepOf  fitot   ^■povo?,    >]  56  y  H   w07roStO¥  rvv 

TTdSatV     /lOV'     TTQlOV      0  t  X  0  V     0  tHO  Sof^l^TtT  i    yUOi;    ^l^il 

KupiOs*  *i    T»f    TOn-oj  T^t;  y.xTX7rxva--Mi  jUOU  J  Ou%i  it 

Xiip  flOV    ftJTOlllTE    TXUTX    S-MVTa   J 

Heaven  is  my  tlirone,  and  earth  is  my  footstool : 
what  house  will  ye  build  me  !  saiih  tlie  Lord :  or 


62.  Isa.  liii.  7,  8. 

'D    mvPNi  r\pi  taos'DDi  ixj?c:  vd  nne^ 
:a"n  y\ito  ^tJ:  'd  nnia^ 

He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  and 
fts  a  sheep  belbre  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
openelh  not  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from  prison 
and  from  judgment;  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  ;  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of 
the  living. 

63.  (See  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.  and  1  Sara.  xiii.  14.) 


«4.  Psal.  ii.  r. 

Tliou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
65.  Isa.  Iv.  3. 

D'JDWn  nn  non  d'?ij;  nns  osV  nmswi 

I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you, 
even  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 


Tsa.  liii.  7. 

'iJf  TTfl'jTHV  ITTt  <r<fXy-l1V  llxJil,  XXI  ii  «HVO( 
IVXI/TIOV  TOV  XtlpOl'TO^  X^MVOCj  O'jToyj   OUX  XvriiyH  TO 

flTTOiU*.  Ey  T>i  TxTTSiv^a-ti  i\  xpia-i;  xvrou  »ip^>l'  T))v 
y-tvtxv  xvTov  T*s  Sitjyyi<rsrxt  J  or*  atfSTXt  xtto  t^ 
■ytig  !i   Qmvi  seoTOu. 

He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
a  lamb  before  its  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  openelh 
not  his  mouth.  In  his  humiliation  his  legal  trial 
was  taken  away.  Who  will  declare  his  manner 
of  life  7  Uecause  his  life  was  taken  from  the  earth. 


Psal.  ii.  7. 
T'off  (WOO  a  0*11,  tytti  w.fjt-tfov  ysysvvvixx  <rs. 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 

Isa.  Iv.  3. 

Kx»  SixitiTO/txi  u/tty  Sixinxnv  ataviov^ — rj,  cTix 
^xvtS  rx  -sritrTw. 

And  I  will  make  with  you  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant,— the  gracious  promises  to  David,  which  are 
faithful. 


Acts  viii.  32,  a3. 
'Hf   fl-poSaToii  iTTi    ir:fxyy,\/   yiy^if,,  xxi    d;  n/r-vif- 

fVXVTlOV      TOU      X'lpOVTOf      XVTOV     aif;jUtOJ,     OvTotfJ      OvK 

avoiyn  TO  o-T0/<»  otvTou.  Ev  t»]  rx77stvu)Tti  mvtgv 
if  xfitirtg  xvriv  J]p5>]'  tijv  Ss  ysvixv  .autou  T15  ^itfy-if 
a-irxi  ;  Jti  aipsT^i  x-o  rr,i  y»;  >i  (^ujn  auTOv.i 

He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and 
like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer,  so  opened 
he  not  his  mouth.  In  his  humiliation  Ids  judsi- 
ment  was  taken  a«ay,  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  1  for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  eartli. 

Acts  xiii.  22. 

E'jpOV  ^Xai^  TOV   TOU    XnTtTXi^  XV^fX    KSCT*   THV   XXp. 

iixv  .«ou.  Of  -croiv;o-£i  TTxvrx  tx  weXvijuXTce  /xov. 

I  have  found  David  the  son  of  .Tesse,  a  man  after 
my  own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  my  will. 

Acts  xiii.  33. 
Of  jUOu  El  0-0,  tyw  trtiiLLifiov  ytysvviixx  rs. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
Acts  xiii.  34. 

^■jtilTM  IfilV  TX   CTtx  A»€l5"  TX   'aiTTX, 

I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 


66.  Ilab.  i.  5. 

Vjffl  Sj;d-'3  innn  innnni  laom  d'ij3  int 

Behold  ye,  among  the  heathen,  and  regard,  and 


Hab.  i.  5. 


IJsTS      01'      XXTX^pOflgTHI,      XXI      £3-lS\!<J/XT«,      XXI 

^xv/xxa-XTt  ^xvfixTiXj  XXI  x^xviirSvirf  Sioti  spyov 
iyui  epya!^fifjLXl  iv   Txtg  y^fufxii  tj/*wv,   0  ou  /oj    -aritr- 

T£UO->)Te,    tXV   T(;  iX^lViyi^T  Xi. 

Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  view  intently,  and 
wonder  marvellously ;  for  I  will  work  awork  in  be  amazed  at  wonderful  things,  and  vanish  (or 
your  days,  which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be  perish).  For  in  your  days  1  am  doing  a  work, 
lold  you.  which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  one  tell  you. 


67.  Isa.  xlix.  6. 

nxp-ij;  'nyic  rwrh   d'u   tin"?  ^>n^J1 


•  ;  <r:oT>i- 


Isa.  xlix.  6. 

Tf^EIXX   t7  Hi  90)5  iSvaaV,  TOU    ElKa 

I  will  also  give  theo  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  I  have  appointed  thee  for  the  light  of  the  na- 
that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  «nds  tions,  that  thou  mayest  be  for  salvation  to  the 
of  the  earth.  furthest  parts  of  the  earth. 


Acts  xiii.  41. 
iS'sTt    Oi    xaT«(ppoi'>iToei,ft    x»i    ^xv/zxtxtb^     xxt 
a^xittr^i^rs'  oti  tpyov  sy'v  spyx'Co/AXt  ev  Tatif  »:/<£• 

p.-ci;  -J^OV,   EpyOV  w3  9V  jUi)    jrltTTfuO-lfTI,  JXV  TIJ  !X01>|- 

yi,Txt  vfitv. 

Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and  perish  ; 
for  I  work  a  work  in  your  day."?,  a  work  wliich  you 
shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  il 
unto  you. 


ivatt  vt  Hi  cru»T(i- 


Acts  xiii.  47. 
Ti3-«ixa  o-£  «i(  ?">  fSvujv,  TOU 
pisv  eAi;  !rx»rou  ri-i  y>ii.* 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 


68.  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

♦mtji  nSDjn  n^n  n3D-n«  o^ptt  Minn  ova 
loVip  ^D'a  n'n:3i  D'pN  vnoini  p>x-ii3-n« 
cun-Ssi    onN    nnsa'-nx    v.6>n"    j^dS 
:  nw  n-ff]}  nin>-0Kj  on^Vjr  'dc  Nnpj-n8'« 

In  that  day  will  1  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  that  is  fallen ;  and  I  will  close  up  the 
breaches  thereof,  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins, 
and  I  will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old  :  That  they 
may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  tlie 
heathen,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  doeth  this. 


'Ot 


Amos  Ix. 

11,  12 

T)|   r,/i!px 

xnm   aixr 

T„(ru  1 

rijrrvuxuiM 

,    XXI    XVOIX 

.i-o,a,o- 

-,    X«l    TX  X 

XTSTXX.t«,UI 

X    XVT 

oJo^UIJTW    auTMV,    xxSm 

i   xt    >t 

i  !X(^.ir>tTx._o-.v  ol   xxr 

XAOIJTO 

/xov  BTT   scurous,  Ksyzt  K-jpiOf  o  ffoc.cv  srxirx  Txurx, 

In  that  day  I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  which  hath  fallen  ;  I  will  rebuild  those 
parts  of  it  which  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  repair 
what  have  been  demolished.  I  will  indeed  rebuild 
it  as  in  the  days  of  old,  that  the  rest  of  mankind 
may  seek  [the  Lord],  even  all  the  nations  who  are 
called  by  my  name,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doth  all 
these  things. 


Acts  XV.  16, 17. 

<rx>iv>ii<  A:«uiJ  MiTx  TXUTX   xvxu-Tfi-^'ji,  xxt   ojvoixo Jof!i)0-»i  Try 

TX     -3S^T.OX0T»  rX>tV>|l'    AxS'J    TUV   T  S  :TTc.JKU<av,    XXI     TX     XXTIVXM^- 

xvxTTi^T'jj.  XXI  jUevx    auTtjf    ot»'0 1 xc JojUi] (Tco,    xxi     xvOft^ tiiT-j}     eeuTijv* 

XI   TOU  Mi^ivof  * Oyr:ii  XV  tx'^t\TvtT(u<riv  ot  >.xT«\ot7TOt  Tucv  avSp'jiyrtMY 

rujv    xv5pu3r-3V,  TOV  Kupiov,  xxi  ?rxvrx   Tx  «Sv>i  «$'  o-l;  [irix£X>.i(Txi 

>|TXI    TO     OVIjUX  TO   OVO^X  fts  fflr'  XUTHf,    Ktyfl    KupiO{   c  tOlolll  TUUTtt 


After  this  1  will  return  and  build  again  the 
talxn'naele  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down  ;  and  I 
will  build  up  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  1  will  set 
it  up  :  that  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my 
name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  cioetb  all 
these  things. 


69.    Exod.  xxii.  37.  (28.  of  English  version.) 

Thou  Shalt  not  ... .  curse  the  ruler  of  thy 
people. 


Exod.  xxii.  28 

Ap%OVTa  TOU   >.XOU  COU   ou  XXXMi  Sp5lf. 

Thou  shall  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people. 


Acts  xxiii.  5. 

Apy^OVTX  TOV  \xou  0-ou  cux  «pfii;  XXXOf, 

Thou  shall  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people. 


ftiuse,  though  not  literally,  with  the  Hebrew.  'Pxi?xv,  or 'Pi(t«<?»i',  was  the 
name  of  the  same  idol  in  Egypt,  which  was  called  JV3  (ohhin)  in  Syria, 
and  represented  the  planet  Saturn.  See  Hammond,  Lud.  de  Dieu.  Annot. 
Lowth  on  Amos  v.  25.  Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  1.  iii  c.  3.  Michaelis,  Sup- 
plem.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1225.  (Randolph,  p.  34.)  The  apparent  variance  be- 
tween the  prophet  and  Stephen  is  of  no  moment ;  as  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  by  Salinaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  carrying  the  people  of  Israel  both 
beyond  Damascus  and  Babylon,  into  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  See  2  Kings 
xvii.  6.  (Dr.  Randolph.) 

I  The  quotation  is  here  made  from  the  Septuagint  with  no  material  varia- 
tion ;  the  pronouns  xutov  and  xurou  (Am  and  his)  are  added  by  the  sacred 
historian  ;  the  latter  twice.  The  variation  from  the  present  Hebrew  text 
is  greater,  but  not  so  great  as  to  effect  the  general  import  of  the  passage. 
(Scott,  Randolph.)  This  quotation  agrees  exactly  with  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
of  the  Septuagint.  Some  MSS.  of  the  Acts  follow  the  Alexandrian,  and 
some  the  Vatican  MS. 


«  Some  MSS.  addx-xi  t-rii\:i,xTs  after  xxTx<:por>iTxi,  as  in  the  Septuagint. 

»  'o  is  the  reading  of  nineteen  MSS.,  five  of  which  are  of  the  greatest 
antiquity. 

«  This  quotation  is  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septua- 
gint, and  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  merely  omitting  the  pronoun 
mt/ ;  salvation,  instead  of  my  salvation.  The  Vatican  MS.  differs  very 
much. 

'  This  quotation,  in  general,  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but 
with  several  verbal  variations.  The  passage,  however,  varies  more  mate- 
rially from  the  Hebrew,  especially  in  the  clause.  That  the.  residue  of  nun 
may  seek  after  the  Lord ;  which,  in  the  authorized  English  version  from 
the  Hebrew,  is  rendered.  That  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom. 
The  Septuagint  translators  evidently  read  ICn^  (vidroshu),  not  Wl" 
(YiROSHu)  and  OlK  (adom)  not  OnN  (edom):  and  the  quotation  of  it  by  tho 
apostle  or  the  ev.angelical  historian,  according  to  that  reading,  gives  great 
sanction  to  it.  (Scott.) 


Sect.  I.  §  1.] 


70  Ilab.  ii.  4. 

;  r.-H"  injiDK3  pnxi 

The  just  shall  live  by  hi»  faith. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

Hab.  ii.  1. 
O  Si  lixxo;  <«  is  trrijif  i^tu  C''''''^^'- 

Uui  the  juiil  shall  live  by  Taith  in  inc. 
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71.  Ida.  lit.  5. 

My  name  continually  every  tliiy  id  blasphemed. 


Ina.  lii.  0. 

Oi  TO  ovo.ux  juou  ^Kur^ti.u"'^** 


On  your  account  ray  name  is  continually  re 
viled  aniun^  the  nations. 


Kom.  i.  17. 

*0  St  lixaio^  ix  xiia-tiu.il  ^y-r 

The  Juiit  shall  live  by  faith. 


Rom.  ii.  24. 
To  yxf»ro/t»  TOufeticrv  ii'uftif  AKxr^ifftiiTmi  ir 

For  the  name  ofOoil  is  bla.sphciiicd  among  the 
Gentiles  through  you. 


72.  P.sal.  Ii. f>.  (1.  ofEnRlish  version.) 

:  TJD«'3  natn  ina-ia  pixn  jjid*? 

That  thou  inij{hli'3t  be  juslifird  when  thou 
gpeakest,  and  be  clear  when  thou  Judgest. 

73.  .     Oen.  XV.  G. 

:  .npnx  iV  natf  hm  nino  jDNni 

And  he  belipvo<l  in  the  I.o.id,  and  he  counted 
'.t  to  hint  for  righteousness. 

7t.  Psal.  xlv,  1—3. 

ois-ija-Sj?  ri'|iirn  a'os'D  nin'  :  avj-n^'y  pn 
">3  Van  :  OTtSN-nN  ifn  ^lorn   e"n  mx^'? 
:  inx  DJ  "N  aiJ-ns'j;  pN  inVwj  nn' 

There  is  none  that  doelh  good.  The  Lord 
looked  di»wn  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men  ;  to  see  if  there  wore  any  that  did  under- 
stand and  seek  f.'od.  They  are  all  none  aside ; 
they  are  all  to;;otlier  become  filthy  :  there  is  none 
that  dueth  );ood,  no,  not  one. 


'Or. 


PsaL  Ii.  4.  _                            Rom.  iii.  4. 

liffi    <v    TOi(    Koyoii    rou,    x«i  'Otw;    xv    SiKxiw^n    iv    to*;    Koycij    tov,    xxi 

■yxi  rt,  vty.ytirtiz  tv  -rm  xpivirSa*  (r*.» 

So  that  iliou  niaycst  be  justified  in  thy  sayings,  *That  thou  niijihtest  be  justified  in  ihy  sayings, 

and  uvcrcuuic  when  thou  art  judged.  and  luiglitest  uvercouic  when  thou  art  judged* 


;.x> 


Gen  XV.  6.  Rom.  iv.  3. 

Kxi  iTTimunv  A^p.c/«  Tu>  &»w,  XXI  tXo^irSM  MuTuf  Emrrturf  Si  Aopjt.cju  T4;  b>i >;,  xx*  i>.?^i9'5>i  «vrw 

ic  0  iX.*iOTuv>iv.  fiv  StK%i''.truvy,v, 

And  Abram  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  And  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 

him  lur  righteousness.  to  him  for  righteousness. 


Psal.  xlv.  1—3. 

Oux  ITTI   ■atitav  ;4p>i<rT0Ti|rx,  oux  l^Tiv  Jmf 

Kup.O>    iX    TO'J   OupXVCU     StlXVllilV     I TT I     TOU$     Ul'oVj 

ocvSpjuS'ut',  TOu  tSttv  ti  f<rri  o-uviuuv,  ij  ix(C»)rwi 
t)j^v.  llxvri;  iCix^ivxv,  %/iX  >j;^pi(uj5t]a"*v'  cwx 
TTOivuv  %(i)|<rTO  ti)r»,  oux  KTriv  <  u;  ivo;. 

Tliere  is  none  who  doelh  good :  no,  not 
Tlie  Ix)rd  looked  down  from  heaven  on  the 
dreii  of  men,  to  see  if  any  had  understanding 
were  seeking  God.  They  had  all  gone  aside, 
were  altofjelher  become  vile.  There  is  none 
doetli  good,  no,  not  one. 


one. 
chil- 


they 
who 


Rom.  iii.  10—12. 

Oux  <<rTi  Jixxio;,  cui«  iif.     Oux  la-Tiv  0  rtiviaiv 

CUX     ITTIl'    0   IX^HTa-V    TOV     fc>IOV.        llxvTtf     l^ttiKtVXV^ 

i/ix  r.xf'iiii'rxv  Oux  «o-ti  ;roi»v  ;ipn<rT0Ti|T»,  oux 
imi'  tMi  ivof.* 

There  is  not  one  risbteous  ;  no,  not  one  :  there 
is  none  that  undersiandelh,  there  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way  ;  they  are  altogether  become  unprofitable ; 
there  is  none  that  doelh  good  ;  no,  not  one. 


73. 


Psal.  V.  10.  (9.  of  English  version.) 


Psal.  V.  9.  Rom.  iii.  13. 

Taf 0{  xvtiy/tivo;   i  Kxfvy^  xuTwi/"  Txij  j-X«o8".  Txjo;  Kviu^juifo;  i  Kxfjy  J  xutuv    txis  yKaf. 

irat;  xurujv  i^iKiOVTXv.  flrxi;  xvTtcv  iSikfiuTxv.i 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  they  flatter       Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  |  with  their  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  j  with  their 

with  their  tongue.                                                     tongue  they  have  practised  deceit.  tongues  they  have  used  deceit. 


76.        Psal.  cxl.  4.  (3.  of  English  version.) 
Adders'  poison  i'»  under  their  lips. 


7.  Psal.  X.  7. 

niDiDi  nSd  )n<fl  rhn 
His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  deceit. 


Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  (cxl.  3  of  English  Bible.) 

I3f  XtTTTiSMV  ivQ    TX  %I»\>I   XUTwV, 

The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips. 


Psal.  ix.  7.  [2d  series  of  verses.] 

Ou  XfXf  TO  TTOfJtX  XUTOU    >*«/«<*   XXf  niAfiXi, 

His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitteruess. 


Rom.  iii.  13. 

loj  xrmSwv  Itto  tu  y^itKy,  xuTwr.i 

The  poison  of  asps  (a  venmnoits  species  of  ser- 
pent) 's  under  their  lips. 

Rom.  iii.  ll.» 

'iiv  TO  TTO^x  xfx{  XXI  iriKfix,-  yifiii.* 

Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness. 


78.  Isa.  lix.  7,  8. 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they  make  haste  to 

shed  innocent  blood Wasting  and  destruction 

ore  in  their  patlis.    The  way  of  peace  they  know    ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  do  not  know, 
oot. 


Isa.  lix.  7,  8. 

O*  Si  wofif  xutjiv  ewi  jromfixv  Tpi%ou(ri,  Txjj( 

►  01      iXJi'»'     xlftX ^UVTpi/<,UX     X«<     TX^Xin-iupiX      (1 

TX*;  c^0({  Kuru'V.      Kx*  oSov  eiptfvti;  cux  0*^x0"*. 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  thoy  are  swift  to  shed 
blood 


Rom.  iii.  15— 17._^ 

OJii;  oT  a-ojff  xuTaiv  ix^fxi  xiVx.  SuvTfi/tft% 
n  TXA.x<7u>p*x  IV  TXi;  oSo*;  xuTaiV  K*i  iSnr 
fy.vn;  oux  lyvmTxv.i 

Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.  Destruction 
Destruction   and   misery   are    in    their    and  misery  are  in  their  ways;  and  the  way  of 

peace  they  have  not  known. 


79.  Pial.  xxxvi,  2.  (1.  of  English  version.) 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 

80.  Psal.  xxxii.  I,  2. 

Blessed  is  he  lehose  transgression  is  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  covered. 

Blessed  i.s  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  im- 
puteth  not  iniquity. 

31.  Gen.  xvii.  5. 

:  TTPJ  BMJ  |TOn~aN 
A  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee. 


82. 


Gen.  XV.  5. 


8o  shall  thy  seed  be. 


:  ipit  .TH'  na 


Psal.  XXXV.  1.  (xxxvi.  1.  of  English  Bible.) 

Oux   io-ri    9cSo$   (:)cou    xmvxvTi    tmv    o^dx/.f^MV 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 

Psal.  xxxii.  1, 2. 
Mxxxpioi  tAjv  x^e5>}<rxv  x*  xvo^ixi,  xxt  euv  i^rixx- 
Xutparcr^ev   xi'  xfixpTtxt.     Mxxxpto;    Mvtip   tft   ou  /oj 
Ko'j^n'itrai  Kup*o;  xfixfiTtxv, 

Happy  are  they,  wliose  iniquities  are  forgiven, 
and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Happy  is  tlie  irian, 
to  whom  (to  whose  account)  the  Lord  wiU  not 
impute  (or  charge)  sin. 

Gen.  xvii.  5. 

ITxripx  !TOX\mv  tiv^v  Tijtixx  cri. 

I  have  made  thee  the  father  of  many  nations. 

Gen.  XV.  5. 
So  shall  thy  seed  be. 


Rom.  iii.  18. 

Oux  e«-ri  foEos  Wou  ajrii-xi'Ti  tmii  ofS»>./M»» 
Burwv. 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 

MxKxpioi  iv  x^tiyiCxv  xi'  xvifjtixt^  xxt  UtV  ffl-IXM 

/.U^3>]0'XV      «/     X^XpTfX**        MxXXpO;      MV){p    OI     OU    /Klf 

\oyiT»]T«*  Kup*o;  xftuprtxv. 

Blessed  are  they,  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  iniquities  are  covered. 

Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not 
impute  sin. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

ITxrepx  -m-oXXmv  iSvjjv  tiJuku  ff"l, 

A  father'of  many  nations  have  1  made  thee. 
Rom.  iv.  18. 

Ourw(  f  o*Txi  TO  O'mp/ix  ff'ou. 

So  shall  thy  seed  be. 


83.  Ps,il.  xliv.  22. 

;  nnaa  jN»a  uarni  ovn-Sa  ujiin  yhy^o 

For  thy  saki'  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long; 
we  are  counted  as  sheep  ftr  the  slaughter. 


Psal.  xliv.  22.  Rom.  viii.  36. 

'On    i'vixx    TOU    itavxTDv/tiiu  oXijy  Ti)»   i[/iif%v  'Oti   •>■«»«   rtv   ^xvxToujuijx    cXiir  Tif»   i,/t!pa^ 

iKiy  urSKfi"  •"{  a-po!«r»  rgxyv,;.  iKoyirSnfii"";  i^ptSxTx  ircix)-)i{. 

For,  for  thy  sake  we  arc  killed  all  the  day  long,  For  thy  sake  we  arc  killed  all  the  day  long ; 

and  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 


'  The  Codex  Ephremi  (or  Regius)  has  /uou  after  wierTia-,-,  as  in  the  Srp- 
tuagint ;  which  reading  was  in  the  MS.  consulted  by  the  author  of  the  Phi- 
loxenian  or  later  Syriac  version,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

»  In  this  quotation  from  the  Septuagint,  tou  ef:u  (of  God),  is  substituted 
for/«ou  (mi/);  and  the  words  sv  toi;  uviti  (among  the  nations),  are  added 
to  the  Hebrew  in  the  Septuagint.  (Scott,  Randolph.) 

»  This  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 
Tlie  Greek  translators  render  nam  (xi'zKeH)  thou  mayest  be  clear  or  pure 
by  'ixt^TKi,  thou  maye.tt  overcome ;  for  "  to  be  clear  in  judgment,"  or  to  be 
acquitted,  is  "to  overcome."  (Randolph,  Scott.) 

«  The  former  part  of  this  quotation  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Septuagint, 
but  agreeing  in  meaning  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  rather  an  abridgment. 
The  latter  part  is  exactly  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered in  our  version  they  are  become  filthy,  and  which  signifies  to  be  loath- 
aome  or  putrid,  is  in  the  Septuagint  rendered  vy.fi'»i>[<rxv,  they  are  become 
unprofitable.    This  the  aposUe  retains.    It  is  not  so  forcible  as  the  He- 


brew, but  is  sulTicient  for  his  argument ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
many  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  had  any  other  Scriptures  except  the  Sep- 
tuagmt.  (Scotl.) 

»  These  verses  (in  Rom.  iii.  13 — 17.)  are  interpolated  in  Psalm  xiii.  be- 
tween verses  3  and  4.  of  the  modern  printed  editions  of  the  Vatican  Sep- 
tuagint; but  they  are  only  in  the  margin  of  the  Vatican  Manuscript.— 
"  Vaiicanus  in  liwc  verba,  qute  sunt  ad  marginem  et  non  in  textu  conscripta, 

haec  notat  :    OuS'x.ucu  XiivTX*  t^jv  Tx>./ix»-  rr^.iiv  Si  5  A^^ottoXO;  fiXll^si  xu. 

Tcuj  <;.Tiirici'."  (Monlfaucon,  Origenis  Hcxapla,  tom.  i.  p.  492.)  These 
verses  are  not  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Septuagint.  They  are,  how- 
ever, found  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  Psalm  xiii.,  either  interpo- 
lated, or  copied  from  some  interpolated  MS.  of  the  Septuagint. 

«  Tills  quotation  agrees  w^ith  the  Septuagint,  which  al.so  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  excepting  that  the  Greek  translators  have  rendered  TIDTO 
(mik-muth),  deceit,  by  a-*xpix{,  bitterness.  Dr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Scott  coa 
jecture  that  they  read  nmo  (uetuiROTB). 
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84.  Gph.  xxi.  12. 

:  j?it  ^7  K-^pi  pnx'2  '3 

For,  in  Isaac,  shall  ihy  seed  bo  called. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 

Gen.  xxi.  12. 

'Ot*   tV    IrxxX   xKn^tfTiTUt    0-0*    TTFlfflX, 

For  in  Isaac  aliall  thy  seed  be  called. 


Gen.  zviii.  10. 

1/   ii;.4)  wfoj  <rs  X»T»  TOI-  XXIJJO 
jjii  ui'ov  i;xff»  i|  j'um  riu. 


fe.  Gen.  xviii.  10. 

rrah  p  njni  rrn  njj3  yhn  z^vv.  j^c 

1  will  cprtainly  return  (o  thee  according  to  the 
time  of  life ;  and  lo,  Sarah  ihy  wife  shall  have  a    month  ;  and  Sarah,  thy  wife,  shall  have  a  son 
son. 


H.iJfXi,  X. 

I  will  return  to  thee  about  this  time  twelve- 


[Paht  I.  Chap.  ■\ 


Rom.  ix.  7. 

K\K     IV    IO*XXX    H.K/iJ/'^ITlTXl    trot   TTTi  ^fjtX, 

But,  in  Isaac  shall  ihy  seed  be  called. 
Rom.  ix.  9. 

KxTX   TCV  XttJpOV  TOurCV  £X.£Ufl'0/*:SI,    XXI    10*79(1    Tfl 

S^xffx  ui'o,-.i 

At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Sara  shall  hrvc  a 
son. 


6.  Gen.  xxv.  23. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

7.  Mai.  i.  2, 3. 

I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau. 


Gen.  XXV.  23. 
And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 
Mai.  i.  2,  3. 

Kxt  ytyxTTurx  rov  Ixxm^^  tow  xxi  Htxv  sftirt\a'x. 

Yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  hated  Esau. 


S8.                         Exod.  x.Txiii.  19.  Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

:an-in  irn-pN  v-ionii  jhn  itys  pn  'njm  '^»'  «'-"i»""'  o"  «"  ''^""i  *="  oixTjipno-w  ow  »» 

'  OIXTlip:!,. 

(  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  1  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  please  to  have 

and  I  will  .show  mercy  on   whom  I  will  show  mercy  ;  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whomso- 

lEercy.  ever  I  compassionate. 


Rom.  ix.  12. 
The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 
Rom.  ix.  13.    _| 

Tow  I.xxwS  Yiyx^r.Tx,  TOW  Si  Ha-xo  ifiiriira, 

Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated. 


EXilJTu)  OV  XV  iKt 


Rom.  ix.  13. 

ui,  xoi  oixK'piia'.ii 


89.  Exod.  ix.  16. 

.  :  viNn-'jaa  >Dti'  icd  }j?d'71  <na-nN 

For  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
show  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may 
be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth. 


Exod.  ix.  16. 

Xxi  twixsw  toutou  JiiTxf >j3ii;,  ivx  ivStt^ji/iXi  iv 
0-01  Tjjv  ((r%uv  jwou,  X35I  oTTMi  StxyytKn  to  ovo^a 
yuou  IV  -D-xrii  t>i  yt). 

But  thou  hast  been  preserved  for  this  purpose, 
that  by  thee  I  might  display  my  power,  and  that 

my  name  may  be  celebrated  throughout  all  the    name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  eartli 
earth. 


I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy, 
and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion. 

Rom.  ix.  17. 

Eij  ctuTO  touto  i^iiysipx  ce,  ottwj  tvSttvji/ixi  m 

0-01    T>tV    SvvX/XiV    flOVj    XXI    CTT^i     Sixy  yf^tf    TO     OVOfi» 

fiOv  iv  sxa-r,  t>)  yvi. 

For  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my 


KaXfO-u)  TOv  OV 
t[yx7:ytiilvi\v,  >iya 


90.                   Hos.  ii.  23.  (Heb.  25.)  Hos.  ii.  23.                                                                 Rom.  ix.  25. 

>cy  'Dr^''?''  TinDNi  nom  n'rm  TiDmi  ,  ^"  xyx^r^T^  r^w  o„x  >,>-x3-.,^5w,)w,  x,i  £p»  t^  ov 

'  Kxw  uou,  Ax'-i  UOV  il  (T\l. 

nriN  ' 

I  will  have  mercy  upon  lier  that  had  not  ob-  And  I  will  love  her  who  was  not  beloved ;  and       I  will  call  them  my  people  which  were  not  my 

taincd  mercy,  and  I  will  .say  to  them  which  were  to  them  who  were  not  my  people,  I  will  say.  Thou    people ;  and  her  beloved  which  was  not  beloved. 

not  my  people.  Thou  art  my  people.  art  my  people. 


Hos.  i.  10. 

XI  £0*Toei,  ew  ru)  TOn-to,  ou  ippi^Sii  xyToif,  Ow  Xxo^ 

K.^1 

vfii'S,  x^nSijO-ovTKi  XXI  eeuroi  ui'oi  ©sou  ^luvro,-. 

fiOV   U/.I 

91.       IIos.  ii.  1.  (i.  10.  of  English  Version.) 
ons*  ^Dy-xV  an*?  icn'-- ih-n  Dipna  n^ni 
:  ■>n-hn  ''ja  onS  idn' 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place        But  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  in  the  place 
where  it  was  said  unto   them,  ye  are  not  my    where  it  was  said,  "Ye  are  not  my  people,"  they 
people,  there  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  ye  are  the    shall  be  called  children  of  the  living  God. 
sons  of  the  living  God. 


If,   IX 


Rom.  ix.  26. 

u  TG^Tw  Ov  fpp>|3>;  XUTOIS,  Ov    Kttij 
y,ii\iTOvTxt  UIOI  ©lou  ^wwroj. 


92.  Isa.  X.  22,  23. 
aiif^  "ynnf  D>n  Sina  '7Nna'i  ^dj?  n'n'-QN  ^a 
nnnji  nSa  ^a  :  npnx  r]•2^\y  ynn  jvVa  ia 

:  TiNn  -Va  aipa  nry  nixas  nini  ^jik 

For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall  return  :  the 
consumption  decreed  shall  overflow  with  right- 
eousness. For  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  shall  make 
a  consumption,  even  determined  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  land. 

93.  Isa.  i.  9. 

onoa  Dpna  nnr  uV  TPin  Pixax  nm'  iSiS 
;  irm  mDy"?  iJ"n 

Except  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  us  a  very 
small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom, 
and  we  should  have  been  lilce  unto  Gomorrah. 

94.  Isa.  viii.  14. 

ha-wt  ipa  >J8''7  hwm  •^^^s^^  «iJ3  las'?) 

He  shall  be for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and        And  ye  shall  not  run  against  a  stumbling  stone, 

a  rock  of  offence  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel.         nor  as  under  a  falling  rock. 


Isa.  X.  22,  23. 

Kxi  ixv  yivifTxt   0  ^xo;   IirpxtiX  iSj  ^   aft,uo;  rr,; 

.&X>.etfl-0->]5,   TO   XXTXKsiflfilX   XVTMV  o-u-^ijo-fiTxi.      Ao- 
j,OV     <ruwT«A.juW     X»l     (TVVTl/iVtoV    IV     ^IXKIOO-UWI)-    OTI 

Ksyov  <rvvrir/iii/jtsvov  Kupio;  'croi>ia'£i  ev  Tj(   oixou* 

jwevvi   o\ii. 

Though  the  people  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  a  remnant  of  them  shall  be  saved.  He  is 
closing  an  account,  and  making  a  doduction  with 
saving  goodness.  Because  with  the  whole  land 
the  Lord  will  make  a  reckoning  from  which  a 
deduction  hath  been  made. 

Tsa.  i.  9. 

K»i  ti  u>i  Kupio;  ZxSxwS  ij-x«TtM3riw  y./iivrnp-if 
(ix^  urg  ^oSo/^tx   XV   tytvtiSi^/*iv^  xxi  tLs  Vof^iopfx   xv 

M/iOla)6yiUiV. 

Had  not  the  Lord  of  Hosts  left  us  a  seed,  we 
should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  made  like  Go- 
morrah. 


Isa.  viii.  14. 

Kxi 

ou%  w;    Xi 

Sou     -c-pOO-XO/i/JltTl 

0-UW«WT«TeO-v  Sj 

IJo 

Uti 

{  rriTfxs  JTT 

wfiXTl. 

ar-Tp 

And  it  shall  come  lo  pass,  that  in  the  place 
where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my 
people :  there  shall  they  b^alled  the  children 
of  the  living  God. 

Rom.  ix.27,  28. 

Exw  X  0  xfi^fiOi  rmv  ui'cuij  I<rpx>)>.  «!«  h  x/ifiog  Tv,i 
^xKxc-Tiigj  TO  XMTx/.f  1^-/136  o-i/j^>!0-erxi'  Aoycv  yxp 
vvvTtKwv  xoei  o-uvT£«vu)V  tv  5"ixxioo-vw>)'  oTi  Xo^or 
a-vvTfT^iIjttiWOv  ^roijjiTii  Kupio;  S/Ti  t*j$  ym.^ 

Though  Jhe  number  of  thp  children  of  Israel 
be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be 
saved :  for  he  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  short 
in  righteousness  :  because  a  short  work  will  the 
Lord  make  upon  the  earth. 


Rom.  ix.  29. 

El  ju)]  Kupio;  XxGx^S  tyxxreXiyriv  v.fJt-iv  tTTrtpfiet^ 
Ui  ^zSofAx  XV  ty-tvtiSi^fiiVy  xxt  w$  Fo/ioppx  xw  ufionju- 
6>if:v. 

Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed, 
we  had  been  as  Sodoma,  and  been  made  Hke  unto 
Gomorrah. 

Rom.  ix.  33. 

Titii^i   IV  Sioiw    Kiiov   jrpoo"x3|ii/<ssT05,   xau 

rXCCwS'xXOU'  XXI   "TTX^  6  VltTTEVWV  Ct'  MUT  I^  CV 

xaTxio-%uvS>io-ST«ei.3 

Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rock 
of  offence  ;  and  whosoever  believethon  him  shall 
not  be  ashamed. 

See  also  Rom.  x.  11.,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7. 


95.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

1D1D  P"\p^  pjD  jna  pK  pN  jvxa  id'  »j:n 


Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

I^OU,   tyat  tflixXKM    stq    TX    i^i/xtKtx  Sluli   Xl^OV 

.  .  B-oXuTsXn,  fxXixTOv    axpoywvixiew     ivti^ow    ti;  Tot 

:  B'lm    NV  rCKDn    IDID      »,f,,^,^  i„T„.,  xxi'i  Ja-r,vo,v  o„  U  xxrxi'c-x^vh. 


>  St.  Paul  here  seems  to  have  made  use  of  some  other  translation,  differ- 
ent from  any  we  now  have ;  it  agrees  in  sense  both  with  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Hebrew.  The  most  remarkable  difference  from  the  Hebrew  is 
that  Tl'n  ppa  is  rendered  x»t«  Tow.x«ipov  toutow.  They  seem  to  have 
read  it  nin,  as  the  same  thing  is  expressed  Gen.  xvii.  21.  The  Samaritan 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  agree 
With  the  Septuagint.  However,  the  sense  of  the  prophecy,  both  ways,  is 
much  the  same,  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  at  the  time  of  life,  or  at  the 
return  of  time  next  year.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  36.) 

»  This  quotation  agrees  nearly  with  the  Septuagint,  and  still  more  nearly 
with  the  Arabic.  They  differ  in  several  particulars  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
the  general  sense  is  the  same.  The  prophet  foretells  a  great  destruction 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  not  a  total  one ;  a  remnant  should  return  and 
be  saved;  the  aposde  very  aptly  applies  this  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel, 
when  some  few  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  were  saved,  and  a  signal  destruc- 
tion came  upon  the  rest.    It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  expressions 


here  in  Isaiah  are  the  same  as  we  find  in  Dan.  ix.  where  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  foretold.  Sue  this  prophecy  and  the  application  of  it  well 
explained  by  Bishop  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
(Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  36.) 

»  The  quotation  in  Rom.  ix.  3'3.  is  taken  from  two  places  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah.  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  general  should  be 
cast  off,  and  only  those  among  them  who  believed  should  be  saved,  refers 
to  two  passages  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  of  which  he  quotes  such  parts  aa 
were  sufficient  to  prove  his  point.  The  first  citation  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew. The  Septuagint  differs  widely.  The  other  citation  agrees  nearly 
with  the  Septuagint;  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  only  in  reading  with  the 
Septuagint  xceT»io-;»;uw*>iir«Tai,  shall  be  ashamed,  which  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Arabic  version.  They  seem  to  have  read  in  the  original  B"3'  (yobish) 
Instead  of  tf^m  (yqchish).  (Dr.  Randolph  on  Quotations,  p.  36.)  The  quo- 
tation in  Rom.  x.  13.  agrees  with  the  latter  clause  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  with  tlia 
whole  of  which  also  agrees  the  quotation  in  1  Pel.  ii.  6. 
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Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a 
tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  foun- 
dation :  he  that  bolieveth  shall  not  inake  haste. 
(Be  confounded,  Bp.  Lototh.) 

96.  Lev.  xvili.  5. 

Dna  ^ni  onNn  on«  nvy  nirN 

Judgments ,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 

live  in  theiu. 

97.  Dcut.  XXX.  12—14. 

nD'Dit'n  uS-nSp^  >d  ick?  win  o'Dira  nV 
O'*?  layo'NSi  :  ■nmy:^  nnt<  upoci  iJ*?  nnpM 
ij*?  nnii'i  D'n  -\2y-iH  Mb  -nop'  'D  idk'?  Nin 

It  Is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say, 
Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  ami  brin^  it 
unto  U8,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it )  Neither 
it  it  beyond  tlic  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say.  Who 
shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  that  we  may  liear  it 
and  do  It }  Rut  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee, 
la  thy  mouth  and  hi  thy  heart. 


98.  Isa.  lii.  7.   • 

Diets'  p'DCD  -iB>3D  '•'?JT  onnn  by  iinrnn 
:  3iia  -\V2D 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  arc  the  feet 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheih 
peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good  I 


Behold,  I  lay  for  the  foundation  of  Sion  a  stono 
of  inestimable  worth— a  chosen  precious  corner- 
stone for  the  foundations  of  it    and  he  who  be- 
licvcth  shall  not  be  ashamed- 
Lev,  xviii.  5. 

'A  jroiijrat  aura  avif^Tros,  i^<iTiT»i  •»  mutoi;. 

Which,  if  a  man  do,  he  sliall  live  thereby. 


Deut.  XXX.  12—14. 

Ouit  m  T<ji  oufany  «nu  lO-Ti,  Kiyutv,  Ti{  a»«5>|ff'«- 

xsi  !<KOu(r«vTi{  auTnk  !roii|irof»ii' ;  Ou5«  3rip«»  th; 
ixKnTirtti  KTTi,  X.fyiui',  Ti«  ii«jrip»<rii  i|/*iv  t't  to 
TTifjtv  T>i;  .!ra\»o-(r)i;,  x»<  Knit  >i/uiw  «vt)|»,  xki 
Kxoua-Tiiv  iiyitii/  ■uny[iT>i  nuTifv,  x»i  jro  >>|iro/'«i'  ;  ^yyi 
<rov  KTTI  TO  fiiiU"  <r?oJf  X  •»  tiji  ff-To/uan  o-ou,  xxi  i* 

Til    x«f  Jl«  O-OU,  X«l    11-  T(»<«   Xl/Jirl  O-OU  JTOIllV  »UTO. 

It  is  not  in  heaven  above,  that  thou  shouldest 
say,  Who  will  ascend  for  us  into  heaven,  and 
bring  it  to  us,  that  we  may  hear  and  do  iti  Nor  is 
it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say.  Who 
will  cross  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us,  and 
let  us  hear  it,  and  we  wdl  do  it  I  The  word  is 
very  near  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart 
and  in  thy  hand. 


99. 


Psal.  xix.  5.  (1.  of  English  Version.) 
On''7D  '730  n3Cp31  Dip  NX<    1>-'.N,t'733 


Rom.  X.  5. 

The  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by 
theia. 

Rom.  X.  6—8. 

Mil  ttrrt^f  tv  Tif  xup^ia  9-ov*     Tty  uva^n^iTat  iig 

T0»  Oupxi/Ol';    (tout'  ITTl,   XfJTTOV    XatTXVX^ilv)  H, 
TiJ   K»TxZ*iTtTXt    ll(   TIJV  aSuO-O-OV  J   (tOUT     tTTI  XpiT- 

Tow  IX   vixpjuy   xvxyxy$iv) Ej-ywj  <rou  to  ^n/u* 

ITTll',   tv  TM  9'T0/«aTt   rOU,  KXt  iv  TJf  KXfStet  ff-OV.i 


Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  Into 
heaven  1  (that  is,  to  bring  down  Christ  from 
above).  Or,  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  7 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ,  again  from  the  dcadX 

The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth 

and  iu  thy  heart. 


Rom.  X.  15. 

'Cl(  mpxiot  01  )ro  Ji5  T«o»  i«u^>'iXi^o/(iruv  Hfnviir, 
o/v  i«oyj-iX<^o/ai»cui>  TM  ayxix. 


Isa.  lii.  7.  « 

'il{  ifx  ijri  TMi-  opicuv,  1.5  jToJn  iu»yyi>.i^o^ivo« 
axonv  u^i\vKi,  <!>i  tuxyyiKti^oitivOi  xy»3a. 

Like  beauty  on  the  mountains,— like  the  feet  of  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
one  proclaiming  peace,  like  one  proclaiming  glad  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
tidings.  good  things ! 


Their  line  (more  correctly,  sound)  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

100.  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

I  will  move  them  to  jealousy  with  those  tehich 
are  not  a  people  ;  1  will  provoke  them  to  anger  by 
a  foolish  nation. 

101.  Isa.  \x\:  1,  2. 

'js'ps  nSS  'nKXDJ  ^bi<v  nybb  'ns'-nj 

-niD  oy-'78<  Qi\T  -bi  n>  'niPiD 

I  ain  sought  of  them  that  asked  not /or  me ;  I 

am  found  of  them  them  that  sought  me  not. 

(  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  long  unto 
a  rebellious  people. 

102.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

anns  «J"vi  TN'>3j-nNi  •"onn  i>nn3tD-nK 
nnnp*?  '»'fl:-nN  i«'p3M  •\2b  'jn  nniNi 

The  children  of  Israel  have thrown  down 

thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the 
sword :  and  I  even  I  only  am  left :  and  they  seek 
my  life  to  take  it  away. 

103.  1  Kings  xix.  18. 
D»3i3rr'?3  o^cbti  ry2v  Sni»<3  ^mNsrii 

'7j;3S  ^y•\:>-nb  iifN 

I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  and  all 
the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and 
every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him. 

104.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa.  vi.  9.  Ezek.  xii.  2.) 

CDxpn  .— iDT>n   nn  nw*  a^by  idj-o 
D3'j'j;-nK 

The  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit 
of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes. 


106.  Psal.  Ixix  23,  2i.  (22,  23.  of  English  version.) 
wpiD'y   D'Di'72>'7i  noS  on'jo'?  DjnSc-'.T 
:  lyon  Ton  aTJnni  mNio  on^j^p  njacnn 


Psal.  xix.  4. 

Ei{  TTxrxv  Tijv  ynv  iS>i>.6»v  o  (f  9oyyO{  (tuTBH-,  xai 
■  i;  rx  rrtfxrx  T)is  o»xou/ui»)h  t«  jxntxTa  butoiv. 

To  every  land  their  sound  is  gone  forth,  and 
their  doctrmcs  to  the  limits  of  the  world. 


Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

Kiyu.  rafxi^>fKi>iTM  xu-rouf  itt'  ouxiSvir,  ijri  tint 

airunTai  TTxpopyiw  otuTOuf. 

I  will  provoke  them  by  what  is  not  a  nation. 
By  a  loolish  nation  will  1  vex  them. 


Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2. 

Z/i^xvui  tyivr.Snv  TO15  </ui  ^>|  i!r«poJT«j»-iv,  «-jpi8i|» 
TOi;   i/tt  All  ^iiTCuo-iv — EjiwiTao-a  tx;   xufxt  liav 

oKViV   T»IV    YilMipXV  TTpa^   KXOV   M^TCfdouvTst  XX^    XVTiKf' 

yovTx. 

I  became  manifest  to  them  who  inquired  not  for 
me  ;  I  was  found  by  them  who  sought  me  not. 

1  stretched  out  my  hands  all  the  day  long  to 

a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people. 

1  Kings  xix.  14. 

T»  ^vrtxrrr.fix  o-ou  xxinKxv,  x»i  tou{  «-poS>|Taf 
fl-ou  XTTi%xitvxv  IV  p0jU9«iif  XXI  07ro\(>.ii^^«<  lym 
/(OmTXTO;,    xoei    ^ifTOuo-i    tv^v    i^vxr,*    ^ou    )^ainv 

They  have  demolished  thy  altars,  and  slain  thy 
prophets  with  the  sword  ;  and  I  only  am  left,  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it. 


Rom.  X.  18. 

Ei{  jrarxv  rv[V  ynv  « Ji)>.5iv  5  ^Siyyof  auTBi-,  mti 
ii;  T«  -uffxTX  Tiis  oixoo/ciimt  rx  jm/txTx  xuTav.i 

Their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world. 


Rom.  X.  19. 

Zyto  vsfxZ'X'of'a   u/ix;    ijr"  ovx  iSm,  irt  ttvti 

aTuvtrai  jrapopyiioC^xf. 

I  will  provoke  vou  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are 
no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  will  I  anger 
you. 

Rom.  X.  20, 21. 

E-'p(5i|v  TOi{  ifti  /ill  ^.iTouo-iv,  i/ipoeviif  «yjvo/ii!» 

TO15  (ft!  /iti  tTlf^TxTi  'OKnvrtiv  KMif'  'ii^f 

Tx(rx    Tct5   X'*€*f   /*^"    srpof    \«ov   »?rii5ouvT«  xxi 

XVTiKtyCVTX, 

1  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not ;  1  was 
made  manifest  mito  them  that  asked  not  after  me. 

All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  bands 

tmto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people. 

Rom.  xi.  3. 

Kupit,  Teuf  3-po$>|TX5  0-cu  axixTiii'ai',  x«i  Ta 
.Juo-ioeo-Tiipia  «-3u  xxTi<rxx-^xv  xxyia  vTriKti^iii* 
novo;,  xxt  ^uTOuo-t  t)jv  -yujiiiv  /tou.» 

Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  prophets,  and  digged 
down  thine  altars ;  and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they 
seek  my  life. 


1  Kings  xix.  18. 

Km  xxT*Xfi4'i'5  'V  lo-pxijX  Itttx  xiXik^s;  av- 
Sfi^Vj  TTXvrx  yovxTx  a  oux  wKKxTav  yovu  Ty  Baa»\. 

And  thou  shalt  leave  in  Israel  seven  thousand 
men,  even  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed 
to  Baal. 

Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa.  vi.  9.  Ezek.  xii.  2.) 

'Oti  sris^OTiXiK  mux;  XupiOf  s-nujuxTi  xxtkvu- 
gic»;,  XXI  xxft/iv(rti  tcu;  oifSxXiiOv;  aurmv. 

For  the  Lord  hath  drenched  you  with  the  spirit 
of  stupefaction,  and  will  close  up  the  eyes  of 
them. 

Psal.  Ixix.  22, 23. 

ri»l|^HT»    i|     rpxn-l^x    XUTUV    IVWA-IOf    «UTio»    <l( 

vaytSx,  xui   t*;  «vTX?ro^Ofl"»v,  xxi   tt;  vxavSxKov' 

XXOTIO-JHTUO-XK  01'  O^ixK/iOl  auTatV  TOU  /*>!  6>.ijrn», 

xu>  Tov  v^TOv  xuTuiv  flat  iravTO;  rvyxxfti^or. 


Rom.  xi.  4. 
KxTiXis-ov  t/ixvru>  fVTxxi(rx'>-<«">  avSfx;,  oiTi. 
ft;  oux  txx/i'^iav  yovu  t>|  Bxx\. 

I  have  reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
BaaL 

Rom.  xi.  8 

EJaXiK  xvroi;  0  ©lo;  nvivfix  xxTXKuJiioj,  o$5«>.- 
/iog;  TOU  /ti)  HKnciiv,  xxi  iotx  tou  /i>i  »x3u<ip.« 

God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes 
that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should 
not  hear. 

Rom.  xi.  9, 10. 

r«n|5i|T»  ii  TpxB-i^x  auToov  «i{  x-ayiSa,  xxi  11; 
^upaK,  x«i  ii(  o-xxvJx/.oi',  XXI  11$  «i'T»«-eJo/B» 
auTOi;.  XxoTiv^nTairmv  ot  o^^xK/iOt  avrotv  tou /jl^ 
iSX-tx-iiv,  XXI  TOW  VMTOr  BUTMW  iix  a-stvTO;  iruyxan- 
■i>ov. 


«  The  apostle  here,  with  some  little  alteration,  accommodates  what  Moses 
says  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  his  present  purpose :  Moses  there, 
speaking  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  children  of  Israel,  expresses  the 
easiness  of  that  covenant  by  proverbial  phrases  taken  from  the  transac- 
tions of  God  with  the  children  of  Israel :  Who  (says  he)  shall  go  up  for  us 
into  Heaven,  S^c.  alluding  to  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Heaven —  Who 
ehnli  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  ^c.  alluding  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
over  the  Red  Sea:  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  the  like  phrases,  only  altering 
the  latter  so  as  to  allude  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  the  grave  :  This  is  a 
most  beautiful  allusion  ;  and  the  latter  part,  in  which  the  main  stress  of 
the  argument  hes,  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew, 
omitting  only  a  word  or  two.  fDr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  37.) 

•  This  quotation  agrees  veroatim  with  the  Septuagint;  and  it  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew,  excepting  that  instead  of  Dip  (acM)  a  line  or  direction,  both 
the  apostle  and  the  Septuagint  translators  seem  to  have  readO'7P  (acLen,) 
Vol..  I.  2  S  * 


^ioyyoi,  a  sound:  Which  last  is  doubtless  the  true  reading,  as  it  agrees 
best  with  the  context,  and  is  supported  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  and  by  Jerome.  Symmachus, 
in  his  Greek  translation,  renders  the  Hebrew  by  v.xo;,  sound.  (Dr.  Ran- 
dolph  on  the  auotations,  p.  37.)  Prof  N.  M.  Berlin,  Psalmi,  ex  Recension* 
Textus  Hebrici  et  Versionum  Antiquarum,  Latine  Versi,  p.  31.  (Upsaliae, 
1803.)  ,  V     ,T 

»  This  quotation  agrees  in  sense  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  He- 
brew, but  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  different  translation.  The  wordsof 
the  original  are  transposed,  and  somewhat  abridged.  (Dr.  Randolph.)  The 
MS.  30.  of  Griesbach's  notation  (Regius  100.),  after  v^uzi*  ^o",  adds  >.x,ji» 
xuTnv,  which  agrees  with  the  Septuagint. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  quotation  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  only  altering 
the  person,  them  for  you.  The  latter  part  seems  to  refer  to  some  other 
Scripture,  either  Isa.  vi.  9.  or  Ezek.  xii.  2.,  where  the  same  thing  is  said. 
(Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  37.) 
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Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before  them : 
and  that  which  should  have  been  for  their  wel- 
fare, let  it  become  a  trap.  Let  their  eyes  be 
darkened  tliat  they  see  not ;  and  make  their  loins 
continually  to  shake. 

106.  Isa.  lix.  20,  21.  (and  see  Isa.  xxvil.  9.) 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Sion,  and  unto 
them  that  turn  from  U'ansgression,  sailh  the 
Lord.  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them, 
saith  the  Lord. 

107.  Deut.  x.xxii.  35. 

dS»i  opj  -h 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 

Let  their  tabic  before  them  become  a  snare, 
and  a  recompense,  and  a  stuniblins-block.  Let 
their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they  may  not  see, 
and  bow  down  their  back  continually. 


Isa.  lix.  20,  21.  (and  see  Isa.  xxvii.  9.) 

'H;ii  sv-Ktv  i;.A)v  0  j>ui/iivos,  »■»'  ajTOO-Tpc^-ei 
eeo-iCTixj  X.TTO  I»xo,S.     K«i  otOrti  «utoi;  'y\  Truf'  ifiOV 

For  the  sake  of  Sion,  the  Deliverer  will  come, 
and  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  And  this 
shall  be  my  covenant  with  them. 


Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
In  the  day  of  vengeance  I  will  requite. 


108.                     Prov.  XXV.  21, 22.  Prov.  xxv.  21, 22. 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bi-ead  to  If  thine  enemy  hunger,   feed  him  ;  if  he  be 

cat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  hiin  waterto  drink  :  thirsty,  give  him  drink  ;  for  by  doing  thus,  thou 

For  thou  Shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  wilt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head. 


109.  Isa.  xlv.  23. 

aw  nht  nan  r-\p-\ii  >eiv  Ntx<  »n]rait>i  o 
:  ]wb-bs  yaivn  Tia-'?3  yian  ^'ya 

I  have  sworn  by  myself;  the  word  is  gone  out 
of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not 
return,  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  shall  swear. 


no. 


Psal.  Ixix.  10.  (9.  of  English  version.) 


The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee, 
•re  fallen  on  me. 


111. 


Psal.  xviii.  50.  (49.  of  English  version.) 

:  mctN  ^Dts>'?1  nin^  OMja  itin  p-Sy 


Therefore  will  I  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  heathen,  and  sing  praises  unto  thy 
name. 


Isa.  xlv.  23. 

K»t'  EjuauTOu  o/xvv'jOj  6»  M*\  t^tKsvnrstt  ix  tou 
O'TO/tcJTOff  /<ou  J*xo6i0(ruv)f,  01  \oyoi  juou  eux  sfiwoc- 

Tp^tpi^TOVTXf  OTi  £^01  yt.Xf^'^tt  TTXV  ^OVU,  XOCt  O^EiTttl 

5T«0-»  yKuitTTX  TQV  &SOV. 

By  myself  I  swear  (righteousness  shall  proceed 
from  my  mouth  ;  my  words  shall  not  be  re- 
versed), that  to  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear  with  respect  to  God. 

Psal.  Ixix.  9. 

Oi  ovstSiff'/iotrwv  ovstSil^ovriev  O't  tTTtyrsrov  trr* 
tut. 

On  me  have  fallen  the  reproaches  of  them  that 
reproached  thee. 

Psal.  xviii.  49. 

Ai»  TOUTO  eJo/joXoyniTo^uai  roi  ■»  iSvcri,  Xupit, 

XKl  TW  OVOj«»T*  rou  ^X\fa, 

For  this  cause  1  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  nations ;  and  sing  melodiously  unto  thy  name. 


[Paht  I.  Chip.  V. 

Let  their  tab^e  be  made  a  snare  and  a  trap,  and 
a  stumbling-block,  and  a  recompense  unto  them. 
Let  their  eyes  be  ilarkened  thai  Ihey  may  not  see, 
and  bow  down  their  back  alway. 


Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

'H^it  fx  £iaiv  0  puo/iivo;,  XKi  cen-orTpeiJ/ii  «ri 
Ceioe;  ocro  Ie»xu)€,  K:6i  ocvrf  uvtoi;  jj  -Ereep*  iftov 
^i«c3>)X»],  or«v  ni^tKttifjiXi  Toe?  i^wpTiatj  mutwv.s 

There  shall  come  outof  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob :  for  this 
ia  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away 
their  sins. 

Rom.  xii.  19.  (and  see  Heb.  x.  30.) 

E/toi  «xjixi)<ri;-  lyat  acTajrofcoo-io,  X(^ii  KupiOf, 

Vengeance  ia  mine  (literally  to  me  belongeth 
vengeance) ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 

Rom.  xii.  20. 

E«y  ouy  jritvte  o   tx^fi   tou,  ij/uj/ti^j  avToy  (ctv 

Sl-^tty     srOTi^l     etUTOV     TOUTO      y«p     ZSOtttiV     UvBptlKSIf 

'uupoi  (rwpeua-£i$  itti  t>iv  Kt^x\^v  otuTOv. 

Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou 
Shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 

Rom.  xiv.  11. 

Zuj  eytOj  \iyti  Kupio,-,  oxi  £,uOi  xee/<i|/£i  'zrxvyivv. 
K»t  ■BoKTst,  yK.a<r<r»  i^oftoKoynrtrxi  rai  ©sy.a 


.4s  Hive,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow 
to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God. 


Rom.  XV.  3. 

Ol  tviiSiT/xot  Tttiv  oviiSi^ovTom  <ri  tn'mror  ir* 

The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee, 
fell  on  me. 

Rom.  XV.  9. 
dtx  TOUTO  ejo/io\oyi)(ro^ai  roi  t¥  iSviTi,  xai  t^ 

O^O^XTt  0-ou  \}/ee\w. 

For  this  cause  will  I  confess  to  thee  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  sing  unto  thy  name. 


112.  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  (43.  of  English  version.) 
Rejoice,  Oye  nations,  tcith  his  people. 

113.  Psal.  cxvii.  1. 

:  D'DNn-'73  ininaB'  DMJ-Va  nin'-rN  ■\bhn 

Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  nations  :  praise  him  all 
ye  people. 

114.  Isa.  xi.  10. 

djS  "tny  "Wi*  '»>  tfne'  is<inn  ova  n^m 
itf -n^  D^u  vSn  d^dj; 

And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 
which  shall  be  for  an  ensign  of  the  people ;  to  it 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek. 

115.  Isa.  lii.  15. 

tyvv-Hh  ntfNi  1N-I   arh  -ibo-s'?  ntpx  »3 

:  iJJian,T 
That,  which  had  not  been  told  them,  shall  they 
see,  and  that  which  they  had  not  heard,  shall 
they  consider. 


Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

£uf  poivSllTI  sS>l)  iUETM  TOU  X.»au  aUTOV, 

Rejoice,  O  nations,  with  his  people. 
Psal.  cxvii.  1. 

AiKJiTJ    TOf     KupiOV     jr»VT»    T»    iSvtIy     l!r»tVtT»TI 

tcurov  TTBtvrti  oi  A.G6O1, 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations, 
praise  him,  all  ye  peoples. 

Isa.  xi.  10. 
Eo-T»>  «v  Ti)  itfitfix  ixsii/j)  >{  iii^ct  TOu  Urrai,  x«i  i 
uynTTx/itvo;  xfxnv  s.Jvu)v,  in-  butoi  tS-v))  i\;r<oua-i. 

There  shall  be  in  that  day  the  root  of  Jesse, 
even  he  who  riseth  up  to  rule  nations ;  in  him 
nations  will  put  their  trust. 

Isa.  lii.  15. 

_"Oti  oi';  oux  xviiyyiKii  TTifi  kutou,  oiJ^ovTcti,  *xi 
Oioux  xxifxoacri,  (rvvifTOua-i. 

Because  they  to  whom  no  publication  was 
made  concerning  him,  shall  see ;  and  they,  who 
had  not  heard,  will  understand. 


Rom.  XV.  10. 

£v^pecvd)]T<  iQvti  jusTU  tou  Kxov  Mureu.S 

Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  his  people. 
Rom.  XV.  11. 

A1VIT8  Ton  Kupiov  ^xvTx  TO  cSfi),  x«(i  UTaivtruri 
ceurov  -cravTi;  oi  \xoi. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles ;  and  laud  him 
ail  ye  people. 

Rom.  XV.  12. 

Etrrxt  tj  pi^xTOv  Igo-fl-eee,  xoci  0  avto'Txjugvoi  etp^iir 
t^vMVj  itt'  avTti)  s^vtt  iKTTtovrty, 

There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall 
rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles ;  in  him  shall  the 
Gentiles  trust. 

Rom.  XV.  21. 

Oif  oux  xvytyytKvi  T^ifi  mutou,  o;{/o>>Tai,  x«<  Ci  ovx 
»xt\KOXTtj  ruvifa-outf-i. 

To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of,  they  shall  see  ; 
and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall  understand. 


U6. 


Isa.  xxix.  14. 

:  "inriDn  vjaj  nj^ai  vnan  noan  maNi 


xjro\a 
vvsru 


,   XOI   TIJI'  O-UVI. 


X«l     T)(l>    (rvvtffl¥ 


Isa.  xxix.  14. 

'  aro^txv  T«v  co^ 

.i  ,,^^^'.,0^^°  their  wise  me?i  shall  perish,  and       And  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  end       ^  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will 
le  unaeratanding  of  tUeir  prudent  men  shall  be    will  hide  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prn- 


1  Cor.  i.  19. 

An-OXa)  TIJV  trO^tXV    TUIV   o-o^w 
tv  Tvvtrtjjv  a3'£T>io-u>. 

I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will 


117.      Isa.  Ixjv.  3.  (4.  of  English  version.)  Isa.  Lxiv.  4. 

nnHVN?    l>j;   IJWn    NtS  ipnO'-N'?   aViyni  .   Ato  tou  aiwrojoux  nxou<r'«iu'«v.,  ouJi  oi  tfSxK/iit 

:  ^h-nsnvh  nm^  nrhv  avnSN  ''""'  "*°i'  ®'°''' '°'''"' ''°"'  *'*'  '^''  'fy  "">  »  """i- 

ti      lii^ii    w<i/n  <rtis  roii  vaofiivoua-tv  sKiov. 


1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

A  o^Sx\ftOf  oux  itSsj  x»i  ou;  oux  igxovrt,  xsci  int 
KXfStxv  avSpojjrou  oux  xvi^rij  a  >sTOi/txrcp  i  ©lOj 
TOi;  xyxx-^viv  xutov.* 


'  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  except  only  that  the  apos- 
h»  y.t  ,V*i'?.^''''"^  °^  '"".''•  Perhaps  the  copy  of  the  Septuagint  which 
he  used  had  it  so,  or  possibly  the  text  of  the  apostle  may  have  been  altered 
ty  transcribers:  the  word  ivtxtv  (for  the  sake  of)  comes  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  answers  better  the  apostle's  purpose.  And  again,  at  the  end 
«.L«^/fc;l^o-  tk"  '^f"^'"'"*' /»!   i/xxfT,x,  x^To>v-ichen  I  shall  take 

VlJ'Lll^  ^\  ^'?'^  ""^y  possibly  be  taken  from  Isa.  xxvii.  9.,  where  we 
reaa  in  ine  septuagint  x«i  touto  so-tiv  ^  su\oyi«  kutou  othk  xcftxaifixi  ti^v 
oMxfT.xv  xvTou—and  this  is  to  him  a  subject  of  thanksgiving,  when  I  take 
?ead  thrilebrew.'^         "^^^  "^  discover  how  the  Septuagint  translators 

HebTpw  '^ln^fp",°in7K''"^  ^""^^  either  with  the  Septuagint  or  with  the 
Hebiew.  Instead  of  K»T  t^ceuxou  o^v„„  By  myself  I  swear  the  anosllp 
gives  us  an  equivalent  expression  often  used  in •the'scri^'ure,  z^  ^^°^As 
I  live.  The  rest  of  the  citation  agrees  exactly  with  the  Alexandrine  copy 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  translates  paivn  by  ,i,<,^c^xoy„a■trx.  shall  confess 
nie  Vatican  translates  it  more  literally,J;M..T..,iAa«,.rear7buiTotli 


of  them  agree  in  joining  nw^a,  in  the  following  verse,  with  JIB''?,  in  thisi, 
leaving  out  7^  and  ^'?,— and  to  this  the  Arabic  version  agrees.  (Dr.  Rau- 
*i'j!pb  ou  the  Quotations,  p.  38.) 

»  This  is  un  exact  quotatjoa  from  the  Septuagint.  The  clause  which  we 
have  given  occurs  in  the  -middie  of  the  verse;  which  some  writers  not 
having  observed,  they  have  supposed  t^ial  ttjie  Septuagint  Is  not  quoted. 
The  preceding  words  of  this  verse  in  the  Septuagint, 

Eu^pMV^tJTS    OUpcevO*    X/UX   «UTOU, 

K«i  Trpoa-xuviiTXTuiirxv  kutiu  jrxvTSf  xyyf\i3i  Ofou. 

Rejoice,  O  heavens,  with  him, 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him— 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew;  and  the  clause,  quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  evi- 
dently gives  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  though  in  the  abrupt 
language  of  poetry,  the  preposition  signifying  with  is  omitted.  (Scott.) 

Ihis  18  a  most  difficult  passage:  It  does  not  agree  either  with  the  He- 
brew, or  tl»«  Septuagint,  or  any  other  translsiiou  now  extant :  nor  ie  it  po* 
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For  since  the  bepnninf;  oftheworM,  men  have  Never  have  we  heard,  nor  have  our  eyes  seen 

not  heard  norpi^rceived  l)y  ihe  ear,  neither  hiith  •  Ood,  besides  thee,  nor  works  such  as  thine, 

the  eye  seen,  O  God,  besides  tliec,  u>/mt  he  hath  which  thou  wilt  do  for  them  who  wait  for  mercy- 
prepared  for  liim  that  waitclli  fur  him. 


113.  Isa.  xl.  13. 

:  «j>nr  inxp  B"Ki  nin<  nn-riN  jsn-^D 

Who  hath  directed  (he  spirit  of  the  Lord,  or 
being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  1 


no. 


Job  v.  13. 


He  takeih  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 


Isa.  xl.  13. 

T<(  iy¥ai  vow  Kupiou  ;  nxi  ti;  tcuTOu  rv^Cov\o; 

Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  1  and 
who  hath  been  of  his  counsel  to  teach  him  1 

Job  V.  13. 

'O  K»T »\xnZ»n>iv  7090V;  m  m  f  fovi|ri<,> 

Who  entangleth  the  wise  in  their  wisdom. 


Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  hoard,  nor  have 
entered  into  tlic  lieart  of  man,  the  tilings  which 
Ood  liath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 


I  Cor.  ii.  16.  (See  also  Rom.  xi.  34.) 

Ti$  yaf  iyvut  vow  Kuptou,  o>  cu/^StSxff'ii  AvTOf  { 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that 
be  may  instruct  him  1 

1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

'O     ifamitlHtf     TOU{    (TCIfOUJ    ll»    TH     ■Bf«VOUfJ'l« 

MUTuiV. 

lie  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 


120.  Psal.  xciv.  11. 

The  Lord  linoweth  the  thoughts  of  men,  that 
they  are  vanity. 

121.  Deut  XXV.  4. 

Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadcth 
cut  Ihe  corn. 


PsaL  xciv.  II. 

Kvptof   ^iv«9'Kii  TDu(  SiatKoyiVfiovf  raiv  svSpw. 

Trtov.  OTI   HVi  fABtTOHOt, 

Tlio  Lord  knoweth  tlie  thoughts  of  men,  that 
they  arc  vain. 

Deut.  XXV.  4. 
Thou  Bhalt  not  muzzle  an  ox  treading  out  com. 


122. 


E.xod.  xxxii.  6. 

:  pmh  1DPM  wpi  SanS  opn  aim 


Exod.  xxxii.  6. 


Kx  ix<t9io-iv 
T»i<r«v  TTuiQiiv. 

Tlie  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and       And  the  people  sat  down  to  cat  and  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play.  rose  up  to  play. 


123. 


Deut.  xxxii.  17. 

rhH  vh  u>-\vh  mat' 


Tliey  sacrificed  to  devils,  not  to  God. 


124.  Psal.xxiv.  1. 

The    earth    is   the   Lord's,  and   the    fulness 
thereof 

125.  Isa.  x.\viii.  11, 12. 

ojjn-'jK  nan'  rrrw  jiipSai  ryav  ^jpSa  ^a 
:  yy-av  KiaH  kSi  — — —  :  ntn 

For  with  Btamnicring  lips  and  another  tongue 

will  he  speak  to  his  people : Vet  they  would 

not  hear. 

126.  Psal.  viii.  6. 

:  I'Sji-nnn  nnw  Sa 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.       .^ 

127.  Isa.  xxii.  13. 

niDJ  nnn  >a  ^^\v^  Soh 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 


128. 


Gen.  K.  7. 


Man  became  a  living  soul. 
12§.  Lsa.  XXV.  8. 

He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory. 


130. 


IIos.  xiii.  14. 


0  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  O  grave,  I  will 
be  thy  destruction. 

131.  Psal.  cxvi.  10. 

■lanN  <a  'ruoMn 

1  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken. 

132.  Isa.  xlix.  8. 

In  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in 
a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee. 


Deut.  xxxii.  17. 

^9vTav  Sett/iovtoi^j  xmi  ov  &t«. 

They  sacrificed  to  demons,  and  not  to  God- 


Psal.  xxiv.  1. 

Tou  Kupieu  >j  ^i|,  XMt  TO  yr\np'jj/*x  «uti);. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 


Isa.  xxviii.  II,  12. 

AiK  i^KuXir/toy  X"^'"",  Six  yKarrtif  iTipn;  in 

kX^HCOVT*  TW    \eCU)  VOUTbd XCtl  OVA  >i9iKt\vav   MXOU* 

liv. 

On  account  of  flie  mockery  of  their  lips,  be- 
cause they  will  speak  to  this  people  with  a  strange 
tongue — yet  they  would  not  hear. 

Psal.  viii.  6. 

IIxfTcc  un-iTK^a;  uTTOxaTw  Tuvn-ojaiv  xuTOv, 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 

Isa.  xxii.  13. 
<taywfiiv  xeti  viui/tiv  »\>fii>v  y»f  a;ro9i'i|rxo/tii'. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
Gen.  ii.  7. 

Kxi  lyinTO  0  Mv9pai;T0(  i<{  4"'X>!''  5«'»'»i'. 

And  man  became  a  living  soul. 

Isa.  XTv.  8. 

Mighty  death  liad  swallowed  up. 

Hos.  xiii.  14. 
riou  i)  f  ix)|  rov,  dMvMTi  ;  -sov  to  xtvrptv  rov,  ai»t  \ 

0  death,  where  is  thy  punishment  7  Where 
thy  sting,  O  grave  1 

Psal.  cxvi.  10. 

1  believed  j  therefore  I  spake. 

Isa.  xlix.  8. 

Kaipw  JixTu  ia->|xovr>  rou,  xsi  iv  ii^ipo>rwTi|pia( 

tZoriintra  o-oi. 

In  an  acceptable  time  I  have  hearkened  to  thee ; 
and  in  a  day  of  salvation  helped  thee. 


1  Cor.  iii.  20. 

Kupio$  yivuVKti  TOu$  St*KoyiT/A9vs  rmv  ro^MV, 
on  iio'j  /As(Ta(i9i> 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise, 
that  they  are  vain. 

I  Cor.  Ix.  9. 

Ou  ^t/iwVtli  ^OW  »A.OOIVT«. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  themou^A  qfthe  ox  that 
treadeth  out  tlie  com. 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

ExaSiiriy  i  Kai(  ^»yiiv  »oii  xiiiv,  *»l  ai'irTi|ff'ai> 
■axii^tiv. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rese 
up  to  play. 

1  Cor.  x.  20. 
Akk'  oti  »  3uii  Tit  i9vi|,  jai^omoi;  .^uii.  xiti  e« 

But  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  ssxrifice, 
they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God. 

I  Cor.  x.  26. 

Tou  yxf  Kupiou  >|  yii,  x«i  to  jrA-npoo/u*  auT»;f. 

For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulneu 
thereof. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

'Ot<  IV  (TipoyXmo-Tois,  x»i  IV  zii>.(Tiv  (Tipoi;, 

\x\ti<r(»f  «ttl    \Xtja    TOUTC0,  XGII    OvS'   OuTW$    I  ifi^XOUrOv 

Tdi  MOu,  Kiyit   Kupioj.* 

With  men  of  other  tongues  and  other  lips  will  I 
speak  unto  this  people ;  and  yet  for  all  that  wiU 
they  not  hear  me,  saiththe  Lord. 

I  Cor.  XV.  27. 

tlavTa  yxp  uwiTct^iv  u;ro  TOuf  voix;  auroii. 

For  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet 

1  Cor.  XV.  32. 
(txya/iiv  KXI  xiuiftiv  aupiov  yxf  as-oSviiirxo/uiv, 

Let  US  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

EyiVITO      J     ITpwTOf     «v5piu!«-0J      Aix/i     (If     l}"'X'!« 

^urctv.i 

The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living  souL 
1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

KsTin-o&i  5  davoiTOj-  ii;  vixof. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

ITou  9-OU,  .&«V«TI,  TO  xivTpov  ;  IIoo  9-ou,  iJ>t,  T« 
VIX3J  ;« 

0  death,  where  it  tliy  sting  f  O  grave,  wheri 
is  thy  victory  1 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

t:riTriuTx,  J<0  iKx\y,rx. 

1  have  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken. 

2Cor.  vi.2. 

Kxifm  J'lxTu  iiri|Xou«'a  rou,  xm  iv  iiM'px  rmrif 
plot;  iSoi(9it«->  roi. 

I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  tha 
day  of  salvation  have  I  succoured  tlice. 


sible  either  to  make  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  or  to  reconcile  the  old  versions, 
either  with  the  Hebrew  or  with  one  another.  In  the  apostle's  citation  the 
sense  is  easy  and  consistent,  and  agreeable  to  the  context  in  the  prophet. 
No  sense  can  be  made  of  the  Hebrew,  but  by  a  very  forced  construction. 
Some  critics  have  imagined  that  the  quotation  was  taken  from  some  apo- 
cryphal book :  but  it  is  so  near  to  the  Hebrew  here,  both  in  sense  and 
words,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  taken  from  any  other  passage.  Nor 
in  this  case  would  the  apostle  (it  is  presujned)  have  introduced  it  with — 
as  it  is  written.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  text 
has  been  corrupted,  and  that  the  apostle  took  )iis  citation  from  some  more 
correct  copy.  See  Bishop  Lowth's  Note  on  )|3a.  Ixiv.  4.,  and  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  &i.  87.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations, 
p.  39.) 

i  AuTKv  is  added  after  ^povi|ir-'<  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

»  This  quotation  agrees  both  with  the  Septiiagint  and  with  the  Hebrew ; 
except  that  it  substitutes  o-o^iwv,  of  the  wise,  for  ai'5pc«rr.»v,  of  men,  which 
however  does  not  alter  the  sense.  (Dr.  Randolph.)    Several  MSS.  of  the 


Pauline  Epistles,  besides  the  Vulgate  and  Coptic  versions,  have  »vSp««. 

>  This  does  no»oppear  to  be  any  citation  at  all,  though  it  agrees  nearly 
both  with  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  of  Deut.  xxxii.  17.    (Ibid.) 

*  This  is  not  quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  but  agrees  in  substarice  with 
the  Hebrew;  excepting  that  it  substitutes  the^/Jrs/ person  for  the /Atrd,  and 
adds  \iyti  Kupio; — saith  the  Lord.  The  version  of  Aquila  agrees  exactly 
with  this  quotation  as  far  as  toutm.  See  Montfaucon's  edition  of  Origen's 
He.xapla,  in  loc. 

»  This  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  which  translates  the  Hebrew  lite- 
rally ;  but  the  apostle,  by  way  of  explanation,  adds  xpcoToj— -/Jrs/,  and  A  J«>» 
— Adam.  (Scott.) 

•  Dr.  Randolph  is  of  opinion  that  the  apostle  either  had  a  different  read- 
ing of  this  passage  of  Hosea,  or  that  he  understood  tlie  words  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  Lexicons.  But  Bishop  Horsley 
has  shown  that  St.  Paul  only  cited  the  prophet  indirectly.  (Translation  01 
Hosea,  Notes,  pp.  163—167.) 


30d  TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 

133.                    Lev.  xrvi.  11,  12.  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12. 

insSnnni  osD'na   'Js-i'D  »nnji  ^''  *•"";  ^o'  ""i"""  "»"  '/  '"'"'L-^'LTi'!'' 

'     ,      ,                                    ,      ,          ,  TTxrura  tv  Muit'  X.XI   (ro/uaei  vuaiv  ©«0{,  K«»  u^<<S 

I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among  you : And  And  I  vv'ill  fix  my  tabernacle  among  you.— And 

I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  I  will  walk  about  among  you,  and  be  your  God, 

ye  shall  be  my  people.  and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 


[Part  I.  Chap,  V 


134.  Isa.  lii.  11, 12. 

riDiriD  Wi  i;;jn-'7N  ndb  orn  ins  nic  mo 


Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out  from  thence, 
touch  no  unclean  things,  go  ye  out  of  (he  midst 
of  her.  And  the  God  of  Israel  willgatlier  you  up. 
.'See  the  marginal  rendering.) 

35.  (See  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  in  No.  146.  p.  307.  infra.) 


Isa.  lii.  11, 12. 

Ajtottiit!,  amxTTtiTi,  iJi>.8!T<  »xei9«i',  x«i  »%»• 
fl»pTOu  im  ivJ/iiirSi,  igi>.8sT<  1%  t"<rov  «uth?,  w^opi. 
ir6>\Ti — X.UI  i  nriTuvxyaiv  u/t«;©!Of  I(rp»>|\. 

Depart,  depart :  come  out  thence,  and  touch  no 
polluted  thing.  Come  out  of  the  midst  of  her,  be 
clean.  And  the  God  of  Israel  will  bring  up  your 
rear. 


136.                       Exod.  xvi.  18.  Exod.  xvi.  18. 

Tcnn  N*?  O'lTDDni  nainn  nnpn  t<b^  Ov*  irrKtovunv,  i  to  iro\u-x«.  Jto  ex.xTToi-,  oux 

'  ifXXTTtivi^a-iv. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over;  and  He  who  gathered  much  had  nothing  over ;  and 

he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack.  he  who  gathered  little  did  not  fall  short. 


137.  Psal.  cxii.  9. 

He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor ; 
his  righteousness  endureth  for  ever. 

138.  Deut.  xi.x.  15. 

Dip'  onjj  niy'jB'  'fl-'7p  1H  onj?  iw  iE>-by 

:^3•^ 

At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  oral  the  mouth 
of  three  witnesses,  shall  the  matter  be  esta- 
blished. 


139. 


Gen.  xii.  3.  (and  see  xviii.  18.) 

:  HDiNn  nnoifD  '73  la  laiaji 


In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


140.  Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

rKin-niinn  nai-nx  o^pi-K'?  ntrx  inn 

Cursed  he  he  that  confirmethnotaW  the  words 
of  this  law  to  do  them. 


Psal.  cxii.  9. 

E(rxop5riir«i»,    jjiuxs    rot;    7riv>\iriv   yi    Jixoeioruv)) 

XUTOU  fiEvel  6iJ  TOV  XiulVX  TOU  «i«JVOf, 

He  hath  dispersed ;  he  hath  given  to  the  needy  ; 
his  righteousness  shall  endure  for  ever. 

Deut.  xix.  15. 

E5r«  o-TO^eiTOs  Juo  /tetprupajv,  xai  jjri  O'rOfiart; 
TpioiK  /iX^TvpmVj  (rTijrsT««  jr»i'  ftifx. 

By  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  by  the 
mouth  of  three  witnesses,  every  thing  shall  be 
established. 


2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

*Oti  tvottinTM  iv  cetfTOif,  kxi  t/i7rfpiirxTttrat'  kxi 
tO'Ofiat  MUTwv  &«o;,  xati  »utoi  (O'ovTeet  juoi  \»o;.s 

I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I 
will  be  tbeii  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 


2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

^10     l^tXdiTi     tX     /Ata-OV     XVTWVj    KXI    CC^Opiff'dflTf, 

Kiyt'    Kupio;-  XXI    axxixfrov   nn    xfrrtrif  xxya 
ii<rJ!go|U«i  ii(Uii{.a 

Wherefore,  come  out  from  among  them,  and 
be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord  :  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you. 

2Cor.  vi.  18. 

Kott  ivtfixt  vfiiv  f  1$  'sTXTifXj  xxt  v/jtitf  trto-$e  ftoi 
ttg  UiOU5  Kxt  .^uyarepaef,   Ktytt  Kupto;  ■wecvTOxpai- 

Twp.' 

And  I  will  be  a  father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  ba 
my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 

2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

*0  TO    yTO\Vg  OVK    tTTKfOVXTi    XXI   0  TO    OA.I^OI',  OfX 

HXxrrovtiO-s, 

He  that  had  gathered  much,  had  nothing  over ; 
and  he  that  had  gathered  Uttle,  had  no  lack. 

2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
ErxopTTj^ff,   t^mxi    Toi$    7riv}iTiv'   fj   Sixxtotrvvti 

KUTOU  ILtEVSt    Big  TOV   UltilVU. 

He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  h^^ath  given  to  the 
poor ;  his  righteousness  endureth  for  ever. 

2Cor.  xiii.  1. 

E;ri  iTTO/tstTO;  Suo  (txfTVfaiv  xai  Tpiuy  7Tc(9i)rf Tai 

VXV  ^)ifJiX,* 

In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall 
every  word  be  established. 


Gen.  xii.  3.  (and  see  Gen.  xviii.  18.)        .  Gal.  Hi.  8. 

Kcti  fviuKoy>i$if(rovrsti  iv  <roi  7rx<rxi  xi  ^uKtu  Tiij  'Otj  iveuXoy)|5)(TOvT«i  iv  o-oi  ttcivtxtx  iSftf. 

And  in  thee  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  be  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed, 
blessed. 

Deut.  xxvii.  27.  (26.  of  English  version.)  Gal.  iii.  10. 

En-ix«Tap«TOf  sroj    KvSpiojro;,  6{  oux  c/i/iivn  tv  Ejrix«T«p»TOf  ?raf  i;  ovx  i/zftivii  tv  vxTt  TOi{ 

n-tto-i     roij     ^.oyoij    tou    vo/«ou    toutou,     vonfrai  yiyfixfiiiivoi;  11/ ria  ^liKita  tov  vOfiov,TOu  jrtiyiirxi 

ceoroof,  ccura.8            • 

Cursed  be  every  man  who  will  not  persevere  in  Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all 

all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them.  things,  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law, 

to  do  them. 


141:  Deut  xxl.  23. 

He  Uiat  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God. 


Gal.  iii.  13. 

^TTixxrxpxTOg  Trag  0  xfsfiixfiievog  ittl  £vXou.« 


Deut.  xxi.  23. 

K=xaT»;paf»!vOf    yzio    ©fou    jroe;    Xftfix/itvof    trrt 
guXou. 

Every  one  that  is  hanged  on  a  tree  [gibbet],  is       Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree, 
accursed  of  God. 


112.                          Isa.  Mv.  1.  Isa.  liv.  I.  Gal.  iv.  27. 

JIVITN'?  >SnX1  ni"^    <nXD    m*?'  n"?    .nnpn  1J1  Eo(?p«v5uti    o-Tjip*    ^    ou    tixto^jo-m-    fugov    x«i  tv<ppxvS<fri    <rT£ip«    A    ou    TixTOua-x-    ^ujov    xxt 

_u,„~  ,,,_    w~v>.».-.,,  „» ^_...  /3o)i(ro»   ii   oux  a,Sii>ov(ra-  oTi  voWx  t«    t«xv»  T)({  ^o>i(rov    ^   oux   aiJivoura'  oTi  iroWx  t«  t«xkc  t^s 

Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear  ;  break  Rejoice,  thou  barren,  who  bearest  not :  break  Rejoice,  thou  barren  that  bearest  not :  break 

forth  into  singing  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  forth  with  shouts  of  joy,  thou  who  sufferest  not  forth  and  cry,  thou  that  travailest  not:  for  the 

jiot  travail  with  child ;  for  more  are  the  children  the  pangs  of  child-birth:  for  many  more  are  the  desolate  hath  many  more  children   than  she 

of  the  desolate,  than  of  the  married  wife.  children  of  the  desolate  than  of  her  who  hath  an  which  hath  an  husband. 

husband. 


143.                       Gen.  xxi.  10.  Gen.  xxi.  10.               ^  Gal.  iv.  30. 

tf-\iy    t»t^    >3    'nJ3"nN1    PINrn    nnUn    CIJ  Zx%xKtTtivaxiSi<rxtfv  rxuryiv^xxirtwiov  uvm,;-  ExSaki  r>iv  z!»iSirxiit,y.xi  tov  viov  xvTiff  ov  yxf 

.^„v«-n«     ,,.,-,,..     —..._' ^v.     _.-  OU   J'Mp  ^^X^HPOKO^ljO-St  OUl'0ST)({B-«lJl<rXJ)JTaUT>iS  |Ult  XX>|pOi;0/ii,(r>|    0  UIOS  TUS  H-ttlJirx));  ^IT»    TOU  u.'su 

.  pnX>-DJ>    'J3  ay    PNrn    nONn   P  ^.rx  tou  ufou  ;uou  Irxxx.  TU!  iKtvSsfXi.i 

Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son  •  for  the  Send  away  this  girl  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son  :  for  th« 

son  of  tliis  boniiwoiuan  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  '^"'^  S''''  shall  not  inherit  (or,  be  the  heir)  with  my  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  the 

son,  ere?»  with  Isaac.  =-..  i.„„„  „^„  „«■,.,»  <Vo„  ...^ — »„ 


son  Isaac. 


son  of  the  free  woman. 


114.    Psal.  lx^•iii.  19.  (18.  of  English  version.)               .     ,                 Psal.  Ixvni.  18.  Eph.  iv.  8. 

D1N3  nunc  nn,-!-?  U^  n<3^  one?  n^?)?  .^^.^g,,  Jo^«tx  .v  xySfo^r^,.  x».  tS,^xi  Jo^»t«  to.;  »v9pa.5ro<s. 

Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high,  thou  hast  led       Having  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  cap-  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity 

captivity  captive:  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  tivity  captive,  and  received  gifts  in  the  manner  of  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men. 

toen.  men. 


>  In  this  and  the  following  verses,  the  apostle  applies  to  the  Christian 
church  what  was  spoken  of  the  Israelites,  in  different  places,  but  with 
some  little  variation.  The  citation  is  taken  from  Lev.  xxvi,  11,  12.,  only 
altering  the  persons:  03Din3  'J3tt'D  ^nPi  I  will  set  my  tMbernacle  among 
you,  is  very  properly  translated  ivoixvta-^  tv  tturoif,  I  wiUdweU  in  them.— 
The  clause  following  is  left  out,  and  the  rest  is  translated  according  to  the 
Septuagiut,  only  with  change  of  the  person,  and  the  Septuagint  is  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Hebrew.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations.) 
_  «  The  general  sense  of  the  prophet  cited  is  given  in  this  passage  ;  but  it 
18  neither  made  from  the  Septuagint,  nor  is  it  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  Septuagint  is,  verbally,  much  more  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

'We  cannot  say,  certainly,  whence  this  quotation  is  taken;  we  have  the 
•abstance  of  it  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  where  God  promises  to  be  a 
father  to  Israel,  and  calls  Israel  his  son.  Dr.  Randolph  thinks  that  it  is 
iiiost  probably  a  reference  to  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  where  the  very  words  are 
SI  oken  of  Solomon—/  will  he  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son ;  and  this 
promise  to  David  is  introduced  v.  8.  Thus  saith  t/ie  Lord  of  Hosts  (in  the 
Septuajrint,  Kup.o;  otxrToxpxTup,  the  Lord  Ahnishty).  The  apostle  applies 
this  to  Christians  in  general.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  41.)  But 
Mr.  Scott  is  of  opinion,  that  tlie  apostle  seems  rather  to  apply  to  Christians 


the  general  declarations  made  by  Jehovah  concerning  Israel.  (Eixod.  iv. 
22,  23.  Jer.  xxxi.  1.  9.  and  Hosea  i.  9,  10.)  See  Christian  Observer,  vol.  x. 
p.  235. 

*  This  is  only  an  allusion :  it  is  taken,  with  a  trifling  abridgment,  from  the 
Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
Hebrew. 

»  Both  the  apostle's  quotation  and  the  Septuagint  version  give  the  grand 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  neither  of  them  is  a  literal  translation  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  apostle  did  not  studiously  quote  the  Septuagint.    (Scott.) 

6  Neither  the  apostle  nor  the  Septuagint  gives  a  literal  translation  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  word  wa;,  every  one,  is  inserted,  which  has  no  corresponding 
word  in  the  Hebrew;  and  the  words  utto  ©tou,  of  God,  of  the  Septuagint, 
are  omitted.  (Scott.)  Dr.  Randolph  thinks  that  they  are  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text. 

'  This  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  except  that  the  pronouns  TauTin>  and 
TxuTii;  {this)  are  omitted  in  the  quotation;  and  that  T>if  £Xeu5ep«;  (of  the  free 
woman]  is  substituted  for  /"ou  It«»x  (rny  son  Isaac).  In  both  these  respects 
the  quotation  varies  from  the  Hebrew;  though  the  sense  is  in  no  respect 
affected  or  altered  by  it.  These  alterations  or  accommodations  wer« 
necessary  to  the  apostle's  argupient.    (Randolph,  Bcott.) 
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.15.       Exod.  XX.  12.  (and  see  Deut.  v.  16.) 

Honour  thy  father  ami  thy  mother,  that  thy 
ilnysmay  be  long  upon  the  land. 


146.  2 Sam.  vii.  11. 

I  will  be  his  Taither,  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 


Exod.  XX.  12.  (and  see  Deut.  v.  IG.) 


Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 

Ti /tot  TOV  VKTIpet  o-ouxMi  Tifv  /itfTipal — *Ivet  iv  roi 


Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  it  may  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother— that  it  may 
be  wcU  with  tliee,  and  that  tJwu  mayest  live  long  be  well  with  tliec,  and  Hiat  thou  mayest  live  long 
in  the  land.  upon  the  eartli. 


2  Sam.  vii.  14. 


Heb.  1.  5. 

Eytii  iTO/tai  KuToi  ii;  ;ra(Tipa  xm  aure;  la-roei  ft» 
,„          , Hi  "i'v. 

I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  ho  shall  be  to  me        I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he  sliall  be  to  me 
a  son.  ft  son. 


.47. 


Psal.  xcvii.  7. 

:  o'n'jN-'ja  iS-imntcn 


Worship  him,  all  ye  gods. 
.49. 


Deut.  xxxii.  43. 
Koi    ■Bfo<rxun|(r»Tuiir»i'    «utiu    ■o-xiiTif   ayyiKot 
eiou. 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him. 


Heb.  i.  6. 

eiou.o 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him. 


Psal.  civ.  4.  ,  Heb.  i.  7. 

'O  woiMW  TOUf  »yytKovi   ctuTOo  trnu/u»T«,   x«i  'O    ■atnav  TOUf   ayyiKuvf  oeurou  ■B»iuft«T«,  xal 

Tout    >.HTOU(iyOu;  BUTOU    Wup   9\iyOl/.  T0U5   \llTOupyOU5    aUTOU    T3Uf,0{   p>.0)'«. 

Who  makctli  his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a       Wlio  malieth  winds  liis  messengers.and  flaming        Who  rnaltetli  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  minis 

flaming  fire.  fire  liis  ministers.  ters  a  flajne  of  fire.  « 


Psal.  civ.  4. 

tanS  VH  rma'D  mnn  vdmSd  ntr'y 


149.  Psal.  xlv.  7,  8.  (C,  7.  of  Enslish  version.) 
B3B>    nU'^D    032'    -IJ?!    dSiJJ    O'nSN   1ND3 

^^B'D  p""?];  yiTT  Njtrm  pnx  nans  :  iniaSn 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  :  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre.  Thou 
lovest  righteousness  and  hatcst  wickedness ; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 

150.  Psal.  cii.  25—27. 

nnn  tCDii'T^i^  rwyn^  mo'  pun  d''JdS 

BfuVs  1*73^     nJ33    0*731    ^DJ>n    r-lPNI     n3Ni 

Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  heavens  are  tlie  work  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  l)ut  tliou  shalt  endure  ;  yea,  all 
of  them  shall  wa.x  old  like  a  garment.  As  a  ves- 
ture shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed :  but  Uiou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
shall  not  fail. 

151.  Psal.  viii.  4—6. 

:  ijipen  "la  Q^^<-p1  1J^^In->^   rwN-nn 
imayn   -nni   ii33i   D'n'7ND   bj;d  imonni 

What  is  a  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  1 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?  For 
thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  I  he  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 
Thou  niadcst  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands :  thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet. 


Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 

'O  ^powO{  B-ou,  5  ©lo;,  fi{  xiiuvK  cdwvo;'  ^xSJo; 
iuSuTi|T05  ■!  ^xZSof  T>)5  lixTiKiixf  (TOV  Hy»7rtiirxf 
SmattorvvtiVy  xxt  tfttT*i<rxi  avo/ttttv  Stu  touto 
iXfri  "'»  '"  fi"?,  0  fc)«o{  <rou,  iKnuti  ay»KKi»vna( 
3-xpx  THUS  /<iTO%ou{  o-ou. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  fiver;  the 
sceptre  of  ttiy  kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  rectitude. 
Thou  didst  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity ; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  joy  above  thy  associates. 


Psal.  cii.  25—27. 

K«t'  »pX*i  '*■*)*'  y*!"  ^^i  Kupil,  f^lltt\KtiV»ij  Xfltl 
Ifytt  Ttu*  JiilpiuV  <rOU   IKTIW  oi  ovpxvoi.       AuTOl   a,TO- 

XouvTxi,  (Tu  ie  Sixittvui'  xati  TTxvTt;  if  tftxnov 
■ax\xt<ju5>\a-ovrxtj  xx,  uitrti  :rf piSoAxiOv  (Xi^ef^  xu- 
TOuj,  xx<  xKKxyitrovTXi'  £u  Si  o  xuto;  ii,  x»i  t« 
trtf  (TOV  oux  titKtf^ouiriv. 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  didst  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
wilt  endure  :  they  shall  all  wax  old  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  and  like  a  mantle  thou  wilt  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed.  But  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

Psal.  viii.  4 — 6. 
Ti   trriv  avfpiuTro;,  on   /tiftv>iirxii   kutou  ;  i|   uio; 
avSpouTTOu  or*  STrirxmr))  xutov  j  HXxTToutrx;  xwtov 
iofixxu  T4  ^xp'  xyyiKoug,  Jo£i)  xxi  tiju>i  ij-tiiJxko. 

a"X$    XUTOV,    xxt    XXTiTTtjO-Xf   XUTOV   ITTl    TX     I f>y X     T«JV 

Xiipwv  row  nsrxvTx  u?riTx^xs  y-croxxTw  twv  ttoSmv 
xur5v. 

What  is  man  that  thou  shouldest  be  mindful  of 
him  1  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldest  visit 
him  1  Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  angels ; 
with  glory  and  honour  hast  thou  crowned  him, 
and  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feel. 


Heb.  i.  8,  9. 
'O  5pov05  nu,  i  ©IOC,  iif  tov  xiiava  tou  aiuye(* 
^xSJos  loSuTifTOf  it  pxiSof  ry,!  ^xriXKx;  o-ou- 
HyxTnfTXf  iixxiifuvriv,  xxi  iftirnrxf  xvc/tiav  i'la 
TouTO  ixp'Ti  <ri  0  ©105,  0  ©iO{  o-ou,  i^xiov  ayaK\t»- 
o-lu;?  jrapx  Touf  /tiTOX'v;  rcu. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and 
haled  iniquity;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows. 

Heb.  i.  10-  la 

Xv  xxt'  xpz*!,   Kvpil,  rtiv  yriv  lii/tlklaTaf,  xal 

tpyx    Tultr  ^^iipujv  (TOU  UTIV   Ol    OvpxvOI.        AuTOI    XffO* 

Kivvrxi,  <ru  Ji  Sixfiiviif  XXI  jrxi/Tff  lu;  i>xti0ii 
•Bx>.x<u)5i)irovTxi,  XXI  lint  xripiSo>.aiOv  ixijiij 
xuTOu;,  XXI   xA.>.xj-);o-oi/TXi-      Xv  il    o  xutoj  |4,    xal 

TX    IT*]  (TOU  OUX    iXXli'sJ/OuTt.* 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
works  of  thine  hand.s.  They  shall  perish,  but 
thou  remainest :  and  they  slftill  all  wax  old  as  doth 
a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them 
up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail. 

Heb.  ii.  6-8. 

Tl  lO-TIv  xvSpaijro,-,  oTi  niftvr.Tr.ll  XUTOU  ;  t\  UlOf 
xi>jpu;rou,  oTi  ijrio-xi,-7T>i  xutov  ;  H^xttuxtx;  xutoii 
/Jpx^u  Tl  -uxp'  ayyiKnuf  Jc;>i  xxi  Ti/tit  la-Tiif  xvio. 
<rxf  xuTOK,  XXI  xxjiTTr,<rx(  xutcw  isri  tx  ipj-x  Taiir 

;(!ipiuV  rOU'  TTXVTSt  U^TITtfJ*'  UCTOXXTa,  TKe  VoSai» 
XUTOU. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  7  or 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  himl  Thou 
madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;  thou 
crowncdst  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and  didst 
set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands:  thou  hast 
put  all  tilings  in  subjection  under  his  feet. 


152.    Psal.  xxii.  23.  (22.  of  English  version.) 

:  iVSnM  'ynp  ^1^3  'nsS  iDiy  moDX 

I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren  :  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise  thee. 


153.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 

^b-jnj  le'N  Dn'?>ni  ^3JN  run  nS  ^n'<^p^ 

I  will  look  for  him. — Behold,  I  and  tlie  children 
which  the  Loiu>  bath  given  mc. 


PsaL  xxii,  22.  Heb.  ii.  12. 

^myifTiiftat  TO  ovo/tx  o-ou  toi{  »7iX.^oi;  ftov  fv  XvayyiKM  to  ovo^x  (tou  toij  x^sXfOi;  ^eu"  ic 

ftttrty  ixxKyitrixf  '\jftvy^Tji  Tl.  fttff-(o  iXxKntrix^  vf^vtiiraj  Tt. 

I  will  declare  thy  name  to  my  brethren  :  in  the  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  piy  brethren :  in 

midst  of  the  congregation  I  will  siiig  praise  to  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  praise  unto 

thee.  tliee. 


Heb.  ii.  13. 

lya  XXI  TX  Eyai   KTO.uxi   srirroiSiof  i>r'  xuTcu. — l5ou  eym  xxi 

TX  vrxtStu  X  /<oi  iS'jiXiv  0  ©lo;. 

And  I  will  trust  in  him.    Here  am  I,  and  the        I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.    Behold  I  and  the 
children  whom  God  hath  given  me.  children  which  God  hath  given  me. 


Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 

Cxi  5ri3-0i5aJ5  irojuxi  iw'  xvtiu,     l^c 
i^ix  X  ftot  i^wxiv  6  &tog. 


151.  •  Psal.  xcv.  7—11. 

0333S  its'pn-'7.s'   :  ijjDsrn  iSp3-DN  Dvn 
DS'nnN  >:iDJ  nc«  :  -\3-\d3  hdd  dv3  n3'nn3 
nn3  tapN  niv  d>v3-in  :  ^Spo  intdj  'Ji:n3 
:  '3nT  lyTi-NV  oni  on  33'?  >j?n  op  icni 
:  'nniJc-^N  ]iN3'-a«  ^flN3  ■>nj!3rj— icn 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  heart,  us  in  the  provocation,  ami  as  in  the 
day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness  :  when  your 
fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  saw  my 
work.  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this 
generation,  and  said.  It  is  a  people  that  do  err 


Heb.  iii.  7—10. 

Sil^uipov,  ixK  THf  ^luviu  XUTOU  xxou(ri|Ti,  ftl  irxKii- 
puvijTi  TX{  xxpSixj  ift'jjy.  i;  i»  Tcu  wxpx!T-ixpx(r^«i, 

KXTX   TUV   itfllfXV    TOU     H-HpX(r/UOU     IV    T  If     Ifl)/"?'"        Ou 

in-iipxo-xv  ftt  01   TXTfp»5  u^ujv,  iSoxi^xrxv  /tt^  xxi 

tijov  TX  Ipyx  ^OU  TIO-TXpxxOfTX  «T1|"  AlO  ■BpOff-aoJJ. 
6tT»  TIJ  yiVIX  IXIIVt)  XXI   IITTOV        All  •»XXI'U»VT«I   T( 

KxpJix-  xuTOi  Si  OUX  lyviovxv  rx(  oJou  ft'"'  'Uj 
uiftora  |y  r^  "fyi  Z^'",  "  mriXiua-oiTxi  ii;  ti|» 
xxTxn-xuo-iv  ju'ju. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  ni5t 


Psal.  xcv.  7—11. 

Z>{;<tpOU,  IXVTIJf  ^WVIlf  XUTOU  XX0UO->lT|j  jU*J  CXKi] 
pUV^tTI  TX;  XXp^IXt  OiXWV,  Cu;  IV  TCU  -7Xp  XTTlX  pXT/XV, 
XXTX   TfiV     ii/tl^XV    TOU    ^iipXO-jUOU     IV   T  »|     tp}\/t{ff'        O^ 

l:rlipxo-xv  f*l  Oin-XTiplS  v/ttuv^  l^oxijxxo-xv,  xxi  li^Oy 

TX     ip>'X     /UOU.        TiTtrxpXXOVTX   IT»1    ■ypOtf-w%3lO*X    T(| 

^ivix  ixi4v>),  XXI  iijrx*  All  'StXxvujvtxi  Tq  xxpS'ix, 
XXI  XUTOI  OUX  lyvjiTxv  Tx;  oJouf  /uou-  '125  ui/iorx  ii> 
Tl)  Ofyi)  ItOM,  II  110-iX.iua-oyTxi  ii{  Tifv  xxTxn-xus-iv 

ft'"- 

To-day,  since  ye  have  heard  his  voice,  harden.  ... 

not  your  hearts  as  at  the  great  provocation, — as  your  hearts,  as  in  the  provocation,  in  the  day  of 

in  the  day  of  the  temptation  in  the  desert,  wliere  temptation  in  the  wilderness  ;  when  your  fathers 

your  fathers  tried  me ;  they  proved  me,  though  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  saw  my  works  forty 

they  had  seen  my  works.    Forty  years  1  was  in-  years.    Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  ihatgene- 

Bv..c.»i..M.,  c».,u  ==,..,  ..  .0  »  ,.^v,H'^  """•  ""  -'     censed  with  that  generation,  and  said.  They  do  ration,  and  .-said,  They   do  always  err  in  Iheir 

in  their  heart,  and  they  have  not  known  my     always  err  in  their  heart,  and  have  not  ktiown  my  hearts;  and  they  have  not  known  my  ways,    fco  I 

ways :  unto  whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  that  they     ways.    So  I  sware  in  my  wrath.  They  shall  not  aware  in  my  wrath.  They  shall  not  enter  into  my 

should  not  enter  into  my  rest.  enter  into  my  rest.  rest. ^ 

«  This  quotation  may  be  taken  either  from  E.xod.  x.\-.  12.  above  given,  or 
from  Deut.  v.  16.  which  nms  thus  : — Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  liays  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go  well  teith  thee  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  gireth  thee. 

»  It  will  be  seen  that  these  words  are  quoted  exactly  from  the  Septuagint 
of  Deut.  x-xxii.  43.  But  there  is  something  answering  to  them  in  the  He- 
brew. Some  other  additions  are  made  to  the  same  verse  which  are  not  in 
the  Hebrew.  •  (Scott)  • 


»  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  which  agrees  exactly  with 
the  Hebrew,  only  forOD^'jnn  (thou  shalt  change),  is  put  iK'^^n;  (thou shalt 
fold  7ip).  Some  manuscripts  of  this  epistle  have  KKXxin;  (thou  shalt 
change),  which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  version.  Dr.  Randolph, 
therefore,  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  original  reading,  both  in  the  psalm 
and  this  epistle  was  xwxluf.  It  is  so  in  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  in  the  clause  immediately  following,  all  copies  read  xxxxyn- 
I  f-oyTxi.    On  the  Quotations,  p.  42. 
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155.  Cen.  ii.  3. 

13  >3  ins*  v-\p'<\  'jjorn  dv^pn  o^rht*  td'I 
:  nrp'?  a^rht*  n-o— >»«  maxSn-'ysD  hois' 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it ;  because  that  in  it  he  hath  rested  from  all  his 
woric  which  God  had  created  and  made. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 


[Paht  I.  Chap.  V. 


Gen.  ii.  3.  ,  Heb.  iv.  4. 

Kxi  fuKoynertv  i  ©fo;  t))v  if/iifnv  txv  iiSo/tifV,  %ai  IU<  K«T«a-«u9-«v  i  ©toj  <y  tj  >i/uif k  Tf  iZSofti)  otsr* 

iiyixrav  ocwtjjv  oTi  «v  aurp  K»Tt7rxvtrsv  utto  ttxvtvv     fr»VTiav  xvtv  fpyuiv  otwTOu.i 
Tw*'  tfywv  xxjTOVj  wv  lip^xTO  0  ©(05  -sroitja-ai, 

A^d  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallovred        And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day  from  all  hi« 
it ;  because  on  it  he  rested  from  all  these  works    works, 
of  his,  which  God  had  taken  occasion  to  make. 


156. 


Psal.  ex.  4. 


Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedec. 


Heb.  V.6. 


Psal.  ex.  4. 

Zv  I's^fv;  ((;  TOy  dtuvct  xsTtt  Ti)V  T»{iv  MiX%iT(> 
Jix.  Si 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of       Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melclusedek.  Melchisedec. 


157.  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  I.ord 

that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiply- 
ing I  will  multiply  thy  seed. 


Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

AsyuVy  KxT*  ifixurov  lufitarXj  Ksysi  Kvpio$* — ^'H 
/j>iv  luKoymv  eu^oyH''''"'  ^',  »«'  ttKh^vvuv  7rKii$vva> 

TO    (TTTSpfjiX  (TOO. 

Saying,  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord, 
— with  blessings,  I  will  indeed  bless  thee  ;  and  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  abundantly. 


Heb.  vi.  13,  14. 

©«0f ojyitoo-i  x«6'   exuTOv,  \iyiov     'H  fiift 

tv\oyuiv  ivKoy^arot  O'f,  xai  vK^Suvuv  'uK^Qwot  vt. 

God sware  by  himself,  saying,  Surely, 

blessing,  I  will  bless  thee  ;  and  multiplying,  I  will 
multiply  thee. 


158.  Exod.  XXV.  40. 

And  look,  that  thou  make  them   after  their 
pattern,  which  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount. 


Exod.  XXV.  40. 

'OjiM,  voufnt;  xsro  toi>  tuxtov  rov  f>J'ii^/<ivov 
CO*  IV  Tfc)  ops*. 

See  that  thou  make  them  according  to  the 
pattern  shown  thee  on  this  mount. 


Heb.  viii.  5. 

'Opjt  y^P,  ^*t^*,  5'"0*»]0*»Jf  TTAVTtt  XXTfii  TOV  tvmv 
TOV  Sll%ilVTX  0"0*  tv  Ttfi  ope*. 

For,  See,  saith  he,  that  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  tho 
motuit. 


159.  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34. 

nnaa  n'?  :^tf^^  n>n3  mini  n^a-pNi  'jNitfi 
ON'Xin'?  oiia  "'piinn  ova  onuK-nM  ti-o  ie'.s 
'JJN1  ^nna-pN  non  nDn— iifN  onxn  V'^'<d 
n3N  itfx  nnan  PNt  ^3  :  nw-oxj  d3  'p'7y3 
^ppj  nin^-ONj  onn  d^d'ti  nns  SNiiy^  P'>3-pN 
Dn"?  'P"ni  nj3P3J<  Da*?-"?];!  oanpa  <p-\ip-px 
»•>»  nip  nn'?''  xSi  :  oj?*?  'S-vn^  noni  DinVN*? 
»3  nin^-pN  ^y■^  -idn'?  I'PvS-ps  ly^Ni  inyvpN 
*3  niiT-DW  a'jnj— i;n  oj-jpa'?  '•pin  ij)t  0*713 
:mj?-T3rN  n*?  opxtanSi  dji;;'?  n'?DN 


Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  according 
to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in 
the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  to  them, 
saith  the  Lord).  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  will  write  it  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord  :  for  they  shall  all  know 
me  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  saith  the 
Lord  :  for  1  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  wiU 
remember  their  sin  no  more. 


Jer.  xxxi.  31—34. 

IJou,   f;jUep«(   gp3J0VT»*,   ^UTi   KuptO;,  XOS*  ^lO6Sl40*O. 

fccc*  TO)  o*xb;    I(rpcc>iX  x»*  Tftj  o*x<^  louSx  Stx^rtxi^v 

KXtViiV  OV   X=6T«  TtJV    5"*  »&>)XJ)l'   *J  V  SiX^ifliiV   TO*S   TJU-. 

Tjixirtv  KUToji',  (V  iiititpa  iwiKiciofiivov  ^ou  T>);  %i*po; 
auTiuK,  i^xyxyitv  tturous  ix  yy^i  Aiyvimv  ot» 
ocvTO*  oux  ivtfji.itvxv  tv  T>]  ^*Mdt)X»]  /«ou,  xee*  tyttt  vii^t* 
K>\Tx  itoTwi',  ^>|T*  Kup*05'  'Ot*  auTff  )]  S^x^^r^^  fiQv^ 
ViV  Jioedjjtro/***  TCf)  o*xty  IrpKjtX,  fttrx  t«j  fjjuc^oe; 
iyLtivxq^  9»]a**  Kup*o;'  iiSovi  Smirui  vo^ou^^ou  £*>  t>|v 

SiXVOtXV    MUTMV,  X0(*    iTT*    %X^SlXi   MUTWV  yfX'^ut  XV* 

TOuj-xte*  lo-o/ixi  teuTO*;  E*;  ©eok,  x«*  kuto*  to-ovTKt 
juo*  e*5  \xov,     K«*  ou  fii\  5"»Ja^ai(r*y  exao'TOs  tov  9ro. 

^*T>IV8  auTOO  X«*  ixMO-T05  TOV  xSl>.<^OV  «VT0O,  X.f- 
>'WV,  FvwS*  TOV  KupiOv'  OT*  JTCCVTfiff  S*5'>JT0UO-*  jU£,  »;T0 

/uixpou  auTttPV  »«)f  ^t^^aXou  «utwv  ot*  ikeoig  ta-o/jtxi 
Tce*;  ix^(x*M*$  ecurwv,  xcc*  rwv  x/txpriuv  xvTwv  ou 
JU)|  /ivyirSuj  £T<. 

Behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  the  Lord, 
when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand 
to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt.  Because  they  did  not 
abide  by  this  covenant  of  mine,  therefore  I  took 
no  care  of  them,  saith  the  Lord.  For,  this  is  my 
covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel :  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
adapt  my  laws  to  their  understandings,  and  write 
them  on  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people ;  and  they  shall  no  more 
teach  every  man  his  yeWojo-citizen,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord ;  for  au 
will  know  rae  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  of 
them ;  for  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  iniquities, 
and  no  more  remember  their  sins. 


Heb.  viii.  8—12. 
IJoo,  vifiipxt  ipp^ovT»i,  Kiyit  KupiOf,  xsti  rvvri}.!- 

ff-M   ETT*    TOV     0*XOV     iTfiXt^K    KXt     ITTt     TOV     0*XOV     lovix 

Stxd^KtiV  x»*viiv'  OU  xwTce  T(]v  SixdnK^v  J)V  «9T0*HO"«* 
T0*5  ;r»Tp«o-*v  eeurcov,  £v  Kfttfix  E?r*\oeSo/«tvou  f*ou 
riS  Xyfi  "uTcuv,  Ejaj'ays*v  ituTOuj  <x  >-))5  Aiyu»-. 

TOO'     OT*     «UTO*     OUX    tvtfUiVXV     iV    Tl]     ^*acdHX»|    JUOU, 

xxyw  VifiiK^<rx  xvrttiv^  Ktyii  Kup*oj-  'Ot*  «yT»]  f| 
$isc9>;xi),  i|v  Sixiiiiro[ixt  rw  o»xto  IrpstijA.  itira  tmj 
v\[jtifxi  EXi*vxff,  Ktyn  Kup*05*  Jt^ous  vojuov$  /*5g  e*; 
T>)v  ^*eevo*»v  ccotcuv,  xx*  ett*  xccp^cc;  eevTwv  ifl**- 
yfx-^ta  aoTOUf  xa*  itro/^xi  otuTO*;  115  ©eov,  x»*  «o- 
TO*    EO-ovT«*    /iov    £*5   Kxov   Kxt   Ou    ^»j    J*5"*5«>o-*v 

EXXCTOf  TOV  •crX)lT*OV»  MUTOU,XX*    EXaTTOJ  TOV  X$tK* 

^ov    ceoTOu,    KiyuiVj  FvcuS*   tov   Kuptov  ot*    'cravTf; 

nSt]<rOVTt  fiSj  X-7T0  f^ttxpOV  XVTtuV  BMi  /J.6yx\OV  OCUTWV* 
OT*  (\EW(  ta-O/iXt  T«*5  U^iKtXt;  CCUTtoV,  XXI  Toil* 
»/4XpT*CtiV  OCUTOUV  [XSC*  TCUV  XVOfitaiV  CCUTWv]*  OU  ftlf 
fitv^trSuo  fiT*.6 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to 
the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the 
day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  because  they  continued 
not  in  my  covenant,  and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith 
the  Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord.  1  will  put  my  laws  in  their  mind,  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people :  And  they  shall 
not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  :  for  all 
shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  For 
1  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and 
their  sins  [and  their  iniquities]*  will  I  remember 
no  m'ore. 


160.                        Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Exod.  xxiv.  S.  ,          Heb.  ix.  20. 

D3D!7  nin>  P13  ItfX  P13  TOT  rUT  '    '*""  ^''  "''"*  ^""^  Sixiyixus,  if;  SuSito  Kup*osa-pos  ^    Touto  to  aiftx  T)ts  J*»e>i«>is,  iis  EviTt*\«(ro«  grpo; 

Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament,  which  Go«l 

LoM)  hath  made  with  you.  Lord  hath  made  with  you.  hath  enjoined  unto  you. 


Psal.  xl.  6—8. 
©u(r*«v   x«i    jrpoo-^opxv  oux   >i5t\yirxg,  <raifc»  St 

«T»jpT*(rw  ^0*'       '  OKoxxVTWfCX   XC4*    TTtpt    xflXpTtX^ 

ux    ))Ti)0-af.     Tote   E*5rov   iSou,  »|xcu  (ev  xi:fxKiSi 
'pVk     njlXVPIB'y'?      :  >Sy      3in3     -ItJO-pSjOa     f'SA.'ou    yiypxTr-rxi    jrsp*    e^ou)    tou    7rOit,<rxt    to 

AlK>l/iX    O-OU,    0    ©so;  jltOU,     ))Sou/.)(Sl)V,   XXt    TOV    VOjUOy 
O-OO   EV  fASTbl  T»]g  X«pJ*«;  ^OU. 


IGl.  Psal.  xl.  7—9.  (6—8.  of  English  version.) 

nSij;  1'?  pn3  q^jin  nxen  nV  nnjDi  nai 
'PNa-njn    >mD!<    ?n    :  n'^Nc  Nt"?   r-iNDni 


•>j?D  iipa  ^p^1P1  ipxon 


Heb.  X 

©un»v   xee*   tfpoo-^opxv 

XoeTlipT*^!!,  jKOI-    'OXOXaUT 


5-7. 

OUX  t^QeKtiTX^j    cwfix  Si 

fixrx  xxt  i7ip*  xftxprtxi 

vSoxifu-xg,    Tote  sisrov'    I$ou,  itxoi  (cv  xi^xKtSt 

3*€\*0U     ysypXTTTXi     •ETEpI     ijUOu)     TOU      VOt^TXtj     0 

©E05,  TO  i^iKyi/ta  irov.i 


'  This  is  an  abridgment  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew. 

5  For  E;ro*>tTx,  some  MSS.  and  the  quotations  of  this  verse  by  Chrysos- 
toni,  Tbeodoret,  Photius,  and  Theophylact,  read  StxStfi>tv  with  the  Septua- 
gint. 

»  For  jrXiiTiov,  eighteen  MSS.,  four  ofwhich  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
seven  editions,  both  the  Syriac  versions,  and  also  the  Arabic,  Coptic,  and 
Armenian  versions,  besides  two  MSS.  of  the  Old  Italic  (Latin)  version, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Johannes  Damascenus,  and  Augustine,  all  read 
sroxiriiv,  which  agrees  with  the  Sepfuagint,  and  is  received  by  Griesbach 
into  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  genuine  reading. 

*  The  words  between  brackets  are  omitted  in  some  MSS. 

'  This  long  quotation  i.s  in  general  made  from  the  Septuagint,  though  with 
several  verbal  differences,  which  will  be  easily  observed  on  collation,  but 
which  do  not  affect  the  meaning,  though  they  seem  to  imply  that  the  apostle 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  Septuagint.  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  he 
had  that  translation  in  his  thoughts,  because  he  exactly  quotes  it,  where  it 
diff'ers  most  materially  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  is,  almost 
throughout  this  passage,  a  close  version  of  the  Hebrew ;  but,  instead  of  the 
clause,  which  in  our  authorized  English  translation  is  rendered— a«AoMg/t 
/  teas  a  husband  to  them,  the  Septuagint  reads,  xa*  syw  ttftiKucrx  uut^v, 
therefore  I  took  no  care  of  them  ;  which  lection  is  followed  by  the  apostle. 
Whether  the  Hebrew  was  then  read  difl'erently,  as  Dr.  Randolph  and  other 
learned  men  suppose,  or  whether  the  apostle  did  not  think  the  diff"erence  so 
material  as  to  interrupt  his  argument  on  account  of  it,  others  must  deter- 
mine. Another  variation  is,  that  the  Hebrew  has  the  preterite  in  one  place, 
where  the  Septuagint  has  tho  future,  SiSnv;  Suiroi,  Itcillput,  &c.    But  the 


Hebrew  should  doubtless  be  read  with  what  the  gi-ammarians  term  the 
conversive  vau,  and  be  understood  in  a  future  sense,  as  the  context  requires 
(which  both  before  and  after  speaks  of  a  new  and  future  covenant) ;  as  it  is 
also  rendered  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  ; 
and  as  twenty  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  read  it- 
See  hisDissertatioGeneralis,  §66.    (Dr.  Randolph,  Scott.) 

«  For  EV£TE*\»To  the  first  of  the  apostolic  constitutions  (which,  although 
claiming  apostolical  antiqqify,  are  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century)  reads  SuSs  withtne  Septuagint. 

■•  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  with  a  little  variation  ;  but 
although  the  general  meaning  is  the  same,  they  are  widely  different  in 
verbal  expression  in  the  Hebrew.  David's  words  are,  '7  P'13  D'JIH 
aznayim  carita  ti,  which  we  translate,  my  ears  hast  thou  opened;  but  they 
might  be  more  properly  rendered,  my  ears  hast  thou  bored;  that  is,  Thou 
hast  made  Me  thy  servant  for  ever,  to  dwell  in  thine  own  house  :  for  the 
allusion  is  evidently  to  the  custom  mentioned  Exod.  xxi.  2~,  &c.  "If  thou 
buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall 
go  out  free  :  but  if  the  seventh  shall  positively  say,  I  love  my  master,  &c. 
I  will  not  go  out  free,  then  his  master  shall  bring  him  to  the  door-post,  and 
shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever." 
But  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Septuagint  and  the  apostle  should  take  a 
meaning  so  totally  different  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew?  Dr.  Kennicott 
has  a  very  ingenious  conjecture  here  :  he  suj)poses  that  the  Septuagint  and 
apostle  express  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  stood  in  the  copy  froni 
which  the  Greek  translation  was  made ;  and  that  the  present  Hebrew  text 
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Burntofrerir>3  and  sinofrering  hast  thou  not 
required.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  :  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  ine :  I  dehght  lo  do 
thy  will,  O  my  God,  yea  thy  law  Is  within  my 
heart. 


162.  Dcut.  xxxii.  35.  (38.of  Englisli  version.) 

1DJ7  mni  \iV~'>D 
The  LoBD  shall  judge  his  people. 

163.  Ilab.  ii.  3, 4. 

miyNS  n"?!)]?  run  :  inN^  kS  ht  Na"0 
:  n>n>  in:iDe<3  pnxi  i3  wo: 

For  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time  ;  but 
at  the  end,  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie  :  (hough  it 
tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come,  it 
will  not  tarry.  Heboid,  his  soul,  which  is  lifted 
up,  is  not  uprighi  in  him :  but  the  just  shall  live 
by  his  faith. 

t&l.  Oen.  xlvli.  31 

:  n:3Dn  b'n-\-'?j;  SKnif'  innif m 

And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head. 


Sacrifice  and  ofTcrinj-.s  thou  ilidst  not  desire, 
but  thou  preparcilst  a  body  for  me.  Whole 
burnl-otferings,  and  offeriniis  for  sin  thou  didst 
not  require.  Then  1  said,  llehold  1  come  (in  the 
volume  of  a  book  it  is  written  respecting  me)  to 
perform,  O  my  God,  thy  will,  I  was  determined, 
even  that  law  of  thine,  within  my  heart. 

Dcut.  xxxii.  36. 

'Or*  xpii'ii  Kv^ios  Tov  Knov  ttuTOO, 

Because  the  Lord  will  judge  his  people. 
ITab.  ii.  3,  4. 

'On   «px»/'""i«    >l£",   «'•'    '"    I'll   Zf»»'»'1'     ^*>' 

For  he  will  assuredly  come,  and  will  not  fail. 
If  any  one  draw  back,  my  soul  hath  no  pleasure 
in  him.    Out  the  just  shall  hvo  by  faith  m  me. 


Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

K»»  VfifflKUVHTIV  IrfXnK  !»••  TO  »XfOV  TOU     «fi*ou 

And  Israel  bowed  down  on  the  head  of  his 

staff.* 


Sacrifice  and  ofTering  thou  wouidest  not,  but  a 
body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  In  burnt-oflTeriDgs 
and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleas  ire 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  (he  volume  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God. 


lleb.  X.  30. 

Kvpio;  xoivii  T^v  Koiiv  auTOu, 

The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people. 
Heb.  X.  37,  38.  (and  see  Rom.  I.  17.  Gal.  iil.  11.) 

"O  ifX*M""i  ''i",  "*'  ""  5CP"'"''     'O  ^'  i'«"'«« 

IK    VtTrtwi     ^^P|TtTX^^     K«l      l«V    u3rOTTIl>.l]T0t«,     OVK 
luiox*/  *|  ^vxn  /uou  IV  auTV.t 

For  yet  a  Utile  while,  and  lie  that  sliall  come, 
will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  Now  the  just  shall 
Ihe  bv  faith  :  but  if  anj^tnan  draw  back,  my  soul 
Shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him. 


Heb.  xi.  21. 
K«i  n-ftriKVYtiiriv  iwi  to  nxpovTiif  f«5Jou  avrew. 

And  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his 
staff.* 


165.  Prov.  iii.  11. 

:  innsina  }*pn-'?Ni  DNDn-'?N  'J3  nin»  noio 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  ; 
neither  be  weary  of  his  correction. 

166.  Josh.  i.  5.  (and  sec  Deut.  xxxi.  8.) 
I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 


167.  Psal.  cxviii.  6. 

The  Lord  is  on  my  side,  I  will  not  fear ;  what 
can  mail  do  unto  me  1 

m.  Uag.  ii.  6. 

o'D8'n-n«  c'piD  JN1  N^n  tapo  nnN  nip 

Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the 
heavens  and  the  earth. 

169.        Hos.  xiy.  3.  (2.  of  English  version.) 
8o  will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips. 


Prov.  iii.  11. 

Ti'i,  Ml  OPliyoipii  jraiilixf  Kujiiow,  f«>|Jl  IxXuOu  -jw* 
auTOu  i/.ij'XOjun'o;. 

My  son,  slight  not  the  correction  of  the  Lord ; 
nor  faint  when  reproved  by  hiin. 

Dcut.  xxxi.  8. 

Oux  xviio-ii  tri,  ouii  /ii  »■'  iJ-xetTaXisrif. 

[The  Lord] ....  will  not  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
tliee. 

Psal.  cxviii.  6. 

Ku(>io;  i/toi  /3oi|3o;,  xai  ou  (foZnitiro/i*'   Ti   a-Od). 

O-ll  ^01  ttvipjJTrOi. 

The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  uie. 

Hag.  ii.  6. 

Eti  ia-»J  lyai  o'iktui  to»  ovpxvoy,  xai  T))»  yi|». 

Yet  once  more,  I  will  shake  the  heaven  and  tlie 
earth. 

Hos.  xiv.  2. 


Heb.  xii.  5. 

Ti«    /uou,    ^i|    OKiywfii    jraiJiiaj    Kupiou,    fil'* 
»x>.vou  ujr'  avTOu  i>.iy%OA<«»»?. 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

Heb.  xiii.  5. 

Ov  tm  rt  Mvui,  evS'  ou  /4.*i  o*<  i^XBcrocXtvftf, 

I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 


And  we  will  render  to  thee  the  fruit  of  our  lips. 


Ilcb.  xiii.  6. 
Kupi9{  i/toi  /8o>i5o{,  XXI  ou  9o6i|9iio-o/txi  ti  iroii). 
e-ll  fi"  ttvipimroi. 

»    The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  me. 

Heb.  xii.'2S. 

Eti  ijrxj  lyia  o-iim  ou  /aovo»  tijv  yiif,  »KKx  xa< 

rov  oufxvov.* 

Yet  once  more  I  shake,  not  the  earth  only,  but 
also  heaven. 

Heb.  xiii.  15. 

A<     duTOu  cuK  Kvafifxi/uiv  dvrixv  aivtriuf  ii» 
Travrat  tcu  Bsai,  toutktti,  xapjrov  x,*'^""  i|Uo*.o- 

yOUVTCOf   TO)    OVS^iXT*    MUTOU.* 

By  him,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of 

f (raise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
ips,  confessing  (marginal  Tendering)  to  his 
name. 


170.  (Gen.  vi.  3.  5.  7) 


171.  Prov.  iii.  34. 


(Gen.  vi.  3—5. 1) 


Prov.  iii.  34. 

Kupio;   uTTiptt^xvoi;  ocvTiTxoro'iToii,  T«jriivof$  ^1 


James  iv.  5. 

ITpo;  ^tovov  13-170311  TO   n-viu/ix  i  xaraxiga-iv  iir 

The  spirit,  that  dwelletb  in  ub,  lusteth  to  envy. 
James  iv.  6. 

'O     ei05«    un-ipJI^XVOlS     «VT1T«0TJT«I,  T«B-HV51{ 
Jl  Jlja)»-1    %tlflv.1 


is  corrupted  in  the  word  D'JTN  aznayim,  ears,  which  has  been  written 
through  carelessness  for  nu  IK  az  gevah,  then,  a  body.  The  first  syllable 
W  az  THEN,  is  the  same  in  both ;  and  the  latter  OU  niwi,  which,  joined  to 
tN  az,  makes  O'JIN  aznayim,  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  niJ 
gevah,  BODY  :  i  nun,  being  very  like  J  gimel ;  \  yod  like  1  vau ;  and  n  he 
like  final  0  mem ;  especially  if  the  line  on  which  Ihe  letters  were  written  in 
the  MS.  happened  to  be  blacker  than  ordinary  (which  has  often  been  a 
cause  of  mistake)  it  might  have  been  easily  taken  for  the  under  stroke  of 
tlie  mem,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  corrupt  reading  :  add  to  this  the  root  ma 
carah  signifies  as  well  to  prepare,  as  to  open,  bore,  4*0.  On  this  supposition 
the  ancient  copy  translated  by  the  Septuagint,  and  followed  by  the  apostle, 
must  have  read  the  text  thus,  ^7  n^13  nU  IN  az  geva  carila  U ;  a-afia  Ji 
x«T.ipTio-u>  /*o.,  then  a  body  thou  hast  prepared  me :  thus  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Version  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  apostle,  will  agree  in  what  is  known  to 
be  an  indisputable  fact  in  Christianity  ;  namely,  that  Christ  was  incarnated 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  JEthiopic  has  nearly  the  same  reading  :  the 
Arabic  has  both,  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me,  and  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened.  But  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Vulgate,  agree  with  Ihe 
present  Hebrew  text ;  and  none  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott  and  De 
Rossi  have  any  various  reading  on  the  disputed  words.  (Ur.  A.  Clarke's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  note  on  Ilcb.  x.  o.) 

>  This  quotation  is  nearly  from  the  Septuagint,  with  which  the  version  of 
Aquila  agrees  :  and  as  both  the  apostle's  citation  and  that  version  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  Hebrew,  some  corruption  of  the  text  may  be  suspected. 
The  general  meaninsr,  however,  is  the  same. 

«  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  xlvii.  31., 
omitting  only  the  word  Israel,  "riie  variation  from  the  Hebrew  is  merely 
in  the  vowel  points  :  ntocn  a  bed,  the  Septuagint  read  ntjisn  a  staff.    And 

that  this  is  the  true  reading  seems  probable,  because  it  does  not  appear  that 
Jacob  was  then  confined  lo  his  bed,  and  because  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand what  can  be  meant  by  tcorshipping  or  bowing  himself  on  the  head  of 


his  bed.  In  the  other  reading  the  sense  is  pl^P:  Jacob  worshipped  God, 
and,  being  old  and  feeble,  supported  himself  by  leaning  on  the  tup  of  hia 
staff.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  45.) 

>  The  apostle  seems  purposely  to  have  varied  from  the  Septuagint,  in 
order  to  render  the  quotation  more  emphatical  and  suited  to  his  purpose. 
The  Septuagint  well  translates  the  Hebrew,  omitting  the  words  rendered  in 
our  version.  It  is  a  little  tchile.    (Scott.) 

«  This  is  not  properly  a  citation,  but  only  an  allusion  to  an  expression  in 
Hos.  xiv.  3.  The  phrase  xxpsrov  xi^*-""",  fruit  of  the  lips,  is  taken  from  the 
Septuagint.  In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  IJ^nDlf  onfi,  which  our  English  transla- 
tion and  the  Vulgate  version  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.  This  expression 
may  refer  primarily  to  the  sacrifices,  heifers,  calves,  <kc.  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  rowed  to  Jehovah  ;  so  that  the  calves  of  their  lips  were  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  had  promised.  From  the  apostle  and  Septuagint  rendering 
this  viord  fruit  (in  which  they  are  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions) it  is  evident  that  their  copies  read  'ID  (poby)  the  0  being  omitted ; 
and  thus  the  word  would  be  literally  /Vurt,  and  not  calves.  This  reading, 
however,  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  >fes.  hitherto  collated. 

»  This,  Dr.  Randolph  has  observed,  is  a  difficult  passage.  The  apostle  is 
generally  thought  to  refer  to  Gen.  vi.  3.  5.,  where  we  have  the  like  in  sense ; 
but,  in  expression,  the  apostle  differs  widely  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint.  Dr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Scott,  after  some  expositors,  think  it  <i 
general  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  not  a  direct  quotation  ; 
as  much  as  to  say,  it  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  spirit 
which  dwellelh  in  us  lusteth  to  envy,  and  is  prone  to  all  evil.  It  ought  how- 
ever to  be  observed,  that  many  eminent  critics,  as  Whitby,  Griesbach,  Mac- 
kiiighl,  &c.,  divide  this  verse  into  two  members,  which  they  read  and  point, 
interrogatively,  thus.  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  speaketh  in  vain? 
Doth  the  spirit,  which  dweUeth  in  us,  lust  unto  envy  t  Which  mode  ol 
pointing  removes  the  difficulty  at  once.    . 

«  Several  manuscripts,  editions,  and  the  Armenian  and  Sclavonic  ver- 
sions, read  Kupio?,  with  the  Septuagint. 

■>  This  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  only  putting '  O  eio;  instead  of  Kup.05. 
They  differ  from  the  HelKew,  with  which  the  Vulgate  agrees— t«M<fe< 
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Surely  he  scorneth  the  scomers,  but  giveth 
grace  unto  the  lowly. 

172.  Lev.  xi.  44. 
Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

173.  Isa.  xl.  6—8. 

:  d'jijj'?  aip>  u^'h'jn  lani y^t  bai  Txn 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodlineas  thereof 
w  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth, 


QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  Tfco  AMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 


[Part  I.  Chap.  V 


The  Lord  resisteth  the  proud,  but  he  giveth 
grace  unto  the  humble. 

Lev.  xi.  44. 

K«'    iyioi  iTia-Si,  on    iyiof  iijui  tya  Kufioj  i 

And  be  ye  holy,  because  I  the  Lord  your  God 
am  holy. 

Isa.  xl.  6—8. 

nota-»  »"»|>?  %opTot,  xot<  -axrx  Jogt«  avifiavov  uf 
avSof  %opTOu'  E^ijpiivS)!  0  X'f^'S,  x«"  to  awflof 
ii,i7rtirt.     To  J«  ^t|A»»  tou  ©fou  ii/tiuv  ftii/si  iij  to» 

All  flesh  is  grass  ;  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  a 
flower  of  grass.    The  grass  is  withered,  and  the 


God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto 
the  humble. 

1  Pet.  i.  16. 

'A)-iot  yiveo-St,!  Jti  lyai  iyioiti/ti. 

Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 


IPet.  i.24,  25. 

AiOTi  srgtrce  (rcepj  u'5  XopTOf,  xai  TrsTa  Jcja 
etvfifiujTOu  tl{  aviii  %opTOu-  Ej>ipxv5;(  0  SiOfTOf,  xxi 
TO  ctvdo;  oeuTov  £^i;rio-fl;      To   Si  j>i>if*ot  Kupiov  juivii 

For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of 
man  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The  grass  withereth, 


the  flower  fadetti :  ."..7.   But  the  word  of  our     flower  fallen  ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  endureth     and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away  :  but  the  word 
God  shall  stand  fast  for  ever.  forever.  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 


174.  Isa.  xxvii).  16. 

nmn  mp'  njB  jna  pN  pN  f^xa  id^  <jjn 


IJo 


.y« 


X.<flo 


Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

,  Bxpoyujv.Kioi.,  evTi^ov,  fij  t« 
6  'ciio-reuujv  00  ^8  xo6T«»(r%uv6jt. 

Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  iBehoId  I  lay  for  the  foundation  of  Sion,  a  stone 
tried  stone,   a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  of  inestimable  worth,  a  chosen  precious  corner- 
foundation  ;  he  ihat  believeth  shall  not  make  stone  for  the  foundations  of  it :  and  he  who 
baste.  believeth  shall  not  be  ashamed. 


voKvnKi.  £x\£x 


1  Pet.  ii.  6.  (and  see  Rom.  ix.  33.) 

iJoo,  Ti6>ii«i  IV  Eicuv  \i6oi'  axpoycunte>o»,  ixX.fx- 
TOv,  ivTifiOf  xai  0  ^iTTivaiv  eyr'  auTW  ou  ftti  xartii. 
<r%uv8it. 

Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect, 

Erecious ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not 
e  confounded. 


i75. 


Exod.  xix.  6. 

trnp  1^i^  d^jpis  na'jDD  vrnn  onNi 


Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and 
en  holy  nation. 


176. 


Isa.  lii.  9. 

V03  nniD  nSi  ntfp  Dcn-N"? 


Because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was 
any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 


Exod.  xix.  6. 

'Tyusij   Jj  iiriirSi   /jtot   0»o-<>.eiov  hfXTivftct,    x«i 
eflvo;  Uytov, 

And  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  royal  priesthood,  and 
an  holy  nation. 

Isa.  liii.  9. 

AvO/Cl«y  OUX  «!TOI))0-£V,    OuJs   SoKOV  fV  TO)    rTC/iXXt 
«UTOU. 

He  committed  no  iniquity,  nor  practised  guile 
with  his  mouth. 


'Tfiii;  Si 


1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

ficcnKticiv  iifXTivftct,  (Svof  iyioy. 


But  ye  are a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 

nation. 

IPet.ii.  22. 
*0;  x/itafrictv  oux  iTTOtiitriVj  ovSi  EupE^)]  SoKOf  iv 
TOl  trro/^XTi  ctuTOu. 

Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth. 


t77.  Isa.  liii.  5. 

With  hia  stripes  we  are  healed. 


Isa.  liii.  5. 

Tiu /tcuXwn'i  ctuTOu  >||UEi;  ix6>iftiv. 

By  his  bruises  we  are  healed. 


1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

Ou  ru  fiui\oj7rt  eevTou  4«9jjte, 

By  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed. 


.78.  Psal.  xxxiv.  13—17.  (12—16  of  English  ver- 
sion.) 

:  ax2  niNi'y  D'o>  anx  D"n  Tonn  tP'Nn"'D 
V\o  niD  :  noiD  nam  T'nDB'i  jnra  yw'y  ixj 
r-im->   ly^    :  inoTii   qiVb'   irpa   aio-nsyj?! 
y\  ^i^ya  nin>  'js  :  DnyiB'-'?N  vjts<i  D'pnx"'7N 

What  man  desircthlife,  andloveth  many  days, 
that  he  may  see  good  t  Keep  thy  tongue  from 
evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile.  Depart 
from  evil  and  do  good ;  seek  peace  and  pursue  it. 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.  The  face  of  the 
Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil. 


Psal.  xxxiv.  12—16. 

Tij  iTTtv  av5f(jj7rog  0  ^i\(av  ^(«»]v,  xyxyruiVj  vi/j^spxi 
iSiiv  xyxSx^  •  tlxutrov  t*)v  yK<*io-<rxv  <rou  xtto  xotxou, 

XXI   %E1\>|    TOU  TOU  /U))   KxKviO-XI   SoKCiV  £XX>.1V0V    '«!rO 

xt*KOu,   xxi    7roiy\(rov   xyxSov  ^vjtijtov    Eipjjvtjv,  xxt 

SilAl^QV  XUTtJV'       OlfSxKfAOt   KupiOU    S^t    StXxlOUi^   XXI 
WTX  CCUTOU  itg  Slf^TtV  UVTU)V"U ^OTajTrOV  Si  KupiOU   ITTt 

TTOtovvrxq  xxxx. 

What  man  soever  desireth  life,  and  loveth  to 
see  good  days  ?  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and 
thy  lips  from  speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil 
and  do  good ;  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous  ;  and  his 
ears  are  open  to  their  prayer.  But  the  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil. 


1  Pet.  iii.  10—12. 

'O  yxf  Si\wv  foitii'  uyx^xv,  xxt  iSeiv  yi/iifxf 
uyxSxs,  vxvtrxToi  tiji/  yKairrxv  kutou  cea-o  xxxou, 
xot*  3Cfi/.tj  aurou  TOU  ju>i  \x\^l^xt  SoKov'  ixxKivxTia 
«!T0  xKxou,  XKi  !roi>|(r«T<u  xyxSov  ^>|Ti)o-«eT»  E<pi)i'>;i', 

X«l  Jllo^KTW    KUTVJV       'OtI    oi  OfSxKfiOt    XupiOU   tSTI 

S txxioug^  xxt  cuTX  wuTOu   lig  SiyiTtv   xvTiuV  wpOff*w» 
TTOv  Si  uptou  iTTi  TTO Kivvrxg  xxxx. 

For  he  that  will  love  life  and  see  good  days,  let 
him  refr^  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that 
they  speflr  no  guile.  Let  him  eaBhew  evil  and  do 
good;  let  him  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  For  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  hta 
ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers  :  but  the  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil. 


179.  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

:  wnpn  inn  nwas 

Neither  fear  ye  their  fear  ;  nor  be  afraid. 
Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself 


Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

Tow  Se  (poSou  auTou  ou  /^.i   ifo6>]S))T£,  ouje  /iij  t»- 
pa%9>IT£.      Kupiov  aUTOV  XytXTXTl, 

Be  not  ye  terrified  with  the  fear  of  him,  nor  dis- 
mayed.   Hallow  the  Lord  himself. 


1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 

Toil  Je  (f  oSov  XUTtuv  /ill  lfO?>l5l)TS,  ^tjJe  TB<p«xfli|Tf. 
Kupiov    Si   TOV  QlOV  xytXTXTl,^ 

And  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be 
troubled,  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your 
hearts. 


180. 
Love  covereth  all  sins. 


Prov.  X.  12. 

:  nans  a^n  D"';jB'B-'7a  Sj?i 


Prov.  X.  12. 

HxvTxg     01    T0U5    fiij    ^iKovitxovvTxg    xxKvttth 
^iKix. 

But  friendship  covereth  all  them  who  are  not 
contentious. 


]  Pet.  iv.  8. 

*Ot*  VI  uyxTTS  xQ£\u^£i  yrKiiSog  xfsapTtuv.3 

For  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins. 


181.  Psal.  ii.  9. 

:  DXfljn  -ixv  iSaa  Vna  taaca  ay\n 

Thou  Shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  thou 
Shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


Psal.  ii.  9. 

IToi^otvEi;  iXUTOu;  iv  pxSJw  o-iJijpK'  <£{  o-xeuoj  xs- 
(i%f>.tiM(  trvvT/n^iig  xuTovg. 

Thou  Shalt  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  thou 
Shalt  break  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


Rev.  ii.  27. 

Xxi  yratfixvit  auTOug  iv  ^xZSm  ctSi\^x*  wff  T« 
0"XEuv)  rx  xipxjuixx  a-vvrpi^iTXi.* 

And  he  shall  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  as  a 
potter's  vessel,  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers. 


illiisores,  he  will  scorn  the  scorners.  The  Arabic  version  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint— 7-c67'6^e<  superbis,  he  will  resist  the  proud.  The  Syriac  version 
renders  it  destruet  irrisores,  he  will  destroy  the  scorners ;  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase— ;7fatsorps  propellet,  he  will  drive  away  the  scorners.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  this  difference ;  nor  is  it  wortli  while  to  attempt  it :  the 
sense  is  much  the  same,  as  the  proud  and  the  scorners  are  equivalent 
expressions  in  Scripture  language.    (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  46.) 

•'v.^u^®^^'  '^^*'  three  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  read  eo-eo-Se, 
With  the  Sei)tuagint ;  which  reading,  though  inferior  to  that  in  the  received 
text,  Gnesbach  considers  as  not  to  be  disregarded. 

»  Both  ttii3  quotation  and  the  Septuagint  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew ; 


but  the  word  xvtmv  {their),  which  is  used  by  St.  Peter,  seems  to  give  the 
sense  better  than  the  singular  ^utou  (Ms)  of  the  Septuagint.  The  original 
Hebrew  (which  is  Jehovah  Sabaot/i,  Lord  of  Hosts)  will  admit  of  either. 
(Scott.) 

3  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and  widely  different  from  the 
Septuagint ;  only  for  all  sins,  the  apostle  has  the  multitude  of  sins.  The 
Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  differ  strangely  from  each  other. 
(Dr.  Randolph,  Scott.) 

*  This  is  nearly  a  quotation  of  the  Septuagint  (which  exactly  translate* 
the  Hebrew),  the  person  only  being  altered  from  the  second  to  the  third. 
(Dr.  Randolph,  Scott.) 


Sect.  I.  §  2.] 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  QUOTATIONS. 
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^  2.    CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE   QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE   HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  New 
Testament  may  be  arranged  under  the  nine  followinfr  classes: 
viz.  I.  Quotations  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew ; — 
II.  Those  which  agree  nearly  with  the  Hebrew  ; — III.  Quo- 
tations, agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  sense^  but  not  in  words ; 
— IV.  Such  as  give  the  general  sense ; — V.  Quotations, 
which  are  taken  from  several  passages  of  Scripture ; — 
VI.  Quotations  dffTcring  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with 
the  Septuagint ; — VII.  Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  adilTcrcnt  reading  in  the  Hebrew,  or  that  the  apostles 
unclerstood  the  words  in  a  sense  difibrcnt  from  that  expressed 
in  our  Lexicons; — VIII.  Passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
seems  to  be  corrupted ; — and,  IX.  Passages  which  are  not 
iiroperly  citations,  out  mere  references  or  allusions. 

I.  Quotations  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. 


■lo.  Chap,  and  Ven«  of  O.  T. 

3.  Hos.  xi.  1.  -    agrees  with 

7.  Deut.  viij.  3.  - 

9.  Deut.  vi.  IG.  • 

12.  Isa.  liii.  4. 

13.  Ilos.  vi.  C. 
21.  Lev.  xix.  18.  • 

ai.  Psol.  cxviii.  22, 23. 

27.  Psal.  ex.  1.      • 

30.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  - 

31.  Psal.  xxii.  2.    • 

32.  Isa.  liii.  12.  - 
3-1.  Lev.  xii.  8. 
30.  Psal.  lxi.x.  10.  - 
40.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 
42.  Psal.  liii.  1.  - 
4C.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  - 

50.  Psal.  cix.  8.    - 

51.  Oen.  xxii.  18.  • 
fw.  Psal.  ii.  1,2.     - 
M.  Psal.  ii.  7. 
C9.  Exod.  xxii.  27. 

75.  Psal.  V.  10.      - 

76.  Psal.  cxl.  4.  • 
79.  Psal.  xx.Yvi.  2. 
SO.  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2. 

81.  Gen.  xvii.  5.  - 

82.  Gen.  xv.  5.  • 

83.  Psal.  xliv.  22.  - 
81.  Gen.jcxi.  7.  - 

86.  Gen.  xxv.23.  • 

87.  Mai.  i.  2,  3.      ■ 

88.  E.xocl.  xxxiii.  19. 

89.  Exod.  ix.  16.  - 
96.  Lev.  xviii.  5.    • 

no.  Psal.  Uix.  10.  • 
111.  Psal.  xviii.  50. 
113.  Psal.  cxvii.  1.  • 
115.  Isa.  lii.  15. 
119.  Job  V.  13. 

121.  Deut.  XXV.  4.   - 

122.  Exod.  xxxii.  6. 
124.  Ps.-il.  xxiv.  1.  - 
Vir->.  Psal.  viii.6.  - 
1-27.  Isa.  xxii.  13.  - 
129.  Isa.  XXV.  8. 

131.  Psal.  cxvi.  10. 

132.  Isa.  xlix.  8.  - 
1.36.  Exod.  xvi.  18.  - 
137.  Psal.  cxii.  9.  - 
142.  Isa.  liv.  1. 
146.  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  - 
•48.  Psal.  civ.  4.  ■ 
•  19.  Psal.  xlv.  7,  8. 

151.  I'sal.  viii.  4—6. 

152.  Psnl.  xxii.  23.   . 

153.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 
1.55.  Gen.  ii.  3. 
1.57.  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17. 
162.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
161.  Gen.  xlvii.  31.  - 
165.  Josh.  i.5. 
172.  Lev.  xi.  44. 


II. 


Chap,  and  Verw  of  N.  T. 

Matt.  ii.  1.5. 

Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

Matt,  iv  7. 

Matt.  viii.  17. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

Malt.  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 
\  Matt.  xxi.  42.   Mark  xii.  10.  Luke 
?     XX.  17.  Acts  iv.  11. 
S  Matt.  xxii.  44.  Mark  xii.  30.  Luko 
t     XX.  42. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

Mark  xv.  28.    Luke  xxii.  37. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

John  ii.  17. 

John  X.  34. 

John  xii.  38.    See  Rom.  x.  16. 

John  xix.  24. 

Acts  i.  20. 

Acts  iii.  25. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

Acts  xiii.  33. 

Acts  xxiii.  5. 

Kom.  iii.  13. 

Kom.  iii.  13. 

Uom.  iii.  18. 

Horn.  iv.  7,8. 

Kom.  iv.  17. 

Rom.  iv.  18. 

Rom.  viii.  36. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

RoKi.  ix.  12. 

Rom.  ix.  13. 

Rom.  ix.  15. 

Rom.  ix.  17.  • 

Rom.  X.  5. 

Rom.  XV.  3. 

Rom.  XV.  9. 

Rom.  XV.  11. 

Rom.  XV.  21. 

1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 

1  Cor.  xV.  27. 

1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
2  Cor.  vi.  2. 

2  Cor.  viii.  15. 
2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
Gal.  iv.  27. 
Heb.  i.  5. 
Heb.  i.  7. 
Heb.  i.  8,  9. 
Heb.  ii.  6— a 
Heb.  ii.  12. 
Heb.  ii.  13. 
Heb.  iv.  4. 
Heb.  vi.  13,  14. 
Heb.  X.  30. 
Heb.  .\i.  21. 
Heb.  xiii.  5. 
1  Pet.  i.  16. 


Quotations  nearly  agreeing  with  t/ie  Hebrew. 

Tliese  correspond  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  though  not  so 
literally  as  those  in  the  preceding  class,  to  which  they  are 
almost  equal  in  number :  Thus, 


1.  Isa.  vii.  14.  nearly  agrees  with 
4.  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  - 
8.  Psal.  xci.  11,  12. 

10.  Deut.  vi.  13.    - 

11.  Isa.  ix.  1,2.     - 

16.  Isa.vi.  9,  10.    - 

19.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

2a  Exod.  XX.  12—16. 

25.  Exod.  iii.  6.     • 
Vol..  L 


Matt.  i.  23. 

Matt.  ii.  18. 

Matt.  iv.  6. 

Malt.  iv.  10. 

Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 
\  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.    Acts  xxviii.  26. 
?     Mark  iv.  12.    Luke  viii.  10. 

Matt.  xix.  5. 

Matt.  xix.  18,  19. 
5  Matt.  xxii.  32.  Mark  xii.  26.  Luke 
)     XX.  37. 
2T 


No.  Chap,  and  Vtne  of  0.  T. 

26.  Deut.  vi.  5.  nearly  agrees  with 

28.  Zech.  xiii.  7.  - 

.37.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  24. 

38.  Isa.  liv.  13.      - 

44.  Psal.  xii.  9.      • 

4.5.  Psal.  cix.  3.    - 

47.  Exod.  xii.  46.  • 

43.  Zech.  xii.  10.  • 

51.  Joel  lii.  I — 5.  - 

56.  Gen.  xii.  1. 

01.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2.  • 

07.  Isa.  xlix.  6.      - 

70.  Ilab.  ii.  4. 

71.  Isa.  lii.  5. 

72.  Psal.  Ii.  6. 
7.1.  Gon.  XV.  C.      • 
91.  Hos.  ii.  1.  (I.  10.  of  English 

Version) 
93.  Isa.  i.  9. 
91.  Isa.  viii.  14. 
95.  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  • 
9.8.  Isa.  lii.  7. 
99.  Psal.   xix.  5.  (4.  of  English } 
Version)       -  -  ■<, 

100.  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

101.  Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2.  - 

102.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

103.  1  Kings  xix.  18. 
107.  Deut.  xxxii.  25. 
lOS.  Prov.  XXV.  21,  22. 
112.  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  (43.  of  Eng 

lish  Version) 
lie.  Isa.  xxix.  14.    • 
118.  Isa.  xii.  13. 
120.  Psal.  xciv.  11.  - 
125.  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 
128.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
133.  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12. 

143.  Gen.  xxi.  10.     - 

144.  Psal.  ixviii.  19. 
14.5.  E.xod.  XX.  12.  . 
147.  Psal.  xcvii.  7.  • 
1.50.  Psal.  cii.  25—27. 
1.54.  Psal.xcv.  7—11. 

158.  Exod.  XXV.  40. 

159.  Jcr.  xxxi.  31.  34. 

160.  Exod.  xxiv.  8.  - 
167.  Psal.  cxviii.  6. 
173.  Isa.  xl.  6—8.    . 

175.  Exod.  xix.  6.    - 

176.  Isa.  liii.  9. 

177.  Isa.  liii.  5. 

178.  Psal.  xxxiv.  13—17. 

179.  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

180.  Prov.  X.  12.     . 

181.  Psal.  ii.  9. 


Chap,  and  V«r«e  of  N.  T. 
5  Matt.  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  30.  Luke 
(     X.  27. 

Malt.  xxvi.  31. 

John  vi.  .31. 

John  vi.  fo. 

John  xiii.  18. 

John  XV.  25. 

John  xix.  36. 

John  xix.  37. 

Acts  ii.  17.    (Sec  Rom.  x.  11.) 

Acts  vii.  3. 

Acts  vii.  49,  50. 

Acts  xiii.  47. 

Rom.  i.  17. 

Rom.  ii.  21. 

Rom.  iii.  4. 

Rom.  iv.  3. 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

Rom.  ix.  29. 

Rom.  ix.  33. 

Rom.  X.  16. 

Rom.  X.  18. 

Rom.  X.  19. 

Rom.  X.  20,  21. 

Rom.xi.  3 

Rom.  xi.  4. 

Rom.  xii.  19.    Heb.  x.  30. 

Rom.  xii.  20. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

1  Cor.  i.  19.      • 
1  Cor.  ii.  16. 
1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
Gal.  iv.  30. 
Eph   iv.  8. 
Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 
Heb.  i.  6. 
Heb.  i.  10-12. 
Heb.  iii.  7— 10. 
Heb.  viii.  5. 
Heb.  viii.  8— 12. 
Heb.  ix.20. 
Heb.  xiii.  6. 

1  Pet.  i.  21,  25. 
1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
1  PeU  ii.  22. 
1  Pel.  ii.  21. 
IPct.  iii.  10-12. 
1  Pel.  iii.  14,  15. 
1  Pet.  iv.  a 
Rev.  ii.  27. 


III.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  Sense,  but  not 
in  words. 


6.  Isa.  xT.  3—5. 


15.  Isa.  xiii.  1 — 4.  - 
17.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2. 
22   Zech.  ix.  9.      - 
23.  Psal.  viii.  3.     - 
29.  Zech.  xi.  13.    • 
33.  Exod.  xiii.  2.  - 
41.  Zech.  ix.9.      - 
43.  Isa.  vi.  9,  10.    • 
49.  Psal.  Ixix.  26.  - 
53.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 
59.  (see  Josh.  xxiv.  32.) 
74.  Psal.  xiv.  1—3. 
73r  Isa.  lix.  7,  8.     -        ^ 
85.  Gen.  xviii.  10.  • 
90.  Hos.  ii.  23. 
92.  Isa.  X.  22,  23.   - 

105.  Psal.  Ixix.  23,  24. 

109.  Isa.  xlv.  23.      - 

114.  Isa.  xi.  10. 

134.  Isa.  lii.  11, 12.  - 

139.  Gen.  xii.  3. 

140.  Deut.  xxvii  26. 
168.  Hag.  ii.  6. 


agrees  in  sense,  ; 
but    not     in  }   Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  and  Luke  iii.  46. 
words,  with 


Matt.  xii.  18—21. 
Matt.  xiii.  35. 
Mutt.  xxi.  5. 
MaU.  xxi.  16. 
MaU.  xxvii.  9, 10. 
Luke  ii.  23. 
John  xii.  15. 
John  xii.  40. 
Acts  I.  20. 
Acts  iii.  22,  23. 
Acts  vii.  16. 
Rom.  iii.  10—12. 
Rom.  iii.  15 — 17. 
Rom.  ix.  9. 
Rom.  ix.  25. 
Rom.  ix.  27,  2a 
Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 
Rom.  xiv.  11. 
Rom.  XV.  12. 
2Cor.  vi.  17. 
Gal.  iii.  8. 
Gal.  iii.  10. 
Heb.  xii.  26. 


IV.  Quotations  that  give  the  general  Sense,  but  which  abridge 
or  add  to  it. 
5.  (Psal.  xxii.  6.  "j 
Ijf^i^'/le^;  [compared  with    Matt.  ii.  23. 
xi!  12,13.)       J 
41.  Zech.  ix,  9.     - 

43.  Isa.  vi.  9,  10.   - 

57  Gen.  XV.  13,  14. 

58.  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  - 

68.  Amosi.v.  11,  12. 
104.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  - 
170.  (Gen.  vi.  3.  5. 


John  xii  15. 
[  John  xii.  40.  (and  see  Matt.  xiii.  14, 15. 
}     Mark  iv.   12.  Luke  viii.  10.    Acts 
[     xxviii.  26.) 

Acts  vii.  6,  7. 

Acts  vii.  14. 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Rom.  xi.  8. 

James  iv.  5. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE 


[Paht  I.  Chap.  IV. 


V .  Quotations  that  are  taken  from  several  Passages  of  Scripture. 
Sometimes  there  is  such  a  change  made  in  the  quotation, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  what  particular  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  taken.  The  instances  of  this  de- 
scription, however,  in  which  the  citation  is  made  from  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  are  very  few.  Dr.  Randolph  has  men- 
tioneaonly  three,  to  which  we  have  added  two  others. 


Chap,  uid  Vene  of  N.  T. 
Acts  xiii.  22. 


No.  Cti»p.  and  Vene  of  O.  T. 

63.  (See  Psalms  ) 

Lxx.\ix.20.  and  >  compared  with 
I  Sam.  xiii  U.  } 

94.  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  -  •  ■) 

95.  Isa.  viii.  14.     -  •  •  S 
IM.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa.  vi.  ) 

9.  and  E&ek.  xii.  2.)  S 

22.  Zech.  ix.  9.  (and  see  Isa. ) 

Ixii.  11.)  S 

49.  Psal.  Ixix.  26.  -  •  ■? 

50.  Psal.  cix.  8.     -  -  -  5 
To  this  head  also  we  may  perhaps  refer  the  quotation,  No.  5.  p.  294. 

relative  to  the  Messiah  being  called  a  Nazarene. 


Rom.  ix.  33. 
Rom.  xi.  8. 
Malt.  xxi.  5. 
Acts  i.  20. 


VI.  Quotations  differing  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with 
the  Septuagint. 


18.  Isa.  xxix.  13.  compared  with 
B2.  Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 
60.  Amos  V.  25—27. 
65.  Isa.  Iv.  3.     -  -     *     - 
99.  Psal.   xix.  5.  (4.  of  English  > 
Version)  5 

171.  Prov.  iii.  34.    • 


Matt.  XV.  8,  9. 
Acts  ii.  25—28. 
Acts  vii.  42,  43. 
Acts  xiii.  34. 

Rom.  X.  18. 

James  ir. 


hand,  while  they  retained  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  they 
had  taken  notice  of  each  inaccuracy,  they  would  have  diverted 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  main  object  to  the  consideration 
of  trifles.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  appear  to  have  been  so  careful  to  give 
the  true  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  forsook  the 
Septuagint  version,  whenever  it  did  not  give  that  sense,  so  far 
as  they  had  occasion  to  cite  it,  and  these  citations  often  cor- 
respond with  the  present  Hebrew  text.  The  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  classed  under 
the  five  following  heads : — I.  Such  as  agree  verbatim  with 
the  Septuagint,  or  only  change  the  person,  number,  &c. ; — 
II.  Quotations  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but  with  soine 
variation ; — HI.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  in 
sense,  but  not  in  words ; — IV.  Quotations  differing  from  the 
Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly,  or  nearly,  with  the  Hebrew ; 
— and,  V .  Quotations  which  differ  both  from  the  Septuagint 
and  from  the  Hebrew,  and  are  probably  taken  from  some 
other  translation  or  paraphrase. 

I.  Quotations  agreeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint,  or  only 
changi7jg  the  Person,  Number, 


VII.  Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different 
Reading  in  the  Hebrew,  or  that  the  Apostles  undeistood  the 
Words  in  a  Sense  different  from  that  expressed  in  our  Lexi- 
cons. 

2.  Micah  v.  2.     compared  with 
14.  Mai.  fii.  1. 
35.  Isa.  Lxi.  1,  2.    • 
62.  Isa.  liii.  7,  8.    - 
66.  Hab.  i.  5. 
68.  Amosix.  11,  12. 
77.  Psal.  X.  7. 
99.  Psal.  xix.  5.    - 

106,  Isa.  lix.  20,  21. 

107.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
112.  Deut.  xxxii.  42. 
117.  Isa.  Ixiv.  3.  - 
163.  Hab.  ii.  3, 4.  - 
171.  Isa.  xxviii.  16.. 


Matt.  ii.  6. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 

Luke  iv.  18,  19. 

Acts  viii.  32,  33. 

Acts  xiii.  41. 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Rom.  iii.  14. 

Rom.  X.  18. 

Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

Rom.  xii.  19. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Heb.  X.  37,  38. 

1  Pet.  ii.  6. 


VIII.  Passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted. 
compared  with 


2.  Micah  v.  2. 

14.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

62.  Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 

68.  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 
161.  Psal.  xl.  7— 9.- 
163.  Ilab.  ii.  3,  4. 


Matt.  ii.  6.  •  . 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 
Acts  ii.  25—28. 
Acts  XV.  16,  17. 
Heb.  X.  5—7. 
Heb.  X.  37,  38. 


IX.     Passages  which  are  not  properly   Citations,  but  mere 
References  or  Allusions. 


39.  Isa.  xii.  3.  alluded  to  in 

97.  Deut.  XXX.  12—14. 
123.  Deut.  xxxii.  17. 
130.  Hos.  xiii.  14.    ■ 
138.  Deut.  xix.  15.  - 
169.  Hos.  xiv.  3.      • 


John  vii.  38. 
Rom.  X.  6—8. 
1  Cor.  X.  20. 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
Heb.  xiii.  15. 

To  this  class  also  we  may  most  probably  refer  the  allusions  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  18.    See  p.  306.  and  note. 


§  3.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  SEPTVAGINT 

VERSION  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

• 

Although  the  sacred  authors  of  the  New  Testament  have 
in  many  instances  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the 
preceding  tables  have  shown ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  have  very  frequently  made  their  citations  from  the  Greek 
version  usually  denominated  the  Septuagint,  even  where  this 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  is  inaccurate,  but  where  the 
errors  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  weaken  the  proofs  for  which 
they  were  alleged.  In  fact,  as  the  apostles  wrote  for  the  use 
of  communities  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  refer  to  the  Greek  version,  which  was 
generally  known  and  read.  Had  they  given  a  new  and  more 
accurate  translation  according  to  the  Hebrew,  citing  as  they 
often  did  from  memory,  the  reader  would  not  have  known 
what  passage  they  intended  to  quote :  and  if,  on  the  other  1  17a  psai!"xxxlv.  12—16. 


No.  Chip,  ind  Verse  of  0.  T. 

7.  Deut.  viii.  3.         agrees  with 
9.  Deut.  vi.  16.    - 
13.  Hos.  vi.  6.      - 

20.  Exod.  XX.  12—16.       - 

21.  Lev.  xix.  18.    - 

23.  Psal.  viii.  2.     - 

24.  Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23.    • 

25.  Exod.  iii.  6.    - 

27.  Psal.  ex.  1.     - 

28.  Zech.  xiii.  7.  - 

30.  Psal.   xxi.   18.    (xxii.   18.  of 

English  Bible) 
36.  Psal.   Ixviii.    9,  (Ixix.  9.   of 

English  Bible) 
40.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 
42.  Isa.  liii.  1. 
50.  Psal.  cix.  8.     - 
52.  Psal.  xvi.  8—11 
55.  Psal.  ii.  1,  2.    - 
58.  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  ■ 
64.  Psal.  ii.  7. 
67.  Isa  xlix.  6. 
69.  Exod.  xxii.  28. 
72.  Psal.  Ii.  4. 

75.  Psal.  V.  9. 

76.  Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  (cxl.  3.  of 

English  Bible) 

77.  Psal.«.  7.        -  -  • 

79.  Psal.  XXXV.  1.  (xxxvi.  1.  of 

English  Bible) 

80.  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2. 

81.  Gen.  xvii.  5.    - 

82.  Gen.  xv.  5.      - 

83.  Psal.  xliv.  22.  - 

84.  Gen.  xxi.  12.  - 

86.  Gen.  x.xv.  3.  - 

87.  Mai.  i.  2,  3.  - 

88.  Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 
91.  Hos.  i.  10. 
93.  Isa.  i.  9. 
96.  Lev.  xvili.  5.  • 
99.  Psal.  xix.  4.  - 

100.  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

101.  Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2.  - 
108.  Prov.  XXV.  21,  22. 

110.  Psal.  Ixix.  9.    - 

111.  Psal.  xviii.  49.- 

112.  Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

113.  Psal.  cxvii.  1.- 
115.  Isa.  Iii.  15. 

121.  Deut.  XXV.  4.  - 

122.  Exod.  xxxii.  6. 
124.  Psal.  xxiv.  1.  • 

126.  Psal.  viii.  6.    - 

127.  Isa.  xxii.  13.    - 

131.  Psal.  cxvi.  10. . 

132.  Isa.  xlix.  8.  . 
137.  Psal.  cxii.9.  ■ 
142.  Isa4iv.  1. 

146.  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  - 

147.  Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

148.  Psal.  civ.  4.     - 

149.  Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 

150.  Psal.  cii.  25—27. 

151.  Psal.  viii.  4—6. 

155.  Gen.  ii.  3. 

156.  Psal.  ex.  4. 

157.  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

162.  Deut.  xxxii.  36. 

163.  Hab.  ii.  3,  4.  - 

164.  Gen.  xlvii.  31.- 

165.  Prov.  iii.  11.    - 

166.  Deut.  xxxi.  8.  - 

167.  Psal.  cxviii.  6.- 
169.  Hos.  xiv.  2.  - 
175.  Exod.  xix.  6.  - 
177.  Isa.  liii.  5 


Ch»p.  and  Vene  of  N.  T. 

Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

Matt.  iv.  7. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  17. 

Matt.  xix.  18,  19. 

Matt.  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 

Matt.  xxi.  16. 
\  Matt.  xxi.  42.  Mark  xii.  10.  Luke  xx 
I     17.  Acts  iv.  11. 

S  Matt.  xxii.  32.  Mark  xii.  26.  Lake  xx 
}     37. 

\  Matt  xxii.  44.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  xx. 
?     42. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35.  John  xix.  24. 

John  ii.  17. 

John  X.  34. 
John  xii.  38. 
Acts  i.  20. 
Acts  ii.  25—28. 
Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
Acts  vii.  14. 
Acts  xiii.  33. 
Acts  xiii.  47. 
Acts  xxiii.  5. 
Rom.  iii.  4. 
Rom.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  iii.  14. 

•     Rom.  iii.  18. 

Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 
Rom.  iv.  17. 
Rom.  iv.  18. 
Rom.  viii.  36. 
Rom.  ix.  7. 
Rom.  ix.  12. 
Rom.  ix.  13. 
Rom.  ix.  15. 
Rom.  ix.  26. 
Rom.  ix.  29. 
Rom.  X.  5. 
Rom.  X.  18. 
Rom.  X.  19. 
Rom.  X.  20,  21. 
Rom.  xii.  20, 
Rom.  XV.  3. 
Rom.  XV.  9. 
Rom.  XV.  10. 
Rom.  XV.  11. 
Rom.  XV.  21. 
1  Cor.  ix.  9. 
1  Cor.  X.  7. 
I  Cor.  X.  26. 
1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

1  Cor.  XV.  32. 
2Cor.  iv.  13. 

2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
Gal.  iv.  27. 
Heb.  i.  5. 
Heb.  i.  6. 
Heb.  i.  7. 
Heb.  i.  8,  9. 
Heb.  i.  10—12. 
Heb.  ii.  6—8. 
Heb.  iv.  4. 
Heb.  V.  6. 
Heb.  vi.  13,  14. 
Heb.  X.  30. 
Heb.  X.  37,  38. 
Heb.  xi.  21. 
Heb.  xii.  5. 
Heb.  xiii.  5. 
Heb.  xiii.  6.         ^ 
Heb.  xiii.  15. 
1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
1  Pet.  ii.  24. 
I  Pet,  iii.  10—12. 
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II.  Quotations  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but  with  some 
Variation. 

These  variations,  however,  are  immaterial,  consisting  occa- 
sionally,— 1.  Of  additions  of  words,  to  render  the  sense  more 
explicit  to  the  Gentiles ; — 2.  Of  omissions  of  words,  where 
the  insertion  of  them  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  point  for 
which  they  were  adduced; — 3.  Of  synonymous  changes, 
substituting  other  words  of  the  same  import  for  the  exact 
words  of  the  Septuagiut, — which  might  easily  be  done,  citing, 
as  the  apostles  sometimes  did,  from  memory; — 4.  Of  trans- 
positions of  words ; — 5.  Of  changes  of  proper  names  into 
appellatives ; — and,  G.  Of  occasional  alterations  in  the  divi- 
sions of  sentences.  But  in  all  these  sentences  the  sense  is 
invariably  given. 


No.  Chip,  and  Vtne  of  O.  T. 

1.  Isa.  vii.  14.      compared  with 
8.  Psal.  xci.  II,  12. 
10.  Deul.  vi.  13.    - 

16.  Isa.  vi.  »— II.  • 

18.  Isa.  xxix.  13.   • 

19.  Geii.  ii.  24.       • 
29.  Zech.  xi.  13.   • 
y,.  Isa.  Ixi.  1,2.- 
37.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  24. 
47.  Exod.  xii.  46.  ■ 
51.  Joel  ii.  28— 32. 
M.  Gen.  xxii.  18.  • 
56.  Gen.  xii.  1. 
60.  Amos  V.  25,  26. 
62.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
6.'j.  Isa.  Iv.  3. 

70.  Hab.  ii.  4. 

71.  Isa.  lii.5. 
74.  Psal.  xiv.  1—3. 
89.  Exod.  ix.  16.    - 
91.  Isa.  viii.  44. 
95.  laa.  xx\'iii.  16. 

105.  Psal.  lxix.2'2,23. 
105.  Isa.  lix.  20,  21. 
114.  Isa.  xi.  10. 
116.  Isa.  xxix.  14.  • 
118.  Isa.  xl  13. 
120.  Psal.  xciv.  II.  - 
123.  Dent,  xxxii.  17. 
12B.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
130.  Hos.  xiii.  14.   • 
133.  Lev.  xx\\.  11,  12. 
136.  Exod.  xvi.  18. 

138.  Deut.  xix.  15. 

139.  Gen.  xii.  3.  (and  see  xvili.  18. 
143.  Gen.  xxi.  10.  - 

145.  Exod.  XX.  12.  • 
152.  Psal.  xxii.  22.  • 
l.'S3.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 
l.M.  Psal.  xcv.  7— 11. 
158.  E.xod.  XXV.  40. - 
161.  Psal.  xl.6— 9.  • 
171.  Prov.  iii.  34.    • 

173.  Isa.  xl.  6—8.     • 

174.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
176.  Isa.  liii.  9. 
179.  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 


Chip,  and  Vene  of  N.  T. 

Matt.  i.  23. 

Matt.  iv.  6. 

Malt.  iv.  10. 
5  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.    Acts  xxviii.  26,  27. 
(     Mark  iv.  12.    Luke  viii.  10. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9. 

Matt.  xix.  5. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9, 10. 

Luke  iv.  18, 19. 

John  vi.3l. 

John  xix.  36. 

Actsii.  17—21. 

Acts  iii.  25. 

Acts  vii.  3. 

Acts  vii.  42,  43. 

Acts  viii.  ^  33. 

Acta  xiii.  34. 

Rom.  i.  17. 

Kora.  ii.24. 

Rom.  iii.  10—12. 

Rom.  ix.  17. 

i  Rom.  Lx.  33. 


IV.  Quotations  differing  from  the  Septuagint,  but  agreeing 
exactly,  or  nearly,  with  the  Hebrew. 
There  are  several  instances  of  an  evidently  intentional  re- 
nunciation of  the  Septuagint  version,  in  order  to  adhere  to  the 
Hebrew  original :  these  instances  occur  when  the  Septuagint 
so  materially  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  as  to  render  the  pas- 
sage  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  sacred  writer  pro- 
duced the  quotation,  or  where  it  is  palpably  erroneous.  The 
number  of  these  departures  from  the  septuagint  is  eleven;  viz. 


No.  Cbap.  and  Ven*  of  O.  T. 

3.  IIos.  xi.  1.        -  •   cited  in 

4.  .Icr.  xxxi.  15.  - 

12.  Isa.  liii.  4.        -  •  ■ 

22.  Zech.  ix.  9.      • 

31.  Psal.  xxii.  1.    • 

98.  Isa.  Iii.  7.         -  .  - 

103.  1  Kings  xix.  18. 
119.  Jol)V.  13.  - 
129.  ISa.  ixv.  8.       -  • 

172.  Lev.  xi.  44.  - 
180.  Prov.  X.  12.     - 


Cliap.  and  Vena  of  N.  T. 
Matt.  ii.  15. 
Matt.  ii.  18. 
Matt.  viii.  17. 
Malt  xxi.  5. 
Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
Rom.  X.  15. 
Rom.  xi.  4. 
1  Cor.  iii.  19. 
I  Cor.  XV.  64. 
1  Pet.  i.  16. 
lPet.iv.ia 


Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 
Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 
Rom.  XV.  12. 
1  Cor.  i.  19. 
1  Cor.  ii.  16. 
1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
1  Cor.  X.  20. 
1  Cor.  XV.  45 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 
2Cor.  Vi.  16. 
2Cor.  Viii.  15. 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
Gal.  iii.  8. 
Gal.  iv.  30. 
Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 
Heb.  ii.  12. 
Heb.  ii.  13. 
Heb.  iii.  7—10. 
Heb.  viii.  5. 
Heb.  X.  b—T*. 
James  iv.6. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 
1  Pet.  ii.  6 
1  Pet.  ii.  22. 
1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 


HI. 


Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  in  Sense,  but 
NOT  in  Words. 


i^T.  xxxi.  15. } 

6.  Isa.  xl.  3-5.  - 
17.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2. 
26.  Deut.  vi.  5. 

32.  Isa.  liii.  12.      - 

33.  Exod.  xiii.  2.  - 
iM.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

38.  Isa.  liv.  13.  • 

41.  Zech.  ix.  9.  • 

44.  Psal.  xii.  9.  • 

45.  Psal.  cix.  3.  ■ 

48.  Zech.  xii.  10.  - 

49.  Psal.  Ixix.  25.  . 
63.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 
57.  Gen.  xv.  13,  14. 
61.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2.  • 
68.  Araosix.  11,  12. 
7a  Isa.  lix.  7,  8.  - 
85.  Gen.  xviii.  10.  - 
90.  Hos^  ii.  23. 

92.  Isa.  X.  22,  23.  - 
102.  1  Kings  xi.\.  14. 
1(M.  Isa.  xxix.  10     •    * 
109.  Isa.  xW.  23.     • 
119.  Job  V.  13. 
134.  Isa.  hi.  U,  12.- 

140.  Deut.  x.xvii.  27.  (26 

lish  Version) 

141.  Deut.  xxi.  23.  . 

159.  Jer.  xxxi.  31—34. 

160.  Exod.  xiiv.  8.  - 
168.  Hag.  ii.  6. 

181.  Psal.  ii.  9. 


C  agrees  in  sense, 


but     not 
words,  with 


of  Eng 


in  }   Matt.  ii.  18. 

Matt.  iii.  3.    Mark  i.  3.    Luke  iii.  4—6. 

Matt.  xiii.  35. 

Matt.  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  30.  Luke  x.27. 

Mark  xv.  28.   Luke  xxii.  37. 

Luke  ii.  23. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

John  vi.  45. 

John  xii.  15. 

John  xiii.  18. 

John  XV.  25. 

John  xix.  37. 

Acts  i.  20. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Acts  vii.  6,  7. 

Acts  vii.  49,  50. 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Rom.  iii.  15—17. 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

Rom.  ix.  25. 

Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 

Rom.  xi.  3. 

Rom.  xi.  8. 

Rom.  xiv.  U. 

1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

2Cor.vi.  17. 


Gal.  iii.  10. 

Gal.  iii.  13. 
Heb.  viii.  8—12. 
Heb.  ix.  20. 
Heb.  Iii.  26. 
Rev.  ii.  27. 


V.  Quotations  which  differ  both  from  the  Septuagint  andfrom 
the  Hebrew,  and  are  probably  taken  from  some  other  TranS' 
lation,  or  Paraphrase,  or  were  so  rendered  by  the  sacred  fVriters 
themselves. 


2.  Micah  v.  2. 
6.  Isa.  xl.3— 5.    • 
11.  Isa.  ix.  1,2.      - 

14.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

15.  Isa.  xiii.  1—4. 
41.  Zech.  ix.  9.      • 
53.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 
66.  Hab.  i.  5. 

85.  Gen.  xviii.  10.  - 
90.  Hos.  ii.  23.  - 
92.  Isa.  X.  22,  23.  - 
97.  Deut.  XXX.  12—14. 

102.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

107.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

117.  Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 

125.  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

140.  Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

144.  Psal.  Ixviii.  19. 

160.  Exod.  2Lxiv.8.  • 


■  cited  in    Matt,  ii  6. 

Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  Lukeiii.  4— 6. 

Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 

Matt.  xii.  18—21. 

John  xii.  15. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Acts  xiii.  41. 
.     •      -        Rom.  ix.  9. 

Rom.  ix.  25. 

Rom.  ix.  27,  28 

Rom.  X.  6—8. 

Rom.  xi.  3. 

Rom.  xii.  19.  (and  sec  Heb.  x.  30.) 

1  Cor.  ii  9. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

Gal.  Iii.  10. 

Eph.  iv.  8. 

Heb.  Lx.  20. 


§  4.  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SEEMING 
DISCREPANCIES  IN  THE  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTA' 
MENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  Epistles,  which 
were  addressed  generally  to  churches  consisting  of  converted 
Hellenists  (that  is,  Greek  Jews),  or  Gentiles,  or  of  both,  tha 
quotations  are  uniformly  made  from  the  Septuagint  version, 
or  with  express  reference  to  it,  except  where  some  importanl 
reason  induced  the  sacred  writer  to  deviate  from  it ;  for  the 
Septuagint  was  the  only  version  generally  known  in  thos« 
churches,  whose  members  were  mostly  strangers  to  the  He- 
brew. There  are,  however,  some  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  which  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  learned 
men,  who  have  assigned  various  causes  to  account  for,  or 
explain,  such  discrepancies.  These  it  may  be  useful  briefly 
to  consider,  before  we  discuss  the  mode  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  apply  their  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  causes  of  the  differences  in  these 
quotations  may  be  reduced  to  three,  viz.  1.  Sophistications 
or  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text; — 2.  Various  Readings, 
or  differences  in  copies ; — 3.  Our  ignorance  of  the  correct 
meaning  of  particular  texts ; — and,  4.  The  different  designs 
with  which  they  were  quoted. 

1.  The  instances  of  probable  Sophistication,  or  Corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text,  are  comparatively  few,  and  are  only 
six  in  number,  as  we  have  already  seen  :'  the  comparison  of 
manuscripts  and  versions  alone  can  enable  the  cntic  to  de- 
termine tne  true  reading. 

2.  Various  Readings  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  various  readings  in  different  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  (some  of  which  have  been  specified  in  the  notes 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  section),  are  another  cause  of 
the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  quotations  made  in  it  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Professor  Michaelis  likewise  thinks  it 
possible  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  quotations  are  mate- 
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rially  diffeTent,  another  translation  might  have  been  added  in 
the  Septuagint  as  a  maririnal  note,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
find  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  under  the  name  of  *aaoc.  The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  he  observes,  present  instances  where 
the  same  Hebrew  words  are  twice  translated  ;  which  can  be 
explained  on  no  other  supposition,  than  that  one  of  them  was 
originally  a  marginal  note,  which  has  insensibly  crept  into 
the  text  Itself.' 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  occurring  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  may  arise 
from  our  ignorance  of  particular  Hebrew  texts  or  words  : 
a  few  such  instances  have  already  been  noticed.^  But  this 
is  only  a  temporary  cause — the  researches  of  commentators 
and  critics  (which  the  preceding  tables  have  tended  to  con- 
firm) have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
express  the  true  sense,  though  not  the  sense  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  Hebrew ;  and  in  proportion  as  such  researches 
are  more  diligently  prosecuted,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  is  increased,  these  diffi- 
culties will  gradually  and  certainly  diminish. 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  very  same  quotations 
are  often  contradicted  by  some  of  the  evangelists,  and  as  often 
enlarged  by  others.  This  difference  in  quoting  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  different  occasions  on  which  they  are 
introduced,  and  the  Different  Designs  which  they  were 
intended  to  serve.  Thus  Luke,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts,  quotes  (iii.  4—6.)  not 
less  than  three  verses  from  the  prophet  Isaiah ;'  while  Mat- 
thew (iii.  3.)  and  Mark  (i.  3.  J  quote  only  the  Jirst  of  them. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  Luke  s  purpose  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed so  far,  in  order  to  assure  the  Gentiles,  that  they  were 
destined  to  be  partakers  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  see  the  salvation  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew 
(xiii.  14, 15.)  and  Paul  (Acts  xxviii.  26, 27.),  when  reproving 
the  Jews  for  their  incredulity,  which  Isaiah  had  long  before 

Predicted,  introduced  the  prophecy  at  full  length,  whereas 
lark  (iv.  11, 12.)  and  Luke  (viii.  10.)  only  refer  to  it  briefly. 
Mark,  whose  Gospel  was  written  for  a  mixed  society  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  has  many  peculiarities  belonging 
to  him,  which  are  not  specified  by  the  other  evangelists.  Of 
these  peculiarities,  we  have  an  instance  in  his  manner  of 
citing  the  passage  of  Isaiah  just  noticed.  The  verse  in  his 
Gospel  runs  thus  : — 

To/c  i^ai  h  7ret^:i0oKa.ig  Tot  7ra.vTa,  ■yivrreu'  'ivd  jSKiTrovTi;  ^XiTraxri,  kui 
fMi  'iiai<n^  Ka.t  Jxci/cvts;  axot/ajcr/,  km  y.ii  avvicetri,  fxnTroTi  iTrio-Tpi-^aKri,  ku.i 
a?s9-»  uuToic  Ttt  o.fAdifTiifji.u.'nt,  Unto  them  that  are  -without  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables  :  That  seeing,  they  may  see 
and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing,  they  may  hear  and  not  un- 
derstand ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their 
sins  should  be  forgiven  them. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Jews  the  more  effectually  to  adopt  and 
obey  his  Gospel,  Mark  has  not  only  inserted  in  it  more  He- 
brew or  rather  Syro-Chaldaic  phrases  than  all  the  other  evan- 
felists  together ;  but  in  the  verse  here  given,  he  has  forsaken 
oth  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  Isa.  vi.  11.  (in  our  translation 
truly  rendered  a7id  I  will  heal  them),^  and  has  quoted  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  he  translated  for  himself,  kai 
aps^j)  avToi;  to.  afAdLfrnfAdLTa.,  and  their  sins  should  he  forgiven 
them ;  and  which  thus  probably  became  more  intelligible  to 
the  Gentiles  also.  Now  these  particular  variations  are  so 
far  from  being  disparagements  to  the  Gospels,  that  they  are 
in  reality  the  excellencies  and  ornaments  of  them.  They  are 
such  variations  only,  as  these  different  converts,  of  different 
conceptions,  required  to  have  made,  for  their  obtaining  a  true 
and  right  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.*  A 
similar  mode  of  citation  is  pursued  by  the  illustrious  apostle 
Paul,  who  does  not  mention  or  allege  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets in  one  and  the  same  manner  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Thus,  to  Felix  the  Roman  governor,  he  says  of  himself 
f  Acts  xxiv.  14.),  Believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  But  to  king  Agrippa  (xxvi.  22.), 
Saying  none  otJier  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and 
Moses  did  say  should  come.  And  thus  he  distinguishes  in  his 
Epistles.  In  that  to  the  Hebrews  are  many  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament,  but  not  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is 
quoted  as  written.    But  in  his  other  Epistles  he  rarely  uses 

»  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 
»  See  §  2.  VII.  p.  312.  supra. 

8  See  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Luke  at  length,  in  p.  294.  No.  6. 
*  See  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  Evangelists,  cited  in  p.  295.   No.  16. 
'  Dr.  Owen,  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers, 
p.  85—87. 


any  other  form  than,  It  is  written,  or  77ie  Scripture  saiih 
Thus  he  cites  it  to  the  Romans ;  the  chief  variations  from 
which  mode  to  that  of  He  saith  are  in  the  three  chapters,  ix. 
x.  xi.  which  principally  relate  to  the  Jews ;  and  even  there 
he  seldom  fails  to  name  the  prophet  whose  words  are  ad- 
duced. To  the  Galatians,  and  in  both  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  urges  the  words  of  the 
(fiA  Testament  as  written.  To  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 
and  Thessalonians,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  makes  no  direct  quo- 
tation from  it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  refers  to  it 
twice,  and  there  indeed  in  both  places  under  the  form  of  He 
saith.  But  he  himself  had  spent  above  two  years  in  teaching 
them  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  attention  (Acts  xix.  8. 
10.),  and  wrote  his  Epistle  to  them  some  years  after ;  when  he 
might  have  full  assurance  that  he  spoke  to  those  who  knew  the 
law.  A  passage  in  this  epistle,  compared  with  a  similar  one 
in  that  to  the  Colossians,  seems  to  prove  that  he  made  a  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  judged  tne  Ephesians  to  be  better 
versed  in  the  sacred  books.  To  these  he  proposes  the  precept 
of  obedience  to  parents  with  a  view  to  the  Mosaic  promise 
(Eph.vi.  1 — 3.):  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord ;  for 
this  is  right.     Honour  thy  father  and  mother  ;  which  is 

THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT  WITH  PROMISE.       But  hc  OmitS  this 

reference  to  the  Avords  of  the  Decalogue,  in  giving  the  same 
precept  to  the  Colossians ;  with  whose  proficiency  in  the 
Scriptures  he  was  less  acquainted,  as  having  never  been 
among  them.  He  says  only  (Col.  iii.  20.),  Children,  obey 
your  parents  in  all  things ,-  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the 
Lord. 

Thus  we  see  that  Saint  Paul  has  one  mode  of  citing  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Hebrews,  and  another  to  the  churches 
of  which  the  Gentiles  were  members ;  that  in  the  former 
case  he  agrees  with'  Matthew,  in  the  latter  with  Mark  and 
Luke.  And  in  this  respect  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in 
the  apostle  and  two  evangelists,  that  we  may  justly  con- 
clude it  was  not  accidental,  but  designed  by  him  and  them, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  suiting  their  style  to  the  small 
measure  of  scriptural  knowledge  which  they  might  well 
suppose  many  of  their  readers  to  possess.  By  which  means 
the  unlearned,  or  newly-converted  Gentiles  were  instructed, 
that  what  was  offered  to  them  as  the  word  of  God  which  came 
in  old  time,  was  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Scripture ;  and, 
if  Judaizers  crept  in  and  perplexed  them  with  doctrines  of 
an  oral  or  traditionary  law,  they  were  furnished  with  this 
reply  to  such  teachers  ; — "  When  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists, who  have  been  our  more  immediate  guides,  propose  to 
us  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  economj,  fhey  allege  only  what 
is  written,  and  wh^t  they  carefully  inform  us  to  be  so."^ 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  illustrating  the  external  fonn  of 
the  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  hut  also  because  it  furnishes  us  with  an  additional 
instance  of  those  simple  notes  of  authenticity  with  which 
the  New  Testament  abounds,  and  which  the  genius  of  fw- 
gery  could  never  have  devised. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  it  respects  the  external  form  of 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not  make  it  a  constant 
rule  to  cite  from  the  Greek  version,  because  there  are  many 
places  in  which  their  quotations  differ  from  that  version, 
and  agree  with  the  Hebrew.'  And  as  their  quotations  now 
correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  very  frequently  in  express 
words,8  and  generally  in  the  sense,y  so  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  uniformly  agreed  at  first,  and  that,  where  the  He- 
brew was  properly  expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  they  used 
the  words  of  that  version.  But  where  it  materially  varied 
from  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  they  either  gave 
the  sense  of  the  passage  cited  in  their  own  words,  or  toolc  as 
much  of  the  Septuagint  as  suited  their  purpose,  introducing 
the  requisite  alterations.  Hence  several  passages  are  neither 
direct  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint  ;'o  and  some,  as  we  have  already  seen,  agree 
with  the  latter  even  where  it  varies  frora  the  formerj  but  only 
where  .the  deviation  does  not  so  affect  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  as  to  interfere  with  the  pertinency  of  the  quotation 
for  the  purpose  intended.  "  All  this  accords  to  what  ordinary 
writers,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  done,  and,  in 

«  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  disc.  4.  sect.  ii.  (Worka 
vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102.) 
'  See  §  3.  IV.  p.  313.  supra. 
«  See  §  2.  I.  and  II.  p.  311.  supra. 
»  See  §  3.  ni.  IV.  rf  311.  supra. 
«o  See  §  3.  V.  p.  313.  supra. 
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fact,  have  been  authorized  to  do :  but  the  sacred  penmen, 
beinfir  themselves  divinely  inspired,  might  take  liberties 
which  we  must  not;  because  their  comments  were  equally 
the  JVord  of  God  with  the  texts  commented  on."' 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  INTERNAL  FORM  OF  QUOTATIONS,  OR  THE  MODE  IN 
WHKII  CTIATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ARE  APPLIED 
IN  THE  NEW. 

General  obaervationa  on  the  rabbinical  and  other  modes  of 
quotiuff  the  Old  Testament — C/assif  cation  of  the  quota- 
tion/! in  the  A'eiv  Testament : — I.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  AVw,  in  -which  the  predictions  are  literally 
accomplished  ; — II.  Quotations  in  which  that  is  said  to  have 
been  done,  of  which  the  Scriptures  have  not  spoken  in  a 
literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense; — III.  Quotations  made  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  the  way  of  illustration  ; — IV.  Quota- 
tions and'  other  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
alluded  to  in  the  J^ew. 

In  considerinpr  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  apostles  and  evanselists  into 
the  writings  of  the  New,  "there  is  often  a  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  such  quotations ;  when  they  are 
applied  to  a  purpose  to  which  they  seem  to  have  no  relation, 
according  to  their  original  design.  This  difficulty  arises 
from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  making  quotations 
from  the  Old  with  very  different  views ;  and  it  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  attending  to  their  real  view  in  a  particular 
quotation.  An  accurate  distinction,  therefore,  must  be 
made  between  such  quotations  as,  being  merely  borrowed, 
are  used  as  the  words  of  the  writer  himself,  and  such  as  are 
quoted  in  proof  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  completion  of  a  prophecy. 

Michaelis^  has  remarked,  that  whenever  a  book  is  the 
subject  of  our  daily  reading,  it  is  natural  that  its  phrases 
should  occur  to  us  in  \VTiting — sometimes  with  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  places  whence  they  are  taken,  and  at  other 
times  when  the  places  themselves  have  totally  escaped  our 
memory.  Thus,  the  lawyer  quotes  the  maxims  of  the  law ; 
thg  scholar,  his  fovourite  classics ;  and  the  divine,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  same 
has  happened  to  the^writers  of  the  New  Testament;  who 
being  daily  occujjied  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
unavoidably  adopted  its  modes  of  expression,  and  especially 
of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  which  they  have  borrowed,  and 
applied  to  their  own  use  in  various  ways  and  for  various 
purnoses. 

1  he  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are 
generally  introduced  by  certain  formulae,  such  as,  That  it 
viight  be  fulfilled — Jis  it  is  loritten — Isaiah  prophesied,  &c. ; 
and  various  rules  have  been  framed  in  order  to  account  for 
their  application.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  same  great 
philologist,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  quote  in 
general  like  the  Rabbins,  without  mentioning  the  place 
whence  the  quotation  is  taken  ;  as  they  presuppose  the  reader 
to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Ola  Testament,  as  to  be 
able  to  find  it  without  particular  direction.  The  Rabbins 
select  some  principal  word  out  of  each  section,  and  apply 
that  name  to  tne  section  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mo- 
hammedans distinguish  the  suras  or  chapters  of  their  Koran 
saying,  in  Eli,  in  Solomon,  when  they  intend  to  signify  the 
sections  where  those  names  are  mentioned.  For  instance, 
.Kashi,  in  his  remarks  on  Hosea  ix.  9.  {They  have  deeply 
corrupted  themselves,  as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah),  says — "  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  the  con- 
cubine,^'' that  is,  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  of  the  concubine, 
or  Judges  xix.  And  in  this  manner  quotations  are  sometimes 
made  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  Mark  xii.  26.  and 
Luke  XX.  37.  vrt  t»c  ^atou  {in  or  at  the  bush)  signifies,  "  in  the 
section  relating  to  the  burning  bush,"  which,  according  to  the 
modern  division,  is  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus.  Again,  in 
Rom.  xi.  2.  »  Hw*  (in  Elias)  signifies,  "  in  the  section  in 
which  the  actions  of  Elias  are  recorded  ;"  which  at  present 
forms  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cnapters 
of  the  first  book  of  Kings.* 

»  The  Rev.  T.  Scott,  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Christian 
Observer  for  ISIO,  vol.  ix.  p.  102. 

«  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  200—203. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  at3,  244.  133,  134.  492.  Upon  the  same  rule,  Mi- 
chaclis  thinks  the  supposed  contradiction  between  Mark  ii.  26.  and  1  Sam. 
&xi.  1.  may  be  explained  "  in  the  chapter  of  Abiathar,"  or,  in  that  part  of 


Another  very  freq^uent  practice  of  the  Rabbins  was,  to  pro- 
duce only  the  initial  words  of  a  quoted  passage,  while  those 
are  omitted  in  which  the  force  of  the  argument  consists, 
or  the  absence  of  which  destroys  the  connection.  Of  this 
description  are  the  quotations  in  Rom.  vii.  7.  and  xiii.  9. 
(Thou  shalt  not  covet),  in  which  the  apostle  leaves  us  to 
supj)ly  the  following  words  contained  in  Exod.  xx.  17.  T/iou 
shall  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  &c.  Similar  instances  are 
to  be  found  in  Rom.  xi.  27.  and  lieb.  ii.  13.' 

The  formulae  {as  it  is  v/ritlen,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  it 
hath  been  said,  &c.  &c.)  with  which  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  are  generally  introduced,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  Surenhusius'  (to  whose  learned  researches  biblical 
students  arc  mftst  deeply  indebted)  to  be  the  indications  of 
the  7nodes  in  which  they  are  expressed  :  so  that  by  attending 
to  these  formulae,  we  may  easily  know  why  the  evangelists 
allege  the  subsequent  words  in  one  certain  manner  rather 
than  in  another;  and  why  they  depart  more  or  less  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  Agreeably  to  this  hypothesis,  Surenhusius 
has,  with  infinite  labour  and  industry,  collected  a  great  variety 
of  rules''  out  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and 
has  illustrated  them  with  numerous  extracts,  in  order  to 
explain  and  justify  all  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New.  But  what  militates  against  this 
hypothesis  is,  that  we  find,  that  the  very  same  i/uotations, 
expressed  in  the  same  words,  and  brought  to  prove  the  very 
same  points,  are  introduced  by  different  formulae  in  different 
gospels.  A  further  objection  to  the  rules  adduced  by  Suren- 
husius is  their  number  and  their  complexity,  which  render  it 
difficult  to  refer  all  the  quotations  accurately  to  them.  It  is 
therefore  not  only  more  convenient,  but  more  intrinsically 
useful,  to  refer  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  to  the  four  following  classes,  which  have  been  adopted, 
with  some  alteration,  from  Rosenmiiller,'  after  Gusset  and 
Wolfius.   According  to  these  critics,  the  phrases,  thai  it  might 

the  books  df  Samuel  in  which  the  history  of  Abiathar  is  related.  Tliis 
explanation,  Rosenmiiller  very  justly  remarks,  would  be  preferable  to  any 
other,  if  Mark  had  added  the  expression  it  is  ttyritten,  or  the  Scripture 
saith.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  toin.  i.  p.  573.  edit.  1801.  See  also  Kuinbel  on 
Mark  ii.  26.     Comm.  in  Libros  N.  T.  Ilistoricos,  torn.  ii.  p.  32. 

■•  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  244 — 246.  . 

»  In  the  preface  to  his  "Bi.i/.o{  ](.j,riiKK-j,yri :  in  quo,  secundum  veterum 
Theolo^'orum  Ilcbreeorum  Formulas  allegandi  et  modos  interpretandi,  con- 
ciliautur  loca  ex  Veteri  in  Novo  Tcstamento  allegata."  4to.  Amst.  1713. 
The  words  of  Professor  Surenhusius  are  as  follow: — "  Etenim  omni  in 
loco  ex  V.  T.  in  N.  allegata  recte  concili'nido,  videndwrn  est  prius,  quel 
allegandi  formula  utaiitur  Apostoli  ;  ex  quit  statim  dignoscere  licet,  quart 
aequeiitia  verba  hoc,  el  non  alio  modo,  allegaverint,  atque  ad  xeterem 
Scripturam  IFebreeum  plusve  minusve  attenderint.  Sic  alium  semntm 
involvit  ilia  allegandi  formula  E-ffri^if  ;  alium  TiyfxyrTxi  ■  alium  J»a 
!rXi)pa)3>i  TO  piiJii'  ;   alium  ETr/.r,fjii,t  >i  ypxt^n,  See. 

•  The  followinir  are  the  principal  theses  or  rules  laid  down  by  Surenhu- 
sius, whose  work,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  deserves  a  iilace  in  tho 
library  of  every  biblical  student,  on  account  of  its  learned  illustration  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  not  immediately  connected  with  the  quotations 
from  tlic  Old  Testament : — 

1.  Souietimes  the  words  are  read,  not  according  to  the  regular  vowel- 
points,  but  agreeably  to  others  substituted  for  them.  Instances  of  this  sort, 
Surenhusius  is  of  opinion,  are  to  be  found  in  Acts  iii.  22,  23.  and  vii.  42,  ic. 
1  Cor.  XV.  54.  and  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

2.  Sometimes  letters  are  changed,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  33.  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  &c. 
Heb.  viii.  9.  and  x.  5. 

3.  Sometimes  both  letters  and  vowel-points  are  changed,  as  in  Acts  xiii. 
40,  41.  and  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

4.  Sometimes  words  are  added  from  a  parallel  passage,  or  are  changed 
in  the  quotation,  which  words  appear  as  if  the  whole  occurred  in  the  cited 
text,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  3.  xv.  10.  I  Cor.  xv.  45.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  v.  14.  and 
Heb.  xii.  12,  13.  ^ 

5.  Sometimes  additional  words  are  inserted  to  complete  the  s^ree,  as  in 
Matt.  iv.  10.  xxi.  5.  John  vi.  49.  xii.  3S.  and  Rom.  x.  6. 

6.  Sometimes  several  passages  are  abridged  together,  in  order  to  make 
the  subject  more  clear,  as  in  Matt.  xxi.  5.  Luke  iv.  18,  19.  John  viii.  5,  &c. 

7.  Sometimes  the  beginnings  of  verses  are  only  added,  for  the  saJce  of 
brevity,  although  the  sacred  writer  refers  to  the  whole  passage  which  ha 
paraphrases.  Instances  of  this  sort  occur  in  Acts  i.  20.  Rom.  xi.  27.  Heb. 
III.  and  iv.  and  x. 

8.  Some  passages  are  cited,  either  allegorically,  or  by  way  of  simple 

Eroof,  in  which  case  the  subject  cannot  be  proved  unless  the  passage  cited 
e  compared  with  others,  and  illustrated,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  12,  13.  x.  8.  and 
Heb.  iv.  5,  C. 

9.  Sometimes  one  and  the  same  passage  is  cited  to  prove  many  things, 
and  is  applied  to  many  persons,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  14.  compared  with  John 
xii.  40.  Rom.  ix.  33.  and  x.  11.  compared  with  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

10.  Sometimes  a  subject  is  intended  to  be  proved  by  several  passages, 
though  one  only  is  adduced,  the  reader  being  left  to  find  them  out,  as  in 
Acts  XV.  15,  16. 

11.  The  first  and  last  clauses  of  a  verse  only  are  sometimes  cited,  ths 
intermediate  clauses  being  omitted.     See  Eph.  v.  14.  and  1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

12.  Sometimes  a  passage  is  simply  adduced  without  any  formulae  of  quo- 
tation, and  then  another  intervenes  parenthetically  ;  which  being  cited,  the 
sacred  writer  returns  to  the  first  quoted  passage,  which  is  illustrated  in  a 
variety  of  particulars.  Thus  Saint  Paul,  in  Heb.  iii.  7.  first  cites  Psal.  xcv. 
7. ;  then  he  interposes  references  to  Exod.  xvii.  2.  Num.  xx.  13.  xiv.  23. 
and  Deut.  i.  34. ;  and  at  length,  in  the  fifteenth  verse,  he  returns  to  Tsalci 
xcv.  7. ;  which  he  explains,  as  if  all  the  intermediately  quoted  passages 
were  contained  in  one  and  tlie  same  text.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Heb 
iv.  15.  and  1  Cor.  iii.  7.    Surenhusii  BiiiKos  KxraKKay^ff,  pp.  1 — 56. 

1  SchoUa  in  Nov.  Test  torn.  i.  p.  25. 
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be  fulfilled,  as  it  is  written,  &c.  &c.  may  be  properly  applied  in 
the  New  Testament, — 

I.  IV/ien  the  thing  predicted  is  literally  accomplished. 

II.  When  that  is  done,  of  which  the  Scripture  has  spoken,  not 
in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

III.  When  a  thing  is  done,  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense  according  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  ,- 
but  is  similar  to  that  fact.  The  passages  thus  cited  may,  briefly, 
le  /erwierf  quotations  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

IV.  When  the  sacred  writers  have  made  simple  zMnaions  to 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament.^ 

In  the  following  tables,  the  quotations  are  arranged  under 
each  class,  to  which  they  appear  respectively  to  belong. 
Some  of  the  references,  perhaps,  may  be  disputable ;  and  m 
some,  it  is  possible  that  the  author  may  be  mistaken  :  but  as 
they  are  the  result  of  a  laborious  and  patient  comparison  of 
every  prophecy  or  citation,  in  classifying  which  he  could 
have  but  little  assistance,  he  trusts  he  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  he  has  exerted  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  he  has  not  misapplied  the  quotations  in  any 
essential  point. 

I.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  which 
the  things  predicted  are  literally  accomplished. 

Direct  prophecies  are  those  which  relate  to  Christ  and  the 
Gospel,  and  to  them  alone,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  in 
any  other  sense;  and  the  Scripture  is  said  to  he  fulfilled  in  the 
literal  sense,  when  that  event  which  it  foretells  is  accomplished. 
The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which 
belong  to  this  class,  are  both  numerous  and  highly  important. 
Such  are  those  which  mention  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Messiah :  such  also  is  the  1 10th 
Psalm,  which,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  is  as  plain  as  a  pro- 
phetic description  ought  to  be.  It  is  applicable  to  Christ  alone, 
and  it  sets  forth  his  exaltation,  his  royal  dignity,  his  priestly 
office,  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel,  the  obedience  of  his  subjects ; 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  Roman  emperors  who 
persecuted  his  church.^ 

Other  examples  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  the 
following  quotations,  the  references  in  which  are  made  to  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible.^ 


Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18. }    „„„,„  j  ;„ 

Gen.  xvii.  7.  19.  xxii.  16,  17. 

Deut.  xviii.  15.  19.  • 

Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 

Psal.  ii.  7.    - 

Psal.  viii.  2.  - 

Psal.  viii.  4 — 6. 

Psal.  xvi.  8— a.      . 

Psal.  xvi.  10.  .  .  - 

Psal.  xxii.  1.  -  •  - 

Psal.  xxii.  18.  . 

Psal.  xxii.  22.  -  .  . 

Psal.  xxxi.  5.  •  -  - 

Psal.  xli.  9.  . 

Psal.  xlv.  6,  7.  . 

PsaL  Ixviii.  18.  • 

Psal.  Ixix.  21.  •  .  . 

Psal.  IxJx.  25.  cix.  8. 
Psal.  xcv.  7— 11.     • 
Psal.  cii.  25— 27.     . 

Psal.  ex.  1.  • 

Psal.  ex.  ^ 

Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23.  • 

Psal.  cxviii.  25,  26.  • 
Psal.  cxxxii,  11.  17. 
Isa.  vii.  14.  - 

Isa.  ix.  7.  (with  Dan.  vii.  14.  27.)  - 

Isa.  xj.  10.   . 

Isa.  XXV.  8.  - 

Isa.  xxvii.  9.  and  lix.  20,  21. 

Isa.  xxviii.  16.  (with  Joel  ii.  32.)  - 

Isa.  xl.  3— 5. 

Isa.  xlii.  1—4. 

Isa.  xlix.  6. . 


Acts  iii.  25.  Gal.  iii.  8. 

Luke  i.  55.  72,  73,  74. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

Acts  xiii.  33.  Heb.  i.  5.  v.  5. 

Matt.  xxi.  16. 

Heb.  ii.  6—8. 

Acts  ii.  25—28.  31. 

Acts  xiii.  35. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Mark  xv.  34. 
^Matt.  xxvii.  35.    Mark  xv.  '2A.  Luke 
)     xxiii.  34.  John  xix.  24. 

Heb.  ii.  12. 

Luke  xxiii.  46. 

John  xiii.  IB.  Acts  i.  16. 

Heb.  i.  8,  9. 

Eph.  iv.  7,  8. 
\  John  xix.  28,  29.  Matt,  xxvii.  48.  Mark 
}     XV.  36.  and  Luke  xxiii.  36. 

Acts  i.  20. 

Heb.  iii.  7—11. ;  iv.  3.  5—7. 

Heb.  i.  10-12. 
<  Matt.  xxii.  44.    Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  xx. 
?     42.  Acts  ii.  34,  35.  Heb.  i.  13. 

Heb.  v.  6. 
5  Matt.  xxi.  42.   Mark  xii.  10,  11.   Luke 
I     XX.  17.  Acts  iv.  11. 

Matt.  xxi.  9.  Mark  xi.  9.  John  xii.  13. 

Luke  i.  69.   Acts  ii.  30. 

Matt.  i.  23. 

Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

Luke  i.  32,  33. 

Rom.  XV.  12. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

Rom.  ix.  33.  and  1  Pet.  il.  6. 

Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  Luke  iii.  4— €. 

Matt.  xii.  17—21. 

5  Acts  xiii.  47,  48.  and  xxvi.  23.  Luke  ii. 
}     32. 


1  The  fourth  class  mentioned  by  Rosenmniler,  Gusset,  and  Wolfius,  is  as 
follows :— When  that  which  has,  in  the  Old  Testament,  been  mentioned  as 
formerly  done,  is  accomplished,  in  a  larger  and  more  extensive  sense,  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  as  the  citations  which  appear  to  belong  to  this 
class  may  be  referred  to  the  first  and  third,  we  have  substituted  the  preced- 
ing \n  lieu  of  It. 

»  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  121.  2d  edit.  The  best  criti- 
cal illustration  of  the  prophetical  sense  of  Psalm  ex.  is,  perhaps,  that  given 
by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  in  his  "Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Cllristi- 
anity,  taken  from  the  ancient  Prophecies,"  pp.  275—311. 

»  As  the  passages  from  the  prophetic  writings  have  already  been  given 
ftt  full  length,  they  are  here  designedly  omitted. 


Isa.  liii.  1.     -  •  quoted  in  John  xii.  38.  Rom.  x.  16. 

Isa.  liii.  3—6.  -  -  -  Arts  xxvi.  22,  23. 

Isa.  liii.  4— 6.  11.  -  .  -  1  Pet.  ii.  !M,  25. 

Isa.  liii.  4.    -  -  •  •  Matt.  viii.  17. 

Isa.  liii.  9.    -  -  •  -1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Isa.  liii.  12.  •  •  •  -  Mark  xv.  28.  Luke  xxii.  37. 

Isa.  liv.  13.  -  •  -  -  John  vi.  45. 

Isa.  Iv.  3.     -  •  •  •  Acts  xiii.  34. 

Jer.  xxxi.  31—34.  •  •  -  Heb.  viii.  3—12.  x.  16,  17. 

Hosea  i.  10.  ...  Rom.  ix.  26. 

llosea  ii.  23.  •  •  •  Rom.  ix.  25.  1  Pet.  11. 10. 

Joel  ii.  28—32.  -  •  -  Acts  ii.  16—21. 

Amos  ix.  11,  12.  •  •  -  Acts  xv.  16,  17. 

Micah  V.  2.  •  •  •  •  Matt.  ii.  5,  6.  John  vii.  42. 

Habak.  i.  5.  •  •  -  Acts  xiii.  40. 

Haggai  ii.  6.  •  •  >  Heb.  xii.  26. 

Zech.  ix.  9.  •  •  •  •  Matt.  xxi.  4,  5.  .Tohn  xii.  14. 16. 

Zech.  xi.  13.  .  •  •  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10. 

Zech.  xii.  10.  •  •  -  John  xix.  37. 

Zech.  xiii.  7.  -  •  •  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  .^e.    Mark  xiv.  27.  50. 

Mai.  iii.  1.    ....  Matt.  xi.  10.    Mark  i.  2.    Luke  vii.  27 

vr  ,  i„  K  c  S  Matt.  xi.  13, 14.  xvii.  10—13.    Mark  ix 

Mai- 'V- 5.  6.  .  .  -  ]     ji_i3    'Luke  i.  16,  17. 

II.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in 
which  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
have  not  spoken  in  a  literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

There  are  citations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  in 
a  mediate  and  typical  or  spiritual  sense,  respecting  Christ  and 
his  mystical  body  the  church.  The  Scripture  is  therefore  said  to 
be  fulfilled,  when  that  is  accomplished  in  the  antitype  which  is 
written  concerning  the  type.  'I'hus,  in  John  xix.  36.  we  read, 
these  things  were  done  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  fulfilled — 
"  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken."  These  words,  which  were 
originally  written  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii,  46.  Num.  ix. 
12.),  are  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who  is  the  antitype  of  that 
lamb.  Additional  examples  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in 
the  annexed  passages. 

Gen.  xiv.  18.  20.  cited  and  applied  in    Heb.  vii.  1—10, 

Gen.  XV.  5.  ... 

Gen.  xvi.  15.  -  •  • 

Gen.  xvii.  4.  •  •  • 

Gen.  xviii.  10.         - 

Gen.  xxi.  1—3. 

Gen.  xxi.  12.  -  •  • 

Gen.  XXV.  23.  -  .  . 

Exod.  xvi.  13—15.  - 

Exod.  xvii.  6.    Num.  xx.  11. 

Exod.  xix.  6.  -  •  - 

Exod.  xxiv.  8.  •  •  - 

Levit.  xxvi.  11, 12.  • 

Num.  xxi.  8,  9.       • 

Deut.  xxi.  23.  -  .    •       . 

Deut.  xxxii.  21.      . 

2  Sam.  vii.  14.         • 

Psal.  ii.  9.    ■ 

Psal.  viii.  4 — 6. 

Psal.  viii.  6.  ... 

Psal.  xviii.  49.         - 

Psal.  XXXV.  19.  Ixix.  4.  and  cix.  3. 

Psal.  xl.  6—8. 

P.sal.  Ixix.  9.  .  .  . 

Psal.  civ.  4.  ... 

Isa.  xl.  6,  7. 

Isa.  Iii.  7.  and  Nahum  i.  15. 

Isa.  hv.  1.    - 

Isa.  Ixiv.  4.  ... 

Jonah  i.  17.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  5. 

Habak.  ii.  3.  •  •  • 

Habak.  ii.  4.  -  .  - 


1  Cor.  X.  3, 


Rom.  iv.  18. 
Gal.  iv.  22. 
Rom.  iv.  17. 
Rom.  ix.  9. 
Gal.  iv.  22,  &c. 
Rom.  ix.  7. 
Rom.  ix.  10. 
John  vi.  31.  49 
1  Cor.  X.  4. 

1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
Heb.  ix.  20. 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
John  iii.  14. 
Gal.  iii.  13. 
Rom.  X.  19. 
Heb.  i.  5.     . 
Rev.  ii.  27. 
Heb.  ii.  6—8, 
1  Cor.  XV.  27 
Rom.  XV.  9. 
John  XV.  25. 
Heb.  X.  5— 
John  ii.  17. 
Heb.  i.  7. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

Rom.  X.  15. 

Gal.  iv.  27. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Matt.  xii.  40,  41.    Luke  xi.  30.  32. 

Heb.  X.  37. 

Rom.  i.  17.    Gal.  iii.  11. 


Heb.  X.  38. 

III.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in 
which  a  thing  is  done  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  according  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  but  is 
similar  to  that  fact, — in  other  words,  where  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  are  cited  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  and 
adapted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  an  occurrence 
which  happened  in  their  time,  on  account  of  their  correspondence 
and  similitude.  These  citations  are  not  prophecies,  though  they 
are  said  sometimes  to  be  fulfilled  ;  for  any  thing  may  be  said  to 
be  fulfilled  when  it  can  be  pertinently  applied.  This  method  of 
explaining  Scripture  by  the  way  of  illustration  will  enable  us  to 
solve  some  of  the  greatest  difliculties  relating  to  the  prophecies. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  subject,  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  which  abound  in  fine 
descriptions,  poetical  images,  and  subhme  diction,  were  the  classics  of  the 
later  Jews ;  and,  in  subsequent  ages,  all  their  writers  affected  allusions  to 
them,  borrowed  their  images  and  descriptions,  and  very  often  cited  their 
identical  words  when  recording  any  event  or  circumstance  that  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  persons  whose  lives  they  were  relating;  provided  il 
was  similar  and  parallel  to  one  that  occurred  in  the  times,  and  waJ 
described  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  was  a  famiUar  idiom  of 
the  Jews,  •  when  quoting  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  say, — that  it 


*  The  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  writers  abomid  with  instances,  great  num. 
bers  of  which  are  quoted  by  Surenhusius.  in  the  work  already  cited,  in  p, 
315,  note  5. 
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might  be  fulHUcd,  ichith  was  spokpti  by  surk  and  such  a  prophet ;  not 
intending  to  be  unclcrstooil  ttiiit  fincli  a  |iaiticiilar  paKSi»t;e  in  one  of  the 
Kacred  books  was  ever  detiignccl  to  \>a  a  real pTdliclion  of  what  they  were 
then  relating,  Imt  siKiilfyuif?  only,  that  the  words  of  the  Old  TeBiainent 
might  be  properly  adapted  to  express  their  umaninK  and  illustrate  their 
ideas.  And  thus  the  apostles,  who  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  wrote  and 
epokc  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  have  very  frequently  alluded  to  the  sacred 
books,  after  the  customary  style  of  their  nation  ;  intonding  no  more  by 
this  mode  of  speaking,  than  that  the  words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  are 
happily  dciicripiivc  ol  what  was  transacted  in  their  time,  and  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  adapted  lo  characterize  such  a  particular  circumstance 
as  happened  in  their  days:  that  there  was  a  con  similarily  o{  case  and 
incidents  ;  atid  that  the  expressive  style  and  diction  of  the  old  inspired 
prophets  were  as  justly  applicable  to  the  occurrences  reconled  by  the 
apostles,  as  tliey  were  suitable  to  denote  those  events  and  facts  in  their 
limes  winch  they  had  couuneniorated. 

Thus,  our  Lord  speaking  of  the  insurmountable  prepossessions  and  per- 
verseness  of  the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached,  says, — Sering  they  see  not, 
and  hearing  tliey  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand, — that  is,  their  stu- 
pidity is  so  gross,  and  their  prejudices  are  so  numerous,  that  though  they 
have  capacities  proper  for  understanding  and  receiving  my  doctrine,  they 
will  neither  understand  nor  receive  it ;  so  that  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah, — his  words  arc  perfectly  applicable  to  the  prcsiait  age,  and 
descriptive  of  their  moral  character  and  condition  : — Hearing  ye  trill  hear, 
andxcillnot  underslartd ;  and  seeing  ye  trill  see,  and  teill  not  perceive,  for 
this  people's  heart  is  tEiixed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyfs  they  hare  closed,  lest  at  any  time  t/tey  should  see  tcilh  their  eyes, 
and  hear  trilh  their  ears,  and  should  understand  trith  their  heart,  and 
should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10.  cited  in  Matt.  xiii. 
M,  15.)  The  same  passage  of  the  evangelical  prophet  is  cited  by  St.  I'aul 
(Kom.  xi.  8.),  ami  applied  to  the  invincible  obstmacy  of  his  couiitryincn, — 
not,  indeed,  as  though  they  had  then,  and  then  only,  received  their  precise 
accomplishmeni,  but  as  lieaulifully  expressive  of  the  obduracy,  determined 
infidelity,  and  impenitence  of  the  Jews. 

Again,  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  describing  the  miseries  of  captivity  by  a 
beautiful  figure,  represents  Kachel  as  deploring  the  loss  of  her  children, 
bathed  in  tears,  piercing  the  air  with  loud  lamentations,  and  indulging  in 
inconsolable  grief.  When  llerod  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocents  in  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity,  how  applicable  were  the  prophet's 
words  to  such  a  cruel  scene,  and  how  nappily  are  they  cited  by  the  evan- 
gelist, to  exhibit  to  his  reader  the  mouniing  and  lamentation  caused  by  that 
sanguinary  tyrant !  They  are  a  beautiful  quotation,  and  not  a  prediction 
of  what  then  happened ,  and  yet,  upon  the  murder  of  these  babes,  the 
B.icred  historian  says,  according  to  the  Jewish  phraseology,  when  they 
filed  Scripture, — Then  teas  J'ul/i  lied  that  tohich  teas  spo/cen  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah;  In  Ilamah  there  teas  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and  treeping, 
and  great  mourning,  Rachel  tceeping  for  her  children,  and  icould  not  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not.  (Jer.  xxxi.  15.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  17,  18.) 

Once  more, — our  Lord  having  delivered  several  parables,  the  sacred  his- 
torian, after  ren;arking  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  to  convey  his  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  tlio  Jews  by  means  of  parables,  with  which  all  his 
public  discourses  abounded,  says, — That  it  might  be  fulfilled  tehichtras 
upoken  by  the  prophet,  "  I  tcill  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  trill  utter 
things  trhich  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  tcorld. 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.  quoted  in  Matt.  xiii.  35.)< 

A  similar  instance  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians 
(vi.2.);  where  he  cites  the  saying  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  xlix.  8.) — /  have 
heard  thee  in  a  titne  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  saltation  I  hare  suc- 
coured thee.  In  tliis  pas.sage  the  apostle  does  not  mean  to  declare  that  the 
prophet  had  the  Corinthians  in  view,  but  he  cites  it  as  a  parallel  case  ;  inti- 
mating that  they  might  collect  from  that  saying  that  tliere  was  a  certain 
accepted  time,  in  which  God  would  hear  tliem,  and  which,  therefore,  it 
concerned  them  not  to  let  pass  without  carefully  improving  it. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  passages  thus 
(quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  tne  New, 
in  the  way  of  illustration : — 

Oen.  XV.  5.  •  cited  in  Rom.  iv.  19. 

Gen.  XV.  6.  ...  Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal.  iii.  6.  and  Jatncs  ii.  23. 

Gen.  xviii.  10.  -  •  .  Rom.  ix.  9. 

Gen.  xix.  15.  26.  .  .  .  I.uke  xvii.  28,  20.  32. 

Gen.  xxi.  12.  -  .  •  Rom.  ix.  7. 

Gen.  XXV.  33.  -  .  .  Hcb.  xii.  16. 

Gen.  xxvii.  28,  &c.  .  .  Ileb.  xi.  20,  xii.  17. 

E.xod.  ix.  16.  .  .  .  Rom.  ix.  17. 

Exod.  xxxii.  6.  .  .  -1  Cor.  x.  7. 

E.xod.  xxxiii.  19.  -  -  -  Rom.  ix.  15. 

Lev.  xi.  45.  .  .  .  i  Pet.  i.  16. 

Lev.  xviii.  5.  .  -  -  Rom.  x.  5.    Gal.  iii.  12. 

Dcut.  vi.  13.  .  .  .  Matt.  iv.  10.    Luke  iv.  a 

Peut.  vi.  16.  .  .  .  Matt.  iv.  7.    Luke  iv.  12. 

Deut.  viii.  3.  .  .  .  Matt.  iv.  4.    Luke  iv.  4. 

Deut.  xxv.  4.  ...  1  Cor.  \x.  9.     1  Tim.  v.  18. 

Deut.  x.xvii.  26.  -  .  -  Gal.  iii.  10. 

Deut.  xxxii.  35.  -  .  -  Rom.  xii.  19.    Heb.  x.  30. 

Deut.  xxxii.  36.  .  .  .  Heb.  x.  30. 

Pent,  xxxii.  43.  -  .  .  Rom.  xv.  10. 

Josh.  i.  5.    -  -  .  -  Heb.  xiii.  5. 

ISam.  xxi.  6.  .  .  .  Matt.xii.3,4.  Mark  li.25,26.  Luke  vi.  3,4. 

1  Kings  xix.  14.  18.  ■  -  Rom.  xi.  3,  4. 

'  T^iis  mode  of  quoting  passages  by  way  of  illustration  was  not  confined 
to  the  inspired  penman,     l^agan  writers  often  cite  passages  from  their  old 

Joets,  to  dc.^crine  things  of  which  those  poets  never  thought;  and  this.  Dr. 
ortin  remarks,  is  no  fault,  but  rather  a  beauty  in  writing ;  and  a  passage, 
applied  justly  in  a  new  sense,  is  ever  pleasing  to  an  ingenious  reader,  who 
loves  to  see  a  likeness  and  pertinency  where  he  expected  none.  (Rem.  on 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  In  jElian,  Diogenes  the  Cynic  philosopher  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  "  he  ftilfilled  in  himself  all  the  curses  of  .tra- 
gedy ;"  and  Olympiodorus,  in  his  life  of  Plato,  has  this  expression,  "that 
it  might  be  true  concerning  him,"  and  then  cites  the  following  verse  from 
Homer : 

Tou  xKi  «!T0  'y\m<r(rn;  ftiXirt;  yKvKtiav  ptiv  «uJ)). 

Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distili'd.  Pops. 

Which  verse,  however  applicable  to  that  great  philosopher,  is  not  to  be  con- 
Bidered  as  an  oracle  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  use 
or  accommodatioi\  of  it  by  this  oiographer.  (Sharpe's  Second  Argument 
in  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  319.) 


Psal.  V.  9.  and  cxI.  3.         cited  in 

I'sal.  X.  7.    ■ 

Psal.  xiv.  1—3.  and  liii.  1-3. 

Psal.  xix.  4.  -  •  - 

Psal.  xxiv.  1.  .  .  . 

P.sal.  xxxii.  1,  2.      - 

P.sal.  xxxiv.  12—16. 

Psal.  xxxvi.  1.         .  .  . 

Psal.  xliv.  22.  .  -  - 

Psal.  Ii.  4.     - 

Psal.  Ixix.  9.  .  .  . 

Psal.  Ixix.  22,  23.    - 

Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.        • 

Psal.  Ixxxli.  6.        . 

Psal.  cxii.  9.  .  .  . 

Psal.  cxvi.  10.         . 

Psal.  cxvii.  1.  .  .  . 

Psal.  cxviii.  6.         .  .  - 

Prov.  i.  16.    Isa.  lix.  7,  8. 

Prov.  iii.  11,  12. 

Prov.  iii.  34.  -  .  . 

Prov.  X.  12. 

Prov.  xxv.  21.  22.   . 

Prov.  xx^'i.  11.        . 

Isa.  i.  9.       ■ 

Isa.  vi.  9, 10.  .  .  . 

I.sa.  viii.  12,  13.        - 

Isa.  viii.  17,  18.       - 

Isa.  X.  22, 23.  .  .  . 

Isa.  xxviii.  16.         • 

Isa.  xxix.  10.  ... 

Isa.  xxix.  13.  .       .•    . 

Isa.  xxix.  14.  •  .  - 

Isa.  xxix.  16.  and  xlv.  9.    - 

Isa.  xlv.  23.  -  .  . 

Isa.  xlix.  8.  ... 

Isa.  Iii.  5.  with  Rzek.  xxx\'i.  20.    - 

Isa.  Iii.  7.  and  Natium  i.  15. 

Isa.  hi.  11,  12.  -  .  - 

Isa.  Iii.  1.5.  .... 

Isa.  Ivi.  7.  (and  Jer.  vii.  11.) 

Isa.  Ixi.  1,2. 

Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2. 

Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15.  -  •  - 

Jer.  xxxi.  33.  and  xxxii.  38.  (with  , 

2  Sam.  vii.  14.) 
Hosea  xi.  1.  -  -  - 

Hab.  ii.  4.    . 

Joel  ii.  32.   .  .  .  . 

Mai.  i.  2,  3.  - 


Rom.  iii.  13.  ~ 

Uom.  iii.  11. 
Roin.  iii.  10—12. 
Rom.  X.  18. 
1  Cor.  X.  26. 
Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 

1  Pet.  iii.  10-12. 
Rom.  iii.  18. 
Rom.  viii.  36. 
Rom.  iii.  4. 
Rom.  XV.  3. 
Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 
Matt.  xiii.  35. 
John  X.  34. 

2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
Rom.  XV.  11. 
Heb.  xiii.  6. 
Rom.  iii.  15 — 17. 
Heb.  xii.  5,  6. 
James  iv.  6. 

1  Pet  iv.  8. 
Rom.  xii.  20. 

2  Pet.  ii.  22. 
Rom.  ix.  29. 

J  John  xii.  40.    Matt  xiii.  14,  15.    Luke 
i     viii.  10.  Rom.  xi.  a 

1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 

Heb.  ii.  13. 

Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 

Rom.  X.  11. 

Rom.  xi.  8. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9.    Mark  vii.  C. 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 
Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 

Rom.  xiv.  11.    Pliil.  ii.  10. 

2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
Rom.  ii.  24. 
Rom.  X  15. 
2  Cor.  vi.  17. 
Rom.  IV.  21. 

Matt.  xxi.  13.  Mark  xi.  17.  Luke  lis.  46. 

Luke  iv.  18,  19. 

Rom.  X.  20,  21. 
>ct8  vii.  49,  50. 
^att.  ii.  17,  18. 

2  Cor.  vi.  18. 

Matt  ii.  15. 
Rom.  i.  17. 
Rom.  X.  1.3. 
Rom.  ix.  13. 


It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  preceding  passages  is  cited  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 

Kose  of  illustration  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Dr.  John  Taylor* 
as  some  useful  remarks  (of  which  the  following  are  an 
abstract)  on  the  various  designs  with  which  St.  Paul  cited 
them : 

1.  Sometimes  his  intention  goes  no  further  than  using  the 
same  strontr  expressions,  as  being  equally  applicable  to  the  point 
in  hand.  Thus,  in  Rom.  x.  6 — 8.  he  uses  the  words  of  Moses 
(Deut.  XXX.  12 — 14.)  not  to  prove  any  thing,  nor  as  if  bethought 
Moses  spoke  of  the  same  subject ;  but  merely  as  intimating  that 
the  strong  and  lively  expressions,  used  by  Moses  concerning  the 
doctrine  he  taught,  were  equally  applicable  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  So,  in  Rom.  x.  18.  he  quotes  Psal.  xix.  4.  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  those  expressions  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Jews  in  application  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  apostle  applies  them. 

2.  Sometimes  the  design  of  the  quotation  is  only  to  show  that 
the  cases  are  parallel ;  or  that  what  happened  in  his  times  cor- 
responded with  what  happened  in  former  days.  See  Rom.  ii^4. 
viii.  3G.  ix.  27—29.  xi.  2 — 5.  8—10.  and  xv.  21.  % 

3.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  only  intended  to  explain  a 
doctrinal  point.  See  Rom.  i.  17.  iv.  7,  8.  18—21.  ix.  20,21. 
X.  15.  and  xv.  3. 

4.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  designed  to  prove  a  doctrinal 
point.  See  Rom.  iii.  4.  19—18.  iv.  3—17.  v.  12—14.  ix.  7.  9. 
12,  13.  15.  17.  X.  5.  11.  13.  xii.  20.  xiv.  11. 

Lastly,  when  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the 
New,  in  order  to  prove  a  point  of  doctrine,  the  person  or  writer 
applies  it,  though  not  always  in  the  precise  words  of  the  original, 
yet  constantly  according  to  its  genuine  sense  as  it  stands  there. 
Examples  of  such  application  will  be  found  in  Dcut.  viii.  3.  com- 
pared with  Matt.  iv.  4. ;  Deut.  vi.  16.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.  7. ; 
Deut  xxxiii.  35.  and  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22.  compared  with  Rom. 
xii.  1 9, 20. — The  expression  in  Hos.  vi.  6.,  mercy  and  not  sacri' 
Jice,  is  applied  to  different  purposes  in  Matt.  ix.  13.,  but  to  both 
properly. 

In  applying  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  way 
of  illustration,  Turretin  has  suggested  the  three  following 
rules,  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  biblical  student : — 

•  In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p. 
339  4tb  edit.  1769. 
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1 .  In  applications  of  this  kind,  we  must  not  neglect  the  lite- 
ral sense,  which  is  the  first  and  only  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

2.  Such  applications  ought  not  to  be  forced,  or  far-fetched  ; 
for  those  which  were  made  by  the  apostles  were  simple  and  easy 
to  be  apprehended. 

3.  Too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  these  applications ; 
which,  it  should  be  considered,  are  merely  illustrations  adduced 
by  the  sacred  writers  further  to  explain  the  subjects  under  their 
discussion. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  these  illustrative  quotations,  it  follows 
(hat  no  doctrines — at  least  such  as  are  necessary  to  salvation — 
either  can  or  ought  to  be  deduced  from  them.' 
IV.  Of  Quotations,  and  other  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
ivhich  are  alluded  to  in  the  New. 

Besides  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  class  as  cita- 
a'ons  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration, there  is  a  fourth  class^  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  com- 
prising a  few  quotations,  together  with  a  larger  number  of  other 
passages  not  distinctly  cited  from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  which, 
on  comparing  them  with  the  New  Testament,  appear  most  evi- 
dently to  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers, 
who  have  alluded  to  them  without  expressly  quoting  them.  A 
careful  inspection  of  such  passages,  with  reference  to  their  scope 
and  context,  together  with  an  application  of  the  rules  above  sug- 
gested by  Turretin,  will  readily  enable  the  student  to  judge  of 
the  allusions  which  he  may  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  in  addition  to  those  rules.  Dr.  Gerard  has  remarked,  that  when 
the  inspired  writers  quote  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament, 
merely  in  the  way  of  allusion,  it  is  enough  that  the  words  which 
they  borrow  emphatically  express  their  own  meaning.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  be  precisely  the  same  with  those  of  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  nor  that  they  be  there  used,  either  of  the  same 
subject  or  of  a  similar  subject.2  »The  following  table  presents  a 
list  of  the  principal  passages  thus  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment : — 

2  Pet.  iii.  5. 
^  Matt.  xix.  4.    Mark  x.  6.    1  Cor  xi.  7. 
}     James  iii.  9. 

Heb.  iv.  4. 

1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

1  Cor.  xi.  8. 
5  Matt.  xix.  5. 
(     Eph.  v.  31. 

1  Tim.  ii.  14. 

2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 
Heb.  xi.  4. 

^  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Luke  xi.  51.  1  John  iii. 
i     12.  Jude,  verse  11. 

Heb.  xi.  5. 
5  Matt,  xxiv.37,38.  Luke  xvii.26,27.  Heb. 
(     xi.7.  1  Pet.  iii.  19,20.  2 Pet.  ii.  5.  iii.  6. 

Acts  vii.  3.  Heb.  xi.  8. 

Rom.  iv,  13. 

Acts  vii.  6,  7. 

Acts  vii.  8. 

Heb.  xiii.  2. 

Heb.  xi.  11. 

IPet.  iii.  6. 

2  Pet.  ii.  6.    Jude,  verse  7. 
Heb.  xi.  18. 
Acts  vii.  14. 
Heb.  xi.  21. 
Heb.  xi.  22. 

Heb.  xi.  23—27.  Acts  vii.  20—29. 
Mark  xii.  26.  Acts  vii.  31,  32. 
Heb.  xi.  28. 

1  Cor.  X.  2,  Heb.  xi.  29. 
Heb.  xii.  18—20. 

\  Matt.  xix.  18,  19.    Mark  x.  19.    Luke 
(     xviii.  20.  Rom.  xiii.  9.  James  ii.  11. 

Luke  ii.  23. 

Matt.  viii.  4.  Mark  i.  44.  Luke  v.  14. 

Matt.  V.  33. 

Matt.  V.  43.  Gal.  v.  14. 

1  Cor.  X.  6. 

Heb.  iii.  16, 17.    Jude,  verse  5. 

1  Cor.  X.  9. 

2Pet.  ii.  15,  16.  Jude,  5. 11. 

1  Cor.  ix.  13. 


alluded  to  in 


Gen.  i.  6.  9. 

Gen.  i.  27. 

Gen.  ii.  2,  3. 

Gen.  ii.  7.  ... 

Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  .           .           - 

Gen.  ii.  24.  ... 

Gen.  iii.  6.  .          .           . 

Gen.  iii.  4.  13.  - 

Gen.  iii.  16.  . 
Gen.  iv.  4.  . 

Gen.  iv.  8.  . 
Gen.  v.  24.  . 

Gen.  vi.  vii.  ... 

Gen.  xii.  1 — 4.  ... 

Gen.  xiii.  15.  .           .           - 

Gen.  XV.  13,  14.  - 

Gen.  xvii.  10.  •           -           - 

Gen.  xvili.  3.  xix.  2. 

Gen.  xviii.  10.  . 

Gen.  xviii.  12.  . 

Gen.  xix.  24.  .          .          . 

Gen.  xxi.  12.  -           -           . 

Gen.  xlvi.  27.  .           -           . 

Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

Gen.  1.  24.    - 

Ex^  ii.  2.  11.  . 

E^iii.  6. 

Exod.  xii.  12.  18.  . 

Exod.  xiv.  22.  .           -           . 

Exod.  xix.  12.  16.  18,  19.    - 

Exod.  XX.  12—16.  Deut.  v.  16—20. 

Exod.  xiii.  2.   Num.  viii.  16,  17. 

xviii.  15.  17. 
Lev.  xiv.  3,  4.  10.  • 

Lev.  xix.  12.  ... 

Lev.  xix.  18.  ... 

Num.  xi.  4.  ... 
Num.xiv.  23.29. 37.  and  xxvi.  64,65. 
Num.  xxi.  4 — 6. 
Num.  xxii.  23.  39. 
Deut.  xviii.  1. 


1  Tim.  ii.  13. 

Mark  x.  7.  1  Cor.  vi.  16. 


«  Turretin,  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interpretatione,  pp.  118,  119.  see  also  pp. 
107 — 117.  The  subject  of  Scripture  quotations,  which  are  made  by  way 
of  illustration,  is  more  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Sharpe  (Second  Argument 
from  Prophecy,  pp.  347—365.) ;  Dr.  Hey  (Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp. 
260. 262.) ;  Dr.  Harwood  (Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  279—290.) ; 
Rumpteus  (Comment.  Crit.  ad  Libros  Nov.  Test.  pp.  443.  449,  450.); 
Bishop  Kidder  (in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,  chap.  iii.  Boyle's 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  150—152.);  Dr.  Nicholls  (Conference  with  a  Theist, 
part  iii.  vol.  ii.M.  10—13.  ed.  1698.);  and  especially  by  Dr.  Sykes  (On  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  chapters  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  pp.  206—296.  edit. 
1725).  The  reader  will  also  find  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different 
modes  of  quotation  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, pp.  284—304. 

•  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  422,  §  135. 


Deut.  xxiv.  1.         -  alluded  to  in 

.losh.  ii.  1.  vi.  22,  23. 

Josh.  vi.  20.  -  -  - 

Judges,  the  whole  book,  generally 

1  Sam.  viii.  5.  and  x.  1. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  xv.  23.  xvi.  12,  13. 

1  Kings  xvii.  1.  and  xviii.  42—45. 

1  Chron.  xxiii.  13.  • 

Psal.  xc.  4.  ... 

Prov.  xxvii.  1.         •  •  - 

Isa.  xii.  3.    • 

Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  ■  •  - 

Jer.  vi.  16.   . 

Lam.  iii.  45.  ... 

Dan.  iii.  23—25.      • 

Dan.  ix.  27.  xii.  11. 

Hos.  xiii.  14.  -  •  • 

Hos.  xiv.  2.  ... 

Amos  V.  25,  26,  27. 


[Part  I 

Matt.  V.  31.  Mark  x.  4.  Luke  xvi.  13. 

Heb.  xi.  31.  James  ii.  25. 

Heb.  xi.  .30. 

Acts  xiii.  20.  Heb.  xi.  32. 

Act,s  xiii.  21. 

Acts  xiii.  22. 
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Heb.  xi.  34. 

Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  H- 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

Heb.  xiii.  15. 

Acts  vii.  42,  43. 


SECTION  III. 

OF    APOCRYPHAL    PASSAGES,    SUPPOSED   TO   BE    QUOTED    IN   TH« 
NEW  TESTAMENT. QUOTATIONS  FROM  PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

It  was  a  practice  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  divines  to  cite, 
not  only  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
sections,  but  also  to  quote  histories,  facts,  and  apophthegms 
or  sayings  of  their  early  sages,  which  they  had  receivecf  by 
oral  tradition  from  the  time  of  Moses,  in  order  to  supply 
those  passages  which  are  wanting  in  the  Pentateuch.  Of 
this  method  of  quotation  we  have  three  supposed  instances 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  where 
we  meet  with  the  name  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  the  two 
Egyptian  magicians  who  opposed  Moses.  Schickard  and 
some  other  learned  men  are  oi  opinion  that  Saint  Paul,  being 
deeply  conversant  in  Jewish  literature,  derived  his  knowledge 
of  tnese  names  from  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  Exod.  vii.  11.  But  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Targum  is  of  too  late  a  date  to 
have  been  consulted  by  the  apostle,  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  alluded  to  an  ancient  and  generally  received  tradition 
relative  to  those  men.  "What  corroborates  the  latter  conjec- 
ture is,  that  their  names  are  mentioned  by  some  ancient  pro- 
fane writers,  as  Numenius  the  Pythagorean,^  by  Artapanus,^ 
and  by  Pliny.''  The  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  princes  of 
Pharaoh's  magicians,  and  that  they  greatly  resisted  Moses.* 
Origen,  who  nourished  in  the  second  century,  informs  us, 
that  there  was  extant,  in  his  time,  an  apocryphal  book  con- 
cerning these  magicians,  inscribed  Jannes  et  Mambres  Liber.^ 
The  other  two  instances  alluded  to  are  the  9th  verse  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  which  cites  the  story  of  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, contending  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  and 
the  14th  verse  of  the  same  epistle,  in  which  it  has  been  sup- 

Eosed  that  he  quoted  an  apocryphal  prophecy  of  Enoch  :* 
ut  both  these  instances  are  borrowed  from  traditional 
accounts  then  received  by  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  apostle 
argues  from  their  own  authors  and  concessions.^  If,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  proved  that  the  apostle  had  quoted  a  single 
passage  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  such  a  Quota- 
tion will  no  more  prove  his  approbation  of  the  whole  Dook, 
than  Paul's  quotations  from  certain  heathen  poets  prove  that 
apostle's  approbation  of  every  part  of  the  compositions  to 
which  he  referred.  On  the  subject  of  the  supposed  apocry- 
phal quotations  by  Jude,  see  further.  Vol.  II.  pp.  377,  378. 

On  a  reference  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  cited  in  the  way  of  illustration  by  the  evangelical 
writers,'"  it  will  be  observed  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  such  quotations  has  been  made  oy  Saint  Paul.  But  the 
same  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  becoming  all  things  to 
all  men,  and  neing  deeply  versed  in  the  works  of  heathen 
authors,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  writings,  did  not  confine 
\\mise\i exclusively  io  i\\e  inspired  books;  and,  accordingly, 
Ave  have  three  instances  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  fine 

»  Apud  Origen.  contra  Celsum,  pp.  198,  199.  edit.  Spencer,  and  in  Euse- 
bius  de  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  8.  c.  8. 

••  In  Eusebius,  1.  9.  c.  27. 

»  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 

6  Surenhusius,  B1/3/.05  K«T«x>.»y«;,  pp.  589,  590. 

1  Tract  35.  in  Matt,  cited  by  Dr.  Whitby  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 

8  See  an  account  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  in  th« 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  W. 
Sect.  I.  art.  11. 

»  Surenhusius  (pp.  699—702.)  has  given  a  long  extract  from  the  Jaftut 
Rubeni,  fol.  76.  col.  2.  which  details  the  history  of  Michael's  conflict  with 
the  devil.  The  same  author  (pp.  709—712.)  has  also  referred  to  many 
Rabbinical  writers,  who  take  notice  of  Enoch's  prophecy. 

»«  See  pp.  316—318.  supra. 
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taste  and  ability  with  which  he  cited  and  applied  passages 
from  Pagan  authors  when  contending  with  the  Gentiles,  or 
writing  to  (ienlilc  converts.  The  first  is  in  Acts  xvii.  28., 
where  he  cites  part  of  a  verse  from  tlie  Fluenomena  of 
A.ratus. 


•  TCt/  yJif  Ksu  yfyo;  fT/u». 
.for  wc  his  ofTspririg  are. 


The  passage  was  originally  spoken  of  the  heathen  deity 
Jupiter,  ami  is  dexterously  applied  to  the  true  God  by  Paul, 
who  draws  a  very  strong  ana  conclusive  inference  from  it. 
The  second  instance  alluded  to  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.    in 


which  passage  the  apostle  quotes  a  senary  iambic,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander's  lost  comedv 
of  Tha  s,  ^ 

rendered,  in  our  translation,  Evil  communications  corrupt  gooa 
mfiTiiiern, 

The  last  instance  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  Titus  i. 
12.,  where  St.  Paul  quotes  from  Epimenides.  a  Cretan  poet 
the  verse  which  has  already  been  cited  and  illustrated  in 
Vol.  1.  p.  81. ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON    HARMONIES     OF     SCRIPTURE. 


I.  Occasion  and  Design  of  Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures. — IT.  Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels. — III.  Observationi  on  the  different 
Schemes  of  Harmonizers,  and  on  the  Duration  of  the  public  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 


f.  The  several  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having  been 
written  at  different  times  and  on  diff(!rent  occasions,  neces- 
sarily treat  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  historical,  doctrinal, 
moral,  and  prophetic.  The  sacred  authors  also,  writing  with 
different  designs,  have  not  always  related  the  same  events 
in  the  same  order :  some  are  introduced  by  anticipation ;  and 
others  again  are  related  first  which  should  have  been  placed 
last.  Hence  seeming  contradictions  have  arisen,  whicli  have 
been  eagerly  seized  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  in 
order  to  perplex  the  mmds  and  shake  the  faith  of  those  who 
are  not  aole  to  cope  with  their  sophistries.  These  contra- 
dictions, however,  are  not  real,  for  they  disappear  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  to  the  test  of  candid  examination. 

The  manifest  importance  and  advantage  of  comparing  the 
sacred  writers  with  each  other,  and  of  i^econciling  apparent 
contradictions,  have  induced  many  learned  men  to  undertake 
the  compilation  of  works,  which,  being  designed  to  show 
the  perfect  agreement  of  all  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  are 
commonly  termed  Harmonies.  Amultitudeof  works  of  this 
description  has,  at  diffiSnt  times,  been  issued  from  the  press ; 
tlie  execution  of  which  has  varied  according  to  the  different 
designs  of  their  respective  authors.  They  may,  however,  be 
referred  to  three  classes ;  viz. 

1.  Works  which  havo  for  their  object  the  reconciling  of 
APPARENT  contradiction.^  in  the  sacred  writings. — These, 
in  fact,  are  a  sort  o(  cominentaries ;  and  a  notice  of  the 
principal  publications  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the 
liioGRAPHiCAL  APPENDIX  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II. 
Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  §  8.  among  the  commentators  and 
expositors  of  Holy  Writ. 

2.  Harmonies  ok  the  Old  Testament. — The  design  of 
these  is,  to  dispose  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical 
books  in  chronological  order,  so  that  they  may  mutually 
explain  and  authenticate  one  another.  Our  learned  country- 
man. Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the  year  ir>17,  published  a  "  Chro- 
nicle" or  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament;  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Kev.  George  Townsend  constructed  "  The  Old 
Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order;" 
but  he  has  deviated  from,  and  improved  upon,  the  plan  of 
Lightfoot  very  materially.  His  work  is  noticed  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I. 
Chap.  II.  Sect.  I. 

3.  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  two  sorts ; 
viz. 

(I.)  Harmonies  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  in  which 
not  only  are  the  four  Gospels  chronologically  disposed,  but 
tlie  Epistles  are  also  placed  in  order  of  time,  and  inter- 
spersed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mr.  Townscnd's 
"  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical 
Order"  is  the  most  complete  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

(2.)  Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  which  the  narra- 
tives or  memoirs  of  the  four  evangelists  are  digested  in  their 
proper  chronological  order. 

II.  The  Memoirs  or  Narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
having  been  written  with  different  designs,  and  for  the  u^sf 
particular  classes  of  Christians,  the  importance  and  adju- 
tage of  collating  these  relations  with  each  other,  and  obtain- 
ing the  clear  amount  of  their  vjurious  narratives,  at  a  very 

Vot.  t  2  U 


early  period  suggested  the  plan  of  forming  the  Gospels  into 
harmonies,  exhOnting  completely  their  parallelisms  and 
differences,  or  into  a  connected  history,  termed  respectively 
Monntessarnn  and  Diatessaron ,-  in  which  the  four  accounts 
are  blended  into  one,  containing  the  substance  of  them  all. 
Works  of  this  description  are  extremely  numerous.  Mr. 
Pilkington  has  enumerated  one  hundred  and  four,  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  1747;'  and  Walchius  has  given  a 
sekct  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  year  1765. ^  The  indefatigable  bibliogra- 
pher Fabricius,  and  his  editor.  Professor  Harles,  have  given 
a  list  of  those  which  were  known  to  be  extant,  to  the  year 
1795,  which  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  complete.^  Our  notice  must  necessarily 
be  confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  composers  of  harmo- 
nies.' 

1.  Tatian,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  composed  a  digest  of  the  evangelical  history,  which 
was  called  to  Sicl  Tura-upav,  that  is,  the  Gospel  of  the  four,  or 
Movon^Tupoy,  Monotessaron,  that  is,  one  narrative  composed  out 
of  the  four.  Tatian  is  the  most  ancient  harmonist  on  record  ; 
lot,  if  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch  had  before  written  on 
that  subject  (as  Jerome  insinuates),  his  work  is  long  since 
lost. 

2.  In  the  beginnin<T  of  the  third  century,  Ammonius,  an 
Alexandrian,  composed  a  harmony  which  was  also  called  to 
Sia.  nuTtr-jpftM  or  the  Gospel  of  the  four,  of  the  execution  of 
which  Eusebius  speaks  with  approbation.  The  works  of 
Tatian  and  Ammonius  have  long  ago  perished ;  but  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtrude  spurious  compilations  upon  the 
world  for  them  in  both  instances.  Victor,  who  was  bishop 
of  Capua,  in  the  sixth  century,  gave  a  Latin  version  of  a 
harmony,  which  was  published  by  Michael  Memler  at  May- 
cnce,  i>i  1524,  as  a  translation  oi  Ammonius' s  Harrnoni/,  in 
consequence  of  Victor  being  undetermined  to  which  of  those 
writers  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  th«»gh  he  was  disposed  to 
refer  it  to  Tatian.  And  Ottomar  Luscinius  published  one  at 
Augsburgh  in  1524,  which  he  called  that  of  Ammonius, 
though  others  have  ascribed  it  to  Tatian.  It  is  not  a  har- 
mony in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  mere  summary  of 
the  life  of  Christ  delivered  in  the  author's  own  words. 

3.  'Hie  diligent  ecclesiastical  historian  Elsebius,  who 
wrote  in  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century,  composed  a 
very  celebrated  harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  evangelical  history  into  ten  canons  or  tables,  which 
are  prefixed  to  many  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, particularly  to  Dr.  Mill's  critical  edition  of  it.  In 
the  first  canon  he  has  arranged,  according  to  tlie  ancient 
chapters  (which  are  commonly  called  the  Ammonian  Sec- 
tions, from  Ammonius,  who  made  these  divisions),  those 
parts  of  the  history  of  Christ  which  are  related  by  all  four 
evangelists.  In  the  rest  he  has  disposed  the  portions  of 
history  related  b)', 

«  Pilkington's  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony,  Preface,  pp.  xviii.— ax. 

»  VV.ilchii  Hibliotheca  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  863 — 900. 

'  Bibliotheca  Grffica,  vol.  iv.  pp.  882—889. 

<  Our  notices  of  Harmonies  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  three  worka 
just  ciied,  and  from  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  voU 
iii.  part  i.  pp.  31—36.  and  part  ii.  pp.  2*— 49. 
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2.  Matthpw,  Mark,  nnri  Luke. 

3.  MaUliPAV,  Luke,  and  .lohn. 

4.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John. 

5.  Matthew  and  Luke. 
G.  Mattliew  and  Mark. 

7.  Matthew  and  John. 

8.  Luke  and  Mark. 

9.  Luke  and  John. 

10.  Only  one  of  the  four  evangelists. 
Though  these  Easobian  canons  are  usually  considpred  as 
a  harmo'ny,  yet  it  is  evident,  fVom  a  bare  inspection  of  them, 
that  they  are  simply  Indexes  to  the  four  Gospels,  and  by  no 
means  unm  a  harmony  of  the  same  nature  as  those  \\mch 
have  been  written  in  modern  times,  and  which  are  designed 
to  bring  the  several  facts  recorded  by  the  evangelists  into 
chronological  order,  and  to  reconcile  contradictions.  On 
this  account  Walchius  does  not  allow  them  a  place  in  his 
bibliographical  catalogue  of  harmonies. 

4.  About  the  year  330,  Juve.n'CUS,  a  Spaniard,  wrote  the 
evangelical  history  in  heroic  verse.  His  method  is  said  to 
be  confused,  and  his  verse  is  not  of  a  description  to  ensure 
him  that  immortality  which  he  promised  himself.  His  work 
has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

5.  The  four  books  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in 
Africa,  Be  Consensu  Qualuur  Evangel  oruni,  are  too  valuable 
to  be  omitted.  They  were  written  about  the  year  400,  ?md 
are  honourable  to  his  industry  and  learning.  Augustine 
wrote  this  work  with  the  express  design  of  vmdicatiiior  the 
truth  and  authority  of  the  uospels  from  the  cavils  of  ob- 
jectors. 

From  the  middle  ages  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
various  harmonies  were  compiled  by  Peter  Comestor,  Guido  de 
Perpiniano,  Simon  de  Cassia,  Ludolphus  the  Saxon  (a  Ger- , 
man  Carthusian  monk,  whose  work  was  held  in  such  high  egti-  j 
mation  that  it  passed  through  not  fewer  than  thirty  editions, 
besides  being  translated  into  French  and  Italian).  Jean  Char- 
lier  de  Gerscn,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  Peter 
|fc  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  many  others,  which  are  now 
^  of  little  value,  and  which  have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 
Of  the  various  harmonies  published  since  the  Reformation, 
by  foreign  authors,  the  Latin  Harmony  of  Chemnitz  (or 
Chemnitius)  is  the  most  esteemed ;  and  among  our  British 
divines  those  of  Drs.  Doddridge  and  Macknight  are  most 
generally  read  on  account  of  their  valuable  expositions  and 
commentaries.  But,  for  exhibiting  the  parallel  passages  of 
each  evangelist,  perhaus  the  columnar  form  of  Archbishop 
Newcome,  or  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell,  is  preferable; 
while  he,  who  is  desirous  of  perusing  one  connected  and 
continuous  narrative,  in  which  all  the  shades  of  circum- 
stances are  judiciously  interwoven,  will  find  Mr.  Townsend's 
"New  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
-    Order,"  &c.  the  most  useful.' 

in.  In  the  construction  of  an  Evangelical  Harmony,  two 
questions  have  presented  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
harmonizers ;  viz.  first,  what  evangelist  has  preserved  the 
true  order  of  circumstances,  to  which  all  the  others  are  to  be 
reduced  ]  And,  secondly,  what  was  the  duration  of  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  I 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  topics,  we  may  remark  that  all  the 
modern  harmonies  of  the€Bospels  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes;  viz.  L  Harmonies,  of  which  the  authors  have  taken 
for  granted,  that  all  the  facts  recorded  in  all  tfie  four  Gospels 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order;  and,  3.  Harmonies,  of 
which  the  authors  have  admitted,  that  in  one  or  more  of  the 
four  Gospels  the  chronological  order  has  been  more  or  less 
neglected.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class  is  Andrew  Osiander, 
one  of  Luther's  fellow-labourers,  in  promoting  the  reformation 
in  Germany :  his  method  is  followed  by  Calovius,  Sandhagen, 
and  others,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Macknight.  Chemnitz  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  class, 
and  also  has  many  followers  of  his  method  of  arrangement. 
"  The  harmonies  of  the  former  kind  are  very  similar  to  each 
other,  because,  though  the  authors  of  them  had  to  interweave 
the  facts  recorded  in  one  Gospel  with  the  facts  recorded  in 
another,  yet,  as  they  invariably  retained  the  order  which  was 
observed  in  each  Gospel,  and  consequently  repeated  whatever 
facts  occurred  in  difterent  places  in  different  Gospels,  as  often 
,  as  those  facts  presented  themselves  to  the  harmonists  in  their 
progress  through  the  Gospels,  there  was  less  room  for  material 

«  See  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I. 
•         Chap.  II.  Sect.  II.— IV.  for  an  account  of  tliese  and  of  the  Harmonies  of 
the  Gospel,  or  of  particular  books  of  the  New  Testament. 


deviations  in  their  plan  and  method.  But  in  the  harmonies 
cf  the  latter  kind  we  meet  with  considerable  variations, 
because,  though  the  authors  of  them  are  unanimous  in  their 
principle,  they  are  at  variance  in  the  application  of  it;  and, 
though  they  agree  in  making  transpositions,  by  which  they 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  harmonists  of  the  first  class, 
j'et  they  do  not  always  make  the  same  transpositions.  Some, 
for  instance,  have  supposed,  as  Chemnitz,  Archbishop  New- 
ccine,  and  other  harmonists  of  this  class  have  done,  that  St. 
Matthew  has  mostly  neglected  chronological  order,  while 
others,  as  Bengel  and  Bertling,  have  supposed,  that  he  has 
in  general  retained  it.  Hence,  though  they  have  all  the  same 
object  in  view,  namely,  to  make  a  chronological  harmony,  or 
to  arrange  the  events,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  order  of  the  time  in  which 
the  events  happened,  they  have  adopted  different  modes  of- 
producing  this  effect.  For  in  some  harmonies  the  order  of 
St.  Motthew  is  inverted,  and  made  subservient  to  that  of  St. 
Mark,  while  in  other  harmonies  St.  Mark's  order  is  inverted, 
and  made  subservient  to  that  of  St.  Matthew.  Some  har- 
monists again  suppose,  that  all  the  evangelists  have  neglected 
chronological  order,  while  others  make  an  exception  in  favour 
cf  one  or  more  of  them,  though  thQ  question,  which  of  the 
evangelists  should  be  excepted,  likewise  affords  matter  of 
debate.  And  even  those  harmonists,  who  agTce  as  to  the 
Gospel  or  Gospels,  in  which  transpositions  should  be  made, 
differ  in  respect  to  the  particular  parts  where  these  trans- 
positions ought  to  take  place."^ 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  the  evidet\pes  and  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament,^  however,  is  of  opinion  that  th>e  evan- 
gelists did  not  design  to  adhere  to  the  order  of  time  in  writing 
their  respective  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
purpose  with  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written,  he  re- 
marks, appears  to  have  been,  not  a  regular  chronologically 
disposed  history  of  the  life,  ministry,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  the  collection  of  such  a  body  of  well-authenticated 
facts,  as  might  disclose  the  nature,  and  form  suflficient  j)roof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This,  he  thinks,  is  obvious  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  evangelists  geiierally  place  together 
the  facts  narrated.  "  That  manner  is  such  as  completely  to 
effect  the  latter,  but  not  the  former,  purpose.  There  are  no 
marks  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  evangelists, 
to  give  to  their  narratives  a  regulaiL  chronological  order. 
While,  in  general,  there  are  no  indica^ns  of  the  succession 
and  proximity  of  the  events  narrated,  but  from  their  being 
prior,  or  posterior,  and  contiguous  in  the  narrative,  or  from 
such  indefinite  expressions  as  TCTs,?rax/v,  sn-a/c  ji/z^^juc  weji-^K, » 
muvce  TOi  xa/pai,  £v  Tai  Knfif^m,  /urru.  tmt^\  on  the  Other  hand,  it 
sometimes  occurs,  that  the  events  which  one  evangelist  re- 
lates as  in  immediate  succession,  are  noticed  by  himself  to 
be  not  contiguous  in  time,  and  are- put  down  by  another, 
with  some  of  the  intervening  transactions  interposed.  Than 
evidence  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  purpose  of  a  history,  no 
declaratiotv  by  the  writer  can  be  more  satisfactory.  Such 
declaration,  unless  perfectly  explicit,  may  rec^uire  to  be 
modified  by  what  his  work  bears  within  itself  of  its  purpose. 
But  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  evidence,  deduced  from 
such  facts  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

"  Against  this  evidence,  too,  there  is  no  contrary  declaration 
to  be  weighed.  The  evangelist,  John  (xx.  30, 31.),  expressly 
asserts  that  the  purpose  of  his  writing  was  to  make  such  a 
selection  of  fiicts  as  might  be  good  ground  of  faith  in  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he  nowhere  affirms  the 
chronological  order  of  the  selection.  Luke,  also,  thus  declares 
the  purpose  of  his  writing  to  Theophilus  : — '>va  tmy/as;  Tnftiiv 
x.-jl>j;)^it(>:i;  Kcyuv  ryiv  cLT<^u.Kit:i]i  (Luke  i.  4.),  and  the  expression 
in  tlie  preceding  verse,  E^c^s  x.  (aci,  TrafiiKCKcu&mc.Tc  <tvu>(iiv  n-aaif 
a.xp:j?ii>:,  KxB^n;  troi  yfii-^'M,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  that 
purpose.  For  this  purpose,  thus  distinctly  expressed  by  two 
of  the  evangelists,  ancf  evident  from  the  manner  of  writing 
common  to  them  all,  it  was  assuredly  necessary  that,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  should  furnish  us  -wnth  such  in- 
formation, as  might  enable  us  to  refer  the  facts  in  the  Gospel 
history  to  a  certain  country,  and  a  certain  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Without  this,  the  Gospels  would  not  have 
afforded  the  proper  means  for  distinguishing  them  from 
fictitious  histories ;  and  hence,  could  not  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
This  it  was  possible  to  do,  either  formally  by  dates,  such  as 

0  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  4b. 
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aro  found  in  t!io  boginninfj  of  thfi  second  and  third  cliapters 
of  Luke's  Gospel ;  or  by  allusions  to  known  places,  persons, 
and  circumstances,  to  be  It^ariit  from  otlinr  histories.  Of  these 
two  modes,  the  evangelists,  with  a  few  exceptions,  follow 
the  latter;  natural  to  men  writing  immediately  for  contem- 
poraries, upon  or  near  the  scene  of  the  events ;  and  conformable 
to  the  usual  simplicity  by  which  their  whole  style  is  pervaded. 
Hut  for  this  purpose,  it  wiis  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  frame 
regular  chronoloirical  narratives;  and  accordingly  what  was 
not  necessary,  has  not  been  effected  ;  the  connections  carrying 
forward  the  arrangement  of  events  in  the  Gospels,  being  not 
merely  those  of  time,  hut  of  the  various  associations,  such  as 
similarity  in  the  facts  themselves,  vicinity  of  place,  &c.  by 
which  it  is  possible  that  the  human  mind  may  dc  guided,  in 
recollecting  and  classifying  things  that  are  past.  And  such, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  impression  made  on  most 
readers  by  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.  As  wo  read 
them,  we  have  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  carrying  us 
ultimately  forward,  from  preceding  to  subsequent  events,  yet, 
occasionally,  over  intervals  of  time  concerning  which  nothing 
has  been  recorded,  or  with  deviations  from  the  chronological 
order;  thus  rendering  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  make  one 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  whole  Gospel  history,  in 
which  each  event  shall  obtain,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
account  of  each  evangelist,  its  proper  chronological  place."' 

Amid  this  diversity  of  opinions,  supported  as  each  is  by 
the  most  ingenious  arguments  which  its  author  could  pro- 
duce, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  By  the  adoption  of 
the  very  probable  hypotiiesis  last  stated,  concerning  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  evangelists  wrote,  we  certainly  get  rid, 
and  in  the  fairest  way,  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
two  classes  of  authors  of  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels  above 
noticed  have  to  combat.  As  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
reader  will  enable  him  to  determine  for  himself  which  of 
these  hypotheses  to  adopt,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  Bishop 
Marsh  recommends  Griesbach's  Synopsis  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  as  preferable  to  every  other  harmony  extant.^ 

2.  Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  com- 
pilers of  harmonies,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  Christ's 
public  ministry  ;  whence  a  corresponding  diversity  has  neces- 
sarily arisen  in  the  disposition  of  their  respective  harmonies. 
During  the  first  three  centuries,  the  common  opinion  was, 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  only  one  year,  or  at  furthest 
one  year  and  four  months.  Early  in  the  fourth  century, 
Etisebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  maintained  that  it 
continued  between  three  and  four  years :  tliis  opinion  was 

fenerally  received,  though  the  ancient  opinion  was  retained 
y  Augustine.  During  the  middle  ages,  no  further  inquiries 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  this  subject;  and,  after  the  Re- 
formation, all  the  harmonizers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  assumed  it  for  certain  that  Christ's  ministry  lasted 
between  three  and  four  years.  Bengel,  however,  in  his  Ger- 
man Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  published  at  Tubingen  in  1736, 
reduced  it  to  two  years ;  and,  three  years  before,  Mr.  Mann, 
in  his  essay  "  Of  the  true  Years  of'  the  Birth  and  Death  of 
Christ"  (London,  1733,  8vo.),  revived  the  ancient  opinion 
that  it  lasted  only  one  year.  This  was  also  followed  by  Dr. 
Priestley  in  his  Greek  and  English  Harmonies.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Eusebius  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newcome, 
who  maintained  that  one  year  was  by  far  too  short  a  period 
for  the  several  progresses  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the 
transactions  connected  with  them ;  and  Bishop  Marsh  o'b- 
serves,  that  the  Gospel  of  John  presents  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  confine  Christ's  mi- 

«  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry,  pp.  211—214. 

>  Michaelis's  Iniroduction,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  17.  Micliaelis  has  given  a 
harinoni/.ert  table  of  the  four  Gospels  (liilrotl.  vol.  iii.  i)art  i.  pp.  37 — S3.); 
whicli  llishop  Marslt  (part  ii.  p.  07.)  pronounces  to  be  a  very  useful  one, 
considered  as  a  general  index  to  the  four  Gospels.  Ur.  A.  Clarlte  has 
reprinted  Michaelis's  harmonized  table  at  the  end  of  his  Commcniary  on 
tlic  Gospels;  observing  that  it  is  useful  to  the  reader  of  them,  in  pointing 
out  where  the  same  transaction  is  mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  what  they 
have  in  common,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  Michaelis  has  generally 
followed  Matthew's  account,  with  which  the  narratives  of  the  otiier  evan- 
gelists are  collated.  In  l.'^^l,  an  English  Harmony  was  compiled  by,  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of,  Thomas  Bowles,  Esq.  (for  private  distribution 
only),  entitled  "  Diatessaron,  or  the  History  ol^  our  Lord  Jesus  f'hrist, 
compiled  from  the  four  Gospels,  according  to  the  Translation  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  in  the  Order  adopted  by  John  David  Michaelis,  London,"  8vo. 
In  this  beautifully  executed  volume  the  compiler  has  made  some  slight 
variations  from  the  order  of  time  follow  id  by  Alichaelis  in  Ihe  harmonized 
table  just  mentioned. 


nistry  to  one  year.  For,  in  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  omissions  and  transpositions  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  criticism, 
but  are  attempted  merely  to  support  a  previously  assumed 
hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  the  opinion, 
which  makes  ('hrist's  ministry  to  have  continued  three  years 
fand  which  receives  no  support  whatever  from  the  first  three 
Gospels),  cannot  be  satisfactorily  proved  even  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  Saint  John,  \Yho  at  the  utmost  has  noticed,  or  at  least 
named,  only  three  distinct  passovers.-^ 

Another  opinion  was  announced,  with  equal  modesty  and 
learning,  in  a  dissertation  on  "The  Chronology  of  our 
Saviour's  Life,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.  A.  (Cambridge, 
1S19,  8vo.)  The  results  of  his  investigation  (which  depends 
on  minute  chronological  and  critical  discussions  that  do  not 
admit  of  abridgment)  are,  that  Herod  died  in  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  4711;  and,  consequently,  that  the  birth  of 
Christ  took  place  a.  j.  p.  4709,  in  the  spring  (probably  in  the 
month  of  April  or  May)  ;  that  his  baptism  was  performed  in 
or  about  the  month  of  November,  a.  j.  p.  4739,  during  the 
procuratorsiiip  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  that,  agreeably  to  the  indi- 
cations of  time  contained  inSaint  John's  Gospel,  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  through  three  passovers,  or  iwo  years 
and  a  half,-  and  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month  Nisan  (April  15th\  a.  j.  p.  4742. 

From  the  difl^culty  of  prooucing  a  harmony,  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  some  eminent  critics  (and  among  them  the 
elegant  and  accomplished  expositor  Gilpin)  have  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  peruse  the  four  several  memoirs  of  Jesus 
Christ,  written  by  the  evangelists,  separately  and  distinctly ; 
and  that,  by  explaining  them  separately,  the  uhjle  becomes 
more  uniform.  Archbishop  Newcome,  however,  has  ably 
vindicated,  and  proved,  the  utility  and  advantage  of  har- 
monies ;  and  with  his  observations  the  present  chapter  shall 
conclude.    A  harmony,  he  remarks,  has  the  following  uses  :^ 

By  the  juxta-position  of  parallel  passages,  it  is  often  the 
best  comment ;  and  it  cannot  but  greatly  alleviate  the 
reader's  trouble,  in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  the  phraseology 
and  manner  of  the  evangelists.  It  also  shows  that  Mark, 
who  inserts  much  new  matter,  did  not  epitomize  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew ;  and  it  affords  plain  indications,  from  the  addi- 
tions and  omissions  in  John's  Gospel,  that  his  was  designed 
to'be  a  supplemental  history.  Further,  a  harmony  in  many 
instances  illustrates  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct  and 
works.  Thus,  previously  to  the  call  of  the  four  apostles 
(Mark  i.  IG — 20.)  Andrew  had  been  the  Baptist's  disciple, 
and  had  received  his  testimony  to  J'esus  (John  i.  35.  40.) : 
Peter  had  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  Andrew  his  brother 
(John  i.  42.)  ;  and  jesus  had  shown  more  than  human 
knowledge  and  more  than  human  power  (John  i.  48.  ii.  11. 
23.  iii.  2.  iv.  29.  49,  50.)  than  what  had  probably  fallen 
within  the  experience  cf  these  disciples,  or  at  least  must 
have  gained  their  belief  on  the  firmest  grounds.  So,  the 
words  of  Christ  (John  v.  21.  25.)  are  prophetically  spoken 
befare  he  had  raised  any  from  the  dead ;  and  his  reproofs 
(-\Iatt.  xii.  34.  Mark  vii.  6.)  are  uttered  after  he  had  wrought 
miracles,  during^  two  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jewish  rulers  early  awakened  by  the  call  of 
the  twelve  apostles  to  a  stated  attendance.     This  event  took 

SI  ace  after  our  Lord  had  celebrated  his  second  passover  at 
erusalem,  and  when  he  was  about  to  absent  himself  from 
that  city  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen  months.  In  like 
manner,  the  seventy  were  not  sent  forth  to  show,  throughout 
a  wide  tract  of  country,  with  what  wisdom  and  power  their 
Master  endued  them,  till  within  about  six  months  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion ;  and  the  scene  of  raising  the  dead,  a  kind 
of  miracle  which  would  have  exasperatea  his  enemies  in 
proportion  as  it  tended  to  exalt  his  prophetic  character,  was 
remote  from  Jerusalem,  till  the  last  passover  approached. 
Lastly,  strong  presumptions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  evange- 
lists arise  from  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  Gospels,  from 
their  being  so  wonderfully  supplemental  to  each  other,  in 
passages  reconcilable  only  by  the  suggestion  of  a  seemingly 
indifferent  circumstance,  and  from  their  real  agreement  in  the 
midst  of  a  seeming  disagreement.  "  Truth,  like  honesty,  often 
neglects  appearances :  hypocrisy  and  imposture  are  always 
guarded."^ 

»  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  66. 
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Man,  being  formed  for  society,  has  received  from  his 
Creator  the  faculty  of  communicating  to  his  fellow-men,  bv 
means  of  certain  signs,  the  ideas  conceived  in  his  mind. 
Hence,  his  organs  of  speech  are  so  constructed,  that  he  is 
capable  of  forming  certain  articulate  sounds,  expressive  of 
his  conceptions;  and  these,  being  fitly  disposed  together, 
constitute  discourse:  which,  whether  it  be  pronounced  or 
written,  must  necessarily  possess  the  power  of  declaring  to 
others  what  he  wishes  they  should  understand. 

I.  The  vehicles,  or  signs,  by  which  men  communicate 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  are  termed  words;  whether 
these  are  orally  uttered,  or  described  by  written  characters, 
the  idea,  or  notion,  attached  to  any  word,  is  its  significa- 
tion ;  and  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  several  words 
connected  together, — that  is,  in  entire  sentences  and  proposi- 
tions, and  which  ideas  are  produced  in  the  minds  of  others,-— 
are  called  the  sense  or  proper  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  if 
a  person  utter  certain  words,  to  which  another  individual 
attaches  the  same  idea  as  the  speaker,  he  is  said  to  under- 
stand the  latter,  or  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  his  words.  If 
we  transfer  this  to  sacred  subjects,  we  may  define  the  sense 
of  Scripture  to  be  that  conception  of  its  meaning,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  presents  to  the  understanding  of  man,  by  means 
of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  means  of  the  ideas  com- 
prised in  those  words.i 

Every  Word  must  have  some  meaning. 
Although  in  every  language  there  are  very  many  words 
which  admit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  common  parlance 
tiiere  is  only  one  true  sense  attached  to  any  word  ;  which  sense 
is  indicated  by  the  connection  and  series  of  the  discourse,  by 
its  subject-matter,  by  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or 
by  some  other  adjuncts,  unless  any  ambiguity  be  purposely 
intended.  That  the  same  usage  obtains  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  In  fact,  the  perspicuity  of  the 
Scriptures  requires  this  unity  and  simplicity  of  sense  in  order 
to  render  intelligible  to  man  the  design  of  their  Great  Author, 
which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multiplicity  of  senses 
were  admitted.  In  all  other  writings,  indeed,  besides  the 
Scriptures,  before  we  sit  down  to  study  them,  we  expect 
to  find  one  single  determinate  sense  and  meaning  attached  to 
the  words ;  from  which  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  havej. 
attained  their  true  meaning,  and  understand  what  the  authors 
intended  to  say.  Further,  in  common  life,  no  prudent  and 
conscientious  person,  who  either  commits  his  sentiments  to 
writing  or  utters  any  thing,  intends  that  a  diversity  of  mean- 
ings should  be  attached  to  what  he  writes  or  says ;  and,  con- 
8e<juently,  neither  his  readers,  nor  those  who  hear  him,  affix 
to  it  any  other  than  the  true  and  obvious  sense.  Now,  if 
such  be  the  practice  in  all  fair  and  upright  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
God,  who  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  employ  the  ministry 
of  men  in  order  to  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  should 

«  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  7.    (Andover,  1^.) 


have  departed  from  this  way  of  simplicity  and  truth  1  Few 
persons,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  sufficiently  hardy  to  maintain  the  affirmative.^ 

II.  The  Sense  of  Scripture  defined. 

1.  The  Literal  Sense  of  any  place  of  Scripture  is  that 
which  the  words  signify,  or  require,  in  their  natural  and  pro- 
per acceptation,  without  any  trope,  metaphor,  or  figure,  and 
abstracted  from  any  mystic  meaning ;  thus,  in 

Gen.  i.  1.  We  read  that  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  These  words  mean  what  they  literally  import,  and  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter.  So,  in  John  x.  30.  we 
read,  I  and  the  Father  are  one  ;  in  which  passage  the  deity  of 
Christ,  and  his  equality  with  God  the  Father,  are  so  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  asserted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  other  than  its  proper  and  literal  meaning  could  ever  be  given 
to  "it. 

The  literal  sense  has  also  been  termed  the  grammatical 
sense ;  the  term  grammatical  having  the  same  reference  to  the 
Greek  language  as  the  term  literal  to  the  Latin,  both  referring 
to  the  elements  of  a  word.  Words  may  also  be  taken  pro- 
perly and  physically,  as  in  John  i.  G.  There  was  a  man  whose 
name  was  John  :  this  is  called  the  proper  literal  sense.  When, 
however,  words  are  taken  metaphorically  and  figuratively, 
that  is,  are  diverted  to  ameaning  which  they  do  not  naturally 
denote,  but  which  they  nevertheless  intend  under  some  figure 
or  form  of  speech, — as  w"hen  the  properties  of  one  person  or 
thing  are  attributed  to  another, — this  is  termed  the  tropical  or 
figurative  sense.  ^ 

"  Thus,  when  hardness  is  applied  to  stojie,  the  expression  'ts 
used  literally,  in  its  proper  and  natural  signification : — when  it  is 
applied  to  the  heart,  it  is  used  fig iiraiiveltf,  or  in  an  improper 
acceptation.  Yet,  the  sense,  allowing  for  the  change  of  subject, 
is  virtually  the  same,  its  application  being  only  transferred  from 
a  physical  to  a  moral  quality."''  An  example  of  this  kind  occurs 
in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  and  xi.  19.,  where  the  heart  of  stone  de- 
notes a  hard  obdurate  heart,  regardless  of  divine  admonitions, 
and  the  heart  of  fiesh  signifies  a  tender  heart,  susceptible  of  the 
best  and  holiest  impressions.  In  like  manner,  in  Zech.  vii.  12., 
the  obdurate  Jews  are  said  to  have  made  their  hearts  as  an  ada- 
mant stone.  Numerous  similar  expressions  occur  in  the  New 
as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Luke  xiii.  32.  John  i. 

a  Keillii  Elementa  Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  p.  12.  On  this  subject  tha 
reader  may  consult  M.  Winterberg's  "  Prolusio  de  interpretatione  unicfl, 
unic^,  et  certa;  persuasionis  de  doctraj  religionis  veritate  et  amicse  con- 
sensionis  causa,"  in  Velthusen's  and  Kuinoel's  Commentationes  Theolo- 
gicse,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420 — 438. 

3  "Tlie  tropical  sense  is  no  other  than  the  figurative  sense.  As  we 
say,  in  language  derived  from  the  Greek,  that  a  trope  is  used  when  a  word 
is  turned  from  its  literal  or  grammatical  sense ;  so  we  say,  in  language 
derived  from  the  Latin,  that  afigzire  is  then  used,  because  in  such  cases 
(he  moaning  of  the  word  assumes  a  new  form.  The  same  opposition, 
therefore,  which  is  expressed  by  the  terms  literal  sense  and  figurative 
sense,  is  expressed  also  by  the  terms  grammatical  sense  and  trofictu 
sense."    Bishop  Marsh's  Lect  part  iii.  p.  67 

«  Bishop  Vaamildert's  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  iffi. 
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29.  and  xv.  5. ;  where  Herod,  for  hie  craftiness  and  cruelty  is 
termed  a  fox  ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  called  the  Lamh  of 
God,  because  to  his  great  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  the  lamb,  which  was  oflered  every  morning  and 
evening,  had  a  typical  reference ;  he  is  also  called  a  vine,  as  all 
true  Christians  arc  designated  the  branchi'.s,  to  intimate  that 
Christ  is  the  support  of  the  whole  church,  and  of  every  particular 
believer, — that,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
are  all  implanted  and  grafted  into  him,  that  is,  united  to  him  by 
-true  faith  and  sincere  love,  and  that  they  all  derive  spiritual 
life  and  vigour  from  him.  It  were  unnecessary  to  multiply  exam- 
ples of  this  kind,  as  every  diligent  reader  of  the  Word  of  God 
will  doul)tless  be  able  to  recollect  them. 

Further,  the  literal  sense  has  been  called  the  Historical 
Sense,  as  conveyinir  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases 
used  by  a  writer  at  a  certain  time. 

Thus,  in  the  more  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
word  isles  or  isldtuls  signifies  every  inhabited  region,  particu- 
larly all  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
seats  of  Japhet's  posterity,  viz.  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Europe,  together  with  some  other  regions.  Of  this 
sense  of  the  word  we  have  examples  in  Gen.  x.  5,  Isa.  xi.  11. 
XX.  6.  xxiii.  6.  xxiv.  15.  xlii.  13.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezek.  xxvi.  1.5.  18. 
xxvii.  3 — 7.  15.  35.  But,  in  a  later  age,  it  denotes  islands  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  in  Esther  x.  1.,  and,  perhaps,  Jer.  xlvii.  4. 
(marginal  rendering.)'  Again,  the  phrase,  to  fiossess  or  inherit 
the  land,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  we  consider  it  hisloricatty,  that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  means  simply,  to  hold  the  secure 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  promised  land  ;  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  phrase  to  "  follo-w  Christ"  must  in  like 
manner  be  understood  historically  in  some  passages  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  implying  no  more  than  that  the  persons  there  mentioned 
followed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  progresses,  and  were  audi- 
tors of  his  public  instructions,  precisely  as  the  apostles  followed 
him  from  place  to  place,  and  heard  his  doctrine.^ 

Interpreters  now  speak  of  the  true  sense  of  a  passage,  by 
calling  it  the  Grammatico-Historical  Sense;  and  exegesis, 
founded  on  the  nature  of  language,  is  called  grammatico-his- 
torical.  The  object  in  using  this  compound  name  is,  to  sho*v 
that  both  grammatical  and  historical  considerations  are  em- 
ployed in  making  out  the  sense  of  a  word  or  passage. 

2.  Where,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification  of 
a  passage,  whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed,  there 
is  attached  to  it  a  more  remote  or  recondite  meaning,  this  is 
termed  the  Mediate,  Spiritual,  or  Mystical  Sense  ;'  and 
this  sense  is  founded,  not  on  a  transfer  of  words  from  one 
signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  application  of  the 
matter  itself  to  a  diflerent  subject. 

Thus,  what  is  said  literally  in  Exod.  xxx.  10.  and  Levit.  xvi. 
concerning  the  high-priest's  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place  on 
the  day  of  expiation,  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  we  are  taught 
by  St.  Paul  to  understand  spiritually  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  presence  of  God  with  his  own  blood.  (Heb.  ix. 
7—20.) 

The  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  has  frequently  been  divided 
into  allegorical,  ti/pical,  and  parabolical.  The  reason  of  this 
mode  of  classifications,  as  well  as  of  some  other  minor  dis- 
tinctions, does  not  sufficiently  appear.  Since,  however,  it  has 
obtained  a  place  in  almost  every  treatise  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  define  and  illus- 
trate these  senses  by  a  few  examples. 

(1.)  The  Allegorical  Sense  is,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
besides  the  literal  sense,  signify  any  thing  belonging  to  faith 
or  spirilual  doctrine. 

Such  is  the  sense  which  is  required  rightly  to  understand  Gal. 
iv,  24.  d  T<»*  w-T/f  oKKiry.fi-M/Aivit,  -which  things  are  allegorically 

>  Jahn,  Enchiridion  IlermnneuliraEOpneralis,  p.  21.,  whocilcsMichaclis's 
Spicilegium  Geograpliia  Ilehreas  Exiera;.  part  i.  pp.  131 — 143.,  and  also  his 
Supplementuni  ad  Lexica  Hobraica,  pp.  68,  69. 

«  Many  additional  instances  might  be  otfered,  if  the  limits  of  this  work 
would  permit.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  fuUy  investicating  the 
historic  sense  of  Scripture,  will  derive  much  solid  benefit  from  Dr.  Storr's 
Disquisiiion  de  Sensu  Historico,  in  vol.  i.  (pp.  1 — 88.)  of  his  "Opuscula 
Academica  ad  Interpretalionem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pertincntia,"  8va. 
Tubinsen,  1796. 

»  "  i)icitur  mysticus,"  says  a  learned  and  sensible  writer  of  the  Romish 
eommunion,  "  a  /''">,  claudo;  quia  licet  non  semper  fidei  mysteria  coinpre- 
bendat,  magis  tamen  occultus,  et  clausus  est,  quain  literalis,  qui  per  verba 
rite  intellecta  facilius  innotescit."  Adami  Viser,  Hermeneutica  Sacra 
Novi  Testamenti,  pars  ii.  pp.  .51,  52.  See  also  Jahn'e  Enchiridion  Henne- 
Beuticse  Generalis,  pp.  4i,  42. ;  and  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Hampton  Lec- 
Uires,  p.  222. 


spoken,  or  -which  things  are  thus  allegorized  by  me  ;  that  is, 
under  the  veil  of  the  literal  sense  they  further  contain  a  spiritual 
or  mystical  sense. 

(2.)  The  TvpiCAL  Sense  is,  when,  under  external  objects 
or  prophetic  visions,  secret  things,  whether  present  or  future, 
are  represented  ;  especially  when  certain  transactions,  record- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  presignify  or  adumbrate  those  related 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Thus,  in  Psal.  xcv.  11.,  the  words  "they  should  not  enter  into 
my  rest,"  literally  understood,  signify  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 
into  the  promised  land  ;  but,  spiritually  and  typically,  the  entering 
into  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of  heaven,  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Christ,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 

n.J  The  Parabolical  Sense  is,  when,  besides  the  plaii 
ana  obvious  meaning  of  the  thing  related,  an  occult  or  spi- 
ritual sense  is  intended.  As  this  chiefly  occurs  in  passages 
of  a  moral  tendency,  the  parabolic  has  by  some  writers  been 
termed  the  moral  or  tropological  sense. 

Of  this  description  is  the  parable  of  the  talents :  the  design  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  duties  which  men  are  called  to  perform 
are  suited  to  their  situations  and  the  talents  which  they  severally 
receive  ;  that  whatever  a  good  man  possesses  he  has  received  from 
God,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  improve  that  good;  and  thatjhe 
grace  and  temporal  mercies  of  God  are  suited  to  the  power 
which  a  man  has  of  improving  them.  Thus,  also,  the  injunction 
in  Deut.  xxv.  4.'  relative  to  muzzling  the  ox  while  treading  out 
the  corn,  is  explained  by  Saint  Paul  with  reference  to  the  right 
of  maintenance  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  (1  Cor.  ix.  9 — 1 1.) 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  each  of  the  different 
senses  here  mentioned ;  but  as  they  have  all  one  common 
foundation,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  others 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  when  stating  the  rules 
for  interpreting  the  sense  of  Scripture  after  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, tlie  instances  above  quoted  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
distinctions  subsisting  between  them.'' 

3.  The  Moral  Sense  or  interpretation,  advocated  by  the 
late  Professor  Kant  of  Berlin  (whose  philosophical  system 
has  obtained  many  followers  on  the  Continent),  consists  in 
setting  aside  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  historical  inter- 
pretation, and  attributing  a  moral  meaning  to  those  passages 
of  Scripture,  which,  ajrreeably  to  grammatical  interpretation, 
contain  nothing  coincident  with  the  moral  dictates  of  un- 
assisted reason.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  nothing  more 
is  necessary,  than  that  it  be  possible  to  attach  a  moral  meaning 
to  the  passage  ; — it  is  of  little  moment  how  forced  or  unnaturju 
it  may  be.  Against  this  mode  of  interpretation  (which  i^ 
here  noticed  in  order  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard)  tha 
following  weighty  objections  have  been  urged  : — 

(1.)  Such  a  mode  of  explaining  Scripture  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  an  interpretation ;  for  this  moral  interpreter  does 
not  inquire,  what  the  Scriptures  actually  do  teach  by  their 
own  declarations,  but  what  they  otight  to  teach,  agreeably  to 
his  opinions. 

(2.)  The  principle  is  incorrect,  which  is  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  this  mode  of  interpretation;  viz.  that  the  grammatical 
sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  cannot  be  admitteu,  or  at  least 
is  of  no  use  in  ethics,  whenever  it  contains  a  sentiment  which 
reason  alone  could  not  discover  and  substantiate. 

(3.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  altogether  unneces* 
sary  ;  for  the  Bible  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our  instruction 
in  religion  and  morality,  if  its  precepts  are  construed  as 
applying  directly  or  by  consequence  to  the  moral  necessities 
of  every  man.  And  although  there  are  passages  of  difficult 
explanation  in  the  Bible,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  antiquity  and  peculiar  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  ia 
most  instances  these  passages  do  not  relate  to  doctrines ;  and 
when  they  do,  the  doctrines  in  question  are  generally  taught 
in  other  and  plainer  passages. 

(4.)  As,  on  this  plan,  the  mere  possibility  of  attacliing  a 

«  Bauer,  Ilerm.  Sacr.  pp.  13 — 44.  Viser,  Ilermeneutica  Sacra,  Nov. 
Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  1 — 150.  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Institutiones  HermeneuticaeSacrse, 
pp.  122—132.  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sacr.  cap.  iii.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  633— <i38.) 
Ernesli  Inslitutiolnterprelis  Novi  Test.  pp.  14—30.  (4th  edit.)  Mori  Acroases 
Academica"  super  Heniieneulic-a  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  27—73.  J.  B. 
Carpzovii,  PriiiiK  Lincje  Herm.  Sac.  p.  24.  Alber,  Institutiones  Ilermeneu- 
tic-B  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  44 — 16.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article, 
pp.  .5S)— .590.  Bishop  Marsh's  Lect.  part  iii.  lect.  xv.  and  xvi.  pp.  42—73. ;  and 
Bishop  Vanrailden's  Bampton  Lectures,  Serm.  vii.  pp.  217—232.  and  notes, 
pp.  3s5 — 396.  Tlie  two  writers  last  cited  have  illustrated  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  by  applying  it  to  the  discussion  of  some  important  controversial 
points  between  Protestants  and  Romanists,  which  the  limits  of  a  practical 
work  will  not  admit  of  being  noticed. 
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moral  import  to  a  text  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  considerinnr 
it  as  a  true  signification  ;  almost  every  passage  rnusl  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  multitude  of  interpretations,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  reign  of  the  mystical  and  allegorical  mode  of 
interpretation,  which  has  long  since  been  exploded.  This 
must  produce  confusion  in  religious  instruction,  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  a  suspicion  as  to  its  divine 
authority;  for  this  must  be  tht  natural  effect  of  the  moral  of 
interpretation  on  the  majority  of  minds. 

(5.)  Lastly,  if  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  should  prevail,  it  is  not  seen  now  insincerity 
and  deceit,  on  tlie  part  of  interpreters,  are  to  be  detected  and 
exposed.', 

4.  Equally  untenable  is  the  hypothesis  of  some  modern 
critics,  that  the  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  relative  to  the  Messiah,  given  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  are  a  doctrinal  Accommodation  to  the  Opi- 
nions AND  Prejudices  of  the  Jews.^ 

Since  the  time  of  Semler,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  widely  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Germany,  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  very  few 
passages,  or  none  at  all,  which  treat  literally  and  properly  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  all  or  most  of  the  passages  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  are  used  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  In  support 
of  this  theory,  its  advocates  have  offered  the  following  reasons  : — 
The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  very  much  given  to  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Even  after  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had 
become  universal  among  them,  they  had  eagerly  searched  the 
Old  Testament  for  every  thing,  which  in  the  least  favoured  this 
expectation  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  their  allegorical  interpretation, 
they  had  succeeded  in  making  their  Scriptures  seem  to  contain 
predictions  respecting  a  Messiah.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  (these 
theorists  affirm)  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  pursue  the  same 
method,  and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  the  Jews 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion. 

But  in  this  statement  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  erroneous  and  exaggerated ;  for, 

1.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  can- 
not be  historically  proved  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Although  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  hearers  of  Jesus  often  appealed  to  the 
Oil!  Testament,  yet  they  give  no  indication  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  ; 
even  .losephus  lias  nothingofit.  The  Platonic  Jevvsof  Ei,'ypt  began  in  the 
first  century,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Tes- 
tament allegorically.  Pliilo  of  Alexandria  was  distinguished  among  those 
Jews  who  practised  this  metliod  ;  and  he  defends  it  as  something  new  and 
before  unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the  other  Jews. 3  Jesus 
was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  comply  with 
a  prevailing  custom  of  allegorical  interpretation  ;  for  this  method  did  not 
prevail  at  that  time  among  the  Jews,  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Jesus 
taught.  Moreover,  the  representations  contained  in  the  works  of  Philo  and 
.losephus  dilTer,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  from  the  doctrine's  of  the  New 
Testament.  If,  however,  some  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles  did  coincide  with  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Jews,  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  must  therefore  have  been  erroneous.  9o  far  as 
these  Jewish  opinions  were  correct,  they  were  worthy  of  the  approbation 
of  Jesus;  and  the  providence  of  God  may,  by  previous  intimations  of  them, 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

(2.)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

When  they  do  use  the  allegorical  method,  they  either  say  expressly, 
"These  things  uiay  be  allegorized"  (Gal.  iv.  24.);  or  they  show  it  bv  the 
context,  or  by  prefixing  some  particle  of  comparison;  for  instance,  iSirTrsf 
or  xxj^;  (as)  in  John  iii.  14.  and  MaU.  xii.  40.  But  they  express  them- 
selves very  differently  in  texts,  which  they  quote  as  literal  j)rophecy  for 
the  purpose  of  pi-oof 

(3.)  If  the  apostles  did  not  allude  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
instructions  which  they  gave  to  the  Gentiles,  it  does  not  follow 
either  that  they  believed  the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  or  that  they  did  not  seriously  consider  the  passages  which 
they  cited  as  predictions,  in  their  instruction  to  the  Jews,  to  be 
really  such.     The  reason  why  the  apostles  omitted  these  al- 

»  Schmucker's  Elementary  Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  272, 
273.  (Andover,  North  America,  1827.)  Alber,  Instituliones  Ilermeneut. 
Nov  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  90—93. 

»  Knapp^s  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157—159.  (New 
lork,  1333.)  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  230.  Dr. 
Titlman  has  exarnmed  and  refuted  at  considerable  length  the  theory  of 
accommodation ;  and  has  most  convincingly  shown,  that  it  is  a  mode  of  in- 
terpretation altogether  unexampled,  deceptive,  and  fallacious,  manifestly 
uncertain,  and  leading  to  consequences  the  most  pernicious.  See  the 
Preface  to  his  Meletemata  Sacra,  sive  Commentarius  in  Evangelium  Jo- 
hannis,  pp.  xiv. — xxi. 

»  Philo  de  Confusione  Linguarum,  p.  347.  ct  seq. 


lusions  at  the  commencement  of  the  instructions  which  they 
gave  to  the  heathen,  is  the  same  as  leads  the  wise  missionary  at 
the  present  day  to  omit  them  in  the  same  circumstances.  Their 
Gentile  hearers  and  readers  knew  nothing  of  the  Bilile,  and  could 
not,  of  course,  be  convinced  from  an  unknown  book.  The 
apostles,  however,  gradually  instructed  their  Gentile  converts  in 
the  contents  of  this  book,  and  then  appealed  to  it  as  frequently 
before  them  as  before  Jews  or  converts  from  Judaism.  This  is 
proved  by  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  Peter 
says  to  the  heathen  centurion,  Cornelius,  after  the  latter  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  prophets, — To  him  [Jesus]  ^ive  all 
the  prophets  witness,  &c.  (Acts  x.  43.  compared  with  Acts  viii. 
26 — 35.  and  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul.) 

(4.)  It  cannot  be  shown  in  general  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  in  compliance  with  the  current  prejudices  of  their  con- 
temporaries, ever  taught  any  thing,  or  seemingly  affirmed  any 
thing  to  be  true,  which  they  themselves  consider  as  false.  (Their 
moral  character  renders  such  a  supposition  inadmissible.)  Neither 
can  it  be  shown,  in  particular,  that  they  adopted  and  authorized 
any  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  themselves 
considered  as  invalid,  merely  because  they  were  common  among 
their  contemporaries. 

Such  compliance  is  entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  course  of  action  (see 
Matt.  V.  19.  23.);  nor  can  it  be  at  all  justified  on  pure  moral  principles. 
When  therefore  Christ  says  distinctly  in  Matt.  xxii.  43.  tliat  David  by  divine 
revelation  called  the  Messiali  l.oid  (Psal.  ex.  1.),  he  must  have  believed    j 
exactly  as  he  said  ;  and  consequently  must  have  admitted  a  divine  predic-     I 
tion  respecting  the  Messiah  in  this  Psalm.  I 

Hence  it  follows  that  whenever  Jesus  and  his  apostles  expressly 
assent  to  the  Jewish  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  build 
proofs  upon  them,  they  themselves  must  have  considered  these 
explanations  as  just. 

(5.)  The  hypothesis  of  the  theory  of  accommodation,  that 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  propagated  falsehoods  under  the  garb  of 
truth,  is  overturned  by  the  fact,  that  miracles  attested  their  high 
authority  as  teachers. 

(6.)  No  such  criteria  can  be  given,  which  shall  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  such  of  their  declarations  as  they  believed 
themselves,  and  those  in  which  they  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  erroneous  notions  of  the  Jews.  The  Scriptures  nowhere 
make  a  distinction  between  what  is  universally  true,  and  what  is 
only  local  or  temporary.  The  theory  of  accommodation  involves 
the  whole  of  revelation  in  uncertainty. 


SECTION  XL 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  INVESTIGATING  THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 

Since  words  compose  sentences,  and  from  these,  rightly 
understood,  the  meaning  of  an  author  is  to  be  collected,  it  is 
necessarj'  that  we  ascertain  the  individual  meaning  of  words 
before  we  proceed  further  to  investigate  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  work,  we  may  observe, 
generally,  that  as  the  same  method  and  the  same  principles 
of  interpretation  are  common  both  to  the  sacred  volume  and 
to  the  productions  of  uninspired  man,  consequently  the  signi- 
fication of  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  m.ust  be  sought  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  in  which  the  meaning  of  words  in 
other  works  usually  is  or  ought  to  be  sought.  Hence  also 
it  follows,  that  the  method  of  investigating  the  signification 
of  words  in  the  Bible  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  it  is  in  other 
books,  but  is  in  like  manner  regulated  by  certain  laws,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  languages.  And  since  no  text  of  Scrip 
ture  has  more  than  one  meaning,  we  must  endeavour  to  finc^ 
out  that  one  true  sense  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  investigate  the  sense  of  Homer  or  any  other  ancient 
writer  ;  and  in  that  sense,  wlien  so  ascertained,  we  ought  to 
acquiesce,  unless  by  applying  the  just  rules  of  interpretation, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  another  is  the  only  just,  true,  and  critical 
sense  of  the  place.  This  principle,  duly  consiciered,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  for  investigating  the  sense  of  Scripture  ; 
but  as  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  reject  it  altogether, 
and  as  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  generally  expressed,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  it  more  minutely  in  the  following 
observations.'' 

«  The  following  rules  are  chiefly  dra\vn  from  Chladenius's  Institutionea 
ExegeticEP,  pp.  2.38—242. ;  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticaj  Sacree,  pp.  34 
—38. ;  Langii  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  p.  16.  et  seq. ;  Rambachii  Inslitutiones 
HermeneuticBB  Sacrre,  p.  53.  et.  seq. ;  and  Semler'H  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem 
Novi  Testamenti  Interpretationem,  p.  179.  etseq.  See  also  J.  E.  PfeiflFer'8 
Inst.  Hcrm.  Sacr.  p.  349.  etseq. 
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1.  jincerlain  the  usus  loquendi,  or  notion  affixed  to  a  -wdi-il 
III/  lite  ficrsoiis  in  ffeufral,  by  whom  tlie  langiiaife  either  is  now 
or  fuvmcvly  was  apokcn,  and  esf)eci<dly  in  the  particular  con- 
nection in  which  such  Jiotioii  is  affixed. 

Thp  riicaiiiiig  of  a  word  used  by  any  writer  is  the  nica:iinj>  affixed  to  it 
oy  tlioHU  for  wtioin  hi;  iiiniifdialety  wrote.  For  llicro  iij  a  kind  oi'  natural 
compact  betwooii  tliosc  wlio  write  and  tliose  who  spt- al<  a  luiignaKo ;  l<y 
wliiiili  ilipy  are  mutually  Ixiuiid  to  use  words  in  a  cerluin  sense  :  lie,  tliere- 
fore,  wlio  uses  »ui;h  words  in  a  ditfcrent  sij?nification,  in  a  manner  violates 
thai  rom|iacl,  and  is  in  danger  of  leading  men  into  error,  contrary  to  the 
dosifjii  ol  <J<)d,  "who  will  have  all  men  to  he  saved,  and  lo  come  unto  the 
knowledxf  of  the  truth."  (1  Tiin.  ii.  ■!.)  Tlic  aids  for  invesliaatiiig  the  nsu.j 
lo(iuendi  l)ein«  considered  in  the  cnsiiini;  cliapter,  il  will  be  sulhcicni  to 
ohscrve  In  illustraiion  of  the  present  canon,  tliar. 

.  (1.)  The  Iwu/tS  of  the  Old  iind  New  Tt^tumftnt  are,  each,  to  ttefreijucnlly 
and  curefuliy  raid,  and  the  sufijevls  therein  treated  are  to  bt  coiii/mrvd 
tdgelhr  r,  in  order  that  tce  viay  ascertain  the  meaning  of  lehul  the  autliurs 
thuH^IU  and  trrole. 

Tliey,  wlu)  wisli  lo  attain  an  accurate  knowledse  of  tlie  pliilosophical 
notions  of  riato,  AristolU^  or  any  olher  of  the  ancient  Grecian  sa^e.s,  will 
not  consult  the  later  Platonic  wtilnrs,  or  the  scholastic  authors  wlio  de- 
pended wliolly  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  whose  knowledge  of  his 
Works  was  freqin-iilly  very  imperfect,  but  will  rather  peruse  the  wriiin-;;! 
of  the  iihilosopliers  themselve.s  : — in  like  manner,  the  books  of  the  (),d 
and  New  Testament  are  lo  he  constantly  and  carefully  perused  and  weiuhed 
by  him,  who  is  sincerely  desirous  to  obtain  a  cor.ecl  knowledge  of  tlieir 
imporiant  contents.  For,  while  wc  collate  the  expressions  of  each  writer, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  harmoni/.e  those  passages  which  treat  on  the  same 
topics ;  and  may  rca.sonably  hope  to  discover  their  true  sense.  Soiiie 
foreign  biblical  critics,  however  (who,  in  tlieir  zeal  to  accommodate  tlio 
iiiimulabic  truths  of  Scripture  to  tile  standard  of  tlie  present  ajie,  would 
divert  the  Chrislian  dispensation  of  its  iiio.sl  important  doelrines),  have  as- 
serted that,  in  the  iiitepretation  of  the  Old  Teslaiiieiit,  all  relVrence  to  the 
New  Testament  is  to  ho  excluded.  But,  unless  we,  consult  the  latter,  there 
are  na.ssai!e8  in  the  Old  Testament  whose  meaning  cannot  be  fully  appre- 
hended, 'i'o  mention  only  one  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced  : 
— in  (Jen.  i.  'S>,  21.  fJod  is  said  to  have  created  man  after  liis  own  image  : 
this  pas.sage  (wliich,  it  should  be  recollected,  describes  man  in  his  prime- 
v:.l  s'ale  of  spotless  innocence,  before  he  became  corrupted  by  the  tall), 
the  divines  in  question  allirin,  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  crude 
and  imperfect  notions  cnlcrlaiiicd  by  the  ancient  heathen  nations  concern- 
ing the  Deity  !'  But,  if  wc  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  comniunicaied 
in  the  New  Testament  (as  we  are  fully  warranted  to  do  by  the  example  of 
Clirist  and  his  inspire<l  apostles),  we  shall  be  enableil  to  form  a  ccirrect 
n  tion  of  the  divine  ima:|e  intended  by  the  sacred  historian  ;  viiBlhat  it 
consisted  in  righteousness,  true  holiness,  and  knowledge.  See  Eph.  iv.  21. 
and  Col.  iii.  10. 

(2.)  It  /.•(  aljso  in-Hxpensable  that  we  lay  aside,  in  many  instances,  that 
more  w  curaie  knowledge,  uhich  wc  possess  of  natural  things,  in  order 
that  we  may  fully  enter  into  the  meaning  of  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
icriting'i. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  being  allogether  ignorant  of,  or  imperfectly  ac- 
quain'ed  with,  many  things,  the  nature  of  which  is  now  fully  explored  and 
well  known,  it  were  absurd  to  apply  our  more  perfect  knowledge  to  tlie 
cxi)lanalion  of  things  which  are  related  according  to  the  limited  degrees  of 
knowledge  they  possessed.  Hence  it  is  not  n<'cessary  that  we  should  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  IVIosaic  account  of  the  creation  according  totlieCopernican 
Bysleiu  of  the  universe,  which  the  experiments  of  philosophers  have 
sliown  to  be  the  irue  one.  As  the  Scriptures  were  ci'inposed  with  the 
expre.-ss  de.^ign  of  making  the  divine  will  known  to  man,  the  sacred  authors 
might,  anil  did,  make  ii.-se  of  popular  expressions  and  forms  of  speech,  then 
in  use  among  the  persons  or  people  whom  they  addn-ssed  ;  the  philoso- 
piiical  truth  of  which  they  neither  afTirmcd  nor  denied. 

2.  The  received  signification  of  a  word  is  to  be  retained, 
unless  weighty  and  necessary  reasons  require  that  it  should  be 
abandoned  or  neglected. 

We  shall  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  received  meaning  of  a  word  in  the 
following  cases ;  viz. 

(1.)  If  such  meaning  clash  with  any  doctrine  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus,  according  to  our  authorized  English  version,  Eli's  feeble  re- 
proarht'S  of  his  prolligate  sons  served  only  to  lull  thetn  into  security, 
because  the  Lord  tcould  slay  t hem  (I  Sum.  ii.  2-5.),  the  meaning  of  w-hich 
rendering  is,  to  make  their  continuance  in  sin  the  effect  of  Joiiovah's  de- 
termination lo  destroy  them  ;  and  thus  apparently  support  the  horrid  tenet, 
that  God  wills  nis  creatures  to  commit  crimes  because  he  is  determined  to 
display  his  justice  in  their  destruction.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinarily  re- 
ceived ine.ining  of  the  Hebrew  particle  t^  (ki)  is,  because  ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  ought  to  be  rendered  therefure  or  t/io«^A  «  which  makes  their 
wilful  and  impenitent  disobedience  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  and  is 
in  unison  with  the  wliole  tenor  of  the  sacreil  writings.  The  proper  ren- 
dering, therefore,  of  this  passage  is,  Notitiihstanding,  they  hearkened  ttot 
unto  the  voice  of  their  father.     Therefoiie  tlie  Lord  iFould  slay  them. 

(2.)  If  a  certain  passage  require  a  different  explanation  from  that  which 
it  appears  to  present :  as  Mai.  iv.  5,  6.  compared  with  Luke  i.  17.  and 
Malt.  xi.  14. 

(3.)  If  the  thing  itself  will  not  admit  of  a  tropical  or  figurative  meaning 
being  aJfixed  to  the  word. 

3.  IVhere  a  word  hits  sex-eral  sijcni^fications  in  common  M.se, 
that  must  be  selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  in  qtiestion, 

« IIovF  crude,  imperfect,  and  erroneous  these  views  of  the  heathens 
were  respecting  the  Almighty  has  been  shown  at  great  length"  by  various 
eminent  advocates  for  the  truth  of  the  divine  origin  of  Revelatiou;  but  no 
DUO  has  discussed  it  more  elaborately  than  Dr.  Leland,  in  his  "Advantage 
and  Necessity  of  the  Chrislian  Revelation,  as  .shown  fiom  the  Slate  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Heathen  World."  176S,  8vo.  Reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1S19, 
in  2  vols.  A  compendious  notice  of  the  heathen  notions  respecting  the 
Deity  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  lf>.  17. 

»  Noldias,  in  his  work  on  Hebrew  particles,  has  shown  that  <3  (ki)  has 
the  meaning  of  therefore  in  a  great  number«nf  instances,  among  which  he 
quotes  this  very  passage.  He  has  al.so  adduced  others,  where  it  evidently 
means  though.  Piir\er  adopts  the  latter,  and  thus  translates  the  clause  in 
question  : — Xotwithstandins  they  irimld  not  hearken  lo  the  voice  of  their 
father,  thocgh  the  Lord  should  slay  them. 


and  which  is  consistent  with  an  authoi-'s  known  character 
sentiments,  and  situation,  and  the  known  circumstances  undet 
which  he  wrote. 

For  instance,  the  word  Rlood,  which  in  various  accounts  is  very  signi- 
ficant ill  the  sacred  writings,  denotes— our  natural  descent  from  ona 
<-omiiion  family,  in  Acts  xvii.  2(5.  ;— death  in  Ileb.  xii.  4. ;  the  Suffering 
a7id  Death  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  atonement  for  the  souls  of  sinners, 
in  Rom.  v.  9.  and  Eph.  i  7. :  ami  also  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  justifi 
cation  in  Koin.  v.  U.,  and  of  our  sanctification  in  Heb.  ix.  14.* 

4.  ..Although  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  be  de 
rived  from  etymology,  yet  too  much  confidence  must  not  be 
placed  in  that  frequently  uncertain  science  /  because  the  pri 
mary  signification  of  a  word  is  frequently  very  different  from 
its  common  meaning. 

5.  7Vie  distinctions  between  words,  which  are  apparently 
synonymous,  should  be  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

In  the  I«itin  language  many  words  are  accounted  perfectly  synonymous, 
which,  however,  onlyi|^nialIy  accord  together.  Thus,  a  person  whose 
discourse  is  cut  short,  is  said  to  be  silent  (.silere) ;  and  one,  who  has  not 
begun  to  speak,  is  saici  to  hold  his  tongue  (taccrt).  Cicero,  in  speaking  of 
beauty,  observes,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it ;  the  one  dignifed  ana 
majfstiv  (dignilus)  ;  the  other  soft  and  graceful  (venustas)  ;  the.  latter  ta 
be  con>idered  proper  to  tcomt-n,  Iho  former  to  men.*  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  language  of  Scripture.  For  instance,  in  the  119tli  Psalm 
there  are  not  fewer  than  ten  dilTerent  words,  pointing  out  the  word  of  God  ; 
X  \i.  Law,  Way,  Word,  Statutes,  Judgments,  Commandments,  Precepts,  Tes- 
timonies, Righteousness,  and  Truth  or  Faithfulness.  Now  all  these  word.s, 
Mioiigh  usually  considered  as  synonymous,  are  not  literally  synunymous, 
hut  refer  to  some  latent  and  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Uivine  Word, 
whose  manifold  excellences  and  perfections  are  thus  illustrated  with  much 
elegant  varietur  of  diction.  In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  similar 
instances,  as  in  Col.  ii.  22.  »i'T»>.yuxT»  xai  S.Sxa-xuKix^  uvif^?rwv,  the  com- 
iiinnilments  and  doctrines  of  men.  Doctrines  in  this  passage  include 
truths  propounded  to  be  believed  or  known  ;  Cutnmands  imply  lairs, 
which  direct  what  is  to  be  done  or  avoided  :  the  latter  depend  upon  and 
are  derived  from  the  former.  The  apostle  is  speaking  ol  the  ttaditions 
taught  by  the  ciders,  and  the  load  of  cumbrous  ceremonies  ct/mmcndid  by 
them,  in  addition  to  the  significant  rites  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses.  In 
Rom.  xiv.  13.  wpirKsuux,  a  stumbling-block,  means  a  slighter  cause  of 
offence,  viz.  that  which  wounrls  and  disturbs  the  conscience  of  another; 
o-x^tvy^xov,  an  occasion  to  fall,  means  Pmore  weighty  cause  of  offence, 
that  is,  such  as  may  cause  any  one  to  apostatize  from  the  Christian  faiih. 
Similar  examples  occur  in  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  and  1  Pet.  iv.  3.» 

6.  The  epithets  introduced  by  the  sacred  writers  are  also 
to  be  carrfully  weighed  and  considered,  as  all  of  them  have 
either  a  declarative  or  explanatory  force,  or  serve  to  distin- 
guish oni  thing  from  another,  or  unite  these  two  characters 
together. 

The  epithets  of  Scripture  then  are. — 

(1.)  E-regetical  or  Explanatory,  that  is,  such  as  declare  the 
nature  and  properties  of  a  tiling. 

Thus,  in  Tit.  ii.  11.  the  grace  of  God  is  termed  saving,  not  indeed  as  if 
there  were  any  otiier  divine  grace  bestowed  on  man,  that  was  not  saving  ; 
but  because  the  gr.<>ce  of  God  revealed  in  the  Gospel  is  the  primary  and 
true  source  of  eternal  life.  Similar  epithets  occur  in  2 Tim.  i.  9.  in  which 
our  calling  is  styled  holy  ;  in  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  where  idolatry  is  termed  abomi- 
nable, and  in  I  Pet.  ii.  9.  where  the  Gospel  is  called  the  marvellous  light 
of  God,  because  it  displays  so  many  amazing  scenes  of  divine  wonders. 

(2.)  Diacritical  or  Distinctive,  that  is,  such  as  distingxiish 

one  thing  from  another. 

For  instance,  in  1  Pet.  v.  4.  the  crotcn  of  future  glory  is  termed  a  never- 
fading  croicn,  :<^»(>»vtivo5,  to  distinguish  it  Ironi  that  corruptible  crown 
which,  in  the  Grecian  games,  was  awarded  to  the  successlul  candidate. 
In  like  manner,  genuine  faith,  in  ITim.  i.  5.  is  called  undissembled,  a^urrc. 
xp'rci;  God,  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  17.),  is  designated  the  King  incor- 
ruptible, Bx(ri/-;u;  »c  jxprej  ;  and  in  Rom.  xii.  1.  Christians  dedicating 
themselves  to  Goil,  is  termed  a  reasonable  serriie,  Karfust  xcj-ixi?,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  worship,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
sacrifice  of  irrational  creatures. 

(3.)   Both  Explanatory  and  Distinctive,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  5. 

Where  Christ  is  called  God  blessed  for  ever.  By  which  epithet  both 
his  divine  nature  is  declared,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  from  the 
Gentile  deities.  Similar  examples  occur  in  John  xvii.  11.  (compared  with 
Luke  xi.  11 — 13.),  where  God  is  termed  Holy  Father;  in  1  .John  v.  20. 
where  Christ  is  styled  the  true  God,  as  also  the  Great  God  in  Tit.  ii.  13. 
and  Heb.  ix.  14.  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  denominated  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

7.  General  terms  are  used  sometimes  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  whether  they  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other  must  depend  upon 
the  scope,  subject-matter,  context,  and  parallel  passages. 

Thus,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  8.  St.  Paul,  speaking  to  the  Thessalonians,  Eav's, 
A'oir  ire  lire,  if  (more  correctly,  ichen)  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  The 
word  lire,  in  liiis  passage,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  whole  extent,  as 
implying  that  tlie  apostle's  physical  life  or  existence  depended  on  their 


'  For  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  blood,  see  the  Index  of  the  Sym- 
bolical Language  of  Scripture,  voce  Blood,  In  tlie  second  volume  of  this 
work. 

*  Cum  auleni  pnlrhritudinis  duo  genera  sint,  quorum  in  altero  venustas 
sit,  in  altero  dignitas ;  veniistatem  muliebrem  ducere  dcbemns;  dii-oiita- 
teiu  virileui.  Cicero  de  Ofliciis,  lib.  i.  c.  xxxvi.  (op.  torn.  xii.  p.  57.  ed. 
Bipont.) 

s  On  the  subject  of  words  commonly  thought  synonymous,  see  Dr. 
Campbell's  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  "Gospels,  vol.  i. 
pp.  101—210.  (nlii.  1807.),  and  especially  Dr.  Tittmann's  Treatise  de  Sy- 
nonvmis  in  Novi  Testamcnti,  or  Mr.  Craig's  translation  of  it.  (Edinburgh, 
183$^  2  vols.  12mo.) 
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standing  fast  in  the  T.ord,  but  must  be  umleretoofl  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said,  "Your  eteadfaslness  in  the  I'ailh  gives  nie  new  life  and 
comfort.  I  now  feel  that  1  live  to  some  purpose — I  relish  and  enjoy  life— 
since  my  labour  in  the  Gospel  is  not  in  vain."  That  this  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  aposlle,  is  evident  both  from  the  suhjectinatter  atiii  from  the 
context ;  for  Saint  Paul,  tilled  wilh  deep  anxiety  lest  tlie  Thesealonians 
should  have  been  induced  to  depart  from  (he  faith  by  the  aflliclions  which 
they  had  to  endure,  had  sent  Timothy  to  raise  and  comfort  lliem.  Having 
heard  of  their  constancy  in  the  faith,  he  exclaims,  Now  ice  live,  if  ye  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord. 

8.  Of  any  particular  passage  the  most  simple  sefise — or  that 
•which  most  readily  siiffgests  itself  to  an  attentive  and  intelli- 
gent reader,  possessing  competent  knowledge, — is  i7i  all  proba- 
bility the  genuine  sense  or  meaning. 

This  remark  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  illustrative  e.xample.  Where 
indeed  two  meanincs  or  senses  present  Ihcmselves,  without  doin"  any 
violence  to  the  words  or  to  their  scope  and  conneclion,  and  to  the  subject- 
matter,  &c.  in  such  case  the  different  arguments  for  and  against  each 
meaning  must  be  carefully  discu.ssed,and  that  meaning  which  is  supported 
by  the  most  numerous  and  weighty  arguments,  and  is  found  to  be  the 
most  probable,  must  be  preferred,  as  being  the  g^uine  sense.  Yet,  sim- 
ple and  obvious  as  this  canon  confessedly  i.s,  it lfl%(erpetually  violated  by 
the  modern  school  of  interpreters  in  Germany,  at  the  head  of  which  stand 
the  names  of  Professors  t?emler,  Bauer,  Paulus,  Wegscheider,  Eichhorn, 
and  others  ;  against  whose  tenet.'?  the  unwary  student  caimot  be  sufficiently 
put  upon  his  guard,  on  account  of  the  great  celebrity  which  some  of  these 
^vriters  have  justly  acquired  for  their  profound  philological  attainments. 
The  teachers  of  this  school  assert  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  divine 
revelation  in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Christians;  and  that  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  merely  natural  occurrences,  ex- 
aggerated and  embellished  by  those  who  have  related  tliem.  According 
to  these  anti-supernaturalists,  tlie  whole  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  con- 
Bist  either  of  the  precepts  of  nature  clothed  in  obscure  expressions,  or 
of  absolutely  false  doctrines  invented  by  the  sacred  writers,  who  were 
men  subject  to  error  like  ourselves,  and  (what  they  say  is  still  worse)  who 
were  deprived  of  that  mass  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  glory  of 
our  age.    To  confirm  the  preceding  observations  by  a  few  examples  : — 

(1.)  According  to  Eichhorn,  the  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man 
is  merely  a  poetical,  philosophical  speculation  of  some  ingenious  person, 
on  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  evil.'  So,  in  regard  to  the  otfering  up  of 
Isaac  by  Abraham,  he  says,  "  The  Godhead  could  not  have  required  of 
Abraham  so  horrible  a  crime  ;  and  there  can  be  no  justification,  paUiation, 
or  excuse  for  this  pretended  command  of  the  Divinity."  lie  then  explains 
it.  "Abraham  dreamed  that  he  \j>ust  ofl'er  up  Isaac,  and,  accoi-ding  to  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  regarded  it  as  a  divine  admonition.  He  prepared 
to  execute  the  mandate  which  his  dream  had  conveyed  to  him.  A  lucky 
accident  (probably  the  rustling  of  a  ram  who  was  entangled  in  the  bushes) 
hindered  it;  and  this,  according  to  ancient  idiom,  was  also  the  voice  of  the 
divinity."''  But  "  what  is  there  in  the  character  of  Abraham  which  will  jus- 
tify taking  such  a  liberty  with  it,  as  to  maintain  that  he  was  not  raised  above 
the  superstitions  of  the  merest  savages ;  or,  who  can  show  that  he  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  nature  of  dreams?  And  then,  whence  the  approbation 
of  God,  or  Christ,  and  of  the  holy  apostles,  bestowed  on  a  horrible  act  of 
mere  superstition  1  For  horrible  it  was,  if  superstition  only  dictated  it. 
This  is  a  nodus,  to  solve  which  something  more  than  witty  conjectures  and 
brilliant  declamation  is  needed."' 

(2.)  The  same  writer  represents  the  history  of  the  Mosaic  legi.slalion, 
at  Mount  Sinai,  in  a  curious  manner.  Moses  ascended  to  the  top  of  Sinai, 
and  kindled  a  fire  there  (how  he  found  wood  on  this  barren  r(jfk,  or 
raised  it  to  the  top,  Eichhorn  does  not  tell  us),  a  fire  conspcrated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  before  which  he  prayed.  Here  an  unexpected  and  tre- 
mendous thunder-storm  occurred.  He  seized  the  occasion  to  proclaim  the 
lawswhich  ho  had  composed  in  his  retirement,  as  the  statutes  of  Jehovah  ; 
leading  the  people  to  believe  that  .lehovah  had  conversed  with  him.  Not 
that  he  was  a  deceiver ;  but  he  really  believed,  that  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  thunder-storm  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact,  that  Jeliovah  had  spoken 
to  him,  or  sanctioned  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.*  The  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  are,  according  to  iixm,  patriotic  wishes, 
expressed  with  all  the  fire  and  elegance  of  poetry,  for  the  future  prosperity, 
and  a  future  deliverer,  of  the  .lewish  nation.' 

(3.)  In  like  manner,  C.  F.  Ammon,  who  was  formerly  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Erlangen,  tells  us,  in  respect  to  the  miracle  of  Chri.st's  walking  on 
the  water,  that  "  to  walk  on  the  sea,  is  not  to  stand  on  the  waves,  as  on  the 
solid  ground,  as  Jerome  dreams,  but  to  walk  through  the  waves  so  far  as 
the  shoals  reached,  and  then  to  swiii!."^  So,  in  regard  to  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,''  he  says,  that  Jesus  probably  distributed  some  loaves 
and  fishes  which  he  had,  to  those  who  were  around  him;  ami  thus  excited, 
by  his  e.vample,  others  among  the  multitude,  who  had  provisions,  to  dis- 
tribute them  in  like  manner.' 

(4.)  Thiess,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Acts,  explains  the  miraculous 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,s,in  the  following  manner : — 
"  It  is  not  uncommon,"  says  he,  "  in  those  countries,  for  a  violent  gust  of 
■wind  to  strike  on  a  particular  spot  or  house.  Such  a  gust  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  the  electric  fluid;  and  the  sparks  of  this  are  scattered  all 
around.  These  float  about  the  chamber,  become  apparent,  and  light  upon 
U^e  disciples.  They  kindle  into  enthusiasm  at  this;  and  believe  the  pro- 
mise of  their  Master  is  now  to  be  performed.  This  enthusiasm  spectators 
assemble  to  witness  ;  an<l  instead  of  preaching  as  before  in  Hebrew,  each 
one  uses  his  own  native  tongue  to  proclaim  his  feelings." 

(5.)  The  same  Tliiess'o  represents  the  miraculous  cure  by  Peter,  of  the 
man  who  was  lame  from  his  birth,  in  a  very  singular  way.  "This  man," 
says  he,  "was  lame  only  according  to  report.  Ho  never  walked  at  all ; 
so  the  people  believed  that  he  could  not  walk.— Peter  and  John,  being 
more  sagacious,  however,  threatened  him.  'In  the  name  of  the  Messiah,' 
said  they,  'Stand  up.'  The  word  iMessm/j  had  a  magical  power.  He  stood 
up.  Now  they  saw  that  he  could  walk.  To  prevent  the  compassion  of 
men  from  being  turned  into  rage-<at  his  deceit),  he  chose  the  most  saga- 
cious party,  and  connected  himself  with  the  apostles." 

(6.)  The  case  of  Ananias  falling  down  dead  is  thus  represented  by  the 
same  writer  :—"  Ananias  fell  down  terrified  ;  but  probably  he  was  carried 
out  and  buried  while  still  alive."  Heinrichs,  however,  who  produces  tliis 
comment  of  Thiess,  relates  another  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  in 

1  Urgeschichte  passim.  a  Bibhothek.  Band.  i.  s.  45,  &c. 

'  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  164. 

<  BibUothek.  Band.  i.  Theil.  1.  s.  76,  &c. 

»  Propheten,  Bibliolhek.  Einleit.  passim. 

6  Pref  to  edit,  of  Brnesti  Inst.  Interpret,  p.  12. 

"<  Matt.  xiv.  15.  «  P.  16. 

»  Acts  ii.  10  Comm.  on  chap,  iii. 


question;  viz.  that  Peter  stabbed  Ananias;  "which  does  not  at  all  dis 
agree  with  the  vehement  and  easily-exasperated  temper  of  Peter."  It  is, 
however,  but  just  to  Heinrichs  to  state  that  he  has  expressed  his  decided 
disapprobation  of  this  pretended  interpretation  '» 

(7.)  Professor  de  Wette,  in  his  treatise  £>e  Morte  Christi  Expiatoria  (on 
the  atonement  of  Christ),  represents  Christ  as  disappointed,  that  the  Jews 
would  not  hearken  to  him  as  a  moral  teacher  simply  ;  which  was  the  fii-st 
character  he  assumed.  Christ  then  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
and  asserted  his  divine  mission,  in  order  that  the  Jews  might  be  induced  to 
listen  to  him.  Finding  that  they  would  not  do  thi.s,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  destroy  him,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  whole  object  of  hia 
mission,  and  to  convert  necessity  into  an  occasion  of  giving  himself  credit, 
he  gave  out,  that  his  death  itself  would  be  expiatory  1^"^ 

9.  Siiice  it  is  the  design  of  interpretation  to  render  in  our 
oivn  laiigjiage  the  same  discourse  -which  the  sacred  authora 
originally  ivrote  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  it  is  evident  that  our 
interpretation  or  version,  to  be  correct,  ought  not  to  affirm  or 
deny  more  than  the  inspired  penmen  affirmed  or  denied  at  the 
time  they  ivrote  ;  consequently  we  shotild  be  more  -willing  to  take 
a  sense  from  Scripture  than  to  bring  one  to  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  laws  of  interpretation  extant,  and  cannot 
be  sufficiently  kept  in  mind,  lest  we  should  teach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  and  impose  our  narrow  and  limited  conceptions 
instead  of  the  broad  and  general  declarations  of  Scripture.  For  want  of 
attending  to  this  simple  rule,  how  many  forced  and  unnatural  interpreta- 
tions have  been  put  upon  the  sacred  writings! — interpretations  alike  con- 
tradictory to  the  express  meaning  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
derosatory  from  every  idea  we  are  taught  to  conceive  of  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  Most  High.  It  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  one 
single  instance  : — In  Jotjn  iii.  16,  17.  we  read  that  "  God  so  loved  the  would 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life :  for  God  sent  not  his  Son  to  condemn 
the  tcorld,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  The  plain, 
obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of  its  whole  context,  is, 
that  the  whole  of  mankind,  including  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  without  any 
exception  in  favour  of  individuals,  were  in  a  ruined  state,  about  to  perish 
everlastingly  and  utterly  without  the  power  of  rescuing  themselves  from 
destruction  ;  that  God  provided  for  their  rescue  and  salvation  by  giving  his 
Son  to  die  for  them  ;  and  that  all  who  believe  in  him,  that  is,  who  believe 
what  God  has  spoken  concerning  Christ,  his  sacrifice,  the  end  for  which 
it  was  offered,  and  llie  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  in  order  to  becouie 
effectual ;  that  all  who  thi/s  believe  shall  not  only  be  exempted  from  eternal 
perdition,  but  shall  also  ultimately  Aare  everlasting  life,  in  other  word.s,  be 
brou^  to  eternal  glory.  Yet  how  are  these  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  pe^le"  narrowed  and  restricted  by  certain  expositors,  who  adopt  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  Christ  was  given  for  the  elect  alone!  How,  indeed, 
could  God  be  said  to  love  those,  to  whom  he  denies  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  whom  he  destines  by  an  irrevocable  decree  to  eternal  misery?  And 
what  violence  are  such  expositors  compelled  to  do  to  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  their  preconceived  notions  !  They  are  obliged 
to  interpret  that  comprehensive  word,  the  world,  by  a  synecdoche  of  a  part 
fi3r  the  whole  ;  and  thus  say,  that  it  means  the  nobler  portion  of  the  world, 
namely,  the  elect,  without  calling  to  their  aid  those  other  parallel  passages 
of  Scripture,  in  which  the  above  consolatory  truth  is  explicitly  affirmed  in 
other  words.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Matt,  x^iii.  11.,  where  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  have  "  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  to  xTroKi^Kat  • 
which  word,  as  its  meaning  is  not  restricted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  consequently  must  be  taken  in  its 
most  obvious  and  universal  sense.  In  this  way  we  are  to  understand  Dcut. 
xxvii.  26.  and  Isa.  Ixiv.  6. 

10.  Before  tve  conclude  upon  the  sense  of  a  text,  so  as  to 
prove  any  thing  by  it,  we  must  be  sure  that  such  sense  is  not 
repugnant  to  natural  reason. 

If  such  sense  be  repugnant  to  natural  reason,  it  cannot  be  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  ;  for  God  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  comes  by  particular  revelation.  No  proposition,  therefore, 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  reason,  can  be  the 
sense  of  any  part  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that  which  is  false  and  contrary 
to  reason,  can  no  more  be  true  and  agreeable  to  the  revelations  contained  in 
the  sacred  writings,  than  God  (who  is  the  author  of  one  as  well  as  the  other) 
can  contradict  himself.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
—IViis  is  my  body,  and  7'his  is  my  blood,— (Uall.  xxvi.  26.  28.)  are  not  to  be 
understood  in  that  sense,  which  makes  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  :  because  it  is  impossible  that  contradictions  should  be  true  ;  and  we 
cannot  be  more  certain  that  any  thing  is  true,  than  we  are  that  that  doctrine 
is  false. 


SECTION  III. 

OF    EMPHASES. 

I.  jYature  of  emphasis. — Its  different  kinds. — II.  Verbai. 
EsrPHASES.  1.  Emphases  of  the  Greek  article. — 2.  Em' 
phases  of  other  words. — 3.  Emphatic  adverbs. — III.  Real 
EsrpHiiSES. — IV.  General  rules  for  the  i?ivestigation  of 
emphases. 

I.  Nature  of  Emphasis: — its  different  kinds. 
In  the  use  of  language,  cases  arise  where  the  ordinary  sig- 
nification of  a  word  receives  a  certain  augment  (auctarium) 

1'  Nov.  Test.  Koppianum,  vol.  iii.  Parlic.  ii.  pp.  255 — 357,  &c. 

»2  For  the  preceding  examples,  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  which 
are  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Professor  Stuart  in  hi.^  letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Channing, 
(pp.  144,  145.  147.)  Andover  (North  America),  1S19.  12mo.  On  the  topic 
above  discussed,  the  reader  will  find  some  painfully-interesting  details  in 
Mr.  Jacob's  Agricultural  and  I^litical  Tour  in  Germany  (London,  1820,  4to.), 
pp.  208— 212  ;  in  the  Magasin  Evangi'lique  (Genevp,  1920,  8vn.),  tomeii.  pp. 
20—32.  ;  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smilli's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  ii 
part  ii.  pp.  634,  6.3.5. ;  and  Mr.  Rose's  State  of  Proiiistantism  in  Germany.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  that  the  system  of  obscurity  and  impiety  above  noticed 
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or  idea,  which  such  wora  has  not  of  itself.  This  augment 
is  of  two  kinds:  "the  one  affects  the  dignity  of  the  word 
itself;  the  other,  the  extent  and  weight  of  its  signification. 
In  the  former  case  the  word  receives  a  sort  of  honour  or 
dishonour  from  popular  usage."  Of  this  kind  of  augment  it 
would  be  irrelevant  to  treat  in  this  place.  The  second  class 
of  words  comprises  tliose  wliich  receive  an  accc^ssion  or 
augmentation  in  the  exli:nt  or  firce  of  nieaniji^.  Tliese  con- 
stitute what  may  witii  propriety  be  called  emphatic  wokds. 
Emphasis,  therefore,  may  be  thus  defined  : — Jn  accession  or 
augment  to  the  ord'tnary  sii^nijication  of  a  word,  either  as  to  the 
extent  or  force  of  its  meaning. 

Thus,  when  the  Jews  speak  of  Moses,  thoy  simjjly  term  him 
the  Prof)/iet.  In  Hke  manner,  the  ancient  Greeks  called  De- 
mosthenes the  Orator;  Pluto,  llie  Philosopher ;  Homer,  the 
Poet,  by  way  of  cminnnrc.  These  respective  appellations  are 
emphatic.  The  title  of  the  Profihet,  given  by  the  Jews  to  Moses, 
signifies  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  pro[)hcts,  and  of  such 
distinguished  dignity,  that  there  arone  no  subsecpient  profihet  in 
Israel  like  iinto  J\[uscs,-Lvhnm  the  J^nnl  knew  face  to  face,  and 
conversed  mouth  to  mouth.  (Dcut.  xxxiv.  10.  Num.  xii.  8.)' 

Emphases  are  cither  verbal,  that  is,  such  as  occur  in  word-'? 
both  separately  and  together,  or  real,  that  is,  such  as  appear 
in  the  magnitude  ana  sublimity  of  the  thing  describea  by 
words.  Ttie  propriety  of  this  division  has  been  contested  by 
Huet,  Ernesti,^  and  some  others,  who  affirm  that  emphases 
subsist  in  words  only,  and  not  in  things,  and  that  in  things 
grandeur  and  sublimity  alone  are  to  be  found.  On  this 
classification,  however,  there  is  a  dilference  of  opinion  ;  and 
Longinus  himself,  who  has  placed  emphases  among  tlie 
sources  of  the  sublime,  seems  to  have  admitted  that  they 
exist  also  in  things.  In  the  first  instance,  unquestionably, 
they  are  to  be  souglit  in  words,  sometimes  in  particles,  and 
also  in  the  (ireek  article;  and  when  their  force  is  fully 
apprehended,  they  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  peculiar  ele- 
gances and  beauties  of  the  sacred  style.  A  few  examples 
illustrative  of  this  remark  must  suffice. 

II.  Verbal  Emphases. 

1.  Emphases  of  the  Greek  article. 

Ill  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  our  Saviour  liavini;  inslitutndfhe  s<icramentoflhe  Lord's 
supper,  alter  giving  Iho  cup  to  liia  disciples,  adds, — "For  lliis  is  my  blood 
of  the  New  Ti'sliimeiit  wliich  is  shed  for  iii«ny  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
Almost  every  sylluble  of  the  original  Greek,  especially  the  articles,  is  sin- 
gularly cnipWiC.  It  runs  thus: — Tsuro  yxp  sj-.  TO  xiuj,  /xnu,  TO  x;;.; 
x»iin,-  Jixirnxii,-,  TO  mpi  tt^kKmv  my^-jvuiavav  ii;  :t.(fs<riv  x/uxfr imv.  The  fol- 
lowinsi  literal  tran.slation  anil  paraphrase  do  not  e.Kceed  its  meaning  : — "  For 
litis  is  [represents]  that  blood  of  mine,  which  was  pointed  out  by  all  the 
sacrifices  luuler  tlie  .lewish  law,  and  particularly  by  the  sheddiuf;  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb;  that  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
slain  for  the  ratification  of  the  new  rovrniuit ;  the  hl:>od  ready  to  bo  poured 
out  for  Ihe  mullitiides,  the  whole  Oentile  world  as  well  as  the  .lews,  for  the 
talc'in%-  away  of  sins ;  sin,  whctlier  original  or  actual,  in  all  its  power  and 
puilt,  III  all  its  cnerjry  ami  pollmion.a  In  IMa!t.  xvi.  IG.  the  followini;  sen- 
tence occurs:— i.'u  5.,-  'O  Xp.,-5,-  'O  u.'o,-  TOT  o^su  TOT  <'^»to;,  "  y/iuu  art 
THE  Christ,  THE  Son  op  the  tivin?  God."  In  this  passage,  also,  every 
word  is  liiirhly  empha'ic,  agreeably  to  a  rule  of  the  Greek  languaf,'i-,  which 
is  observed  both  by  Ihe  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  most  elegant  pro- 
fane authors,  vi/..  tliat  when  Ihe  article  is  placed  before  a  noun,  it  denotes 
a  certain  and  definite  object  ;  but  when  it  is  omitted,  it  in  general  indicates 
any  person  or  thin:;  indefinitely.  The  apostle  did  not  say,  "Thou  art 
riiri.sl.  Son  of  God,"  without  the  artii-le :  but,  "T/iuii  art  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah,  the  Son,"  that  very  Son,  thus  positively  as.scrting  his  belief  of 
that  tunilamenlal  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  divinity  and  olFice  of 
the  Uedeemcr  of  the  world — "Of  the  living  God,  or  nf  God  the  living 
one."  Similar  instances  occur  in  .John  i.  21.  'O  jrpojiiriij  e<  (to  ;  "  art  thou 
THAT  Prophet"  whom  the  .lewish  nation  have  so  long  and  so  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and  who  hail  been  promised  by  Moses  (Deut.  xviii,  15.  l.S.)"!  and 
also  in  John  x.  11.  R-y  hm'  'O  iroi.uiiw  'O  x»\oc,  /  am  that  good  Shep- 
herd, or  Ihe  shepherd,  THAT  good  one,  of  whom  Isaiah  (xl.  11.)  and  Ezekiel 
(xxxiv.  23.)  respectively  prophesied. 


)ms  met  with  able  refutations  ;  and  Kiiinoel,  whose  comrnenlary  on  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  (noticed  in  another  part  of  this 
«'ork)  was  composed  principally  for  Germans,  has  given  abstracts  of  tliese 
re  utations.  For  a  refutation  of  the  neologian  hypothesis  that  the  first  three 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  a  philosophical  inythos  or  fable,  see 
Vol.  II.  p.  205. 

«  Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  40,  41.  Mr.  Terrot's  translation  of 
Ernesii,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  Mori  Ilermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp. 
3-.33,  ^24.    Stuart's  Klements  of  Interpretation,  p.  27. 

«  Ernesti  (In.sl.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  p.  41.)  and  after  him  Bauer  (Herm. 
Sacra,  p.  232.)  and  Morus  (Ilermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  Acroases,  tom.  i. 
pp.  323—326.)  have  distinguished  em()hases  into  temporary  and  perma- 
nent. The  former  is  that  which  is  given  to  a  word  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  and  arises  from  the  feelings  of  the  party  speaking,  or  from  the 
importance  of  the  subject  requiring  that  the  word  used  should  be  under- 
stood with  some  adililion  to  its  usual  force.  The  latter  or  permanent 
emphases  are  those,  in  which  a  word  receives  from  custom  a  greater  signi- 
fication than  it  has  of  itself,  and  which  it  retains  in  particular  modes  of 
speaking.  The  knowledge  of  botli  these  is  to  be  derived  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  context  and  subject-matter.  But  the  examples  adduced  in 
defence  of  this  definition  concur  to  make  it  a  distinction  without  a  ditTer- 
ence,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  classification  of  emphases  into  ver- 
■   bal  and  real,  which  we  have  accordinoly  retained. 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Discourse  (fn  the  Eucharist,  pp.  61,  62. 
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According  to  the  ^racc  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  God  and  Lord. 


Common  Version. 

Before  God  ami  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 


Another  very  important  rule  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek 
article  is  the  following,  which  was  first  completely  illustrated  by 
the  late  eminently  learned  Granville  Sharp;  though  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  unknown  to  former  critics  and  commcntalors.' 

"  When  two  or  more  personal  nouns  of  the  same  ffcnder, 
number,  and  case,  are  connected  by  the  copidative  Kxt  (and), 
if  the  first  has  the  definitive  article,  and  the  second,  third,  Ofc. 
have  not,  they  both  relate  to  the  same  person." 

Tlii^i  rule  Mr.  S.  has  illustrated  by  the  eight  following  ex- 
amples : — 

1.  'O  ©Kc  nut  TTXTitp  Kufti'.u  yifjoii'i.     2  Cor.  i.  3. 

2.  'Ta>  (due  K-u  TTXTfit.     1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

These  examples  are  properly  rendered,  in  the  authorized  translation,  and 
according  to  the  preceding  rule  : 

1.  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord.    . 

2.  To  God  even  the  Father. 

3.     Ev  T>|   AxTlKll*  TOU   XjUfOU   XKl   ©iGU.     Eph.  V.  ."j. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

InlheKingdouiof  Christ  and  of  God.        In  tbe  Kingdom  of  Christ,  even 
I  of  God. 

4.   V.3.TX  y^xfiv  Tcu  ©(Ou  iifiMV  xai  Kupicu  IijTcu  Xpi,-ou.     2  ThcsS.  i.  12. 
Common  Version.  \  Corrected  Version. 

According  to  the  grace  of  our  God 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  Zu'jiTiou  TOU  01OU  XXI  Kupi«u  lr\Ti>v  Xptfou.    1  Tirn.  v.  21. 

Corrected  Version. 

Before  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  and 

Lord ;  or,  ovr  God  and  Ixird. 

(For  the  dfjinilive  Article  has  somt- 

times  the  poirer  of  a  possessive 

Pronoun.) 

6.   iTti^avuxv  Tin  Jojif?  TOU  ftiyxKov  ©lou  xati  o'«oT>;p5j  'rjtuv  IijTOtt 

Xp.fou.  Titus  ii.  13. 
Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

The  glorious  appearing  of  the  great    The  gloiious  appearing  if  our^reat 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Chri.st.   |      God  and  Saviour  ^csas  Christ. 

7.    Ev  Jixxioo-ui'i)  TOU  ©sou  y,/f^v  xxl  o-auT);poj  Ii;c-:u  Xfi,-Ou.    2  Pet.  1.   1. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

Through  the  righteousness  of  God,    Through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 

and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ      |        Christ,  our  God  and  Saviour 

8.     Kxi   TCf   )UOVOV  StTTTOT^V  ©<0U  XKG    KupiOy  jj/UulV   ItiO^Ovv  Xpi$-OV 

afvoufmoi.   Jude  4. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

And  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and    And  denying  our  only  Master,  God 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  |  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

The  above  rule  and  examples  are  further  confirmed  by  tho 
researches  of  Bishop  Middleton ;  and  altogether  furnish  a  most 
striking  body  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 
The  fundamental  and  most  important  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith  docs  not  indeed  depend  upon  the  niceties  of  grammatical 
construction ;  but  when  these  are  eagerly  seized  by  those  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  to  snjiport  their 
interpretation,  we  are  amply  justified  in  combating  them  with  the 
same  weapons.  On  this  account  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  examples,  both  from  classic  authors,  as  well 
as  from  two  or  three  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
which  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  is  completely  exemplified.  They  are 
selected  from  Mr.  Bo3-d's  supplementary  researches  on  the  Greek 
article,  annexed  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Eph.  vi.  and 
on  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

0:tm  Titi  T»?p£ia5 

M>|TiSoj  oixTp»s  aXox'" 

K<px>)/.»Tou  r'  aiiJovof.  .Eschyll  Supplicos,  V.  62 — 64. 

The  voice  of  the  wretched  w^ife  of  Tereus,  the  nightingale  pursued  by 
the  falcon. 

'o  Juruxnf  Sxi/iav,  0  rot  xi^of,  Sophoclis  Elcctra. 

Mine  and  thine  evil  genius. 
*0  iju35  yivtTx^  XXI  o-oj. 
My  son  and  thine. 

Oia  Tf    TTXTXCfltV  fX  Tl({   //VfXfCti, 

Kxi  »-«iJo9ovou  Tus  Ji  Mximj.      Euripidis  Ion,  v.  1389.  1403. 

What  things  we  suffer  from  this  execrable  lioness,  and  slayer  of  children ! 

Tou /uxxxpiou  XXI  (iTsJcu  TixuKiv. — Of  the  blessed  and  illustrious  Paul. 
(Polycarp,  Epist.  ad  Philipp.) 

Ayxrr^.v  tou  Xpi,-ou,  tcu  ©sou  ;,««.► — The  lovc  of  Christ  our  God.  (Igna- 
tius, Epist.  ad  Uomanos.) 

Tci-  Kris-ij.',  XXI  A>i/».ouf>-ov.— The  Creator  and  Maker.  (Irenseus  adv. 
Uteres.  lib.  iv.  p.  4S.  edit.  Oxon.  1702.) 

T:u  xopufxiOTxTOu  JTxp'   ..M"'   xxi    rrpurou   t»v  :rci>iraii',  'O/ai-pou. — Homei 

the  most  distinguished  among  you,  and  first  of  the  poets.  (Justin  Martyr, 
Cohortatio  ad  Gra;cos.) 

"O  ApxirfXTn/c;  xxi  TToi^ifv  tiij»  xxt'  oupxvof,  i  jtxvtx  3rsi5-ovTxi. — The 

great  Ruler  and  Shepherd  of  them  in  heaven,  whom  all  things  obey 
(Methodius.) 

Af,-i  Tov  xvxfX'X'  X*'  xv^.Kiifiv  Bxrixix.— Around  the  King,  without 
beginning  and  immortal.  (Ibid.} 

«  Vencma,  in  an  admirable  dissertation  on  Ihe  true  reading  of  Acts  xx. 
28.  has  adverted  to  it  (see  the  passage  in  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.),  vol.  xi.  p. 
612.) ;  and  also  Mr.  De  fJols,  in  his  valuable,  though  now  neglected,  Vindica 
tion  of  the  Worship  o(  Jesus  Christ.   (London,  J7u6.  8vo.)  p.  37. 

»  Sharp  on  the  Greek  ArUcle,  pp.  xxxix.  xl.  1—56. 
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XloiKTKv. — Tliat  he  may  venerate  the 


Ivx  TOv  B:«iriX.i»  yfp«ip>i  jtxi'Tiuv  x 
King  and  Maker  of  all.    Mclhotlius. 

'O  ffXT>;yo;  i(^u»  xai    TTtn/^y.v  liirouj,   xxi  xpx^'V,  xai  vu.ujio;. — JesUS,  OUr 

leader,  and  shepherd,  and  governor,  and  bridegroom.  {Ibid.) 

Toi/   Wiov    fic'-jv  xpvii<rbt,   tov    Si<r^a-rt\v  xxi    Ji-yuiaupj-ov   tou    ^xvto;. — Ye 

deny  the  only  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all.  (Chrysostom.  Orat.  de  uon 
anathem.  vivis  aut  defunctis.) 

Ev  il/i'.fX  i-i^xvuxi  XXI  ct7rox»Xu\!/l'.uJ  TOU  //fyxXou  0iev  xxl    Ap%l7roi^«i/o; 

fifi-jnv,  ly\<rou  Xfs-ou. — III  the  day  of  the  appearing  and  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Great  God  and  Chief  Shepherd  of  us.  (Gregor.  Nazianzen. 
Orat.  4.  adv.  Julian,  in  fine.) 

2.  Emphasis  of  other  Words. 

John  i.  14.  The  xford  jras  made  Jlesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  !(rxi)vu.(r£v  sv 
J.Kiv,  literally  taheinacled  among  us.  The  verb  o-xihoa)  (iroin  o-x-ivi;)  signi- 
fies to  erect  a  booth,  labernacle,  or  temporary  residence,  and  not  a  perma- 
nent habitation  or  dwelling  place:  it  was  tlierefore  filly  applied  to  the 
human  nature  of  Clirist;  which,  like  tlie  ancient  Jewisli  tabernacle,  was  to 
be  only  for  a  temporary  residence  of  the  Eternal  Divinity. 

Matt.  ix.  36.  .When  Jestis  saio  the  77iultiludes,  he  had  compassion  on 
them, — E(r7r\xy/,vi<ri>t  (from  X-Kxyxvov,  a  bowel) ;  the  ancients  generally, 
and  the  Jews  in  particular„accounting  the  bowels  to  be  the  seat  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  tender  pa;-sions,  applied  the  organ  lo  the  sense.'  The  proper 
meaning,  therefore,  of  this  phrase  is,  that  our  Lord  was  moved  with  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  commiseration  lor  the  neglected  Jews. 

Ileb.  iv.  13.  All  thing's  are  naked  and  opened,  mpx-xviKKrimx,  lo  the  eyes 
of  him  with  whoni  we  hate  to  account.  The  emphasis  is  here  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  sacrifices  were  anciently  performed. 

3.  Emphatic  Adverbs. 

[i.]  Sometimes  adverbs  of  time  are  emphatic  ;  and  a  care- 
ful notation  of  the  time  indicated  by  them  7vill  materially 
illustrate  the  force  and  meaning-  of  the  sacred  -writings. 

Thus,  in  Mai.  iii.  16.  we  read.  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often 
one  to  another,  Ifc.  The  word  then  is  here  peculiarly  emphatic,  and  refers 
to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  prophets  wrote,  and  when  many  bold  infi- 
dels and  impious  persons  were  found  among  the  Jews,  who  =pake  "  stout 
words"  against  God,  and  vindicated  them.  They  considered  all  the  time 
spent  by  them  in  his  service  as  lost ;  they  attended  his  "ordinances"  with 
many  expressions  of  selfdenial  and  humiliation,  but  they  derived  no 
benefit  from  them ;  and  they  concluded  that  those  haughty  rebels  who  cast 
off  all  religion,  and  tempted  God  by  their  presumptuous  wickedness,  were 
the  most  prosperous  and  happy  persons,  (v.  13 — 15.)  Then,  viz.  at  this 
season  of  open  wic/cedness,  there  was  a  remnant  of  pious  Jews,  who  "spake 
often  orie  to  another,"  met  together  from  time  to  time  that  they  might  con- 
fer on  religious  subjects,  animate  each  other  to  their  duly,  and  consult  how 
lo  check  the  progress  of  impiety.  Of  these  persons,  and  their  pious 
designs  and  discourses,  we  are  told  that  Jehovah  took  especial  notice  ;  and 
that  "a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  thai  feared 
the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name." 

[ii.]  A  knowledge  of  historical  circumstances,  however,  is 
requisite  lest  we  ascribe  the  emphasis  to  a  wrong  source ;  as  in 
Acts  ix.  31. 

Then  hadthe  churches  rest  (etp-tvifv,  literally,  peace  or  prosperity).  The 
cause  of  this  peace  has  by  some  commentators  been  ascribed  to  the  con- 
version of  Saul,  who  had  previously  "made  havoc  of  the  church:"  but 
this  is  not  likely,  as  he  could  not  be  a  cause  of  universal  persecution  and 
distres.s,  whatever  activity  and  virulence  he  might  have  shown  during  the 
time  of  his  enmity  to  the  Christian  church.  Besides,  his  own  persecution 
(as  the  context  shows)  proves  that  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  continued 
with  considerable  virulence  three  years  after  his  conversion.  If  we  advert 
to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  tiine,  we  sliall 
find  the  true  cause  of  this  rest.  The  emperor  Caligula  had  ordered  his 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
mandate,  Petronius,  the  president  of  Syria,  was  on  his  march  with  an  army 
for  that  purpose.  Filled  with  consternation,  the  Jews  met  him  in  vast 
multitudes  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  and  ultimately  prevailed  on 
him  to  abandon  his  design.  It  was  this  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Romans  that  the  sacred  writer  had  in  view,  which  diverted  the  Jew^s  from 
persecuting  the  Christians  ;  and  "TnKNAarf  the  chw chts  rest  throxighout 
all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria  ;"  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  impe- 
rial decree  having  spread  itself  throughout  those  regions.' 

III.  Real  Emphases. 

The  knowledge  of  these  can  only  be  derived  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  ancient  nations, 
which  are  noticed  by  writers  on  biblical  antiquities  and  by  com- 
mentators, so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  sacred 
writing.s.  Two  or  three  instances  of  these  also  will  suffice  to 
explain  their  nature. 

1.  Uom.  xi.  17.  In  this  verse  we  have  a  very  beautiful  illustration  taken 
from  the  ingrafting  of  trees;  an  art  with  which  we  find  .St.  Paul  was  well 
acquainted.  The  point  to  be  explained  was,  the  union  of  the  Gentiles  with 
the  Jews  under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  Jews  were  the  olive  tree  ; 
the  grafts  were  both  Gentiles  and  Jews  ;  and  the  act  of  ingrafting  was,  the 
initiation  of  both  into  the  Christian  religion.  The  Jews  are  informed  that 
olive  branches  may  with  greater  ease  be  ingrafted  into  their  own  original 
stock,  which  is  more  natural  and  congenial  to  them.  The  Gentiles  are 
again  reminded,  that,  if  the  natural  branches  were  not  spared  because  of 
their  unfruitfulness,  much  less  would  they  be  spared  who  were  aliens  to 
the  Jewish  stock,  if  they  should  prove  unfruitful. 

2.  The  prize,  fipxEsiov,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  ix.  34.,  is  the  crown  awarded 
to  the  victor  in  the  olyrnpic  games;  whence  xxTxSifxQiveiv,  rendered 
beguile  you  of  your  reward  (Col.  ii.  18.),  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  a 
reward  or  prize,  either  by  partial  judgment  or  in  any  way  impeding  him  in 
his  Christian  course.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  21.  tlie  apostle  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  being  in  earnest  in  the  Christian  race,  by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 

I  Kuinoel  in  loc.  who  has  given  illustrations  from  classical  writers,  and 
also  from  the  Apocrypha. 

»  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  and  given  at  length  various  passages  from 
.losephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  and  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  9.)  and  Philo 
(De  Legat.  ad  Caium.  1024.),  which  confirm  the  above  statement.  See  his 
Credibility,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  §  12. 


games  of  the  heathen.    As  the  racers  and  wrestlers  in  those  games  fitted 
themselves  for  their  different  exercises,  and  each  strove  zealously  for  the    • 
victory,  so  sliould  the  Christian  prepare  hiiiiscif  for  his  religious  course, 
and  strive  for  the  victory  in  his  great  contest  with  the  world. 

3.  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  We  are  made  the  filth  of  the  earth,  ^ifxxffixra, 
literally,  a  purgation  or  htstrative  sacrfice:  the  allusion  is  to  a  custom  . 
common  among  heathen  nations  in  times  of  public  calamity,  wlio  se- 
lected some  unhappy  men  of  the  most  abject  and  des|)icable  character. 
These,  after  being  maintained  a  whole  year  at  the  public  expense,  were 
then  led  out  crowned  with  flowers,  as  was  usual  in  sacrifices,  and  were 
devoted  to  appease  or  avert  the  anger  of  their  deities,  being  cither  pre 
cipitated  into  the  sea,  or  burnt  alive,  after  which  their  asides  were  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

i.  Eph.  v.  27.  That  it  (the  church  of  Christ)  should  he  holy  and  wiTHon 
BLEMISH,  xfi^fi'.g,  i.  e.  SO  pure  and  spotless,  so  free  from  all  censure,  that 
kven  Momus  himself  (the  fictitious  deity  of  mirth  and  ridicule)  could  fine 
nothing  to  carp  at  or  ridicule. 

IV.  General  Rules  for  the  Investigation  of  Emphases. 

A  consideration  of  the  atfections  by  wiiich  the  sacred 
authors  were  animated,  when  they  committed  their  inspired 
communications  to  writing,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  context 
of  the  passage  under  consideration,  together  with  the  nature 
of  its  subject,  will  always  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  em- 
phasis of  words  :  but,  as  ingenious  and  fanciful  minds  are  apt 
to  discover  them  where  they  do  not  actually  exist,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  ofl'er  a  few  leading  hints  respecting  the  particular  • 
investigation  of  emphases,  selected  from  the  great  mass  of 
observations,  which  have  been  collected  by  eminent  biblical 
critics. 

1.  JVo  emphases  are  to  be  sought  in  refned  explanations  of 
passages,  or  from  etymology,  both  of  them  uncertain  guides 
at  the  best ;  and  -which  are  too  often  carried  to  extremes  by 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  JVeither  -will  prepositions  al-ways 
enlarge  or  give  additional  force  to  the  meaning  of  a  -word, 
particidarly  in  the  Greek  language. 

We  may  instance  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  6.,  where  we  read  that  true  charity  re- 
joiceth  not  in  inirjuity,  but  rejoiceth  {rr^yx-J-'fn)  in  the  truth.  Some  com- 
mentators have  conceived  that  this  word  is  emphatic,  and  have  rendered 
the  passage  rejoicelh  jointly  (with  true  believers)  in  tlie  truth.  Bui  in  this 
instance,  as  Schleusner  has  rem.irked  from  Hesychius,  the  Greek  lOin- 
pound  verb  means  no  more  than  the  simple  verb  %--"pj"  implies,  viz.  to  be 
delighted  or  to  rejoice  in  a  thing.  Our  authorized  version  therefore  fully 
expresses  the  apostle's  meaning.  But  in  Ileb.  xii.  2.  the  prcijosilion  ia 
highly  emphatic,  and  demands  particular  attention,  in  order  to  appn  hi-nd 
the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage,  which  is  wholly  agoniatical,  i.  e. 
allusive  to  the  ancient  footraces.  Having  in  the  first  verse  exhortfd 
Christians  lo  divest  tliemselves  of  every  incumbrance,  and  to  run  with 
patience  their  Christian  course,  St.  Paul  adds  (v.  2.),  LoMvg  unto  Jesus 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  The  original  word  here  rendered 
looking  (xfopjjvTEc),'  literally  means  to  look  off  from  every  other  object  lo 
some  particular  object  placed  full  in  view;  as  the  reward  destined  to  the 
victor  in  the  Olympic  footrace  was  placed  iuuiiediately  in  view  of  the  cain- 
didates.  It  is  impossible  to  e.xpress  the  full  import  of  this  passage  without 
the  aid  of  a  paraphrase.  The  whole  clause  may  be  thus  rrnderpd— TlVifre- 
fore,  seeing  we  are  also  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  i  ilnesscs, 
who  (like  the  spectators  at  the  ancient  Olympic  race)  surrouml  iison  every 
side  in  a  vast  innumerable  assembly,  the  spectators  of  our  trial,  let  us  lay 
aside  every  incumbering  i«ei(gA<,  aiid  especially  the  si?i,  which  in  pres'7it 
circumstances  has  the  greatest  adcanlage  [against  %is],  or  the  welt  circum- 
stanced sin,  that  which  has  every  thing  in  its  favour,  lime,  place,  and  op- 
portunity, more  particularly,  a  disposition  to  relinquish  or  dissemble  onr 
profession  of  the  Gospel  for  fear  of  sutferings;  and  let  us  ru7t  with  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  the  race  which  is  set  before  us,  resolutely  persist- 
ing in  it,  however  long  and  painful  it  maybe:  Looking  off  hom  every 
object  that  would  interrupt  us  in  cur  career,  and  fixing  our  eyes  upon  (or 
to)  Jesus,  the  author  (or  leader)  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  who  called  us 
out  to  this  strenuous  yet  glorious  enterprise  ;  wl  o  animates  us  by  his  ex- 
ample, and  supports  us  by  his  grace,  until  the  season  arrive,  when  he  will 
bestow  upon  us  the  promised  crown.* 

2.  Further:  Emphases  are  not  to  be  sought  in  versions; 
■which,  ho-wever  excellent  they  may  in  general  be,  are  yet  liw 
ble  to  error  s  conseque7itly  the  derivation  of  empltases  from  them 
may  lead  us  7iot  merely  to  extravagant,  but  even  to  false 
expositions  of  Scripture. 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark.  In  Col.  ii.  6.  according  to 
the  authorized  English  version,  we  read  thus,  Asye  have  therefore  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  ivalk  ye  in  him.  From  this  rendering  of  the  Greek 
text  many  persons  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  words  as  and  so  (which  last 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original),  and  have  deduced  a  variety  of  inferences 
from  them,  viz.  as  ye  received  Jesus  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  so  walk  ye 
in  him ;  as  ye  received  him  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  so  walk  ye  in  him,  &c. 
Now  all  these  inferences,  though  proper  enough  in  themselves,  are  de- 
rived itom  false  emphases,  and  are  contrary  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  who  ■ 
intended  to  say  no  such  thing.    His  meaning,  as  Dr.  Macknight  has  well 


'  This  word  occurs  in  Josephus  precisely  in  the  very  same  meaning  as 
it  is  used  by  the  apostle.  The  Jewish  historian,  relating  the  aggressions 
of  the  Jews  which  led  to  the  war  with  the  Romans,  says,  among  other 
things,  that  those  who  officiated  in  the  temple-service  rejected  the  sacri- 
fice for  Ca;sar  and  the  Roman  people.  "  And  when  many  of  the  high- 
priests  and  principal  men  besought  them  not  to  omit  the  sacrifice,  which 
it  was  customary  for  them  to  offer  for  their  princes,  they  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon.  These  relied  much  upon  their  number,  for  the  most 
flourishing  part  of  the  innovators  assisted  them,"  A^ornNTEi;  us  tok 
EKixCxpov,  "having  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  (he  tem- 
ple ;"  looking  to  him  exclusively,  by  whom  they  had  been  instigated  to 
those  offensive  measures.    De  Bell.  Jiid.  lib.  ii   c.  xvii.  §2. 

<  See  Braunius,  Krebsius,  Kypke,  Ernesti,  and  also  Drs.  Doddridge, 
Macknight,  and  A.  Clarke  on  Ileb.  xii.  1,2.  by  whom  every  emphatic  word 
in  these  two  verses  is  particularly  illustrated. 
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translated  the  passage,  is  simply  this, — "  Since  ye  have  received  Christ 
Ji:su8  the  Lord,  u-atk  ye  in  him :"  in  olher  worclB,  as  the  context  plainly 
shows,  "  since  ye  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Clu'ist,  continue  to  hold 
it  fast,  an()  permit  not  youruclvea  to  be  turned  asidu  by  Bophisiical  or  Ju- 
daizing  teachers."' 

3.  J^o  emphases  are  to  be  sought  merely  in  the  plural  number 
of  words. 

We  must  be  cautious,  also,  that  wn  do  not  deduce  emphasis  merely 
from  the  use  of  the  plural  number;  supposing  that,  where  the  plural  is 
put  instoud  of  the  singular,  it  necessarily  denotes  emphases.  Thus  ouf  x.  o,- 
and  oupxtoi  simply  mean  heaven;  yet  Origen,  following  the  trilling  dis- 
tinctions of  sonic  Jewish  writers,  has  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
Ihem,  and  has  announced  the  existence  of  several  heavens  each  above 
the  other. 

4.  JVo  emphases  are  to  be  sought  in  -words  -where  the  abstract 

is  put  for  the  concrete. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  abstract  la  very  frequently  put  for  the  con- 
crete; that  is,  substantives  arc  necessarily  put  in  the  place  of  adjectives, 


on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  has  few  or  no 
adjectives.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  obtains  in  the  New  Testament. 
Thus,  in  Eph.  v.  8.  we  read,  i'c  were  sometimes  dabkness,  o-kotc,-  ;  in  the 
Iiarallcl  place,  in  iv.  18.  the  metonymy  is  thus  expres.sed  ■  being  darkened, 
ii7»oT.(r^xvo>,  in  the  underalandins  ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized 
version,  having  the  understandiiig  darkened.  Numerous  examples,  in 
which  the  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete,  will  be  found,  infra,  book  II. 
Chap.  II.  Sect.  11.  5  4. 

5.  Jls  every  lariffitage  abounds  -with  idioms,^  or  expressions 
peculiar  to  itself  -which  cannot  be  rendered  verbatim  into 
unotlier  lang^uaffe  xvithout  violating  its  native  purity,  ive  shoula 
be  careful  nut  to  look  for  emphases  in  such  expressions.^ 

"In  the  sacred  books,  and  especially  in  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  nmst  lake  care  not  to  seek  for  and  recogni.sc  emphasis,  ' 
merely  in  the  idiom,  which  is  so  very  dissimilar  to  ours.  Many  jiersons, 
though  acfpiainlcd  with  Hebrew,  have  often  made  this  mistake;  but  no- 
thing is  more  fallacious.  In  the  oriental  languages  many  tilings  appear 
hyperbolical  (if  you  translate  them  literally,  that  is,  merely  by  the  aid  of 
comiuun  lexicons  and  etymology)  which  arc  not  in  reality  hyperbolical."* 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON  THE  SUBSIDIARY  MEANS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  SENSE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


Words  being  the  arbitrary  signs  of  tilings,  the  meaning  of 
liem  depends  upon  the  u.fus  loqueiidi,  or  the  custom  of  ex- 
pressing certaiu  things  by  certain  words.  It  is  surprising 
that  any  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  find  the  sense 
of  words  in  a  dead  language,  by  means  different  in  their 
nature  from  those  which  we  employ  in  order  to  find  the  sense 
of  words  in  a  living  language.  The  meaning  of  a  word  must 
always  be  a  simple  matter  of  fact ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  alw  ays 
to  be  established  by  appropriate  and  adequate  testimony.  The 
original  languages  of  Scripture  being  to  us  dead  languages, 
the  u.su.<i  liK/uenai  in  them  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  lived  at  the  time  when  these  languafjes 
were  flourishing  and  in  common  use,  and  who  well  under- 
stood them.     This  testimony  is  either  direct  or  indirect. 

Direct  Testimony  is  to  bo  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  from 
those  writers  to  whom  the  language,  which  is  to  be  investi- 
gated by  us,  was  vernacular,  either  from  the  same  authors 
whom  we  interpret,  or  from  their  contemporaries ;  next  from 
ancient  versions  made  by  persons  to  whom  the  language  was 
not  vernacular,  but  who  lived  while  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
gnaore,  and  by  individuals  who  were  acquainted  with  it; 
thirtTly  from  Scholiasts  and  Glosso^aphers  ;  fourthly,  from 
those  who,  though  foreigners,  had  learned  the  language  in 
question. 

Where  direct  testimony  fails,  recourse  must  be  had  to  indi- 
RRCT  TESTIMONY  ;  uiidor  which  head  we  may  include  the 
Context,  Subject-matter,  Scope,  Analogy  of  Languages,  Ana- 
logy of  Doctrine,  Jewish  Authors,  the  Greek  Fathers,  Histo- 
rical Circumstances,  and  Commentators.*  Some  of  these 
various  aids  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  others  to 
the  New  Testament :  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  it  is 
proposed  to  discuss  them  in  the  order  pursued  in  the  foUow- 
ms  Sections. 


SECTION  I. 

DIRECT  TESTIMONIES    FOR  ASJCERTAINING  THE    USUS    LOQUENDI. 
§    1.    THE    TESTIMOJJT    OF    CONTEMPOUAHY    WRITERS. 

The  most  important  aid  is  afforded  by  those  writers  to 
whom  the  language  to  be  investigated  was  vernacular ;  and 

>  See  Drs.  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  on  Col.  ii.  6. 

*  On  the  Hebraisms,  or  Hebrew  Idioms  peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Writings, 
see  pp.  19i— 198.  of  the  present  volume. 

3  Bauer,  Henn.  Sacr.  pp.  i'M— SIO.  Ernesti  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp. 
40—45.  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  321— 3.'W.  Aug.  PfeiflTer, 
Henn.  Sacr.  c.  vi.  §  16—23.  (Op.  torn.  np.  649—651.)  Wetstein,  Libelli  ad 
~Crisin  et  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  120— 139.  Viser,  Henn.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test. 
pars  iii.  pp.  263—277.  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  lect.  xv.  pp.  43 — 19.  Prof 
Gerard  has  collected  numerous  valuable  observations  on  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections,  in  hi.-s  Institutes  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  pp.  29.3—369.  particularly  in  sect.  iii.  (pp.  3110—314.)  oti  the  signi- 
fication of  words.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Prima?  Linea;  Henn.  Sacra?,  pp.  23. 40 — 15. 
The  subject  of  emphasis  is  copiously  treated  by  Langius  in  his  Herme- 
neuticaj  Sacra,  pp.  64—96. ;  by  Rambach,  in  his  Institlitiones  Ilermeneu- 
tica?  Sacra;,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  pp.  317—362. ;  by  Jahn,  in  his  Enchiridion  Ilerm. 
Generahs,  pp.  127—135.  ;  by  Chladenius,  in  his  Institutiones  Exegetica-, 
pp.  310—322. ;  and  by  J.  E.  PfeilTer,  in  his  Institutiones  Herm.  Sacr.  pp. 
531-^69.    Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  pp.  83—87. 

*  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  87. 

5  Bauer,  Henneneut.  Sacra,  pp.  77—79.    Mori  Acroases  HermeneuticaB, 
torn.  i.  pp.  75—77.    Stuart's  Elemenu  of  Interpretation,  pp.  34,  35. 


where  it  is  undubitable  its  evidence  is  abundantly  suflicient 
This  testimony  may  be  drawn  from  three  sources,  viz.  I. 
From  the  definitions  of  words  ;  II.  From  examples,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  and.  III.  From  parallel  passages. 

I.  With  regard  to  definitions,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  take  good  care  that  the  definition  be  well  understood; 
and  to  consider  how  much  weight  the  character  of  the  writer 
who  defines  may  properly  give  to  it."* 

Professor  Moms  has  collected  various  examples  of  defini- 
tions from  profane  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  adduce  in  this  place:  but  the  following 
definitions  of  certain  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament 
are  of  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  sacred 
wrirtes. 

1.  In  Heb.  v.  14.  St.  Paul  says  that  he  writes  tc/c  T£xac«,  to 
the  perfect  ;  and  he  there,  wilh  almost  logical  precision,  defines 
the  perfect  to  be  those  -ivho  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses 
exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil ;  that  is,  those  who  by 
long  custom  and  conversation  in  the  sacred  writings  have  so 
exercised  and  improved  their  faculties,  that  they  can  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad,  true  and  false  doctrines.  In  the  whole  ot 
that  passage,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  who  are  the  perfect, 
agreeably  to  St.  Paul's  definition. 

2.  If  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  in  the  style  of  the  soma 
apostle,  what  he  means  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  we  maj'  learn 
it  from  Eph.  i.  23.,  where  it  is  defined  by  the  church  :  thus,. . . 
the  church,  -which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  flleth 
all  in  all. 

3.  Heb.  xi.  I.  contains  a  definition  oi  faith ;  which  is  there 
said  to  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evidenct 
of  things  not  seeti. 

II.  Examples  and  the  NATURE  OF  THE  subject  also  show 
us  the  u^us  loquendi  and  force  of  words ;  but  in  order  to  judg« 
correctly,  and  to  make  proper  distinctions,  a  good  understand* 
ing  and  considerable  practice  are  highly  necessary. 

1.  By  Examples  is  meant,  that  the  writer  who  uses  a  parti* 
cular  word,  though  he  does  not  directly  define  it,  yet  gives  in 
some  one  or  more  passages  an  example  of  what  it  means  bj 
exhibiting  its  qualities  or  showing  the  operation  of  it.     Thus, 

(1.)  In  order  to  explain  the  word  Sixxi^c-w);,  righteousness,  which  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  we  must  examine  what 
examples  of  righleousncsa  are  added  in  each  passage. 

(2.)  In  Gal.  iv.  3.  Sl  Paul  uses  the  term  cttcxi'*  tju  x3ir/<5u,  elements  of 
the  world,  at  first  without  an  explanation :  but  afterwards  we  have  an 
example  of  the  meaning  of  it  in  Gal.  iv.  9.,  where  the  expression  is  used  of 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  which  preceded  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  includes  the  idea  of  incompleteness  and  itn- 
perfection. 

2.  The  J^'atiire  of  the  subject,  in  innumerable  instances,  helps 
to  define  which  meaning  of  a  word  the  writer  attaches  to  it,  in 
any  particular  passage. 

For  instance,  x^fi,  in  our  version  usually  rendered  erace,  denotes 
pardon  of  sin,  divine  benevolence,  divine  aid,  temporal  tjlessings,  &c. 
vVhich  of  these  senses  it  bears  :n  any  particular  passage  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  nature  of  the  subject. i 

III.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  usus  loquendi,  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  meaning  of  a  passage,  recourse  is  in  the  next  place 

»  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  35.    Moras,  torn.  i.  p.  79. 
'  Mori  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp.  81— S4.    Stuart's  Elements,  p.  35, 
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to  be  had  to  the  comparison  of  similar  ot  parallel  passages  ; 
and  as  much  caution  is  requisite  in  the  ap])lication  of  this 
hermeneutic  aid,  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  a  particu- 
lar inquiry  into  its  nature,  and  the  most  beneficial  mode  of 
employinor  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

1.  "  When,  in  any  orainary  composition,  a  passa<Te  occurs 
of  doubtful  meaning  with  respect  to  the  sentiment  or  doctrine 
it  conveys,  the  obvious  course  of  proceeding  is,  to  examine 
what  the  author  himself  has  in  other  parts  of  his  work  deli- 
vered upon  the  same  subject;  to  weigh  well  the  force  of  any 
particular  expressions  he  is  accustomed  to  use ;  and  to  inquire 
what  there  might  be  in  the  occasion  or  circumstances  under 
which  he  Avrote,  tending  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  im- 
mediate object  he  had  in  view.  This  is  only  to  render  com- 
mon justice  to  the  writer;  it  is  necessary  both  for  the  disco- 
very of  his  real  meaning,  and  to  secure  him  against  any 
wanton  charge  of  error  or  inconsistency.  Now,  if  this  may 
justly  be  required  in  any  ordinary  work  of  uninspired  com- 
position, how  much  more  indispensable  must  it  be  when  we 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  sacred  volume  ;  in  which  (if  we 
acknowledge  its  divine  original)  it  is  impossible  even  to 
imagine  a  failure  either  in  judgment  or  in  integrity."' 

"God  has  been  pleased,  in  sundry  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,  to  speak  unto  us  in  his  word;  but  in  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  we  may  trace  an  admirable  unity  of  design,  an 
intimate  connection  of  parts,  and  a  complete  harmony  of 
doctrines.  In  some  instances  the  same  truths  are  conveyed 
nearly  in  the  same  modes  of  expression  ;  in  other  instances 
the  same  sentiments  are  clothed  with  beautiful  varieties  of 
language.  Wliile  we  are  interested  in  discovering  some  of 
the°indications  of  mental  diversity  among  the  sacred  writers, 
we  clearly  perceive  that  the  whole  volume  of  revelation  is 
distinguished  by  a  certain  characteristic  style  and  phraseology 
altogether  its  own,  and  which,  for  simplicity,  dipiity,  energy, 
and  fulness,  must  be  allowed  to  have  no  parallel.  Now,  if 
there  be  in  the  various  parts  of  Scripture  such  important 
coincidences  of  sentiment,  of  language,  and  of  idiom,  it  is 
evident  that  we  proceed  on  just  and  rational  principles,  in 
comparing  together  passages  that  have  some  degree  of  re- 
semblance, and  in  applying  those,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
clear,  to  the  illustration  of  such  as  are  involved  in  some 
degree  of  obscurity."^ 

The  passages,  which  thus  have  some  degree  of  resem- 
blance, are  termed  Parallel  Passages  ;  and  the  comparison 
of  them  is  a  most  important  help  for  interpreting  such  parts 
of  Scripture  as  may  appear  to  us  obscure  or  uncertain  ;  for, 
on  almost  every  subject,  there  will  be  found  a  multitude  of 
phrases,  which,  when  diligently  collated,  will  afford  mutual 
illustration  and  support  to  each  other ;  the  truth  which  is  more 
obscurely  intimated  in  one  place  being  expressed  with  greater 
precision  in  others.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  attributes  or  circum- 
stances, relating  to  both  persons  and  things,  is  stated  in  one 
text  or  passage,  and  part  in  another;  so  that  it  is  only  by 
searching  out  several  passages,  and  connecting  them  together, 
that  we  can  obtain  a  just  appreliension  of  them.  More  par- 
ticularly, the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  compared 
with  their  antitypes  in  the  New  (as  Num.  xxi.  9.  with  John 
iii.  14.);  predictions  must  be  compared  with  the  history  of 
their  accomplishment  (as  Isa.  liii.  the  latter  part  of  v.  12.  with 
Mark  xv.  27,  28.  and  Luke  xxii.  37.  and  the  former  part  of 
Isa.  liii.  12.  with  Matt,  xxvii.  57.  Mark  xv.  43.  Luke  xxiii. 
50.),  and  the  portion  of  Scripture,  in  which  any  point  is  spe- 
cifically treated,  ought  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  com- 
parison, as  Genesis  ch.  i.  on  the  creation,  Romans  ch.  iii. — 
V.  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  &c.  &lcJ 

«  Up.  Vanmiklert's  Lectures,  p.  190. 

»  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder's  Sermon  on  the  Daty  and  Means  of  ascertaining 
the  Sense  of  Scripture,  pp.  17,  18. 

3  On  the  importance  and  benefit  of  consulting  parallel  passages.  Bishop 
Horsley  has  several  fine  observations  in  his  counnent  on  Psal.  xcvii.  Tlie 
whole  passage  is  too  long  to  extract,  but  the  following  sentences  are  so 
appropriate  to  the  subject  of  this  section,  that  the  author  deems  any 
apology  for  their  insertion  unnecessary.  "  It  should,"  says  his  lordship, 
"be  a  rule  with  every  one,  who  would  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  advan- 
tage and  improvement,  to  compare  every  text  ichich  may  seem  either 
important  for  the  doctrine  it  may  contain,  or  remarkable  for  the  turn  of 
the  expression,  with  the  parallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ ; 
that  is,  vyith  the  passages  in  which  the  subject-matter  is  the  same,  the 
Bense  equivalent,  or  the  turn  of  the  expression  similar.  These  parallel 
passages  are  easily  found  by  the  marginal  references  in  Bibles  of  the 

larger  form." "It  is  incredible   to  any  one,  who   has  not  in  some 

degree  made  the  experiment,  what  a  proficiency  may  be  made  in  that 
knowledge  which  maUeth  wise  unto  salvation,  by  studying  the  Scriptures 
in  this  manner,  without  any  other  commentary  or  exposition  than  what  the 
different  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  mutually  furnish  for  each  other.  / 
will  not  scr tuple  to  assert  that  the  most  illiterate  Christian,  )f  he  can  but 
read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner, 


The  foundation  of  the  parallelisms  occurring  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  the  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  itself;  W'hich, 
though  composed  by  various  Avriters,  yet  proceeding  from  one 
and  the  same  infallible  source,  cannot  but  agree  in  words  as 
well  as  in  things.  Parallelisms  are  either  near  or  remote  ,•  in 
the  former  case  the  parallel  passages  are  sought  from  the  same 
writer,  in  the  latter  from  dilTerent  writers.  They  are  further 
termed  adequate,  when  they  affect  the  whole  subject  proposed 
in  the  text ;  and  inadequate,  when  they  affect  it  only  in  part ; 
but  the  most  usual  division  of  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  or 
parallelisms,  is  into  verbal,  or  parallelisms  of  words,  and  real^ 
or  parallelisms  of  things. 

2.  A  Verbal  Parallthsm  or  Analogy  is  that  in  which,  on 
comparing  two  or  more  places  together,  the  same  words  and 
phrases,  the  same  mode  of  argument,  the  same  method  ot 
construction,  and  the  same  rhetorical  figures,  are  respectively 
to  be  found.  Of  this  description  are  the  following  in- 
stances : — 

(1.)  Parallel  words  and  phrases. — ^Thus,  when  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  human  heart,  says,  that  it  is  "de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked"  (Jer.  xvii. 
9.),  in  order  to  understand  the  full  import  of  the  original 
word  there  rendered  desperately,  we  must  compare  Jer.  xv. 
18.  and  Micah  i.  9.  where  the  same  word  occurs,  and  is  ren- 
dered desperate  or  incuratjle.  From  which  two  passages  it  is 
obvious  that  the  prophet's  meaning  was,  that  the  deceitfulness 
and  wickedness  of  the  heart  of  man  are  so  great  that  they 
caimot  be  healed  or  removed  by  any  human  art.  Compare 
also  Isa.  xl.  11.  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  with  John  x.  11.  14, 
15.  Heb.xiii.  20.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  and  v.  4. 

(2.)  Parallel  modes  of  arguing, — ^Thus  the  apostles,  Paul, 
James,  and  Peter,  respectively  suppport  their  exhortations 
to  patience  by  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Compare  Heb. 
xii.  2,  3.  .Tames  v.  10,  11.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  On  the  con- 
trary, dissuasives  from  sin  are  more  strongly  set  forth  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  urging  that  sinful  courses  were 
the  wai/  of  the  heathen  nations.  Compare  Lev.  xviii.  21. 
Jer.  X.  2.  and  Matt.  vi.  32. 

(3.)  Of  Parallel  constructions  and  fgures  we  have  exam- 
ples in  Rom.  viii.  3.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  Heb.  x.  G.  in  which 
passages  respectively  the  Greek  word  ct//afT«,  there  trans- 
lated sin,  means  sacrifices  or  offerings  for  sin,  agreeably  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  same  word  ellip- 
tically  signifies  both  sin  and  sin-offering,  which  the  Septua- 
gint  version  invariably  renders  by  ctfAUfnt^  in  upwards  of  one 
hundred  places.  Dr.  Whitby,  on  2  Cor.  v.  21.,  has  pointed  out 
a  few  instances;  but  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (on  the  same  text)  has 
enumerated  all  the  passages,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  many  ad- 
ditional examples  of  verbal  parallelisms.  To  this  class  some 
biblical  critics  refer  those  passages  in  which  the  same  sen- 
tence is  expressed  not  precisely  in  the  same  words,  but  in 
similar  words,  more  full  as  well  as  more  perspicuous,  and 
concerning  the  force  and  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Such  are  the  parallelisms  of  the  sacred  poets ;  which, 
froin  the  light  they  throw  on  the  poetical  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, demand  a  distinct  consideration. 

Verbal  Parallelisms  are  of  great  importance  for  ascertain 
ing  the  meaning  of  words  that  rarely  occur  in  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  of  those  which  express  peculiar  doctrines  or  terms  of 
religion,  as/af/A,  repentance,  new  creature,  &c.,  likewise  in 
explaining  doubtful  passages,  and  also  the  Hebraisms  appear- 
ing in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  A  Real  Parallelism  or  Analogy  is,  where  the  same  thing 
or  subject  is  treated  of,  either  designedly  or  incidentally,  in 
the  same  words,  or  in  others  which  are  more  clear,  copious, 
and  full,  and  concerning  whose  force  and  meaning  there  can 
be  no  doubt.    In  comparing  two  passages,  however,  we  must 

will  not  only  attain  all  tliat  practical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  /lia 
salvation  ;  but,  by  God's  blessitig,  tie  tpilL  become  learned  in  every  thing 
relating  to  his  religion  in  such  degree,  that  he  will  not  be  liubl^o  be  misled 
either  by  the  refined  arguments  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  ingraft  their  oicn  opinions  upoji  the  oracles  of  God.  He  may 
safely  be  ignorant  of  all  philosophy,  except  what  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
sacred  books;  which  indeed  contain  the  highest  philosophy  adapted  to  the 
lowest  apprehension.  He  may  safely  remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  except 
so  much  of  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Let  him  study  these  in  the  manner  I  recommend,  and  let  him 
never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumination  of  that  Spirit  by  w/tich  these 
books  were  dictated;  and  the  whole  compass  of  abstruse  philosophy,  and 
recondite  history,  shall  furnish  no  argument  with  which  the  perverse  will 
of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian's  JafVA.  The  Bible, 
thus  studied,  will  indeed  prove  to  be  what  we  Protestants  esteem  it— a  cer- 
tain and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  a  helmet  of  salvation,  which 
alone  may  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked." — Sermons  on  the  Resur- 
rection &c.  00.  221—228. 
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ascertain  whether  the  same  thing  is  really  expressed  more 
fully  as  well  as  nnoro  clearly,  and  also  without  any  anibjfruity 
whatever,  otherwise  liille  or  no  assistance  can  be  ohlaiiicd 
for  illustrating  obscure  places.  Ucal  parallelisms  are  t'.v> 
fold — historical,  and  didactic  or  doctrinal. 

(1.)  Jin  Ilis'.ovical  I'aniUcliKin  of  things  is,  where  the  same 
thing  or  event  is  related:  "it  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  order 
to  understand  aright  the  Four  Gospels,  in  which  the  same  things 
are  for  the  most  part  related  more  fully  by  one  evangelist  than 
by  the  others,  according  to  the  design  with  which  the  Gospels 
were  respectively  written. 

Thus  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  stilling  the  tempest  in  the  sea  of 
Oennesarcth  i.s  inciro  coi)liui-<ly  relalod  by  Saint  Mark  (iv.  36—11.)  and  Saint 
Luke  (viii.  22—25.)  tliati  it  is  by  Saint  Matthew,  (viii.  21.  26.)  IJy  comparing 
the  several  narratives  of  the  evangelists  together,  harmonies  are  constriictetl 
from  their  separate  histories.  In  like  manner,  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testami'nt  are  mutually  illustrated  by  coinparin-;  tosjpthcr  the  books 
of  Samui'l,  Kini^s,  aiul  Cliroiiii^les.  For  instance,  many  passages  iu  the 
book  of  Genesis  are  parallpl  to  1  Chron.  i.— ix.  ;  many  parts  of  the  hooks 
of  Uxodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  are  parallel  lo  the  book  of  Deuteronomy; 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kinss,  to  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  ;  an<l,  lastly, 
2  Kinjjs  xviii.  \^^—^■i^.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  arc  parallel  with  Isa.  xxxvi.  Ur. 
I.ighlfoot  anil  Mr.  Townsend  have  compiled  very  valuable  harmonies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  historical  and  pro|)hetical  passajjes  are  inter- 
woven in  the  orderof time,  of  wliich  an  account  is  pivon  in  the  Hibhograpih- 
CAL  Ai'PENDi.x  10  the  second  Volume,  Paht  I.  ('hap.  II.  Seer.  1. 

(2.)  \.  Didactic  or  Doctrinal  PavaHelism  of  thiiiffs  is,  where 
the  same  tiling  is  taught :  this  species  of  parallel  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  comprehending  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the 
Bible,  which  we  should  otherwise  be  liable  to  mistake  or  grossly 
pervert. 

We  have  examjjles  of  it  in  all  those  Psalms  which  occur  twice  in  the  book 
of  Psalm*!,  as  in  Psal.  xiv.  compared  with  liii. ;  xl.  13—17.  with  Ixx  ;  Ivii. 
7—11.  with  cviii.  1— T).  ;  Ix.  5—12.  with  cviii.  6—13.;  and  cxv.  4—8.  with 
cxxxv.  15— IS.  Soineiimos  also  a  hymn  of  David,  which  occurs  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  is  to  be  found  in  some  one  of  the  historical  books,  as  Psalm  xcvi. 
compared  witli  1  Chron.  xvi.  Zi—Zi. ;  Psalm  cv.  1—15.  with  1  Chron.  xvi. 
8—22.  and  Psal  cvi.  47,  43.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  35,  36. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Now  Testament,  the  same  thing  is  tausht  nearly 
la  the  same  wonts,  as  in  the  Epi.slle  of  Jude  compared  wilh  2  Pet.  ch.  ii. 
Frecjuently  also  the  same  doctrine  is  explained  more  fully  in  one  place, 
which  had  been  more  concisely  stated  in  another :  such,  lor  instance,  are 
the  superseding;  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  by  that  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
those  passaLjes  wliich  are  parallel  as  to  tlie  tiling  or  subject  discussed 
tlioU;{h  di;Ti'rent  in  words ;  so  that,  by  comparing  them,  the  scope  of  the 
doctrine  inculcated  will  readily  be  collected.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  san\c  subject  or  doctrine  is  delivered  with  more  brevity,  all  the  various 
passages  must  he  diligently  collated,  and  the  doctrine  elicited  from  them. 
Or  this  descripion  are  the'uuiiierous  predictions,  <fec.  relative  to  the  future 
hapjj'ness  of  mankind,  conm-ctcd  with  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  relifjion. 

But  the  use  of  this  parallelism  will  more  fully  appear  from  one  or  two 
Instances.  I,et  us  then  coiiipare  Gal.  vi.  13.  wilh  Gal.  v.  6.  1  Cor.  vii.  19. 
2  Cor.  v.  17.  and  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  In  the  former  passage  we  read,  In  Christ 
Jesus  neiih'.r  cin-umcision  avuilelh  any  thing  noi  uncircunlcision,  liul 
a  new  creature,  or  rather  [there  is]  a  new  creation.  In  Gal.  v.  6.  the 
«no.stle  had  briefly  delivereil  the  same  doctrine  in  the  followin;;  terms  :  In 
C'lrist  Jesus  n'A'her  circumcision  avaiteth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision, 
batfuilh  that  wiric.th  l>y  lav.. — I  Cor.  vii.  19.  Circumcisinn  isnolhiiiff,  nor 
uncircumcision,  hut  Ih''  /cef:ping  of  the  commandments  ef  God. — 2  Cor.  v.  17. 
There/lire  if  any  man  lie  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,  or  more  correctly, 
llhore  is]  a  new  creation :  old  things  have  passed  aicay  ;  behold  I  all  things 
are  lyecome  new. — Roin.ii.  28,  29.  lie  is  not  a  Jew  that  is  one  outwardly, 
I.  e.  he  is  not  a  genuine  member  of  the  church  of  God  who  has  only  an  out- 
ward profession  :  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh. 
But  he  is  a  Jew,  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  God,  which  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  ofinen,  but  of  God.  From  these  passages  it  is 
evident  th.U  what  Saint  Paul,  in  Gal.  vi.  15.  terms  a  new  creature,  or 
creation,  he  in  Gal.  v.  6.  denominates  faith  that  worketh  by  love ;  and  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  \'}.  keeping  the  commandmfntsofGud.  From  this  collation  of 
passages,  then,  we  pprceive,  that  what  the  apostle  intends  by  a  ncir  creature 
or  new  cnaiion,  is  the  entire  conversion  of  the  heart  from  sin  to  God  :  and 
as  creation  is  the  proper  work  of  an  .Ml-wise  and  Almighty  Being,  so  ilds 
total  change  of  honri,  soul,  ami  life,  which  takes  place  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  is  effecteil  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  and  is  evi- 
denced by  that  faith  and  obeiliencc  which  arc  indispensably  necessary  to 
all  Christians  in  order  lo  salvation  !> 

Again  :  in  2  Cor.  i.  21.  God  is  said  to  have  anointed  lis :  the  parallel 
passage,  where  this  expression  is  so  explained  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
thing  intended,  is  1  .John  ii.  20.,  where  true  Christians  are  said  to  have  an 
unction  from  the  Ifo!y  One,  and  lo  know  all  things  ;  and  in  v.  27.  the  same 
anointin  •  is  said  to  teach  all  things.  Now,  if  the  effect  of  this  unction  be 
that  we  shouhl  know  all  things,  th<'  anointing  will  be  whatever  brings  know- 
ledge to  us,  and  therefore  teaching.  From  this  comparison  of  p.issage.s 
therefore,  we  learn  that  by  unction  and  anointing  is  intended  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  office  is  to  teach  all  things,  and  (o  guide  us  into  all  truth  (.lohn 
xiv.  20.  and  xvi,  13.) ;  and  whose  gifts  and  graces  arc  dilTused  Ihroughout 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  imparted  to  every  living  member  of  it.  For  his 
assistances  are  equally  necessary  to  all,  to  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
unlearned,  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  hearers :  he  it  is  that  enlightens  our 
minds,  purifies  our  hearts,  and  inclines  onr  wills,  not  only  beginning  but 
carrying  on  and  perfecting  a  new  and  spiritual  life  in  our  souls.  The 
expression  in  v.  2(J.  and  ye  know  all  things,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
JaTTgest  sense,  but  must  De  linnted  to  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
•alvation.  These  every  true  Christian  not  only  knows  speculatively — that 
is,  he  not  only  has  a  notion  of  them  in  his  mind— bu^he  has  also  a  practical 
and  experimental  knowledge  and  taste  of  them,  which  is  productive  of  holy 
obedience.  This  inestimable  gift  was  purchased  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  who  is  here  styled  the  Holy  One.  The  words  in  v.  27.  and 
t/e  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  you,  cannot  be  intended  to  set 

I  Mori  Acroases  Hermeneuticoe,  torn.  i.  p.  95.  See  also  Macknight  and 
6ooU  OD  the  texts  above  cited. 
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aside  all  outward  teaching ;  but  their  meaning  is,  either  that  ye  need  not 
the  teaching  of  any  of  those  antichrists  and  liilse  teachers  mentioned  in 
various  parts  of  this  epistle,  or  that  ye  neeii  not  that  any  one  should  teach 
you  how  lo  judge  of  those  deceivers  and  their  doctrines. 

4.  Besides  verbal  and  real  parallelisms,  there  is  a  third 
species  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  whjch  is  of  equal 
importance  for  understandinrr  the  Scriptures :  this  has  been 
termed  a  parallelis/n  of  members :  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  cer- 
tain equality,  resemblance,  or  parallelism,  between  the  mem- 
bers of  each  period  ;  so  that  in  two  lines,  or  members  of  the 
same  period,  things  shall  answer  to  things,  and  words  to 
words,  39  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  rule  or  measure. 

The  nature  of  this  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  poetical  style  of  the  Hebrews,  bein^ 
fully  considered  in  a  subsetiuent  chapter,^  a  few  examples  o? 
its  utility  as  a  hcrnieneutical  aid  will  only  be  necessary  in 
this  place. 

In  the  ])oetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  in  the  alternate  quatrain,  the  third  line  forms 
a  continuous  sense  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
second.  Bishop  Lowth  has  given  a  striking  example  of  this 
variety  of  parallelism  in  his  nincteentli  pra^leclion,  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  42.  But  as  its  distinguishing  feature  is  not  there  suffi 
ciently  noted,  Bishop  Jebb  adopts  the  following  translation 
of  Mr.  Parkhurst: — 

I  will  make  mine  arrpws  dnmk  wilh  blood  ; 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  llesh  : 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captive  ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  llie  enemy. 

That  is,  reducing  the  stanza  to  a  simple  quatrain  :— ^ 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  wilh  blood: 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  i^  captive  : 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh  ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 

Again, — 

From  without  the  sword  shall  destroy  ; 
And  in  the  inmost  apartments  terror; 
Both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin : 
The  suckling,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs. 

Dcut.  xxxii.  2S. 

"  The  youths  and  virgins,"  says  Bishop  Jebb,  "  let  out  of 
doors  by  the  \ngour  and  buoyancy  natural  at  their  time  of  life> 
fall  victims  to  the  sword  in  the  streets  of  the  city:  while  infancy 
and  old  age,  conlined  by  helplessness  and  decrepitude  to  the 
inner  chambers  of  the  house,  perish  there  by  fear  before  the  sword 
can  reach  them." 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  "  Poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  trans- 
lated," observes  that  there  is  a  similar  hyperbaton  in  Isa.  xxxiv. 
6.  And  Dr.  Hales  reduces  to  a  similar  form  that  remarkable 
prophecy,  Gen.  xlix.  10. : — 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  ; 

Nor  a  scribe  of  his  offspring  ; 
Until  Shiloh  shall  come  ; 

And  [until]  to  him  a  congregation  of  peoples. 

"That  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  the  sceptre,  or  civil  govern- 
ment, shall  not  depart,  till  the  coming  or  birth  of  Shiloh  ;  and 
the  scribe,  or  expounder  of  the  law,  intimating  ecclesiastical  re- 
gimen, shall  not  depart,  or  cease,  until  there  shall  be  formed  a 
congregation  of  people,  a  church  of  Christian  worshippers  from 
various  nations;  the  former  branch  of  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
when  Augustus  made  his  enrolment  preparatory  to  the  census 
throughout  J udtea  and  Galilee;  thereby  degrading  Judtca  to  a 
Roman  province :  the  latter  branch  was  fulfilled  at  the  sacking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  ;  when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Jewish  ritual  abolished."^ 

By  the  application  of  this  parallelism  of  members,  Bishop 
Jebb  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  a  difficult  passage 
in  the  eighty-fourth  psalm,  which  he  considers  as  an  intro 
vertetl  parallelism : — 

Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee  : 
The  passengers,  in  whose  hearts  arc  thy  ways, 
In  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  spring. 
The  rain  also  filleth  the  pools ; 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength  ; 
He  sbair appear  before  God  in  Zion. 

Psal.  Ixxxiv.  5—7. 

"  The  first  and  sixth  lines  are  here  considered,  at  once,  as 
constructively  parallel,  and  as  affording  a  continuous  sense :  the 
intermediate  four  lines  may  be  accounted  parenthetical ;  the 
second,  constructively  parallel  with  the  fifth  ;  and  the  third  with 
the  fourth.  The  first  line  seems  to  contain  the  character  of  a 
confirmed  proficient  in  reUgion, — his  strength  is  in  God ;  the 

«  See  Book  11.  Chap.  II.  infra. 

*  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  30,  31. 
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sixth  lino,  to  describe  his  final  beatification, — he  shall  appear 
before  God  in  Zioii.  The  iiitcrincdi.ite  quatrain  may  be  re- 
garded as  descriptive  of  the  intermediate  course  pursued  by  those 
who  desire  to  be  good  and  happy  :  they  are  passengers,  but  they 
know  their  destination,  and  they  long  ibr  it ;  at  a  distance  from 
the  temple  (the^nystieal  "  sapientum  tcmpla  serena"),  they  arc 
anxious  to  arrive  tliere  ;  the  very  highways  to  Jerusalem  are  in 
their  heart.  And  what  is  the  consequence  !  Ali'ection  smooths 
all  di.'ficulties ;  the  parched  and  sandy  desert  becomes  a  rich  well- 
watered  valley  ;  and  they  cheerfully  advance  from  strength  to 
strength  ;  from  one  degree  of  virtuous  proficiency  to  another."' 

One  or  two  examples  more  will  sliow  the  great  importance 
of  applying  the  poetical  parallelism  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament : — 


iix  Till.  ajToistu  T 

Six    rViV    TTti^uTi' 


^«J>JS   TOU   ©£0U 


Being  darkened  in  the  understanding  ; 

IJeing  alienated  from  tlie  life  of  God 
Through  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them ; 

Through  tlie  blindness  of  their  hearts. 

Eph.  iv.  18. 

That  is,  adjusting  their  parallelism  : — 

Being  darkened  in  the  understanding, 
Through  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them ; 
Being  alienated  from  tlie  life  of  God, 
Through  the  bUndiicss  of  their  hearts. 

\gain, — 


lyv 


And  they  sought  to  seize  liim; 

And  they  feared  the  people  ; 
For  they  knew,  that  against  them  he  spake  the  parable  ; 

And  having  left  hioi,  they  departed. 

Mark  xii.  12. 

I'hat  is,  adjusting  the  parallelism,  and  giving  the  particle  ««/, 
the  three  different  senses  which  Dr.  Henry  Owen  has  ob- 
served that  it  bears  in  this  passage  : — 

And  they  sought  to  seize  him ; 

For  they  knew,  that  agamst  them  he  spake  the  parable ; 

But  they  feared  the  people  ; 

Therefore,  having  left  him,  they  departed.^ 


Si|S->i(rii'  TOi/ 

oy>ov  ; 

yxf,  OT.  -np 

;  aureus  T^v  Tr-j.fj.U^Y, 

VXii    CJUT.V, 

«:T:]>.tjv. 

5.  As  it  requires  particular  attention  and  much  practice  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  different  species  of  parallelisms, — 
especially  the  sententious  or  poetical  parallelism, — the  fol- 
lowing hints  are  offered  to  the  oiblical  student  in  the  hope  of 
enabling  him  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  advantageously 
to  apply  them  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  : — 

(1.)  Ascertahi  the  primary  meaning  of  the  passage  under 
consideration. 

In  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  we  read,  JiidgK  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord 
come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  tilings  of  darkness,  and  toil  I 
■make  manifest  tlie  counsels  if  the  hearts.  Now  here  is  a  parallelism  of 
members,  but  the  fundamental  meaning  is,  that  God  judges  the  counsels  of 
inen, ;  he  therefore  judges  without  respect  of  persons,  and  with  unerring 
imi)artiality.  The  apostle's  design  was  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  men 
to  perceive  and  judge  the  counsels  of  one  another.  Thus  again,  words  are 
also  construed  with  words,  and  things  with  things,  in  order  that  an  enu- 
meration may  be  made  of  the  species,  kinds,  or  parts  of  the  wliole  ;  as  in 
the  divine  ode  of  the  Virgin  Mary  contained  in  Luke  i.  46 — 55.,  in  which  the 
specific  displays  of  divine  power  are  enumerated.  God  hath  put  down  the 
proud,  but  exaltclh  Ihem  nf  low  degree,  <fec.  The  diligent  reader  will 
observe,  that  this  place  describes  the  power  of  God,  in  whose  hands  is  the 
distribution  of  prosperity  and  adversity  ;  and  that  all  these  parts  or  species 
are,  in  an  e.xjiosition,  to  be  joined  together  with  the  proposition  e.xhibiting 
tlie  genus  or  kind,  viz.  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty. 

(2.)  Although  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  primaiiilt  coming 
from  God,  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  harmonize  throughout  } 

»  Sacred  Literature,  p.  55.  In  p.  50.  Bishop  Jebb  has  given  a  passajre 
from  Euthymius's  Commentary  on  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  7.  whicli  is  so  truly  beau- 
tiful, that  we  cannot  help  inserting  it.     Ex  Suvx/n-ui  ng  Suva,uiv  t^  xpsfis 

(i;  (tpETijv  flov,  (X   TX7rnvoff!>ir\iv>i;   si,-   tssvS'O},  ix.   Si  i-£uJou;  £i;  xXTxyvc.'"' 

X»i    OUTOJJ    *X  TWUTIIS   S»S    EXEtVljl/     TypOXOTTTOVTff ,    XV X^y^tTOVT Xt    T^ftCg   T}JV    CCXpx'p'l- 

<riv  Suvxfiiv  Si  Tijv  MpEmw  £xn\£rsv,  il;   iT^upotroiouo-ai'  Tov  fiiTiavTX   ceuTijv 

"  From  strength  to  strength  ;  from  virtue  to  virtue :  for  example,  from  low- 
liness of  mind  to  mourning  ;  from  mourning  to  contrition  ;  and  thus  advanc- 
ing from  one  attainment  to  another,  thejf  shall  ascend  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  psalmist  calls  virtue  strength,  because  it  makes  him  Strong 
who  attains  it." — "Perhaps,"  the  learned  prelate  remarks,  "  each  grada- 
tion of  goodness  may  be  accounted,  as  it  were,  a  fortress  or  stronghold 
upon  the  way  :  a  secure  stage  in  the  pilgrimage  of  virtue." 

»  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  p.  193.  This  elegant  critic  has  thrown  more 
light  than  all  the  commentators  extant  on  that  very  obscure  passage.  Matt. 
XV.  3 — 6.  by  e.xhibiting  it  in  the  form  of  an  introverted  parallelism  (see  pp. 
214 — 248.);  and  also  on  that  very  difficult  portion  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  song  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  67 — 79.),  by  dividing  it  according  to  the 
poetical  parallelism.    See  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  403-417. 


j/et,  as  they  -were  secoxdahilt  ivritten  hy  different  authors,  07i 
various  topics,  ami  in  different  styles,  those  books  and  parts 
of  books  are,  in  the  first  instarice,  to  be  compared,  which  -were 
composed  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  language,  and  on  a 
parallel  subject; 

[i.]  Tiius,  by  comparing  Psal.  xxxviii.  10.  with  1  Sam.  xiv.  26,  27.  (in  which 
.lonatliaii  havnig  taken  some  honey  for  his  refreshment  is  said  to  liave  had 
his  ei/fs  enlightened),  we  stiall  reaiiily  apprehend  the  force  of  the  psalmist's 
comjilaint,  (hat  the  light  uf  his  eyes  was  gunefrtnn  hiin  :  for  the  eyes  of  a 
person  in  good  heallh  are  so  strong,  as  to  sparkle  with  the  raysof  hght  that 
fall  up.:n  them ;  whereas,  when  the  constitution  is  worn  by  long  sickness, 
or  broken  by  grief,  tlie  eyes  lose  their  vigour  and  brilliancy,  and  in  cases 
of  iiici|>ii^nl  blindness,  llie  light  gridually  fails  the  eyes.  In  like  manner,  it 
we  compare  1  Thess.  v.  23.  witli  .ludc,  verse  19.  we  shall  find  lltat  tlie  sj/irit, 
nieniitined  in  the  former  passage,  does  not  denote  any  third  constituent 
part  of  man,  distinct  from  the  soul  and  body,  but  that  it  means  the  spiritual 
strength  bestowed,  Ihrough  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  our  renovation 
and  sanctification  ;  for  the  apostle  Jude,  speaking  of  false  teachers,  de- 
scribes them  as  sensual,  not  haviiig  the  spirit,  that  is  as  persons  aban- 
doned to  follow  their  own  evil  ways,  unrenewed  and  unsanctificd  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

[ii.]  But  the  propriety  of  this  canon  will  particularly  appear,  if  we  com' 
pare  the  parallel  passages  of  the  same  author,  in  preference  to  every  other 
sacred  writer.  For  instance,  in  Rom.  iii.  24.  Saint  Paul,  when  treating  of 
our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  says,  that  weare  justified  freely  by  bis 
grace  ;  now  that  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  free  favour  of  God  towards 
us,  and  not  of  any  quality  wrought  in  us,  is  evident  from  Eph.  ii.,4,  5.  2Tim. 
i.  9.  and  Tit.  iii.  5.  7.  in  which  passages  our  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
expressly  ascribed  to  the  great  love  icherewith  God  loved  v^ — to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace—and  to  his  mercy  and  grace. 

(3.)  Besides  the  kindred  dialects,  much  assistance  ivill  be 
derived,  in  studying  the  parallelisms  of  Scripture,  from  a  dili- 
gent compariso7i  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  version  with  the 
JVew  Testament ;  as  the  latter  -was  very  frequently  cited  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  arid  -was  constantly  used  in  the 
synagogues  during  the  apostolic  age,  as  -well  as  by  the  Gentile 
converts  to  Judaism, 

Thus  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  expression  in  Luke  xii.  42,  (giving  a  por- 
tion of  7iieat  (TiTc^.Tpiov  in  due  season)  will  best  appear  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  xlvii.  1,  2.,  where  we  are  told  that 
Joseph  (when  Pharaoh  had  constituted  him  intendant-general  of  Egypt) 
supplied  his  father  and  his  brothers,  and  all  his  father's  household,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  corn  for  each  person;  fo-iTO,itsTp;i  o-.toi,  the  very  ex- 
pression used  by  St.  Luke.  It  was  usual  for  the  stewards  of  great  families, 
in  ancient  times,  to  measure  out  to  each  slave  his  allotted  portion  of  corn 
every  month.  Again,  in  Luke  xv.  13.  the  younger  son  is  said  to  lun-e  taken 
his  journey  into  a  far  country,  x-mStf^i^a-tv  £i;  X'^fxv  i^x-a(xv  ;  an  expres- 
sion, Grotius  remarks,  which  is  singularly  appropriate  :  for  in  the  Septua- 
gint version  of  Psal.  Ixxiii.  27.  those  who  have  wilfully  cast  off  the  fear  ol 
God  are  said /«»xpui/fiv  xtth  tou  Wjou  s^iuTouj,  to  withdraw  themselves  afar 
from  God. 

(4.)  Whenever  the  mind  is  struck  ivith  any  resemblance, 
in  the  frst  place  consider  tohether  it  is  a  true  resemblance, 
and  v/hether  the  passages  are  sufficiently  similar  ;  that  is,  not 
only  -luhether  the  same  word,  but  also  the  same  thing,  answers 
together,  in  order  to  form  a  safe  judgment  coiicerning  it. 

It  often  happcnsthato?(e  word  has  several  distinct  meanings,  one  of  which 
obtains  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another  place.  When,  therefore,  words 
of  such  various  meanings  present  themselves,  all  those  passages  where 
they  occur  are  not  to  be  immediately  considered  as  parallel,  unless  they 
have  a  similar  power.  Thus,  if  any  one  were  to  compare  Jonah  iv.  10. 
(where  mention  is  made  of  the  gourd  which  came  up  in  a  iiiglit,  and  per- 
ished in  a  night,  and  which  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  termed  the  son  of  a 
night)  with  1  Thess.  v.  5.,  where  Christians  are  call.^d,  not  children  of  the 
night,  but  children  of  the  day,  it  would  be  a  spurious  parallel. 

(5.)  Where  two  parallel  passages  present  themselves,  the 
clearer  and  more  copious  place  must  be  selected  to  illustrate 
one  that  is  more  brief  y  and  obscurely  expressed. 

The  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  can  never  be  ascertained  from  a  single 
passage ;  but  if  there  be  a  second  pass.ige  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  a 
criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  the  writer's  meaning.  Or,  if  we  consider 
the  subject  discussc<l  by  him,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  in  one  part  touched 
very  slightly  on  topics  which  are  elsewhere  more  fully  explained,  and  in 
which  he  has  omitted  nothing  that  could  more  copiously  ilhistrate  the  for- 
mer place.  In  availing  ourselves,  therefore,  of  a  parallel  passage  (o  eluci- 
date any  part  of  the  inspired  writings,  it  is  evident  that  the  clearer  places, 
and  those  which  treat  more  fully  on  a  subject,  are  to  be  considered  as  fun- 
damental passages,  by  which  others  are  to  be  illustrated.  Thus,  in  Ilosea 
xii.  4.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  patriarch  Jacob's  wrestling  with  an  angel 
of  God;  now  this  place  would  be  extremely  obscwe,  if  the  whole  liistory 
of  that  transaction  were  not  more  amply  related  in  Gen.  xxxii.  24 — 31. 

(6.)  Other  things  being  equal,  a  nearer  parallel  is  preferable 
to  one  that  is  more  reinote. 

If  a  writer  elsewhere  repeat  the  same  forms  of  speech,  and  also  discuss 
in  another  part  a  subject  which  he  has  but  slightly  touched  in  one  place,  it 
is  better  to  explain  that  place  from  the  same  writer,  than  from  parallel  pas- 
sages collected  from  others.  But  where  a  writer  supplies  nothing  by  which 
to  illustrate  himself,  recourse  must  in  that  case  be  had  to  such  as  were 
contemporary  with  him,  or  nearly  so,  and  from  their  compositions  similar 
passages  are  to  fse  collected.  Thus  Ilosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Amos, 
having  been  nearly  contemporary  with  each  other,  and  having  uttered  pre- 
dictions relative  to  nearly  the  same  events,  mutually  elucidate  each  other, 
as  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  illustrates  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  vice  versH. 
This  rule  will  apply  generally,  unless  the  more  remote  writer  define 
obscure  places  better,  or  continue  and  adorn  the  subject  discussed. 

(7.)  JVo  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  similar  passaget 
the  sense  of  which  is  uncertain. 
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For  if  such  prissijes  he  ci!pd  (o  explain  annlhor  that  is  ohsciiro,  ihcy 
will  he  of  no  ii.ie  wlialevoi',  ho.vpvcr  siiiillar  llicy  may  he,  hul  equally  oh- 
sciiro.  It  ij  to  liltio  jmrpoBO,  tlieri-lbre,  to  ai!cu!iiuIulo  similar  passages 
where  the  same  iihiiiu  oI  a  tree,  plant,  hcrh,  <kc.  is  inenlionml,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  m  no  note  or  mark  attached  to  it ;  for  several  of  the 
'rds,  beasts,  (i.slieM,  trees,  plants,  precious  stones,  and  musical  instru- 
ments, mention. 'd  in  tlie  Scriptures,  are  either  unknown  to  us,  or  cannot 
now-he  precisely  dislinj-uished.' 

(8.)    The  exercise  of  comparison  should  be  often  repented. 

"To  Iho  observanco  of  the  principles  above  stated,  frequent  practice 
Tiust  be  added,  mi  that  the  iiiterpii-ter  in:'.y  tattili/  discern  what  pa^sa-jes 
are  HJinilar,  and  how  he  may  rijihlly  compare  them,  atid  judge  of  them. 
It  will  be  very  iiiicful,  here,  to  consult  good  interpreters,  not  only  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  of  profane  authors ;  that  where  they  carry  these  ^inciples 
into  practice,  and  plainly  make  a  rl)!ht  and  skilful  application  oi  Tliein,  we 
may  learn  to  imitate  them,  by  attentively  considering  the  manner  in  svliich 
Ihe'y  attain  to  the  understandini!  of  lliinfjs  which  arc  obscure  or  ambiguous. 
Hy/rr'/uenlly  reuewiny  this  exercise,  we  may  learn  to  go  in  the  same  paiti 
in  which  they  have  travelled. 

'•Ttie  books  of  the  New  Testament  present  more  inducement  to  repeat 
this  exercise  very  frecpienlly,  than  any  other  books.  For(l.)  They  are 
of  all  hooksihe  most  important.  (2.)  They  are  not  only  all  of  the  same  idiocn 
in  general,  but  they  have  rofcreiice  to  the  same  subject,  viz.  the  (|i-velo|ie- 
inenl  of  Christianity.  They  originated,  too,  from  contemporary  writers, 
possessed  of  views,' feclinjfs,  and  languages  that  were  alike.  Hence  com-, 
parison  has  more  force  in  illusir.iting  the  New  Testament,  tlian  in  the  illus- 
tration of  either  Greek  or  Latin  authors  ;  many  of  whocn,  that  aijreed  with 
«>:ich  other  in  all  the  circumsrances  just  staled,  cannot  be  found.  But  (^i.) 
To  all  who  admit  that  the  same  Jloly  Siiirit  guided  the  authors  of  the  New 
Vestament,  and  that  th.;ir  views  of  religion,  in  consetpience  of  this,  must 
liuve  been  harmon'oits,  the  inducement  to  comparison  of  various  parts 
and  pas.sages  with  each  other^wu  order  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the 
whole,  cniist  be  verij  great ;  ami  the  additional  force  of  the  evidence  arising 
from  compiri.son,  on  account  of  llic  really  harmonious  views  of  the  writers, 
must  make  this  exercise  an  imperious  duly  of  every  theologian. '■» 

(9.)  JMany  parallel  passages  should  be  compared. 

"To  compare  one  pas^iage  only  is  often  insulTicicnt,  whether  you  are 
endeavouring  to  find  the  usiis  lujucndi  by  the  aid  of  parallel  passages,  or 
by  testimony  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  from  examples. 
Specially  is  this  the  case,  when  we*  are  investigating  the  sense  of  words 
tliAt  have  a  complex  or  generic  meaning,  made  itp  of  various  parts.  In 
this  case,  comparison.'?  should  he  made  from  nun)erous  passages,  until  we 
perceive  that  what  we  are  seeking  is  fully  and  entirely  discovered. 

".Suppose  the  word  Tim;  occurs  in  a  particular  passage,  where  you  are 
doubtful  what  sense  should  be  applied  to  it.  First,  you  call  to  mind,  that 
iT'TTi?  is  a  generic  word,  having  several  meanings  related  to  each  oilier, 
but  still  diverse,  as  species  under  the  genus.  You  wish  to  determine  how 
many  species  of  meaning  jrirn;  has  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  maiiij 
passages  where  it  is  used  must  be  compared,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
whether  all  the  species  are  found.  This  bein^  done,  you  proceed  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  passage  under  investigation,  and  see  which  will  til  it. 
AikI  in  this  way  all  generic  words  must  be  investigated,  before  the  generic 
idea  can  be  determined.''' 

(10.)  It  -will  he  of  great  vse  to  collect  and  reduce  into  alpha- 
betical order  all  those  similar  passages  in  which  the  same  forms 
of  speech  occur,  and  the  same  things  are  proposed  in  a  diffe- 
rent order  of  narration  :  but  care  must  be  tahen  to  avoid  the 
accumulation  of  numerous  passages  that  are  parallel  to  each 
other  informs  of  speech,  or  in  things  tvhich  are  of  themselves 
clear  and  certain ;  for  such  acouniulations  of  parallel  places 
savour  more  of  a  specious  display  of  learning  than  real  utility. < 

The  be.st  and  most  certain  help  by  which  to  find  out  parallel  passages  is, 
unquestionably,  the  iljligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  re- 
pealed after  short  inli-rvals  of  time,  and  accompanied  by  the  committal 
of  the  most  dilfiriiU  pas.sages  to  writing,  together  with  such  other  passages 
as  are  either  similar  in  words  or  in  things,  and  which  tend  to  throw  any 
light  on  obscure  places.-  But,  in  instituliiig  such  parallelisms,  care  must 
betaken  not  to  muliiply  references  M««':c'?ssuri7y  for  mere  ?ho\v  rather 
than  for  their  practical  utdily,  and  also  that  they  d^i  not  violate  the  analogy 
of  faith.  For  instance,  Horn.  iii.  28.  and  James  ii.  24.  are  not  in  eveiy  re- 
spect parallel  to  each  other  ;  because  in  the  former  passage  Saint  Paul 
is  treating  of  juslification  in  the  sight  ofGod—tx  doctrine  which  numerous 
pa-ssages  of  Scripture  most  clearly  testify  to  be  by  faith  alone;  whereas 
Saint  James  is  speaking  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  men,  who  form  their 
iudgtncnt  of  a  man  by  his  works. 

The  method  here  indicated  is  the  only  effectual  way  by 
which  to  ascortviin  parallel  words  and  phrr.ses,  as  well  as 
parallelisms  of  things:  it  will  indeed  require  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  time  and  study,  which  everif  one  may  not  perhaps 
e  able  to  give ;  but  individuals  thus  circumstanced  may 
advantafjeously  facilitate  their  re.searches  by  havjnij  recourse 
to  editions  of  the  Bible  with  parallel  references,  and  to  Con- 
cordances.^ 

'  See  some  instances  of  this  oh.servation  in  Mr.  Pilkingfon's  "Remarks 
on  several  Passages  of  Scripture,"  pp.  6vj — 90. 

»  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  40.  '  Ibid.  p.  11. 

♦  Moms  in  Ernesli  lost.  Interpret.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp  97—110.  Bauer, 
Ilerm.  Sacr.  pp.  IG'i— 171.  J.  B.  Carpzov.  Prima?  I,ine;c  Ilerni.  Sacr.  pp. 
45 — 17.  Pfeifh-r,  Ilerineneut.  Sacr.  c.  xi.  Franckii  Prielect.  Henneneut. 
pp.  05.  et  seq.  \:<K.  ft  s-q.  Uambach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacrte,  pp.  302— SSI.  tiol, 
6.V2. ;  also  his  Kxcrcit.  Herm.  pp.  209—219.  J.  E.  Pfeitfer,  Inst.  Ilerm. 
.Sacr.  pp.  27i! — 30.j.  Jahnii  Enchiridion  Ilerm.  Generalis,  pp.  SI— 94. ;  and 
Chladenius's  Institutiones  Exegetica>,  pp.  399 — lOtJ.  Schieler,  Instilutiones 
ScripturisticE,  pars  ii.  pp.  77— 8t.  Dr.  Gerard's  Inslilutes  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  pp.  148— l."i7.  Arigler,  Ilermencutica  Biblica,  pp.  131—194. 
Alber,  Inst:  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  132—136. 

»  For  an  account  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Bible  with  Parallel 
References,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume, 
Part  I  Chap.  I.  Sect.  VI.  §  3. ;  and  for  Concordances,  see  PAiti  II.  Chap. 
VI.  Skct.  I 


§  2.   ANCIENT   VERSIONS. 


Observations  on  the  respective  mtrits  of  the  several  ancient 
versions. —  Rules  for  consulting  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Of  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their 
ust^s  in  s:icred  criticism,  an  account  has  already  been  given 
in  pages  2()'2 — 280.  280,  287.  ami  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
that,  to  those  who  are  able  to  consult  them,"  these  vrrsicns 
afford  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  inti-riiretation  cf  the  Bible: 
fr;r  they  were  the  works  cf  men,  who  enjoyed  several 
advantagf^s  above  the  moderns,  for  iiiidcrstandieg  the  orifjinal 
languages  and  the  phraseology  of  .Scripture.  Oi.e  or  two 
instances  will  illustrate  the  propriety  of  this  remark. 

1.  In  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  mankind  (Gen. 
iii.  15.),  God  said  to  the  serjient  that  beguiled  our  first  parents, 
Anil  I  iviH  put  enmity  between  thfe  and  the  -woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,  and  IT  (that  is,  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  a.<;  our  authorized  translation  rightly  expounds  it)  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shult  bruise  his  heel.  But  in  the 
Anglo-Roniish  version,  after  the  Latin  Vulgate  (which  has  ipsa. 
conteret  caput  luiim),  it  is  rendered,  Sub  shall  bruise  his  head, 
as  if  a  woman  should  do  it ;  which  the  Romanists  interpreting 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ascribe  to  her  this  great  victory  and  trium[jh 
over  sin  and  Satin,  and  arc  taught  to  say  in  their  addresses  to  her, 
"  Adoro  et  benedico  sanctissimos  pedes  tuos,  (juifius  antiqui 
serpe/itis  caput  calcilsti,"  that  is,  ''  I  adore  and  bless  thy  most 
holy  feet,  whereby  thou  hast  bruised  the  head  of  the  old  serpent." 
That  this  rendering  of  the  Romanists  is  erroneous,  is  proved  by 
the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  by  the  Chaldee  parajihrase,  and  by 
the  Syriac  version,  all  of  which  refer  the  pronoun  IT  to  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  and  not  to  the  woman  hers<-lf.'' 

2.  As  the  expression  breaking  bread,  mentioned  in  Acts  ii. 
46.,  ordinarily  means  taking  food  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  some  ex 
positors  have  understood  that  c.Kpre.ssion  in  thi.s  sense  ;  but  the 
old  Syriac  version,  executed  towards  the  close  of  the  first  or  early 
in  the  second  century,  renders  it  breaking  of  the  Eucharist, 
We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  referring  the  term  to  the  celebration, 
of  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  first  Christians  (^ku.t'  cik:v)  in  a 
house  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

In  applying  ancient  versions,  as  an  auxiliary,  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  material  to  ob.serve,  that, 
since  no  version  can  be  absolutely  free  from  error,  we  ought 
not  to  rely  implicitly  on  any  one  translation :  but,  if  it  be 
practicable,  the  aid  of  the  cognate  dialects  should  be  united 
with  reference  to.  a  version,  in  order  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  both  these  helps,  we  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
genuine  readings  and  meanings.  From  inattention  to  this 
obvious  caution,  many  eminent  men  have  at  different  times 
ascribed  to  particular  versions  a  degree  of  authority  to  which 
they  were  by  no  means  entitled.  Thus,  by  many  of  the 
fathers,  the  Alexandrian  interpreters  were  accounted  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  and  consequently  free  from  the  possibility 
of  mistake ;  a  similar  opinion  was  held  by  various  eminent 
modern  critics,  particularly  by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  asserted 
the  Septuagint  to  be  preferable  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  error  !  The  Church  of  Rome  has  fallen 
into  the  like  mistake  with  respect  to  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
version,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  the  only 
authentic  translation. 

Further,  versions  of  versio>7S,  that  is,  those  translations 
which  were  not  matie  immedialdy  from  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  or  from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  are  of  no 
authority  in  determining  eiihej  the  genuine  text  or  meaning 
of  the  original,  but  only  of  that  version  from  which  they 
were  taken.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Old  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  transla- 
tions, whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  which,  being 
made  before  the  sixteenth  centur}',  were  executed  immediately 
from  the  Latin :  and  subsequently,  even  in  those  examples 
where  they  are  unanimous  in  a  reading,  their  united  voices 
are  of  no  more  authority  than  that  of  the  Latin  version  alone.' 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  which  require  the  aid  of  a  version, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  interpretation,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  those  translations  which,  being  more  ancient 
or  better  executed,  are  preferable  to  every  other.  And  in  this 
view  the  following  will  be  found  most  deserving  of  attention, 
not  only  as  uniting  the  two  qualifications  of  antiquity  and 

«  Bp.  Beveridge's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  vol.  ix.  pp.  233,  234.    Agier 
Propheties  concernant  Jesus  Christ  et  I'Egliee,  pp.  213,  244. 
1  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
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excellence,  but  also  as  being  more  generally  accessible  to 
students,  being  for  the  most  part  comprised  in  the  Polyglott 
Bibles,  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  public  library. 

I.  The  Jkxaudrian  Version  is  confessedly  the  most  ancient, 
and,  with  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  contains  very  much 
that  is  highly  valuable,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  used 
by  nearly  ah  the  more  ancient  interpreters.  With  the  Sep- 
luagint  should  be  consulted  the  fragments  of  the  translations 
executed  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  and  also 
file  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh^  versions.  The  version  of  Amiila, 
m  particular,  exhibits  a  diction  similar  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  was  not  very  remote  from  the  age  of  the 
apostles ;  and  he  has  some  things  which  may  be  of  especial 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  version 
of  Symmachus  is  also  a  valuable  hermeneutic  aid;  as,  by 
translating  into  pure  Greek,  he  has  facilitated  the  understand- 
ing of  Hebrew. 

II.  The  Syriac  Pcschifo,  whose  fidelity  as  a  version,  in- 
dependently of  the  excellence  of  ils  style,  has  received  the 
highest  commendations  from  Michaelis,  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.'  Nor 
is  its  value  inferior  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
"  Of  all  the  ancient  versions,"  says  a  living  critic,  "  the 
Syriac  is  the  most  uniformly  faithful  and  accurate ;  and  as  the 
language  so  nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew,  its  value  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  too  high. "2 

III.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 
deservedly  claims  the  third  place. 

IV.  The  Targunis,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  though  un- 
equally executed,  contain  many  things  that  are  exceedingly 
useful,  and  necessary  to  be  known,  especially  the  paraphrases 
of  .Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel ;  they  not  only  contribute  essentially 
to  the  understanding  of  many  difficult  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  throw  much  light  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  ailbrd  much  advantage  in 
arguing  with  the  Jews,  because  they  almost  invariably  view 
tlie  prophecies  in  the  same  light  as  Christians  do,  as  referring 
to  the  Messiah.3  Extracts  from  them  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  larger  commentaries,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot. 

V.  The  Je'oish  Antiquities  of  .Tosephus  (of  whose  writings 
some  account  is  given  in  page  3 16.  infra)  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  ancient  versions  :  for  though,  on  some  occasions, 
he  followed  the  Septuagint,  yet  he  derived  his  representations 
of  sacred  history  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew  Text,  as  is  evident 
by  his  abandoning  the  sense  of  that  version  in  very  many 
places.  With  regard  to  these  he  is  an  evidence  of  great 
authority,  for  he  is  more  ancient  than  the  other  translators, 
except  the  Alexandrine  or  Septuagint ;  the  Chaldee  was  his 
vernacular  dialect;  and  as  he  was  a  learned  priest,  and  sub- 
sequently a  commander  of  an  army  in  Galilee  during  the  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  well  versed  in  all  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  military  matters.  His  readers,  however,  will  find 
it  necessary,  not  rashly  to  give  credence  to  all  his  statements, 
especially  such  as  are  warped  in  favour  of  his  own  nation,  or 
even  of  the  heathens,  or  such  as  represent  the  temple  of 
Solomon  by  a  description  taken  from  that  of  Herod.'' 

VI.  The  other  versions  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals  follow  next  in  order,  particularly  the 
Arabic  translations  of  the  Old  Testament :  but  no  certain 
dependence  can  be  placed,  as  an  authority,  on  the  Latin 
translations  of  the  Oriental  versions,  which  are  printed  in  the 
Polyglott  Bibles. 

It  will  not  however  be  necessary  to  consult  ancient  versions, 
except  in  passages  that  are  really  difficult,  or  unless  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  them  bfe  instituted  for  some  special 
object  of  inquiry.  In  this  case  not  one  or  two  versions  merely 
should  be  consulted,  but  every  version  that  is  accessible 
should  be  referred  to  :  and  all  such  places  should  be  com- 
pared together  as  are  parallel,  that  is,  those  passages  in  which 
tlie  same  word  or  the  same  form  of  speaking  respectively 
occurs ;  and,  where  any  thing  worthy  of  preservation  offers 
itself,  it  will  materially  facilitate  future  studies  to  note  it 
either  in  an  interleaved  Bible,  or,  which  perhaps  is  preferable, 
in  an  interleaved  Lexicon.  This  practice  will  not  only  enable 
the  biblical  student  to  discover  and  correctly  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  a  version,  and  the  ability,  or  the  reverse,  with 

«  On  the  critical  use  of  the  Syriac  version,  the  reader  may  consult  G.  B. 
Winer's  Commentatio  de  Versionis  N.  T.  SyriacEe  Usu  Ciitico  caut6  insti- 
tuendo.     Erlangse,  1824. 
,    »  Mr.  Holdcn's  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  p.  cviii. 

•  Hamilton's  Introd.  to  Ileb.  Script,  p.  192. 

«  Jahn's  Introduction,  by  Prof.  Turner,  p.  105.  Muntinge,  Brevis  Expo- 
sitio  CrJtices  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  135—129. 


which  it  may  be  executed ;  but  it  will  also  supply  many 
important  helps  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  As, 
however,  some  of  the  ancient  versions  have  been  altered  or 
interpolated  in  many  places,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  the  modern  amendments  from  the  genuine  text 
of  the  original  ancient  translator.  The  various  excellent  con 
cordances  that  are  extant  will  afford  great  assistance  in  finding 
out  such  parallel  words  or  phrases. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ancient  versions  represent 
correctly  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  tlie  fol- 
lowing rules  will  be  found  useful : — 

1.  That  meaning  is  to  be  talcen  and  received  as  the  true 
one,  -which  all  tlie  versions  give  to  a  -word,  and  loliich  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  kindred  dialects. 

Because,  Ilie  number  of  testimonies  wortliy  of  credit  being  as  great  as 
po.ssible,  there  can  be  no  room  left  Ibr  doubt. 

2.  »4//  those  significations,  formerly  given  to  Hebrew  words, 
are  to  be  considered  as  correctly  given,  -which  the  Septuagint 
or  other  Greek  translators  express  by  tliesame  or  similar  Greek 
■words,  although  no  trace  of  such  meaning  appear  in  any  Ori- 
ental language : 

For,  as  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  diligence  and  scrupulous 
learning  of  those  translators,  wlio  can  presume  to  uieasure  the  vast  co]ii- 
ousness  of  ttie  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  Ianj;uages  by  the  few 
books  whicli  in  our  time  arc  extant  in  tliose  lansuages  1  since  no  one  is  sc 
ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  all  the  riclies  of  the  Greelt  and  Latin  laiigiia/jes 
are  comprised  in  the  very  numerous  remains  of  classical  literature  with 
which  our  age  happily  abounds.  With  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  "  in 
cases  where  the  sense  is  not  affected  by  different  readings,  or  the  transla- 
tor might  have  taken  them  for  synonymous,  the  evidence  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an  ancient  version.  The  same  pre- 
ference is  due  to  the  manuscripts  wherein  the  translator  has  omitted  words 
that  appeared  of  little  importance,  or  a  passage  in  the  Greek  original  is 
attended  with  a  difficulty  which  the  translator  was  unable  to  solve,  and 
therefore  either  omitted  or  altered  according  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of 
his  own  Judgment."* 

3.  Where  the  versions  differ  in  fixing  the  serise  of  a  -word, 
the  more  ancient  ones,  being  executed  luith  the  greater  care 
and  skill,  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  considled,  and  preferred 
to  all  others  : 

For,  the  nearer  a  translator  approaches  to  the  time  when  the  originaf" 
language  was  vernacular,  we  uiay  readily  infer  that  he  has  expressed  with 
so  much  the  greater  fidelity  the  true  signification  of  words,  both  primary 
and  proper,  as  well  as  tliose  which  are  derivative  and  translated.  Thcra 
are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  ancient  versions  are  of  more  authority 
than  the  original  itself  Most  of  the  translations  of  the  New  Testament, 
noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  surpass  in  antiquity  the  oldest  Greek 
manuscripts  now  extant:  "and  they  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  reading* 
in  the  very  ancient  manuscript  that  was  used  by  the  translator.  By  tlieir 
means,  rather  than  from  the  aid  of  our  Greek  manuscripts,  not  one  of 
which  is  prior  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  we  arrive  at  the  certain  know 
ledge,  that  the  ancient  writings  have  been  transmitted  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  age  without  material  alteration;  and  that  our  present  text,  if 
we  except  the  passages  that  are  rendered  doubtful  by  an  oppo?jiion  in  the 
readings,  is  the  same  trhich  proceeded  from  Ike  hands  of  the  aposHea. 
Whenever  the  reading  can  be  precisely  determined,  which  the  translator 
found  in  his  Greek  manuscript,  the  version  is  of  e((ual  authority  with  a 
manuscript  of  that  period  :  but  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  acquire  thia 
absolute  certainty,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  collecting  readings  from 
the  ancient  versions."' 

4.  Ji  meaning  given  to  a  -word  by  only  one  version,  prO' 
vided  this  be  a  good  one,  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  ;  espe- 
dally  if  it  agree  tvith  the  author-'s  design  and  the  order  of  his 
discourse  : 

For,  it  is  possible  that  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  should  be  un- 
known to  all  ottier  translators,  and  no  trace  of  it  be  discoverable  in  th« 
kindred  dialects,  and  yet  that  it  should  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
posterity  by  one  version.  This  remark  applies  cliiefly  to  things  which  a 
translator  has  the  best  opportunity  of  understanding  from  local"  and  other 
circumstances.  Thus  the  Alexandrine  interpreters  are  the  most  ample 
testimony  forevery  thing  related  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Egypt, 
while  others,  who  were  natives  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  deeply  sliilled 
in  Jewish  literature,  are  the  best  guides  we  can  follow  in  whatever  belongs 
to  that  country.'' 

5.  Lastly,  "  Those  versions"  of  the  J\'*(?w  Testament,  "in 
■which  the  Greek  is  rendered  tvord  for  -word,  and  the  idioms 
of  the  original,  though  harsh  and  often  unmeaning  in  another 
language,  are  still  retained  in  a  translation,  are  of  more  value 
in  point  of  criticism  than  those  -which  express  the  sense  of  the 
original  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the  language  of  the 
translator" 

The  value  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  regards  their  critical  application,  de- 
creases in  proportion  as  the  translator  attends  to  purity  and  elegance,  and 
of  course  deviates  from  hfs  original :  but  their  worth  is  greater  in  all  other 
respects,  as  they  are  not  only  read  with  more  pleasure,  but  understood  in 


»  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  •  Ibid,  p  2. 

1  Jahn,  Introduct.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  116—122.  Pictet,  Theologie  Chrfi- 
tienne,  torn.  i.  pp.  151,  152.  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  147-162.  301-309. 
J.  P.  Carpzov,  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  pp.  62—65.  Ernesti,  luist.  Interp.  N.  Test, 
p.  57.  Morus  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  130,  131.  Stuart's  Elements,  pp.  43.  64. 
Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.  107—111.  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxxvii. 
— xc.  8vo.  ed.  Pfeiflfer,  Herm.  Sac.  c.  14.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  663,  664.) 
Arigler,  Hernioneutica  Biblica,  pp.  102-  -107. 
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g'?neral  with  greater  ease.  By  means  of  the  former  we  discover  tlie  words 
of  the  original,  and  even  their  arrangement ;— hut  the  latter  are  of  no  use 
In  deciding  on  tlie  authenticity  of  a  reading,  if  the  various  readings  of  the 
passages  in  rjucstion  nmltc  no  alteration  in  the  sense.  No  tian.slation  is 
more  literal  than  the  Phlln.xenian  (or  New)  Syriac,  and  none,  therelbre, 
leads  to  a  more  accurate  discovery  of  the  text  in  the  ancient  manuscript 
whence  that  version  was  talcen  ;  hut,  setting  this  advantage  aside,  the  Old 
Byriac  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  New.« 


§  3.    SCHOLIASTS    AND    GLOSSOGBAPHERS. 

I.  J\'atnre  of  Scholia. — II.  Jlnd  of  Glossaries. — III.  Rxtlcs  for 
consulting  them  to  advantage  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

We  have  already  stated  lliat  scholiasts  and  g^lossoarraphers 
afford  direct  testimonies  for  finditiij  out  or  fixiii[jtlie  meaning 
of  words :  it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  nature  of 
the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  these  hol|)S. 

I.  Scholia  are  short  notices  on  ancient  authors,  and  are  of 
two  kinds — exegetical  or  explanatory,  and  graniniatical.  The 
former  briefly  explains  the  sense  of  passajres,  and  are,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  cominentary ;  the  latter,  which  are  here  to  be 
considered,  illustrate  the  force  and  meaninfr  of  wurd.i  by  other 
words  which  are  better  known.  Such  scholia  are  extant  on 
most  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  Homer,  Thucydides,  Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes,  Horace,  .hi venal,  Persius,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  Old  Testament,  we  believe,  there  are  no  ancient 
scholia  extant :  but  on  the  New  Testament  there  are  several 
collections,  which  present  themselves  under  three  classes. 

1.  Scholia  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
who  in  their  homilies  and  commentaries  have  often  briefly  ex- 
plained the  force  of  particular  words. 

The  homilies  of  Clirysostom,  in  particular,  abound  with  these  scho- 
lia •  and  from  his  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Origen  and  otiier  fathers,  the 
more  modern  Greeks  have  extracted  what  those  illustrious  men  had 
concisely  stated  relative  to  the  meaning  of  words.  Similar  grammatical 
expositions,  omitting  whatever  was  rhetorical  and  doctrinal,  have  been 
collected  from  Chrysostoia  by  Thcodoret  in  a  commentary  on  the  four- 
teen Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ;  by  Thenjiliylact,  in  an  indifferent  conmientary 
on  the  four  Evangelists  ;  ancl,  to  mention  no  more,  by  Euthymius  in  a 
similar  commcniary  executed  with  better  judgment.  There  are  extant 
numerous  collections  of  this  kind  of  explanations,  made  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  Catena;,'^  which  follow  the 
order  of  the  books  coiiipriseil  in  the  New  Testament.  Many  such  scholia 
have  been  published  by  Matt!i;ci  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Scholia,  -written  either  in  the  margin,  -within  the  text,  or 
at  the  end  of  manuscripts. 

Many  of  this  description  have  been  published  separately  by  Wetstein  in 
the  notes  to  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  particularly 
by  Matthxi  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Ancient  Scholia,  -which  are  also  exegetical  or  explanatory ; 
tlicse,  in  fact,  are  short  commentaries,  and,  therefore,  are  discussed 
infra,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume. 

n.  A  Glossary  differs  from  a  Lexicon  in  this  respect,  that 
the  former  treats  only  of  words  that  really  require  expla- 
nation, while  the  latter  gives  the  general  meaning  of  words. 
The  authors  of  the  most  ancient  Glossaries  are  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  Phavorinvis,  Photius,  and  Cyri'l  of  Alexandria.  The 
celebrated  Ernesti  selected  from  the  first  three  of  these  writ- 
ers, and  also  from  the  Elytnolngicon  Magnum,  whatever 
related  to  the  New  Testament,  antl  puhlishetl  the  result  of  his 
researches  at  Leipsic,  in  1786,  in  two  octavo  voluines  ;  from 
which  Schlcusner  has  extracted  the  most  valuable  matter, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  well  known  and  excellent  Greek  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament. 

III.  In  estimating  the  value  of  scholiasts  and  glosso- 
graphers,  and  also  the  weiglit  of  their  testimony,  for  ascer- 
taining the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  it  is  of  importance 
to  consider,  first,  whether  they  wrote  from  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  have  given  us  the  result  of  their 
own  learning,  or  whether  they  compiled  from  others.  Almost 
all  the  scholia  now  extant  are  compiled  from  Clirysostom, 
Origen,  or  some  other  fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies ;  if  the  scholiast  have  compiled  from  good  authorities, 
his  labours  have  a  claim  to  our  attention. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  learning  of  a  scholiast  (and 
the  same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  glossographer),  he 
becomes  the  more  deserving  of  our  confidence :  but  tliis  ])oint 
can  only  be  determined  by  daily  and  constant  use.  The 
Greek  fathers,  for  instance,  are  admirable  interpreters  of  the 
New  Testament,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  its  lan- 

«  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

•Sec  an  account  of  the  principal  Catena,  in  the  Bieliocrapkical  Ap- 
Mndix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  §  1. 
Vol.  I.  2  Y 


guage;  notwithstanding  they  are  sometimes  mistaken  in  the 
exposition  of  its  Hebraisms.  But  the  Latin  fathers,  many 
of  whom  were  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  are  less  to  be  depended  on,  and  are,  in  fact,  only 
wretched  interpreters  of  comparatively  ill-executed  versions 
Again,  our  confuK^nce  in  a  scholiast,  or  in  the  author  of  a 
glossary,  increases  in  proportion  to  his  antiquity,  at  least  in 
the  explanation  of  every  thing  concerning  ancient  history, 
rites,  or  civil  life.  But,  in  investigating  the  force  and 
meaning  of  words,  the  antiquity  of  scholia  and  glossaries 
proves  nothing ;  as  their  authors  are  liable  to  error,  notwith- 
standing they  lived  near  the  time  when  the  author  flourished, 
whose  writings  they  profess  to  elucidate.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  more  recent  interpreter,  availing  himself  of  all 
former  helps,  perceives  the  force  of  words  much  better  than 
one  that  is  more  ancient,  and  is  consequently  cnaMed  to  eJicit 
the  sense  more  correctly.  The  result,  therefore,  of  our  inquiry 
into  the  relative  value  of  scholiasts  and  compilers  of  glos- 
saries is,  that  in  perusing  their  labours,  we  must  examine 
them  for  ourselves,  and  form  our  judgment  accordingly, 
whether  they  have  succeeded,  or  failed,  in  their  attempts  to 
explain  an  author.' 


§  4.    ON    THE    TESTIMONY    OF    FOREIGNERS    WHO    HAVE 
ACQUIRED    A    LANGUAGE. 

I.  Importance  of  this  testimony. — II.  Rules  for  applying  it  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  testimony  of  those  who,  though  foreigners,  have 
acquired  a  language,  are  an  important  help  for  ascertaining 
the  Usus  LoquavS.  Thus,  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Jo- 
sephus,  who  were  Jews,  and  also  those  of  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Greek 
words;  because,  although  foreigners,  they  well  understood 
the  Greek  language.  The  productions  of  those  writers, 
indeed,  whom  by  way  of  distinction  we  commonly  term 
Pagan  Writers,  are  in  various  ways  highly  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  biblical  student,  for  the  confirmation  they 
afford  of  the  leading^  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  and 
especially  of  the  aoctrines,  institutions,  and  facts,  upon 
which  Christianity  is  founded,  or  to  which  its  records  Indi- 
rectly relate.  "  Indeed  it  may  not  be  unreasonably  presumed, 
that  the  writings  of  Pagan  antiquity  have  been  providentially 
preserved  with  peculiar  regard  to  this  great  object,  since, 
notwithstanding  numerous  productions  of  past  ages  have 
perished,  sufficient  remains  are  still  possessed,  to  unite  the 
cause  of  heathen  literature  with  that  of  religion,  and  to  ren- 
der the  one  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  other."'' 

Of  the  value  of  the  heathen  writings  in  thus  confirming 
the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  very  numerous  instances  have 
been  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume.  We  have  there 
seen  that  the  heathen  writings  substantiate,  by  an  independent 
and  collateral  report,  many  of  the  events,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  of  the  prophecies  recorded  by  the  inspired 
writers ;  and  that  they  establish  the  accuracy  of  many  inci- 
dental circumstances  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  "Above  all,  by  the  gradually  perverted  represen- 
tations which  they  give  of  revealed  doctrines,  and  institutions, 
they  attest  the  actual  communication  of  such  truth  from  time 
to  time ;  and  pay  the  tribute  of  experience  to  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  a  \\Titten  revelation."  Valuable  as  these  testi- 
monies, from  the  works  of  heathen  authors,  confessedly  are, 
their  uses  are  not  confined  to  the  confirmation  of  Scripture 
facts;  they  also  frequently  contribute  to  elucidate  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  sacrecT  writers.  Two  or  three  instances  will 
illustrate  this  remark. 

1.  Pagan -writers  use  words  and  phrases  coincident  -with, 
or  analogous  to,  those  of  the  sacred  -writers,  -whose  meaning 
they  enable  us  to  ascertain,  or  sho-w  us  the  force  and propriett, 
of  their  expressions. 

Thus,  the  sentiment  and  image  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 

On  what  part  will  ye  smite  again,  will  ye  add  correction  T 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint : 

Isa.  i.  5.  Dp  Lowth's  Translation. 

Are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  Ovid,  who,  deploring  liis  exile  to  Atticua. 
says  that  he  is  woimdcd  by  the  continual  strokes  of  fortune,  so  that  there 
is  no  space  lelt  in  liirn  for  another  wound : 


»  Mori  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp.  110—130.    Arigler,  Hermeneutica  BibUca. 
pp.65.  115—119.  ,  ,   -       o 

*  Bp.  Cray's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 
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Ego  con'iinno  fortun.ie  vulr.cror  ic'.n  : 

Vijtque  habet  in  nobis  j:iin  nova  plapa  locum. 

Ovin,  Epist.  ex  I'onto.  lib.  ii.  ep.  vii.  i\,  42. 

But  the  prophet's  sentiment  and  image  are  still  more  strikinjily  illus- 
trateil  by  the  (ollowing  expressive  line  of  Euripides,  the  great  force  and 
effect  of  which  Longinus  ascribes  to  its  close  and  compressed  structure, 
analogous  to  the  sense  which  it  expresses. 

I  aia  full  of  miseries:  there  ig  no  room  for  more. 

Eurip.  Here.  Furcns,  v.  1215.' 

2.  Paffan  ivriters  often  employ  the  same  images  ivith  the 
sacred,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  their  import,  and  generally  to 
set  off  their  superior  excellence. 

Thus,  the  same  evangelical  prophet,  when  predicting  the  blessed  effects 
.  that  should  flow  from  the  establisliinent  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  says, 

Tliey  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
And  their  spears  into  pruniiighooks  : 
Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Isa.  ii.  4. 

The  same  prediction  occurs  in  the  same  words,  in  Micah  iv.  2.  The 
description  of  well-established  peace  (Bp.  Lowth  remarks)  by  the  image 
,  of  beating  their  swords  into  ploug  hshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  is  very  poetical.  The  Uonian  poets  have  employed  the  same  image. 
Thus  Martial  has  an  epigram  (lib.  xiv.  cp.  xiv.)  entitled  Falx  ex  ense— the 
sword  converted  into  a  pruniug-hook. 

The  prophet  Joel  has  reversed  this  image,  and  applied  it  to  war  prevail- 
ing over  peace. 

Beat  your  ploughshares  into  swords, 
And  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears.  * 

Joel  iii.  10. 

And  so  has  the  prince  of  the  Roman  poets  : 

Non  uUus  aratro 
Dignus  honos:  squalent  abductis  arva  colonis, 
Et  curvse  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  i.  505—508. 

Dishonour'd  lies  the  plough  :  llie  banish'd  swains 
Are  hurried  from  the  uncultivated  plains ; 
The  sickles  into  barbarous  swords  are  beat.» 

Additional  examples,  finely  illustrative  of  the  above  remark,  may  be  seen 
In  Bishop  Lowth's  notes  on  Isa.  viii.  6 — 8.  xi.  6—8.  xx.  xxix.  4,  5.  xxxii.  2. 
xiv.  2.  andxlix.  2. 

The  following  cautions  will  be  useful  in  applying  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  ascertaining 
of  the  tisus  loquendi. 

1.  The  profane  writers  are  not  to  be  promiscuously  used. 

2.  We  must  observe  in  what  sense  each  of  the  Greek  writers 
uses  the  expression  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
what  places,  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  kind  of  writings. 

3.  We  are  not  to  seek  illustration  from  profane  authors  of 
those  passages  and  expressions,  which  may  more  properly  be 
explained  from  Jewish  sources, 

4.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  from  them  an  explanation  of  those 
expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system, 

5.  They  are  not  to  be  consulted  with  a  view  of  proving  the 
entire  purity  of  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers ;  nor  that  the 
rules,  which  (it  may  be  found)  they  observed,  should  be  applied 
in  all  cases  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penmen, 

6.  It  is  not  sufficient,  when  a  single  word  in  a  phrase  used  in 
the  New  Testament  is  found  in  profane  writers,  to  prove  that  the 
latter  may  properly  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  fonuer. 

7.  Some  Greek  authors  may  be  more  advantageously  compared 
with  certain  writers  of  the  New  Testament  than  with  others,  as 
Thucydides  with  Saint  Paul ;  and  particular  modes  of  expression 
anay  be  more  happily  illustrated  from  some  authors  than  from 
others. 

8.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
applied  to  the  illustration,  not  only  of  the  language,  but  also  of 
the  ideas  and  subjects,  of  the  sacred  writers.  This,  however, 
must  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution.'' 

The  great  benefit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  .Tewish  and 
Heathen  profane  authors,  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures,  is 
excellently  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray  [now  Bishop  of 
Bristol],  in  his 

"Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature 
of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classi- 
cal  Ages,  illustrated."     London,  1819,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 

Grotius  and  other  commentators  have  incidentally  applied 
the  productions  of  the  classical  writers  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Bible :  but  no  one  has  done  so  much  in  this  department 

>  Longinus,  de  Sublim.  c.  40.    Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

'  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol,  ii.  p.  29. 

»  Beeki:  Monogrammata  Ilermeneutices  Novi  Test.  pp.  148, 149 


of  sacred  literature,  as  Eisner,  Raphelius,  and  Kypke,  oJ 
whose  publications  an  account  is  given  in  the  Bibliographica 
Appendix  to  the  second  Volume. 


SECTION  II. 

INDIRECT  TESTIMONIES  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  USU8 
LOQUENDI. 

The  usus  loquendi  cannot  always  be  found  with  sufficier 
certainty  by  those  direct  means  which  have  been  discusse--     j 
in  the  preceding  section.     Proper   evidence  is  sometime       i 
wanting;  sometimes  usege  is  variable  or  inconstant,  even  ii      ' 
the  same  age  or  in  the  same  writer ;  or  there  is  an  ambiguity 
of  language,  or  of  grammatical  forms  ;  or  an  obscurity  covers 
the  thing  or  subject  treated  of;  or  nofelty  of  language  occurs 
or  a  neglect  of  the  usus  loquendi,  which  sometimes  happens 
even  in  the  most  careful  writers.     Other  means  must,  there- 
fore, be  used,  by  which  the  true  sense  can  be  elicited.  These 
indirect  means  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  section  to  state 
and  to  illustrate. 


§  1.  OF   THE  CONTEXT. 

1.   The  Context  defined  and  illustrated. — II.  Rules  for  inves- 
tigating the  Context. 

1.  Another  most  important  assistance,  for  investigating 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  is  the  consideration  of 
the  Context,  or  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent parts  of  a  discourse. 

1.  If  we  analyze  the  words  of  an  author,  and  take  them  out 
of  their  proper  series,  they  may  be  so  distorted  as  to  mean  any 
thing  but  what  he  intended  to  express.  Since,  therefore,  words 
have  several  meanings,  and  consequently,  are  to  be  taken  ia  va- 
rious acceptation!?,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  parts  -will  enable  Jts  to  determine  that  signification, 
7vhether  literal  or  figurative,  -which  is  best  adapted  to  the  pas- 
sage in  question. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  this  subject,  and  show  not 
only  the  advantage,  but  also  the  necessity,  of  attending  to 
the  context. 

(1.)  It  has  been  questioned  whether  those  words  of  the  prophet  Micaiah 
(1  icings  xxii.  15.),  Go  ajid  prosper,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  (Ramoth) 
into  the  hand  of  the  king,  are  to  be  understood  affirmatively  according  to 
their  apparent  meaning,  or  are  to  be  taken  in  an  ironical  and  contrary 
sense'?  That  they  arc  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  context  will  plainly  show,  both  from  the  prophet's  intention, 
and  from  the  prophetic  denunciation  afterwards  made  by  him.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  some  sort  of  ironical  gesture  accompanied  Micaiah's 
prediction,  which  circumstance  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  interpre- 
ter of  Scripture.* 

(2.)  Further,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  address  of  Job'3 
wife  (Job  ii.  9.)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  good  sense,  as  Bless  (or  ascribe 
glory  to)  God,  and  die,  or  in  a  different  signification.  Curse  Ood,  and  die, 
as  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  version.  Circumstances  show  that  the 
last  is  the  proper  meaning  ;  because  as  yet  Job  had  not  sinned  with  hia 
lips,  and,  consequently,  his  wife  had  no  ground  for  charging  him  witli  in- 
dulging a  vain  opinion  of  his  integrity. 

(3.)  .lob  xli.  Whether  the  leviathan  is  a  whale  or  a  crocodile  has  also 
divided  the  judgment  of  commentators.  That  the  latter  animal  is  intended 
is  evident  from  the  circumstances  described  in  the  context,  which  admi- 
i-ably  agree  with  the  crocodile,  but  can  in  no  respect  be  applied  to  the 
wljale  :  for  instance,  ch.  xli.  17,  &c.  relative  to  the  hardness  of  his  skin,  and 
V.  13 — 16.  concerning  his  teeth  and  impenetrable  scales. 

(4.)  Once  more,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  our  Lord's  command  to  his 
disciples,  to  provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  their  purses  (Matt.  x.  9.),  be 
a  rule  of  perpetual  observation.  That  it  was  only  a  temporary  command 
is  evident  from  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  chapter,  which 
prove  that  particular  mission  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  one ;  and  that 
as  they  were  to  go  for  a  short  time  through  Judea,  and  then  to  return  to 
Jesus,' he  therefore  forbade  them  to  take  any  thing  that  would  retard  theiJ 
progress. 

2.  The  context  of  a  discourse  or  book  in  the  Scriptures,  may 
comprise  either  one  verse,  a  feiv  verses,  entire  periods  or  sec 
tions,  entire  chapters,  or  -whole  books. 

Thus,  if  1  Cor.  X.  16.  be  the  passage  under  examination,  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  parts  of  tlio  epistle,  which  belong  to  it,  are  the  eiglith,  ■  f 
ninth,  and  tenth  chapters.  If  Isa.  Ii.  be  the  chapter  in  question,  the  reader 
must  not  stop  at  the  end  of  it,  but  continue  his  perusal  to  the  twelfth  verse 
of  ch.  Iii. ;  for  these  together  form  one  subject  ir  argument  of  prediction, 
in  which  the  prophet  is  announcing  to  his  countrymen  the  «ertainty  o 
their  deliverance  and  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This  entire 
portion  ought,  therefore,  to  be  read  at  once,  in  order  to  apprehend  full* 
the  prophet's  meaning.  In  like  manner,  the  verses  from  v.  13.  of  ch.  lil 
to  the  end  of  ch.  liii.  form  a  new  and  entire  section  relative  to  the  suffer 
ings  of  the  Messiah.    Here,  then,  is  a  vsrrong  division  of  chapters,  to  which 


( 


See  a  further  illustration  of  this  pawage  in  Vol.  L  p.  120  121. 


Chap.  11,  Sect.  II.  §  1.] 
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no  rejranl  should  be  paiil  in  examining  (he  context  of  a  book.  Ch.  li.  onsht 
to  incluile  V.  12.  of  ch.  lii.,  ami  ch.  lii.  ought  to  conimencc  at  v.  IJ.  and  be 
continued  to  the  etid  of  ch.  liii.  In  like  maimer,  tho  tirst  ver»e  of  the 
fonrtli  cliapter  of  Saint  Paul's  Epiatle  to  the  Colossians  ouglit  to  l)e  joined 
to  the  iliird  chapter,  (lie  elii^htciit  attention  to  ttiid  point  will  enable  a  dili- 
gent utudent  to  add  numerous  other  examples. 

3.  Sometimes  a  book  of  Scripture  comprises  only  one  sub- 
ject or  argument,  in  -wLich  case  the  whole  of  it  must  be  refer- 
red to  precedents  and  sitbsequents,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
together. 

Of  this  description  is  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Epheslans,  which  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  doctrinal  and  practical.  The  desi{,'n  of  the  doctrinal 
Dortlon  is  to  show,  that  althotigli  there  was  a  difTerence  between  .Icwisli 

d  Ocntile  believers,  inasmuch  as  the  former  enjoyed  a  priority  of  time 
ul  point  of  expecting  and  acknowledging  Christ,  and  throu;^n  die  free  (trace 
ofttod  they  were  a  church  orconijregalion  of  believers  belore  the  (ientiles; 
vet  thatnoip,  the  latter  arc  become  partakers  of  the  same  grace  with  them, 
and  being  thus  admitted  to  this  comniiinion  of  grace,  every  real  distinctitjn 
between  them  is  abolishci) ;  anil,  therefore,  that  both  .lews  and  Gentiles 
together,  form  one  body  of  tlie  church  under  one  head,  even  Jesus  Christ. 
Other  special  doctrines,  indeed,  are  incidentally  menlioncil ;  but  these  are 
cither  adduced  to  explain  anil  enforce  the  principal  doctrine,  or  they  are 
derived  from  it.  Tho  practical  part  or  exhortation,  which  naturally  Hows 
from  the  doctrine  inculcated,  is  concord  and  peace  between  .Jew  and  Gen- 
tile^ which  the  apostle  enforces  with  great  beauty  and  energy.' 

To  this  head  may  ;ilso  l/C  referred  the  Psaluis,  each  of  which  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  preceding  or 
following  Psalm,  for  the  most  part  comprises  a  distinct  and  entire  subject. 
That  some  of  the  Psalms  have  been  divide<l,  and  forcibly  diisjoined,  which 
ought  to  liave  remained  united,  and  to  have  formed  one  ode,  is  evident  as 
well  from  the  application  of  sacred  criticism  as  from  the  subject-matter. 
The  number  ri{  \\\o  Psalms  by  no  means  corresponds,  either  in  manuscrijjts 
or  in  the  ancient  version.s.  Thus,  in  some  manuscripts,  the  first  and  second 
Psalms  are  not  reckoned  at  all,  wliile  in  ethers  the  former  is  considered  as 
part  of  the  second  Psalin  :  that  they  are  two  distinct  eoiiipo.sitioiis,  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  Psalm.  In  the 
first  Psalm  the  characters  of  the  pious  man  and  the  sinner,  as  well  as  their 
respective  ends,  are  contrasted :  tho  .second  Psalin  is  pro[iheiic  of  the 
Messiah's  exaltation.  The  ninth  and  tentli  Psalms  are  united  together  in 
the  Septiiagint  version  ;  while  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  and  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  are  each  divided  into  two.  The  argument  which  pervades 
the  forty-second  and  forty-third  Psalms  plainly  shows  that  they  are  properly 
but  one  divine  ode,  and  are,  therefore,  rightly  joined  together  in  many 
manuscripts,  although  thev  occur  as  separate  compositions  in  all  our 
printed  editions.^  • 

II.  In  examining  the  context  of  a  passage,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable, 

1.  To  investigate  each  -word  of  every  passage  :  and  as  the 
connection  is  formed  iy  particles,  these  should  alivays  receive 
that  signification  -which  the  subject-matter  and  context  require. 

The  Hebrew  Concordances  of  Noldins  and  Taylor,  and  also  Glassius's 
Philologia  Sacra,'  will  materially  assist  in  ascertaining  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  particles;  as  will  the  elaborate  work  of  Ifoogevofn  on  the  subject 
of  the  Greek  particles.*  Furtlier,  where  i)aiticles  are  wanting,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  it  is  only  by  examining  the  argument  and  context  that  we 
can  rightly  supply  them.  For  instance,  the  conditional  conjunction  is 
sometimes  wanting,  as  In  Gen.  xlii.  38.,  and  [if]  mischief  hifall  him  by  the 
irny,»  in  E.xod.  iv.  23.  and  [if]  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go.  Particles  of  com- 
parison also  are  frequently  wanting,  as  in  Gen.  xvi.  12.,  he  wilt  lie  a  tcild 
man;  literally,  he  will  he  a  wild  ass  vtan,  that  is,  [like]  a  wild  ass.  How 
appropriately  this  description  was  given  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  will 
readily  appear  by  comparing  the  character  of  the  wild  ass  in  .lob  xx.xix. 
5 — 8.  with  the  wandering,  lawless,  an  J  freebooting  lives  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert,  as  portrayed  by  all  travellers.  Psal.  xi.  1.  Plee  [as]  sparrows  to 
your  mountain.  Psal.  xii.  6.  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  [as] 
silrer  tried  in  a  fnrnare  of  earth.  Isaiah  ix.  18.  Tlipy  shallmount  up  [as 
or  like]  the  ascending  of  smoke.  Similar  examples  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; as  in  John  v.  17.  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  icork ;  that  is, 
as  my  Father  worketh  hith<'rto,  so  also  do  I  work  together  with  him. 
Romeiimes  particles  are  wanting  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence: 
thus  Job  xxh'.  19.  [\s]  drought  aiid  heat  consume  the  s7iow :  so  doth  the 
grave  those  whii^h  have  sinned.  Jer.  xvii.  11.  [As]  the  partridge  sitlcth 
on  eggs,  and hdlcheth  nit ;  [so]  he  that  getlethriche.t  and  not  by  right,  &c. 
Numerous  similar  instances  occur  in  tlie  book  of  Job,  and  especially  in  the 
Proverbs;  where,  it  is  but  justice  to  our  admirable  authorized  version  to 
add,  that  the  jiarticles  omitted  are  properly  supplied  in  Italic  characters,  and 
thus  complete  the  sense. 

2.  Examine  the  entire  passage  loith  viinnte  attention. 

Sometimes  a  single  passage  will  require  a  whole  chapter,  or  several  of 
the  preceding  and  following  chapters,  or  even  the  entire  booft,  to  he  pe- 
rused, and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times.  The  advantage  of 
this  practice  will  be  very  great :  because,  as  the  same  thing  is  frequently 
stated  more  brieily  in  the  former  part  of  a  book,  which  is  more  clearly 
4nd  fully  explained  in  the  subsequent  portion,  such  a  perusal  will  render 

»  Mnldenhawcri  Introductio  ad  LIhrosVet.  et  Nov.  Firderis,  p.  307.  Pro- 
fessor Franck'.s  Guide  to  the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  by  Mr. 
Jaeqiies,  p.  178.  (Isl  edit.) 

»  Thev  ai-e  considered,  and  translated  as  one  Psalm,  by  Bishop Horsley. 
See  his  Version  of  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  pp.  110—114.  and  the  notes. 

•  See  particularly,  tract  v. — viii.  on  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjimc- 
Ijons,  torn.  i.  pp.  3G1— ,''i5C.  ed.  Dathii. 

*  Hoogeveen,  Doctrina  Particulariim  Orsecarum,  2  vols.  llo.  1769.  Though 
treating  of  Chreek  particles  generally,  this  elaborate  work  incidentally  illus- 
trates a  arcal  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  A  valuable  abridg- 
ment of  it,  with  the  notes  of  various  literati,  was  publi-shed  by  Pn>fessor 
SchulzatLcipsic  in  1S06,  which  has  been  handSomely  reprinted  at  Glasgow, 
1813.  See  also  Dr.  Macknight  on  tlje  Epistles,  vol.  i.  essay  4.  §  74.,  to  the  end 
of  that  essay. 

»  Purver  rightly  supplies  it.  and  renders  the  passage  thus,  and  should 
death  befall  him  in  the  way:  in  the  authori.'.cd  English  version  the  con- 
junclioa  and  is  omitted,  and  the  conditional  if'ia  properly  supplied. 


every  thing  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity.  For  in.slance,  that  otherwise 
difficult  pa.ssagc,  Rom.  ix.  IS.  Therefore  hath  lie  mercy  on  whom  he  trill 
have  mercy,  iiid  whmii  he  icilt  he  hardenelh,  will  become  perfectly  clear 
by  a  close  examination  of  the  context,  begiiming  at  verse  lis.  of  chap,  viii., 
and  reading  f)  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter  ;  this  jtorlion  of  the  epistle 
being  most  intimately  connected.  Disregarding  this  siinple  and  all  but 
self-evident  canon,  some  expositors  have  explained  1  Pel.  ii.  8.  as  meaning 
that  certain  persons  were  alwoluttly  appointed  to  dcslruchfui ;  a  notion, 
not  only  contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  but  also  repugnant  to 
every  idea  which  we  are  there  taught  to  entertain  of  the  mercy  and  ju.'-tice 
of  God.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  context  and  ol*  the  proper 
punctuation  of  the  passage  alluded  to  (lor  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
have  scarcely  any  (loints),  would  have  prevented  them  from  giving  so  re- 
pulsive an  interpretation.  The  liret  epistle  of  Peter  (it  should  be  recoi- 
iccled)  was  addressed  to  believing  yetfs.«  After  congratulating  them  on 
their  happiness  in  being  cjJled  to  the  glorious  privileges  and  hopes  of  tlirt 
Gospel,  he  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  sublime  manner  in  which 
it  was  introduced,  both  by  the  projiliels  and  apostles ;  and  having  enforced 
his  general  exhortations  to  watchfulness,  Sec.  by  an  atTectiiig  representa- 
tion of  our  relation  to  God,  our  redemption  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  the  vanity  of  all  worMly  enjoyments,  and  the  excellence  and  per- 
petuity ol^  the  Gospel  dispensation  (ch.  I.  throughout) ; — he  proceeds 
(ii.  1 — 12.)  to  urge  them,  by  a  representation  of  their  Christian  privileges, 
to  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness,  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  great  foundation  of  their  eternal  hopes,  and  to  main- 
tain such  an  exemplary  conduct  as  might  adorn  his  Gospel  among  the 
unconverted  Gentiles.  Wherrfore,  says  he,  in  consideration  of  the  ever- 
lasting permanency  and  invariable  certainty  of  the  word  of  God,  laying 
aside  all  malice,  and  alt  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  alt  evil- 
speakings,  which  are  so  contrary  to  its  benevolent  design,  with  all  sim- 
plicity, as  new-horn  babes''  (or  infants),  who  are  regenerated  by  divine 
grace,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word-,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  [uiilo 
salvation],'  since  (or  seeing  thai)  you  hare  lasted  that  the  Lord  is  gra- 
cious. To  whom  coming  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men, 
but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious.  Ye  also  (who  believe),  as  living  stones 
are  built  up  a  spiiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  tn  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  by  Jesus  Christ.  (  Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner  stone,  eOct,  precious ;  and  h* 
that  believelh  on  it  (confidelh  in  "it)  shall  not  confounded,  or  ashamed). 
Unio  YOUf  therefore,  who  believe,  he  is  precious  ;  fjut  unto  them  that 
DISBELIEVE,  (»^£iSou(ri,9 /Ae  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same 
is  become  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  a  st07ie  of  stumlding,  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  They  disbelievino  the  word  ('•<>'  X-c/o,  a^f  cScutTi;),  that  is  the 
word  of  the  Gospel,  which  contains  this  testimony,  stumble  at  this  corner- 
stone, whertunto  they  icere  appointed.  But  ye  (believers,  who  rest  your 
salvation  on  it)  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar 
people,  &c.  &.C.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  meaniniof  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  is  not, 
that  God  had  ordained  them  to  disobedience  (for  in  that  case  their  obe- 
dience would  have  been  impossible,  and  their  disobedience  would  have 
been  no  sin) :  but  that  God,  the  righteous  judge  of  all  the  earth,  had  ap- 
pointed, or  decreed,  that  destruction  and  eternal  pf  rdilion  should  be  the 
punishment  of  such  disbelieving  persons,  who  wilfully  rejected  all  the 
evidences  that  Jesus  Chri.st  was  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  mode  of  pointing  above  adopted,  is  that  proposed  by  Drs.  .John  Taylor, 
Doddridge,  and  Macknight,  and  recognised  by  Griesbach  in  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  is  manifestly  required  by  the  context. 

3.  Jl  verse  or  passage  must  not  be  connected  -with  a  remote 
context,  unless  the  latter  agree  better  7vith  it  than  a  nearei 
context. 


e  See  this  proved,  infra.  Vol.  II.  p.  301. 

■>  This  expression  very  emphatically  denotes  those  who  are  newly  con- 
verted or  regenerated,  as  the  apos-tle  had  said  (IPet.  i.  23.)  the  believing 
Jews  were,  through  the  incorruptible  word  of  God.  It  is  well  known  thai 
the  ancient  Jewish  rabbles  styled  new  pro.^elytes  to  their  religion,  litlU 
children  and  new-born  babes ;  and  Peter,  who  was  a  Jew,  very  natuially 
adopts  the  same  phraseology,  when  writing  to  .lewish  converts  to  tli« 
Gospel. 

8  "These  words  [unto  salvation,  I'i  <rjirv.(.ixv},  though  omitted  in  th« 
common  printed  editions,  are,  by  Griesbach,  inserted  in  the  text,  of  which 
they  form  an  integral  part.  They  are  found  in  the  Codices  Alexandrinus, 
Vaticanus,  and  Eplireroi  (the  three  oldest  nianu-^cripts  extant);  in  thirty- 
nine  others  of  good  authority,  though  of  less  antiquity  ;  and  also  in  the  Old 
Syriar,  the  Philoxcnian  (or  later)  Syriac,  the  Arabic  edited  by  Erpenius, 
the  Coptic,  Ethiopie,  Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  ar» 
quoted  by  (.'lemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Cyril,  Joannes  Damascenus,  ami 
Thcophy'lact,  amonsr  the  Greek  Fathers;  and  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  Je 
rome.  Rufinus,  Augustine,  Gildas,  Cassiodorus,  and  the  venerable  Bede. 
This  reading  is.  therefore,  undoubtedly  genui^ie,  and  is  of  great  importance. 
It  shows  the  reason  why  the  believing  Jews  were  regenerated,  and  also 
why  they  were  to  desire  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  viz 
that  they  might  thereby  increase,  or  grow  up,  uii'o  salrntion.  This  wai 
the  end  they  should  always  have  in  view;  and  nothing  could  so  effectually 
promote  this  end,  as  continually  receiving  the  pure  truth  of  God,  praying 
foi  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises,  and  acting  under  its  dictates. 

»  The  verb  a7r..;ic«  (whence  the  particle  um.joui'T,,)  and  its  derivativa 
substantive  x-n^nii'x,  signify  such  a  disbelief,  as  constitutes  the  pany 
"uilty  of  obstinacy,  or  wilful  refusal  to  credit  a  doctrine  or  narrative.  In 
The  New  Testament  it  is  sp) dally  used  concerning  tho.xe  who  obstinately 
persist  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  regardless  of  all  the  evi- 
denres  that  accompanied  it.  Thus,  in  John  lii.  36.  m3-!.5x»  to,  mu,  he  that 
disbelierelh  the  Son  is  opposed  to  him  that  helieveth  on  the  Son,  -ra, 
7ri,-tu3vTi  II.-  Tcv  ui'o».  So  in  Acts  xiv.  2.,  those  Jews  jr/(o  stirred  up  the 
Gentiles,  and  made  them  evil  affected  towards  the  brethren,  are  termed  --■ 
xT-dScuwi;  lovT:t.oi,  ihc  (//.v7/c//f riHff  (oT,  as  if  is  not  ill  rendered  in  our  au- 
thorized version),  the  unbdiering  or  wilfully  incredulous  Jews,  who  are 
opposed  to  the  great  imillilude  both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks,  who 
believed,  7ri,-tv<rxi.  (verse  1  )  The  same  verb  is  found  in  Acts  xvii.  5.  and 
xix.  9.  Rom.  xi.  30,  31.  and  I  Pet.  iii.  1.  (Gr.),  in  which  last  place  Saint  Peter 
exhorts  wives,  who  believed  the  Gospel,  to  he  in  subjection  to  their  has- 
bands,  that  if  any,  anni'.-ja-i  rm  \tyv,  disbelieve  Hie  word,  they  jnay 
also  without  the  word  be  won  over  to  the  Gospel,  b«  the  e.templary  C07i- 
versation  of  the  wives.  The  lexicographer,  Suidas  .as  cited  by  Schleus- 
ner,  m  voce,  to  whom  we  are  chietly  indebted  for  this  note),  considers 
xTTiiiiiv  as  synonymous  with  xmrnv.     AwtiSnv  Jjt.xm-  x^tray. 

For  examples,  in  which  the  derivatlte  substantive  xmii^ix  means  disbe- 
lief, or  contempt  of  tlie  Christian  da  Mrine,  see  ScJduesner's  Leidcoa, 
stib  voce. 
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Thus,  Rom.  ii.  16.,  altliough  it  makes  a  gvod  sense  if  connected  with  the 
precoding  verse,  makes  a  much  better  when  joined  with  verse  12.  (the 
mtenneitiate  vcr.ses  being  reud  parenthD'.ically  as  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion) ;  and  this  shows  it  to  be  tlie  true  ana  proper  context. 

4.  Examine  -whether  the  -writer  :>jntinuei  his  discourse,  lest 
ive  suppose  him  to  make  a  transition  to  r,nother  argument, 
•when,  ill  fact,  he  is  prosecuting  the  same  topic. 

Ro.u.  V.  12.  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  From  that  verse 
.0  tlie  ond  of  the  chapter  Saint  Paul  produces  a  strong  ai-gument  to  prove, 
tliat  as  all  men  stood  in  need  of  the  grace  of  Gcd  in  Christ  to  redeem  them 
from  their  sins,  so  this  grace  has  been  afforded  erinally  to  all,  whether 
jews  or  Gentiles.  To  perceive  the  full  force,  therefore,  of  the  apostle's 
conclusion,  we  must  read  the  cc/wtmua/towof  this  argument  from  verse  12. 
to  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

5.  The  parentheses  -which  occur  in  the  sacred  -writings 
should  be  particularly  regarded :  but  no  parenthesis  should 
be  interposed  -without  sufficieiit  reason. 

Sometimes  the  grammatical  constrjJtion,  with  which  a  sen- 
tence begins,  is  interrupted ;  and  is  again  resumed  by  the  writer 
after  a  larger  or  shorter  digression.    This  is  termed  a  parenthesis. 

Parentheses  being  contrary  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  are,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  fact,  as  there  is  no  sign  whatever  for  it  in 
Hebrew,  the  sense  only  can  determine  when  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  prophetic  writings,  indeed,  contain  interruptions  and  interlocutions, 
particularly  those  of  .leremiah  ;  but  we  have  an  example  of  a  real  paren- 
thesis in  Zech.  vii.  7.  The  Jewish  captives  had  sent  to  inquire  of  the  pro- 
pViet,  whether  their  fasting  should  be  continued  on  account  of  the  burning 
of  tlie  temple,  and  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah;  after  a  considerable 
digression,  but  closely  connected  with  the  quesiion  proposed,  the  prophet 
at  length  replies,  in  ch.  viii.  19.,  that  the  season  formerly  devoted  to  fasting 
eliould  soon  be  spent  in  joy  and  gladness.  The  intermediate  verses,  there- 
fore, from  ch.  vii.  4.  to  ch.  viii.  17.,  are  obviously  parenthetical,  though  not 
marked  as  such  in  any  of  the  modern  versions  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  cxaniine. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  complicated  parenthetic  expression  occurs  in 
Dan.  viii.  2.  And  J  sate  in  vision  (and  when  I  saw  I  was  in  Shushan), 
and  I  saw  (I  irns  then  hy  the  waters  of  Ulai),  and  I  lifted  up  imj  eyes,  and 
saw  and  heheid  >  &c.  .See  other  instances  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10.  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
9.  E.xod.  xii.  15.  Psal.  xlv.  G.  Isa.  lii.  14.' 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  parentheses  are  frequent, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  who,  after  making 
numerous  digressions  (all  of  them  appropriate  to,  and  illustra- 
tive of,  his  main  subject),  returns  to  the  topic  which  he  had 
begun  to  discuss.  They  are  generally  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

(1.)  Where  the  parenthesis  is  short,  it  is  inserted  without  hesitation 
between  two  clauses  which  are  grammatically  connected,  and  then  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  parenthesis,  the  latter  clause  proceeds,  as  if  no  inter- 
ruption had  taken  place.    Thus  : — 

1.  In  Acts  1.15.  Peter..,. said  (the  number  of  names  together  loas  about 
an  hundred  and  licenty,  yiv  n  o%>.o;,  <&c.),  Men  and  brethren,  &c. 

ii.  Rom.  viii.  19—21.  The  application  of  the  parenthesis  will  render  this 
very  difficult  passage  perfectly  easy.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  crea- 
tion icaiteth  fur  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God :  (for  the  creation, 
>'xp....>i»Ti<ri;...  .wits  made  subject  to  vanity,  7iot  willin%ly,  but  by  reason 
of  him  loho  subjected  it)  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  deli- 
vered from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  Go'd.'i 

iii.  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  At  the  lust  trump :  (for  the  trumpet  shall  sound 

and  we  shall  be  changed;  <rx\7ityyiyxf,  Sec.)  for  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorrujition,  &c. 

Similar  parentheses  occur  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  x.  3, 4.  Gal.  ii.  8.  A  parenthesis 
of  considerable  length  is  in  this  way  inserted  in  Rom.  ii.  13 — 16.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  the  parenthesis  is  commonly  indicated  by  the  particles  t£,  yxp, 
&;c.  at  its  commencement.  See  the  examples  above  adduced,  and  Rom.  i. 
20.  XV,  3.,  and  Ue'o.  vii.  20,  &c. 

-  (2.)  Wheji  the  parenthesis  is  lokoer,  the  principal  word  or  words  of  the 
f  receding  clause  are  repeated,  with  or  without  variation,  after  the  paren- 
thesis. 

i.  1  Cor.  viii.  1 — 4.  Note  as  touching  things  offered  nnto  idols  (we  know 
that  ice  all  have  knowledge.     Knotcledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  cdifieth, 

&e as  conierning  those  things  that  are  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols) 

we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  <fec.  Similar  instances  occur  in  John  vi. 
22—24.  Eph.  ii.  1—5.  12—19.  and  Rev.  iii.  8—10. :  and  the  observant  sludent 
of  the  New  Testament  will  easily  be  enabled  to  supply  other  examples.^ 

Another  instance  of  the  parenlhesi,^  we  have  in  Phil,  i  27.  to  chap.  ii.  16. 
hioliisive  :  hi  which  the  apostle  discusses  a  subject,  the  viroposilion  of  which 
it)  contained  in  ch.  i.  27. ;  and  afterwards  in  ch.  ii.  17.  he  returns  to  the 
topic  whicli  he  had  been  treating  in  the  preceding  chapter.  "  In  conformity 
with  this  statement  we  find  (ch.  i.  23.),  that  Saint  Paul  says,  he  is  influenced 
by  two  things — a  desire  both  of  life  and  death ;  but  he  knows  not  whicli 
ofthe.se  to  choose.  Death  is  the  most  desirable  to  himself;  but  the  welfare 
of  the  Philippians  requires  rather  that  he  may  be  spared  a  little  longer ; 
and,  having  this  confidence,  he  is  assured  that  his  life  will  be  Icnsxthened, 
ancl  that  he  shall  see  them  again  in  person.  Then,  after  the  interruption 
which  his  discourse  had  received,  he  proceeds  (ch.  ii.  17.)  as  follows  :— 


»  Stuart's  Ileb.  Gram.  §  244.  p.  335. 

■»  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  language  will,  on  conside- 
ration, easily  perceive  the  justice  of  the  above  translation.  For  the  rea.sons 
on  which  it  is  founded,  aiitl  for  an  able  elucidation  of  the  whole  passage 
see  feermons  preached  at  Wplbeck  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White  " 
germon  xx.  pp.  363—380.  Qriesbach,  and  after  him  Vater,  has  printed  'in 
a  parenthesis  only  the  middle  clause  of  verse  20.  ("  not  willinoly,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  subjected  it");  which  certainly  does  not'' materially 
contribute  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  of  this  passage 

'  Winer's  Grammar  to  the  Gr.  Test.  p.  161°.  Some  observations  on 
»  arenlheses  will  he  found  in  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Scripturee..  pp.  188  189 
Mr.  .lacques's  Translation.)  1st  edit.  i  >  t- 1'       ,   u;.. 


"Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I 
joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.  The  intervening  charge  is  happily  and  judi 
ciously  introduced  by  the  apostle  in  order  that  the  Philippians  might  not 
remit  their  exertions  until  his  arrival,  but  contend  for  the  faith  of  th« 
Gospel  with  unity  and  humility  ;  as  will  be  evident  to  those  who  examine 
the  point  with  attention  and  candour"* 

ii.  To  this  class  we  may  refer  the  following  beautiful  example  of  th 
parenthesis,  in  2Tini.  i.  16—18.  The  apostle  acknowledging  the  intrepil 
affection  of  Onesiphorus— who,  when  timorous  professors  deserted  him, 
stood  by  him  and  ministered  to  him— begins  with  a  prayer  for  the  good 
man's  family  :  7'he  Lord  grant  mercy  to  the  house  oj  Onesiphorus,  for  h 
often  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chains,  but,  being  in 
ilorne,  very  carefully  sought  me,  and  found  me  out.  St.  Paul  then  sto|ia 
his  peticd,  and  suspends  his  sentence,  to  repeat  his  acknowledgment  and 
prayer  with  renewed  fervour  and  gratitude — (The  Lord  grant  that  he  may 
find  mercy  from  the  Lord  in  thai  day),  and  in  how  many  instances  hi 
ministered  to  ine  at  Ephesus,  you  very  well  know.  If  we  peruse  the 
choicest  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  scarcely  find,  among  their 
many  parentheses  and  transpositions  of  style,  one  expressed  in  so  palhelio 
and  lively  a  manner,  nor  for  a  reason  so  substantial  and  unexceptionable.' 

Additional  instances  might  be  offered,  to  show  the  importance 
of  attending  to  parentheses  in  the  examination  of  the  context  , 
but  the  preceding  will  abundantly  suffice  for  this  purpose.  The 
author  has  been  led  to  discuss  them  at  greater  length  than  may 
seem  to  have  been  requisite,  from  the  circumstances,  that  less 
attention  appears  to  be  given  to  the  parenthesis,  than  to  any 
other  species  of  punctuation,  in  the  different  works  on  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  our  language,  that  have  fallen  under  his 
notice.6 

6.  JVo  explanation  must  be  admitted,  but  that  -which  sttits 

the  context. 

In  direct  violation  of  this  self-evident  canon  of  interpretation,  the  church 
of  Rome  expounds  Malt,  xviii.  17.  if  a  man  neglect  to  hear  the  church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heatlien  man  and  as  a  publican,  of  the  infaUibi- 
lity  and  final  decisions  of  all  doctrines  by  the  (Roman)  Catholic  church. 
But  what  says  the  evangelist?  Let  us  read  the  context.  "J/,"  says  our 
Lord,  "  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 
the  mouth  of  one  or  two  zcitnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And 
if  he  shall  7ieglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  tlie  church  :  but  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  ?nan  and  a  publican. 
(verses  15 — 17.)  That  is,  if  a  man  have  done  you  an  injury,  first  admonish 
him  privately  of  it;  if  that  avail  not,  tell  the  church  ;-^not  the  universal 
church  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  but  that  particular  church  to 
which  you  Doth  belong.  And  if  he  will  not  reform  upon  such  reproof, 
regard  him  no  longer  as  a  true  Christian,  but  as  a  wicked  man  with  whom 
you  are  to  hold  no  religious  communion,  though,  as  a  fellow-man,  you  owe 
him  earnest  and  persevering  good- will  and  acts  of  kindness.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  context  there  is  not  one  word  said  about  disobeying  the 
determination  of  the  Catholic  church  concerning  a  disputed  doctrine,  but 
about  slighting  the  admonition  of  a  particular  church  concerning  known 
sin  ;  and  particular  churches  are  owned  to  be  fallible.' 

7.  Where  no  connection  is  to  be  found  -with  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  parts  of  a  book,  none  should  be  sought. 

This  observation  appUes  solely  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  chiefly 
to  the  tenth  and  following  chapters,  which  form  the  second  part  of  that 
book  :  and  are  composed  of  separate  proverbs  or  distinct  sentences,  having 
no  real  or  verbal  connection  whatever,  though  each  individual  maxim  is 
pregnant  with  the  mo.st  weighty  instruction.' 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  evident,  that,  although 
the  comparison  of  the  context  will  require  both  labour  and 
unremitting  diligence,  yet  these  will  be  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  degree  of  light  which  will  thus  be 
thrown  upon  otherwise  obscure  passages.  The  very  elaborate 
treatise  of  Franzius,  already  referred  to,  will  supply  numerous 
examples  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  rendered  perfectly 
clear  Dy  the  judicious  consideration  of  the  context.' 


§  2.    OF   THE    SUBJECT-MATTER. 

Although,  in  interpreting  words  that  have  various  mean- 
ings, some  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  which  of 
their  different  senses  is  to  be  preferred ;  yet  the  ambiguity  in 

«  Franck's  Guide,  p.  189. 

'  Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics  illustrated,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  69.  3d  edit. 

8  On  the  subject  of  parenthesis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very 
valuable  treatise  of  Christopher  WoUius,  De  Parenthesi  Sacrft  at  Leipsic, 
in  1726,  4to.  The  same  subject  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  following 
works;  vix.  Joh.  Fr.  Hirt,  Disserlatio  de  Parenthesi,  et  gcncratim,  el 
special im  Sacrii,  4to.  Jena,  1745.  Joh.  Goltl.  Lindneri,  Commcntationea 
Dua;  de  Parcnthesibus  Johanneis,  4to.  1765.  Ad.  Bened.  Spjtzneri  Coin- 
mentatio  Philologica  de  Parenthesi,  Libris  Sacris  V.  et  N.  T.  accommodata, 
8vo.  Lipsia;,  1773. 

'  Whitby  on  Matt,  xviii.  15—17.  Bishop  Porteus's  Confutation  of  tli« 
Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  13,  14. 

«  J.  B..Carpzov.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  pp.  36,  37.  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp. 
192—200.  Pfeiffer,  Ilerm.  Sacr.  c.  X.  (op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  656— 658.)  Franzius, 
Pref  pp.  8—11.  Tract,  pp.  48—51.  Morus,  in  Ernesti,  tom.  i.  pp.  161—163. 
Viser,  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  Sacr.  pars  iii.  pp.  189 — 194.  Wetstein  et  Semler 
de  Interpret.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  116—190.  Franckii  Prcelectiones  Hermeneu- 
tica;,  pp.  61—94.  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  197—216.  Jahnii  Enchirid. 
Herm.  Generalis,  pp.  51 — 71.  Chladcni;  Inslilutiones  Exegeticse,  pp.  366- 
374.  J.  E.  PfeifTeri  Institutiones  Herm.  Sacr.  ])p.  464-468.  507— 53* 
Sch.-pfer,  Institutiones  Scripturisticse,  pars  ii.  pp.  56—62.  Angler,  Herm 
neutica  Biblica,  pp.  118 — 165. 
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OF  THE  SCOPE. 


Buch  cases  is  not  so  great  but  that  it  may  in  general  be  re- 
moved, and  the  proper  sijrnification  of  the  passage  in  question 
may  be  dfternunid  :  for  the  sukject-mattkr — that  is,  the 
topic  of  which  the  author  is  treating — plainly  shows  the 
sense  which  is  to  be  attached  to  any  j)articular  word.  For 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  agents  introduced  in  the  Scriptures, 
whose  words  and  actions  are  recorded. 

Some  parts  of  the  Bible  arc  written  in  a  responsive  or  dialogue 
form :  as  the  twenty-fourth  PHalni,  Isa.  vi.  3.  and  Rom.  iii.  1 — 9. 
And  the  sense  of  a  text  is  frequently  mistaken,  by  not  observing 
who  is  the  speukcr,  and  what  is  the  specific  topic  of  which  he 
treats  ;  and  also  by  not  attending  to  the  frequent  and  very  elegant 
changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
"and  especially  in  the  prophetic  writings.  One  or  two  examples 
will  illustrate  the  necessity  of  considering  the  subject-matter. 

1.  The  llcl>rew  wonl  Itva  (oeBHun.)  literally  signifies  the  s/f*»;  by  a 
ine(otiyiiiy,  the  Jlesh  beneath  the  skin;  and  by  a  synedoche  it  denotes 
every  animal,  especially  man  considered  as  infirm  or  wealt,  as  in  Jer. 
ivii.  5.  Cursed  he  the  man  thai  trustelh  in  man,  and  makelh  flesh  his 
arm;  lliere  are  also  several  other  meanings  derived  from  these,  which  it 
la  not  material  now  to  notice.  Unt  that  the  wonijlcsh  is  to  be  understood 
of  man  only  in  Gen.  vi.  12.  Psnl.  Ixv.  2.  and  Jolj  x.  4.  will  be  evident  on  the 
slightest  inspection  of  the  snliject-maltcr.  All  Jlesh  had  corrupted  his 
irav— that  is,  all  men  had  wholly  departed  from  the  rule  of  righteousness, 
or  b.id  made  their  way  of  life  abominable  throuKhont  the  world.  And,  in 
the  I'salin  above  oiled,  wlio  can  doubt  but  that  by  the  winrd  Jlesh  men  are 
intended  :  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  Jlesh,  that  is,  all 
maidciml,  cnm^.  In  like  manner,  also,  in  Job  x.  4.  it  is  evident  that  Jlesh 
has  the  same  moaning;  if,  indeed,  the  passage  were  at  all  obscure,  the 
pnralleli.<<in  would  explain  M—U'Mst  thou  the  eyes  of  a  man  (Ilcb.  of  Jlesh')  1 
or,  aeest  thou  us  man  sees  1 

2.  The  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  affnrds  an  apposite  eluci- 
'dation  of  attending  to  the  changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in 

the  Scriptures.  Jehovah  is  tliere  represented  as  impleading  his  disobe- 
dient people,  Israel.  The  prophet,  with  a  boldne.ss  and  majesty  becoming 
the  herald  of  the  Most  High,  begins  wil.h  sunmioning  the  whole  creation 
to  attend  when  Jehovah  speaks,  (ver.  2.)  A  charge  of  gross  insensibility 
is  in  the  next  verse  brought  against  the  Jew.-!,  whose  guilt  is  amplified 
(ver.  4);  and  their  obstinate  wickedness  highly  aggravated  the  chastise- 
ments and  judgment.s  of  God,  though  repealed  lill  tliey  had  almost  been 
left  like  Sixiom  and  Gomorrah,  (v  5—9.)  The  incidental  mention  of  these 
places  leads  the  prophet  to  address  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  Jews, 
nnder  the  character  of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  a  style  not 
less  spirited  and  severe,  than  it  is  elegant  and  unexjiected.  (10.)  The 
vanity  of  trusting  to  the  performance  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  religion  is  then  exposed  (11 — !'>.),  and  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance and  reforination  is  strongly  enjoined  (16,  17.),  and  urged  by  the  most 
oncouia^insr  promises,  as  well  as  by  the  most  awful  Ihreatenings.  (18 — 20.) 
But,  as  neither  of  these  produced  the  proper  etfect  upon  that  people,  who 
were  the  prophet%  charge,  he  bitterly  laments  their  degeneracy  (21 — 23.), 
Btid  conchules  with  introducing  the  Alinighly  himself,  declaring  his  purpose 
of  inflicting  such  heavy  judgments  as  would  entirely  cut  off  the  wicked, 
and  excite  m  the  righteous,  who  should  pass  through  the  furnace,  an  ever- 
lasting shame  and  abhorrence  of  every  thuig  connected  with  idolatry,  the 
source  of  all  their  misery.  (24 — 31.)  The  whole  chapter,  in  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  and  style,  alTords  a  brauliful  example  of  this  great  prophet's 
manner,  whose  writings,  like  his  lips,  are  touched  with  hallowed  fire.' 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular passages  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter 
becomes  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture. 
It  is  further  of  the  greatest  importance  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  various  dispensations  of  God  to  man,  which  are  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings.  For  although  the  Bible  comprises 
a  great  nuinber  of  books,  written  at  diflerent  tiines,  yet  they 
have  a  mutual  connection  with  each  other,  and  refer,  iu  the 
Old  Testament,  with  various  but  progressively  increasing 
degrees  of  light  and  clearness,  to  n  future  Saviour,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  to  a  present  Saviour.  With  reference,  there- 
fore, to  the  several  divine  dispensations  to  man,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  w'hole  Bible  ouglit  to  be  attentively  considered  : 
but,  as  each  individual  book  embraces  a  p.\rticular  subject,  it 
will  also  be  rcfjuisite  carefully  to  weigh  its  subject-matter, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  design  of  the  author.  An  analysis 
of  each  book  will  materially  assist  a  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
in  forming  a  comprehensive  view  not  only  of  its  chief  subject- 
matter,  but  will  also  show  the  methodical  and  orderly 
coherence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  book  with  one  another. 
•Such  an  analysis  the  author  has  atteinptcd  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work.  "  Books,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  looked 
upon  conj'usedli/,  are  but  darkly  and  confusedly  apprehended  : 
but  consideretl  disiinctli/,  as  in  these  distii'ict  analyses  or 
resolutions  into  their  principal  parts,  must  needs  be  distinctly 
and  much  more  clearly  discerned. "^ 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4—27.  8vo.  edit.  Vilringa,  in  his  comment 
on  the  same  prophet,  eminently  excels  in  pointing  out  the  rapid  transitions 
of  persons,  places,  and  things.  Van  Til,  in  his  celebrated  Opus  Analyli- 
cum,  has  ably  noticed  various  similar  transitions  in  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally, and  in  the  Psalms  in  particular,  though  in  the  last-mentioned  book 
he  has  sometimes  unnecessarily  multiplied  the  speakers  introduced.  The 
value  of  Dr.  Macknight's  version  and  paraphrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  enhanced  by  his  distinguishing  between  the  objections  brought 
by  the  Jews  whom  St.  Paul  introduces  as  arguing  with  him,  and  the  replies 
and  conclusive  reasonings  of  the  apostle. 

«  Roberts's  Key  to  the  Bible,  pp.  (11.)  (12.)  foUo  edit.  I6<35.  See  also 
Rambachii  Institutiones  Herineneuticfe  Sacrae,  pp.  1(^—110.  and  Chlade- 
Qius's  Institutiones  Exegeticce,  pp.  532.  et  seq. 
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§  3.    OF   THE   SCOPE. 


I.  The  scope  defined, — Importance  of  investigating  the  scop 
of  a  book:  or  passage  of  Scripture. — II.  Jiules  for  investi- 
gating it. 

I.  A  coNsiDEUATiox  of  the  SCOPE,  or  DESio.v,  which  the  in 
spired  author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in  view, 
essentially  facilitates  the  study  of  the  Bible :  because,  as 
every  writer  had  some  design  which  he  proposed  to  unfold, 
and  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  be  would  express  himself 
in  terms  forei^^n  to  that  otjsign,  it  therefore  is  but  reasonable 
to  admit  that  ne  made  use  of  such  words  and  phrases  as  were 
every  way  suited  to  his  purpose.  To  be  acquainted,  there- 
fore, with  the  scope  of  an  author  is  to  understand  the  chief 
I)art  of  his  book.  The  scope,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  book;  and  that  being  once  ascertained, 
every  argument  and  every  word  appears  in  its  right  place 
and  IS  perfectly  intelligible:  but,  if  the  scope  be  not  duly 
considered,  every  thing  becomes  obscure,  however  clear  and 
obvious  its  meaning  may  really  be.' 

The  scope  of  an  author  is  either  general  or  special;  by  the 
former  we  understand  the  design  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self in  writing  his  book  ;  by  the  latter  v/e  mean  that  design 
which  ho  had  in  view  when  writing  particular  sections,  or 
even  smaller  portions,  of  his  book  or  treatise. 

The  means,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  particular 
section  or  passage,  being  nearly  the  same  with  those  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  general  scope  of  a 
book,  we  shall  briefly  consider  them  together  in  the  following 
observations. 

II.  The  Scope  of  a  book  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  any 
particular  section  or  passage,  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
writer's  express  mention  of  it,  from  its  known  occasion,  from 
some  conclusion  expressly  added  at  the  end  of  an  argument; 
from  history,  from  attention  to  its  general  tenor,  to  the  main 
subject  and  tendency  of  the  several  topics,  and-to  the  force 
of  the  leading  expressions;  and  especially  from  repeated, 
studious,  and  connected  perusals  of  the  book  itself. 

1.  Jf'hen  the  scope  of  a  tuliole  book,  or  of  any  particular  par- 
tion  of  it,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer,  it  should 
be  carefully  observed. 

Of  all  criteria  this  is  the  most  certain,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope 
of  a  book.  Sometimes  it  is  mentioned  at  its  commencement,  or  towards 
its  close,  and  sometimes  it  is  intimated  in  other  parts  of  the  same  book, 
rather  obscurely,  perhaps,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  a  diligent  and  atten- 
tive reader  may  readily  ascertain  it.  Thus  the  scope  and  end  of  the  whole 
Bible,  collectively,  is  contained  in  its  manifold  utility,  which  St.  Paul 
expressly  states  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  and  also  in  Rom.  xv.  4.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  royal  author  of  Ecclesiasles  announces  pretty  clearly,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book,  the  subject  he  intends  to  discuss,  viz.  to  show  that 
all  human  affairs  are  vain,  uncertain,  frail,  and  imperfect ;  and,  such  being 
ihe  case,  he  proceeds  to  inquire.  What  profit  hath  a  matt  of  all  his  laticrnr 
which  he  tuketh  under  the  sun  ?  (Eccl.  i.  2,  3.)  And  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  book  (ch.  xii.  8.)  he  repeats  the  same  subject,  the  truth  of  which 
he  had  proved  by  exiierience.  So,  in  the  commencement  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  Solomon  distinctly  announces  their  scope,  (ch.  i.  1—4.  6.) — "  'J'he 
Pruverhs  of  Solotnvn,  the  Soji  of  JJarid  king  of  Israel ; — to  Icnuic  u-isdom 
and  instruction,  to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding :  to  receive  the 
instruction  of  wisdom,  justice,  judgment,  and  equity ;  to  give  aubtitty  to 
the  simple,  to  Ihe  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion  ;  to  understand  a 
proverb,  and  the  interpretation  ;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark 
siiyinss"  —Saint  John,  also,  towards  the  close  of  his  gospel,  announces 
his  object  in  writing  it  to  be,  '•  That  ye  might  beliere  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  God ;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  hare  life  through 
his  name."  Therefore,  all  those  discourses  of  our  Lord,  which  are 
recorded  almost  exclusively  by  this  evangelist  and  apostle,  are  to  be  read 
and  considered  with  reference  to  this  particular  design  :  and,  if  this  cir- 
cumstance be  kept  in  view,  they  will  derive  much  additional  force  and 
beauty. 

Of  the  application  of  this  rule  to  the  illustration  of  a  particular  section, 
or  the  ascertaining  of  a  special  scope,  ilie  seventh  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  will  supply  an  example.— In  that  chapter,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  it  was  not  good  to  marry,  the  apostle  is 
replying  to  the  queries  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  Corinthian 
converts;  and  it  is  evident  that  his  reply  is  continued  through  the  whole 
chapter.  But  did  he  mean  to  insinuate  absolutehj  that  matrimony  in  itself 
was  not  good  ?  By  no  means  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  from  the  scope 
of  this  section,  given  by  Saint  Paul  in  express  words,  that  his  design  was 
not,  in  general,  to  prefer  a  state  of  celibacy  to  that  of  marriage  :  much  less 


»  "How  unfair,  how  irrational,  how  arbitrary,  is  the  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion which  many  apply  to  the  word  of  God  I  They  insulate  a  passage  ;  they 
fix  on  a  sentence  ;  they  detach  it  from  the  paragraph  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  explain  it  in  a  sense  dictated  only  by  the  combination  of  the  syllables 
or  the  words,  in  themselves  considered.  If  the  word  of  God  be  thus  dis- 
sected or  tortured,  what  language  may  it  not  seem  to  speak,  what  senti. 
inents  may  it  not  appear  to  countenance,  what  fancy  may  it  not  be  made  to 
gratify  ?  But  would  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  be  tolerated  by  any 
living  author  J  Would  such  a  method  be  endured  in  commenting  on  any 
of  the  admired  productions  of  classical  antiquity  1  Yet  in  this  case  it  wouli* 
be  comparatively  harmless,  although  utterly  indefensible  :  but  who  can 
calculate  the  amount  of  injury  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  cause  of 
revealed  truth,  if  its  pure  streams  be  thus  defiled,  and  if  it  be  conlaminater 
even  at  Ihe  very  fountain  head )"  Rev.  XI.  F.  Burder's  Sermon  on  th 
Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining  the  Genuine  Sensaaftbe  Scriptures,  p.  21 
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was  it  to  teach  that  the- living  untnaiTied  was  either  more  holy  or  more 
acceptable  to  God;  or  that  tliose  who  vow  to  lead  a  single  life  shall  certainly 
obtain  eternal  salvation,  as  the  cliurch  of  Rome  erroueoutily  teaches  from 
this  place.  But  we  perceive  that  lie  answered  the  question  proposed  to 
him  with  reference  to  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  apostle  thonght  that  a  single  life  was  preferable  on  account 
of  the  present  distress— i\vA\.  is,  the  sufTerings  to  which  they  were  then 
liable.  The  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  whim  they  came 
upon  them,  would  be  more  grievous  and  afflictive  to  such  aa  had  a  wifeand 
children  who  wore  dear  to  them,  than  to  tliose  who  were  single  :  and, 
therefore,  undei  such  circumstances,  the  apostle  recommends  cehbacy  to 
those  who  had  the  gift  of  living  chastely  without  marriage. 

2.  The  scope  of  the  sacred  writer  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  kjwwn  occasion  on  -which  his  book  was  written. 

Thus  in  the  time  of  the  aposilcs,  there  were  many  who  disseminated 
errors,  and  defended  .ludaism :  hence  it  became  necessary  that  the  apos- 
tles should  fre(iuenlly  write  against  lliese  errors,  and  oppose  the  defenders 
of  Judaism.  Such  was  the  occasion  of  Saint  Peter's  second  epLstle  :  and 
this  circumstance  will  al-io  atford  a  key  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of 
many  of  the  otiier  ejiiKtolary  writings.  Of  the  same  description  also  were 
many  of  the  parables  delivered  by  Jesns  Christ.  When  any  question  was 
proposed  lo  him,  or  he  was  reproached  for  holding  intercourse  with  pubU- 
cans  and  sinners,  he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  reply,  or  to  defend 
himself  by  a  parable.  Sometimes,  also,  when  his  disciples  laboured  under 
any  mi.stakes,  he  kindly  corrected  their  erroneous  notions  by  parables. 

The  inscriptions  prefixed  lo  many  of  the  Psalms,  though  some  of  them 
are  evidently  spurious,  and  consequently  to  be  rejected,  frequently  indicate 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  composed,  and  thus  rc/lect  considerable 
light  upon  their  scopi\  Thus  the  scope  of  the  18lh,  .34th,  and  3d  Psalms  is 
illustrated  from  their  respective  inscriptions,  which  distinctly  assert  upon 
what  occasions  they  were  composed  by  David.  In  like  manner,  many  of 
the  prophecies,  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure,  become  perfectly  clear 
when  we  understand  the  circumstances  on  account  of  which  the  predic- 
tions were  uttered. 

3.  The  express  conclusion,  added  by  the  writer  at  the  end 
of  an  argument,  demonstrates  its  general  scope. 

Thus,  in  Rom.  iii.  29.  after  a  long  discussion.  Saint  Paul  adds  this  conclu- 
sion ■.—Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law  :  Hence  we  perceive  with  what  design  the  whole  passage 
was  written,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  is  to  be  referred.  The  conclusions 
interspersed  through  the  epistles  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  particles,  "wherefore,"  "seeing  that,"  "therefore,"  "then,"  &c.  as  well 
as  by  the  circumstances  directly  mentioned  or  referred  to.  The  principal 
conclusions,  however,  must  be  separated  from  those  which  are  of  compara- 
tively less  importance,  and  subordinate  to  the  former.  Thus  in  the  epistle 
to  Philemon,  our  attention  must  chiefly  be  directed  to  verses  8.  and  17., 
whence  we  collect  that  Saint  Paul's  design  or  scope  was  to  reconcile  Onesi- 
mus  (who  had  been  a  runaway  slave)  to  his  master,  and  lo  restore  him  to 
the  latter,  a  better  person  than  he  had  before  been.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  principal  conclusions  are,  ch.  ii.  11,  12.  and  ch.  iv.  1. 3.  The 
subordinate  or  less  principal  conclusions  ai'e  ch.  i.  15.  iii.  13.  iv.  17.  25.  v. 
1.  7.  15.  17.  and  vi.  13,  14.i 

4.  »4  knowledge  of  the  time  when  a  book  was  writteji,  and 
also  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  will  indicate  the 
scope  or  intentioii  of  the  author  in  writing  such  book. 

For  Instance,  we  learn  from  history,  that  during  the  time  of  the  apostles 
there  were  numerous  errors  disseminated ;  and  therefore  they  wrote  many 
passages  in  their  epistles  with  the  express  design  of  refuting  such  errors. 
An  acquaintance  with  these  historical  particulars  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  the  scope  of  entire  books  as  well  as  of  detached 
passages. 

Thus,  the  epistle  of  Saint  James  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  61, 
at  which  time  the  Christians  were  sutfering  persecution,  and  probably  (as 
appears  from  ch.  ii.  6.  and  ch.  v.  6.)  not  long  before  the  apostle's  martyr- 
dom ;  which  Bp.  Pearson  thinks,'  happened  a.  d.  62,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity  was 
impending.  (James  v.  1.  8.)  At  the  period  referred  to,  there  were  in  the 
church  certain  professing  Christians,  who  in  consequence  of  the  sanguin- 
ary persecution  then  carried  on  against  them  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
were  not  only  declining  in  faith  and  love,  and  indulging  various  sinful  piac- 
tices — for  instance,  undue  respect  of  persons  (chapter  ii.  verse  1.  et  seq.)  ; 
contempt  of  their  poor  brethren  (chapter  ii.  verse  9.  et  seq.) ;  and  unbri- 
dled freedom  of  speech  (chapter  iii.  verse  3.  et  seq.);  but  who  also  most 
shamefully  abused  to  licentiousness  the  grace  of  God,  which  in  the  Gospel 
is  promised  to  the  penitent ;  and,  disregarding  holiness,  boasted  of  a  faith 
destitute  of  its  appropriate  fruits,  viz.  of  a  bare  assent  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  boldly  affirmed  that  this  inoperative  and  dead  faith  was 
alone  sutficient  to  obtain  salvation,  (chapter  ii.  verse  17.  et  seq.)  Hence  we 
rnay  easily  perceive,  that  the  apostle's  scope  was  not  to  treat  of  the  doc- 
-  trine  of  justiScation  ;  but,  the  state  of  the  church  requiring  it,  to  correct 
those  errors  in  doctrine,  and  those  sivfil  practices,  which  had  crept  irito 
the  church,  and  particularli/  to  expose  that  fundamental  error  of  a  dead 
faith  unproductire  of  good  worAs.  This  observation  further  shows  the 
true  way  of  reconciling  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  apostles 
Paul  and  James,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith.' 

5.  Jf,  however,  none  of  these  subsidiary  aids  present  them- 
selves, it  only  remains  that  we  repeatedlt  and  bihgentlt 

STUDY  THE  ENTIHE  BOOK,    AS    WELL  AS    THE    WnOLE    SUB.TECT, 
AND    CAREPULLLT    ASCEHTAIX    THE    SCOPE    mOM    THEM,     before 

we  attempt  an  examination  of  any  particular  text. 

Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  to 
ascertain  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  book  or  epistle  which  may 
be  under  consideration  :  or,  if  it  have  several  views  and  purposes  in  it,  not 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  nor  in  subordination  to  one  chief 
end,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover  what  those  different  matters  were,  as 

'  Franckii  Manuductio,  cap.  iii.  pp.  87,  88.  292.  or  English  edition,  pp.  61. 
et  seq.  177.  et  seq.    Franckii  Pra;lect.  Hcrm.  pp.  38.  et  seq. 

«  Annales  Paulinio,  p.  31. 

»  Jo.  Henr.  Michaelis  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in  Jacobi  Minorjs 
Epistolam  Catholicam,  §§  viii.  xi. 


also  in  what  part  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another ;  and,  if  it  bo 
necessary  to  divide  such  book  or  epistle  into  parts,  to  ascertain  their  exac. 
boundaries. 

But  in  this  investigation  of  the  scope,  there  is  not  always 
that  clearness  which  leads  to  a  certain  interpretation  :  for 
sometimes  there  are  several  interpretations  wliich  sufficiently 
agree  with  the  writer's  design.  In  those  places,  for  instance, 
where  the  coming  of  Christ  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  always 
determined  whether  it  is  his  last  advent  to  judge  the  world, 
or  his  coming  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  unbelieving  Jews. 
In  such  cases,  the  interjpreter  must  be  content  with  some 
degree  of  probability.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
cautions,  in  the  consideration  of  the  scope,  to  which  it  will 
be  desirable  to  attend. 

1,  Where,  of  two  explanations,  one  is  evidently  contrary  to 
the  series  of  the  discourse,  the  other  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
ferred^ 

In  Psal.  xlii.  2.  the  royal  psalmist  pathetically  exclaims— WXfn  shall  1 
come  and  appear  before  God7—This  verse  has,  by  some  writers,  been  ex. 
pounded  thus ;  that  a  man  may  wish  for  death,  in  order  that  he  may  the 
sooner  enjoy  that  state  of  future  blessedness  which  is  sometimes  intended 
by.  the  phrase  seeing  God.  Now  this  exposition  is  manifestly  contrary  to 
the  design  of  the  Psalm  ;  in  which  David,  exiled  from  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  house  of  God,  through  Absalom's  unnatural  rebellion, 
expresses  his  fervent  desire  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  aiid  beholding  that 
happy  day,  when  he  should  again  present  liimself  before  God  in  his  holy 
tabernacle.  In  the  fourth  verse  he  mentions  the  sacred  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  gone  (or  would  repair,  for  some  of  the  versions  render  the 
verb  in  the  future  tense)  with  the  multitude  to  the  house  of  God.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  this  second  sense  a  necessary  and  evident  connection  with 
the  scope  and  series  of  the  discourse. 

In  ICor.  iii.  17.  we  read.  If  any  man  defile  (more  correctly  destroy)  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy.  The  phrase  temple  of  God,  in  this 
;  passage,  is  usually  interpreted  of  the  human  body,  and  by  its  defilement  is 
understood  libidinous  imchastity,  which  God  will  destroy  by  inflicting  cor- 
responding punishment  on  the  libidinous  man.  This  sense  is  certainly  a 
good  one,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  similar  expression  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
chapter.  But,  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  chapter,  the  apo.stle  had  been 
giving  the  teachers  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  an  imjiorl'dnt  caution  to 
teach  pure  and  salutary  doctrines,  together  with  that  momentous  doctrine 
—  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ  (v.  11.) — and  that  they  should  not  add  false  doctrines  to  it.  After 
largely  discussing  this  topic,  he  subsequently  returns  to  it,  and  the  passage 
above  cited  occurs  intermediately.  From  this  view  of  the  scope  it  will  be 
evident  that  by  the  temple  of  God  is  to  be  understood  the  ('hristian  church; 
which,  if  any  man  defile,  corrupt,  or  destroy,  by  disseminating  false  doc- 
trines, God  will  destroy  hiin  also. 

2.  Where  a  parallel  passage  plainly  shows  that  another  pas- 
sage is  to  be  understood  in  one  particular  senqg,  this  must  be 
adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  sense,  although  it 
should  be  supported  by  the  grammatical  interpretation  as  well 
as  by  the  scope. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  v.  25.  we  read — "Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly, 
ichilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary 
deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  offic'er,  a^id  thou 
be  cast  into  j)Tison."  This  passage  has  been  interpreted  to  refer  either  to 
a  future  state  of  existence,  or  to  the  present  life.  In  the  former  sense,  the 
adversary  is  God  ;  the  judge,  Christ ;  the  officer,  death  ;  and  the  prison, 
hell  and  eternal  punishments.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage simply  is,  "  If  thou  hast  a  lawsuit,  compromise  it  with  the  plaintiff, 
and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  it  before  a  judge :  but  if 
thou  art  headstrong,  and  wilt  not  compromise  the  atfair,  when  it  comes  to 
be  argued  before  the  judge,  he  will  be  severe,  and  will  decree  that  thou 
shalt  pay  the  uttermost  farthing."  Now,  both  these  expositions  yield  good 
senses,  agreeing  with  the  scope,  and  both  contain  a  cogent  argument  that 
we  should  be  easily  appeased :  but  if  we  compare  the  parallel  passage  in 
Luke  xii.  58,  59.  we  shall  find  the  case  thus  stated  : —  tfJien  thou  goest  with 
thine  adversary  to  the  magistrate,  as  thou  art  in  the  way,  give  diligence 
that  thoti  mayest  be  dcHveredfrom  him,  lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge,  and 
the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer  (rcu  rrpaxxopi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  levy 
fines  imposed  for  the  violation  of  the  law);  and  the  officer  on  non-payment 
cast  thee  into  prison.  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  not  depart  thence  till  thou  hast 
paid  the  very  last  mite. — In  this  passage  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
a  luture  state,  nor  to  any  punishments  which  will  hereafter  be  inflicted  on 
the  implacable  :  and  thus  a  single  parallel  text  shows  which  of  the  two 
senses  best  agrees  with  the  scope  of  the  discourse,  and  consequently 
which  of  them  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.* 
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§  4.    ANALOGY    OF   LANGUAGES. 

I.  Analogy  of  languages  defined. — Its  different  kinds. — II.  Use 
of  grammatical  ajialogy. — III.  Analogy  of  kindred  lan- 
guages.— IV.  Hints  for  consulting  this  analogy  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture, — V.  Foundation  of  analogy  in  all 
languages, 
I.  Analogy  of  languages  is  an  important  aid  in  enabling 

us  to  judge  of  the  signification  of  words. 
Analogy  means  similitude.    For  instance,  from  the  meaning 

«  Bauer,  Ilerm.  Sacr.  pp.  201 — 204.  J.  B.  Carpzov.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  33 — 
35.  Ernesti,  Institutio  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  61,  62.  Mpri  Acroases  in 
Ernesti,  tom.  i.  pp.  150—160.  Franckii  Prtelect.  Herm.  pp.29— 61.  Franckii 
Commentatio  de  Scopo  Veteris  et  Novi  Testaraenti,  Hala;,  1724,  8vo.  Jabnii 
Enchiridion,  pp.  69—71.  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  145—197.  234.  238—240. 
Chladenii  Instit.  Exeget.  pp.  375—387.  J.  E.  PIcitteri,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp. 
147—151.  267—276.  Scheefer,  Institutiones  Scriplurislicoe,  pars  ii.  pp.  62--©. 


Chap.  II,  Sect.  II.  §  4.] 


ANALOGY  OF  KINDRED  LANGUAGES. 


nttached  to  the  forms  of  words,  tlieir  position,  connoction, 
A;c.  ill  one,  or  ratlier  in  many  cases,  wo  a^ree  to  establish  a 
similarity  of  iuo;ining,  wli(!rc  the  phonoine.na  are  the  same, 
in  another.  This  analojry  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules 
of  jjraminar,  and  of  all  that  is  established  and  inUdlijrible  in 
languajre.  The  analo'^y  of  lan^uajres  is  of  diilereiit  kinds, 
viz.  I.  the  Aiialoi^ij  of  any  parlicuiir  Lan^uiigc  (that  is,  of 
the  same  lanfuairo  with  that  which  is  to  be  interpreted),  the 

Erinciples  of^wluch  are  developed  by  granmianans.     This 
ind    of  analojfy    has    been    termed   Granunutkul  Analogy, 
2.  'I'h(^  JIna/vgi/  of  kindred  Lmi p^uas^c.s .^ 

II.  Use  of  (iuAMMATin.M,  Anai^oov.  * 
Gramnialical  analoiry  is  not  only  useful  in  fiiidinnr  the  m.ws 

■  loqucndiy  but  is  also  applinable  to  some  douljti'ul  cases  ;  for 
instance,  when  the  kinu  of  me.nninfr,  {rcnepally  considered,  is 
evident  (by  comparinj^  other  similar  words,  and  methods  of 
speakinfT  concernintr  such  thinirs,  appropriate  to  the  language), 

-  we  may  judge  of  the  especial  force  or  power  of  the  word,  by 
the  aid  of  grammatical  analogy. 

1.  In  Col.  ii.  23.  occurs  the  word  SiX'-Mp-.tTx-n-j.,  in  our  version 
rendered  will-wors'iip.  As  there  is  no  example  ol"  this  wjrd,  its 
meaning  must  be  souglit  from  analogy  by  ascertaining  the  import 
of  words  compounded  with  «6e>.».  Of  this  description  of  words 
there  are  many  examples.  Thus,  i^fX'.Tf.^iva;  is  one  who  takes 
upon  him  voluntarily  to  afford  hospitality  to  strangers,  in  the 
name  of  a  city:  eSsAoiTtuAoc  is  one  who  offers  himself  to  voluntary 
servitude :  A-c^ov^o;  is  one  who  labours  of  his  own  free  will. 
From  this  anaioijy,  wc  may  collect  that  SiX'.(i^)i<TKifj.,  in  Col.  ii. 
23.,  means  an  ad'eetcd  or  superstitious  zeal  for  religion  ;  whicli 
signilication  is  confirmed  by  the  argument  of  the  apostle's  dis- 
course. 

2.  In  1  Pet.  v.  5.  where  many  critics  have  attached  an  em- 
phatic sense  to  eyK-^/uCit^j-n^S  u,  we  must  compare  the  other  Greek 
phrases  which  relate  to  clothing  or  investing  ;  and  thus  we  shall 
sec  that  the  prepositions  mfi,  n/upt,  and  «v,  are  used  in  composition 
without  any  accession  of  meaning  to  the  verb  thereby ;  for 
instance,  Ifxirnv  Tf^/oxxxav,  ay.piQj.K\w,OTiuQ-jix\uv,  simply  means 
to  put  on  agavmtnt.  Consequently,  (yK'-/j.Qa<rji'j^ti  means  no  more 
than  i\iu7-x(Tbxi,  with  which  it  is  commuted  by  Clemens  Roma- 
nus.'  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  apostle  Peter's  expression 
— be  clothed  Sith  humility — is  to  exhibit  a  modest  behaviour. 

III.  Analogy  of  Kindred  Languages. 

Another  analogy  is  that  of  Kindred  Languages,  either  as 
descended  from  one  common  stock,  as  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic;  or  derived  the  one  from  the  other,  as 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Besides  the  critical  use  to  which  the  Cognate  or  Kindred 
Languages'  may  be  applied,  they  afford  very  considerable 
assistance  in  interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings.  They  confirm 
by  their  own  authority  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  already 
known  to  us  from  some  other  source:  they  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  make  us  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  force  and  meaning  of  obscure  words  and 
phrases,  of  which  we  must  otherwise  remain  ignorant,  by 
restoring  the  lost  roots  of  words,  as  well  as  the  primary  and 
secondary  meaning  of  such  roots;  by  illustrating  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain,  and  by  un- 
folding the  meanings  of  other  words  that  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  or  are  only  once  found  in  the  Scriptures.  F^ir- 
ther,  the  cognate  languages  arc  the  most  successful,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  leading  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
phrases,  or  idiomatical  combinations  of  words  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it, 
but  which,  being  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, are  preserved  in  books  written  in  them.  Schultens, 
m  his  Origines  Hebra;a%^  has  illustrated  a  great  number  of 
passages  from  the  Arabic,  from  whose  work  Bauer^  and  Dr. 
Gerard*  has  given  many  examples  which  do  not  admit  of 
abridgment.  Schleusner  has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
cognate  dialects  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  the  various  modern  commentators  on 
the  Bible,  no  one  perhaps  has  more  successfully  applied  the 
kindred  languages  to  its  interpretation  than  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 


p.  50.    Erncsti  Institutio  Intcipretis  Nov.  Test. 

Mori  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp.  171,  172     Stuart's  Elements, 

199.    of  the  present 


'  Stuart's  Elements, 
p.  05. 

«  Epist.  i.  p.  39 
p.  51. 

'  See  a  noiicc  of  the  Cognate  languages   in  p. 
volume. 

«  Albert!  Schultens  Origines  Hebraeje,  sive  llebrrcae  Linguae  antir|uis- 
sinia  Natura  et  Indoles,  ex  Arabiaj  penetralibus  revocata.  Lugduni  Bata- 
voruiu,  1761,  4to. 

»  Bauer's  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  90—144. 

•  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  53—70. 
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IV.  In  consulting  the  cognate  languajrcs,  however,  much 
care  and  attention  are  requisite,  lest  we  sliould  he  led  away 
by  any  verbal  or  /i'/eru/" resemblance  that  may  strike  the  mind, 
and  above  all  by  mere  etymologies,  which,  though  in  some 
instances  they  may  be  advantageously  referred  to,  are  often 
uncertain  guiiles.  The  resemblance  or  analogy  must  be  a  reai 
one.  We  must,  therefore,  compare  not  only  f^imilar  word* 
and  phrae^i,  but  also  similar  7nodi:s  of  speech,  which,  though 


perhaps  dilTering  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  words,  are  yet 
evidently  employed  to  designate  the  same  idea.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illustrate  this  remark  : — 

1.  In  I  Cor.  iii.  1.5.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  certain  Christian 
teachers  at  Corinth,  observes,  that  "if  any  mans  -work  shall  be 
burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss,  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved;  yet  so 
as  by  fire."  Oa  this  passage,  by  a  forced  and  erroneous  con- 
struction, has  the  church  of  Rome  erected  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, a  place  in  which  she  pretends  that  the  just,  who  depart  out 
of  this  life,  expiate  certain  ofl'cnces  that  do  not  merit  eternal 
damnation.  I>et  us,  however,  consider  the  subject-matter  of 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Re- 
flecling  on  the  divisions  which  were  among  them,  and  on  that 
diversity  of  teachers  who  formed  them  into  difl'ercnt  parlies,  he 
compares  these  to  various  builders ;"  some  of  whom  raised  an 
edifice  upon  the  only  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  compo.scd  oi gold 
silver,  and  precious  stones ;  in  other  words,  who  preached  the 
pure,  vital,  and  uncorrupted  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  while 
others,  upon  the  same  foundation,  built  -wood,  hay,  stubble,  that 
is,  disseminated  false,  vain,  and  corrupt  doctrines.  Of  both  these 
structures,  he  says  (v.  13.),  Every  man's  -work  shall  be  made 
manifest ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  re- 
vealed by  fire  ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  (rather  prove)  every 
mail's  -work  of  -.vhat  sort  it  is  : — either  the  day  of  the  heavy 
trial  of  persecution,  or  rather  the  final  judgment  of  God,  shall 
try  every  man's  work,  search  it  as  thoroughly  as  fire  does  things 
that  are  put  into  it.  Then,  adds  the  apostle,  if  any  mans  work 
abide  -which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  if  the  doctrines  he  hath 
taught  bear  the  test,  as  silver,  gold,  and  prccipus  stones  abide  in 
the  fire,  he  shall  receive  a  reivard.  But  if  any  man^s  -work 
shall  be  burnt,  if,  on  that  trial,  it  be  found  that  he  has  introduced 
false  or  unsound  doctrines,  he  shall  be  like  a  man,  whose  building, 
being  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  is  consumed  by  the  fire  ;  all  his 
pains  in  building  are  lost,  and  his  works  destroyed  and  gone. 
But  (rather  yet)  if  he  be  upon  the  whole  a  good  man,  who  hath 
built  upon  Christ  as  the  foundation,  and  on  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel  committed  himself  to  him,  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ; 
yet  so  as  by  fire,  JLc  iix  Trupg,  that  is,  not  without  extreme  hazard 
and  difficulty,  as  a  man  is  preserved  from  the  flames  of  his  house 
when  he  escapes  naked  through  them,  and  thus  narrowly  saves 
his  life,  though  with  the  loss  of  all  his  property.  This  ex- 
pression is  proverbial  concerning  persons  who  escape  with  great 
hazard  out  of  imminent  danger ;  and  similar  expressions  arc  to  \>e 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Amos  iv.  ll.^  and  Zcch.  iii. 
2.,  and  also  in  the  Epistle  of  Judc,  ver.  23.  Now,  let  this  phra.se 
be  compared  with  the  Latin  words  ambustus  and  semiustus. 
Livy,  speaking  of  Lucius  -lEmilius  Paulus.  says,  that  he  had 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  sentenced  to  punishment,  prope 
ambustus  evaserat  (lib.  xxii.  c.  3.5.)  ;  and  again  (c.  40.)  the 
consul  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  had,  in  his  former 
consulate,  escaped  the  flames  of  the  popular  rage  not  without 
being   scorched,  se  populare   incendium  semitistum  evasisse,^ 

■<  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  the  apostle  i.s  speaking  of  the  mate- 
rials, tliat  is,  tlic  persons,  of  wJiicli  the  church  of  Cod  is  composed,  rullier 
tlian  of  the  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel,  whom  he  represents  as  architects  in 
the  heavenly  builiiing.  On  a  repeated  consideration  of  the  verses  in  ques- 
tion, tlie  author  is  satisfied  tliat  the  latter  are  intended;  and  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  other 
eminent  critics. 

»  Grotius,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  remarked  lliat  a  similar  mode 
of  speaking  obtained  among  the  Greeks, -•.»(r<'"i-n  ix  n-«pcc,  or,  «x  •Ki-yyo;, 
but  he  has  not  cited  any  examples.  Palairet  cites  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  the  orations  of  Aristides;  who,  speaking  of  Apelles,  saye  that 
the  gods  saved  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  EK  AIEi,or  riYros  tc» 
xvijix  i;i2ZErM.  Observationcs  PhilologicoCriticr  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  ;JS6 
Some  adililional  instances  are  givim  in  Eisner's  Observationes  Sacra;  in 
Novi  Fffidoris  Libros,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  See  Bishop  Porteus's  Brief  Confutation 
olthe  Errors  of  tlie  Clmrch  of  Rome,  pp.  4S,  49.  12mo.  London,  179G;  and 
Bishop  Tomlino's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347 — 351.; 
Urs.  Whitby.  Macknighf,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Cor.  iii.  15. 

9  Cicero  (Orat.  pro  Milone,  c.  ."5.)  has  the  following  passage : — "Declarant 
hujus  amiiusti  tribuni  plebis  ilia;  intermortuae  conciones,  quibus  quotidie 
meam  potenliam  inviiiiose  criminabatur"  (torn.  vi.  p.  9i.  edit.  Bipont.) ; 
and  in  his  second  pleading  against  Verres,  the  following  sentence,  which  i.«- 
sli'l  more  fully  in  point : — "Sic  iste  (Verres)  raullo  sceleratior  et  nequior, 
quam  ille  Uadrianus,  aliquanto  etiam  felicior  fuit.  Ille  quod  ejus  avaritiam 
cives  Romani  ferre  non  potuerant,  Uticne  domi  suae  vivus  exustus  est 
idque  ita  illi  merito  accidisse  existimatnm  est,  ut  laetaruntur  omnes  nequ" 
ulla  animadversio  constitueretur:  hie  socicrum  ambustus  incendio,  tamef- 
ex  ilia  Jiamma  periculoque  evolavil,"  &c.  (Cent.  Verr.  Action  ii.  lib.  J 
c.  27.  torn.  iii.  p.  265.) 
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Here,  also,  tle-^a  there  is  no  verbal  resemblance  bvHwcen  the 
expression  of  Saint  Paul  and  those  of  the  Roman  histoiian,  yet 
the  real  analogy  is  very  striking,  and  shows  that  the  apostle 
employed  a  well  known  proverbial  expression,  referring  solely  to 
a  narrow  escape  from  difficulty,  and  not,  as  the  Romanists  erro- 
neously assert,  to  the  fire  of  purgatory,  a  doctrine  which  is  justly 
characterized  as  "  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  God."i 

2.  The  sentence  in  Gen.  xlix.,  nor  a  la-wgiver  from  betweeti 
his  feet,  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators. 
It  is  at  present  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  teacher  from  his 
offspring.  But,  without  altogether  rejecting  this  interpretation, 
we  may  derive  some  light  on  the  venerable  patriarch's  meaning 
from  the  Greek  writers,  among  whom  the  expression  of  Moses 
occurs  in  the  very  same  terms.  Thus  in  the  age  of  Plato  we  have 
fK  Tm  TTcSm  a.Tr'.-^tuff.T'.fj.'n.  In  other  writers  the  expression  is  at 
«-si/a)v,  or  ac  5roifa)v  ymiT'b-M,  which  is  equivalent  to  e  medio  discedere, 
e  medio  evadere,  e  conspectu  abire,  that  is,  to  disappear.^  The 
general  meaning  of  Moses,  therefore,  may  be,  that  a  native  la-w- 
giver, or  expounder  of  the  law,  teacher,  or  scribe  (intimating  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  .lews),  should  not  be  wanting  to  that 
people,  until  Shiluh,  or  the  Messiah,  come.  How  accurately  this 
prediction  has  been  accomplished  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  in 
this  place. 

3.  In  Matt.  viii.  20.  we  read  that  Christ  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head:  which  expression  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
he  had  literally  no  home  of  his  own.  But  considerable  light  Is 
thrown  upon  it  by  two  passages  from  the  Arabic  History  of 
Abulpharagius ;  in  the  first  of  which,  having  stated  that  Saladin 
had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  storming  of  Tyre,  he  says,  that 
710  place  no'u)  remained  to  the  Franks,  wheue  they  couLn  lay 
THEIR  HEAD,  cxcept  Tyre ;  and  again,  after  relating  that  the 
Arabs  had  stormed  Acca,  or  Ptolemais,  he  says  that  no  place 
WAS  LEFT  to  THE  Franks,  OH  the  coast  of  this  (the  Mediter- 
ranean) Sea,  WHERE  THEY  could  lay  theik  head. 3  From 
these  two  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  evangelist's  meaning  is, 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  no  secure  and  fixed  place  of  residence. 

V.  Foundation  of  Analogy  in  all  Languages. 

"  No  one  can  doubt  that  men  are  affected  in  nearly  the 
same  way,  by  objects  of  sense.  Hence,  those  who  speak  of 
the  same  objects,  perceived  and  contemplated  in  the  same 
manner,  althougli  they  may  use  language  that  differs  in  re- 
spect to  etymology,  yet  must  be  supposed  to  have  meant  the 
game  thing  ;  and  on  this  account  the  one  may  be  explained 
by  the  other. 

"  Men  are  physically  and  mentally  affected  in  the  same 
manner,  by  very  many  objects  ;  and,  of  course,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  entertain  and,  mean  to  express  the  same  ideas 
concerning  these  objects,  however  various  their  language 
may  be.  Besides,  modes  of  expression  are  often  communi- 
cated from  one  people  to  another. 

"  In  general,  this  principle  is  of  great  extent,  and  of  much 
use  to  the  interpreter,  in  judging  of  the  meaning  of  tropical 
languac]re,  and  in  avoiding  fictitious  emphasis.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  resorted  to,  now  and  then,  by  good  interpreters, 
with  great  profit.  But  it  needs  much  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  many  tongues  to  use  it  discreetly  ;  whence  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  its  use  is  not  very  common  among  inter- 
preters."^ 

The  following'  general  cautions,  on  the  •  sbject  of  compar- 
ing words  and  languages  with  each  othei  .may  be  of  some 
utility  :  they  are  abridged  from  Dr.  H.  C.  A.  iiichstadt's  notes 
to  Morus's  Acroases  Academicze. 

1.  The  meaning  in  each  or  any  language  is  not  to  be 
resolved  into  the  authority  of  Lexicons,  but  that  of  good 
writers. 

2.  Words,  phrases,  tropes,  &c.  of  any  ancient  language 
are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  of  judging  among  those  who 
spoke  that  language,  and  not  by  those  which  prevail  in 
modern  times,  and  which  have  originated  from  different  habits 
and  tastes. 

»  Article  xxii.  of  the  Anglican  church.  The  antiscriptural  doctrine  of 
purgatory  is  copiously  and  ably  exposed  by  Dr.  Fletcher  in  his  "Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  (he  Roman  Catholic  Religion"  (pp. 
236—250.) ;  and  more  concisely,  but  with  great  force  of  argument,  in  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Hamilton's  "Tracts  upon  some  leading  Errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome"  (London,  1S25),  pp.  73—81. 

a  Mori  Acroases  in  Evnesti  Inslit.  Intern.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

s  Abulpharagii  Historia,  pp.  406.  591.  cited  by  Ammon,  in  his  notes  on 
Emesti's  Inslit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  67,  68, 

*  Stuart's  Elements,  p.  53. 
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3.  Guard  against  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  meaning 
of  words,  in  me  same  or  different  languages,  from  fanciful 
etymology,  similarity  or  metathesis  of  letters,  &c. 

4.  When  the  sense  of  words  can  be  ascertained  in  any 
particular  language,  by  the  ordinary  means,  other  languages, 
even  kindred  ones,  should  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  increased  illustration  or  confirmation. 

.5.  Take  good  care  that  real  similitude  exists  jyhenever 
comparison  is  made.' 


§  5.  OF    THE    ANALOGY    OF    FAITH. 

I.  The  Analogy  of  Faith  defined,  and  illustrated, — II.  Its  itn 
parlance  in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings, — III.  Rules  for 
investigating  the  Analogy  of  Faith. 

I.  Of  all  the  various  aids  that  can  be  employed  tor  investi- 
gating and  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  Analogy 
OF  Faith  is  one  of  the  most  important.  We  may  define  it  to 
be  the  constant  and  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  in  the  fun- 
damental points  of  faith  and  practice,  deduced  from  those  pas- 
sages, in  which  they  are  discussed  by  the  inspired  penmen,^ 
eiiher  directly  or  expressly,  and  in  clear,  plain,  and  intelligi- 
ble language.  Or,  more  briefly,  the  analogy  of  faith  may 
be  defined  to  be  that  proportion  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  bear  to  each  other,  or  the  close  connection  between  the 
truths  of  Revealed  Religion. 

The  Analogy  of  Faith,  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  Saint 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xii.  6.),  where  he  exhorts 
those  who  prophesy  in  the  church  (that  is,  those  who  exercise 
the  office  of  authoritatively  expounding  the  Scriptures),  to  pro- 
phesy according  to  the  proportion,  or,  as  the  word  is  in  the 
original,  the  analogy  of  faith.  To  the  same  effect  many 
commentators  interpret  Saint  Peter's  maxim  {2  Pet.  i.  20.), 
that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  or  se\{-interpre- 
tution,-  implying  that  the  sense  of  any  prophecy  is  not  to  be 
determined  bj'  any  abstract  consideration  of  the  passage 
itself,  but  by  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  other  portions  of 
Scripture  relating  to  the  subject,  "  comparing  things  spiritual 
with  spiritual"  (I  Cor.  ii.  13.) ; — a  rule  whiclj,  though  it  be 
especially  applicable  to  the  prophetic  writings,  is  also  of 
general  importance  in  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  volume. 

II.  It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  act  without  a  design  in 
the  system  of  religion  taught  in  the  Gospel,  any  more  than 
he  does  in  the  works  of  nature.  Now  this  design  must  be 
uniform  :  for  as  in  the  system  of  the  universe  every  part  is 
proportioned  to  the  whole,  and  is  made  subservient  to  it,  so, 
in  the  system  of  the  Gospel,  all  the  various  truths,  doctrines, 
declarations,  precepts,  and  promises,  must  correspond  with 
and  tend  to  the  end  designed.  For  instance,  if  any  one  inter- 
pret those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  maintain  our  justification 
by  fairh  only,  or  our  salvation  by  free  grace,  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  good  works,  this  interpretation 
is  to  be  rejected,  because  it  contradicts  the  main  clesign  of 
Christianity,  which  is  to  save  us  from  our  sins  (Matt.  i.  21.), 
to  make  us  holy  as  God  is  holy  (1  Pet.  i.  15.),  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  filthiness  both  of  flesh  and  spirit.  (2  Cor.  vii.  1.) 
In  the  application,  however,  of  the  analogy  of  faith  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  inauirer  previously  understand  the  whole  scheme  of 
divine  revelation ;  and  that  he  do  not  entertain  a  predilection 
for  apart  only  ;  without  attention  to  this,  he  will  be  liable  to 
error.  If  we  come  to  the  Scriptures  with  any  preconceiveci 
opinions,  and  are  more  desirous  to  put  that  sense  upon  the 
text  which  coincides  with  our  own  sentiments  rather  than  the 
truth,  it  then  becomes  the  analogy  of  aur  faith  rather  than 
that  of  the  whole  system.  This,  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  was 
the  very  source  of  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
lime  :  they  searched  the  Scriptures  very  assiduously  ;  but,  in 
the  disposition  they  entertained,  they  would  never  believe 
what  that  sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ.  The  reason  is 
obvious ;  their  great  rule  of  interpretation  was  the  analogy 
of  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  the  system  of  the  Pharisean 

»  Mori  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp.  160.  181.  Ernesti  Institutio  Interpretis  Nov. 
Test.  pp.  65—70.,  and  his  Opera  Pliilologica,  pp.  171.  et  seq.  and  277.  Stu- 
art's Elements,  p.  53.  The  subject  of  the  Analogy  of  Languages  is  also 
discussed  at  considerable  length  by  G.  G.  Zemisch  in  his  Disputatio  Philo- 
logica  de  Analogia  Lin^iarum  Interpretationis  Subsidio  (Lipsiae,  1758, 4to.), 
reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Thefflogicarum, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  18.5 — 221. 

6  Bishop  Vanmiltlert's  Bampton  Lect.  p.  181.  Pfeiffer,  Herra,  Sacr, 
c.  xii.  (Op.  t.  ii.  p.  659.)    Carpzov.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  28. 
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Scribes,  the  doctrine;  then  in  vogue,  and  in  the  profound  vene- 
ration of  which  they  had  been  educated.  This  is  that  veil 
by  whicii  the  undcrstandinjjs  of  the  Jews  were  darkened, 
evea  in  readinjr  the  law,  and  of  which  Saint  Paul  observed 
that  it  remained  unremoved  in  his  day ;  and  v/e  cannot  but 
remark  that  it  remains  unremoved  in  our  own  time.'  There 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  sect  or  denomination  of  (Christians, 
whether  of  tlie  Greek,  itomish,  or  Protestant  churches,  but 
has  some  particular  system  or  dii^est  of  tenets,  by  them 
termed  the  an(ili)i^;j  of  fait  k,  which  they  individually  hold  in 
the  greatest  reverence;  and  all  whose  doctrines  terminate  in 
some  assumed  posilif>n,  so  that  its  partizuns  may  not  contra- 
dict themselves.  When  persons  of  this  description,  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  meet  with  passai^es  in  Scripture  which 
they  cannot  readily  ex|)lain,  consistc^itiy  with  their  hypothe- 
sis, they  strive  to  solve  the  didiculty  by  thr  analogy  ot  faith 
which  they  have  themselves  invented.  But  allowing  all 
their  assumptions  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it  is  by  no  means 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  sound  divinity,  to  interpret 
Scripture  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  chuich;  luurause  the  sacred 
records  are  the  only  proper  media  of  ascertaining  theological 
truth.2 

III  Such,  then,  being  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
analogy  of  faith,  it  remains  to  state  a  few  observations  which 
may  enable  the  student  to  apply  it  to  the  clearing  up  of  ob- 
scure or  dillicult  passages  of  Scripture. 

1.  Jllierever  ci,)ty  doctrine  is  manifest,  either  from  the  -whole 
tenor  of  divine  revelation  or  from  its  scope,  it  must  not  be 
weakened  or  set  aside  by  a  few  obscure  passages. 

As  the  obsorvuncc  of  this  canon  is  iierrssary  to  every  sludent  of  tlie  in- 
EpirucI  voliiuio,  so  iL  ouglil  especially  to  be  regarded  by  tliosc  who  are  apt 
to  interpret  [inssages,  which  are  not  ortlieinselves  nlaiii,  by  those  opinions, 
of  the  behel  of  wliich  they  are  already  possessed  ;  but  for  which  tliey  have 
little  ground  besides  the  mere  sound'of  some  texis,  that  appear,  when  first 
hearil,  lo  be  favourable  to  their  preconceived  notions.  Whereas,  if  such 
texU?  were  compared  with  the  scope  of  the  sacred  writers,  they  would  be 
found  to  beartpiite  a  different  meaning.  For  instance,  no  truth  is  asserted 
more  frequenlly  in  tlic  Itible,  and  consequently  is  more  certain  in  religion, 
than  that  Ood  is  good,  not  only  to  some  individuals,  but  also  toward  all  men. 
Tluis,  DavitI  says  (Psal.  cxlv.  9.),  The  Lord  is  go'.icl  lo  all,  and  his  lender 
viercies  are  over  all  his  works  ;  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  23.),  IJave  I  any  plea- 
sure at  nil  in  the  tcicked  that  he  should  die  ;  saith  the  Lord:  and  not  thai 
he  should  turn  from  his  trat/s  and  live  ?  Frequently  also  does  the  AlmiKhly 
tleclire,  both  in  the  books  of  the  law  as  well  as  in  the  prophi'ts,  and  alho 
in  the  New  Teslanienr,  how  earnestly  he  desires  the- sintier's  return  to 
him.  See,  amona  other  passages,  Dent.  v.  29.  Ezek.  xviii.  32.  and  xxxiii. 
11  Matt,  x.xiii.  37.  John  iii.  Iti.  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  Titu.s  ii.  U.  and  2  I'et.  iii.  9. 
If,  therefore,  any  passage  occur  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict 
the  goodness  of  God,  as,  for  instance,  that  He  has  created  soine  persons 
tliat  he  niijiht  danm  thoin  (as  some  have  insinuated);  in  such  case  the 
very  clear  and  certain  doctrine  relative  to  the  goodness  of  God  is  not  to  be 
impugned,  much  less  set  aside,  by  these  obscure  places,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  to  bn  illustrated  by  such  passages  as  are  more  clear.  Thus, 
in  I'rov.  xvi.  4.  according  to  ujost  modern  versions,  we  read,  that  The  Lord 
hath  made  all  things  for  himself,  yea  even  the  micked  for  the  day  of  evil. 
This  pa.ss3ge  has,  by  several  eminent  writers,  been  sujiposed  to  refer  to 
the  prede.stination  of  the  elect  and  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  but 
without  any  foundation.  Junius,  Cocceius,  Michaelis,  Glassius,  Pteiffer, 
Turretin,  Ostervald,  Ur.  Whitby,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  other  critics,  have 
Bhown  that  this  verse  maybe  more  correctly  rendered.  The  Lord  hath 
made  alt  things  to  answer  to  themselves,  or  aptly  to  refer  to  one  another, 
yea  even  the  wicked,  for  the  evil  day,  that  is,  to  be  the  executioner  of  evil 
to  others;  on  which  account  they  are  in  Scripture  termed  the  rod  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  x.  5.)  and  his  sword.  (Psal.  xvii.  13.)  But  there  is  no  neces- 
s|!y  for  rejecting  the  received  version,  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of 
wliich  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of  his  adorable  designs. 
The  pious  aiid  the  wicked  alike  conduce  to  this  end;  the  wicked,  wliom 
God  has  destined  to  punishment  on  accotint  of  tlicir  impiety,  serve  lo  dis- 
play his  justice  (see  Job  xxi.  30.),  and  consequently  lo  manifest  his  glory. 
"God,"  says  Dr.  Gill  (who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation),  "  made  man  neither  to  damn  him  nor  to  save 
lilin,  but  for  his  own  glory,  and  that  is  secured  whether  in  his  salvation  or 
damnation;  nor  did  nor  docs  God  make  men  wicked.  He  made  man  up- 
Tight,  and  man 'has  made  himself  wicked ;  and  being  so,  God  may  ju.'^tly 
appoint  him  to  damnation  for  his  wickedr»ess,  in  doing  wliich  he  glorifies 
his  justice."' 

2.  A'o  doctrine  can  belong-  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  -which  is 
founded  on  a  sisclt.  text. 

Every  essentia!  principle  of  religion  is  delivered  in  more  than 
one  place.  Besides,  single  sentences  arc  not  to  be  detached  from 
the  places  where  they  stand,  but  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  whole  discourse. 

From  disregard  of  this  rule,  the  teinporary  direction  of  the  apostle 
James  (v.  14, 15.)  has  been  perverted  by  the  church  of  Home,  and  rendered 
a  permanent  institution,  from  a  mean  of  recovery,  to  a  charm,  when  re- 
covery is  desperate,  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  mistake  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  founding  what  she  calls  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  upon  this  place,  is  very  obvious  ;  for  the  anointing  here  mentioned 


>  Dr.  CanipbeU's-lranslation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  dissert,  iv.  §  14. 
p.  116.  3d  eiiit. 

«  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  79.    Franckii  Prrelect.  Ilerm 
p.  185. 

•  '  Gill  in  loc.  See  also  J.  E.  PfeiflTer's  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  134—136., 
and  Twopenny's  "Dissertations  on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments," pp.  74 — 76. 
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was  applied  lo  those  whose  recovery  was  expected,  as  appears  from  verse 
16.,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  lailh  shall 
raise  up  and  restore  the  sick:  whereas  in  the  Kouiish  church,  extreme 
unction  is  used  where  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  is  called 
the  sacrament  of  the  dying.*  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  popish 
system  of  auricular  confession  to  a  priest ;  which  is  attempted  to  be  sup- 
ported by  James  v.  16.  ami  1  John  i.  9.  neither  of  which  passages  has  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  ministerial  office.  In  the  former,  confession  of 
our  faults  is  representiMi  as  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  each  other;  and  in 
the  latter,  as  the  duty  of  tlie  penitent  to  God  alone. 

3.  The  WHOLE  system  of  revelation  must  be  explained,  so 
as  to  be  consistent  -with  itself — When  two  passages  aim>kaii  to 
be  contradictory,  if  the  sense  of  the  one  can  be  clearly  ascer 
tained,  in  such  case  that  must  regulate  our  interpretation  of 
the  other. 

Thus,  in  one  passage,  the  apostle  .Tohn  says  ;  If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
si?i,  we  deceire  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  j>ist  lo  forgive  us  uur  sins:  if  we  say  we  have 
not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  histword  is  not  in  us.  (I  John  i.  8 — 10.) 
In  another  passage,  tlie  same  apostle  alTirms:  Whosoever  uhitleth  in  him, 
sinnclh  not.  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin  :  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him  :  aiid  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is  horn  of  God.  (1  John 
iii.  6.  9.)  This  is  an  apparent  contradiction  ;  but  the  texts  must  be  vx- 
plained,  so  as  to  agree  with  one  another.  Now,  from  Scripture  and  expe- 
rience, we  are  certain  that  the  first  passage  must  be  literally  uniKrslood. 
At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Sohimon  said;  If  they  sin  against  thee, 
and  thou  he  angry  (for  there  is  no  man  that  si7ineth  lul),  I  Kings  viii.  46. 
And  in  Eccl.  vii.  20.  For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth,  thai  doeth 
good  and  sinnelh  not.  The  explanation  of  the  second  pas.sage,  therefore, 
must,  be  regulated  by  the  established  signification  of  the  first;  tliat  both 
may  agree.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  even  good  men  cannot  say  they  have 
no  sin,  the  apostle  speaks  of  occasional  acts,  from  which  none  are  free. 
When  Saint  John  says,  that  he  who  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin, 
he  evidently  means,  habilually,  as  the  slave  of  sin  ;  and  this  is  incompati- 
ble with  a  state  of  grace.  Both  pas.sages,  therefore,  agree,  as  the  one 
refers  to  particular  deeds,  and  the  other  to  general  practice  ;  and  in  this 
manner  must  every  seeming  contradiction  be  removed.  The  passage,  of 
which  the  literal  sense  can  be  established,  must  always  regulate  the  ip- 
terpretalion  of  a  diirerent  expression,  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  fixed 
principles. 

4.  ^n  obscure,  doubtful,  ambiguous,  or  ftgurative  text  must 
never  be  interpreted  in  sttch  a  sense  as  to  make  it  contradict 
a  plain  one. 

In  explaining  the  Scriptures,  consistency  of  sense  and  princi- 
ples ought  to  be  supported  in  all  their  several  parts ;  and  if  any 
one  part  be  so  interpreted  as  to  clash  with  another,  such  inter- 
pretation cannot  be  justified.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  corrected 
than  by  considering  every  doubtful  or  "difi'icult  text,  first  by  itself, 
then  with  its  context,  and  then  by  comparing  it  with  other  pas- 
sages of  ycripture ;  and  thus  bringing  what  may  seem  obscure 
into  a  consistency  with  what  is  plain  and  evident. 

(1.)  The  doctrine  of  ti-ansubslanliation,  inculcated  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  founded  on  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  expres- 
sions, this  i.t  my  body,  &c.  (Malt.  xxvi.  26,  &c.)  ami  (whicli  has  no  relation 
to  the  supper)  eat  my  flesh,  drink  my  blood.  (John  vi.  51 — 5S.)  But  inde- 
pendently of  this,  we  may  farther  conclude  that  the  sense  put  upon  the 
words,  •'  this  is  my  body,"  by  the  church  of  Rome,  cannot  be  the  true  one, 
being  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  New  Testament  histoid, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  is  ascended  into  heaven,  where  he  is 
to  continue  "till  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  ail  things"  (Acts  iii.  21  ) ;  that 
is,  till  his  second  coming  to  judgment.  How  then  can  his  body  be  in  ten 
thousand  several  jdaces  on  the  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  We  may 
further  add  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  be  true,  it  will  follow 
thai  our  Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  sacrament  nf  the  Lord's  Supper, 
did  actually  eat  his  own  flesh  and  drink  his  own  blood  ;  a  conclusion  this, 
so  obviously  contradictory  both  to  reason  and  to  Scripture,  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  any  sensible  and  religious  man  can  credit  such  a  tenet. 

(2.)  Upon  a  similar  literal  interpretation  of  Matt.  xvi.  IS.  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  the  church  of  Rome  has  erect- 
ed the  claim  of  supremacy  for  Peter  and  his  successors.  Hence,  building 
on  Peter  is  explained  away  by  some  commentators  as  being  contrary  to 
the  faith  that  Christ  is  the  only  foundation.  (1  Cor.  iii.  II.)  The  most  enii. 
nent  of  the  ancient  father.s,  as  well  as  some  of  the  early  bishops  or  popes 
of  Rome,  particularly  Gregory  the  Great,  and  likewise  several  of  the  most 
judicious  modem  commentators,  respectively  take  this  rock  to  he  the 
profession  of  faith,  which  Peter  had  just  made,  that  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  God.  The  connection,  however,  shows  that  Peter  is  here  plainly  meant. 
ThoH  art  Peter,  says  Christ ;  and  upon  this  rock,  that  is,  Peter,  pointing  to 
him;  for  thus  it  connects  with  the  reason  which  follows  for  the  name,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  reason  is  given  for  that  of  Abraliam  in  Gen.  xvii.  5. 
and  of  Israel  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  The  apostles  arc  al.so  called,  in  other  parta 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  foundation  on  which  the  churcli  is  built,  as  in 
Eph.  ii.  20.  and  Rev.  xxi.  14.  as  being  the  persons  employed  in  erecting  the 
church,  by  preacliing.  It  is  here  promised  that  Peter  should  commence 
the  building  of  it  by  his  preaching,  which  was  fulfilled  by  his  first  convening 
the  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14 — 42.)  and  also  the  Gentiles.  (.\ct8  x.  xv.  7.)  This  pas- 
sage, therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  papal  supremacy,  but  ihe 
contrary,  for  this  prerogative  was  personal  and  incommunicable.* 

h.  Such  passages  as  are  expressed  with  brevity  are  to  be 
expounded  by  those  -vhere  the  same  doctrines  or  duties  are 
expressed  more  largely  and  fully. 


*  See  Bishop  Burnet  on  the  2.5th  ArtKle ;  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
and  other  commentators  on  this  text ;  and  Dr.  Fletcher's  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relieion,  pp.  198.  et  seq. 
The  Christian  Guardian  for  1823  (p.  305.)  contains  a  good  illustration  of 
James  v.  14,  15. 

»  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  581.  Grotius  in  loc.  Elsley's  Annotations, 
vol.  i.  pp.  273—275.  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  163.  See  also  the  commence- 
ment of  Bishop  Burgess's  Letter  to  his  Clergy,  entitled  Christ,  and  not  St. 
Peter,  the.  Hock  of  tlie  Christian  Church,  and  especially  Dr.  A.  Clarke's 
Commentary  on  SlaiL  xvi.  13. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  JEWISH  WRITINGS 
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(1.)  The  doctrine  of  justification,  for  instance,  is  brietly  stated  in  Phil.  iii. ; 
but  that  itiouientoas  doctrine  is  profes.sedly  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatiaiis,  and  especially  im  that  to  the  Romans;  and  accordins  to  the 
tenor  of  these,  particularly  Rom.  iii.,  all  the  other  passages  of  Scripture 
ihat  treat  of  justification  should  be  explained. 

(2.)  Kvcn  sliijht  variations  will  oftentimes  serve  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ciprocal illustration.  Thus  the  beatitudes  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Saint  Luke's  Gosjjel,  though  delivered  at  another  time  and  in  a  different 
place,  are  the  same  with  those  delivered  by  our  I.ord  in  his  sermon  on  llie 
mount,  and  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  (Jospol.  Bein^, 
however,  epitomized  by  the  former  Evangelist,  they  may  be  explained  by 
tlie  latter. 

(3.)  Further,  the  quotation  from  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but 
UJidtrstand  7iot,  &c.  is  contracted  in  Mark  iv.  12.  Luke  viii.  10.  and  John 
xii.  40.,  but  it  is  given  at  large  In  Malt.  xiii.  14,  15.  ;  and  accordingly  from 
this  last  cited  Gospel,  the  sense  of  the  i)rophet  is  most  evident.  Again, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God  haih  710  pleasure  in  tric/ccdneis,  or 
6in  (Psal.  V.  4.),  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin.  When, 
therefore,  any  passages  occur  which  appear  to  intimate  the  contrai7,  t\ify 
must  bo  so  understood  as  not  to  impugn  this  important  truth.  The  harden- 
ing of  Pliaraoh's  heart,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  act  of  God,  but 
that  he  permitted  him  to  go  on,  following  his  own  cruel  schemes,  regard- 
less of  the  divine  judgments.' 

6.  "  Where  several  doctrines  of  equal  importance  are  pro- 
posed, and  revealed  with  great  clearness,  we  must  be  careful 
to  give  to  each  its  full  and  equal  -weighty 

"Thus,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  through  faith  in 
Christ,  is  a  doctrine  too  plainly  affirmed  by  the  sacred  writersto  be  set 
aside  by  any  contravening  position  :  tor  it  is  said,  Bii  grace  ye  are  saxwd 
through  faiih,  and  that  not  of  yourselves  ;  it  is  the  §0  0/  God.  (Eph.  ii.8.) 
But  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  doctrines  of  repentance  unto  life,  and 
of  obedience  unto  salvation  ;  for  again  it  is  said,  Repent  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  he  blotted  out  (Acts  iii.  19.),  and,  If  thou  irill.  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments.  (Matt.  xix.  17.)  To  set  either  of  tliese  truths 
at  variance  with  the  others,  would  be  to  frustrate  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  make  it  of  none  effect.  Points  thus  clearly  established, 
and  from  their  very  nature  indispensable,  must  be  made  to  correspond 
with  each  other ;  and  the  exposition,  wl  ich  best  preserves  them  imimpair- 
ed  and  undiminished,  will  in  any  case  be  a  safe  interpretation,  and  most 
probably  the  true  one.  The  analogy  of  faith  will  thus  be  kept  entire,  and 
%vill  approve  itself,  in  every  respect,  as  becoming  its  divine  author,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation.'"^ 

Some  farther  remarks  miorht  be  offered  in  addition  to  the 
above  rules ;  but  as  they  fall  more  properly  under  con- 
sideration in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  the  preceding 
observations  on  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  the  analogy 
of  faith  will,  perhaps,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient,  it 
only  remains  to  state,  that  valuable  as  this  aid  is  for  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  used  in  concurrence 
with  inose  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions, and  to  subjoin  a  few  cautions  respecting  the  application 
of  the  analogy  of  faith,  attention  to  which  will  enable  us 
successfully  to  "  compare  things  spiritual  with  spiritual." 

1.  "Care,"  then,  "must  be  taken,  not  to  confound  seeming 
with  real  analogies  ;  not  to  rely  upon  merely  verbal  resemblances 
when  the  sense  may  require  a  diiferent  application ;  not  to  in- 
terpret what  is  parallel  only  in  one  respect,  as  if  it  were  so  in  all; 
not  to  give  to  any  parallel  passages  so  absolute  a  sway  in  our 
decisions  as  to  overrule  the  clear  and  evident  meaning  of  the 
text  under  consideration ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  suffer  an  eager- 
ness in  multiplying  proofs  of  this  kind  to  betray  us  into  a  neglect 
of  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  in  question,  upon  which 
its  signification  must  principally  depend."^  The  occasion,  co- 
herence, and  connection  of  the  writing,  the  argument  carrying 
on,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  paragraph,  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  type  with  its  antitype,  are  all  to  be  care- 
fully remarked. 

2.  Further,  "In  forming  the  analogy  of  faith,  all  the  plain 
texts  relating  to  one  subject  or  article  ought  to  be  taken  together, 
impartially  compared,  the  expressions  of  one  of  them  restricted 
by  those  of  another,  and  explained  in  mutual  consistency  ;  and 
that  article  deduced  from  them  all  in  conjunction  :  not,  as  has 
been  most  commonly  the  practice,  one  set  of  texts  selected,  which 
have  the  same  aspect,  explained  in  their  greatest  possible  rigour ; 
and  all  others,  which  look  another  way,  neglected  or  explained 
away,  and  tortured  into  a  compatibility  with  the  opinion  in  that 
manner  partially  deduced." 

3.  Lastly,  "the  analogy  of  faith,  as  applicable  to  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  passages,  ought  to  be  very  short,  simple,  and 
purely  scriptural ;  but  most  sects  conceive  it,  as  taking  in  all  the 
complex  peculiarities,  and  scholastic  refinements,  of  their  own 
favourite  systems."^ 

«  Franck's  Guide,  p.  41.  Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sac.  c.  xii.  p.  659.  and  Critica 
Sacra,  c  5.  §  15.  (Op.  t.  n.  pp.  719,  720.)  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  161.  J.  E. 
Pfeiffer  has  given  some  additional  examples,  iUustrating  the  preceding  rule, 
in  his  Inst.  Herm.  tsacr.  pn.  142 — 144.  or  o         > 

a  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bainptnn  Lectures,  p.  204.  3  ibid  p  215 

.  *  ^."'■.ai'J's  Institutes,  p.  161.  The  analogy  of  faith  is  copiously  illustrated, 
in  addition  to  the  authorities  already  cited,  by  Franck,  in  his  Prslect.  Herm! 
■'"^ot"  TJP-  I^^TI^^--'  ^J  I'-^imbach,  in  his  Instit.  Hetm.  Sacrte,  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
PP'  ^''T^^^^/i'J^^  ■?^'^?. '".^'*  Enchiridion  Herm.  Generalis,  §  32.  pp.  96—100.  : 
by  J.  F.  Pfeiffer,  in  his  Instit.  Herm.  Sacraj,  pp.  706—740. :  and  by  Chlade- 
iiius,  in  his  institutiones  Exegeticoe,  pp.  406—430. 


Thus,  as  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  truth  and  ele- 
gance,^ "by  due  attention  to  these  principles,  accompanied 
with  the  great  moral  requisites  already  shown  to  oe  in- 
dispensable, and  with  humble  supplication  to  the  throne  of 
§race  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  the  diligent  inquirer  after 
cripture  truth  may  confidently  hope  for  success.  Tlie 
design  of  every  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  its  harmony  with  the 
rest,  and  the  clivine  perfection  of  the  whole,  will  more  and 
more  fully  be  displayed.  And  thus  will  he  be  led,  with 
increasing  veneration  and  gratitude,  to  adore  him,  to  whom 
every  sacred  book  bears  watness,  and  evt-ry  divine  dispensa- 
tion led  the  way;  even  uim  who  \^  Mjiha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  ijeslerday,  to-day,  ana 
fur  ever.'"''^ 


§  6.  ON  THE  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  DERIVED  PROM  JEWISH  WRITINGS 
IN  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.* 

J.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. — II,  The 
Talmud. — 1.  The  JMisna. — 2.  The  Gernnra. — Jerusalem  and 
Babylonish  Talmnds. — III.  The  -writings  of  Philo  Judxus 
and  Josephus. — Account  of  them. 

Besides  the  various  aids  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
sections,  much  important  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  consulting  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  also  the  works  of  other  .Jewish 
authors,  especially  those  of  Josephus  and  Philo ;  which  serve 
not  only  to  explain  the  grammatical  force  ?md  meaning  of 
words,  but  also  to  confirm  the  facts,  and  to  elucidate  the 
customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  which  are 
either  mentioned  or  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  the  Targums  or  Cha^dee 
Paraphrases,  which  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  page,'  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  important;  and  next  to  them  are  the  apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmud. 

I.  The  Apocryphal  Books  are  the  productions  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  and  their  descendants,  wiio  thouo-ht  and 
wrote  in  the  Jewish  manner :  hence  there  are  many  things  in 
those  books  not  found  in  the  Old,  though  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament.  (Co.mpare  Heb.  xi.  with  Ecclus.  xiv.  xv.) 
The  apocryphal  books  are  all  curious,  and  some  of  them 
extremely  valuable.  It  is  to  regretted  that  the  just  rejection 
of  these  books  from  the  scriptural  canon  by  the  reformed 
churches  has  occasioned  the  opposite  extreme  of  an  etitire 
disregard  to  them  in  the  minds  of  many  serious  and  studious 
Christians.  As  a  collection  of  very  ancient  Jewish  works,  an- 
terior to  Christianity,  as  documents  of  history,  and  as  lessons 
of  prudence  and  often  of  piety,  the  Greek  apocrj'phal  writings 
are  highly  deserving  of  notice;  but,  as  elucidating  the 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  exhibiting  the 
Jewish  manner  of  narration,  teaching,  and  arguing,  they 
claim  the  frequent  perusal  of  scholars,  and  especially  of 
theological  students.  Kuin  lei  has  applied  these  books  to 
the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  with  great  success; 
and  Dr.  Bretschneider  has  also  drawn  many  elucidations  from 
the  apocryphal  books  in  his  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  a  style 
in  many  respects  partaking  of  the  Hebraic-Greek  idiom  of 
the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

II.  The  Talmud  (a  term  which  literally  signifies  doctrine') 
is  a  body  of  Jewish  Laws,  containing  a  digest  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  relative  to  religion  and  morality.  The  Talmud 
consists  of  two  general  parts,  viz.  The  Misna  or  text,  and 
the  Gemara  or  commentary. 

1.  The  Misna  (or  repetition,  as  it  literally  signifies)  is  a 
collection  of  various  traditions  of  the  .Tews,  and  of  expositions 
of  Scripture  texts ;  which,  they  pretend,  were  delivered  to 
Moses  during  his  abode  on  the  Mount,  and  transmitted  froii 
him,  through  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  to  the  prophets, 
and  by  them  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  from  whom 
they  passed  in  succession  to  Simeon  (who  took  our  Saviour 
in  his  arms),  Gamaliel,  and  ultimately  to  Rabbi  Jehuda,  sur- 
named  Hakkadosh  or  the  Holy.  By  him  this  digest  of  oral 
law  and  traditions  was  completed,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  after  the  labour  of  forty  years.  From  this 
time  it  has  been  carefully  handed  down  among  the  Jews, 

»  By  Bishop  Vanmildert,  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  216. 

6  Rev.i.  n.  Ileb.  xiii.  8. 

'  Sec  an  account  of  the  Targums  in  pp.  262,  263.  of  the  present  volume. 
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from  generation  to  generation ;  and  in  many  cases  has  been 
esteemed  beyond  the  written  law  itself.  'J  ne  Misna  consists 
of  six  books,  each  of  which  is  entitled  order,  and  is  further 
divided  into  many  treatises,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty-three : 
these  again  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  the  chapters  are 
further  subdivided  into  sections  or  aphorisms. 

2.  Tiie  Gemaras  or  Commentaries  on  the  Misna  are  two- 
fold :— 

(1.)  The  Gcmara  of  Jerusalem,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Prideaux,  Buxtorf,  Carpzov,  and  other  eminent  critics,  was 
compiled  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  sera;  thoufrh, 
from  its  containinir  several  barbarous  words  of  Gothic  or  Van- 
dalic  extraction.  Father  Morin  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century. 
This  commentary  is  but  little  esteemed  by  the  Jews. 

(2.)  The  Geinura  of  Babylon  was  compiled  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  is  filled  with  the  most  absurd  fables.  It  is  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  is  usually 
read  and  constantly  consulted,  as  a  sure  guide  in  all  questions 
of  difficulty. 

The  Jews  designate  these  commentaries  by  the  term  Ge- 
mara,  or  perfection,  because  they  consider  them  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  whole  law,  to  which  no  further  additions  can 
be  made,  and  after  which  nothing  more  can  be  desired. 
When  the  Misna  or  text,  and  the  commentary  compiled  at 
Jerusalem,  accompany  each  other,  the  whole  is  called  the 
JerusuUin  Talinud ;  and  when  the  commentary  which  was 
made  at  Babylon  is  subjoined,  it  is  denominated  the  Baby- 
lonish Talmud.  'J'he  Talmud  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  as  the  passages  of 
Scripture  therein  contained  were  taken  from  manuscripts  in 
existence  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century,  they  are  so 
far  authorities  as  they  show  what  were  the  readings  of  their 
day.  These  various  readings,  however,  are  neither  very  nu- 
merous nor  of  very  great  moment.  Bauer  states  that  Irom- 
man  did  not  discover  more  ih-iw  fourteen  in  the  Misna;  and 
although  Dr.  Gill,  who  collated  the  Talmud  for  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  collected  about  a  thousand  instances,  yet  all  these  were 
not,  in  strictness,  various  lections.  The  Talmud,  therefore, 
is  chiefly  useful  for  illustrating  manners  and  customs  noticed 
in  the  Scriptures.'  Sometimes  the  passages. cited  from  the 
Old  Testament  are  exactly  quoted ;  and  sometimes  many 
tilings  are  left  out,  or  added  arbitrarily,  in  the  same  manner 
as  some  of  the  fathers  have  quoted  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment.2 

The  Rabbinical  Writings  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  their  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament. 

As  all  these  Jewish  writings  are  both  voluminous  and  scarce, 
many  learned  men  have  diligently  collected  from  them  the 
most  material  passages  that  tend  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures. 
An  account  of  theirlabours,  as  well  as  of  the  editions  of  the 
Misna,  Talmud,  and  Jewish  Commentators,  will  be  found  in 
the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  volume. 

The  Misna,  being  compiled  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  a  digest  of 
the  traditions  received  and  practised  by  the  Pharisees  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Accordingly,  diflTerent  commentators  have 
made  considerable  use  of  it  in  illustrating  the  narratives  and 
allusions  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  explaining 
various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament;  particularly  Ains- 
worth  on  the  Pentateuch,  Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke  in  their  entire 
comments  on  the  Scriptures,  Wetstein  in  his  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  Koppe  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  who  in  his  notes  has  abridged  the  works  of  all 
former  writers  on  this  topic. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  tiie  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  writings,  we  must  take  care  not  to  compare  the 
expressions  occurrino;  in  the  New  Testament  too  strictly  with 
the  Talmudical  and  Cabbalistical  modes  of  speaking;  as  such 
comparisons,  when  carried  too  far,  tend  to  obscure  rather  than 
to  illustrate  the  sacred  writings.  Even  our  illustrious  Light- 
foot  is  said  not  to  be  free  from  error  in  this  respect ;  and  Dr. 

I  Baiier.Crit.  Sacr.pp.  atO— 343.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Foed.  p.  174.  Ken- 
nicotl,  Dissertalio  Gcneralis,  §j32 — 35.  Leusden,  Pliilologus  Hebrajo-iiiix- 
tus,  pp.  90.  et  seq.  In  pp.  95 — 98.  he  has  enumerated  the  principal  contents 
of  tlio  Misna;  but  the  Ijcst  account  of  the  Misna  and  its  contents  is  given 
by  Dr.  Wotton,  Discourses,  vol.  i.  Disc.  i.  ajid  ii.  pp.  10— lA).  See  also 
Waelincr's  Anticiuitatcs  Ebraeoruin,  vol.  i.  pp.  206—340.  Pfeitfer,  op.  loin. 
ii.  pp.  852—855.  l)e  Rossi,  Varia;  Lectiones,  torn.  i.  Proleg.  canons  78—81. ; 
and  Allen's  Modorn  Judaism,  pp.  21—64.  Buddaus,  in  his  latroductio 
ad  H'lstoriani  Philosophiae  Ebrajorum,  pp.  116.  e/  seq.,  has  entered  most 
fully  into  the  merits  of  the  Jewish  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  wri- 
Jings. 

»  (In  the  alleged  castigations  and  alterations  of  the  Talmud  by  the  Jews, 
vhe  leader  will  find  .some  curious  information  in  Mr.  Allen's  Modern  Juda- 
IsiTi,  pp.  61 — 61. 


Gill  has  frequently  encumbered  his  commentary  with  Rabbi- 
nical quotations.  The  best  and  safest  rule,  perhaps,  by  which 
to  r(;gulate  our  refcirences  to  the  Jewish  writers  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  made  collections  from  their  works, 
is  the  following  precept  delived  by  Ernesti : — We  are  to  s'-ek 
for  help,  says  he,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  that  is  to  say,  where  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  tongues  affords  no  means  of  ascertaining  an  easy  sense, 
and  one  that  correjrponds  with  the  context.  The  same  distin- 
guished scholar  has  further  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  universal 
application,  that  our  principal  information  is  to  be  sought 
from  the  Jewish  writings,  in  every  thin|r  that  relates  to  their 
sacred  rites,  forms  of  teaching  and  speaking ;  especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  evidently  shows  its  autlior  to 
have  been  educated  under  Gamaliel.^ 

Some  very  important  hints,  on  the  utility  of  Jewish  and 
Rabbinical  literature  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, occur  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Blomfield's 
discourse,  entitled  Ji  Reference  to  the  Jewish  Tradition  neces- 
sarif  to  an  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  London, 
I8i7,  8vo. 

HI.  More  valuable  in  every  respect  than  the  Talmudica. 
and  Rabbinical  Writings,  are  the  works  of  the  two  learned 
Jews,  Philo  and  Josephus,  which  reflect  so  much  light  on  the 
manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  their  countrymen,  as  to 
demand  a  distinct  notice. 

1.  Philo,  surnamed  Juda;us,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  several  other  persons  of  the  same  name,^  was  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  descended  from  a  noble  and  sacerdotal  family, 
and  pre-eminent  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  talents, 
eloquence,  and  wisdom.  He  was  certainly  born  before  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  the  precise  date  has  not  been 
determined :  some  writers  placing  his  birth  twenty,  and 
others  thirty  years  before  tnat  event.  The  latter  opinion 
appears  to  "be  the  best  supported ;  consequently  Philo  was 
aoout  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  our  Re- 
deemer, and  lie  lived  for  someyeajs  afterwards.  He  was  of 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  read  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  being  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  unacquainted  (it  is 
supposed^  with  the  Hebrew,  and  writing  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Some  eminent  critics  have  imagined  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  but  this  opinion  is  destitute  of  foundation ;  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Philo  ever  visited  Judaea,  or  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  important  events  which  were 
there  taking  place.  Indeed,  as  the  Gospel  was  not  extensively 
and  openly  promulgated  out  of  Juda?a,  until  ten  years  after 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  him — much  less  mention  of  him — made  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  distin- 
guished person  was  a  convert  to  Christianity.  The  striking 
coincidences  of  sentiment,  and  more  frequently  of  phraseo« 
lo^y,  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  with  the  language 
ot  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  John  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  his  being  deeply  versed  in 
the  Septuagint  (or  Alexandrian  Greek)  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  which  those  apostles  were  also  intimately 
acquainted.  The  writings  of  Philo  exhibit  many  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  which  serve  to  show  how  the  text 
then  stood  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  at  least,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version :  and  although  they  contain  many  fanciful 
and  mystical  comments  on  the  Old  Testament,  yet  they 
abound  with  just  sentiments  eloquently  expressed,  and  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  primitive  Christian  church;  and  hi3 
sentiments  concerning  tne  Logos  or  Word,  bear  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  apostle  John,  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  men  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian.5     In  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  meet  with  accounts  of 

'  Ernesti,  Instit.  Interp.  Novi  Teslamenti,  p.  274.  In  the  5th  vol.  of  Vel- 
Ihusen's,  Kuinoel's,  and  Rnperti's  Commentationes  Theologica;  (pp.  117 — 
197.),  there  is  a  useful  dissertation  by  M.  Weise,  De  more  Domini  acceptoa 
a  magistris  Judaicis  loquendi  ac  diserendi  modes  sapienteremendandi. 

*  Fabricius  and  his  editor,  Professor  Harles,  have  given  notices  o( forty- 
seren  persons  of  the  name  Of  Philo.    Bibliotheca  Graeca,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7oO 

»  The  late  Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  the  passages  of  Philo  concerning  the 
Logos  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Juda;us  concerning 
the  A-jy  0 ;  or  Word  of  God ;  together  with  large  Extracts  from  his  Writings, 
compared  with  the  Scriptures  on  many  other  particular  and  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  jleligion."  («vo.  London,  1776.)  As  this  volume  is 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  material  passages 
of  Philo's  writings  selected  and  faithfully  translated  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  420 — 445.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  has  given  thirty-fire  instances  of  the  particular  terms  and  doctrines 
found  in  Philo's  work,  with  parallel  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  in 
Lis  commentary,  at  the  eid  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  GospeL 
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many  customs  of  the  Jews;  of  their  opinions,  especially 
such  as  were  derived  from  the  oriental  philosophy ;  and  of 
facts  particularly  relatin]^  to  their  state  under  the  lioman  em- 
r>erors,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  many 
passages  of  the  sacred  writings.' 

2.  Flavius  Josephus  was  of  sacerdotal  extraction  and  of 
royal  descent,  and  was  born  a.  d.  37  •  he  was  alive  in  a.  d. 
96,  but  it  is  not  known  when  he  died.  He  received  a  liberal 
education  among  the  Pharisees,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  cultivated  his  talents  to  great  advantage.^  On  his 
return  to  Judaea,  he  commanded  the  garrison  appointed  to 
defend  Jotapata  against  the  forces  of  Vespasian,  which  he 
bravely  maintained  during  forty-seven  days.  Josephus,  being 
subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  was  received  into 
his  favour ;  and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  by  Titus,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  captuie  of 
which  he  obtained  the  sacred  books  and  many  favours  for  his 
countrymen.  When  Vespasian  ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
he  gave  Josephus  a  palace,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  a  grant  of  lands  in  Judaea.  Titus  con- 
ferred additional  favours  upon  him,  and  Josephus  out  of  gra- 
titude assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  The  writings  of  Jo- 
sephus consist  of,  1.  Seven  books,  relating  the  M  ar  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  their  total 
defeat,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  history  was 
undertaken  at  the  command  of  Vespasian,  and  was  written 
first  in  Hebrew  and  afterwards  in  Greek  :  and  so  highly  was 
the  emperor  pleased  with  it,  that  he  authenticated  it  by  put- 
ting his  signature  to  it,  and  ordering  it  to  be  preserved  in  one 
of  the  public  libraries ;  2.  Of  the  Jewish  JlntlquiUes,  in  twentj' 
books,  comprising  the  period  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  G6),  when  the 
Jews  began  to  rebel  against  the  Romans ;  3.  An  account  of 
his  own  Life;  and,  4.  Two  books  vindicating  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Jewish  nation  against  Apion  and  others. 

The  writings  of  Josephus  contain  accounts  of  many  Jewish 
customs  and  opinions,  and  of  the  different  sects  that  obtained 
among  his  countrymen ;  which  very  materially  contribute  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  Particularly,  they  contain 
many  facts  relative  to  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  Jews 
about  the  time  of  Christ :  which  bein^  supposed,  alluded  to, 
or  mentioned  in  various  passages  or  the  New  Testament, 
enable  us  fully  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  those  passages. ^ 
His  accurate  and  minute  detail  of  many  of  the  events  of  his 
own  time,  and  above  all,  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  affords  us  the  means  of  per- 
ceiving the  accomplishment  of  many  of  our  Saviour's  pre- 
dictions, especially  of  his  circumstantial  prophecy  respecting 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  nation,  and  re- 
ligion. The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
it  is  an  undesio^ned  testimony,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of 
fraud  or  partiality.  The  modern  Jews  have  discovered  thiSj 
and  therefore  a  writer  who  is  a  principal  ornament  of  their 
nation  since  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  is  now  not  only  neg- 
lected, but  despised ;  and  is  superseded  among  the  Jews  by 
a  forged  history,  composed  by  an  author  who  lived  more  than 
eight  centuries  after  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  who  has  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Josippon,  or  Joseph  Ben  Gorion.  The 
plagiarisms  and  falsehoods  of  this  pseudo-Josephus  have  been 

«  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  a  Harles,  vol.  iv.  pp.  720—750.  Bp.  Gray's 
Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  288—302.  Dr. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  417,  418.  For  the 
principal  editions  of  Philo's  Works,  and  the  principal  illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture derived  from  them,  see  the  BrBLioGRAPHiCAL  Appendix  to  the  second 
Volume,  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  II.  §  1. 

»  It  is  highly  probable  that  Josephus  was  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
voyage  to  Rome,  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  See  Ottii  Spicilegium  ex  Joscpho, 
pp.  336—338.,  and  especially  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and 
Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  3.57-368. 

8  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  authors  of  the 
>[ew  Testament  and  Josephus ;  who  had  in  person  beheld  that  sacred  edi- 
fice, and  was  himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  solemn  rites  performed  there. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  his  statements  are  unquestionably  more  worthy 
of  credit  than  the  unsupported  assertions  of  the  Talmudists,  who  did  not 
flourish  until  long  after  the  subversion  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  of  the 
whole  Jewish  polity,  both  sacred  and  civil.  A  single  instance,  out  of  many 
which  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice  fo  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
remarl^-  The  Talmudical  writers  affirm  that  the  priests  only  killed  the 
paschal  lambs  ;  but  Josephus  (whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Philo)  re- 
lates that  It  was  lawful  for  the  master  of  every  family  to  do  it,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  priest;  and  they  further  relate,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
passover,  there  were  so  many  families  at  Jerusalem,  that  it  was  utterly 
linpo.ssible  for  the  priests  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb  for  every  family.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  a  private 
house,  that  the  passover  might  be  prepared  by  its  possessor  and  by  them, 
without  the  presence  of  any  priest,  or  previously  taking  the  lamb  to  the 
temple.  As  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus  are  corroborated  by  the 
relation  in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  undoubtedly  correct. 


detected  and  exposed  by  Gagnier,  Basnage,  and  especially 
by  Dr.  Lardner.^ 

Michaelis  particularly  recommends  a  diligent  study  of  the 
works  of  Josephus,  from  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign  to 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  as  affording  the  very  best 
commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts  ;^  and  Alorus'"'  observes, 
that  the  Jewish  historian  is  more  valuable  in  illustrating  the 
histories  related  in  the  New  Testament  than  for  elucidating 
its  style.  Our  numerous  references  to  his  works  in  the  second, 
as  well  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  volume  of  this  work, 
sufficiently  attest  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  diligent  ex- 
amination of  them.'  Josephus  is  justly  aamired  for  his  lively 
and  animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expressions,  the  ■ 
exactness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  K 
of  his  relations,  on  which  accounts  he  has  been  termed  the 
Livy  of  the  Greek  authors.  Though  a  strict  Pharisee,  he  has 
borne  such  a  noble  testimony  to  the  spotless  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered  and  called  him  a  Chris- 
tian writer.** 

As,  however,  the  authority  of  both  Philo  and  Josephus 
has  been  disputed,  we  must  distinguish,  with  respect  to  both- 
what  is  delivered  as  being  merely  their  own  opinion,  and 
what  is  stated  as  the  popular  notion.  We  must  also  considei 
what  influence  the  pharisaical  principles  of  Josephus,  and  the 
profane  philosophy  of  Philo,  would  have  upon  their  writings. 


§  7.  ON  THE  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  THE  GREEK  FATHERS,  IN  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. 

Learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  venerable  appellation  of  "Fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ought  to  be  given.  While  some  would  confine 
it  exclusively  to  the  apostles,  or  to  those  writers  who  lived 
in  the  century  immediately  succeeding  them,  others  would 
extend  it  to  those  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies; and  some  even  give  the  appellation  oi  fathers  to  all 
those  theologians  who  lived  and  wrote  so  lately  as  the  twelfth 
century.  The  most  probable  classification  is,  that  which 
would  enrol  among  the  fathers  those  Christian  doctors  only 
who  flourished  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  ;  because, 
in  the  seventh  and  following  centuries,  the  purity  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  was  debased  by  the  most  absurd  notions  and 
degrading  superstitions  ;  and  also  because  but  few  of  those, 
who  held  the  office  of  teachers  of  religion  during  the  dark 
ages,  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Still  less  are 
the  learned  agreed  as  to  the  degree  of  authority  to  be  con- 
ceded to  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church : 
by  some  they  are  depreciated  beyond  measure,  while  on  the 
other-  hand  they  are  estimated  as  repositories  of  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  ra  *iacred  literature. 

It  is,  however,  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  in  almost  all 
theological  controversies,  both  parties  are  desirous  of  having 
the  fathers  on  their  side.  Considering  the  question,  then, 
without  prejudice  or  predilection,  we  may  safely  assume, 
that  the  primitive  fathers  were  men  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  zeal,  though  occasionally  deficient  in  learning  and  judg- 
ment ;  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  in  general  for  their  state- 
ments of  facts,  but  not  invariably  for  the  constructions  which 
they  put  upon  them,  unless  in  the  expositions  (by  the  Greek 
fathers)  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  language  of  which 
they  were  intimately  acquainted ;  and  that  they  are  faithful 
reporters  of  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  church,  but  not 
always  the  most  judicious  interpreters  of  Scripture.  As 
repositories,  therefore,  of  Christian  antiquity,  as  preachers 
of  Christian  virtue,  and  as  defenders  of  the  true  Christian 
doctrine,  they  may  still  be  very  advantageously  consulted ; 
especially  if  we  do  not  expect  that  from  them  which  they 
could  not  have.  The  fathers  applied  themselves  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  undivided  attention,  with  • 

*  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  vi.  Lardnei's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vii.  pp.  162— 
187. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  560—574. 

'  introduction  to  the  NewTest.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  339—341. 

*  Mori  super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testament!  Acroases  Academical,  torn, 
ii.  p.  195. 

1  Bp.  Gray  has  illustrated  at  length  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  See  his  Con- 
nection between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  303^30. 

8  See  the  ^em<!weness  of  .losephus's  Testimony  concerning  Jesus  Chrifst 
established,  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  463,  164.  And  for  an  account  of  the  best  editions 
of  his  works,  and  of  elucidations  of  Scripture  drawn  from  them,  see  tlia 
BiBLiOGfiAPHiCAL  APPENDIX  to  thc  sccond  Volume,  Part  IL  Chap.  II,  Sect, 
II.  §  1, 
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intensR  thought,  and  with  lioly  aJmiration,  as  to  that  which 
was  alone  wortliy  to  be  studiud.  No  part  of  Scripture  was 
neglect'jd  by  them ;  they  were  so  earnestly  intent  upon  it, 
that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  escaped  them.  This,  with  the 
advantages  which  they  had  (especially  the  Ante-Nicene 
fathers)  in  point  of  langnages  and  antiquities,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  remarks  wliich  it  must  be  very  imprudent  in  any 
age  to  neglect.  The  mistakes,  charged  upon  the  fathers  in 
their  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  originated  in  their 
being  misled  by  the  Septuajint  version,  which  their  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  together  with  their  contempt  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  unwillingness  to  be  taught  that  language  by  them, 
induced  them  to  trust  implicitly.  And  that  excess  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation  into  which  some  of  the  ancients  ran, 
was  probably  occasioned  by  their  studying,  with  a  warm 
imagination,  prophecies  and  types,  parables  and  allusions, 
and  by  our  Saviour's  not  developing  the  whole  of  his  plan 
during  his  lifetime. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  contemporary  friends  of  any  body  of 
men  must  know  the  sentiments  of  those  men  more  accurately 
and  perfectly  than  even  the  most  sagacious  inquirers  who  flou- 
rish many  ages  posterior  to  them.  Such  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
therefore,  as  conversed  with  the  apostles,  or  with  their  im- 
mediate followers,  are  the  most  likely  to  know  the  true  sense 
of  their  writings ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  works  of 
these  fathers  must  contain  traits  and  sentiments  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  use,  then, 
which  is  to  be  made  of  their  writinf^s,  is  precisely  that  which 
a  discreet  lawyer  would  make  of  iiil  the  best  contemporary 
authors,  who  lived  when  Magna  Charta  was  obtained.  If  in 
that  celebrated  code  of  civil  rights  any  thing  appeared 
obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  he  would  consult  the 
best  authors  cf  the  age  who  had  written  upon  the  same,  or 
upon  any  collateral  subject;  and  he  would  especially  consult 
contemporary  authors,  or  those  who  immediately  followed, 
if  any  of  them  had  undertaken  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  that  invaluable  instrument.  Magna 
Charta  is  to  us,  as  Englishmen,  what  the  Word  of  God  is  to 
us  as  Christians  :  the  one  contains  a  copy  of  our  civil  rights 
and  privileges;  the  other,  of  our  relicfious  privileges  and 
duties.  Nor  is  it  any  diminution  of  the  just  and  absolute 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  religious  concerns, 
to  consult  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  writings  of  the 
fathers,  in  order  to  see  how  the  Bible  was  understood  in  the 
several  ages  in  which  they  lived  ;  any  more  than  it  would  be 
a  diminution  of  the  just  and  absolute  authority  of  Magna 
Charta,  in  our  civil  concerns,  to  consult  the  contemporary 
and  subsequent  writings  of  lawyers  and  historians,  in  order 
to  see  how  it  was  understood  in  the  several  ages  in  which 
they  lived.  Similar  to  this  is  the  conduct  of  every  prudent 
person  in  all  the  common  occupations  and  concerns  of  life. 
Accordingly,  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  of  every  denomina- 
tion, have  eagerly  claimed  the  verdict  of  the  fathers  in  their 
own  behalf;  and  nooneever  lightly  esteemed  their  testimony, 
but  those  whose  principles  and  doctrines  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  condemned.' 

The  important  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  borne  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  by  the  Greek 
fathers,  has  been  exhibited  in  detail  in  pp.  41 — 45.  280, 
281.,  and  288,  289.  of  the  present  volume,  the  value  of  their 
writings  as  a  source  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  also 
as  aids  for  determining  various  readings,  has  been  stated. 
It  now  remains  to  show,  by  one  or  two  examples,  the  value 
of  such  of  the  fathers  as  are  not  professed  commentators,^ 
in  determining  the  meanincr  of  words  and  phrases,  and  in 
whose  writings  passages  ot  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
incldenfafli/  occur,  in  such  a  connection,  or  with  such  ad- 
juncts, that  we  may  clearly  perceive  what  meaning  was 
attached  to  them  in  the  age  when  those  fathers  respectively 
flourished.  Such  interpretations  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
others;  whose  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  have 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Burton.  The  evidence  of  the  early 
fathers  on  this  fundamental  topic  of  Christian  doctrine  (to 
omit  others  which  might  be  adduced  relative  to  the  discipline 
and  practice  of  the  Christian  church)  is  pecidiarly  important; 
for  "  if  the  doctrine  of  the  real  nature  of  Christ  was  corrupted 

«  Simpson's  Plea  for  the  Deity  of  Christ,  p.  438.  Dr.  Iley's  Norrisian 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  105—118.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xili.  pp.  18*— IfS. 
See  also  some  admirable  observations  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe, 
in  his  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity,  taken  from  the  Concessions  of 
Ihe  most  ancient  Adversaries,  p.  90 — 99. 

»  The  principal  Commentaries  of  the  Fathers  are  enumerated  in  the 
BiBLtr  IRAPHICAL  Appbkdix  to  Voluuie  II.  Part  n.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  5  1. 


in  the  first  three  centuries,  the  writings  of  that  period  must 
show  the  progress  of  that  corruption.  '  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  if  no  variation  appears  in  the  opinions  of  Christians, 
during  that  period,  but  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries 
all  deliver  the  same  doctrine,"  and,  "  with  one  consent  speak 
of  Christ  as  having  existed  from  all  eternity  as  very  God,  and 
that  he  took  our  human  nature  into  the  divine,  we  have  surely 
jrood  grounds  for  saying,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  the 
true  and  genuine  doctrine  which  the  apostles  themselves 
preached. ''2 

1.  In  John  i.  3.  the  work  of  creation  is  expressly  a.scribcd  to 
Jesus  Christ.  To  evade  the  force  of  this  testimony  to  his  deity, 
Faustus  Socinus  affirms  that  tu.  Travru,  all  things,  in  this  verse, 
means  the  moral  world — the  Christian  church :  but  to  this  ex- 
position there  arc  two  objections.  First,  a  part  of  these  ra  Trmrx 
is  in  verse  10.  represented  as;  jtsr^ic,  theivorld;  a  term  nowiicre 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Christian  church,  nor  to 
men  as  morally  amended  by  the  Gospel.  Secondly,  this  very 
world  (i  K'^rriMi)  which  he  created  did  not  hno-ui  or  acknowledge 
him,  ai/Tcv  ct/K  1)^6) :  whereas  the  distinguishing  trait  of  Christians 
is,  that  they  know  Christ;  that  they  know  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  Tx  Tr-xn^,  then,  which  the 
Logos  created,  means  (as  common  usage  and  the  exigency  of 
the  passage  require)  the  universe,  the  worlds,  material  and  im- 
material.' In  this  passage,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is  unquestion- 
ably called  God ;  and  this  interpretation  of  it  is  corroborated  by 
the  following  passage  of  Irenaus,  who  wrote  a.  d.  185  : — 

"  Nor  can  any  of  those  things,  which  have  been  made,  and  arc 
in  subjection,,  be  compared  to  the  word  of  God,  by  mahom  all 
thing's  were  made.  For  that  angels  or  archangels,  or  thrones  or 
dominations,  were  appointed  by  him,  who  is  God  over  all,  and 
made  by  his  word,  John  has  thus  told  us ;  for,  after  he  had  said 
of  the  Word  of  God,  that  he  was  in  the  Father,  he  added,  all 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made."^ 

2.  In  Hcb.  i.  2.  God  is  said  to  have  created  the  world  by  his 
Son — y\  ou  x<c  tZvi  cuZyxo;  'i7roi>i<r«.  To  evade  the  force  of  this 
testimony,  some  opposers  of  our  Lord's  divinity  expound  aiZya(, 
as  meaning  new  times,  or  that  God  by  Christ  created  anew 
the  world  of  mankind.  But  the  construction  will  not  justify 
cither  of  these  renderings :  for,  it  is  evident,  in  the  fir.st  place, 
from  Heb.  xi.  3.  that  ouZvi;  does  signify  the  worlds  or  world. 
Secondly,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  tenth  verse  of  this 
chapter  does  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  Christ.  Thirdly, 
that  St  ji  docs  not  denote  merely  an  instrumental  cause,  is  evident 
from  those  passages  in  which  it  is  also  said  of  the  Father,  that 
all  things  were  created  Ji  amcu,  by  him  (Heb.  ii.  10.  Rom.  xi. 
36.),  as  also  from  the  fact  that  Jtx  and  tx.  are  used  interchangeably 
for  each  other.  But  as  Heb.  i.  1,  2.  relates  to  the  person  through 
whom  God  instructed  us,  namely,  the  incarnate  Logos  or  Word, 
the  words  "  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds"  must  be  under- 
stood thus  : — God  created  the  world  by  the  same  person  through 
whom  he  hath  spoken  unto  us,  in  as  much  as  this  person  is  God 
himself  and  one  with  the  Father,  i.  e.  He  created  the  world  by 
himself.'^  That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  about  a.  d.  150.), 
or  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  him.  Speaking  of  the  special  revelation  of  his  will 
which  God  had  made  to  Christians,  he  says,  "  This  is  no  earthly 
invention  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them,  neither  is  it  a 
mortal  notion  which  they  are  bent  upon  observing  so  carefully, 
nor  have  they  a  system  of  human  mysteries  committed  to  them  : 
but  the  omnipotent  and  all-creative  and  invisible  God  hath  Him- 
self from  heaven  estabhshcd  amongst  men  the  truth  and  the  holy 
and  incomprehensible  word,  and  roote<l  it  in  their  hearts :  not,  as 
you  might  suppose,  by  sending  to  men  any  of  His  servants,  either 
an  angel  or  a  prince,  or  one  of  those  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  earth,  or  one  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  heavenly 
things  intrusted  to  them,  but  the  Framer  and  Creator  of  the 
universe  himself,  by  whom  lie  created  the  heavens,  by  whom  He 
shtit  up  the  sea  in  its  own  bounds."' 

On  this  passage.  Dr.  Burton  remarks : — "  We  have  here  an 
express  declaration  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Framer  and  Crea- 
tor of  the  JVorld.     God  created  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  said 

»  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  Pref.  p.  viii. 

*  Stuart's  I>cfiers  to  Channing,  p.  67. 

»_lrcna;u8,  adv.  Hacres.  hb.  iii.  c.  8.  52.  p.  183.  Burton's  Testimoniea, 
p.  71.  Dr.  B.'s  reasonings  upon  the  above-cited  passage  of  Irenxus  are 
very  powerful. 

«  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  *25,  426. 

■>  Epist.  ad  Diognet.  c  7.    Burton's  Testimonies,  p.  47. 
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in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  i.  2. ;  and  it  the  words  quoted 
above  are  notsuiriciently  strong  to  exclude  the  idea  of  God  having 
employed  any  subordinate  agent,  we  find  in  the  very  next  chapter 
the  expression  of  '  God  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe, 
who  made  all  things  and  arranged  them  in  order.'  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Justin's  own  words,  God  created  the  world  by  His  Son, 
and  His  Son,  by  whom  he  created  them,  was  God."' 

3.  We  have  a  striking  confirmation  of  all  those  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  appellation  and  attributes  of  Deity 
arc  given  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church, 
mentioned  by  the  father  and  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius; 
who,  opposing  the  followers  of  Artemon  (who  asserted  the  mere 
humanity  of  Christ),  first  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
and  to  the  works  of  Justin,  Miltiades,  Tatian,  Clement,  and  many 
other  fathers,  in  all  of  which  divinity  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  and 
then  states  the  following  fact : — "  Moreover,  all  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  the  brethren,  loritten  from  the  beginning'  bi/  the  faith- 
ful, celebrate  the  praises  of  Christ,  the  -word  of  God,  and  attri- 
bute DIVINITY  to  him."'^ 

It  were  not  difficult  to  add  other  examples :  but  the  pre- 
ceding may  suffice  to  show  the  value  of  the  fathers,  as  aids 
for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  particular  passages.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  examining  their  important  evi- 
dence on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Burton's  "  Testimonies,"  already  cited  :  of  whose  ela- 
•borate  and  judicious  work  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  he  "  has 
brought  before  us  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  faith 
delivered  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  and  by  the  apostles  to 
(heir  successors,  was  essentially  that  which  our  church  pro- 
'esses  and  cherishes."' 


§   8.  ON  HISTORICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Historical  circumstances  defined. — I.  Order, — II.  Title. — III. 
..Suthor. — IV.  Date  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture. — V. 
The  place  where  -written. — VI.  Occasion  on  -which  they  -zvcre 
■written. — VII.  Ancient  sacred  and  profane  history. — VIII. 
Chronology. — IX.  Siblical  Antiquities,  including,  1.  The 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  state  ; — 2.  Coins,  medals, 
and  other  ancient  remains ; — 3.  Geography ;  4.  Genea- 
logy ; — 5.  JVatural  History  ;  and,  6.  Philosophical  sects  and 
learning  of  the  Je-ws  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Historical  circumstances  are  an  important  help  to  the  cor- 
ect  understanding  of  the  sacred  writers.  Under  this  term 
are  comprised— 1.  The  Order,-  2.  The  Title,-  3.  The  .Huthor; 
4.  The  Date  of  each  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture ;  5.  The 
Flncc  where  it  was  written ;  6.  The  Occasion  upon  which  the 
several  books  were  written ;  7.  Ancient  Sacred  and  Frnfune 
History ,-  8.  I'he  Chronology  or  period  of  time  embraced  in  the 
Scriptures  generally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular ;  9.  Bib- 
lical Antiquities,  including  the  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natu- 
ral History  and  Philosophy,  Learning  and  Philosophical 
Sects,  Manners,  Customs,  and  private  Xife  of  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  How  important  a 
knowledge  of  these  particulars  is,  and  how  indispensably 
necessary  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  inspired  volume, 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  Order  of  the  Different  Books, 
especially  such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily  assist  the 
student  to  discover  the  order  of  the  different  histories  and 
other  matters  discussed  in  them,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  divine 
economy  towards  mankind  under  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensations. 

This  aid,  if  judiciously  exercised,  opens  the  way  to  a  deep 
•  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  an  author;  but,  when  it  is  neg- 
lected, many  things  necessarily  remain  obscure  and  ambiguous. 

IL  The  Titles  are  further  worthy  of  notice,  because  some 
of  them  announce  the  chief  subject  of  the  book ; — 

As  Ge7iesis,  the  generation  of  heaven  and  earth — Exodus,  the 

«  Burton's  Testimonies  p.  48.  Some  other  testimonies  may  be  seen  in 
the  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  bi  ietly  stated  and  defended,"  by  the 
author  of  this  Introduction,  pp.  164—183.  second  edition. 

1  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  v.  c.  27,  28.  Schmucker's  Bib.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p. 
413.  The  testimony  of  the  heathen  philosopher,  Pliny,  to  the  practice  of 
tlie  Christian  churches  in  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  in  his  day  must  not  be 
overlooked.     Carmen  Chkisto  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invicem, — they 

were  wont  to sing^  among  themselves  alternalely  a  hymn  to  Chbist 

as  God.    Epist.  lib.  x.  Ep.  97. 

»  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theol.  Review,  Oct.  1827,  p.  303. 


departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  &c. ;  while  other  titles 
denote  the  churches  or  particular  persons  for  whose  more  imme* 
diate  use  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  composed,  and  thus 
alTorded  light  to  particular  passages.^  ■ 

III.  A  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  each  book,  together   ■ 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  peculiar  character,  his   " 
sect  or  religion,  and  also  his  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and 
.style  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  testimonies  which  his  writ- 
ings may  contviin  concerning  himself,  is  equally  necessary 

to  the  historical  interpretation  of  Scripture.     Thus, 

1.  I'he  consideration  of  the  testimonies  concerning  himself, 
which  appear  in  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  -will  show  that     \ 
he  was  the  author  of  that  book  : 

For  he  expressly  fays,  1.  That  he  was  present  at  the  transfiguration  of 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Pet.  i.  18.);  2.  That  this  was  his  second  epistle  to  the 
believing  .lews  (iii.  1.) ;  and  that  Paul  was  his  beloved  brother  (ili.  15.)  ;  all 
wliicl)  circumstances  riuadrate  with  Peter.  In  like  manner,  the  coinci- 
dence of  style  and  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  which  exist  between 
the  second  and  third  epistles  of  Saint  John,  and  his  other  writings,  prove 
that  those  epistles  were  written  by  hiin.  nius  we  shall  be  able  to  account 
for  one  writer's  omitting  some  topics  and  expatiating  upon  others— as  Saint 
Mark's  silence  concerning  actions  honourable  to  Saint  Peter,  and  enlarging 
on  his  faults,  he  being  the  companion  of  the  latter,  and  writing  from  his 
information.  A  comparison  of  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
witli  that  of  Saint  Paul's  other  epistles,  will  show  that  he  was  the  author  of 
that  admirable  composition.' 

2.  In  order  to  eriter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writers,  especially  of  the  JVew  Testament,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  in  a  manner  identify  himself  with  them,  and  invest 
himself  with  their  affections  or  feelings  ;  and  also  familiarize 
himself  with  the  sentiments,  &c.  of  those  to  whom  the  different 
books  or  epistles  were  addressed,^ 

This  canon  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  well  in  the  investigation  of 
words  and  phrases  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  prayers  and  imprecations  related  or  contained  therein.  If 
thfe  assistance,  which  may  be  derived  from  a  carefiU  study  of  the  affections 
and  feelings  of  the  inspired  writers  be  disregarded  or  neglected,  it  will  be 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  erroneous  expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  Daily 
observation  and  experience  prove  how  much  of  its  energy  and  perspicuity 
familiar  discourse  derives  from  the  affections  of  the  speakers ;  and  also 
that  the  same  words,  when  pronounced  under  the  influence  of  dilferent 
emotions,  convey  very  dilferent  meanings.  Franzius  has  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  subject  in  the  examples  adduced  in  his  treatise  jDc 
Interpretatione  Sacra  Scripluroi ;  and  Franck  has  written  a  dislihct  essay 
on  the  same  topic,  which,  being  already  extant  in  our  language,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  abridge  in  this  place" 

IV.  Knowledge  of  the  Time  when  each  book  was  written 
sometimes  shows  the  reason  and  propriety  of  things  said  in  it.8 

Upon  this  principle,  the  solemn  adjuration  in  1  Thess.  v.  27., 
which  at  first  sight  may  seeno  unnecessary,  may  be  explained. 
It  is  probable  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read  in  every  as- 
sembly for  divine  worship.  Saint  Paul,  knowing  the  plenitude 
of  the  apostolic  commission,  now  demands  that  the  same  respect 
should  be  paid  to  his  writings  which  had  been  given  to  those  of 
the  ancient  prophets :  this,  therefore,  is  a  proper  direction  to  be 
inserted  in  the  frst  epistle  written  by  him ;  and  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  given,  suggests  an  argument  that  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  was  the  earliest  of  his  epistles.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  book  is  further  of  peculiar  importance 
in  order  to  understand  the  prophecies  and  epistles ;  for  not  only 
will  it  illustrate  several  apparently  obscure  particulars  in  a  pre- 
diction, but  it  will  also  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  to  confute  a  false 
application  of  such  prediction.  Grofius,  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Emperor  Caligula  was  the  ma7i  of  sin  and  Simon.Magus 
the  wicked  one,  foretold  in  the  second  chapter  of  that  epistle  ;  and 
has  fruitlessly  laboured  to  show  that  it  was  written  a.  d.  38  ;  but 
its  true  date,  a.  n.  53,  explodes  that  application,  as  also  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's hypothesis  that  Simon  Magus  was  the  ?na7i  of  sin,  and 
the  wicked  one, 

V.  Not  unfrequently,  the  consideration  of  the  Place,  \. 
Where  any  book  was  written;  or,  2.  Where  any  thing  was 

«  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  pp.  (11.)  (12.) 

'  This  topic  has  been  ably  proved  by  Braunius,  in  his  Commentarius  in 
Epistolam  ad  IlebrEeos,  pp.  10 — 21. ;  by  Prilius,  in  his  Introductio  in  Novum 
Testamentum,  cap.  iv.  §iii.  pp.  47,  48.,  and  by  Langius,  in  his  Commentatio 
de  Vita  et  Epistolas  Pauh,  p.  157.  Le  Clerc  has  some  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  same  subject,  in  his  ArsCritica,  pars  iii.  sect.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  372. 

6  Pritil  Introductio  ad  N.  Test.  p.  612.  Wetstein  de  Interpret.  Nov.  Test, 
pp.  149 — 156.  8vo.  edit.    Franckii  Pr.-clectiones  Ilermeneutica?,  p.  192. 

'  See  Mr.  .laques's  translation  of  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Beading  and 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  141 — 175.  8vo.  edit.  An  enlarged  edition  of 
this  essay  is  given  by  Franck  himself  in  his  Praelectiones  Hefmeneuticffl, 
pp.  193 — 250.  ;  to  which  Kambach  is  partly  indebted  for  his  chapter  De 


investigatione  Adfectuum.    Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  122—144.    See  also  Chla 
denius's  Instit.  Exeget.  pp.  25.  et  seq. ;  and  i.  T 
Sacr.  pp.  251—260. 


denius's  Instit.  Exeget.  pp.  25.  el  seq. ;  and 
~acr.  pp.  251—260. 
•  Iliunbach,  Instit.  Bcrm.  Sacr.  p.  116. 


E.  Pfeiifer's  Inst.  Herm 
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said  or  done,  will  materially  facilitate  its  historical  interpre- 
tation, especially  it'  ri!<rard  be  liaiJ,  3.  To  the  Nature  of  thk 
Plack,  and  the  customs  wliicli  ohtainod  there. 

1.  For  instance,  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Paul's  second  Epistle 
to  the  Thcssalonians  was  written,  shortly  after  the  first,  at  Co- 
rinth, and  not  at  Athens,  as  its  subscription  would  import,  from 
this  circumstance,  viz.  that  Timothy  and  Silvanus  or  Silas,  who 
Noined  him  in  his  first  letter,  were  still  willi  him,  and  joined  him  in 

Jie  second,  (('onipare  2  Tliess.  i.  1.  with  I  Thcss.  iii.  G.  and 
Acts  xviii.  1 — 5.)  And  as  in  this  epistle  he  desired  the  brctiiren  to 
pray  that  lie  mic(ht  bn  delivtreil  from  nnreasonablc.  and  -wicked 
men  (2  Thcss.  iii.  2.),  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  it  soon  after 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  at  Corinth,  in  which  they  dragged 
him  before  Clallio  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  accused  him  of 
persuading  men  to  xvorahip  contrary  to  the  law.  (Acts  xviii.  1.3.) 
But  this  consideration  of  "the  ])lace  where  a  book  was  written 
will  supply  us  with  one  or  two  observations  that  will  more  clearly 
illustrate  some  passages  in  the  same  epistle.  Thus  it  is  manifest 
from  2  Thess.  iii.  S.  that  Saint  Paul  could  appeal  to  his  own  per- 
sonal labours  for  his  subsistence  with  the  greater  confidence,  as 
ho  had  diligently  prosecuted  them  at  Corinth  (compare  Acts 
xviii.  3,  with  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  12,  13.)  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more 
examples,  it  is  clear,  from  2  Thess.  iii.  1, 2.,  that  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  experienced  more  difficulty  in  planting  a  Chris- 
tian church  at  Corinth  and  in  some  other  places,  than  he  did  at 
Thessalonica.  In  a  similar  manner,  numerous  beautiful  j)assagcs 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  will  be  more  fully  understood,  by 
knowing  that  they  were  written  at  Rome  during  his  first  cap- 
tivity. 

2.  Our  Lord's  admirable  discourse,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  so  many  disregarded,  is  said  (v. 
59.)  to  have  lieen  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  con- 
sequently in  a  public  place,  and  in  that  very  city  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  so  many  of  his  miracles.  And  it  is 
this  circumstance  of  place  which  so  highly  aggravated  the  malice 
and  unbelief  of  his  hearers.     (Compare  Matt.  xi.  2.3.) 

3.  The  first  Psalni  being  written  in  Palestine,  the  comparison 
(in  V.  4.)  of  the  ungodly  to  chalF  driven  away  by  the  wind  will 
become  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  threshing- 
floors  in  that  country  were  not  under  cover  as  those  in  our  modern 
bams  are,  but  that  they  were  formed  in  the  open  air,  without  the 
walls  of  cities,  and  in  lofty  situations,  in  order  that  the  wheat 
might  be  the  more  eftectually  separated  from  the  chaft"  by  the 
action  of  the  wind.  (See  Hosea  xiii.  3.)  In  like  manner,  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Arabian  desert,  through  which 
the  cliildren  of  Israel  journeyed,  is  necessary  to  the  correct  under- 
standing of  many  passages  in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  were  written  in  that  desert. 

VL  We  find  it  to  be  no  small  help  to  the  understanding 
of  ancient  profime  writings,  if  we  can  discover  the  Occasion 
on  which,  as  well  the  time  when,  they  were  penned  ;  and  for 
want  of  such  knowledge  many  passages  in  such  writings  are 
become  obscure  and  unintelligible.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (espe- 
cially in  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Apostolical  Epistles), 
tJie  right  understanding  of  the  design  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  their  phraseology,  is  most  essentially  promoted  by  a 
careful  observance  of  the  Occasion  upon  which  they  were 
Written. 

To  some  of  the  Psalms,  indeed,  there  is  prefixed  a  notice  of 
tlic  occasion  on  which  they  were  composed :  and,  by  comparing 
these  with  one  another,  and  with  the  sacred  history,  great  Ught 
may  be,  and  has  been,  thrown  upon  the  more  difficult  passages  ; 
and  the  meaning,  beauty,  and  energy  of  many  expressions  have 
been  set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  But  where  no  such  titles 
are  prefixed,  the  occasion  must  be  sought  from  internal  circum- 
stances. 

Psalm  xlii.  was  evidently  written  by  David,  when  he  was  in 
circumstances  of  the  deepest  affiiction  :  but  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom,  aided  by  Ahitho- 
phel,  who  had  deserted  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  as  related 
in  2  Sam.  xv.,  and  also  with  the  character  of  the  country  whither 


equal  beauty  and  propriety 

Vn.  Ancient  Sacred  and  Profane  History An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  that 

>  Dr.  Randolph  has  very  happily  elucidated  the  whole  of  the  forty-second 
Psalin,  from  an  investisation  of  the  occeision  from  internal  circumstances, 
ill  a  Dissertation,  at  Uie  end  of  vol.  i.  of  his  View  of  Christianity,  &c. 
Oxfoid,  178i.  8vo. 


of  the  Moahites, Ammonites,  Philistinof?,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  BahylnniMns,  lVrsi;ins,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  other  ancient  nations,  is  rf  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  iiistorical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  :  for,  as  the  Jewish 
people  were  connected  with  those  nations,  cither  in  a  hostile 
or  in  a  pacific  manner,  the  knowledge  of  their  history,  customs, 
arts,  atid  literature,  becomes  liie  more  interesting ;  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding  they  were 
forl'.idden  to  have  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  did  never 
tlielcss  borrow  and  adopt  some  of  their  institutions.  More 
particularly,  regsrdless  of  the  severe  prohibitions  delivered 
!)y  Moses  and  the  prophets  against  idolatry,  how  many  idols 
did  they  borrow  from  the  Gentiles  at  dithrent  times,  previ- 
ously to  the  great  Babylonish  captivity,  and  associate  them 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  !  Their  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  especially  witii  the  Phce- 
nicians,  was  very  considerable  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  almost  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  Moabites, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  until  tliey  were  finally  conquered, 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  and  liabylotuans. 
Further,  the  prophets,  in  their  denunciations  or  predictions, 
not  only  address  their  admonitions  and  threatenings  to  the 
Israelites  and  Jews,  but  also  frequently  accost  foreign  nations, 
whom  they  menace  with  destruction.  The  writings  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Exekiel  contain  very  numerous  predictions 
relative  to  the  heathen  nations,  which  would  be  utterly  unin- 
telligible without  the  aid  of  profane  history.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  divisions  of  time  and  forms  of 
government  that  obtained  at  different  periods,  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
merely. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  history  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions of  Asia  becomes  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity  and  confusion  as  to  require  no  small 
labour  before  we  can  extricate  it  from  tlie  trammels  of  fable, 
and  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certainty.  As  the  histories  of 
ancient  Egypt  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
and  other  authors,  our  knowiedge  of  the  earliest  state  of  that 
country  (which  is  sufficiently  confused  and  intricate)  can 
only  be  derived  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  some  other 
Greek  writers,  who  cannot  always  be  depended  on.  The 
writings  of  Sanchoniatho,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  the  works  of  Histia^us,  and  other  Phoe- 
nician historians,  have  long  since  perished ;  and,  for  our 
accounts  of  the  Assyrians,  recourse  must  chiefly  be  had  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  as  no  confidence  whatever  can  be 
placed  in  the  narrations  of  Ctesias,  whose  fidelity  and  veracity 
have  justly  been  questioned  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Plu- 
tarch. The  history  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Idumjeans, 
Philistines,  and  otner  petty  neighbouring  nations,  who  had 
no  historians  of  their  own,  is  involved  in  equal  obscurity ; 
for  the  little  that  is  known  of  them,  with  certainty,  we  are 
exclusively  indebted  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  sources,  therefore,  of  that  historical  knowledge,  which 
is  so  essential  to  an  inteq)rcter  of  the  Sacred  W  ritings,  are, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  next  the 
works  of  Josephus  and  profane  authors.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  tiiat  where  the  latter  speak  of  the  Jews,  they 
wilfully  misrepresent  them,  as  is  done  by  Justin  and  Tacitus. 
With  a  view  to  reconcile  these  various  contradictions,  and  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  thus  interposed  by  the  uncertainty 
of  ancient  profane  history,  various  learned  men  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  employed  themselves  in  digesting  the  remains 
of  ancient  history,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Scriptures,  in 
order  to  illustrate  them  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  Con- 
nections of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  by  Drs.  Shuckford, 
Prideaux,  and  Russell,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  are 


particularly  worthy  of  notice.^ 
VIII.  Chronolog 


OGY,  or  the  science  of  computing  and  ad- 
justing periods  of  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards 
understanding  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  it 


David  fled,  we  shall  have  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  that  psahn,    """^'f="-<^""'"J^  ^"^  .u^wui.c<»i  u..t^  o    u^v  i^iuie,  noi  on  y  as  u 

which  will  elucidate  it  with  eqtlal  beauty  and  propriety.'    ^        H  "^^'^f  "^^  7 fj  ""  L^'^c  i,^nTl°I ^'^^^^"^"^^^^"ts  therem 

recorded,  but  likewise  as  It  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  of  the  prophecies.  Chronology  is  furthei 
of  service  to  the  biblical  critic,  as  it  sometimes  leads  to  the 
discovery  and  correction  of  mistakes  in  numbers  and  dates, 


a  An  accoimt  of  their  valuable  works  is  given  in  the  BrsLioGiiAFHiCAL 
Appsndix  to  Vol.  n. 
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[Part  II.  Book  I 


As  considerable  dif- 
Hebrow  .Scriptures, 


which  have  crept  into  particular  texts. 
ferences  exist  in  the  ciironology  of  the 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuajjint  version,  and  Jo 
sephus,  diiTerent  learned  men  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
investiri^ation  of  these  difficuUies,  and  have  communicated 
the  result  of  thiir  researches  in  elaborate  systems.  Some 
one  of  these,  after  examining  their  various  claims,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  have  constantly  at  hand.  The  principal  systems 
of  Chronology  are  those  of  Cappel,  Vossius,  Archbishop 
Usher,  Bedford,  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Hales;  of  which^  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  the  Uiblioguaphical  Appendix  to  the 
second  Volume. 

IX.  A  knowledcrc  of  Biblical  Antiquities  (including  the 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natural 
History,  Coins,  Medals,  and  other  ancient  remains,  and 
Philosophy,  Learning  and  Philosophical  Sects,  Manners, 
Customs,  and  private  Life,  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
mentioned  in  the  Bible)  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  sacred  volume. 

1.  What  the  peculiar  rites,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews  and  other  nations  actually  were,  that  are  either 
alluded  to  or  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  study  of  their  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Civil  State  ;  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which,  all 
interpretation  must  be  both  defective  and  imperfect. 

If,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning,  or  correctly  appre- 
hend the  various  beauties,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  it 
be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  prevailed — the  powers  of  magistrates — modes  of 
executing  the  laws — the  punishments  of  criminals — tributes  or 
other  duties  imposed  on  subjects — their  military  affairs — sacred 
rites  and  festivals — private  life,  manners,  and  amusements — 
commerce,  measures,  and  weights,  &c.  &c. — how  much  greater 
difficulties  will  be  interposed  in  his  way,  who  attempts  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  without  a  knowledge  of  these  topics  !  For,  as  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  oriental  people  are  widely  diti'erent 
from  those  of  the  western  nations  ;  as,  further,  their  sacred  rites 
differ  most  essentially  from  every  thing  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  as  the  Jews  in  particular,  from  the  simplicity  of 
tlieir  language,  have  drawn  very  numerous  metaphors  from  the 
works  of  nature,  from  the  ordinary  occupations  and  arts  of  life, 
from  religion  and  things  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  from  their 
national  history  ; — there  are  many  things  recorded,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  must  appear  to  Europeans  either 
obscure,  unintelligible,  repulsive,  or  absurd,  unless,  forgetting  our 
own  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  we  transport  our- 
selves in  a  manner  to  the  East,  and  diligently  study  the  customs, 
whether  political,  sacred,  or  civil,  which  obtained  there.  In  the 
second  volume  of  this  work,  the  author  has  attempted  to  compress 
the  most  important  facts  relative  to  biblical  antiquities. 

2.  With  regard  to  Coins,  Medals,  and  other  Ancient 
Remains,  considered  as  a  source  of  interpretation,  a  few 
remarks  and  illustrations  may  be  here  introduced.  The 
examples  given  in  pp.  88 — 92.  supra,  as  collateral  testimo- 
nies to  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers,  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  so  many  elucidations  of  the  passages  there 
referred- to.  Two  or  three  additional  instances  shall  now  be 
subjoined,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  important  herme- 
neutical  aid,  which  may  be  derived  from  these  remains  of 
ancient  art. 

1 .  Acts  xi.  26.    It  came  to  pass  that the  disciples  were 

called  (^XpyifxxTirai)  Christians,  first  in  Antioch. 

Commentators  and  critics  are  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  appellation  Christian.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  first 
Invented  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  was  fixed  upon  the  disciples  of 
Clirist  as  a  stigma  of  reproach.  In  confirmation  of  tliis  opinion,  they  refer 
to  Acts  xJTvi.  28.  and  1  Pet.  iv.  16.  Others  imagine,  that  the  Christians 
themselves  assumed  this  appellation.  Others,  witli  more  propriety,  con- 
ceive that  it  was  given  to  them  by  divine  appointment,  or  by  an  oracle  from 
God.  In  every  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament  (with  purhaps  one 
exception  only),  where  the  word  Tiptt.u-xTi^'j,  occurs,  as  well  as  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,'  it  uniformly  means  being  warned  by  a  divine  oracle  ;  and 
•when  we  consider,  that  it  had  been  predicted  by  Isaiah  (Ixii.  2.)  that  the 
future  church  should  be.  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  shall  name,  we  shall  be  justified  in  adopting  the  third  interpretation, 
and  render  the  passage  thus  -.—And  the  disciples  were  called  Christians 
by  divine  appointment  first  at  Antioch."^    The  correctness  of  this  inter- 


«  See  Bid's  Lexicon  in  LXX.  voce  Xp>i/icxTi(^M. 

»  The  place  where  this  divine  appellation  was  given  to  the  disciples  of 

Christ  is  too  important  to  be  altogether  passed  by.    It  was at  Antioch, 

the  metropolis  of  Syria,  at  that  time  pre-eminent  for  the  splendour  of  its 
edifices,  and  the  riches,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants;  and  in 
tliis  seemingly  little  circumstance  we  may  recognise  an  additional  triumph 
of  the  Gospel,  that  that  venerable  naine,  which  obliges  every  one  who  bears 
it  to  depai-t  from  all  iniquitjr  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.),  should  have  commenced  in  a 
city  where  every  kind  of  iniquity  prevailed.    Furtlier,  it  was  at  Antioch  in 


prelatioii  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  fact,  that  the  verb  yi('.f.-j.Ti'^i^  is 
usfd  in  this  sense  among  Greek  wniers,  and  is  especially  uiidersiood  coa 
c(!rniMg  the  inanifeslatioii  of  llie  Jicalhen  gods,  in  wliicli  responses  were 
given  to  those  who  coiisulte<i  them  ;  but  also  by  tlie  fact  of  its  occurring  on 
an  ancient  votive  tablet  found  ut  Rome,  wliiuli  was  formerly  seen  in  tho 
temiile  of  A^HCulapius,  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber:  from  which  the  following 
passages  are  selected: — 

attais  tais  h.mepaij:  rAini 

TINI  TXtAlil   EXPHMAT/i;EN  (i  ©rCj). 

In  those  days  (the  god)  divinely  answered  (or  gave  an  oracular  response 
to),  one  Gaius,  a  blind  man. 

AOTKtP.I  nArrPITIKf!!.... 
EXPHMATI1.ENO  WEOi;. 

The  God  divinelv  answered Luciu.s,  who  laboured  under  a  pleu' 

risy.3 

2.  John  xi.   19.     ^yMXiubuTAy  np02   TA2  DEPI  Ma/)9-otK  «« 

Ttie  expressions,  "  ?rspi  tiv»,  and  oi  au<fi  nvx,  are  usf-d  by  the  best 
Greek  writers  for  the  persons  themselves  :  the  same  mode  of  construction 
obtains  in  tliis  passage  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  is  correctly  rendered 
in  our  authorized  version,  7'hey  came  to  Martha  and  Mary.  The  same 
ex[)ression  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Olbiopolis :  Eiii  APXONtos 
MAPKOX     OTAinoT     lirPPOI      APVHXOT,     OI     II  E  P  I     lI0i:EIAHN 

ZHwor  TO  r  atoponomoi,  KOTNOi;  A&jHNAiot,  &c.  That  is,  during 
tlio  archonship  of  Marcus  lUpius  Pyrrhus  [ihe  son  of]  Arseclius,  the  Ago- 
rononini  (or  inspectors  of  markets)  Poseides  the  son  of  Zethus  for  the  lliird 
time,  Kunus  (the  son  of]  Atlienaeus,  ic.  &c.* 

3.  Acts  xix.  35.  Commentators  have  been  much  perplexed 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  Ifj.y.fjia'Tiui,  or  Town-clerk  of 
Ephcsus. 

As  the  Ephesians  wereat  this  time  solemnizing  games  in  honour  of  Diana 
(whose  celebrated  temple  was  erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the 
the  cities  of  Asia)  un  icr  the  presidency  of  the  Asiarchs,  that  is,  principal 
olRccrs  or  high-priests  chosen  by  the  commut)ity  of  Asia  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  rp^.u^.-sTEuj  was  a  person  of  greater  authority 
than  the  clerk  or  recorder  of  Ephesus.  Domninus,  an  ancient  author, 
cited  by  the  chronologer  Malelas  (who,  being  a  native  of  Ephesus,  could 
not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  public  transactions  of  his  own  cily),  relates 
that,  besides  the  Syriarch,  there  were  the  Alylarch,  who  rrpresentcd 
Jupiter,  the  rpait^rtrtu;,  who  represented  Apollo,  and  the  Antphitales,  who 
represented  Mercury  ;  and  that  suitable  honours  were  paid  to  them  by  all 
the  people.  Apuleiuss  also  states,  that  a  Yu/x.ftxrt\iq  presided  over  certain 
sacred  rites  in  Egypt.  Tlie  presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  the  rpx//,uxT<v;i- 
of  Ephesus  was  not  a  civil  officer,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  a  sacred 
officer ;  and  this  presumption  is  converted  into  certainty  by  the  fact  that, 
among  the  various  coins  of  that  city,  which  are  still  extBnt,  tliere  ara 
several  containing  the  names  of  persons  who  bore  the  title  of  APXIEPEI  i;, 
rPAMMATETj;,  or,  High  Priest-Scribe,  particularly  one  which  was  struck 
during  the  triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Antliony,  and  Lepidus  (no  very  long 
time  before  the  transaction  related  in  Acts  xix.),  which  has  the  following 
inscription  : — 

APXIEPETS  rPAM  TAATKHN  EXeYKPATHS  E^EiiaN. 

Glaucon  Eiithycrates,  the  High  Priest-Scribe  of  the  Ephesians.'' 

Now,  as  this  officer  was  the  representative  of  Apollo,  who  could  be  more 
proper  to  address  the  infuriated  populace,  or  more  likely  to  have  weight 
and  influence  with  them,  and  the  force  of  an  oracle  in  what  he  said  to  them, 
than  that  officer  to  whom  they  paid  the  honours  due  to  Apollo  7^  The  good 
sense  of  his  address,  and  the  happy  effect  it  produced  upon  the  Ephesian 
populace,  confirm  this  conclusion. 

It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  many  additional  instances,  in  which  Ihe 
comparatively  untried  application  of  coins  and  inscriptiona  is  calculated  to 
elucidate  particular  words  and  forms  of  expression  in  the  New  Testament : 
but  the  preceding  instances  may  suffice  ;  and  the  student  wiio  is  desirous 
of  prosecuting  this  subject  further  will  find  auiple  materials  in  the  publica- 
tions of  Bishop  Miinter,  already  cited. 

'  In  the  application  of  Biblical  Antiquities  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  it  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  we  should  be  guided  by  the  exercise  of  a  sober  and  cautious 
judgment,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  correct  taste  ;  lest  we  ascrilw 
to  the  in-spired  authors  sentiments  which  perhaps  never  entered 
their  minds,  or  imagine  customs  which  never  had  any  existence. 
From  this  mistake,  that  acute  biblical  critic,  and  most  diligent 
investigator  of  oriental  manners  and  customs,  Michaelis,  is  not 
exempt. 

In  Prov.  X.  14.  we  read,  'Wise  men  lay  up  hioicledge,  that  is,  treasure  it 
up,  and  reserve  it  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it :  but  the  mouth 
of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction ;  such  a  one  is  always  talking,  and  seldom 


Svria,  and  not  Rome  in  Italy  ;  and  this  circumstance  annihilates  Ihe  prond 
pretensions  of  that  corrupt  section  of  the  universal  professing  Christian 
church,  which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  history  and  fact, 
arrogantly  assumes  to  be  the  mother  and  misti'ess  of  all  the  churches  of 
Christ. 

3  Gruteri  Thesaurus  Inscriptiontmi,  p.  Ixxi.  Munteri  Symbolte  ad  Inter- 
pretationem  Nov.  Test,  ex  Marmoribus,  in  Misc.  Hafniensia,  vol.  i.  part  I. 
pp.  8,  9.  The  oracular  responses  above  mentioned  were  given  in  the 
temple  of  ^Esculapius,  in  the  night-time,  and  for  the  most  part  to  pcrsoria 
while  asleep. 

«  Miinter,  Symbote,  p.  23.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  tl^ 
reading  txs-  Trspi  Mxp^xv  xai  Mxpixv  is  not  fully  established.  Tlie  Codex 
Bezae  omits  the  words  tx;  jrspi,  and  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Ephremi, 
Regius  62  >i  (Stephani  8.),  and  Colbertinus,  simply  read  'rput  t>)v  Map  Jkv  x«< 
M.xfixv  to  Martha  and  Mary ;  and  the  Syriac  version  has  only  the  named 
of  the  two  sisters.  Miinter,  ibid.  Winer's  Grammar  to  the  New  Test. 
p.  54. 

s  Joan.  Malela,  p.  374,  &c.     Cited  in  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i,  p.  305. 

6  In  Milesia  undccima  cited  by  Basnage,  Annal.  vol.  i.  p.  673.  Biscoe,  a 
306. 

'  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Nummaria?,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  col.  &&. 

»  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  306i 
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opens  bis  mouth  but  it  proves  a  present  mischief  to  himself  anrl  others. 
By  clidriuini;  Uic  points  in  tlie  latter  clause  ol  tliis  verse,  Mii:haelis  reads :  the 
Vioulh  uf  Iki'.J'uulisli  is  as  a  cen-ier  near  at  hand  (Ihurihu  uni  proni/i'/uum) ; 
anil  he  illustrates  this  cxprcBsion  by  the  oriental  custom  of  olluring  per- 
fumes to  a  guest,  which  (it  is  well  known)  is  an  intiiiiaiion  to  him  that  it  is 
time  for  him  to  depart.  The  sense  which  this  profound  schnbir  puts  upon 
the  pas.sajfe  is  as  (iiUows  :  the  foolish  man  alienates  everyone  from  him  by 
his  silly  and  insipid  discourses.  Is  not  this  torturing  words,  and  ascribing' 
to  the  sacred  petunan  an  allusion  which  he  never  designed  to  uiake7> 

But,  more  particularly, 

(1.)  IVe  shouldinvestiffute  the  laws,  opinions,  and  principles 
of  those  nations  amonq-  -whom  the  Hebrews  resided  for  a  long 
time,  or  with  whom  they  held  a  close  intercourse,  arid  from 
whom  it  is  probable  they  received  some  of  them. 

From  the  long  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  it  has  been 
eonjectured  by  some  leiirncd  men  that  they  derived  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  institutions  from  the  Egyptians :  but  this 
hypothesis  appears  untenable,  to  its  full  extent,  the  Lsraelites 
being  separated  from  the  Egyptians  by  their  pastoral  habit.";, 
which  rendered  them  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.  At 
the  same  tiuie,  from  their  having  passed  four  hundred  years 
in  that  country,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  derived  sotne^  things 
from  their  oppressors.    A  few  instances  will  elucidate  this  remark. 

1.  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  the  judges  are  represented  as  holy 
persons,  and  as  silting  in  the  place  of  .lehovah.'  The  li^yptians  ngarded 
their  sovereigns  in  this  light.*  llinco  Michaeli.s,  lo  whom  we  are  inJ-bled 
for  this  fact,  conjectures  that  the  Israeliles  just  on  their  exit  fri' 'J  ,  gypi, 
called  their  rulers  ffods,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  also  in  the  common  '""kuage 
of  their  laws  (see  Exod.  xxi.  6.),  where  the  wurd  judges  is,  in  IhC  "i  iginal 
Hebrew,  gods.*    Again,  agriculture  was  the  ba.-^is  of  the  wholtf  Mosaic 

Eolity  ;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Jewish  10(?islator 
orrowed  the  principle  on  which  his  polily  was  thus  founded  :  tliougli  Indeed 
we  find,  that  the  state  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  accidentally  established 
on  a  similar  plan.*  The  priests,  and  especially  the  Levites,  united  the  pro- 
fession of  ministers  of  ri  ligion  with  that  of  literati  among  the  Jews,  in  Ihc 
same  manner  as  the  Egyptian  priests  had  partitioned  literature  among 
themselves,  so  that  their  institution  was  wholly  Egyptian  in  its  origin.'  And, 
Jo  mention  no  further  instances  of  this  kind,  the  molten  calf  which  the 
Israelites  required  of  Aaron  seems  to  have  been  an  e.vact  resemblance  of 
the  celebrated  Egyptian  god  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
an  ox.» 

2.  At  a  subsequent  period,  during  their  captivity,  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  imbibed  the  absurd  notion  of  the  Persians,  that  there  were  two 
supreme  beings,  an  evil  and  a  good  one,  representing  light  and  darkness  ; 
and  that  according  to  the  ascendency  of  one  or  other  of  these,  good  and 
happiness  prevailed  among  men,  or  evil  and  misery  abounded.  Such,  at 
least,  was  tlie  absurd  opinion  held  by  the  person  to  whom  Isaiah  addressed 
his  proi)hecy  (oh.  xlv.),  and  which  he  refutes  in  the  most  significant  and 
pointed  manner.' 

3.  In  our  Saviour's  time  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  was  cultivated  by  the 
Jews,  who  adopted  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some  of  their  most  eminent  phi- 
lo.sophers.  The  Pharisees,  it  was  well  known,  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  soul :  but  it  appears  from  Joscjjhus,  that  their  notion  of  such  inunor- 
tality  was  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis. ><>  From  the  Pharisees  this 
tenet  was  generally  received  by  the  Jewish  people;  and,  notwithiHanding 
the  benefit  derived  from  hearing  the  discourses  and  conversations  of  our 
Lord,  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  some  of  his  disciples. 

(2.)  JTe  must  take  care  not  to  ascribe  comparatively  modern 
rites  and  customs  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

From  not  attending  to  this  rule,  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  those  Christian 
doctors  who  huve  impliiMtly  f)Uowed  them,  have  caused  nimh  perplexity 
in  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  liaving  altribuleil  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  rites 
ami  ceremonies  that  did  not  exi.st  till  later  times  ;  and,  from  not  distinguish- 
ing the  ditferent  ages,  they  have  consequently  confounded  ancient  manners 
and  customs  with  those  which  are  of  modern  date.  The  Tahnudists.  and 
other  Jewish  writers,  should  not  be  consulted  without  the  greatest  caution  ; 
for,  living  as  they  did  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  they 
not  only  were  iuiperl'ectly  acquainted  with  it,  but  they  likewise  contradict 
each  other,  as  well  as  Josephus  and  Philo,  authors  every  way  more  worthy 
of  confidence,  as  being  contemjiorary  with  that  event;  not  uufrequently 


«  Bauer,  Ilcrmenoutica,  Sacra,  p.  275. 

»  Thai  all  the  Hebrew  institutions  were  of  Egyptian  origin  Is  an  hypo- 
thesis now  geni-rally  abandoned,  since  the  able  refutation  of  it  by' the 
learned  Herman  Witsius,  in  his  jEgyptiaca  (Aiustelodami,  lGt>6,  4to.),  and 
in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  toui.  i.  pp.  429.  et  seq. 

»  Deul.  i.  17.  and  xix.  17. 

•  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  c.  90.  "From  this  cause"  (viz.  gratitude  to 
benefactors,  among  whom  they  reckoned  such  animals  as  were  peculiarly 
useful  to  the  country,  and  held  them  sacred)  "the  Egyptians  seem  so  to 
reverence  their  kings,  and  hutnbly  to  address  them  as  if  thei/ icere  guds. 
They  even  believe  that  it  is  not  without  the  peculiar  care  of  Providence 
that  tlicy  arrive  at  supreme  power ;  and  that  those,  who  have  the  will  and 
the  power  to  perform  deeds  of  the  greatest  beneficence,  are  partakers  of 
toe  divine  nature." 

•  Michaclis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
1  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  2'>5. 

•  Schumacher,  De  Cultu  Animalium  infer  .^Igyptios  et  JudacosCommen- 
tatio,  pp.  40—47.  Our  learned  countryman,  Spencer,  in  his  work  l)e  I.egi- 
bus  Hebra!orum,  and  Michaelis,  in  his  commentaries  above  cited,  have 
shown,  in  many  additional  examples,  the  striking  resendilance  between 
many  of  the  institutions  of  the  Israelites  and  those  of  the  Egyptians. 

9  Vitringa,  and  Lowth,  on  Isaiah  xlv.  7. 

to  Josephus,  De  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  14.  and  Antiq.  lib.  xvili.  c.  1. 
5  3.  The  Pharisees  held  that  every  soul  was  immortal,  but  that  only  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  while  the  souls  of  bad 
men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment.  At  first  sinht,  this  account  ayipears 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxiv.  15.) :  but  the  repugnance 
Is  easily  obviated,  when  it  is  considered  that  Josephus  is  speaking  of  the 
Pharisees  only,  but  the  apostle  of  the  Jews  in  general,  and  of  himself  in 
particular 
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indeed  do  they  contradict  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and,  indulging  their 
own  speculations,  they  produce  commentaries  which  are  truly  ridiculous. 
The  nece.swary  consequence  is,  that  those  learned  men,  who  have  iuipli- 
cilly  followed  the  Talmudists,  have  been  precipitated  into  various  errors. 
From  these  mistakes,  not  oven  Rrland  and  Ikenius  are  exempt — two  of  the 
best  writers,  perhajis,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation  of 
Jewish  anli(inilies.'i 

(3.)  Lastly,  our  knowledge  of  biblical  antiquities  must  b« 
derived  from  pure  sources. 

The  fir.st  and  most  important  source  Is  unquestionably  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  the  careful  collation  of  which  will  enable  us  to  collect  accounts 
of  the  modes  of  living  which  obtained  among  the  ancient  Jews.  Much  light 
will  further  be  obtained  into  Ihc  slate  of  Jewish  affairs,  from  consiiliing  iho 
a|)ocryphal  books,  among  which  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  particu- 
larly valuable.  To  these  may  bo  added  the  writings  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  the  Talmudists.  Further,  a  judicious  comparison  of  Ihe  notions  Iha. 
obtained  among  ancient,  and  comparatively  uncultivated  nations,  witli  those 
entertained  by  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  will,  from  Iheir  similitude,  enable  us 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  many 
pleasing  illustrations  of  patriarchal  life  and  manners  may  be  obtained  liy 
roinpiu'ing  Ihe  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  with  Ihe  accounts  given  by 
MoseiT  The  Iliifd,  for  instance,  illuslrates  Abr.iham's  manner  of  dividing 
the  .sacrifice."  The  patriarchal  hosj)itality  is  (■imilar  to  that  described  in  the 
Odyssey."  How  early  a  belief  in  the  ininiKlry  of  angels  oblaineil  among  tlic 
heaiheii  nations,  is  evident  from  comparing  the  account  of  Hesiod'*  wiili 
that  of  Mo.ses;'*  and  it  furnishes  an  additional  proof  lo  Uie  many  others 
which  have  been  collected  by  learned  men,  to  show  that  all  the  knowlcilge 
of  the  ancients  was  traditionally  derived,  though  willi  innumerable  corrup- 
tion!?, froui  the  Hebrews. 

Finally,  if  to  these  sources  we  add  an  acquaintance  with  Ihe  modem  cus- 
toms and  manners  which  prevail  in  the  East,  as  they  are  related  by  travel- 
lers of  approved  character,  we  shall  have  a  sure  and  easy  access  lo  the 
knowledge  of  sacred  antiquities :  for,  as  the  Orientals,  from  iheir  tenacious 
adherence  to  old  usages,  are  not  likely  to  differ  ir.aterially  from  llieir 
ancestors,'*  we  have  no  very  great  reason  to  be  apprehensive,  from  com- 
paring Ihe  manners,  &;c.  of  the  modern  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East,  with  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  we  should 
attribute  customs  to  them  which  never  obtained  among  them.  Where, 
indeed,  any  new  usage  does  exist  among  Ihe  Orientals,  it  may  be  discovered 
without  much  difiiculty  by  men  of  learning  and  penetration.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  a  little  facilitateil  by  Ihe  perusal  of 
the  voyages  and  travels  of  those  who  have  explored  the  East.  Among  these 
valuable  contributors  to  the  promotion  of  Biblical  science,  the  names  of 
D'Arvieux,  Rtauidrell,  Thompson,  Chardin,  Shaw,  HasselquisI,  I'ocock, 
Niebuhr,  Se^TOn,  Ur.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Lord  Valcntia,  Walpole,  Ouseley, 
Morier,  Liiilit,  Russel,  Chateaubriand,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Belzoni, 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowetl,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  and  others,  are 
justly  celebrated:  but  as  many  of  their  works  are  voluminous  and  costly, 
various  writers  have  judiciously  applied  Ihemselves  lo  selecting  and 
arranging  the  most  material  passages  of  their  travels,  which  are  calculated 
to  9luciilale  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  this  department  of  sacred  literature, 
the  compilations  of  Harmer,  Border,  and  Ihe  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  are  particularly  distinguished.  Of  these  works,  as  well  as  of 
the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  the  reader  will  find  a  notice  in 
the  BibliocraphicalAppendi.x  to  the  second  Volume. 

3.  Intimately  connected  with  history  and  chronology  is  an- 
cient Geographv,  especially  that  of  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
bouring- countries  ;  the  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  universally 
confessed,  tends  to  illustrate  almost  innumerable  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  principal  sources  of  sacred  geography  are 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  other 
writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  different  countries  mentioned 
in  the  Bil)le;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  voyages  and 
travels  of  Chardin,  Seetzen,'' and  others,  mentioned  above, 
who  have  explored  the  East,  and  whose  narratives  contain 
many  very  happy  elucidations  of  the  physical  and  political 
geography  of  the  Bible. — These  sources  have  been  diligently 
consulted  by  most  of  the  learned  men  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  illustration  of  this  important  topic.  The 
principal  works  on  sacred  Geography  are  those  oi  Bochart, 
Michaelis,  Spanheim,  Reland,  and  Wells.'^ 

4.  Next  to  History  and  Geography,  Genealogy  holds  at\ 
important  place  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The 
evidences  of  Christianity  cannot  be  correctly,  if  at  all  under- 

n  Sclmlzii  Compendium  Archffiologiae  Hcbraicae,  Prolegomena,  p.  xvii. 
Bauer,  Hcrm.  Sacr.  n,  270. 

'»  Homeri  Uias,  lilt.  i.  v.  4G0,  461.  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  9,  10.  Mr. 
TroUope  has  happily  applied  the  Homeric  expressions  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  about  four  hundred  instances,  in  his  valuable  edition  of 
Homer  with  English  Notes.     London,  lfi27,  2  vols.  Svo. 

'3  Gen.  xviii.  6—8.  compared  with  the  Odyssey,  lib.  xiv.  v.  71—70.  419 
—130. 

1*  Opera  ct  Dies,  lib.  i.  v.  130—136.  >»  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2. 

«•  "The  manners  of  the  East," — it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  modern  oriental  travellers,— "amidst  all  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  religion,  are  still  tiio  same.  They  are  living  impressions  from  an 
original  mould ;  anil,  at  every  step,  some  object,  some  idiom,  some  dress, 
or  some  custom  of  common  life,  reminds  the  traveller  of  ancient  times; 
and  confirms,  above  all,  Ihe  beauty,  Ihe  accuracy,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
language  and  history  of  the  Bible."  Morier's  Second  Journey  through 
Persia.    Pref^.  viii. 

'■>  The  result  of  M.  Seetzen's  researches,  which  were  undertaken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Palestine  Association  for  investigating  the  present  slate 
of  the  Holy  Land,  was  published  in  a  thin  quarto  tract,  entitled  "A  brief 
Account  of  the  Countries  adjoining  Ihe  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  .Jordan,  and 
the  Dead  .Sea."  Bath  and  London,  iSlO.  Slany  places  in  Palestine,  particu- 
larly beyond  the  Jordan,  which  are  in  great  d^ree  unknown,  are  satisfac- 
torily described  in  this  little  tract. 

i«  The  writings  of  the  above  noticed  geographers  and  travellers  hare 
been  consulted  for  the  Summary  of  BibUcal  Geography  and  AnUquities, 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Work. 
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stood,  unless  the  wenenlogy  of  the  Messiah,  and  Wu  dosccnt 
from  Abraham  and  David,  be  distinctly  traced.  This  is 
obvious  from  the  prophecies,  which,  a<res  before  his  advent, 
determined  tlie  line  of  his  descent;  and  left  nothincr  to  chance 
or  imposture  on  the  important  subject  of  the  promised  seed, 
that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  "  bruise  the  serpent's  head," 
and  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself,  once  offered,  was  to  make 
a  full  and  perfect  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Many  neat  genealogical  tables  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
earlier  and  larger  editions  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  treatises  on  this  subject  are  noticed  in  the  Bibliogra- 
phical Appendix. 

5.  Of  equal  importance  with  either  of  the  preceding  branches 
of  knowledge  is  Natural  History  ;  by  which  alone  many, 
otherwise  mjscure,  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  explained. 
Thus,  frequent  direct  mention  is  made  of  animals,  trees, 
plants,  and  precious  stones;  sometimes  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses sentiments  either  in  allusion  to,  or  by  metaphors  tffken 
from,  some  fact  in  natural  history  ;  and  sometimes  characters 
are  described  in  allusion  to  natural  objects ;  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  these,  we  cannot  perceive  the  nature  of  the 
characters  intended.  Much  information  concerning  this  im- 
portant topic  may  be  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  oriental 
travellers  already  mentioned,  and  especially  those  of  Shaw, 
Russell,  Hasselquist,  Forskal,  and  Niebuhr.  The  most 
successful  investigations  of  this  interesting  topic  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Bochart,  Celsius,  Scheuchzer,  Pro- 
fessor Paxton,  and  especially  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

6.  Lastly,  in  perusing  the  sacred  volume,  the  attentive 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  allusions  to  Philosophi- 
cal Notions  and  Sects,  as  well  as  to  certain  branches  of 
learning,  which  Avere  cultivated  by  the  nations  or  people 
therein  mentioned :  it  is  impossible  fully  to  apprehend  the 
force,  propriety,  and  beauty  of  these  allusions^j^rithout  a 
knowledge  of  the  notions,  &c.  referred  to.  A  short  sketch 
of  the  principal  Jewish  sects  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  work ;  but  the  only  writer,  to  the  best  of  the  author's 
recollection,  who  has  discussed  this  subject  in  a  separate 
treatise,  is  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Professor  Buddeus", 
in  his  Introdudio  ad  Historiam  Philosophise  Ilcbrasorum,  Hubs, 
1720,  8vo. ;  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself.  The 
philosophical  notions  which  obtained  among  the  Jews  are 
also  incidentally  treated  in  most  of  the  larger  commentaries, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  those  works  which  profess  to  be 
Introductions  to  the  Bible. 


§  9.  ON  commentaries. 

I.  Differeni  classes  of  Commentaries, — \l.J\^ature  of  Scholia. — 
III.  Commentaries. — IV.  J\fodern  versions  a7>d paraphrases. 
—V.  Homilies. — Yl.Collections  of  observations  on  Holy  Writ. 
—VII.  The  utility  and  advantage  of  Coinmentaries. — VIII. 
Design  to  be  kept  in  view,  when  consulting  them. — IX.  Rales 
for  consulting  Commentaries  to  the  best  advantage. 

I.  The  labours  of  expositors  and  commentators  have  been 
divided  into  various  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
different  works  ;  for,  although  few  confine  themselves  to  one 
method  of  interpretation,  exclusively,  yet  each  generally  has 
some  predominant  character,  by  which  he  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished.    Thus,  some  are, 

1.  Wholly  Spiritual  or  Figurative ;  as  Coccciua,  and  those 
foreign  commentators  who  have  followed  his  untenable  system, 
viz.  that  the  Scripture  is  every  where  to  be  taken  in  the  fullest 
sense  it  will  admit ;  and  in  our  own  country,  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Haw- 
ker, and  some  minor  writers. 

2.  Literal  and  Critical ;  such  are  Ainsworth,  Wetstein,  Dr. 
Blayney,  Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby,  Calmet,  Chais, 
Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Wall,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  others. 

3.  Wholly  Practical;  as  Musculus,  Zuingle,  Baxter,  Henry, 
Ostervald,  Dr.  Fawcett,  the  "  Reformer's  Bible,  &c.  &c. 

4.  Those  who  unite  critical,  philological,  and  practical  obser- 
vations :  such  are  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Dodd,  Bishop  Mant  and 
Dr.  D'Oyly,  Poole,  Scott,  M.  Martin,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benson, 
&c.  on  the  entire  Bible,  and  the  paraphrases  of  Pyle,  and  of  Mr. 
Orton,  on  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  S. 
Clarke  and  Pyle,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Benson,  Dr. 
Macknight,  Mr.  Gilpin,  &c.  &c. 


A  more  correct  classification  of  expository  writings  may 
be  into  Scholia,  Perpetual  Annotations,  Commentaries,  and 
Paraphrases ;  whose  united  design  is,  to  lead  their  readers  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  author  whom  they  undertake 
to  explain.  Hence  their  province  is,  to  illustrate  obscure 
passages,  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions,  to  obviate 
difficulties,  w'hether  verbal  or  real,  and,  in  short,  to  remove 
every  thing  that  may  tend  to  excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  the  Bible. 

II.  Scholia  are  short  explanatory  notes  on  the  sacred 
writers ;  whose  authors,  termed  scholiasts,  particularly  aim  at 
brevity.  In  this  kind  of  expository  writings,  obscure  words 
and  phrases  are  explained  by  such  as  are  more  clear;  figura- 
tive by  such  as  are  proper;  and  the  genuine  force  of  each  word 
and  phrase  is  pointed  out.  Further,  the  allusions  to  ancient 
manners  and  customs  are  illustrated,  and  whatever  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  sacred  writer  from  history  or  geograiahy 
is  carefully  concentrated,  and  concisely  expressed:  nor  does 
the  scholiast  fail  to  select  and  introduce  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  various  readings,  whose  excellence,  antiquity, 
and  genuineness,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  give  them  a 
claim  to  be  noticed.  The  discordant  interpretations  of  difficult 
passages  are  stated  and  examined,  and  the  most  probable  one 
IS  pointed  out,  but  without  exhibiting  the  grounds  of  the 
exposi'ion.  These  various  topics,  however,  are  rather  touched 
upon,  than  treated  at  length :  though  no  material  passages 
are  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  left  unnoticed,  yet  some  very 
obscure  and  difficult  passages  are  left  to  be  discussed  and 
expounded  by  more  learned  men.  Such  was  the  method, 
according  to  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  composed  theii 
scholia  tor  illustrating  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  and  the 
same  mode  has  been  adopted  by  those  Christian  writers  who 
have  written  scholia  on  the  Bible. i 

III.  The  various  topics,  which  engage  the  attention  of  the 
scholiast,  are  also  discussed,  but  more  at  lenoth,  by  Commenta- 
tors ;  whose  observations  form  a  series  of  continuous  anno- 
tations on  the  sacred  writers,  and  who  point  out  more  clearly 
the  train  of  their  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  coherence  of  their 
expressions,  and  all  the  various  readings  which  are  of  any 
importance.  The  commentator,  therefore,  not  only  furnishes 
summaries  of  the  argument,  but  also  resolves  the  expressions 
of  his  author  into  their  several  parts,  and  shows  in  what 
respects  they  agree,  as  well  as  where  they  are  apparently  at 
variance.  He  further  weighs  and  examines  different  passages, 
that  admit  of  different  interpretations ;  and  while  he  oners 
his  own  views,  he  confirms  them  by  proper  arguments  or 
proofs,  and  solves  any  doubts  which  may  attend  his  own 
interpretation.  Further,  a  judicious  commentator  will  avoid 
all  prolix,  extraneous,  and  unnecessary  discussions,  as  well 
as  far-fetched  explanations,  and  will  bring  every  philological 
aid  to  bear  upon  passages  that  are  in  any  degree  difficult  or 
obscure.  Commentators  ought  not  to  omit  a  single  passage 
that  possesses  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  though  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  many,  who  expatiate  very  copiously  on 
the  more  easy  passages  of  Scripture,  while  they  scarcely 
touch  on  those  which  are  really  difficult,  if  they  do  not 
altogether  omit  to  treat  of  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  com- 
mentator's province  to  remove  every  difficulty  that  can  impede 
the  biblical  reader,  and  to  produce  whatever  can  facilitate  his 
studies,  by  rendering  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writings  more 
clear  and  easy  to  be  apprehended. 

IV.  A  peculiar  and  important  method  of  exposition  is  that 
of  Modern  Versions  and  Paraphrases.  Neither  can  be 
properly  executed  unless  their  authors  have  previously  mas- 
tered the  book  or  passage  which  they  intend  to  translate  or 
paraphrase,  and  are  well  versed  in  the  language.  Versions 
of  different  bocks  and  with  different  designs  should  not  all 
be  conducted  upon  the  same  plan. 

1.  A  Version  is  the  rendering  fully,  perspicuously,  and 
faithfully,  of  the  words  and  ideas  of  an  author  into  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  that  which  he  used.  The  properties  of 
a  good  version  are — correctness  and  fidelity  in  expressing  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  presented,  the  figures, 
order,  connection,  and  mode  of  writing;  yet  without  being 
always  literal  and  expressing  word  for  word.     Further,  it 

»  Somewhat  similar  to  Scholia  are  the  Questions  or  inquiries  concerning 
particular  books  of  Scripture  which  were  composed  by  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical writers:  they  ditfer  from  Scholia  in  this  respect,  that  questions  are 
exclusively  confined  to  the  consideration  of  some  difficult  passages  only, 
whose  meaning  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  discussion,  while  it  is  the 
design  of  Scholia  to  notice  every  difficult  or  obsrure  passage  with  brevity 
and  perspicuity.  Augustine,  among  other  biblical  treatises,  wrote  two 
books  of  Quastiones  Evangelica,  on  the  Gubpcls  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 


Chap  II.  Sect.  II.  §  9.] 

should  be  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  which 
the  translator  is  using,  and  at  the  same  time  be  perspicuous 
and  flowing. 

In  reference  to  versions  it  may  be  inquired,  1.  Under  what 
circumstances  it  may  be  lawful  to  depart  from  the  style  and 
manner  of  tlie  original  autliorl  (There  are  words,  fisjures, 
and  modes  of  construction,  which  cannot  bo  literal fy  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  language.)  2.  Whether  the  Hebraic 
construction  is  to  be  retainedl  It  seems  by  no  means  proper, 
that  the  peculiar  manner  of  an  ancient  author  should  be 
entirely  oulitcrated ;  much  less,  that  a  different  manner  he 
obtruded  upon  him.  3.  Whether  the  technical  terms  which 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  changed  for  others. 

2.  A  Pauaphrase  is  the  expression,  in  greater  extent,  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  author;  in  which  is  inserted  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  exjdain  the  connection  and  exhibit  the 
sense:  so  ihatwlrat  is  obscure  is  thus  rendered  more  perspi- 
cuous, in  one  continued  and  unbroken  narrative.  Providid 
the  in/egriti/  of  his  autlu)r''s  sense  be  observed ,\he  paraplivast  is 
at  liberty  to  abridge  what  is  narrated  at  length,  to  enlarge  on 
what  is  written  with  brevity,  to  supply  supposed  omissions, 
to  fill  up  chasms,  to  illustrate  obscure  and  apparently  in- 
volved passages,  by  plain,  clear,  and  neatly  turnea  ex- 
pressions, to  connect  passages  which  seem  too  far  asunder, 
or  not  disposed  in  order  eitlier  of  time  or  subject,  and  to  ar- 
range the  whole  in  a  regular  series.  These,  indeed,  it  must 
be  admitted,  arc  important  liberties,  not  to  be  taken  with  the 
Scriptures  by  ani/  paraphrast  without  the  utmost  caution,  and 
even  then  only  in  Ine  most  sparing  manner. 

Paraphrases  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Rambach,' 
and  other  writers  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  into  two 
classes — historical  and  textmd.  In  the  former  class  of  para- 
phrases, the  argument  of  a  book  or  chapter  is  pursued  histo- 
rically; and  the  paraphrast  endeavours  to  give  his  author's 
meaning  in  perspicuous  language.  In  the  latter  instance, 
the  paraphrast  assumes,  as  it  were,  the  person  of  the  sacred 
writer, closely  pursues  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  aims 
at  expressing  every  word  and  phrase,  thoufrh  in  circumscribed 
limits,  yet  in  terms  that  are  both  clear  and  obvious  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  his  readers.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  a  para- 
phrase is  the  most  difficult  species  of  expository  writing; 
and,  as  the  number  of  paraphrasts  on  trie  .Scriptures  is, 
comparatively,  small  (probably  from  this  circumstance),  the 
ingenious  classification  of  them  proposed  by  Rambach  is 
not  sufTicieiitly  important  to  render  it  necessary  that  we 
should  form  them  into  a  separate  class  of  interpreters.  It  is 
of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  Bible  readers,  when  purchas- 
ing works  of  this  description,  that  they  select  those  which 
are  neither  too  prolix  nor  too  expensive,  and  whose  authors 
avoid  every  thing  like  partj'-spirit;  neither  extolling  beyond 
measure  any  thing  ancient,  merely  because  it  is  of  remote 
antiquity,  nor  evincing  a  spirit  of  dogmatical  innovation  ,•  but 
who,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,"  while  they  ex- 
press themselves  in  clear  and  perspicuous  terms,  show  them- 
selves to  be  well  skilled  both  in  the  theory  and  application 
of  sound  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  who  have 
diligently  availed  themselves  of  every  internal  and  external 
aid  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  utility  of  both  versions  and  paraphrases  is  great;  but 
neither  can  supersede  the  necessity  oi  more  extended  and 
minute  interpretation. 

V.  Homilies  are  another  kind  of  interpretation  in  which 
either  larger  portions  of  Scripture  or  single  texts  are  explained 
and  practically  applied  to  the  several  purposes  of  instruction, 
admonition,  or  consolation ;  and  properly  destined  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church.  Homilies  answered  to  our  discourses  on 
detached  texts  of  Scripture,  but  they  were  filled  with  pious 
fables  and  the  philosophy  of  tlie  times  when  their  authors 
lived.  The  best  homilies  extant  are  those  of  Origen  and 
Chrysostom. 

Vi.  Closely  allied  to  commentaries  are  the  collections  of 
Observations  illustrative  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which 
have  been  formed  of  late  years,  and  require  to  be  consulted 
with  similar  cautions,  and  in  the  same  manner.  These  books 
of  observations  are  either  grammatical  and  philological,  or 
miscellaneous;  sometimes  they  discuss  only  a  few  passages 
which  are  peculiarly  difficult  and  obscure,  and  sometimes 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  grammatical  and  philological 
commentary,  following  the  order  of  the  sacred  books.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  reference,  we  have  classed 
them  with  expositions  of  the  Bible :  of  the  best  editions  of 

>  Rambacbii  Institutiones  HermeneuticK.  pp.  706,  707. 
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all  these,  the  reader  will  find  some  account  in  the  Biblio 
graphical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II.  Chap 
y.  Sections  II.  and  III.,  occasionally  interspersed  with  con 
cise  bibliographical  and  critical  observations.^ 

VII.  Omiuons  widely  different  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  utility  ancf  advantage  resulting  from  commen- 
taries, annotations,  and  other  expositions  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. By  some,  who  admire  nothing  but  their  own  medi- 
tations, and  who  hold  all  human  helps  in  contempt,  commen- 
taries are  despised  altogether,  as  tending  to  found  our  faith  on 
the  opinions  of  men  rather  than  on  the  divine  oracles  :  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  trusting  exclusively  to  the  expositions 
of  sorne  favourite  commentators,  receive  as  infallible  what- 
ever views  or  opinions  thev  may  choose  to  deliver,  as  their 
expositions  of  the  Bible.  The  safest  way  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  others,  is  to  take  the  middle  path,  and  occasionally  to 
avaiU)urselves  of  the  labours  of  commentators  and  expositors, 
while  we  diligently  investigate  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves, 
without  relyinfj  exclusively  on  our  own  wisdom,  or  being 
fascinated  by  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  name. 

The  late  eminent  divine  and  theological  tutor.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, was  of  opinion  that  the  Bible  should  be  first  read 
and  studied  wit/iout  a  commentary ;  but  his  advice  was  ad- 
dressed to  students  who  were  previoushj  acquainted  with  the 
originals :  and  though  the  design  of  the  present  work  is  to 
facilitate  to  studious  inquirers  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, yet  the  author  presumes  not  to  suppose  that  his  labours 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  commentaries ;  or  that  he  can 
furnish  them  with  all  that  information  which  renders  such 
works  desirable  to  the  generality  of  Bible  readers.  A  sen- 
sible writer  has  observed,  that  the  Bible  is  a  learned  book, 
not  only  because  it  is  written  in  the  learned  languages,  but 
also  as  containing  allusions  to  various  facts,  circumstances, 
or  customs.of  antiquity,  which,  to  a  common  and  unlettered 
reader,  renuire  explanation.  So  far,  indeed,  as  relates  to  the 
way  of  salvation,  "he  that  runs  may  read:"  but  there  are 
many  important  points,  if  not  of  the  first  importance,  in  which 
we  may  properly  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  inquirers 
who  have  preceded  us ;  especially  in  clearing  difficulties, 
answering  objections,  and  reconciling  passages  which  at  first 
sight  appear  contradictory. 

Further,  "  the  Bible  is  a  large  book,  and  we  are  under  no 
small  obligations  to  those  who  have  collated  its  different 
parts, — the  New  Testament  with  the  Old, — the  prophetic 
with  the  historical  books,  &c.;  and  to  reject  their  assistance, 
in  making  the  Scriptures  their  own  interpreter,  is  to  throw 
away  the  labours  of  many  ages.  As  well  might  we  reject 
all  our  historians,  and  insist  on  believing  nothing  but  what 
we  derive  immediately  from  state  papers,  original  records, 
or  other  documents,  on  which  all  history  is  founded."  Once 
more,  "  the  Bible  is  intended  as  a  directory  for  our  faith  and 
practice.  Now  to  have  an  experienced  friend  who  has  long 
neen  in  the  habit  of  perusing  it  with  patient  study  and  hum- 
ble prayer, — to  have  such  a  friend  at  hand,  to  point  out  i^ 
every  chapter  what  may  be  useful  or  important,  and  espe- 
cially to  disclose  its  latent  beauties,  may  be  no  less  desiraole 
and  useful,  than  it  is,  when  travelling  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  have  with  us  a  companion  who  has  passed  the  same 
route,  and  is  acquainted  both  with  the  road,  and  with  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  granted,  however,  that 
there  are  extremes ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  wrong  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  commentators  than  it  is  to  treat 
them  with  contempt :  to  derive  advantage  from  them,  we 
should  treat  them  as  commentators  only,  and  7iot  as  inspired 
writers. "3 

VIII.  The  Use  to  be  made  of  interpreters  and  commen- 
tators is  twofold  : — 

First,  that  lue  may  acquire  from  them  a  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures  currectly. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  be  enabled  rightly  to  understand  the  Bible  onr- 
selves,  but  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  those  who  are  destined  for  the 
sacreil  office  should  be  able  to  explain  it  with  facility,  and  also  to  commu- 
nicate its  sense  and  meaning  with  perspicuity  to  others.  As,  however,  this 
factdty  is  not  to  be  attained  merely  by  studying  rules  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  habitual  and  constant  practice  must  be  superadded  ;  and 
it  will  further  prove  of  singular  advantage  to  place  before  us  some  good 
expositors,  as  models  for  our  imitation.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desi- 
rable object,  we  nuist  not  accumulate  and  read  every  interpreter  or  com- 
mentator indiscriminately,  but  should  select  one  or  two,  or  a/cie  at  most, 
of  acknowledged  character  for  learning  and  piety ;  and  by  frequent  peru- 
sal of  them,  as  well  as  by  studying  their  manner  of  expounding,  should 

»  Arigler,  Ilermeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  256 — 263.  Ernesti,  lustit.  Interp. 
Nov.  Test.  pp.  273— 2S6.  Morns  (Acroases,  torn.  ii.  pp.  201—340.)  has  given 
adetailed  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  coRunentariesandconimentatorB. 

»  The  Christian  Reader's  Guide,  by  Thomas  Williams.  Pan  i.  p.  82. 
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endeavour  to  form  ourselves  after  them,  until  we  arc  completely  masters 
of  their  metlioil.     Uut  the  reading  of  comiiieniarics  will  further  assist  us, 

Secoxditt,  to  understand  whatever  passages  appear  to  us  to 

be  difficult  and  obscure. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  giany  passages  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings both  difficult  and  obscure,  in  conse(^uence  of  the  various  times  when 
the  different  boolis  were  written,  the  ditlerent  topics  of  which  they  treat, 
and  their  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  .fee.  The  helps,  by  which  most  of 
tliese  difficulties  may  be  removed,  have  already  been  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  present  worlt.  Hut  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  solitary  and  unas- 
Bisted  researches  even  of  the  most  learned  expositor  are  adetpiate  to  the 
removal  of  every  difficulty,  or  to  the  elucidation  of  every  obscurity,  or  that 
he  is  not  liable  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penman.  By  the  united 
labours,  however,  of  many  learned  and  pious  men,  of  different  ages  and 
countries,  we  are  put  in  possession  of  accumulated  information  relative  to 
the  Bible  ;  so  that  we  may  derive  large  accessions  of  important  knowledge 
from  the  judicious  use  of  the  writings  of  commentators  and  expositors. 

IX.  In  order,  then,  that' we  may  avail  ourselves  of  their 
valuable  labours  to  the  utmost  advantage,  the  following  hints 
are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader : —  • 

1.  JVe  should  take  care  that  the  reading-  of  commentators 
does  not  draw  us  awai/  from  studying  the  Scriptures  for  our- 
aelves,  from  investigating  their  real  meaning,  and  meditating 
on  their  important  contents. 

This  would  be  to  frustrate  the  very  design  for  which  commentaries  are 
written,  namely,  to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us  aright  where  we  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  error,  to  remove  doubts  and  difficulties  wliich  we 
are  ourselves  unable  to  solve,  to  reconcile  apparently  contradictory  pas- 
sages, and,  in  short,  to  elucidate  whatever  is  obscure  or  unintelligible  to 
us.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  no  commentators  should  be  consulted 
until  we  have  previously  investigated  the  Sacred  Writings,  for  ourselves, 
making  use  of  every  grammatical  and  historical  help,  comparing  the  scope, 
context,  parallel  passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,  &c.  ;  and  even  then  com- 
mentaries should  be  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what 
was  not  sufficiently  clear,  or  of  removing  our  doubts.  This  method  of 
studying  the  sacred  volume  will,  unquestionably,  prove  a  slow  one :  but 
the  student  will  proceed  with  certainty  ;  and,  if  he  have  patience  and  reso- 
lution enough  to  persevere  in  it,  he  will  ultimately  attain  greater  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  than  those  wlio,  disregarding  this 
method,  shall  have  recourse  wholly  to  assistances  of  other  kinds.  From 
the  mode  of  study  here  recommended  many  advantages  will  result.  In  the 
first  place,  the  mind  will  be  gradually  accustomed  to  habits  of  meditation  : 
without  which  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  attain  even  a  moderate,  much 
less  a  profound,  knowledge  of  the  Bible  ; — secondly,  those  truths  will  be 
more  readily  as  well  as  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  which  have 
thus  been  ''marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested"  in  the  mind  by  silent 
thought  and  reflection  ; — and,  thirdly,  by  pursuing  this  method,  we  shall 
perceive  our  own  progress  in  sacred  literature  more  readily,  than  if  (like 
idle  drones  in  a  beehive)  we  devour  and  exhaust  the  stores  provided  by 
the  care  and  labour  of  others.' 

2.  We  should  not  inconsiderately  assent  to  the  interpretatioji 
of  any  expositor,  or  commentator,  or  yield  a  blind  and  servile 
obedience  to  his  authority. 

The  canon  given  by  Saint  Paul  (1  The.ss.  v.  21.)— Prorc  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good—Is  therefore  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice ; 
for  since  no  man  is  an  infaUible  judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  not  only 
the  expositions  given  by  commentators  ought  to  be  carefully  examined,  but 
we  should  also  particularly  investigate  the  proofs  by  which  they  support 
their  interpretations,  uninfluenced  by  the  celebrity  of  their  names,  the 
semblance  of  ingenuity  and  novelty,  the  appearance  of  learning,  or  the 
excellency  nf  speechA  Commentators,  in  fact,  are  witnesses,  not  judges: 
their  authority  is  merely  human,  and  does  not  surpass  the  sphere  of  human 
behef  But  we  should  not  read,  exclusively,  commentators  of  a  particular 
sciopl,  to  wliich  we  are  perhaps  attached,  and  to  whose  opinions  we  sub- 
scribe ;  and  though  the  writings  of  those  who  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines 
are  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  alto- 
gether disregarded,  as  they  sometimes  contain  valuable  and  important  hints 
for  the  elucidation  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  That  he  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  the  author  will  explain  himsen  by  a  sinsle  example.  The 
variety  of  erroneous  theological  notions,  asserted  in  different  publications 
by  the  late  Dr.  Priestley,  lias  justly  excited  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  all, 
who  cherish  a  regard  for  what  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Christian  dispensation  :  so  that  any  theological  or 
expository  writings,  bearing  his  name,  are  by  them  received  with  caution, 
and  subjected  to  tlie  most  rigorous  examination.  His  "Notes  on  all  the 
Books  of  Scripture"  are,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  of  being  consulted: 
for  "  though  the  Doctor  keeps  his  own  creed  (unifarianism)  continually 
in  view,  especially  when  considering  those  texts  which  other  religious 
people  adduce  in  favour  of  theirs,  yet  his  work  contains  many  invaluable 
nctes  and  observations,  particularly  on  the  philosophy,  natural  history, 

>  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  302.  Steph.  Gausseni  Dissertatio  de  Ratione 
Studii  Theologici,  pp.  25,  26.  Dr.  Henry  Owen's  Directions  for  young  Stu- 
dents, in  Divinity,  p.  37.  5th  edit. 

2  C.  D.  Beckii  Monograiiunata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Testa- 
tnenti,  pars  i.  pp.  174,  175. 


geography,  and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  to  these  subjects  few 
men  in  Europe  were  better  quahfied  to  do  justice."" 

3.  The  best  cgmmentators  and  interpreters  only  are  to  be 
read. 

So  numerous  are  the  commentaries  at  present  extant  on  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  to  notice  them  all  would  require  a  distinct  volume.  Not  lo 
mention  the  magnitude  of  their  cost,  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  turning  over 
and  examining  such  a  multitude  of  massy  vclumes,  is  sufficient  to  deter 
any  one  from  the  study  of  them  ;  and  must  necessarily  prevent  an  inge- 
nious student  from  deriving  any  real  advantage.  For  the  perplexity  of 
mind,  arising  from  so  great  a  variety  of  conllicting  opinions,  will  either  dis- 
gust him  altogether  with  sacred  studies,  or  he  will  so  bewilder  himself,  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  determine  which  to  follow  or  embrace. 

Although  the  more  ancient  commentators  and  expositors  did  not  possess 
those  peculiar  facilities  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  with  which  we  are 
now  happily  favoured,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  altogether  despised  by  those, 
who  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  consult  them,  for  the  puqiose 
of  tracing  the  time  when,  and  the  authors  by  whom,  particular  expositions 
of  certain  passages  were  first  introduced.  The  more  ancient  interpreters, 
being  coeval  or  nearly  so  with  the  sacred  writers,  and  also  living  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  are  thus  rendered  good  evidence,  for  the  received 
sense  of  certain  words  in  their  day.  Hence  the  Jews  frequently  throw 
much  light  on  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  and  usages,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  extracts  from  their  writings  which  arc  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger 
commentaries;  and  in  like  manner  the  Greek  fathers,  the  value  of  whose 
labours  it  has  been  the  fashion  unduly  to  depreciate,  are  excellent  evidence 
for  the  meaning  attached  to  Greek  words,  particularly  in  controversies 
relating  to  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  atone- 
ment, &c.  And  since  there  are  some  expositions  of  very  important  pas- 
sages, in  which  all  or  nearly  all  expositors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are 
agreed,  these  have  a  high  claim  to  out  attention.* 

The  more  ancient  interpreters  erred  in  mingling  too  many  doctrinal 
discussions  in  their  expositions;  in  introducing  too  much  of  history  and 
archceology,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  investigating  too  exclusively  the  arguments  of  the  sacred 
writers.  Modern  interpreters,  on  the  contrary,  have  erred,  in  too  fre- 
quently and  copiously  disputing  about  the  events  of  Scripture,  and  also  in 
applying  so  extensively  to  morals  the  passages  which  they  undertook  to 
elucidate.  For  although  the  methods  of  exposition  may  be  different,  as 
authors  have  different  objects  in  view,  yet  the  office  of  the  critic,  the  inter- 
preter, the  theologian,  and  the  popular  teacher,  ought  never  to  be  con- 
founded.' 

Of  the  more  modern  commentators,  the  best  only  must  be  selected, 
whom  we  may  consult  as  guides :  and  those  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  commentators,  who  are  most  deeply  furnished  with  the  requisite 
critical  skill ;  who  most  diligently  investigate  the  literal  sense,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  establish  a  mystical  sense  until  the  literal  sense  is  most  clearly 
ascertained ;  who  do  not  servilely  copy  the  remarks  of  preceding  com- 
mentators, but,  while  they  avail  themselves  of  every  help  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  ehcit  what  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning, 
and  support  it  by  such  clear  and  cogent  arguments,  and  state  it  with  such 
perspicuity,  as  convinces  the  reader's  judgment.  To  these  acquirements, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  deep  ye.t  sober  piety  and  uprightness 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  a  commentator  on  Holy  Writ. 

On  the  subject  of  commentaries  it  is  an  excellent  advice  of  Ernesti's,« 
that  we  shall  find  considerable  advantage  in  making  memoranda  of  the  more 
difficult  passages  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  have  been  variously  ex- 
plained by  expositors,  as  well  as  of  those  in  which  there  is  any  remarkable 
diversity  of  reading,  but  concerning  which  our  own  researches,  or  those 
of  others,  have  failed  in  procuring  satisfactory  information.  Thus,  when- 
ever any  professedly  neic  coimnentary  falls  into  our  hands,  we  can  in  a 
short  time  ascertain  whether  it  contains  any  thing  intrinsically  new  or 
valuable,  or  that  may  lead  us  to  ascertain  the  genuine  sense  of  a  passage. 
By  consulting  commentators  and  expositors  in  this  manner,  we  shall  ue 
able  to  distinguish  ideas  of  things  from  ideas  of  sounds  ;  and,  thus  becoming 
habituated  to  the  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
we  shall,  under  divine  teaching,  be  enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  tite 
Spirit  in  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Where  it  does  not  appear  that  either  ancient  or  modern 
interpreters  had  more  knoivledge  than  ourselves  respecting 
particular  passages  ;  and  where  they  offer  only  conjectures,— ^ 
in  such  cases  their  expositions  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
examination,  Jf  their  reasons  are  then  found  to  be  valid,  we 
should  give  our  assent  to  them:  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
prove  to  be  false,  improbable,  and  insufficient,  they  must  be 
altogether  rejected. 

5.  Lastly,  as  there  are  some  commentaries  ■which  are  either 
■wholly  compiled  from  the  previous  laboxirs  of  others,  or  -which 
contain  observations  extracted  from  their  -writings,  if  any  thing 
appear  confused  or  perplexed  in  such  commentaries,  the  ori' 
ginal  sources  whence  they  were  compiled  must  be  referred  to, 
and  diligently  consulted. 


3  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  General  Preface  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  p.  xi. 

*  Bauer,  Henn.  Sacr.  p.  304.    Turretin  de  Interp.  Sac.  Scrip,  p.  333. 
«  Beckii  Monogrammata  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  p.  184. 

•  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testament!,  part  iii.  cap.  ix.  §  44.  p.  306. 
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BOOK  II. 


ON    THE    SPECIAL    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE. 


Having  stated  and  illustrated  the  general  principles  of  in- 
teq^retation  in  the  preccdinjr  chapters,  it  remains  that  we 
show  in  what  manner  the  sense,  when  discovered,  is  to  be 
communicated,  expounded,  and  applied.  The  consideration 
of  this  topic  will  lead  iis  to  notice  the  interpretation  of  the 
Figurative  and  the  I'odical  Lanfruni^c  of  the  Bil)l(^  and  also 
the  interpretation  of  tlie  Spiritual  and  Tt/picul,  J'roplulical, 
Doctrinal,  and  Moral  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Fromisea  and  IVireatenings  contained  in  the 


Scriptures,  and  of  Passages  alleged  to  be  contradictory,  together 
with  that  Inferential  Heading,  and  that  Practical  Jlpphcution 
of  them  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  without  which  all 
knowledge  will  be  in  vain.  If,  indeed,  the  previous  investi- 
fration  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  be  undertaken  with  those 
moral  and  devout  qualifications  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  this  volume,'  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
we  can  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    THE    FIGURATIVE    LANGUAGE    OF    SCRIPTURE. 


Figurativt:  language  had  its  rise  in  the  first  ages  of  man- 
kind :  thff  scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  be  used  for 
various  purposes^  and  thus  figrurative  terms,  which  constitute 
the  beauty  of  language,  arose  from  its  poverty  ;  and  it  is  still 
the  same  in  all  uncivilized  nations.  Ilence  originated  the 
metaphorical  diction  of  the  Indians,  and  the  picture-writing 
of  the  Mexicans. 

The  Bible,  though  too  commonly  regarded  as  containing 
only  lessons  of  morality  and  plain  statements  of  facts, 
abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  images,  and  with  every 
ornament 'of  which  style  is  susceptible.  Yet  these  very 
Ornaments  are  sometimes  occasions  of  difiiculty ;  for  the 
books,  which  cootain  the  revelations  of  God,  being  more  an- 
cient than  any  TOicrs  now  extant,  are  written  either  in  the 
language  used  by  mankind  in  the  first  ages,  or  in  a  language 
nearly  allied  to  it.  The  style  of  these  writings,  therefore, 
being  very  different  from  that  of  modern  compositions,  to  in- 
terpret them  exactly  as  they  are  usually  expounded,  is  with- 
out doubt  to  /«(«-interpret  them  ;  accordingly,  persons  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  primitive  languages,  have,  by  that 
method  of  interpretation,  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  notions  unworthy  of  God :  and  thus  have  not 
only  exposed  these  venerable  writings  to  the  scorn  of  infidels, 
but  have  also  framed  to  themselves  erroneous  notions  in  reli- 
gion.2  To  prevent  similar  mistakes,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to 
render  more  delightful  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume  by  an 
explanation  of  its  figurative  language,  is  the  design  oi  the 
present  chapter. 

Figures,  m  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language, 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  by  the  pas- 
sions. Rnetoncians  commonly  divide  them  into  two  great 
classes, ^i^«?"«'  ofivurds  aud  Jigurcs  of  thought. 

Figures  of  W  ords  are  usually  termed  tropes,  and  consist 
in  the  advantageous  alteration  of  a  word  or  sentence,  from  its 
original  and  proper  signification  to  another  meaning;  as  in 
2Sam#xxiii.  3.  The  rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.  Here  the 
trope  lies  in  the  word  rock  which  is  changed  from  its  origi- 
nal sense,  as  intending  one  of  the  strongest  works  and  most 
certain  shelters  in  nature;  and  is  employed  to  signify,  that 
God,  by  his  faithfulness  and  power,  is  tne  same  security  to 
the  soul  which  trusts  in  him,  as  the  rock  is  to  the  man  who 
builds  upon  it,  or  flees  for  safety  to  its  impenetrable  recesses. 
So,  in  Luke  xiii.  32.  our  Lord  speaking  of  Herod,  says  Go 
ye,  and  tell  that  fox :  here  the  word  fox  is  diverted  from  its 
proper  meaning,  which  is  that  of  a  beast  of  prey  and  of  deep 
cunning,  to  denote  a  mischievous,  cruel,  and  crafty  tyrant; 
and  the  application  of  the  term  gives  us  a  complete  idea  of 
his  hypocrisy. 

The  other  class,  called  Figures  of  Thought,  supposes  the 

>  Pp.  1S6,  187.  supra. 

»  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  4to.,  or  vol.  vi.  8vo.  essay  viii.  pcct.  1. 
On  tlie  right  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Tlie  materials  of  this  chapter 
are  abriilged  cliielly  from  Protessor  Ualhe's  edition  of  Glassius's  Philo- 
logia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  lonning  the  whole  second  volume  of  that  elaborate 
work.  See  also  Jahn's  Encliiridion  Herineneutica;  Gencralis,  cap.  iv. 
(De  Tropis  Recte  Interpretantlis,  pp.  101—125),  and  Ranibach's  Institu- 
tioues  Hermeneuticae  SacrcBj  lib.  iii.  c.  ii.  De  Adniiuiculis  Rhetoricis, 
pp.  429-440. 


words  to  be  used  in  their  literal  and  proper  meaning,  and  the 
figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in 
exclamations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons,  where,  though 
we  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  olie 
language  into  another,  we  may  nevertheless  still  preserve 
the  same  figure  in  the  thought.  This  distinction,  however, 
Dr.  Blair  remarks,  is  of  no  great  use,  as  nothing  can  be  built 
upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always  very  clear.  It  is  of 
little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode 
of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope  or  of  a  figure,  provided  we 
remember  that  figurative  language  always  imports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some  emotion  of  passion  ex- 
pressed in  our  style;  and  perlmfs,  figures  of  imat^ination, 
and  figures-  of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of 
the  subject.^ 

Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  technical  distinctions 
which  have  been  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers,  we  shall 
first  offer  some  hints  by  which  to  ascertain  and  correctly 
interpret  the  tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings ;  and  in  the  following  sections  we  shall  notice  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  illustrated  by  examples,  to  which  a  diligent 
reader  may  easily  subjoin  others. 


SECTION  L 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    INTERPRETATION   OF   TROPLJ 
AND  FIGURES. 

"  All  languages  are  more  or  less  figurative ;  but  they  are 
most  so  in  their  earliest  state.  Before  language  is  provided 
with  a  stock  of  words,  sufficient  in  their  literal  sense  to  ex- 
press what  is  wanted,  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  use  of  words  beyond  the  literal  sense.  But  the  application, 
when  once  begun,  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of  neces- 
sity. The  imagination,  always  occupied  with  resemblances, 
wliich  are  the  foundation  of  figures,  disposes  men  to  seek  for 
figurative  terms,  w'here  they  might  express  themselves  in 
literal  terms.  Figurative  language  presents  a  kind  of  picture 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  delighis  while  \t  instructs :  whence  it3 
use,  though  more  necessary  when  a  language  is  poor  and 
uncultivated,  is  never  wholly  laid  aside,  especially  in  the 
writings  of  orators  and  poets.  ^^  The  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures IS  highly  figurative,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament. 
For  this,  two  reasons  have  been  assigned ;  one  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  naturally  possessing  warm  and  vivid 
imaginations,  and  living  in  a  warm  and  fertile  climate,  sur- 
rounded by  objects  equally  beautiful  and  agreeable,  delight  in 
a  figurative  style  of  expression  :  and  as  these  circumstances 
easily  impel  their  power  of  conceiving  images,  they  fancy 
similitudes  which  are  sometimes  far  letchea,  and  which  to 
the  chastised  taste  of  European  readers  do  not  always  appear 
the  most  elegant.    The  other  reason  is,  that  many  of  the  nooks 

*  Blair's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  3'20. 

«  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  69. 
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of  the  Old  Testament  are  poetical ;  now  it  is  the  privilege  of 
a  poet  to  illustrate  the  productions  of  his  muse,  and  to  render 
them  more  animated,  oy  figures  and  images  drawn  from 
almost  every  subject  that  presents  itself  to  his  imagination. 
Hence  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  and  other  sacred  poets, 
abound  with  figures,  make  rapid  transitions  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, every  where  scattering  flowers,  and  adorning  their  poems 
with  metaphors,  the  real  beauty  of  which,  however,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  being  accjuainted  with  the  country  in  which 
the  sacred  poets  lived,  its  situation  and  peculiarities,  and  also 
with  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  idioms  of  their 
language. 

The  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
discourses  and  speeches  of  our  Saviour,  are  not  less  figura- 
tive ;  "  and  numerous  mistakes  have  been  made  by  a  literal 
application  of  what  was  figuratively  meant.  When  our 
Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  '  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up,'  the  Jews  understood  the  word  temple 
in  its  natural  sense,  and  asked  him,  Whether  he  could  raise 
again  in  three  days  what  had  taken  six-and-forty  years  to 
build  1  They  did  not  perceive  that  his  language  was  figu- 
rative, and  that  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  boay."^ 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,  first,  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine what  is  really  figurative,  lest  we  take  that  to  be  literal 
■which  is  figurative,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  the  Jews 
frequently  did,  or  lest  we  pervert  tlie  literal  meaning  of  words 
by  a  figurative  interpretation  ;  and,  secondly,  when  we  have 
ascertained  what  is  really  figurative,  to  interpret  it  correctly, 
and  deliver  its  true  sense.  For  this  purpose,  Ernesti  has 
given  it  the  following  general  rule : — We  may  ascertain 
whether  any  expression  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figura- 
tively, by  recalling  the  thino-  spoken  of  to  its  internal  or 
external  sense,  that  is,  by  seeking  out  its  internal  or  external 
meaning;  and  this  may  in  general  be  readily  ascertained. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  human  compositions  we  are  very  rarely 
if  ever  in  doubt,  whether  a  thing  be  spoken  literally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  because  the  thing  or  subject  spoken  of  being  human, 
and  capable  both  of  external  and  internal  senses,  may  be 
recalleu  to  a  human  sense,  that  is,  to  a  sense  intelligible  by 
man.     To  understand  this  subject  more  particularly : 

1.  The  literal  meaning  of  words  vnist  be  retained,  more  iri  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture  than  in  those  -which  are  poetical. 

For  it  is  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  relate,  transactions  simply  as  they 
happened ;  while  a  poet  has  license  to  ornament  liis  subject  by  the  aid  of 
figures,  and  to  render  it  more  lively  by  availing  himself  of  similes  and 
metaphors.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  style  of  narration  in  the  historical 
books  is  simple  and  genera/;;/ devoid  of  ornament,  while  the  poetical  books 
abound  with  images  borrowed  from  various  oljjects  :  not,  indeed,  that  the 
historical  books  are  entirely  destitute  of  figurative  expressions ;  for, 
whatever  language  men  may  use,  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  mode  of 
expression,  that  they  cannot  fully  convey  their  meaning  in  literal  words, 
but  are  compelled  by  the  force  of  habit  to  make  use  of  such  as  are  figu- 
rative. But  we  must  not  look  for  a  figurative  style  in  the  historical  books, 
and  still  less  are  historical  narratives  to  be  changed  into  allegories,  and 
parables,  unless  these  be  obviously  apparent.  From  inattention  to  this 
important  rule,  "some  interpreters,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
turned  into  allegory  the  whole  Jewish  cereinonial  law.  So,  formerly  and 
recently,  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man,  the  flood, 
the  account  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  <fec.  have  been  e.xplained  either  as 
^uooi,  or  as  philosophical  allegories,  i.  e.  philosophical  speculations  on 
these  subjects,  clotlied  in  the  garb  of  narration.  By  the  same  principles 
of  exegesis,  the  Gospels  are  treated  as  /<u5oi,  which  e.thibit  an  imaginary 
picture  of  a  perfect  character,  in  the  person  of  Jesns.  In  a  word,  every 
narration  in  the  Bible,  of  an  occurrence  which  is  of  a  miraculous  nature 
in  any  respect,  is  i«"3o; ;  which  means,  as  its  abettors  say,  that  some  real 
fact  or  occurrence  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story,  which  is  told  agreeably  to 
the  very  imperfect  conceptions  and  philosophy  of  ancient  times,  or  has 
been  augmented  and  adorned  by  tradition  and  fancy. 

"  But  that  such  liberties  with  the  language  of  Scripture  are  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  sober  principles  of  interpretation,  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  the  bare  statement  of  them.  The  object  of  the  interpreter  is,  to 
find  out  what  the  sacred  writers  meant  to  say.  This  done,  his  task  is  per- 
formed. Party  philosophy  or  skepticism  cannot  guide  the  interpretation  of 
language."* 

2.  The  literal  meaning  of  -words  is  to  be  given  up,  if  it  be 
either  improper,  or  involve  an  impossibility,  or  -where  -words, 
properly  taken,  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrinal 
or  moral  precepts  delivered  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.^ 

(1.)  The  expressions  in  Jer.  i.  18.  are  necessarily  to  be  understood  figu- 
ratively.   God  is  there  represented  as  saying  to  the  prophet,  I  have  made 


'  Bishop  Marsh's  I,ectures,  part  iii.  p.  69. 
^  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interjiretation,  p.  76.    Mori  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp. 

»  "  I  hold  it,"  says  the  learned  and  venerable  Hooker,  "  for  a  most  infalli 
ble  rule  in  expositions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that,  where  a  literal  construc- 
tion will  stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  There 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deludin''  art,  which 
changes  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchemy  doth  or  would  do  the  substance 
of  metals,  making  of  any  thing  what  it  pleases,  and  bringing  in  the  end  all 
truth  to  nothing."  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v.  cc.  5&— 60.  or  p.  211.  of 
Mr.  Collinson's  Analysis. 


thee  a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  trails  nsainst  the 
whole  land.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  tliese  expressions  are  fignidtive  ;  be- 
causo,  if  taken  literally,  they  involve  an  impossibility.  The  general  import 
of  the  divine  promise  is,  that  God  would  defend  Jeremiah  against  all  open 
assaults,  and  secret  contrivances  of  his  enemies,  who  should  no  more  be 
able  to  prevail  against  liiin  than  they  could  against  an  impregnable  wall  or 
fortress.  So  the  literal  sense  of  Isa.  i.  2o.  is  equally  inapplicable ;  but  in 
the  following  verse  tlie  prophet  explains  it  in  the  proper  words. 

(2.)  In  Psal.  rviii,  2.  God  is  termed  a  rock;  a  forlress,  a  deliverer,  a 
tiuc/cler,  a  hor7i  of  salvation,  and  a  high  tower :  it  is  obvious  that  these 
predicates  are  metaphorically  spoken  of  the  Almighty. 

(3.)  Matt.  viii.  22.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  cannot  possibly  be  ap- 
plied to  tliose  who  arc  really  and  naturally  dead ;  and,  consetiueiilly,  must 
DC  understood  figuratively,  "Leave  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  to  per- 
form the  rites  of  burial  for  such  as  are  naturally  dead."  In  Psal.  cxxx.  1. 
David  is  said  to  have  cried  unto  the  Lord  out  if  the  depths,  by  which  word 
we  are  metaphorically  to  understand  a  state  of  the  deepest  aflliction  :  be- 
cause it  nowhere  appears  from  Scripture,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  the 
Jewish  monarch  was  ever  thrown  into  the  sea,  even  in  his  greatest  adver- 
sity, as  we  read  that  the  prophet  Jonah  was,  who  cried  to  the  Lord  out  of 
the  depth,  or  midst  of  the  sea.  (Jon.  i.  15.  17.  ii.  2,  3.5.)  Similar  expressions 
occur  in  1  Col.  iii.  13.  and  Rev.  vi.  13. 

(4.)  The  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  related  in  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9.  if  inter- 
preted literally,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  sixth  commandment 
(Exod.  XX.  13.),  and  must  consequently  be  understood  figuratively.  So,  the 
declaration  of  Jesus  Christ  in  John  xiv.  28.  (.My  Father  is  greater  than  I) 
is  to  be  understood  of  himself,  as  he  is  man.  This  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text and  from  the  nature  of  his  discourse.  In  John  xiv.  24.  Christ  tells  his 
disciples  that  the  Father  had  sent  him;  that  is,  in  his  quality  of  Messiah, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  instruct  and  to  save  mankind.  Now  as  the 
sender  is  greater  than  he  who  is  sent  (xiii.  16.) ;  so,  in  this  sense,  is  tlie 
Father  greater  than  the  Son.  It  certainly  requires  very  little  argument, 
and  no  sophistry,  to  reconcile  this  saying  with  the  most  orthodox  notion  of 
the  deity  of  Christ ;  as  he  is  repeatedly  speaking  of  his  divine  and  of  his 
human  nature.  Of  the  form.er  he  says  (John  x.  30.),  /  and  the  Father  are 
one  ;  and  of  the  latter  lie  slates  with  the  same  truth,  the  Father  is  greater 
than  I. 

(5.)  Whatever  is  repugnant  to  natural  reason  cannot  be  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures;  for  God  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  astvell  as  of  that 
which  conies  by  particular  revelation.  No  proposition,  therefore,  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  rea.son,  can  be  the  sense  of  any 
part  of  the  word  of  God  ;  hence  the  words  of  Christ, —  Ttiis  is  my  body, 
and  This  is  my  blood  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.),— are  not  to  be  understood  in  that 
sense,  which  makes  for  the  doi;trine  of  transubstantiation,  or,  of  the  con- 
version of  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ:  because  it  is  impossible  that 
contradictions  should  be  true  ;  and  we  cannot  be  more  certain  that  any 
thing  is  true,  than  we  are  that  thai  doctrine  is  false.  Vet  it  is  upon  a  forced 
and  literal  construction  of  our  I^ord's  declaration,  that  the  Romish  church 
has,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  erected  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  : — a  doctrine  which  is  manifestly  "repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and 
hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions."*  In  fact,  if  the  words — "Ihia 
is  my  body" — must  be  literally  understood,  wliy  a|^  not  other  words  of 
similar  import  also  to  he  taken  literally  1  In  which  IR;e  Jesus  Christ  must 
be  a  vine,  a  door,  and  a  rock  ;  lor  so  he  is  expressly  termed  in  John  x.  9. 
XV.  1.  and  1  Cor.  x.  4.  And  in  the  other  jiart  of  the  sacrament,  the  cup 
must  be  transubstantiated,  not  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  into  the  New 
Testament :  for  he  said, — "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament"  or  covenant 
(Luke  xxii.  20.),  that  is,  the  representation  or  memorial  of  it.  Further,  as 
the  words — "  This  is  my  body,"  and  "  This  is  my  blood"'' — were  spoken 
BEFORE  Christ's  body  was  broken  upon  the  cross,  and  before  his  blood 
was  shed,  he  could  not  pronounce  them  with  the  intention  that  they  should 
be  taken  and  interpreted  literally  by  his  disciples.  He  could  not  take  his 
body  in  his  hand.?,  nor  offer  them  his  blood  in  the  cup,  for  it  had  not  yet 
been  shed.  If  the  bread  which  he  broke  had  been  changed,  he  would 
have  had  two  bodies,  one  of  which  would  have  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
senting the  other  to  the  apostles.  Of  such  a  transformation  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  smallest  idea ;  and  if  it  did  not  take  place  in  this 
first  sacrament,  what  reason  can  we  have  to  believe  that  it  has  been  effect- 
ed in  any  other?  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
has  no  foundation  in  the  words  of  Christ,  which  must  neces.sarily  be  un- 
derstood, not  literally  and  properly,  but  figuratively,  agreeably  to  the  well 
known  metonymy,  common  in  all  languages,  but  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
(the  impression  of  which  the  Greek  here  naturally  fakes),  in  which  the 
sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signified.  Thus  in  Gen.  xl.  12.  the  three  branches 
are  three  days,  and  in  v.  LS.  the  three  baskets  are  three  days ;  in  xli.  26, 
the  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years,  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven 
years ;«  and  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  11.  the  dry  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel.'' 


*  Art.  x.wiii.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  term — 
"transubstantiation" — was  not  invented  until  the  thirteenth  century;  the 
first  idea  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist  was  started  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  ;  the  first  writer  who  maintained  the  doc- 
trine was  Paschasius  Radbertus,  in  the  7iinth  century,  before  it  was  firmly 
established :  and  the  first  public  assertion  of  it  was,  at  the  third  Lateran 
Council,  in  the  year  1215,  after  it  had  been  for  some  time  avowed  by  the 
Roman  popes,  and  inculcated  by  the  clergy  dependent  on  them,  in  obe- 
dience to  their  injunctions.  But  the  term  itself  was  not  known  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  invented  by  Stephen  bishop  of  Autun. 
Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  217.  231. 

6  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.  and  Mark  xiv.  22.  24.  compared  with  Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 
and  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25. 

«  "Solet  autera  res,  quae  signifieat,  ejus  rei  nomine  quam  significat  nun- 
cnpari,  sicut  scriptum  est,  Septem  spicm  septein  anni  svnt;  non  enim 
dicit,  septem  annos  significant :  et  Septem  bores  septem  anrii  sitnt,  et  inulta 
hujusmodi.''  Augustini  Qutestiones  in  Leviticum.  lib.  iii.  Queest.  27.  (Ope- 
ruhi,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  516.  Paris,  1680.)  In  another  place  the  same  writer 
says, — "  Inde  est,  quod  ait  Apostolus,  Petra  autem  erat  Christus  (1  Cor.  x. 
4.),  non  ait,  Petra  significabit  Christum."  (Ibid.  QuEest.  in  Genesin.  c.  xli. 
Op.  tom.  iii.  pars  1.  p.  335.) 

'  The  Hebrews,  having  no  particular  word  denoting  to  represent,  supply 
its  place  by  the  verb  substantive,  which  is  sometimes  left  to  be  understood 
as  in  Isa.  v.  7.  and  sometimes  is  expressed  by  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in 
the  passages  above  cited,  agreeably  to  the  well-known  rule  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  viz.  that  where  these  pronouns  stand  simply  for  theverb  of  ex- 
istence, they  are  to  be  translated  accordingly  ;  as  we  read  in  the  Septuagint 
Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate  versions,  and  also  in  every  modern  version  of  the 
Bible.  Various  additional  examples  of  this  construction  may  be  seen  in 
Stuart's  Hebrew Grammarj  §  649.  o.  163.    Oiford,  1831.)  Robertson's  Ilebr. 
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The  same  metonymy  exists  in  the  service  for  the  celebration  of  the  pass- 
over  a;nong  the  moifern  Jews;  in  wliich  the  ina^^terK  of  the  laiiii|y  amJ  all 
the  Kuests  take  holil  oftlie  diati  coniainiiij!  the  unleavened  bread  which  he 
had  previously  broken,  and  say,  — '■//«.'  'J'/iis  is  l/ie  l/reaU  of  njjlictiun, 
tehic/t  all  our  aruentom  ale  in  th>:  land  of  Kgypt."^  The  same  phraseulo^y 
is  of  fri'(|ui>nt  occurrence  in  llie  New  Tesluiiienl.  Tlius,  in  Malt.  xiii.  'M, 
39.  "The  field  i.s  [represents]  Ike  trurld ;  the  good  aefd  is  [represenlsj 
the  children  of  the  /cingdum  ;  the  tares  are  [re|>resenll  the  children  of  the 
wicked une.  7'Ae  e/ic/Hy  is  [represents] /Ae  devil;  the  harvest  la  (repre- 
sents] the  enduf  Ihe  world ;  the  reapers  arb  the  angels.  And  in  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
That  rock  was  [represented]  Christ,  r^iiniiar  modes  of  expression  occur 
In  Luke  viii.  9.  xv.  26.  (ic.  and  xviii.  30.  Gr.  John  vii  'M.  and  x.  6.  Acts  x.  17. 
Bal.  iv.  ai.  and  Rev.  i.  20.  Gr.  It  is  evident,  tlierefore,  from  the  context, 
from  hibhcal  usage,  and  from  the  scope  of  tlio  passage, — (it  nnjjlit  also  be 
added,  if  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  lo  tliis  para;>raph  would  permit, 
from  the  testimonies  of  the  fatfiers  of  the  Clui.siian  church  and  of  other 
ecclesiastical  writers,  both  (Jreek  aial  I.alin),  —that  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  Mali.  xxvi.  2(j.  28.  must  be  abandoneil,  and  with  it  necessarily  fullf- 
l!ie  modern  Romish  tenet  of  transubstantiation. 

(0.)  To  change  day  into  night  (Job  xvii.  12.)  is  a  moral  impossibility, 
contrary  to  common  sense,  and  must  be  a  fij^urative  expression.  In  Isa. 
I.  5,  C.  the  Jewish  nation  are  described  a.s  beiiiK  sorely  strick-en  or  chas- 
tised, like  B  man  mortally  wounded,  and  destitute  both  of  meilicine  as 
well  as  of  the  means  of  cure.  That  this  description  is  fi>;uralive,  is  evident 
/rom  the  context ;  for  in  the  two  following  verses  the  prophet  delineates 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  literal  terms. 

(7.)  If  a  passage  of  Scripture  be  a  precept,  prohibiiini;  some  heinous 
wickedness  or  crime  or  comiiiHndin^  us  lo  do  good,  it  is  not  figurative  ;  but 
If  it  seem  to  coninian<l  any  heinous  wickedness  or  crime,  or  to  forbid  that 
which  is  profitable  or  beneficial  to  others,  it  Iti  figurative,  and  must  be 
interpreted  accordingly. 

In  John  vi  5;{.  Christ  says.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the.  Son  of  Man, 
anddriiik  his  bluud,  y  have  no  life  in  you.  Now  this  sentence  seems  to 
command  a  heinous  wickedness  or  crime:  consequently  it  is  figurative, 
commanding  us  to  communicate  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and  wilh  de- 
light and  advantage  to  lay  up  in  our  memory,  that  his  tlesh  was  wounded 
and  crucified  lor  us.» 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  know  whether  an  expression 
be  figurative  or  not,  but,  when  this  point  is  ascertained,  another 
of  equal  importance  presents  itself;  namely,  to  interpret  meta- 
phorical expreasions  by  corresponding  and  appropriate  terms.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  necessary, 

3.  That  Tve  inr/iiire  in  -what  respects  the  thing  compared, 
and  that  xuilh  which  it  is  compared,  respectively  agree,  and 
also  ill  -what  respects  they  have  any  acuity  or  resemblance. 

For,  as  a  similitude  is  concealed  in  every  metaphor,  it  is  only  by  diligent 
study  that  it  can  be  elici'ed,  by  carefully  olisi'rvingthe  points  of  agreenirnt 
beiween  the  proper  or  literal  and  the  figurative  meaning.  For  instance,  the 
prophetic  writers,  and  particularly  Kzekiel,  very  fre(|uenlly  charge  the 
Israelite.s  with  having  committed  a<lultery  and  played  Ihe  harlot,  and  with 
deserting  Jehovah,  their  hu.<!band.  From  the  sli^jjlitesl  inspection  of  these 
passages,  it  is  evident  that  spiriiual  adultery,  or  idolatry  is  intended.  Now 
Ihe  origin  of  this  metaphor  is  to  be  sought  from  one  and  the  same  notion, 
in  which  there  is  an  agreement  between  adultery  and  the  worship  paid  by 
the  Israelites  to  strange  gods.  That  notion  or  idea  is  unfailhfuhiess;  by 
which  as  a  wile  deceives  her  husband,  so  they  are  represented  as  deceiv- 
ing God,  and  as  violating  their  fidelity,  in  forsaking  liiin. 

To  explain  this  general  remark  more  particularly. 

(1.)  The  se7ise  of  a  figurative  passage  will  be  luown,  if  the  resem- 
blance between  the  things  or  objects  compared  be  so  clear  as  to  be 
immediately  perceived. 

Thus,  if  any  one  be  said  to  irnik  in  the  way  of  the  ungodly,  or  of  the 
godly,  we  readily  apprehcmi  that  the  imitation  of  the  comluct  of  those  cha- 


Gramm.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  in  Schroeder's  Syntax.  Regula  33.,  Jahn's  Graiiiinatica 
Hebrsea,  §  92.,  Cell6rier's  Graminaire  Ilebraicpie,  p.  2()6.,  and  in  Glass's 
Philologia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  149.  loO.  (edit.  Dathii.)  That  the  same  con- 
struction exists  in  the  Syriac  Layiguuge  is  evident  from  the  examples 
given  by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  his  GraminaiicaSyriaca,  p.  30..  by  Jahn  in  his 
Elemenia  .\raiiiaica;  sen  Chaldajo-Syriaca"  I.iiigu.T,  pp.  24,  2."i-,  by  Michaelis 
in  his  Grammalica  Syriaca,  §5  79.  132.,  and  by  Hotrman  in  his  Cirammatica 
Syriaca,  pp.  311.  377.  Finally,  the  same  idiom  of  using  the  pronoun  in 
place  of  the  verb  substantive  prevails  in  the  Arabic  Language ;  and  exam- 

Ele?"  of  it  are  given  by  Ricliardson  in  his  Arabic  Grammar,  chap.  viii.  and 
y  Rosenmiiller  in  his  Inslituliones  Lingua;  -\rabic»,  lib.  v.  §  83. 

'  See  the  "Forms  of  Prayer  lor  ihe  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pentecost, 
according  to  the  cu.slom  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  in  Hebrew 
ami  English."    Bv  David  Levi,  p.  20. 

»  Archbishop  Tillolson  in  his  Discourse  on  Transubstantiation  (pp.  14 
— 23.  12mo.  edit.)  and  Bishop  Burnet  (on  art.  xxviii.)  have  given  numerous 
passages  from  the  fathers  andother  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  the  second 
to  the  si.Kth  century,  in  which  the  Piotfstant — or  true — interpretation  of 
Matt.  xxvi.  26.  is  maintained.  But  Ihe  fullest  view  of  Christian  antirpiity  on 
tills  subject  will  be  found  in  a  collection  of  testimonies  from  the  second  to 
the  thirteenth  century  inclusive,  translated  and  published  by  Archbishop 
Wake,  entitled  "An  Ilistorical  Treatise  wrilten  by  an  Author  of  the  Conj- 
munion  ofthe  Church  of  Rome,  touching  Tran.'^ubsianliaiion.  Wherein  is 
made  appear,  that,  according  to  the  Principles  of  that  Church,  this  Doc- 
trine cannot  be  an  Article  of  Faith.  London,  1683."  4to.  The  reader,  who 
is  desirous  of  investisating  further  this  very  important  subject,  is  referred 
to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd's  edition  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  "Defence  ofthe 
True  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament."  &c.  (London,  1.S25,  3vo.); 
to  Mr.  Merk's  "  Church  of  England  a  Faithful  Witness  against  Ihe  Errors 
ofthe  Church  of  Rome,"  pp  l:j6— 191.  (London,  18.34, 8vo.) ;  to  Mr-  Fabcr's 
"Ditiicullies  of  Romanism,"  pp.  89 — 136.  313—446.  (second  edition);  and  to 
Du  Moulin's  unanswered  and  un.answerable  "Anatomy  ofthe  Mass,"  trans- 
lated from  the  very  rare  French  origin.il  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Shanks,  A.  M. 
who  has  prefixed  a  concise  and  valuable  History  of  the  Eucharist.  Edin- 
burgh, li<!3,  12mo. 

»  The  precpiling  rule  and  illustration  are  designedly  taken  from  Augus- 
tine, bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  in  the  fifth  century, 
ofthe  greatest  celebrity  in  the  Romish  church,  in  the  cataloeue  of  whose 
supposed  saints  be  is  enrolled ;  because  John  vi.  ')3.  is  one  of  the  passages 
urged  by  that  church  in  support  of  her  novel  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
The  attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  how  completely  Augustine 
refutes  and  (condemns  that  dogma-  See  his  treatise  de  DoctrinfiCbristiani^, 
lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Op.  torn.  iii.  pars  1.  p.  52.    Paris,  1680. 


ractcfs  is  the  idea  designed  to  be  expressed.  In  like  manner,  when  any 
one  is  compared  to  a  lion,  who  does  not  immediately  understand  that 
strenglh  of  limbs,  firmness  of  nerve,  and  magnanimity,  are  the  ideas  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed?  In  Gen.  xlix.  9.  Judah  is  styled  a.lion'swhtlp,  and 
is  compared  to  a  lion  and  lioness  couching,  whom  no  one  dares  to  rouse. 
The  warlike  character  and  the  conciuests  of  this  tribe  are  here  propheti- 
cally described:  but  llie  full  force  of  the  pas.sage  will  not  be  perceived, 
uidess  we  know  that  a  lion  is,  among  ihe  orientals,  used  figuratively  to  de- 
note a  hero,  and  also  that  a  lion  or  lioness,  when  lying  down  after  satisfying 
its  hunger,  will  not  attack  any  person.  Mr.  Park  lias  recorded  an  instance 
of  his  providential  escape  from  a  lion  thus  circumst.anced,  which  he  saw 
lying  near  the  road,  and  passed  unhurt.* 

(2.)  As,  in  ihe  sacred  metaphor t,  one  particular  is  generally  the 
principal  thing  thereby  exhioilcd,  the  sense  of  a  metaphor  will  be 
illustrated  by  considering  the  context  of  a  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

This  rule  particularly  applies  to  images,  which  do  not  always  convey  one 
and  the  same  meaning.  Thus,  light  and  darkness  not  only  denote  happi. 
ness  and  misery,  but  also  knowledge  and  ignorance;  which  of  these  two 
significations  is  to  be  preferably  adopted,  Ihe  context  alone  can  show.  In 
Psal.  cxii.  4  we  read :  Unto  ihe  upright  there  ai  istlh  light  in  the  duikness. 
Bi.shop  Horsley  thinks  that  ihis  is  an  allusion  to  what  happened  in  Egypt, 
when  the  Israelites  had  light  in  all  their  dwellings  in  Goshen,  while  the  rest 
of  Egypt  was  enveloped  in  darknes.s.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  since 
the  design  of  Ihc  psalm  in  question  is,  to  show  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  final  pr  niilion  of  the  ungodly,  the  context  will  plainly 
iiiilicale  Ihal  happiness  is  the  idea  intended  in  this  verse  ;  for,  if  we  con- 
sult what  precedes,  we  shall  find  that  temporal  prosperity  is  promised  to 
Ihe  righteous,  and  that,  among  the  particulars  in  which  his  prosperity  is 
staled  to  consist,  it  is  specified  that  his  seed  shall  he  mighty  upon  earth  ; 
the  generation  of  Ihe  vpright  shall  he  blessed;  wealth  and  rir/ns  shall  bt 
in  /lis  house.  On  the  conlrary,  in  Psal.  xix.  8.  where  the  C(jniinan<!irirnt  of 
Jehovah  is  said  to  enlight'jn  Ihe  eyes,  the  idea  of  spiriiual  knowledge  is 
inieudeil,  and  this  phrase  corresponds  to  that  in  the  preceding  verse,  where 
the  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  maJ:e  wise  the  simple.  In  the  New 
Testament,  light  and  darkness  are  of  frenuent  occurrence,  and  in  like  man- 
ner designate  a  state  of  knowledge  and  a  state  of  ignorance.  It  may  be 
sutTicient  to  refer  to  Luke  i.  78,  79.  Acts  xxvi.  18.  Rom.  i.  21.  Eph.  iv.  18. 
and  v.  8.  I  Pet.  ii.  9. 

(.3.)  The  sense  of  a  fgurative  expression  is  often  known  from  the 
sacred  writer's  own  explanation  of  it. 

In  common  witii  profane  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.lhc  inspired 
penmen  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  subjoin  to  figurative  expressions 
pro|ier  or  literal  terms,  and  thus  explain  tlie  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  imiges  they  euiploy.  Thus,  in  Esther  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that 
the  Jews  had  light  and  gladness,  and  joy  and  honour ;  here  the  explana- 
tory synonymes  mark  the  greatness  of  their  prosperity  and  jo^.  In  J»sal. 
xcvii.  11.  lieht  is  said  to  be  sown  for  the  righteous :  the  exposition  imme- 
diately follows,  and  joy  for  the  upright  in  heart.  In  like  manner,  wheo 
Ihe  prophet  Ilosea  complains  that  a  spirit  of  lasciviousncss  bad  driven  Ihe 
Israelites  astray  (IIos.  iv.  12.),  he  explains  his  meaning  not  only  by  subjoin- 
ing that  they  forsook  their  God.  but  m  the  following  verse  he  states  in  clear 
and  literal  terms  the  eagerness  with  which  they  cornrnilted  idolatry ;  upon 
Ihe  lops  of  Ihe  mountains  they  sacrifice,  and  upon  the  hills  they  burn  in- 
cense,  &c. 

(4.)  The  sense  of  a  figurative  expression  may  also  be  ascertained 
by  consulting  parallel  passages  ;  in  which  the  same  thing  is  expressed 
pre-  ~y  and  literally,  or  in  which  ihe  same  word  occurs,  so  that  Ihe 
scnsk  may  be  readily  aj^prchended. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  very  often  represent  Jehovah  as  holding  in  his 
hand  a  cup,  and  presenting  it  to  men  who  are  compelled  lo  drink  it  up  to 
the  very  dregs.  The  intoxicated  stagger,  and,  falling  prostr.ate  on  the 
ground,  shamefully  vomit  forth  the  wine  they  have  drunk.  This  metaphor 
is  frequently  repeated  in  various  ways  by  the  sacred  poets,  who  sometimes 
only  glance  at  it,  while  at  others  they  more  fully  illustrate  it-  Compare 
Obad:  16.  Nahum  iii.  11.  Habak.  ii.  16.  P.«al.  Ixxv.  8.  Jer.  xx\.  15-27.  and 
Ezekiel  xxiii.  33,  34.  Now,  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  image  occurring  in  these  passages,  its  sense  might  be  immediately 
ascertained  bv  comparing  Ihe  following  parallel  passage  in  Isaiah  Ii.  17—23., 
in  which  the  prophet  portrays  Jerusalem  as  a  woman  so  inlo.xicated  as^ 
be  unable  to  sland  ;  hut  in  which  he  introduces  some  words  that  clear^ 
mark  the  sense  ofthe  metaphor.  The  passage  itself,  Bishop  Lowlh  justly 
remarks,  is  poetry  ofthe  first  order,  sublimity  ofthe  highest  proof. 

Rouse  thyself,  rouse  Ihvself  up  ;  arise,  O  Jerusalem  ! 

Who  ha.st  drunken  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  cup  of  his  furv- ; 

The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  irembhng  thou  hast  drunken,  thou  hast  wrung 
thein  out. 

There  is  not  one  to  lead  her,  of  all  the  sons  which  she  hath  brought 
forth  ; 

Neither  is  there  one  to  support  her  by  the  hand,  of  all  the  sons  which 
she  hath  educated. 

These  two  things  have  befallen  thee  ;  who  shall  bemoan  thee  7 

Desolation  and  destruction  ;  the  famine  and  the  sword  ;  who  shall  com- 
fort thee  1 

Tliy  sons  lie  astounded  ;  thev  are  cast  down  : 

At  the  he.id  of  all  the  streets,'  like  the  oryx'  taken  in  the  toiU ; 

Drenched  to  the  full  wilh  the  fury  of  Jehovah,  with  the  fury  of  thy  God. 

Wherefore  hear  now  this.  O  thou  afflicted  daughter; 

And  thou  drunken,  but  not  with  wine. 

Thus  saith  thy  Lord  Jehovah; 

And  ihv  God,  who  avengeih  his  people  ; 

Behold!  lake  from  thy  hand  the  cup  of  tremblingr 

The  dregs  ofthe  cup  of  my  fury  : 

Thou  shall  drink  of  it  again  no  more. 

But  I  will  put  il  into  Ihe  hand  of  them  who  oppress  thee ; 

Who  said  to  thee.  Bow  down  thy  body,  that  we  may  go  over : 

And  thou  layedst  down  thy  back,  as  ihe  ground : 

And  as  the  street  to  thcm'that  pass  along. 

Bishop  Lottth's  Version. 

(5.)  Consider  History. 

A  consideration  of  events  recorded  in  history  will  very  frequently  show, 
how  far  and  in  what  sense  any  expression  is  to  be  understood  figuratively. 
Thus  many  and  various  things  arc  said  relative  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 


*  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  310.    London,  1807, 
Pinkerton's  Collectiou  of  Voyages,  vol.  xvi.  p.  843. 
»  Or  wild  bull. 
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his  kingdom,  government,  and  adversaries.  Now  history  informs  us,  that 
he  came,  at  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  rule  and  govern  lar  and  wide 
by  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.  In  Malt.  x.34.  Christ  says  that  he  came 
not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  butasicorrf.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Luke 
xii.  51.,  he  says  that  he  came  to  cause  division.  The  general  import  of 
these  tvk'o  passages  is,  that  he  would  cause  discord,  and  as  it  were  sow  dis- 
sensions. But  in  what  sense  could  the  blessed  Saviour  mean  that  he  would 
cause  discord  f  Welearnfroin  history,  that  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion 
of  the  Christian  religion,  nations  and  families  becauie  divided,  so  that  some 
embraced  it  while  others  rejected  it,  and  the  former  were  persecuted  by 
the  latter  on  account  of  their  Christian  profession.  A  further  CJtposition 
of  this  passage  is  given  in  p.  457.  infra. 

(6.)  Consider  the  connection  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  context  of 
the  figurative  passage. 

A  consideration  of  the  connection  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  the  context, 
will  often  lead  to  the  origin  of  the  figurative  expression.s  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers,  and  conse(iuently  enable  us  tn  ascertain  their  meaning: 
for  very  irefiuonlly  some  word  precedes  or  follows,  or  some  synonyme  is 
annexe<l,  that  plainly  imlicates  whether  the  expression  is  to  be  taken  pro- 
perly or  figuratively.  For  instance,  the  words  sin  and  iniijuity,  which  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  law  of  Moses,  aie  tropically  put  for 
punishment ;  and  that  the  phi'ase,  to  bear  one's  sin  or  ini'jiiity,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  suficring  of  ttie  punishment  due  to  sin,  appears  from  tlie 
synonymous  e.v])re8sions  oi  being  cut  off  from  the  people,  and  dying  being 
very  oYlen  annexed.  As  in  Levit.  xix.  8.  Exodus  x.xviii.  43.  IS  urn.  xiv.  34. 
and  xviii.  22.  32,  &c.  Thus  also  diseases  and  infirmities  are  called  sins, 
because  they  are  considered  as  the  punishment  of  sin  (as  in  Isa.  liii.  4. 
with  Matt.  viii.  17.),  the  figure  in  which  passage  is  subsequently  explained 
in  verse  5.  Compare  also  verse  12.  and  Psalm  xxxviii.  3-— 5.  Ezelc.  xxxiii. 
10.  and  .Tohn  i.x.  2,  3.  So  likewise  in  Gen.  xx,xi.  42.  53.  the  context  mani- 
festly shows  that  the  fear  of  Isaac,  and  the  fear  of  his  father,  are  put  for 
Jehovah,  the  object  of  fear  and  reverence.  Once  more;  when  in  ]  Pet. 
ii.  5.  9.  believers  are  said  to  be  living  stones,  a  spiritual  house,  and  a  royal 
priesthood,  as  these  expressions  are  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  we 
must  recur  to  Exodus  xix.  5, 6.  in  order  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  o^lhcir 
privileges.  The  general  tenor  of  the  Aposlle's  address  then  will  be,  "Con- 
sider yourselves  as  forming  part  of  a  nobler  temple  than  that  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  which  a  much  more  spiritual  sacrifice  is  offered  to  God  through 
Christ. — You,  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  are  considered  by  God  as 
inheritors  of  all  those  holy  blessings  which  were  promised  to  the  Jews." 

(7.)  In  fixing  the  sense  exhibited  hy  a  metaphor,  the  comparison 
ought  never  to  he  extended  too  far,  or  into  any  thing  which  cannot 
he  properly  applied  to  the  person  or  thing  represented. 

In  other  words,  a  comparison  which  ordinarily  has  but  one  particular 
rietc  ought  not  to  be  strained,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  in  other  respects, 
where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  a  similitude  of  ideas.  For  instance,  in 
Isa.  xl.  6.  we  read  all  flesh  is  grass ;  that  is,  all  mankind  are  liable  to  wither 
andtiecay,  and  will  wither  and  decay  like  grass.  But  this  njefaphor  would 
be  tortured  to  a  mcaninir.  which,  as  it  is  foolish  and  absurd,  we  may  be 
sure  was  never  intended  by  the  inspired  writer,  if  we  were  to  say  that 
mankind  were  like  grass,  or  were  grass  in  colour  or  shape.  What  wild, 
and  indeed  what  wicked,  abuse,  would  be  made  of  the  Scripture  expres- 
sion concerning  our  Lord  that  he  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  (Rev. 
xvi.  15.),  if  we  were  not  to  confine  the  sense  to  the  suddenness  and  sur- 
pri.sal  of  the  thief,  but  should  ext^d  it  to  the  tenjper  and  designs  of  the 
villain  who  breaks  open  houses  in  the  night  7i  Hence,  though  one  meta- 
phor may  be  brought  to  signify  many  things  with  respect  to  some  dffereiit 
qualities,  and  diverse  attributes,  it  nevenheless  is  very  evident  that  that 
sense  ought  chielly  to  be  attended  to,  which  appears  to  be  designed  by 
the  .Spirit  of  God,  and  wliich  is  oljviously  figured  out  to  us  in  the  nature, 
form,  or  use  of  the  thing,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken.  Thus,  Christ 
is  called  a /iCM  (Rev.  v.  5.)  because  he  is  noble,  heroic,  and  invincible; 
Satan,  the  grand  adversary  of  souls,  is  called  a  lion  in  1  Pet.  v.  8.  because 
he  is  rapacious,  roaring,  and  devouring.  And  wicked  men  are  termed 
lions  in  Job  iv.  10,  U.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  because  they  are  fierce,  outrage- 
ous, and  cruel  to  weaker  men. 

(8.)  In  the  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions  generally,  and 
those  which  particidarly  occur  in  the  moral  parts  qf  Scrijjture,  the 
meaning  of  such  expressions  ought  to  he  regulated  ly  those  which 
are  plain  and  clear. 

•AH  mere  maxims,  whether  plain  or  figurative,  must  be  understood  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  possibility  and  the  rules  of  humanity.  The  rule 
just  stated  is  especially  applicable  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Matt.  v. 
38—42.,  which  enjoins  us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  small  injuries,  and 
Matt.  vi.  19.31.31.,  which  prohibits  thoughtfulness  about  vvorldly'concerns; 
which  injunctions  have  been  objected  to,  as  being  impracticable  general 
duties,  inconsistent  with  natural  instinct  and  law,  and  altogether  destructive 
of  society.  If,  however,  the  present  rule  bo  kept  in  view,  and  if  we  attend 
to  the  auditors  and  occasion  of  this  discourse  and  to  the  context,  the  true 
eense  of  the  precepts  before  us  will  be  evident. 

The  auditors  were  the  multitude  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  appears 
from  the  context  both  preceding  and  following  the  sermon,  and  also  from 
the  conclusion  of  it. '^  The  multitude  and  the  disciples  were  likewise  the 
auditors  of  the  same,  or  a  similar,  discourse  recorded  by  Luke. a  They 
were  both,  therefore,  intended  for  general  instruction  to  all  Christians. 
Particular  appropriate  in.structions  to  his  apostles,  and  to  the  seventy  dur- 
ing his  ministry,  Christ  gave  to  them  when  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach 
and  work  miracles ;«  and  upon  other  occasions  when  they  were  in  private.' 
Afler  Jesus  had  been  delivering  some  similar  instructions  to  those  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  he  tells  Peter  that  they  were  designed  for  general 
use.e  Our  Lord,  therefore,  probably  delivered  the  precepts,  we  are  con- 
sidering in  such  language  as  was  intelligible  to  the  multitude.  Now  they, 
instead  of  viewing  them  as  "  impracticable,  inconsistent  with  natural  law, 
and  destructive  of  society,"  expressed  theirgreat  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  with  which  he  taught.' 

The  occasion  of  this  sermon  was,  towards  the  beginning  of  his  ministry, 
to  teach  the  true  nalin-e  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  to  give  laws  suitable  to 
it,  and  to  correct  the  false  and  worldly  notions  of  it,  which  the  Jews  in 
general  entertained.  They  were  filled  with  ideas  of  coiupiesf,  and  revenge 
against  the  Romans,  and  of  enriching  themselves  by  plunder.  But  Christ 
instead  of  countenancing  a  vindictive  temper,  enjoins  lenity,  forbearance' 


•  Numerous  similar  instances  arc  given  by  Glassius,  Philologia  Sacra, 
(edit.  Uathiiilib.  ii.  pp.  918-921.  =  ■'  ,  s         >^i«, 

3  .Matt.  v.#;  vii.  24.  28  ;  viii,  1.  3  Luke  vi.  17.  47—49  ;  vii   1 

*  Matt.  X.    Mark  vi.  7—11.    Luke  ix.  1—6.  ;  x.  1.  24. 
'  Matt.  xiii.  10—23.  36-43.  51.    John  xiv.— xvii. 

«  Luke  xii.  41—48.  i  Matt.  vii.  28,  29. 


and  kindness  to  those  who  injure  us.  These  directions  accord  with  tlie 
di.«posilions  which,  in  the  introduction  to  the. sermon,  he  pronounces  to  bo 
requisite  to  true  happiness;  with  his  plain  injunctions  to  forgive  injuries, 
with  the  general  strain  of  his  discourses,  with  ihe  condition  of  hutiianity  ; 
and  with  the  context,  both  in  Matthew  and  Luke."  In  connection  with  the 
precepts  we  are  considering,  in  both  evangelists,  "doing  to  others  as  we 
woidd  have  them  do  to  us,"  and,  "  doing  good  to  our  enemies,  in  imitation 
of  our  heavenly  Father,"  are  enjoined.  These  plain  comprehensive  rules 
are  introduced  as  including  the  figurative  ones  here  specified,  which  point 
out  small  injuries.  And  trivial  instances  are  here  specified,  probably  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  extending  a  lenient  and  forbearing  disposition  to 
smaU  circumstances,  in  order  to  pervade  every  social  sentiment  and  action 
with  the  temper  of  kindness,  and  to  prevent  a  vindictive  spirit  from  insinu- 
ating itself  by  the  smallest  avenues  into  our  hearts.  That  these  commands 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  enjoining  the  particular  actions  here  speci- 
fied, but  the  disposition  of  forgiveness  and  benevolence,  is  apparent,  not 
only  from  its  being  usual  in  Ihe  East  to  put  the  action  for  the  disposition,* 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  precepts  are  introduced,  but  also  frwn 
our  Lord's  own  conduct.  For  he  mildly  reproved  the  officer  who  struck 
him  at  his  trial.'"  Though  he  had  before  voluntarily  given  himself  up  to  the 
persons  who  were  sent  to  take  him,  bade  Peter  sheathe  the  sword  with 
which  h9  had  maimed  one  of  them,  and  himself  miraculously  cured  him; 
yet  even  here  he  gently  reproved  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  came 
to  apprehend  him."  These  instances  of  Christ's  different  behaviour  under 
a  variation  of  circumstances,  show  that  he  meant  these  precepts  to  be  inter- 
preted, according  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  case.  He  might  express 
them  the  more  strongly  in  order  to  contradict  Eeclus.  xii.  4,5.  7.,  and  similar 
improper  sentiments  and  practices  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Judxa. 
Neither  did  Paul  act  agreeably  to  the  literal  sense  of^  the  commands  in 
question. >2 

The  inj  miction  not  to  lay  up  your  treasures  upon  iarth,  but  in  heaven,*' 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  means,  to  prefer  heavenly  to  earthly  trea- 
sures. The  reason  given  for  it  is,  because,  making  earthly  treasures  the 
chief  object,  beclouds  the  moral  eye,  the  guide  of  life,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  love  and  service  of  God.  Christ  adds,  "  therefore  take  no  thought,'' 
or,  as  it  should  be  translated,  "be  not  anxious  about  food,  drink  or  cloth- 
ing," but  with  moderate  care  only  about  them,  trust  the  providence  of  your 
heavenly  Father.  Let  your  first  and  chief  care  be  to  do  your  duly.  Uo 
not  anxiously  anticipate  the  cares  of  the  morrow.  All  this  accords  with 
our  best  natural  sentiments,  and  with  the  other  instructions  of  our  Lord. 
The  auditors  and  occasion  of  the  discourse,  together  with  the  language  and 
connection  in  which  the  directions  are  given,  show  these  to  be  the  ideas 
which  Jesus  meant  to  convey.'* 

4.  Lastly,  in  expJainijig  the  figurative  language  of  Scrip' 
tnre,  care  must  be  taken  that  -we  do  not  judge  of  the  applica- 
tio7i  of  characters  from  modern  usage  ;  because  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  have  very  frequently  attached  a  character  to  the 
idea  expressed,  -widely  differeiit  from  that  ivhich  usually  pre- 
sejits  itself  to  our  vieivs. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East,  from  their  lively  imaginations,  very  often 
make  use  of  far-fetched  comparisons,  and  bring  together  things  which,  in 
our  judgments,  are  the  most  dissimilar.  Besides,  since  the  Hebrew  mode 
of  living  differed  greatly  from  ours,  and  many  things  were  in  use  and  com- 
mended by  the  Israelites  which  to  us  are  unknown,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, if  there  be  a  very  wide  difference  subsisting  between  the  metapho- 
rical expressions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  those  which  are  familiar  to  us,  and 
if  they  should  sometimes  appear  harsh,  and  seem  to  convey  a  different 
meaning  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  receive.  Thus,  in  Deut. 
.xxxiii.  17.  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  is  compared  to  the  firstling  of  a 
bullock;  in  like  manner  Amos  (iv.  1.)  compares  the  noble  women  of  Israel 
to  the  kine  of  Bashan,  and  Hosta  compares  the  Israelites  to  refractory 
kine  that  shako  off  the  yoke.  The  patriarch  Jacob  in  his  prophetic  and 
valedictory  address  to  his  children  (Gen.  xlix.  14.),  in  which  he  foretells 
their  own  and  their  descendants'  future  condition,  tei'tns  Issachar  a  strong 
ass,  literally  a  strong-boned  or  strong-limbed  ass.  Now,  if  we  take  these 
metaphors  according  to  their  present  sense  we  shall  greatly  err.  The  ox 
tribe  of  animals,  whose  greatest  beauty  and  strength  lie  in  its  horns,  was 
held  in  very  honour  among  the  ancient  nations,  and  was  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  its  aptitude  for  agricultural  labour  :  hence  Moses  especially 
enacts,  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  while  treading  out  the  corn. 
The  ass  tribe,  in  the  East,  is  robust  and  more  handsome,  as  well  as  much 
quicker  in  its  pace,  than  those  animals  are  in  our  country  ;  and  therefore 
princes  and  persons  of  noble  birth  thought  it  no  degradation  to  ride  on 
asses.  Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhaoitants  of  the  East,  it  is  not  reck- 
oned disgraceful  to  be  compared  with  oxen  and  asses;  nor,  if  a  metaphor 
be  derived  from  those  animals,  do  they  intend  to  convey  the  same  mean- 
ing which  we  should  express  by  a  figure  drawn  from  them.  In  the  com- 
parison of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  the  firstling  of  a  bullock,  the  point  of 
resemblance  \s  strength  and  power.i''  In  the  comparison  of  the  matrons 
of  .Samaria  to  the  kine  of  Bashan,  the  point  of  resemblance  is  luaiiry  and 
icantonne-fsjlowingfrom  their  abundance :'«  in  the  comparison  of  Issachar 
to  an  ass,  the  point  of  resemblance  is  bodily  strength  and  vigour ;  for  in 
that  animal  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  regard  strength,  though  we 
usually  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  slowness  and  stupidity." 

8  Matt.  V.  43—48.    Luke  vi.  27—36. 

9  Matt.  V.  38.    Luke  xxii.  36. ;  xix.  13, 14.    John  xiii.  14, 15.  17. 
'0  John  xviii.  22, 23. 

»i  Mark  xiv.  48.    IMatt.  xxvi.  55.    Luke  xxii.  50— 53.    John  xviii.  10. 

n  Acts  xxiii.  3. ;  xvi.  37. 

13  Matt.  vi.  19—34.    John  vi.  27. 

>«  Blair  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Newcome's  Observations  on 
Christ,  p.  30.  part  i.  chap.  1.  sect.  9. 

■5  Mr.  Brown  has  recorded  a  similar  figure,  which  is  in  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Dar  Fur,  in  Africa  ;  where,  during 
public  audiences,  a  kind  of  hired  encomiast  stands  at  the  monarch's  right 
hand,  crying  out,  "See  the  buflfalo,  the  offspring  of  a  buffalo,  the  bull  of 
bulls,  the  elephant  of  a  superior  strpugth,  the  powerful  Sultan  Ab-delrach- 
nutn-al-rashid!"  Journey  to  Dar  Fiir,  chap.  1.  in  fine,  or  Pinkerton's 
Voy aires,  vol.  xv.  p.  122. 

»s  The  propriety  of  this  comparison  will  appear  when  it  is  recollected 
that  Bashan  was  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  its  breed 
of  cattle.  (See  Num.  xxxii.  4.  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  and  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.) 
This  region  still  retains  its  ancient  fertility  ;  and  its  robust,  handsome,  and 
independent  inhabitants  are  such  as  we  may  conceive  its  ancient  possess- 
ors to  have  been.    See  Buckincham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  325—329. 

"  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacra,  pp.  206.  210—213.  21fi-  221.  Ernesti,  Instit.  Interp 
Nov.  Test.  pp.  99—110.  Morus  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  260-300.  Jahn, 
Enchirid.  Hermeneut.  pp.  lUO— 119. 
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SECTION  T[. 

UN    THE    INTERPRETATION   OF   THE   METONYMIES  OCCURRING    IN 
THE  SCRIPTURES. 

J\'ature  of  a  ^letonymy. — 1.  J\Tctonymy  of  the  cause. — 2.  Jife- 

tonymy    of  the    i-ffect 3.  ^Metonymy    of  the    sufijce^t. — 4. 

J\IetoUymy  of  the  adjunct,  in  -which  the  adjunct  is  put  for 
the  subject, 

A  Metonvmy  is  a  trope,  by  which  we  substitute  one  ap- 
pellation fur  another,'  as  the  cause  for  the  tjpc/,  the  ij'ect  for 
the  cause,  llie  subject  for  tho  adjunct,  or  tlie  adjunct  for  the 
subject. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  cause  is  used  in  Scripture,  when  the 
person  acting  is  put  for  the  thinj^  done,  or  the  instrument  by 
which  a  thing  is  done  is  put  for  the  thing  clrected,  or  when 
a  thinfj  or  action  is  put  for  the  effect  produced  ,by  that  action. 

A  Ml  tuny  my  if  the  effect  occurs,  when  the  effect  is  put  for 
the  efficient  cause. 

A  Metonymy  nf  the  anhjeet  is,  when  the  subject  is  pu,t  for 
tlie  adjunct ;  that  is,  for  some  circumstance  or  appendage 
belonging  to  the  sui)ject :  when  the  thing  or  place  containing 
is  put  for  the  thing  contained  or  placed  ;  wlien  the  possessor  is 
put  for  the  thing  /luxnesscd ;.  when  the  ulject  is  put  for  the  thing 
conversant  about  it ;  or  when  the  thing  signified  is  put  for  its 
sign. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  adjunct  is,  when  that  which  belongs 
to  any  thing  serves  to  represent  the  thing  itself. 


I.  METONYMY  OF  THE  CAUSE. 


I.  Frequently  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done. 

1.  Thus,  Christ  is  put  for  his  Doctrine  in  Rom.  xvi.  9. 

Salute  Uibrinus  our  lielpnr  in  Christ,  that  is,  in  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  ti'os|H'l,  he  having  been  a  feilow  liihonrcr  wiUi  ll>e  apostles.  Similar 
instances  occur  in  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  and  r,  li.  iv.  20. 

2.  The  Ifoly  Spirit  is  put  for  His  Ejects,  as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

W7»o  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  neie  corenant,  not  o/tne  letter  liiit 
of  the  spirit :  fur  tlie  letter  killelh,  hut  the  spirit  givelh  life.  Here,  by  the 
word  teller  we  arc  to  undersland  the  law  written  on  tables  of  stone,  which 
required  perfect  obcdieoce,  and  which  no  man  can  perfgrin  because  of  the 
corruption  of  his  nature;  therefore  the  \a.w  or  tetter /cilleth,  that  is,  can  pro- 
nounce nolhiiia  but  a  sentence  of  condeiiination  and  eternal  death  azaiiist 
man.  Bin  by  tU^  spirit  isiuteniled  the  sivini;  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  wliich 
derives  its  oriijin  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  who  teaches  or 
instructs,  and  prepares  man  for  eternal  life.  In  the  same  sense,  .Jesus 
Christ  says,  John  vi.  6.3.  77ie  u^onls  that  I  speak  thty  are  spirit  and  life, 
ihat  is,  Ihoy  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  if  received  with  true  faith,  will 
lead  to  eternal  life.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  Rom.  viii.  2. 
Here,  by  the  laic  of  the  spirit  of  life  is  meant  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
because  it  is  a  peculiar  instrument  of  the  operation  ofthe  Holy  Spirit;  who, 
by  a  di^ine  eincacy.  changes  the  heart,  and  writes  his  law  there,  which 
now  is  not  only  inscriht  d  on  tablets  or  parchinents,  but  also  penetrates  the 
very  heart  of  man,  and  quickens  the  soul  to  spiritual  motions  and  actions.^ 

'    3.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  His  Operations  : 

For  renewing,  Psd.  li.  10.  Kzek.  x.\xvi.  2G,  '2/'.  compared  with  Eph.  iv.  23. 
Rom.  xii.  2.  which  pas-saaos  imply  nothing  less  than  a  radical  change,  both 
external  or  moral,  and  internal  or  spiritual,  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the 
influence  of  divine  grace.  ^ 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  the  Influences  or  Gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  19.    Quench  not  the  Spirit. 

The  similitude  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  altar  of  burnt-ofTering,  in 
which  tin;  fire  was  to  be  kept  continiiallv  burning.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  here 
represented  as  a.  lire,  because  it  is  His  province  to  enlighten,  quicken, 
purify,  and  refine  the  soul,  and  to  excite  and  maintain  every  pious  antl 
devout  atTection.  The  Christian,  therefore,  must  not  quench  the  sacred 
flame  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  of  his  influences  by  conuuitting  any  act, 
uttering  any  word,  or  indulging  any  sensual  or  malevolent  disposition, 
which  hiay  provoke  Him  to  withdraw  both  His  gifls  aad  graces.  Neither 
must  the  Christian  extinguish  the  gifts  <f  the  Spirit,  but  keep  them  in  con- 
stant exerci.?e,  as  love,  joy,  peacej  long-sufTerins,  gentleness,  goodness, 
fidelity,  meekness,  &c.  So,  in  2  Tim.  i.  G.  Saint  Paul's  advice.  Stir  up  the 
trift  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  means  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  also 
^  Tim.  iv.  14. 

Again,  when  our  Saviour  "exhorts  us  to  ask  with  confidence  for  spiritual 
aid,  appeahng  to  the  conduct  of  men.  he  adds,  'Ifye,  then,  beins  evil,  Icnoir 
hote  tu  sire  good  gifts  unto  ymir  chitdr'-n,  kotr  much  more  shall  your  hen- 
venly  father  gi  re' the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?'  (Luke  xi.  13.) 
By  which  he  would  have  us  dislincUy  understaniiJhat  if  man,  with  all  his 
imperfections  and  all  his  unkindness,  can  yet  ne  tender-hearted  to  his 
children,  and  seasonably  bestow  on  them  beneficial  gifts,  much  more  will 
God,  who  is  perfection  aiid  benignity  itself,  most  assuredly  impart  the  bless- 
ing of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  earnestly  and  anxiously  implore.divine 
help. — that  help  which  can  illumine  w^hat  is  dark  ;  can  sireiisthen  what  is 
irresolute ;  can  restrain  what  is  violent ;  can  comfort  what  is  afflicted  ;  in 

>  Quintilian,  lib.  viii.  c.  vi.  torn.  ii.  p.  103.  ed.  Bipont. 
»  Flaccus  lUyricus,  in  Clav.  Script,  pars  1.  col.  U62. 
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such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  nay  be  requisite  for  the  soul  when 
t-:ruggling  under  different  hiitilitlicult  teniplaiions  ;  that  help,  wilhoul  which 
man,  iinassjsied,  cannot  i)erKCVfcre  in  rectitude  of  thought  and  action."* 

5.  Spirit  also  denotes  a  Divitie  Poiuer  or  energy,  reigning  in 
the  soul  of  a  renewed  man. 

Compare  Luke  i.  46,  47.  with  1  Thess.  v.  23. ;  and  for  other  places,  where 
the  word  spirit  is  [iiitforthe  nru  man  and  tpirituat  siretigt/i,  see  Isa. 
xxvi.  9.  Ezek.  xviii.  31.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  Rom.  i.  U.  I  Cor.  v.  3 — 5.  and  vi.  20. 
GaJ.  ill.  3,  &.C. 

6.  More  especially  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  those  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  Gifts  of  t/ie  Spirit,  which,  for  various 
uses,  whether  public  or  private,  spiritual  or  temporal,  arc  be- 
stowed on  man. 

Thus,  in  2  Kings  ii.  9.  Elisha  earnestly  requests  of  Elijah,  Let  a  dovbU 
porliun  of  thy  spirit  rest  upon  me  ;  that  is,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  Ihe 
L'il'ls  of  prophecy,  and  of  power  in  working  miracles,  which  are  here  called 
liio  portion  uf  the  spirit.  See  also  Num.  xi.  17.  25.  Han.  v.  12.  The  pro- 
phet Uaniel  had  a  mure  cicellent  sjnrit,  that  i.s  a  more  cudncnt  gift  of  the 
spirit,  more  knowledge,  and  mure  understanding. 

7.  The  Spirit  is  also  put  for  revelations,  visions,  or  ccstacies, 
whether  really  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  1.  Tlie  hand  of  the  Lordcarried  me  out  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  that  is,  by  a  vision  or  rapture  of  spirit.  2TheKS.  ii.  2.  That  ye  be  not 
slut/cen  in  mind, — neither  by  spirit,  Ac.  that  is,  by  revelations  pretending 
to  come  from  the  spirit.  Rev.  i.  10.  /  tens  in  the  spirit,  that  is,  in  an 
ecstacy  end  peculiar  revelation  ofthe  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  described  in  Rev.  iv. 
2.  xvii.  3.  XXI.  10.  and  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  To  this  head  may  also  be  referreil  those 
passages  where  spiiit  is  put  for  doctrines,  whether  really  revealed  or  pre- 
tended fo  be  so ;  as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  where  by  seducing  spirits  are  intended 
fal<e  teachers  who  pretend  to  receive  their  doctrine  from  the  Sjiirit  of  God  ; 
and  1  John  iv.  1.  where  spirit  is  put  for  doctrine  pretended  to  be  received 
by  the  false  teachers  from  God. 

8.  Parents  or  Ancestors  are  put  for  their  Posterity  :  this 
mode  of  speaking  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

Thus  Shem,Japhet,  and  Canaan,  are  put  for  Ihe.'n  posterity,  in  Gen.  ix. 
27.  Jacob  and  Israel  for  Ihe  Israelites,  in  Exod.  v.  2.  iSuin.  xxiii.  21. 
xxiv.  5.  17.  Peut.  xxxiii.  28.  1  Kings  xviii.  17,  J8.  Psal.xiv.  7.  and  cxxxv.  4. 
Amos  vii.  9.  in  which  verse  Isaac,  as  in  verse  16.  the  House  of  Isaac,  uieans 
the  same  people.  The  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  (of  tthom, 
according  to  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  Rom.  ix.  5.)  is  put  for  Christ  himself, 
in  Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  •xii.  13.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  14.  and  Gal.  iii. 8.,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  coiftparing  Acts  iii.  25.  and  Gal  iii.  14.  16.  In  2  Chron.  xxv.  24. 
Obcd-edom  is  put  for  his  descendants,  who,  it  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxv. 
1.'].,  were  porters  and  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures.  In  Ezek.  xxxiv,  23. 
David  is  put  for  David's  Lord,  the  illustrious  Messiah. 

9.  The  IVriter  or  Author  is  put  for  his  Book  or  Jf'ork  : 

As  in  Luke  xvi.  29.  xxiv.  27.  .\cts  xv.  21.,  xxi.  21.  and  2  Cor.  iii.  1.5. ;  in 
which  passages  Moses  and  the  Prophets  respectively  mean  the  Mosaic  and 
Prophetic  Writings,  composed  by  them  under  divine  inspiration,  and  Irans- 
milled  to  posterity  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

To  this  first  species  of  metonymy  may  be  appropriately  refer- 
red, rrusT,  all  those  passages  where  the  soul  of  man  is  put  for 
his  life,  which  is  its  effect,  as  in  Gen.  i,\.  b.  (Heb.)  Exod.  iv.  19. 
(H.b.)  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Judg.  ix.  17.  (Hob.)  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21. 
1  Kings  ii.  23.  (Heb.)  2  Kings  vii.  7,  (Heb.)  Psal.  xxxiii.  19. 
XXX viii.  12.  (Heb.)  hi.  13.  Jer.  xlv.  5.  (Heb.)  Lam.  v.  9.  (Heb.) 
Jonah  ii.  6.  (Heb.)  Matt.  ii.  20.  (Gr.)  x.  39.  (Gr.)  xvi.  2.5.  (Gr.) 
XX.  28.  (Gr.)  John  x.  17.  (Gr.)  xiii.  37,  38.  (Gr.)  xv.  13.  (Gr.) 
&c.  SiicoxnLY,  those  passages  also,  where  the  soul  is  put  for 
the  w?7/,  affections,  and  desires,  which  are  its  operations,  as  in 
the  original  of  the  following  passages,  where  the  metonymy  is 
correctly  rendered  in  our  authorized  version  ;  viz.  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 
Exod.  xxiii.  9.  Dent,  xxiii.  24.  Psalm  xvii.  10.  xxvii.  12.  xii. 
2.  cv.  22.  Prov.  xxiii.  2.  and  John  x.  24.  (literally,  hold  our  soul 
in  suspense.)  And,  thikult,  all  such  passages  where  the  spirit 
(which  is  frequently  synonymous  with  the  .soul  of  man)  is  used 
to  express  the  motions  or  alfections  of  the  soul,  whether  good  or 
evil.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  Gen.  xlv.  27.  Num.  xiv. 
24.  Judg  viii.  3.,  where,  in  the  Hebrew,  ansrer  is  soul,  as  is  heart 
in  Exod.  xxiii.  9.  2  Chran.  xxi.  16.  xxxvi.  22.  Psal.  Ixxvi.  12. 
Ixxvii,  3.  Prov.  i.  23.  xviii.  14.  xxix.  1.  Eccles.  vii.  9.  Isa.  x-xLt. 
10.  xxxvii.  7.  Jer.  li.  11.  Ezek.  xiii.  3.  Dan.  v.  20.  Hag.  i.  14. 
Hab.  i.  11.  Rom.  xi.  8.  (Gr.)  1  Cor.  i.  12.  (Gr.)  &c. 

11^  Sometimes  the  cause  or  instrument  is  put  for  the  thing 
effected  by  it.     Tlius, 

1.  The  JStouth,  the  Lips,  and  the  Tongue,  are  respectively 
put  for  the  Speech. 

Thus,  Deut.  xvii.  6.  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  (that  is,  their 
.speech  or  testimony)  shaU  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death.  So 
Ueut.  xix.  1.5.  Malt,  .xviii.  16.  Prov.  xxv.  15.  Asoft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone; 
that  is,  a  mild  and  courteous  way  of  speaking  softens  ihe  hardest  heart  and 
most  obstinate  resolutions.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Psal.  v.  9.  Prov.  i. 
20.  Jer.  xviii.  18.  Acts  ii.  4.  11.  Tongue  is  also  put  for  the  gift  of  foreign 
languages,  in  Mark  xvi.  17.  and  I  Cor.  xiv.  19.  Gen.  xi.  1.  The  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language  (Hch.  lip),  and  if  one  speech  (Heb.  word).  In  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  the  lip  is  very  frequently  put  for  speech.  See  Prov.  xii. 
19.  22.  xiv.  7.  xvii.  7.  xviii.  7.  20.     Job  xii.  20.  (Marginal  renderings.) 

»  Bishop  Huniinsford's  Charge,  entitled  "Preparations  for  the  Holy 
Order  of  Deacons,"  p.  14.  • 
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2.  The  Jlfuuth  is  also  put  for  Commandment  in  Gen.  xlv.  21. 
(marginal  rendering)  (Heb.  moitth).  Num.  iii.  16.  39.  xx. 
21.  xxvii.  14.  Deut.  i.  26.  43.  and  in  Prov.  v.  3.  the  ralate 
^marginal  rendering)  is  also  put  tor  Speech. 

3.  Tiie  Throat  is  also  put  for  Loud  Speaking,  inlsa.  Iviii.  1. 
Cry  aloud  (Heb.  with  the  throat). 

4.  The  Ha7id  is  ordinarily  put  for  its  Writing,  1  Cor.  xvi.  21. 
Col.  iv.  18. 

By  the  same  form  of  speech  also  Labour  is  put  for  Wages,  or  the  fruit 
of  labour,  Kzek.  xjiiii.  29. ;  and  things  that  are  sold  for  the  price  at  which 
they  are  sold.  Tims,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  9.  it  is  said  the  oiiituieiit  might  liave 
been  snld  for  so  mucli  and  given  to  the  poor.  See  likewise  Exod.  xxi.  at. 
The  sword  is  put  for  war  or  slaughter.  Exod.  v.  3.  Lev.  xxvi.  C.  Psal.  cxUv. 
0.  Isa.  i.  20.  Jer.  xliii.  lU  Rom.  viii.  35. 

5.  The  Siuord,  Famine,  and  Pestilence  likewise  respectively 
denote  the  effects  of  those  scourges. 

Ezek.  vii.  15.  The  sword  is  without,  and  the  pestilence  and  the  famine 
teilhin ;  that  is,  death  and  ruin  are  every  where  scattered  by  tliose  terrible 
agents.  So  in  Matt.  x.  31.  I  came  not  to  send  peace  (or  temporalprosperity) 
but  a  sword ;  that  is,  variance,  death,  and  persecution.  Our  Saviour's  mean- 
ing is,  not  that  his  coming  was  the  necessary  and  proper  cause  of  such  un- 
happiness,  but  that  so  it  should  eventually  happen  on  his  appearance  in  our 
nature  ;  because  his  kingdom  was  of  another  world,  and  consequently,  op- 
posed to  all  the  designs  and  interests  of  the  present  world.  This  remark 
will  satisfactorily  explain  Luke  xii.  51— .53.,  where  Jesus  foretells  the  effects 
that  would  follow  from  preaching  the  Gospel. 


2.  METONYMY  OF  THE  EFFECT. 


III.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  is  put  for  the 
eause. 

Thus,  God  is  called  Salvation,  that  is,  the  author  of  if,  Exod.  xv.  2.,  our 
life  and  the  length  of  our  days,  Deut.  xxx.  20.,  our  strejigth,  Psal.  xviii.  L 
So,  Christ  is  termed  Salvation,  Isa.  xlix.  6.  Luke  ii.  30. — Life,  .Jolin  xi.  25. 
and  the  resurrection  in  the  same  place.  See  also  Col.  iii.  4.  Peace,  Eph. 
ii.  14.  So  he  is  said  to  be  made  unto  us  wisdom.,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tiun,  and  redemption,  that  is  the  author  of  all  these,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  ^o,  in 
Luke  xi.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  ix.  32.,  a  dumb  devil  or  demon  is  one  that 
made  the  person  whom  he  possessed  dumb.  In  like  manner  the  Gospel  is 
called  the  7)0!per  of  God  unto  salvation,  in  Roni.*l.  16.,  that  ig,  the  instru- 
ment of  his  power.  Faith  is  called  our  Victory,  because  by  it  we  over- 
come the  world,  1  .lohn  V.  4.  That  which  is  the  means  of  sustaining  or 
preserving  life  is  called  our  life,  Deut.  xxiv.  6.,  or  our  living,  Mark  xii. 
M.  Luke  viii.  43.  and  xv.  12.  So,  glad  tidings,  are  such  as  make  glad,  Rom. 
X.  15.  A  livehj  hope  is  that  which  revives  or  enljghten.s,  1  Pet.  i.  3. —  Wine 
is  a  mocker  and  strong  drink  is  raging,  Prov.  xx.  1.,  that  is,  they  make  men 
such.  There  is  the  same  form  of  speech  likewise  in  Pleb.  vi.  1.  and  ix.  14. 
where  dead  works  are  deadly  works,  that  is  such  as  make  men  obnoxious 
to  death.  Deut.  xxx.  15.  Ihave  set  hefort  thee  this  day  life  anddeath,  that 
is,  have  clearly  showed  thee  what  is  the  cause  and  original  of  each.  .John 
iii.  19.  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  is,  the  cause  of^  it.  Rom.  vii.  7.  Is 
thelawsin?  that  is  the  cause  of  sin,  in  itself.  Rom.  viii.  6.  To  be  carnally 
minded  is  death,  that  is,  its  cause,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace,  or  tlie  cause  of  those  blessings.  A  hke  expression  occurs  iii  Rom. 
yi.  23.  liread  is  put  for  the  seed  of  which  bread  is  made,  Eccl.  xi.  1.  Shame 
is  put  for  that  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  or  the  idols  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  which  proved  their  shame.    Jer.  iii.  24.    Hos.  ix.  10. 


3.  METONYMY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


IV.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct  ,■  that  is,  for 
some  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  or  depending  upon 
the  subject. 

Thus,  the  heart  is  frequently  used  for  the  ivill  and  ajfections, 
as  in 

Deut.  iv.29.  vi.  5.  x.  12.  Psal.  ix.  1.  xxiv.  4.  Ii.  10.  Ixii.  10.  cv.  2.5.  cxix. 
10.  32.  112.  Prov.  xxi.  1.  xxiii.  26.  Acts  iv.  32.  For  the  understanding, 
mind,  thoughts,  and  memory,  Deut.  iv.  39.  vi.  6.  xi.  16.  18.  xxix.  4.  ISam. 
i.  13.  2Chron.  vi.8.  Jobxxii.  22.  Psal.  iv.  4.  Ixiv.  6.  Prov.  xix.  21.  xxviii. 
26.  and  Luke  ii.  51.  For  the  conscience,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10.  2  Kings  .x.Yii.  19. 
Eccles.  vii.  22.  and  1  John  iii.  20.,  and  for  the  desires  of  the  soul  expressed 
in  prayer,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  8.  Lam.  ii.  19.  The  reins  are  also  frequently  put 
for  the  thovghts,  as  in  Psal.  vii.  9.  xxvi.  2.  Ii.  6.  Ixiii.  2].  Prov.  xxiii.  16.  Jer. 
)ci.20.  xvii.  10.  and  xx.  12.  So,  the  new  or  inward  man  is  put  for  the  con- 
dition or  stale  of  a  regenerated  soul,  to  which  the  old  or  outward  man  is 
opposed.     See  Rom.  vi.  6.  and  xii.  2.  Eph.  iv.  22.  24.    2 Cor.  v.  17. 

V.  Sometimes  the  place  or  thing  containing  denotes  that 
which  is  contained  in  such  place  or  thing. 

Thus,  the  earth  and  the  world  are  frequently  put  for  the  men  that 
dwell  therein,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  11.  Psal.  xcvi.  13.  Ilab.  ii.  14.  John  i.  29. 
iii.  16,  17.  XV.  18.  and  xvii.  21.  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  as  also  in  very  many  passages. 
In  like  manner,  countries,  islands,  cities,  and  hoiises,  are  respectively  put 
for  their  inhabitants.  Gen.  xii.  57.  Psal.  c.  1.  cv.  38.  Isa.  xh.  1.5.  xlii.  4. 
xliii.  3.  Ii.  5.  Matt.  iii.  5.  viii.  34.  xi.  21,  22,  23.  Gen.  vii.  1.  Exod.  i.  21.  2 
Sam.  vii.  11.  1  Chron.  x.  6.  Acts  x.  2.  1  Tim.  iii.  4.  Heb.  xi.  7.  So  the 
houses  oHjpM  and  Israel  denote  their  several  families.  Exod.  ii.  1.  Ezek. 
iii.  1.  The  basket,  Deut.  xx\'ii.  5.  17.  is  the  fruit  of  the  basket ;  a  table,  Psal. 
xxiii.  5.  Ixix.  22.  andlxxviii.  19.  denotes  the  meat  placed  on  it;  the  cup,  (he 
wine  or  other  liquor  in  it,  Jer.  xlix.  12.  Ezek.  xxiii.  32.  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28. 
Mark  xiv.  23.  Luke  xxii.  17.  20.  1  Cor,  x.  16.  21.  and  xi.  26,  27. ;  ships,  Isa. 
xxiii.  1.  11  the  men  in  them  ;  the  grave,  those  who  are  buried  in  it,  as  in 
Isa.  xxxvii.  18.  compared  with  verse  19.  and  in  Psal.  vi.  5.  In  like  manner 
heaven  is  put  for  God  himself,  in  Psal.  Ixxiii.  9.  Matt.  xxi.  25.  Luke  xx.  4. 
and  XV.  Id.       # 


VI.  Sometimes  ihe^f  assessor  of  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thing 
possessed. 

Thus,  Deut  ix.  1.  To  possess  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyself, 
means  to  possess  the  countries  of  the  Gentiles.  See  also  Psal.  lxxi.v.  7. 
where  Jacob  means  the  land  of  the  Israelites.  In  like  manner,  the  name 
of  God  is  put  for  the  oblations  made  to  him.  Josh.  xiii.  33.  with  verse  14. 
Josh,  xviii.  7.  and  Deut.  x.  9.  Christ  is  put  for  his  cliurch  (or  believers, 
who  are  termed  liis  peculiar  people.  Tit.  ii.  14.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.)  in  Matt.  xxy.  35. 
explained  in  verse  40.  1  Cor.  xii.  12. ;  and  the  afflictions  of  Christ  are  put 
for  the  afflictions  of  the  faithful,  in  Col.  i.  24. 

VII.  Frequently  the  object  is  put  for  that  which  is  conversant 
about  it. 

Thus  glory  and  strength  are  put  for  the  celebration  of  the  divine  glory  and 
strength,  in  Psal.  viii.  2.  explained  by  Matt.  xxi.  16.  ;  see  also  Psal.  xcvi.  7, 
8.  A  burthen  is  a  prediction  of  divine  judgments  or  punishments  about  to 
be  inflicted  on  sinners.  Isa.  xiii.  1.  xv.  1.  xvii.  1.  xix.  1.  xxi.  1.  xxii.  1.  and  xxiii. 
I.  Promise  is  put  for  faith  which  receives  the  gracious  promise  of  God,  in 
Rom.  ix.  3.  and  Gal.  iv.  2-3.  Sin  denotes  a  sacrifice  for  sin  or  sin-offering, 
Gen.  iv.  7.  Exod.  xxix.  14.  (Heb.  sin)  Lev.  x.  17.  (Heb.  sin)  Hos.  iv.  8.  Isa. 
hii.  10.  (Heb.  sin^and  2  Cor.  v.  21.« 

VIII.  Sometimes  the  thing  signified  is  put  for  the  sign. 

So,  the  strength  of  God,  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  11.  and  Psal.  cv.  4.  is  the  ark, 
which  was  a  sigti  and  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  and  strength,  whence 
it  is  expressly  called  ihe  ark  of  the  strength  of  God  in  P.->al.  cxxxii.  8. 
Thus,  in  Ezek.  vii.  27.  desolation  denotes  a  mourning  garment  as  a  token 
of  it. 

IX.  When  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  the  meaning  fre- 
quently is,  that  it  is  declared  or  permitted,  or  foretold  tliat  it 
shall  be  done. 

Thus,  in  the  original  of  Lev.  xiii.  3.  the  priests  shall  look  on  him  and 
pollute  him;  in  our  version,  shall  pronounce  him  unclean  or  polluted. 
The  original  of  Ezek.  xiii.  22.  is,  by  quickening  or  enlivening  him ;  in  •)U»' 
translation  it  is  rendered  by  promising  him  life.  So  Gen.  xii.  13.  ?ne  ha 
restored,  means,  foretold  or  declared  that  I  should  be  restored.  Jer.  iv.  10. 
Ah,  Lord  Oodl  thou  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people,  that  is,  hast  per- 
mitted them  to  be  deceived  by  their  false  prophets.  Ezek.  xiii.  19.  to  slay 
the  souls  uhich  should  not  die,  denotes  the  prophesying  falsely  that  they 
should  die.  So  Jer.  i.  10.  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  to  root  out  and 
to  pull  down,  that  is,  to  prophesy  or  declare  them  pulled  down.  Ezek. 
XX.  25,  26.  I  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  j/olluted  them 
in  their  otcn  gifts,  that  is,  I  gave  them  up  to  themselves,  and  permitted 
them  to  receive  such  statutes  of  the  heathen,  and  suffered  them  to  pollute 
themselves  in  those  very  gifts,  which,  by  ihe  law,  they  were  to  dedicate  to 
my  service,  and  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  Hos.  vi.  5.  /  have  hewn  them 
by  the  prophets,  or  foretold  that  they  shouM  be  hewn  or  slain.  So  in  Acts 
X.  15.  the  original  rendering  is,  ichat  God  hath  cleansed,  that  do  not  thou 
pollute  (compare  Matt.  xv.  11.),  that  is,  as  in  our  version,  call  not  thou  com- 
mon  or  defiled.  Hence  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.  whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  or  loose 
on  earth,  &c.  means,  whatsoever  thou  shall  declare  to  be  my  will  on  earth 
shall  be  confirmed  in  heaven.     .\nd  in  like  manner  the  meaning  of  John 


XX.  23.  is,*i'hose  sins  ye  shall  declare  to  be  remitted  or  retained  by  the 
word  of  God.»    Matt.  vi.  13.  lead  u 
not  to  be  overcome  by  temptation. 


word  of  God.»    Matt.  vi.  13.  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  that  is. 


led  by  i 
!,  Eufler 


X.  Further,  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  when  the  giving 
of  an  occasion  for  it  is  otily  intended. 

Thus,  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  23.  is,  thou  shall  burn  this 
city,  that  is  (as  translated  in  our  version),  shalt  cause  it  to  be  burnt.  Hence 
Jeroboam  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  xiv.  16.  to  have  made  Israel  to  sin,  that  is, 
to  have  occasioned  it,  by  his  example  and  command.  In  Acts  i.  18.  Judas 
is  said  to  have  purchased  a  fitld,  that  is,  occasioned  it  to  be  purchased  by 
the  money  which  he  cast  down  in  the  temple.  Roiri.  xiv.  15.  destroy  not 
hitn,  that  is,  be  not  the  cause  or  occasion  of  his  destruction.  And  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  16.  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband,  means,  whether  thou 
shalt  be  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and,  consequently,  of  his  salvation. 


4.  METONYMY   OF   THE   ADJUNCT,    IN    WHICH  THE 
ADJUNCT  IS  PUT  FOR  THE  SUBJECT. 


XI.  Sometimes  the  accident,  or  that  which  is  additional  to  a 
thing,  is  put  for  its  subject  in  kind. 

The  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete.  So  grey  hairs  (Heb.  hoariness, 
or  grey-headedness),  in  Gen.  xlii.  38.  denote  iiie,  who  am  now  an  old  man, 
grey  and  decrepit  with  age.  So  also,  days,  and  multitude  of  years,  in  Job 
xxxii.  7.  are  old  men.  The  strength  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xv.  29.  is  the  strong 
God  of  Israel.  Circumcision  and  uncircimtcision,  in  Rom.  iii.  30.  signify 
the  circumcised  and  uncircumcised.  The  election,  Rom.  xi.  7.  is  Ihe  elect. 
Abomination,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  and  Luke  xvi.  15.  i.s  an  abominable  thing. 
A  curse.  Gal.  iii.  13.  is  accursed.  Light  and  darkness,  Eph.  v.  8.  denote 
the  enliglitened  and  the  ignorant.      . 

XII.  Sometimes  ike  thing  contained  is  put  for  the  thing 
containing  it,  and  a  thing  deposited  in  a  place  for  the  place 
ttseiT. 

Thus,  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  means  this  place,  where  I  have  erected  a  pillar  of 
stone,  shall  be  God's  house.  Josh.  xv.  19.  Springs  of  v/ater  denote  some 
portion  of  land,  where  there  may  be  springs.  Matt.  ii.  11.  Treasures  are 
the  cabinets  or  other  vessels  containing  them,  A  similar  expression  occurs 
in  Psal.  cxxxv.  7.  Outer  darkness,  in  Matt.  xxii.  13.  means  hell,  the  place 
of  outer  darkness.  Matt.  x,w.  10.  Marriage  denotes  the  place  where  the 
nuptial  feast  was  to  be  OBlebrated.    Mark  iii.  11.  Unclean  spirits  are  men 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  commentary  on  this  verse,  has  adduced  one 
hundred  and  eight  instances  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament's,  in  which 
the  word  si7i  is  put  for  a  sin-offering  ;  Dr.  Whitby  (in  loc.)  has  specified 
only  twenty-two  examples. 

^  On  a  forced  interpretation  of  these  two  clauses  (among  others)  has  the 
papal  church  erected  the  dangerous  notion  that  priests  may  grant  parficu' 
lar  absolution  to  individuals.  See  it  briefly  but  ably  confuted  in  Bishop 
Porteus's  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  44,  45. 
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possessed  by  ihem.    In  Luke  vi.  12.  atid  Acts  xvi.  13.  IG.  Prayer  evidently 

means  the  place  of  prayer.'    Rev.  viii.  3.  Goldfn  incense,  >.i;xvjutov,  iui-ant< 

golden  censer,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  our  autliorized  English  version. 

XIII.  Tunc  is  likewise  put  fur  the  things  which  are  done 
or  happen  nj  time. 

This  is  to  lin  understood  both  of  Die  word  time  itself,  and  of  names, 
exprcHsniK  portions  of  time,  wliether  divided  naturally  or  by  human  insti- 
tution. Thus,  in  1  Chron.  xii.  32.  xxix.  30.  listh.  i.  13.  '2Tim.  iii.  1.  Ueut. 
iv.  32.  Mark  xiv.  35.  and  John  xii.  27.  timeji,  day,  and  hour  respectively 
denote  the  transa(^tions  that  took  place  in  them.  Agaw,  days  are  said  to 
bo  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  events  which  happen  in  them,  as  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  9.  Eccles.  vii.  10.  and  Epli.  v.  IG. ;  and  that  is  culled  a  person's  day, 
ill  which  any  thiiii^  notorious  or  remarkable  befalls  him,  whether  it  be 
eood,  as  in  IIos.  i.  11.  and  Luke  xix.  42.  44.,  or  evil,  as  in  Job  xviii.  20. 
P.sal.  cxxxvii.  7.  Ezek.  xxii.  4.  Obad.  12.  Micah  vii.  4.  Psal.  xxxvii.  13.  The 
days  of  the  Lurd^  in  Job  xxiv.  1.  l.sa.  xiii.  G.  Joel  i.  15.  and  ii.  1,  2.  Amos  v. 
20.  Zeph.  i.  11— lb.  18.  and  ii.  2.  respectively  denote  the  davs  when  divine 
punishnionts  wore  to  be  inllictcd;  and  lience,  by  way  ol'^ eminence,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  appropriated  to  the  day  of  judgment,  in  Joel  ii.  31. 
Acts  li.  20.  1  Cor.  i.  H.  2ThetiS.  ii.  2,  &c.  In  the  Banie  manucr,  the  luirvest 
and  summer  are  put  for  the  fruits  gathered  at  tliose  seasons.  Deut.  xxiv.  19. 
Isa.  xvi.  9.  [Jor.  xl.  10.  Amos  viii.  1,  2.  2 Sam.  xvi.  2.  in  which  three  pas- 
sages, as  also  in  Isa.  xvi.  9.  the  Helirew  is  only  summer].  And  also  the 
passover  is  put  for  the  lamb  which  was  slain  and  eaten  on  that  solemn 
festival.  E.tod.  xii.  21.  2  Chron.  xxx.  17.  Mark  xiv.  12.  14.  Matt.  x.xvi.  17—19. 
Luke  xxii.  8.  11.  13.  15. 

XIV.  In  the  Scriptures,  thi7igs  are  sometimes  named  or  de- 
scribed according  to  appearances,  or  to  the  opinion  formed  of 
them  by  men,  and  not  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Thus,  ILinaniah,  the  opponent  of  Jeromiah,  is  called  a  projihef,  not  be- 
cause he  was  truly  one,  but  was  reputed  io  be  one,  Jer.  xxviii.  1.  5.  10.  In 
E/.ek.  x.xi.  3.  the  righteous  mean  those  who  had  the  semblance  of  piety, 
but  really  were  not  ri^iilcons.  So  in  Matt.  ix.  13.  Christ  says,  /  am  ni-t 
come  to  call  the  righteous  (that  is,  such  as  are  so  in  their  own  estimation), 
but  sinners  to  repentance.   See  further  Luke  xviii.  9.  and  Rom.x.  2,  3,  &c. 

In  Luke  li.  48.  Joseph  is  called  the  father  of  Christ,  and  in  v.  41.  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  parents,  because  he  was  leputed  to  be  his  father,  as 
the  same  evangelist  stales  in  ch.  iii.  23.'"  Compare  John  vi.  42,  &c.  The 
preachinu  of  the  Gospel  is  iri  1  Cor.  i.  21.  termed  foolishness ;  not  that  it 
was  rcrtliy  such,  but  was  accounted  to  be  so  by  its  opponents.  In  like 
manner  false  loachiiig  is  called  another  Gospel  in  Gal.  i.  6.  and  Eplmenides, 
the  Cretan  philosopher,  is  termed  a  prophet  in  Tit.  i.  12.  because  his 
countrymen  regarded  him  as  such,  and  after  his  death  oll'ered  sacrifices 
to  him. 3  , 

His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust,  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.  means  that  they  shall 
prostrate  thein.selves  so  low  towards  the  earth,  that  they  shall  seem  to  lick 
tlie  dust.  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Isa.  xlix.  23.  Micah  vii.  17,  &c. 
The  phrase,  oming  from  a  far  country  and  from  tUe  end  of  heal' en,  in 
l.«a.  xiii.  5.,  is  taken  from  the  opinion  svhich  anciently  obtained,  and  was 
founded  on  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  viz.  that  the  heavens  are  not  spheri- 
cal but  hemispherical,  ending  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  upon  which 
the  extremities  of  heaven  appear  to  rest.  Hence  the  ends  of  the  earth 
denote  the  rcmoiest  places.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Deut.  iv.  32.  and 
xxx.  4.  Neh.  i.  9.  Matt.  xxiv.  31. 

XV.  Sometimes  the  action  or  affection,  which  is  conversant 
about  any  olject,  or  placed  upon  it,  is  put  fi/r  the  object  itself. 

Thus,  the  Senses  are  put  for  the  objects  perceived  by  them,  as  bearing 
for  doctrine  or  speech,  in  Isa.  xxviii.  9.  (marg.  rend.)  and  liii.  1.  (Ilcb.)  In 
John  xii.  3S.  and  Roin.  x.  16.  the  Greek  word  xxo>i,  translated  report,  lite- 
rally means  hearing,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  5.  Hearing  is  also 
nut  for  fame  or  rumour  in  Psal.  cxii.  7.  (Heb.)  Ezek.  vii.  26.  Obad.  1. 
Ilab.  iii.  2.  (Hob.)  Alatt.  iv.  24.  xiv.  1.  and  xxiv.  6.  Mark  i.  28.  and  xiii.  7,  &c. 
The  Eye  in  the  original  of  Num.  xi.  7.  Lev.  xiii.  55.  Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Ezek. 
i.  4.  viii.  2.  and  x.  9.  is  put  for  colours  which  are  seen  by  the  eye.  Faith 
denotes  the  doctrine,  received  and  believed  by  faith,  in  Acts  vi.  7.  Gal.  i.  23. 
and  iii.  23.  25.  Eph.  iv.  5.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Tit.  i.  13.  Judo  3.  Rev.  ii.  13.— Hope, 
in  Psal.  Ixv.  5.  and  Ixxi.  5.  Jer.  xiv.  8.  and  xvii.  7.  13.  is  God,  in  whom  we 
have  hope,  or  place  our  confidence.  Hope  also  denotes  Christ,  or  the 
benefits  which  we  receive  by  him,  in  Acts  xxvi.  6 — 8.  xxvii.  20.  Col.  i.  27. 
1  Tim.  i.  1.  Hope  is  sometimes  also  put  for  men,  in  whom  we  confide,  or 
from  whom  we  expect  some  good,  as  in  Isa.  xx.  5,  6.  and  for  the  thing  hoped 
for,  as  in  Prov.  xiii.  12.  Rom.  viii.  24.  and  Gal.  v.  5.  in  which  last  place  the 
hope  of  righteousness  byfailh  means  eternal  life,  which  is  promised  to  the 
just  by  faith,  and  also  in  Tit.  ii.  13. — Love  is  put  for  the  object  of  affection, 
Jer.  ii.  33.  and  xii.  7-.  (marginal  rendering.) — Desire,  Ezek.  xxiv.  IG.  21.  is 
the  thing  desired.  In  like  manner,  the  lust  or  desire  of  the  eyes,  1  John 
li.  IG.  is  the  object  of  the  eyes  which  we  eagerly  desire. — So,  f'ear  is  put 
for  the  object  that  is  fearoU,  in  Psal.  liii.  5.  Prov.  i.  26.  Isa.  viii.  13. 

XV^I.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signified. 

Thus,  Sorereiffn  Poirer  and  authority  are  expressed  by  a  Sceptre, 
Crotrn,  Diadem,  Throne,  and  Shutting  and  opening  without  resistance. 
In  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Isa.  xxii.  22.  Ezek.  xxi.  26.  Zech.  x.  11.  and  Rev.  iii.  7. 
War  is  denoted  by  bows,  spears,  chariots,  and  swords,  Psal.  xlvi.  9.  I..am. 
V.  9.  Ezek.  xxi.  3,  4.  Malt.  x.  34.  So,  to  lift  up  the  hand  is  sometimes  to 
swear,  Gen.  xiv.  23.  Deut.  xxxii.  40.,  and  sometimes  to  pray,  I-am.  iii.  41. 
ITim.  ii.  8.  In  like  manner,  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  is  to  call  for  audience, 
Psal.  xliv.  20.  Prov.  i.  24. 

To  kiss  the  hand,  or  to  kiss  another,  is  to  yield  reverence,  .Tob  xxxi.  27. 
I  Sam.  X.  1.  Psal.  ii.  12.  1  Kings  xix.  18.  Hos,  xiii.  2.  To  bote  the  knee,  is  to 
teorship,  Isa.  xiv.  23.  Phil.  ii.  10.  Eph.  iii.  14.  To  give  the  haiid,  or  to  strike 
hands,  is  to  swear,  join  in  fellowship,  cnsrage,  or  become  surety  for  an- 
other, Ezek.  xvii.  18.  Gal.  ii.  9.  Job  xvii.  3.  Prov.  vi.  1.     To  put  on  sackcloth. 


I  ni»Tsu'/,'..  From  1  Mace.  vii.  37.  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  a  similar 
place  of  prayer  at  Mizpah.  See  VVolfius,  Rosenmiiller,  Schindler,  and 
others,  on  Luke  vi.  12. 

«  A  similar  mode  of  speech  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  where  Homer  repeatedly 
calls  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  the  sons  of  Atreus,  though  they  were  in 
reality  the  children  of  his  son  Plisthenes,  and,  conseciucnlly,  the  grand- 
children of  Atreus.  In  consequence  of  their  father's  death,  while  they 
were  very  young,  they  were  educated  by  their  grandfather ;  who,  from 
his  attention  to  them,  was  universally  acknowledged  their  protector  and 
father.    Hence  arose  their  appellation  of  Atrids,  or  sons  of  Atreus. 

»  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  §  U.  torn.  i.  p.  123.  ed.  Longolii. 


is  to  mourn,  Psal.  Ixix.  11.     To  beat  swords  into  plmtghshnrea,  atidspeara 
into  pruninghooks,  is  to  live  in  peace  and  security,  Isa.  ii.  4. 

XVII.  Lastly,  ilie  names  of  things  are  often  put  for  the 
things  themselves. 

Thus,  the  Narne  of  God  denotes  the  Almighty  himself,  Psal.  xx.  1.  cxv.  1. 
Prov.  xviii.  10.  Isa.  xxx.  27.  Jer.  x.  23.  So,  in  Joel  ii.  32.  Acts  ii.  21.  and 
Rom.  X.  13.  the  name  of  the  Lord  deniites  Jesus  Christ.  Names  are  like- 
wise put  for  persons,  Acts  i.  15.  Rev.  iii.  4.  and  xi.  13.  (Gr.)  In  like  man- 
ner we  find,  that  names  are  given  to  persons  to  express  their  state  or 
condition,  although  they  are  not  ordinarily  called  by  such  names,  as  in  Isa. 
i.  2G.  'J'hou  s/ialt  be  called  the  city  of  righteousness  or  justice,  that  is,  thou 
shall  be  so.    Similar  expressions  occur  in  Isa.  Ixii.  4.  and  Jer.  iii.  17. 


SECTION  III. 


ON  THE    INTEUPKETATION   OF   SCRIPTURE   METAPHORS. 

feature  of  a  Metaphor. — Sources  of  Scripture  Metaphors. — 
I.  The  -ivories  of  nature. — II.  Tlie  occupations,  customs,  and 
arts  of  life. — III.  Sacred  topics,  or  religion  and  things 
connected  -with  it. — IV.  Sacred  history. 

A  Metaphor  is  a  trope,  by  whicli  a  word  is  diverted  from 
its  proper  and  genuine  signification  to  another  meaning  for 
tiie  sake  of  comparison,  or  because  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  similitude  and  the  thing  signified.  Of  all  the 
figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphor  is  that  which  is  most  fre- 
cjuently  employed,  not  only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  likewise 
in  every  language;  for,  independently  of  the  pleasure  which 
it  afibrds,  it  enriches  the  mind  with  two  ideas  at  the  same  time, 
the  truth  and  the  similitude.  Two  passages  will  sulTice  to 
illustrate  this  definition.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  we  read,  I  will 
make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,  and  my  swt/rd  shall  de- 
vour flesh.  Here,  the  first  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  exces- 
sive and  intemperate  drinking,  to  intimate  the  very  great 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  ruin  and 
destruction  which  would  befall  the  disobedient  Israelites : 
the  second  metaphor  is  drawn  from  the  voracious  appetite  of 
a  hungry  beast,  which  in  a  lively  manner  presents  to  the 
mind  the  impossibility  of  their  escaping  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
when  the  wrath  of  God  should  be  provoked.  Again,  in  Psal. 
cxxxix.  2.  we  read,  Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off. 
In  this  verse  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  prospect  of  a 
distant  object :  but  in  a  proper  sense  the  phrase  assures  us, 
that  Jehovah,  by  his  prescience,  knows  our  thoughts,  before 
they  spring  up  in  our  souls. 

Li  order  to  understand  metaphors  aright,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  foundation  of  them  consists  in  a  likeness  or 
similitude  between  the  thing  from  which  the  metaphor  is 
drawn,  and  that  to  which  it  is  tipplied.  When  this  resem- 
blance is  exhibited  in  one  or  in  a  few  expressions,  it  is  termed 
a  single  metaphor.  When  it  is  pursued  with  a  variety  of 
expressions,  or  there  is  a  continued  assemblage  of  metaphors, 
it  IS  called  an  allegory.  When  it  is  couched  in  a  short  sen- 
tence, obscure  and  ambiguous,  it  is  called  a  riddle.  If  it  be 
conveyed  in  a  short  saying  only,  it  is  7i  proverb,  and  if  the 
metaphorical  representation  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  his- 
tory, it  is  a  parable.  When  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched, 
as  to  see  a  voice  (Rev.  i.  12.),  it  is  termed  acatachresis.  This 
last-mentioned  species  of  figure,  however,  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  metaphor  is  of  indispensable  necessity  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; for  the  sacred  WTiters,  having  occasion  to  impart  divine 
and  spiritual  things  to  man,  could  only  do  it  by  means  of 
terms  borrowed  from  sensible  and  material  objects,  as  all  our 
knowledge  begins  at  our  senses.  Hence^t  is,  especially  in 
the  poetical  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  (iff  Testament,  that 
the  sentiments,  actions,  and  corporeal  parts,  not  only  of  man, 
but  also  of  inferior  creatures,  are  ascribed  to  God  himself;  it 
being  otherwise  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  conception  of 
his  pure  essence  ana  incommunicable  attributes.  The  various 
sources,  whence  the  sacred  writers  have  drawn  their  meta 
phors,  have  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  Bishop  Lowth,^ 
and  his  annotator  Michaelis,  and  also  by  Glassius  ;5  from 
whose  elaborate  works  the  following  observations  are  abridg- 
ed. The  sources  of  Scripture  metaphors  may  be  classed 
under  the  four  following  heads,  viz.  naturaf,  artificial,  sacred, 
and  historical. 

I.  The  works  of  nature  furnish  the  first  and  most  copious,  as 
well  as  the  most  pleasing,  source  of  images  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. 

*  In  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lcct.  vi.— ix. 

•  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pp.  916—1213.  ed.  Dalhii. 
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Thus  the  Images  of  light  and  darkness  are  commonly  made 
use  of,  in  all  languages,  to  denote  prosperity  and  adversity ;  and 
an  uncommon  degree  of  light  implies  a  proportionate  degree  of 
joy  and  prosperity,  and  vice  versa.  Isa.  xiii.  10.  lix.  19,  20.  xxx. 
26.  Jer.  XV,  9.  Amos  viii.  9.  Micahiii.  6.  Joel  ii,  10.  The  same 
metaphors  are  also  used  to  denote  knowledge  and  ignorance. 
Isa.  viii.  20.  ix.  2.  Matt.  iv.  16.  Eph.  v.  8.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  figuratively  represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or  rulers, 
as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  23.  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

"  The  lights  of  heaven,"  says  a  late  pious  and  learned  writer,' 
"  in  their  order  are  all  applied  to  give  us  conceptions  of  God's 
power  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  Ixxxivth  Psalm 
(verse  1 1.)  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  a  sun  and  shield  ;  a  sun  to  give 
light  to  his  people,  and  a  shield  to  protect  them  from  the  power 
of  darkness.  Christ,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  is  the  snn 
of  righteousness ;  who,  as  the  natural  sun  re\'ives  the  grass  and 
renews  the  year,  brings  on  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
is  the  great  restorer  of  all  things  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  ;  shin- 
ing with  the  new  light  of  life  and  immortality  to  those  who  once 
sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  And  the  church 
has  warning  to  receive  him  under  this  glorious  character.  Arise, 
shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  thee!  (Isa.  Ix.  1.)  When  he  was  manifested  to  the  eyes 
of  men  he  called  himself  the  light  of  the  world,  and  promised  to 
give  the  same  light  to  those  that  follow  him.  In  the  absence  of 
Christ  as  the  personal  light  of  the  world,  his  place  is  supplied 
by  the  light  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  still  a  lamp  unto  our  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  our  paths.  The  word  of  prophecy  is  as  a  light 
shilling  in  a  dark  place ;  and  as  we  study  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  so  we  must  give  heed  to  tliis  light,  as  if  we  would  see  things 
to  come. 

"  The  moon  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  church,  which  receives 
its  light  from  Christ,  as  the  moon  fi-om  the  sun :  therefore  the 
renovation  of  the  moon  signifies  the  renovation  of  the  church.. 
The  angels  or  presiding  ministers  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
(Rev.  ii.  and  iii.)  are  signified  by  the  seven  stai-s,  because  his 
ministers  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  and  their  light  shines  before 
men  in  this  mortal  state,  as  the  stars  give  light  to  the  world  in 
the  night  season ;  of  which  light  Christians  in  general  partake, 
and  are  therefore  called  children  of  the  light." 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  than 
springs,  rivers,  and  rain;  for,  as  showers  rarely  fall  in  their 
countries,  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the  field  become  consumed  by 
the  intolerable  heat,  unless  watered  by  showers  or  canals.  Hence, 
flowing  springs,  copious  showers,  and  nightly  dews,  which  fer- 
tilize the  fields,  furnish  them  with  a  variety  of  pleasing  images. 
Isa.  xli.  18.  and  xxxv.  1.  6,  7.  The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are 
dehneated  under  the  metaphors  of  dew,  Isa.  xxvi.  19.,  moderate 
rains,  Hos.  vi.  3.,  gentle  streams  and  running  waters,  Isa.  xxvii. 
3.  and  xliv.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  no  metaphor  is  more  frequent 
than  that  by  which  sudden  and  great  calamities  are  expressed 
under  the  figure  of  a  deluge  of  waters.  With  this  metaphor  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  extremely  familiar,  as  if  it  were 
directly  taken  from  the  nature  and  state  of  their  country.  Im- 
mediately before  their  eyes  was  the  river  Jordan,^  which  annually 
overflowed  its  banks ;  for  the  snows  of  Lebanon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  being  melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  waters  of  the  river  were  often  suddenly  augmented  by  the 
descending  torrents.  The  whole  country,  also,  being  mountain- 
ous, was  exposed  to  frequent  floods  after  the  great  periodical 
tempests  of  rain.  To  this  David  alludes,  Psal.  xlii.  7.  Immoderate 
rains,  hail,  floods,  inundations,  and  torrents,  denote  judgments 
and  destructions,  Isa.  viii.  7.  Jer,  xlvii,  2.  Ezek,  xxxviii.  22. 

To  the  class  (^knetapliors  derived  from  natural  objects  we 
may  refer  the  anthropopathy,  a  metaphor  by  which  things 
belonging  to  creatures,  and  especially  to  man,  are  ascribed  to 
God,  and  the  prosopopoeia  or  personification,  that  is,  the  change 
of  things  to  persons.  Both  these  figures  are  nearly  allied  to 
the  metaphor,  and  still  more  to  the  metonymy ;  but  they  are 
noticed  in  this  place,  as  being  upon  the  whole  the  most  con- 
venient arrangement. 

1.  In  the  consideration  of  anthropopathies,  the  two  following 
important  rules  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind ;  viz. 

[i.]  That  we  understand  them  in  a  -way  and  manner  suita- 
ble to  the  nature  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  refining  them 
from  all  that  imperfection  with  ivhich  they  are  debased  in  the 
creatures,  and  so  attribute  them  to  the  Deity. 

»  The  Rev.  W.  .Tones,  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture, 
Lect.  ii.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.  • 

»  Josh.  iii.  15.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  26. 


Thus  when  the  members  of  a  human  body  are  ascribed  !o  God,  we  are 
not  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  venerable  old  man,  sitting  gravely  in  heaven  to 
observe  and  censure  the  things  done  on  earth  ;  but  mu.«t  understand  those 
perfections,  of  which  such  members  in  us  are  the  instrumcnis.  The  eye, 
for  instance,  being  that  member  by  which  we  di.^cern  or  observe  any  thing, 
is  employed  to  denote  God's  perfect  and  exact  knowledge  of  all  things, 
.lob  xxxiv.  21.  Psal.  xi.  4.  and  Heb.  iv.  13. ;  as  also  his  tratc/i/ut providence, 
Ueut.  xi.  12.  1  Kings  Ix.  3.  Psal.  xxxiv.  15.  In  like  manner,  ears  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  to  signify  his  gracious  acceptance  of  his  people's  prayers, 
Psal.  xxxi.  2.  or  the  exact  nofice  which  he  takes  of  the  sins  ol^  others, 
.lames  v.  4.  By  his  arm  we  are  to  understand  his  power  and  strength, 
Ejfod.  XV.  16.  which  is  also  expressed  by  his  right  hand,  Exod.  xv.  6.  and 
Psal.  cxviij.  15,  16.  So,  his  icoik  is  expressed  by  his  fingers,  Exod.  viii. 
19.  and  Psal.  viii.  3.  and  his  love  and  compassion  by  his  bowels,  Isa.  Ixiii.  15. 
.ler.  xxxi.  20.  Luke  i.  78.,  through  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  our  Goa 
(Six  imKxyxvx),  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us. 
There  are  a  thousand  similar  instances  in  the  Scriptures. 

[ii.]  Further,  when  human  affections  are  attributed  to  Jehovah, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  interpret  them  in  a  manner  that  shall 
imply  the  least  imperfection  in  Him ;  but  must  thereby  conceive, 
(1.)  Either  a  pure  act  of  his  -will,  free  from  all  perturbation  te 
which  men  are  liable,  or  else,  (2.)  The  effect  of  such  human 
affections,  the  antecedent  being  put  for  the  consequent,  that  is, 
one  thing  being  expressed  while  another  thing  is  understood, 
which  is  usually  its  effect,  or  at  least  follows  it — a  figure  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  we  are  not  to  imagine  any  change  of 
mind  in  Him  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  or 
any  sorrow  or  trouble  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  happiness ;  but, 
either  his  purpose  to  undo  what  he  has  done,  or  desist  from  what  he  is 
doing,  which  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  repentance  in  man  :  so  that  the 
change  is  not  in  the  disposition  of  tlie  Supreme  Mind,  but  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence;  as  in  Gen.  vi.  6.  1  Sam.  xv.  ll.  35.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16. 
Psal.  cvi.  45.  Again,  God  is  said  in  very  many  passages  to  be  angry,  to 
have  fury,  &c.  in  order  to  make  us  apprehend  how  mucli  he  hates  sin, 
and  will  punish  sinners.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  other  affections 
which  are  attributed  to  Him. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  we  to  understand  all  those  passages  in  which 
human  actions  are  ascribed  to  God,  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  21.  To  go  down  and 
see  what  is  done  in  Sodom,  is  to  regard  well,  and  proceed  justly,  orderly, 
and  leisurely,  to  their  punishment ;  though  in  the  divine  promise  to  be  with 
Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  15.  it  means  that  the  divine  ffivour  and  protection  should 
accompany  him  all  the  way.  To  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins,  is  to 
discern  exactly,  as  in  Psal.  vii.  9.  and  Jer.  xvii.  10. — Lastly,  human  relations 
are  likewise  ascribed  to  God,  to  express  the  properties  of  such  relations: 
thus,  he  is  called  a  King,  Psal  xcv.  3.,  a  Father,  #831.  ciii.  1.3.  Rom.  viii.  15., 
a  Husband,  Isa.  liv.  5.  Hosea  ii.  19.,  a  Shepherd,  Psal.  xxiii.  1.  to  express 
his  power  and  authority,  his  love,  pity,  tender  care,  and  watchful  provi- 
dence. 

9.  Of  ihe prosopopoeia  or  personification,  there  are  two  kinds ; 
one,  when  actions  and  character  are  attributed  to  fictitious, 
irrational,  or  even  inanimate  objects ;  the  other,  when  a  proba- 
ble but  fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  character : 

[i.]  The  former,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  evidently  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  metaphor,  and  is  by  far  the  boldest  of  that  clnss 
of  figures  :  it  is  most  frequently  and  successfully  mtroduced  by 
the  sacred  writers. 

In  Psalm  Ixxxv.  10.  how  admirable  is  the  personification  of  the  divine 
attributes ! 

Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ; 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

How  just,  elegant,  and  splendid  does  it  appear,  if  applied  only  (according 
to  the  literal  sense)  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  !  But  if  we  consider  it  in  a  most  sacred  and  mystical 
sense,  which  is  not  obscurely  shadowed  under  the  ostensible  image,  viz. 
that  of  the  method  of  redemption  by  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  which  the  divine  perfections  were  so  harmoniously  displayed, 
it  is  beyond  measure  gi'and  and  elevated.  Again,  what  can  be  more  sub 
lime  or  graceful  than  the  personification  of  wisdom,  so  frequently  intro- 
duced in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  particularly  in  chapter  viii.  verses 
22 — 31.1  She  is  not  only  exhibited  as  the  directress  of  human  life  and 
morals,  as  the  inventress  of  arts,  as  the  dispenser  of  honours  and  riches, 
as  the  source  of  true  felicity,  but  also  as  the  eternal  daughter  of  the  omni- 
potent Creator,  and  as  the  eternal  associate  in  the  divine  counsels.  Similar 
pas.sages,  exquisitely  imagined,  and  from  the  boldness  of  the  fiction  ex- 
tremely forcible,  occur  in  .lob  xviii.  13.  xxviii.  22.  Isa.  v.  14.  xlvii.  1.  5. 
Lam.  i.  1.  6.  17.  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  7.  Hos.  xiii.  14.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  54.^ 

[ii.]  The  second  kind  of  prosopopoeia,  by  which  a  probable  but 
fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  person, — though  less  cal- 
culated to  excite  admiration  and  approbation  by  its  novelty,  bold- 
ness, and  variety,  than  the  former, — is  nevertheless  possessed  of 
great  force,  evidence,  and  authority.  It  would,  as  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  be  an  infinite  task  to  specify  every  instance  in  the  sacred 
poems,  which  on  this  occasion  might  be  referred  to  as  worthy  of 
notice ;  or  to  observe  the  easy,  natural,  bold,  and  sudden  personi- 
fications ;  the  dignity,  importance,  and  impassioned  severity  of 
the  characters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  energy  of 
that  eloquence  which  is  attributed  to  Jehovah  himself,  and  which 
appears  so  suitable  in  all  respects  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ;  or  to 
display  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language  which  is  so  ad- 
mirably and  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  character ;  the  probability 
of  the  fiction ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  imitation. 

»  The  late  benevolent  and  learned  Mr.  Gilpin  has  pointed  out  many  very 
striking  personificalions  and  other  metaphorical  allusions  used  by  St.  Paul. 
See  his  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  405.  et  seq. 
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One  example,  therefore,  must  suffice  for  O.e  prrsent ;  one  more  perfect 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce.  It  is  expressive  of  llie  eager  expectation  of 
the  niutliur  oi  Sisera,  from  tlie  inimilable  ode  of  tlie  proplietesa  Deborah. 
(Ju(l)!.  V.  a<— 30.' 

Tlie  first  sentences  exiiibit  a  striking  picture  of  maternal  solicitude,  both 
in  words  and  actions;  and  of  a  uiiud  suspended  and  agitated  between  hope 
and  fear. 

Ttirough  the  window  she  looked  and  cried  out, 
Tlie  luotlier  of  Sisera,  through  the  laitice  : 
Wherefore  is  his  eliariot  go  long  In  coming  1 
,  Wlicrefore  linger  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  7 

Iinpiediately,  impatient  of  his  delay,  she  anticipates  the  consolations  of 
her  friends;  and  hi-r  mind  being  somewhat  elevated,  she  boasts  with  all 
the  levity  of  a  fond  female  : — 

(Vast  in  her  hopes,  and  giddy  with  success ;) 

Her  wise  ladie.s  answer  her ; 

Yea,  she  returns  answer  to  licr.sclf : 

Have  they  not  found  f— Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil? 

Let  us  now  observe  how  well  ad:ipled  every  sentiment,  every  word,  is 
to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  Slie  lakes  no  account  of  llie  slaughter 
of  the  enemy,  ofthe  valonrand  conductof  the  conijueror,  of  the  multitude 
of  the  captives,  but 

Burns  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils. 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the  passions 
of  a  vain  and  tritling  woman — slaves,  gold,  and  rich  apparel.  Nor  is  she 
Ratistiod  with  the  bare  enumeration  of'tliem  ;  she  repeal.«,  she  amplifies, 
she  heightens  every  circumstance;  she  seems  to  have  the  very  plun<ler 
in  her  immediate  possession  ;  she  pauses  and  contemplates  every  par- 
ticular:— 

Have  they  not  found? — Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil? 

To  every  man  a  damsel,  yea,  a  dainsel  or  two? 

To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colours? 

A  spoil  of  needlework  of  divers  colours, 

A  si)oil  for  the  neck  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  either  side. 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  uncommon  neatness 
In  the  versification,  great  force,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity  in  the  diction, 
the  utmost  elegance  in  the  rejietilions,  which,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent reflnndancy,  are  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  brevity.  In  the 
end,  the  fatal  disappointment  of  female  hope  and  credulity  tacitly  insiuu- 
tivd  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  apostrophe. 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jehovah  ! 
is  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  person  who  was 
hist  speaking,  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  by  all  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  figure,  as  well  as  the  elccrant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  mtist  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  we  may  justly 
pronounce  to  be  the  suoliinest  of  poets.  Bishop  Lowth  con- 
siders his  fourteenth  chapter  as  the  grandest  specimen  of  that 
prophet's  poetry,  and  as  exemplifying  almost  every  form  of 
the  prosopopoeia,  and  indeed  of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime 
in  composition. 

II.  J'/'ie  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  figures  from  the 
ordinary  occupations  and  customs  of  life,  as  well  as  from  suck 
arts  as  were  practised  at  that  time. 

This  source,  indeed,  is  common  to  ail  nations;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  poHshed,  and  cultivate  more  numerous 
arts,  they  are  supplied  with  a  greater  variety  of  images.  The 
whole  course  and  method  of  common  and  domestic  life  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews  was  simple  in  the  highest  degree.  There 
did  not  exist  that  variety  of  studies  and  pursuits,  of  arts,  con- 
ditions, and  employments,  which  afterwards  obtained  among 
other  nations.  The  Hebrews  were  a  nation  of  husbandmen  and 
shepherds;  the  patriarchs  were  possessed  of  great  flocks  and 
herds  which  they  tended,  though  their  descendants  afterwards 
applied  themselves  to  agriculture.  Every  Israelite,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  received  his  allotted  portion  of  land,  which  he 
cultivated,  and  which,  as  it  could  not  be  alienated  by  sale, 
descended  without  diminution  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed 
unmolested  the  produce  of  his  land  and  labour.  Hence,  very 
pumerous  metaphors  in  the  Sacred  Writings  arc  derived  from 
pastoral  and  rural  occupations.  Thus,  kings  are  said  to  feed 
their  people,  who  again  are  compared  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  which 
the  shepherd  conducts  to  pa.sture,  and  guards  from  danger.  It 
would  extend  the  limits  of  this  section  too  far,  to  instance  par- 
ticularly with  what  embellishments  of  diction,  derived  from  one 
low  and  ttivial  object  (as  it  may  appear  to  some) — the  barn  of 
or  threshing-floor — the  sacred  writers  have  added  a  lustre  to  the 
most  sublime,  and  a  force  to  the  most  important  subjects.  Yet 
the  following  passages  we  cannot  omit  to  notice,  on  account  of 
their  uncommon  force  and  beauty  : — 

Thus,  Jehovah  threshes  out  the  heathen,  and  tramples  them  beneath 
his  feet.  (Hab.  iii.  12.)  He  dehvcrs  the  nations  to  Israel  to  be  beaten  in 
pieces  by  an  indented  Jlail,  or  to  be  crushed  by  their  brazen  hoofs.  (Joel 
lii.  14.  (Hcb.)  Jer.  h.  33.  Isa.  ijti.  10.  MIc.  iv.  13.)  He  scatters  his  enemies 
like  chaff  upon  tiie  mountains,  and  disperses  them  with  the  whirlwind  of 
his  indignation.  (Psal.  Ixx.xiii.  13 — 15.  Isa.  xvii.  13.)  But  nothing  can  sur- 
pas.<!  the  magnificent  delineation  of  the  Messiah  coming  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  adversaries  expressed  by  imagery  taken  from  the  wine-press,  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  with  the  sacred  poets,  and  which  no  other  poet 
has  presumed  to  introduce.    See  Isa.  Lxiii.  1—3. 


The  pastoral  an<l  rural  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  aK  almost  equally 
numerous  with  ttmse  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the  world  is  compared 
to  a./i'-W,  the  clilldren  ofthe  kiiigdoin  to  tlie  ttheal,  and  the  children  of  the 
wlcit«d  to  lares.  (Malt.  xiii.  38.)  The  end  of  the  world  is  the  harvtsi,  and 
the  angels  arc  reapers.  (Matt.  xili.  30.)  A  preacher  of  the  word  is  the 
sower.  (Matt.  xiii.  3.)  The  word  of  God  is  the  seed.  The  heart  of  man  is 
the  ground.  (I.uke  viii.  15.  Heb.  vi.  7.)  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures 
of  life  are  the  thuTtia.  (I.uke  viii.  14.  Ifeli.  vi.  8.)  The  preparation  of  the 
heart  by  repentance  is  plunghing  and  hrtuking  up  the  falluit  ground. 
(Hos.  x.  12.)  Death,  which  cuts  down  the  fairest  Hower  of  the  field,  isa 
mower.  (Psal.  xc.  6  )  The  minister,  who  serves  under  (iod  In  his  husbandry, 
is  the  luhourer.  (Matt.  ix.  37,  38.  fCor.  iii.  9.)  The  wicked  are  aliUMe. 
(Isa.  xlvii.  14.)  And  the  temptations  and  trials  of  the  godly  are  the  si/ting 
of  the  wheal.  (Luke  xxii.  31.)» 

III.  Sacred  Topics,  that  is  to  say,  lieligion,  and  Things  con- 
nected with  it,  furnished  many  images  to  the  sacred  writers. 

Numcrou.s  and  diversified  sacred  rites  were  enjoined  to  the  Is- 
raelites by  Mo.ses,  and  their  religious  worship  was  conducted  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour. 

Thus  the  images  derived  from  the  temple  and  its  magnificent  service 
ehle/ly  serve  to  denote  the  glory  of  the  Christian  church,  the  excellency 
of  its  worship,  God's  favour  towards  it,  and  his  constant  presence  with  it: 
the  prophets  speaking  to  the  Jews  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  own 
ideas,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  26.  compared  with  Heb.  viii.  10.  Further, 
much  of  the  Jewish  law  is  employed  in  discriminating  between  things  clean 
and  unclean  ;  in  removing  and  making  atonenient  for  things  polluted  or 
proscribed;  and  under  these  ceremonies,  as  under  a  veil  or  covering,  a 
meaning  the  most  important  and  sacred  Is  coni^aled,  as  would  appear  from 
the  nature  of  thetn,  even  if  we  had  not  other  clear  and  explicit  authority 
for  this  opinion.  Among  the  rest  are  certain  diseases  and  Infirmities  of  the 
l)ody,  ana  some  customs  in  themselves  evidently  indifTercnt:  these,  on  a 
cursory  view,  seem  light  and  trivial;  but,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are 
properly  investigated,  they  are  found  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
We  are  not  to  wonder,  then,  if  the  sacred  poets  have  recourse  to  these 
topics  for  imagery,  even  on  the  most  momentous  occasions  ;  as  when  they 
display  the  universal  depravity  ofthe  human  heart  (Isa.  Ixiv.  6),  or  upbraid 
their  own  people  for  the  corruptness  of  their  manners  (Isa.  i.  5,  6.  16. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  17.),  or  when  they  deplore  the  abject  state  of  the  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  polluted  and  exposed.  (Lam.  i.  8,  9.  17.  anri  ii.)  If  wo 
consider  these  metaphors,  without  any  reference  to  the  religion  of  their 
authors,  they  will  doubtless  appear  in  some  degree  disgusting  and  inele- 
gant ;  but  if  we  refer  them  to  their  genuine  source,  the  peculiar  rites  of 
the  Hebrews,  they  will  not  be  found  wanting  either  In  force  or  dignity. 

The  pontifical  vestments,  which  were  extremely  splendid,  sucgested  a 
variety  of  images  expressive  ofthe  glory  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
church.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  Ezek.  xvi.  10.  13.  13.  and  particu- 
larly in  the  following  passage  of  the  evangehcal  prophet:— 

I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  .Iehovah  :  # 

My  soul  shall  exult  in  my  God, 

For  he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation. 
He  hath  covered  me  with  the  mantle  of  righteousness: 
As  the  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  a  priestly  crown  ; 
And  as  the  bride  adornefh  herself  with  her  costly  jewels. 

Isa.  bci.  10. 
In  this  verse,  the  elegant  Isaiah  is  describing,  in  his  peculiar  and  magnif: 
cent  manner,  the  exultation  and  glory  of  the  church,  after  her  triumphal 
restoration.  Pursuing  the  allusion,  he  decorates  her  with  the  vestments 
of  salvation,  and  clothes  her  in  the  robe  of  riehteousness  :  he  afterwards 
compares  the  church  to  a  bridegroom  dressed  for  the  marriage,  to  which 
comparison  incredible  dignity  is  added  by  the  word  Ikohen.  a  metaphor 
plainly  taken  from  the  priest's  apparel,  the  force  of  which,  therefore,  no 
modem  language  can  express.  No  imagery.  Bishop  Lowth  further  remarks, 
which  the  Hebrew  writers  could  employ ,'was  equally  adapted  with  this  to 
the  display  (as  far  as  human  powers  can  conceive  or  depict  the  subject)  of 
the  infinite  maiesty  of  God.  Jehovah  is,  therefore,  introduced  by  the 
Psalmist  as  clothed  with  glory  and  with  strength  (Psal.  xciii.  1.),  and  he  is 
girded  with  power  (Psal.  Irv.  6),  which  arc  the  very  terms  appropriated  to 
the  description  of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  priests.  The  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  an  admirable  comment  on  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

IV.  The  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  Metaphors  from 
Sacred  History. 

Thus,  as  the  devastation  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  frequently 
represented  by  the  restoration  of  ancient  chaos  (as  in  Jer.  iv. 
23 — 28.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  1 1.  and  Joel  iii.  15,  16),  so  the  same  event 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  metaphors  suggested  by  the  universal 
deluge  (as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  i.  18 — 20.),  and  also  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  9.)  See  also  Psal.  xi.  6. 

The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  while  it  aflbrds 
materials  for  many  magnificent  descriptions,  is  commonly  applied, 
in  a  metaphorical  manner,  to  represent  other  great  dehverances  : 
as  in  Isa.  xi.  15, 16.  xliii.  16—19.  xlviii.  21.  and  li.  10.  But  the 
figurative  application  of  the  history  of  the  exodus  is  much  plainer 
in  the  New  Testament.  There  we  see  Zacharias,  in  his  pro- 
phetical hymn,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
celebrating  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  redemption  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  past  redemption  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt^ 

Lastly,  when  Jehovah  is  described  as  coming  to  execute  judg- 
ment, to  deliver  the  pious,  and  to  destroy  his  enemies,  or  in  any 
manner  to  display  his  divine  power  upon  earth,  the  description  is 
embeUished  from  that  tremendous  scene  which  was  exhibited  on 

«  A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones.  (Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  282.)  See  also  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  I..anguagc 
of  Prophecy  in  the  Index  to  Vol.  II. 

»  This  interesting  and  important  topic  is  well  illustrated  in  the  "  Lectures 
on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,"  Lect.  vi.— Jones's  Works,  vou 
iii.  pp.  92—100. 
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Mount  Sinai'  at  the  delivery  of  tlie  law.  Two  sublime  examples 
of  this  sort,  to  mention  no  more,  occur  in  Psal.  xviii.  7 — 15.  anil 
Mic.  i.  3, 4.2 


SECTION  IV. 

ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE    ALLEGORIES. 

'.   The  Allegory  defined. — Different  xpecies  of  A'legory. — II. 
Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  Alh'ffories. 

Another  branch  of  the  figurative  langaacre  of  Scripture  is 
the  allegory ;  which,  under  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
conceals  a  foreign  or  distant  meaning.  Of  this  species  of 
figure  Bishop  Lowth'  has  three  kinds,  viz. 

1.  The  Allegory'  properly  so  called,  and  which  he  terms 
a  continued  metaphor ;  — 

3.  The  Parable,  or  similitude,  which  is  discussed  in  the 
following  section  ; — and, 

3.  The  MvsTicAL  Allegory,  in  which  a  double  meaning 
is  couched  under  the  same  words,  or  when  the  same  predic- 
tion, according  as  it  is  differently  interpreted,  relates  to  dif- 
ferent events,  distant  in  time,  and  distinct  in  their  nature. 

The  Mystical  Allegory  differs  from  the  two  first-mentioned 
species  in  the  nature  of  its  materials ;  it  being  allowable  in 
the  former  to  make  use  of  imagery  from  diflferent  objects, 
while  the  mystical  allegory  is  exclusively  derived  from  things 
sacred.  There  is  likewise  this  further  distinction,  that  in 
those  other  forms  of  allegory,  the  exterior  or  ostensible 
imagery  is  fiction  only;  the  truth  lies  altogether  in  the  inte- 
rior or  remote  sense,  which  is  veiled  as  it  were  under  this  thin 
and  pellucid  covering.  But,  in  the  mystical  allegory,  each 
idea  is  equally  agreeable  to  truth.  The  exterior  or  ostensible 
image  is  not  a  shadowy  colouring  of  the  interior  sense,  but  is 
in  itself  a  reality ;  and,  although  it  sustains  another  charact^, 
it  does  not  wholly  lay  aside  its  own.  As,  however,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  mystical  and  typical  parts  of  Scripture  is 
tjeated  of  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume,'  we  shall,  in 
the  present 'Section,  direct  our  attention  to  the  allegory,  pro- 
perly and  strictly  so  called. 

As  every  such  allegory  is  a  representation  of  real  matters 
of  fact  under  feigned  names  and  feigned  characters,  it  must 
be  subjected  to  a  two-fold  examination.  "  We  must  first 
examine  the  immediate  representation,  and  then  consider 
what  other  representation  it  was  intended  to  excite.  Now,  in 
most  allegories  the  immediate  representation  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative ;  and  since  it  is  the  object  of  an  allegory 
to  convey  a  moral,  not  an  historical  truth,  the  narrative  itself 
is  commonly  fictitious.  The  immediate  representation  is  of 
no  further  value,  than  as  it  leads  to  the  ultimate  representa- 
tion. It  is  the  application  or  moral  of  the  allegory  which 
constitutes  its  worth. "°  In  the  investigation,  then,  of  an 
allegory,  the  following  rules  may  assist  us  to  determine  its 
ultimate  meaning : — 

I.  Allegorical  Senses  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  sought  for, 
where  the  literal  sense  is  plain  and  obvious. 

This  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  from  not  attending  to 
it,  the  ancient  Jews,  as  the  Therapeuta;,  the  author  of  the  book  of 
VVLsJom,  Josephus,  and  Philo,  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  Origen^ 
and  many  of  the  fathers  (whose  example  has  also  been  followed  by 
some  modern  expositors),  have  respectively  turned  even  historical 

«  See  Exod.  xix.  16.  18.    Deut.  iv.  11,  12. 

«  The  learned  Professor  Micliaelis,  in  his  additions  to  Bishop  Lowlh's 
ninth  lecture,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  sacred  writers  drew 
largely  from  poetic  fable,  which  they  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  in  com- 
mon with  theGreelis  and  Romans.  As  it  respects  the  latter,  his  argument 
is  convincing  and  satisfactory;  but  witli  regard  to  the  Hebrew.?,  as  it 
depends  chielly  on  his  own  Latin  versions,  which  (the  excellent  Engli.sh 
translator  of  the  bishop's  lectures  remarlis)  are  by  no  means  so  faithful  to 
the  original  as  our  common  version,  his  point  does  not  appear  to  be  demon- 
strated. On  this  account  the  present  brief  notice  of  Michaelis's  hypothesis 
may  be  deemed  sufficient :  it  is,  however,  adopted  by  Bauer  in  bis  Her- 
meneutica  Sacra,  pp.  209,  210. 

»  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  i.  lect.  x.  andxxi. 

«  AKK^yMfia.  or  Allegory  \s  derived  from  xkko  ayopsircsi :  i.  e.  a  different 
thing  is  said  from  that  whic  h  is  meant.  It  ditfers  from  a  metaphor,  in  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  a  word,  but  extends  to  a  whole  thought,  or  it  may  be,  to 
several  thoughts.  An  allegory  may  be  expressed  moreover  by  pictures, 
by  actions,  as  in  Ezek.  iii.  iv.  v.  and  Luke  xxil.  36.  or,  by  any  significant 
thing. 

»  See  Chapter  III.  infra,  on  the  Mystical  and  Typical  Interpretations  of 
Scripture;  and  Chapter  IV.  Section  III.  on  the  Double  Sense  of  Prophecy. 

6  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  80.  The  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth lectures,  in  which  the  subject  of  figurative  interpretation  is  ably 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  are  particularly  worthy  of  perusal. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (note  on  Exod.  i.  22.)  has  given  a  curious  specimen  of 
Origen's  mode  of  allegorizing,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  on  accoant 
cf  its  length, 


pas.sagcs  of  Scripture  into  allegories,  together  wilh  such  other 
pa.ssages  as  already  had  a  proper  and  literal  sense.  Hence  many 
ridiculous  interpretations  have  been  imposed  on  passages  of 
Scripture,  the  proper  moral  sense  of  which  has  been  either  greatly 
enervated,  or  entirely  frittered  away,  by  such  misnamed  spiritual 
expositions. 

II,  The  proper  or  literal  meaiilng  of  the  fVords  must  be  aS' 
certained,  before  we  attenipt  to  explain  an  Allegcry. 

For  this  purpose  the  primary  wonl  itself  must  first  lie  ascertained,  and 
its  force  e.vpressed,  by  an  appropriate  hteral  word  ;  and  to  tlils  sense  al 
the  other  figurative  words  of  the  passage  should  be  referred,  and  explained 
agreeably  to  it.  The  primary  word  in  an  allegory  is  that  which  contains 
the  foundation  and  reason  why  the  pas.«age  vindcr  con.«ideration  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  particular  iniag:e ;  and  such  primary  word  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained botli  from  the  scope  as  well  as  from  the  explanation  whicli  may  lie 
subjoined,  and  also  from  the  subject  or  tiling  itself  which  is  treated  of. 
Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8.  tlie  apostle  speaks  of  leaven  in  such  a  manner,  thai 
the  whole  of  that  passage  contains  an  earnest  exhortation  to  a  holy  life  ; 
for  the  context  shows  that  the  design  of  the  alli>gorical  adnionition  was, 
th.it  the  Corinthians  stiould  not  be  tainted  with  wickedness  and  depravity  of 
life.  The  occasion  of  the  allegory  was  their  admittance  of  an  incestuous 
person  into  the  church  at  Corinth.  Now,  as  the  apostle  says,  Know  ye  not 
Iftat  a  tittle  leaven  lenvcnetli  the  whole  lump  ?  and  accommodates  the 
remaining  sentence  of  the  passage  lo  the  same  image,  the  consideration  ot 
the  primary  word  will  readily  lead  us  to  this  sense  :  one  man  may  be  inju- 
rious to  the  whole  congregation  by  bis  corrupt  example.  St.  Paid  further 
adils  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  when  he  says,  Let  ns  keep  the  feast, 
not  witli  old  leaven,  neither  icilh  tlie  leaven  of  malice  and  iricXedness,  &c. 
Here  the  meaning  of  £'fiTX(fsii'  (keep  the  feast)  is  not  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  passover  as  it  literally  means,  but  to  serve  and  worship  God  in 
Christ :  in  other  words,  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that,  being  cleansed  from  all  former  sins,  we  should  serve  and  worship 
(rod  in  true  holiness.^  In  like  manner  we  are  to  understand  the  expression, 
Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  (John  ii.  19.)  The 
primary  word  temple  must  bo  changed  into  a  proper  or  literal  one,  namely, 
the  body  of  Christ,  as  the  evangelical  history  suggests ;  and  to  this  the  rest 
of  the  passage  nm.st  be  referred. 

III.  The  Design  of  the  whole  Allegory  must  be  investigated. 
The  consideration  of  this  rule  will  embrace  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars. 

1.  Ill  investigating  the  Design  of  an  Allegory,  the  context 
is  first  to  be  examined  and  considered,"  by  comparing  the  pre' 
ceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse. 

In  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  we  read  thus; — In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver,  but  als^  of  wood  and  of  earth  ;  and  some  to  honour 
a7id  some  to  dishonour.  Now,  since  ihe  apostle  did  not  intend  to  say  what 
these  words  literally  mean  of  themselves,  it  isevident  that  he  employed  an 
allegory,  the  design  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  context. 
In  the  preceding  verses,  15.  and  16.,  he  had  exhorted  Timothy  to  study  to 
show  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and  lo  shun  vain  and  }}rofa7ie 
babhlhigs.  Hence  it  appears  that  Saint  Paul  was  speaking  of  the  (piallfi- 
cations  of  a  teacher.  The  great  house  then,  in  which  are  vessels  of  several 
kinds,  will  signify  the  Chri.'tian  church,  in  which  are  various  teachers,  and 
of  different  value.  In  i\\e  following  verses,  21.  and  22.,  Timothy  is  ex 
horfed  to  avoid  novel  doctrines,  to  separate  himself  from  false  teachers, 
and  to  make  himself  a  vessel  fitted  for  the  master's  use,  prepared  for  every 
good  work.  Here,  again,  Ihe  apostle  is  not  speaking  literally  of  honseholc' 
goods,  but  of  teachers.  The  design  of  the  allegory,  therefore,  in  the  pas 
sage  above  cited,  is  to  intimate,  that,  as  in  a  great  house  there  is  a  variety 
of  utensils,  some  of  a  more  precious  and  others  of  a  coarser  materia!,  so 
in  the  church  of  flod,  which  is  the  house  of  Ood,  there  are  teachers  of 
different  characters  and  capacities.  Some  of  them,  being  faithful,  are 
employed  in  the  honourable  work  of  leading  men  in  the  path.s  of  truth  and 
piety  ;  while  others,  beim:  unfailhfid.  are  permitted  to  follow  the  dis^honour- 
able  occupation  of  seducing  those  who  love  error,  that  Ihe  appioved  may 
be  made  manifest. 

2.  The  occasion  -which  gave  rise  to  the  Allegory,  and  ivhich 
is  indicated  by  the  co7itext,  is  also  to  be  considered. 

Thus,  in  the  Gospels,  we  meet  with  numerous  instances  of  persons  who 
asked  questions  of  our  Saviour,  or  who  entertained  erroneous  notion?  ;  an 
allegory  is  delivered  liy  way  of  reply,  to  correct  the  error,  and  at  the  sati  e 
time  to  instruct  the  inciuirer.  In  John  vi.  25— IJ5.  many  things  are  an- 
noimced  relative  to  the  eating  of  bread  :  these  are  to  be  understood  of 
spiritual  food,  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  are  to  be  received  for  the 
same  purpose  as  we  take  fond,  namely,  that  we  may  be  nourished  and 
supported.  The  occasio7t  of  this  allegorical  mode  of  speaking  is  related  in 
verse  31.  Our  fathers,  said  the  Jews,  did  cat  manna  in  the  desert,  as  it  is 
wrilltn.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  lo  eat.  L  says  Christ,  a7n  the 
lir'i7ig  bread,  7chich  cometli  doipn  from  heaven.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  evidenily  is,  that  by  eating  the'llesh  of  Christ  we  are  to  understand 
the  same  idea  as  is  implied  in  eating  bread,  namely,  to  derive  support  from 


B  Mr.  Gilpin  has  given  the  following  lucid  exposition  of  this,  in  some 
respects,  difficult  passage  : — "  I  hear,"  says  tlie  apostle  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  that  there  hath  been  practised  among  you  a  very  enormous  kind  of 
wickedness,  which  is  not  heani  of  even  among  Gentiles — that  one  of  you 
hath  had  connection  with  his  father's  wife;  and  that  others,  instead  of 
making  it  a  cause  of  general  mourning,  and  separating  themselves  from  so 
vile  a  person,  seem  rather  lo  defend  him  in  his  wickedness. — Though 
absent,  I  take  upon  me,  through  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  decide 
in  this  matter.  I  command,  therefore,  that,  on  receipt  of  this  epistle,  you  , 
gather  the  congregation  together,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  solemnly 
expel  this  person  from  your  communion  ;  that  he  may  see  the  heinousness 
of  his  sin,  and  after  a  sincere  repentance  be  restored  to  God's  favour. — I 
Your  defending  him  in  his  wickedness  is  an  immediate  step  towards 
being  corrupted  yourselves.  You  are  under  a  necessity,  therefore,  on 
your  own  account,  lo  remove  this  pernicious  example.  Consider  your 
blessed  Saviour's  death,  and  preserve  yourselves  as  free  as  possible  from 
sin,  which  was  the  cause  of  it."    See  Ihe  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

•  On  the  investigation  of  the  context,  see  pp.  337,  338.  tupra. 
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it.  The  argument  of  our  Lord,  then,  may  be  thus  r rpressed :— "  The 
manna  whrcli  our  lallieiK  .lid  i  al  in  the  wilili-rncss  cou.tl  only  preserve  a 
niorlal  lili;.  That  is  the  true  bread  of  life  wliicti  (jualifiL-s  every  one  who 
eals  it  for  everlasting  liappineHS.  I  call  myself  this  bread,  not  only  on 
aiicount  of  my  duclrine,  which  purifies  the  soul,  and  fits  it  for  a  slate  of 
happines.s,  but  also  because  I  shall  give  my  own  life  to  procure  the  hfc  of 
til.;  world." 

3.  .is  the  coiitnxt  frequently  indicalea  the  meaning  of  mi 
.lUe^orij,  80  likewise  its  8roHis  and  I.vtkiiimietation  uve  fre- 

\gnently  pointed  out  by  some  e.rplunalion  that  is  subjoined. 

In  Luke  v.  20.  it  is  relaleij  that  our  Lord  sat  down  lo  eat  with  publican.t 
an.l  Kilmers.  When  'piestloned  by  the  I'harisees  for  tluH  condiiii,  he  re- 
'  plieil,  Thfij  that  arc  xrhuli:  nccil  not  a  /jlii/siciini,  Out  lliry  that  are  sick ;  and 
added  the  following  explanation— I  am  tiotcome  to  c.ill  the  7;i?/i/fo«s,  those 
who  arrogantly  presume  themselves  to  be  such,  hut  sinners  to  repentance. 
The  scope,  ooraijion,  and  explanation  being  severally  known,  the  moaning' 
of  the  allegory  becomes  evident.  Sometimes,  however,  this  explanation  of 
an  allegory  is  conveyed  in  a  single  word,  a.s  in  IThess.  v.  8.  Here  we  are 
cnnmiandedto  put  on  a  breast-plate  and  helmet;  it  isad<led,  by  way  of  expo- 
sition, the  breastplate  of  failli  and  love,  and  the  helmet  of  hope.  The  sense 
of  the  figure  is — Prepare  yourself  for  your  spiritual  warfare  with  faith,  love, 
and  hope,  lest  you  sulTor  loss. 

4.  Sometimes  the  .Allegory  proposed  is  explained  in  its  seve- 
ral parts  by  the  person  speakinff. 

Thus,  in  F.\\\\.  vi.  11—19.  many  things  are  said  of  the  Christian's  armour; 
and  the  girdle,  breast  plate,  greaves,  shield,  and  sword,  are  distinctly  speci- 
fied. T.'iat  these  terms  are  allegorical  is  evident.  In  the  tenth  verse  the 
exhortation,  to  be  strung  in  the  Lord,  anil  in  the  power  of  his  might,  \\to- 
cede.-:  in  ihe  eleventh  and  following  verses  the  apostle  e.vplains  what  he 
intended  to  be  understood  in  its  several  parts:  thu.s,  the  sword  is  Ihe  word 
of  God,  llie  girdle  is  integrity,  the  shield  is  faith,  &c.  In  such  passages  <is 
this,  an  cxplaimtion  is  desirable,  otherwise  the  allegory  it  contains  could 
uot  be  interpreted  upon  any  certain  principle. 

5.  Sometimes  also  the  context  incidentally  presents  some 
proper  -word,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  -whole  allegory  may 
be  discerned, 

\n  John  xil.  35.  our  Lord  says —  Yet  a  little  trhile  is  the  light  with  you.  A 
Biiiglo  proper  word  is  idinosi  immediately  subjoined — /iclieve  in  the  light. 
;Vcr.  Ji).)  Hence  it  appears  that  by  light  is  meant  himself,  the  divine 
teai:her:  it  is  C(iually  plain  that  to  continue  in  darkness  means  to  continue 
hi  ignorance.  Another  instance  occurs  in  Matt.  v.  14.  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world :  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  he  hid,  <fec.  It  is  aftcrwanls 
guhjoincd,  that  mf.n  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
vhich  is  in  heaven.  From  this  expression,  good  irorks,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  passiige,  we  perceive  that  our  Lord's  discourse  treats  of  that 
e.tample  of  a  holy  life  and  conversation,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
set  before  others. 

IV.  In  tlie  explanation  of  an  Mle^orical  Passage,  Histori- 
cal CiBCUMSTiVNCES  skoul^  be  constilled. 

For  it  sometimes  happens  that  history  alone  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  passage. 

1.  Thus,  in  .lohn  xxi.  18.  the  evangelist  evidently  refers  us  to  history  for 
an  explanation.  Our  Lord  is  there  represented  as  saying  to  Peter — M'hen 
thmi  ipiist  young  thou  girt/e(Lit  thyself,  and  walkedtt  irhithcr  thou  trouldest: 
but,  whin  thou  shall  be  old,  thou  shall  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  icouldcst  not.  This,  adds  the 
liis(orian,  spake  he  signifying  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God.  Now 
there  is  nothing  relateil  in  llie  New  Testament  which  can  atlord  any  clue 
to  this  passage  :  but,  if  we  consult  ecclesiastical  history,  we  shall  find  that 
Peter  sulfered  a  violent  death  ;  and  thus  every  sentence  becomes  clear. 

2.  So,  in  M.Ut.  xiii.  31—3-1.  the  kingdom  of  Co<l  is  likened  unto  a  grain  of 
mus'ard  seed  which  gradually  springs  up  and  becomes  a  large  plant ;  and 
also  to  learen,  which  gradually  ferments  the  whole  mass,  into  which  it  is 
put.  History  shows  that  the  chuich  of  Christ  has  arisen  from  small  bcgin- 
Dings,  and  is  spreading  itself  through  the  earth. 

3.  In  Prov.  v.  113 — IS.  we  have  the  following  beautiful  allegory: — Drink 
tea'ers  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  lunning  waters  out  (f  thine  own  well. 
Let  thy  fountains  he  dispersed  abroad,  arid  rivers  ot' waters  in  the  streets. 
Let  them  be  only  thine  otrn,  and  not  strangers  with  thee.  Let  thy  foun- 
tain be  blessed,  and  rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth.  That  this  passage 
is  all..>gorical,  is  evident  from  the  same  figure  being  continued  through 

(  several  sentences  and  verses.    Its  sense  is  to  be  investigated  both  accord- 
I  ing  to  the  oriental  mode  of  speaking  (for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kast,  who 
I  draw  most  of  their  metaphors  from  natural  objects,  are  accustomed  to 
cviinpare  their  wives  to  a  cistern  or  pool,  whence  rivers  flow),  and  also 
1  from  the  proper  words  subjoined  towanU  the  close,  rejoice  with  the  xeif^ 
[  qf  thy  youth ;  as  likewise  from  the  series  of  the  di.icoursc,  since  the  author 
I  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  dissuading 
i  from  illicit  intercourse.    From  these circum.^tances  collectively  considered, 
the  sense  of  the  allegory  plaiidy  is  that  no  man  should  follow  strange 
women,  but  live  content  with  the  wile  whom  he  liaih  espoused;  lest,  influ- 
enced Ijy  his  example,  she  should  deviate  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

V.  T?ie  Nature  of  the  Thinir  spoken  of  is  also  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  Exposition  of  an  Allegory. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  should  be  consi- 
dcrcil,  in  order  that  the  tendency  of  every  comparison  may  appear, 
and  also  the  literal  meaning  which  is  concealed  under  the  figura- 
tive expressions. 

1.  Thus  in  Malt.  v.  13.  we  read,  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  but  if  the 
i  *aU  have  lust  its  s;«  iTour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  I  It  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  Now, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  admonition  7  What  is  the  primary  woyll  Salt. 
But  with  what  proper  word  can  it  be  interprete.l  1  Here  Ihe  nature  of  the 
thing  is  to  be  consulted,  which  shows  that  it  is  Ihe  property  of  salt  to  render 
food  savoury,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  taste ;  hence  it  is  clear  in  what  sense 
the  disciples  are  said  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  for  they  were  te.ichers  by 
Whom  some  were  corrected  and  made  better.    The  general  meaning  of  the 


passage  is,— Ve  who  embrace  my  religion,  like  salt  shall  purify  the  world 
but  ye  mu!-t  first  be  pure  yourselves. 

2.  In  Luke  v.  :3tj.  Ihe  follow itig  pa.ssiige  occurs:— A'o  man  puttelh  a  pieci 
of  a  7ttw  garment  ujKtii  an  old  i  ifothericitte,  Ihe7i  both  the  new  mokelh  a 
rent,  and  the  jiiecc  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new  ugrecth  not  with  the  old. 
Nothing  is  adduci-d  by  way  of  explanation  :  in  a  preceding  verse  the  Phari- 
sees had  asked  Christ  why  his  disciples  did  not  last,  but  lived  uiore  cheer- 
I'ully  than  those  of  John.  Our  .Saviour  reuliod  in  the  words  above  cited; 
nothing,  then,  can  lead  us  to  understand  the  pat-sage  liut  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Now,  in  common  life  we  know  that  no  one  voluntaiily  and  readily 
acts  indiscreetly,  or  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  Theretore,  says  Christ, 
since  no  one  in  common  life  acls  thus  indiscrer'tly,  neiilicr  <lo  I  re(|uire  aij 
disciples  to  do  so,  since  there  is  no  need  tcr  them  to  nmlergo  such  austeri- 
ties. The  time  will  come  (ver.  35.)  when  they  will  fare  hardly  enough; 
then  they  will  have  sufficient  trials.  At  present,  neither  circumstances, 
lime,  nor  place  retpiire  it  j  things  must  be  an oumiodated  to  circumstances. 
The  passage  being  thus  considered,  ttie  uii-aning  of  tlic  allegory  becomes 
very  evident. 

VI.  Comparison  is  not  to  be  extended  to  ell  the  Circuviaiances 
if  the  Jlllrgonj. 

"  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  point  to  be 
illustrated  is,  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  beneficence.  Most  of 
the  circumstances  in  the  parable  go  to  make  up  merely  the  vcri- 
.similitude  of  the  narration,  so  tiiat  it  may  give  pleasure  to  him 
who  hears  or  reads  it.  But  how  dillerently  does  the  whole 
appear,  when  it  comes  to  be  interpreted  by  an  allcgorizcr  of  the 
mystic  schools  !  The  man  going  down  from  Jeru.salcm  to  .lerichg 
is  Adam  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world  ;  the  thieves, 
who  robbed  and  wounded  him,  are  evil  spirits;  the  priest,  who 
passed  by  without  relieving  him,  is  the  I.eviliral  Law  ;  the  Le- 
vite  is  good  works ;  the  goo<l  Samaritan  is  Christ ;  the  oil  and 
wine  are  grace,  &c.  What  m.iy  not  a  parable  be  made  lo  mean, 
if  imagination  is  to  supply  the  place  of  reason  and  philology  1 
.\nd  what  riddle  or  OTacle  of  Dclphos  could  lie  more  equivocal, 
or  of  more  multifarious  significancy.  than  the  Bible,  if  such  exe- 
gesis be  admissible?  It  is  a  miserable  excuse,  which  interpreters 
make  for  themselves,  that  they  render  the  Scriptures  more  edi- 
fying and  significant  by  iiatcrpreting  them  in  this  manner.  And 
are  the  Scriptures  then  to  be  made  more  significant  than  God  has 
matle  them  1  Or  to  be  mended  by  the  .skill  of  the  interpreter  so 
as  to  become  more  edifying  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  them  1 
If  there  be  a  semblance  of  piety  in  such  interpretations,  a  sem- 
blance is  all.  Reed  piety  and  humility  appear  to  advantage  in 
receiving  the  Scriptures  as  they  are,  and  expounding  them  as 
simply  and  skilfully  as  the  rules  of  language  will  render  practi- 
cable, rather  than  by  attempting  to  amend  and  itnprovc  the  reve- 
lation which  God  has  made."' 

YII.  ffe  mu.'>t  not  explain  one  Part  literally,  and  another 
Part  ftguratively. 

Thus,  the  whole  of  1  Cor.  iii.  9 — 13.  is  allegorical :  a  compa- 
rison is  there  instituted  between  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  religion 
and  that  of  a  builder.  Hence  a  Christian  congregation  is  termed 
a  building;  its  ministers  are  the  architects,  some  of  whom  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  others  build  ;  some  erect  a  superstructure  of 
gold  and  silver;  others  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  The  sense 
concealed  under  the  allegory  is  apparent :  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion is  instructed  by  teachers,  some  of  whom  communicate  the 
first  principles,  others  impart  further  knowledge  ;  some  deliver 
good  and  useful  things  (the  truth),  while  others  deliver  useless 
things  {erro7ieous  doctrines,  such  as  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the 
Corinthian  church).  That  day  (the  great  day  of  judgment)  will 
declare  what  superstructure  a  man  has  raised ;  that  is,  whether 
what  he  has  taught  be  good  or  bad.  And  as  fire  is  the  test  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  so  the  great  day 
will  be  the  test  of  every  man's  work.  Though  the  whole  of  this 
passage  is  obviously  allegorical,  yet  it  is  understood  literally  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  has  erected  upon  it  her  doctrine  of  the 
fire  of  purgatory.  How  contrary  this  doctrine  is  to  every  rule 
of  right  interpretation  is  too  plain  to  require  any  exposition.^ 

It  falls  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enumerate  all 
the  allegories  occurrinor  in  the  Sacred  "Writings :  some  have 
been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  present  section ;  yet, 
before  we  proceed  to  other  topics,  we  cannot  but  notice  the 
admirable  allegorical  delineation  of  old  age  by  Solomon, 
Eccl.  xii.  2 — 6.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  allegories 
in  the  Old  Testament:  the  inconveniencies  of  increasing 
years,  the  debility  of  mind  and  body,  the  torpor  of  the  senses, 
are  expressed  most  learnedly  and  elegantly  indeed,  but  with 

1  Professor  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the 
L,itin  of  Ernesti,  p.  80.    Andover  (North  America),  \^2.  12nio. 

»  Uauer,  Ilerm.  Sacr.  pp.  221—226.  Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test  pp. 
110,  111.  j"Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.301— 313.  Glassii  Phil.  Sac. 
lib.  ii.  pp.  1294- 130L  Ramircsii  de  Prado,  Pentecontarchus,  c.  28.  apud 
Fabricii  Observationes  Selectaj,  pp.  173—179.  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Institutiones 
Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  740-753. 
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some  degree  of  obscurity,  by  different  imacres  derived  from 
nature  ancl  common  life ;  for  by  this  enigmatical  composition, 
Solomon,  after  the  manner  of  the  oriental  sages,  intended  to 
put  to  trial  the  acuteness  of  his  readers.  It  has  on  this  ac- 
count afforded  nmch  exercise  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  ; 
many  of  whom  have  differently,  it  is  true,  but  with  much 
learning  and  penetration,  explained  the  passage. 

There  is  also  in  Isaiah  (xxviii.  23 — 2D.)  an  allegory, 
which,  with  no  less  elegance  of  imagery,  is  perhaps  more 
simple  and  regular,  as  well  as  more  just  and  complete  in  the 
colouring,  than  any  of  those  above  cited.  In  the  passage 
referred  to,  tlie  prophet  is  examining  the  design  and  manner 
of  the  divine  judgments,  and  is  inculcating  the  principle,  that 
God  adopts  different  modes  of  acting  in  the  chastisement  of 
the  wicked,  but  that  the  most  perfect  wisdom  is  conspicuous 
in  all ;  that  he  will,  as  before  urged,  "  exact  judgment  by  the 
line,  and  righteousness  by  the  plummet;"  that  he  ponders, 
with  the  most  minute  attention,  the  distinctions  of  times, 
characters,  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  every  motive  to 
lenity  or  severit3^  All  this  is  expressed  in  a  continued  alle- 
gory, the  imagery  of  which  is  taken  from  the  employments 
of  agriculture  and  threshing,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose.! 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE    INTERPRETATION    OF   SCRIPTURE    PARABLES. 

I.  J^ature  of  a  Parable. — rll.  Antiquity  of  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion.— III.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  Parables. — IV. 
Parables,  -why  usect  by  Jesus  Christ. — V.  Remarks  on  the 
distinguishing  exceilencies  of  Christ's  Parables,  compared 
•with  the  most  celebrated  fables  of  antiquity. 

A  PARABLE  {jl-jifa^Sdhn,  from  n-^fj-Q^iKKiiv ,  to  collate,  compare 
together,  assimilate)^  is  a  similitude  taken  from  natural 
things  in  order  to  instruct  us  in  things  spiritual.  The  word, 
however,  is  variously  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  dL  pro- 
verb or  short  saying  (Luke  iv.  23.) ;  a  famous  or  received 
say'ng  (1  Sam.  x.  12.3  Ezek.  xviii.  2.);  a  thing  gravely 
spoken,  and  comprehending  important  matters  in  a  few  words 
(Job  xxvii.  1.  Num.  xxiii.  7.  18.  xxiv.  3.  15.  Psal.  xlix.  4. 
and  Ixxviii.  2.) ;  a  iking  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed 
(Ezek.  XX.  49.  Matt.  xv.  15.)  ;  a  visible  type  or  emblem,  re- 
presenting something  different  from  and  beyond  itself  (Heb. 
IX.  9.  and  xi.  19.  Gr.) ;  a  special  instruction  (Luke  xiv.  7.)  ; 
and  a  similitude  or  comparison.  (Matt.  xxiv.  32.  Mark  iii. 
23.)4 

According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  a  parable  is  that  kind  of  alle- 
gory which  consists  of  a  continued  narration  of  a  fictitious 
event,  applied  by  way  of  simile  to  the  illustration  of  some 
important  truth.  By  the  Greeks,  allegories  were  called  a.mt.1 
or  apologues,  and  by  the  Romans  fabmae  or  fables  ;^  and  the 
yrritings  of  the  Phrygian  sage,  or  those  composed  in  imitation 
of  him,  have  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity.  Nor  did  our 
Saviour  himself  disdain  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  instruc- 
tion ;  of  whose  parables  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  excel 
most  in  wisdom  and  utility,  or  in  sweetness,  elegance,  and 
perspicuity.  As  the  appellation  of  parable  has  been  applied 
to  his  discourses  of  this  kind,  the  term  is  now  restricted  from 
its  former  extensive  signification  to  a  more  confined  sense. 
This  species  of  composition  also  occurs  vfery  frequently  in 
the  prophetic  poetry,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Ezekiel. 

11.  The  use  of  parables  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  little 

'  Lowth's  Praelectiones,  No.  10.  or  vol.  i.  p.  220.  of  Dr.  Gregory's  transla- 
tion. 

»  A  verbo  7ratpa5«>.>.siv,  quod  significat  conferre,  comparare,  assimilare, 
(cf.  Marc.  iv.  30.)  ductuin  estnomen  ■rrxfn.ZaKvi;;  quod  simililudinem,  colla- 
tionem  Uuintilianus  (Inst.  Or.  1.  v.  c.  11. ;  1.  viii.  c.  3.  p{).  298. 302.  470.)  inter- 
pretatur,  Seneca  (Ep.  lix.)  imaginem.  Uaque  coUatio,  sive,  ut  Ciceronis  (I.  1. 
de  Invent,  c.  30.)  deflnitione,  utaraur,  oratio,  re.m  cum  re  ex  simililudine 
eonferens  Greeco  nomine  parabola  appellatur.  Eo  sensu  Christus  (Marc, 
iii.  23.)  sf  !Txp3tgo/.i»is  locutus  dicitur,  quando  per  varias  similitudines  (v. 
24—27.)  probavit  se  non  Satanse  ope,  sed  altiore  virtuie  daemonia  ejicere. 
G.  C.  Storr.  De  Parabolis  Christi,  in  Opusc.  Academic,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  The 
whole  disquisition,  to  which  this  section  is  largely  indebted,  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  See  also  Rambach,  Institutiones  Hermeneut.  p.  187.  ct  seq. ; 
3.  E.  Pfeiffer's  Instit.  Hermeneut.  Sacr.  pp.  753—773.;  and  Chladenius's 
Institutiones  Exegeticae,  p.  190.  et  seq. 

»  In  this  and  the  other  references  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  above 
paragraph,  the  original  is  vlfD  (MasHoL),  a  parable. 

«  Glassii  Phil.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  pp.  1301—1306.  ed.  Dathii.  Parkhurst  and 
Schleusner  in  voce  jrapagoxii. 

'  Storr,  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p.  89.  et  seq. 


known,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  not  accustomed  to  nice 
and  curious  speculations,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  mode 
of  instruction  was  by  parable  and  fable  :  its  advantages,  in- 
deed, are  manj'^  and  oovious.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an 
acute  observer  of  men  and  morals,  that  "  little  reaches  the 
understanding  of  the  mass  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  Their  minds  are  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  ab- 
stract trtfth.  Dry  argumentative  instruction,  therefore,  is  not 
proportioned  to  their  capacity :  the  faculty,  by  which  a  right 
conclusion  is  drawn,  is  in  them  the  most  defective;  they 
rather  feel  strongly  than  judge  accurately  :  and  their  feelings 
are  awakened  by  the  impression  made  on  their  senses.  » 
Hence,  instruction  by  way  of  parable  is  naturally  adapted  to 
engage  attention  ;  it  is  easily  comprehended,  and  suited  to  the 
meanest  capacity;  and  while  it  opens  the  doctrine  which  i: 
professes  to  conceal,  it  gives  no  alarm  to  our  prejudices  ana 
passions  ;  it  communicates  unwelcome  truths  in  the  least  dis- 
agreeable manner ;  points  out  mistakes,  and  insinuates  reproof 
with  less  offence  and  with  greater  efiicacy  than  undisguisea 
contradiction  and  open  rebuke.  Of  this  description,  we  may 
remark,  are  the  parables  related  by  Nathan  to  David  (2  Sam 
xii.  1 — 9.),  and  by  the  woman  of  Tekoah  to  the  same  mo- 
narch. (2  Sam.  xiv.  1 — 13.)  The  New  Testament  abounds 
with  similar  examples.  "  By  laying  hold  on  the  imagination, 
parable  insinuates  itself  into  the  affections;  and  by  the  inter- 
communication of  the  faculties,  the  understanding  is  made  to 
apprehend  the  truth  which  was  proposed  to  the  fancy."'"  In 
a  word,  this  kind  of  instruction  seizes  us  by  surprise,  and 
carries  with  it  a  force  and  conviction  which  are  almost  irre- 
sistible. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  parables  were  made 
the  vehicle  of  national  instruction  in  the  most  early  times; 
that  the  prophets,  especially  Ezekiel,  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  im.pressive  mode  of  conveying  instruction  or  re- 
proof; and  that  our  Lord,  following  the  same  example,  also 
adopted  it  for  the  same  important  purposes. 

III.  Although  a  parable  has  some  things  in  common  with 
an  allegory,  so  that  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  latter 
are  in  some  degree  applicable  to  the  former,  yet,  from  its 
peculiar  nature,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  parable 
by  itself,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  and  interpret  it 
aright. 

1.  The  first  excellence  of  a  parable  is,  that  it  turns  upon 
an  image  -well  knoion  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  the  mean- 
ing of  lohich  is  clear  and  definite  ;  for  this  circumstance  ivill 
give  it  that  perspicuity  -which  is  essential  to  every  species  of 
allegory. 

How  clearly  this  rule  applies  to  the  parables  of  our  Lord  is  obvious  to 
every  reader  of  the  NewTestament.  It  may  suffice  to  nien;ion  his  parable 
of  the  7'en  Virgi7is  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 13.),  which  is  a  plain  allusion  to  those 
things  which  were  common  at  the  Jewish  marriages  in  those  days :  the 
whole  parable,  indeed,  is  made  up  of  the  rites  used  tiy  the  Orientals,  as  well 
as  by  the  Roman  people,  at  their  nuptials ;  and  all  the  particulars  related  in 
it  were  such  as  were  commonly  known  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were 
every  day  practised  by  some  of  them.  In  hl<e  manner  the  parables  of  tha 
lamp  (Luke  viii.  16.),  of  the  smcer  and  the  seed,  of  the  tares,  of  the  mustard 
seed,  ot  the  leaven,  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea,  all  of  which  are  related  in 
Matt.  xiii.  as  well  as  of  the  householder  th&t  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  out 
to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33 — 41.),  are  all  representations  of  usual  and 
common  occurrences,  and  such  as  the  generality  of  our  Saviour's  hearers 
were  daily  conversant  with,  and  they  were,  therefore,  selected  by  him  aa 
being  the  most  interesting  and  affecting. 

If  the  parables  of  the  sacred  prophets  be  examined  by  this  rule,  they 
will  not  appear  deficient ;  being  in  general  founded  npon  such  imagery  as 
is  frequently  used ;  and  similarly  applied  by  way  of^metaphor  and  com- 
parison in  Hebrew  poetry.  E.xamples  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  deceitful 
vineyard  (Isa.  v.  1 — 7.),  and  in  the  useless  vine  which  is  given  to  the  fire 
(Ezek.  XV.  and  xix.  10 — 14.) ;  for,  under  this  imagery,  the  unaratcful  people 
of  God  are  more  than  once  described.  Similar  instances  of  apposite  com- 
parison present  themselves  in  the  parable  of  the  lion's  wlielps  falling  into 
the  pit  (Ezek.  xix.  1 — ^9.),  in  which  is  displayed  the  captivity  of  the  Jewish 
princes;  and  also  in  that  of  the  fair,  lofty,  and  flourishing  cedar  of  Lebanon 
(Ezek.  xxxi.  3—17.),  which  once  raised  its  head  to  the  clouds,  at  length  cut 
down  and  neglected: — thus  exhibiting,  as  in  a  picture,  the  prosperity  and 
the  fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  To  these  may  be  added  one  more  example, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  love  of  God  towards  his  people,  and  their  piety  -J 
and  fidelity  to  him,  are  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  solemn  covenant  of 
marriage.  Ezekiel  has  pursued  this  image  with  uncommon  freedom  in  two 
parables  (Ezek.  xvi.  and  xxiii.) ;  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  almost  all  the 
sacred  poets. 

2.  The  image,  however,  must  not  only  be  apt  and  familiar, 
but  must  also  be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  all  its 
parts  must  be  perspicuous  and  pertinent ;  since  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  parable,  and  especially  of  a  poetic  parable,  not  only 
to  explai7i  more  perfectly  some  proposition,  but  frequently  to 
give  it  animation  and  splendour. 

Of  all  these  excellences  there  cannot  be  more  perfect  examples  than  the. 
parables  which  have  just  been  specified:  to  which  we  may  add  the  well-.^ 
known  parables  of  Jothara  (Judges  ix.  7—15.),  ot  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  1—14.),"'^ 


•  Mrs.  More's  Christian  Morals,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 


1  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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and  of  the  woman  of  Trkoah.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4—7.)  The  admirably  devised 
parable  of  Nathan  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  speclmena  of  the  genuine 
pathetic  style  that  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  David's  cajter 
condemnation  of  the  unsuspected  ollender  at  the  same  lime  displays  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  (he  delusion  of  sin  aeid  the  blindness  of  self  love.  "  He,  who 
had  lived  H  whole  year  in  ttie  iinre|irnied  commission  of  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  in  the  decalogue — and  who,  to  secure  lo  hiin.self  the  object  for  which 
bo  had  committed  it,  perpetrated  another  almost  more  heinous,  and  tijat 
with  an  hypocrisy  suited  to  his  character — he  could  in  an  itistant  denounce 
death  on  the  imaginary  oflVnder  for  a  fault  comparatively  trithng."— "i'ec- 
in^,  he  satp  not,  and  hearing,  he  heard  nut ;"  he  innnediately  saw  the 
iniquity  and  barbarity  of  the  rich  man's  proceedings;  his  heart  was  in  a 
moment  fired  with  indignation  at  the  thought  of  it ;  "the  vehemence  of  his 
rcsenliiu'iit  even  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing 
a  punishment  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he  remained  dead  to  his 
own  delinquency.  A  pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  him  into  the  most 
bitter  si'll'-reproach.  A  direct  accusation  might  have  in/lamed  him  before 
he  was  thus  prepared ;  and  in  the  one  ca.se  he  might  have  punished  the 
accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he  was  brought  into  the  deepest  self 
abasement.  The  prudent  prophet  did  not  ra.uhly  reproach  the  king  with  the 
crime  which  he  wished  him  lo  condemn;  but  placed  the  fault  at  such  a 
distance,  and  in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  he  first  procured  bis  impartial 
judgment,  and  afterwards  his  self  condemnation  : — an  important  lesson,  not 
only  lo  the  olVender,  but  also  lo  the  reprover."' 

3.  Every  parable  is  composed  of  three  parts  ;  1.  The  sensible 
tnniUtnde,  which  has  variously  heen  termed  the  bark  and  the 
protasis,  and  consists  iji  its  literal  sense ; — 2.  The  explanation 
or  mystical  sense,  also  termed  the  iipodosis  and  the  sap  or  fruit, 
or  the  thing  signified  by  the  sitnilitude  proposed.  This  is  fre- 
quently not  expressed  ;  for  though  our  Saviour  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the  moral 
meaning  of  his  parables  (as  in  Matt.  xiii.  3 — 8.  18 — 23.  com- 
pared with  Luke  viii.  4 — 15.  and  Matt.  xiii.  24 — 30.  36 — 43.), 
yet  he  usually  left  the  application  to  tho.se  whom  he  designed  to 
instruct  by  his  doctrine.  Of  this  description  are  the  parables  of 
tlic  grain  of  mustard  seed,  of  leaven,  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and 
the  pearl  of  great  price  (Matt.  xiii.  31 — 33.44 — 46.),  between 
wliich  ajid  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  comparl^in  is  instituted,  the 
mystical  .sense  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  siinilitudes  them- 
selves ; — 3.  The  third  constituent  part  of  a  parable  is  the  root  or 
scope  to  which  it  tends.^ 

4.  For  the  right  explanation  and  application  of  parables, 
their  general  Scope  and  design  must  be  ascertained. 

Where  our  Saviour  has  not  himself  interpreted  a  parable,  its  immediate 
scope  and  design  are  to  be  sought  with  great  attention :  this,  indeed,  will 
generally  appear  from  the  contejd,  being  either  expressed  at  its  comniLnce- 
nient  or  at  its  conclusion  ;  or  it  is  suflicic'Vttly  evident  from  the  occa.sion 
on  which  it  was  delivered.  More  particularly  the  scope  of  a  parable  may 
bo  ascertained, 

(1.)  From  the  clear  declaration  prefixed  to  it ; 

As  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  glutton  (I.uke  xii.  IG— 20.),  which  is  prefaced 
by  the  following  caution  in  verse  15.  .—Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous- 
ness,for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  af  the  things  which 
he  possesseth.  Thus,  in  Luke  xviii.  2 — 8.  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge 
Is  preceded  by  this  declaration,  which  plainly  points  out  one  of  its  senses: 
— ifc  spa/ce  a  pai  able  unto  them,  thiit  men  ou!;ht  alitai/s  to  pray,  and  not 
to  faint.  And  again,  in  verse  9.  //«  spake  this  parable  (of  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  verses  10 — 14. )  liiito  cet  tain  which  trusted  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  and  despi.^ied  others. 

(2.)  From  the  declaration  subjoinc^d  to  a  parable  ; 

Thus  our  Saviour  concludes  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  creditor,  who 
Would  not  forgive  his  debtor  the  minutest  portion  of  his  debt,  though  much 
hail  been  forgiven  him  (Malt,  xviii.  ^Z^ — 3.").),  by  the  following  exiilanatirjn  : — 
So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  tf  ije  forgive  not 
every  one  his  brother  their  tresjiasses.  Similar  declarations  are  annexed 
to  the  parables  of  the  wedding  fea.st  (Matt.  xxv.  13.  Luke  xiv,  11.),  of  the 
rich  glutton  (Luke  xii.  21.),  and  of  the  unjust  steward.  (Luke  xvi.  9.)    The 

£roplieiic  writings  will  furnish  similar  instances:  thus  Isaiah  (v.  1 — 7.) 
aving  delivered  the  parable  of  a  vineyard — planted  with  the  choice.st  vines, 
and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  which  produced  only  wild  fruit — 
announces  at  its  close,  that  by  the  vineyard  were  intended  the  Jews,  and 
by  the  wild  fruit  their  enormous  wickedness,  for  which  they  deserved  the 
severest  judgments.  Nathan,  also,  in  the  beautiful  parable  already  cited, 
subjoined  a  declaration  of  its  scope  to  the  criu)inal  sovereign.  In  the  short 
parable,  or  apologue,  communicated  from  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  to  Amaziali 
king  of  Jiidah  (2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10.),  the  application  of  it  to  the  latter  is  exjili- 
cilly  staled  at  its  conclusion. 

(3.)  Where  no  declaration  is  prefixed  or  subjoined  to  a  parable,  its 
tcope  must  be  collectedfrom  a  cotisideralion  of  the  subject-matter,  context, 
9r  the  occasion  on  account  of  which  the  parable  was  delivered. 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree  (Luke  xiii.  6 — 9.),  Jesus  Christ 
has  indicated  nothing  concerning  its  scope.  But  from  the  consideration 
of  the  conte.vt  of  his  discourse,  and  of  the  occasion  of  the  parable,  we  learn 
Ihal  it  was  designed  to  teach  the  Jews,  that  unless  they  repented  within 
tlie  space  of  time  allotted  to  thom  by  Infinite  Mercy,  severe  punishments 
would  await  them,  and  their  civil  and  religious  polity  be  destroyed.  Ttie 
lmmed:'.ite  occasion  of  the  parable  was,  his  disciples  telling  him  of  certain 
Galileans,  who  hacl  come  up  lo  the  temple  at  .lerusalcm,  to  worship,  and 
whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  On  hearing  this  cir- 
cumstance, Christ  said.  Suppose  ye,  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners 
Ojbove  all  the  Galile^is,  because  they  suffered  these  things?  I  tell  you,  nay: 

•  Mrs.  Morc's  Christian  Morals,  vol.  I.  p.  108. 

*  In  parabolis,  si  intogrc  accipiantur,  tria  sunt;  radix,  cortex  et medulla 
rive  fructus.  Radix  est  scopus,  in  quem  tendit  parabola.  Cortex  est 
StmihUido  sensibilis.  quaf  adhibetur,  et  suo  sensu  literati  constat.  Medulla 
seu  fructus  est  ser^sus  parabola  mysticus,  seu  ipsa  res  ad  quain  parabolic 
fit  accommodatio,  seu  quas  per  similitudinem  propositam  significatur. 
Olassii  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pars  i.  tr.  2.  sect.  5.  canon  3.  col.  48S.  (Lip- 
Sise,  172:").)  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  nine  very  useful  canons  for 
the  interpretation  of  parables,  by  Glassius,  should  be  altogether  omitted  in 
Professor  Dathe's  valuable  edition  of  his  work. 
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but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Having  repeated  the 
last  sentence  a  seconri  time,  he  delivered  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree. 

In  like  manner,  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  nothing  is  prefixed  or 
subjoined  ;  but  the  relation  occurs  immediately  after  two  others,  m  whicb 
it  was  declared  that  the  return  of  penitent  sinners  atTords  joy  in  heaven. 
This,  however,  is  an  imimrtant  topic,  and  will  require  to  be  more  particu- 
larly considered.  From  the  observations  already  made  on  the  general 
nature  of  parables,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  thai  the  objects  of  our  Lord's 
parables  were  various;  such  ^s  the  conveying  either  of  instruction  or 
reproof,  the  correcting  or  preventing  of  errors ;  the  instructing  of  men  iu 
the  knowledge  of  some  truths  which  could  be  viewed  with  advantage  only 
at  a  distance,  or  of  others,  which  would  have  startled  them  when  plainly 
(troposed.  Further,  there  were  truths  which  were  necessary  to  be  con- 
veyed, respecting  the  establishment  of  his  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
disciples  on  occasion  of  that  event.  These  subjects  required  to  be  touched 
with  a  delicate  hand  ;  and  a  few  instances  will  show  thai  each  of  them  waa 
conducted  with  the  highest  grace  and  propriety. 

Thus,  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  is  delicately  yet  strikingly  re- 
proved in  the  parables  of  the  rich  man  whose  grounds  brought  forth  plen- 
tifully (Luke  xii.  15—21.);  which  was  spoken  to  show  the  folly  of  covetous- 
ness, — of  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1.),  to  show  the  proper  use  of 
wealth,— and  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar  (Luke  xvi.  19—31.),  to  show 
the  danger  of  abusing  it. — The  selfishness  ami  bigotry  of  the  same  sect, 
wliich  characteristic  in  some  degree  applied  lo  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
who  "  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others," 
are  convicted  in  the  parables  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  praying  ia 
the  temple,  of  the  two  sons  commanded  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  of  the 
guest  wiio  chose  the  highest  seat  at  the  table,  of  the  lost  sheep  and  money, 
of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good  Samaritan.  In  several  of  these  [>ara- 
liles  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  world  is  justly  though 
faintly  slated,  on  purpose  lo  abase  the  pride  of  the  one  and  to  e.vall  the 
humble  hopes  of  the  other.  • 

Another  class  of  parables  is  designed  to  deliver  some  general  lessons 
of  wi.-dom  and  piety  :  such  are  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins  ami  the 
talents.  The  parables  of  the  sower  and  of  the  lares,  and  many  of  the  lesser 
parables,  are  designed  lo  show  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, togelhtr  with  the  opposition  which  would  be  made  lo  it  from 
the  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  folly  and  perverseness  of  mankind.  With 
these  are  closely  connected  such  parables  as  have  for  their  object  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles:  under  this  head  ai^fi 
comprised  the  parables  of  the  murmuring  labourers,  of  the  cruel  and 
unjust  husbandmen,  the  barren  fig  tree,  and  the  marriage-feast.  By  con- 
sidering the  occasions  upon  which  these  and  other  parables  were  delivered 
by  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to  ascertain 
their  scope  and  design,  bui  also  to  perceive  their  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
propriety. 

5.  Wher»ver  the  -words  of  Jesus  seem  to  be  capable  of  dif- 
ferent senses,  -we  may  -with  certainty  conclude  that  to  be  the 
true  one  which  lies  most  level  to  the  apprehension  of  his 
auditors. 

Allowing  for  those  figurative  expressions  which  were  so  very  frequent 
and  familiar  with  them,  and  which,  therefore,  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  this  necessary  canon  of  interpretation,  of  all  others,  demands 
the  most  attention. 

6.  ./is  every  parable  has  tivo  senses,  the  literal  or  external, 
and  the  mystical  or  internal  sense,  the  literal  sense  miisi  be 
first  explained,  in  order  that  the  correspondence  beliveen  it 
and  the  mystical  sense  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived. 

For  instance,  "the  parable  of  the  unforgiving  servant  represents,  We. 
rally,  that  his  lord  forgave  him  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents  ;— mystically, 
or  spiritually,  that  God  remits  to  the  penitent  the  punishmenl  of  innume- 
rable offences.  Literally,  it  states  that  this  servant,  on  his  refusal  to  exer- 
cise forbearance  towards  his  fellow-servant,  was  delivered  over  to  the 
tormentors  :  mystically,  that  God  will  inflict  the  severest  judgments  on  all 
who  do  not  forgive  others  their  trepasses.  The  unity  of  sense  in  both 
interpretations  is  easily  perceptible  :"»  whence  it  follows  that  every  para- 
ble must  be  consistent  throughout,  and  that  the  literal  sense  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  mystical  sense.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that,  since  the 
scope  and  application  of  parables  are  the  chief  points  to  be  regarded, 

7.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  that 
we  should  anxiously  insist  upon  every  single  -word;  nor  ought 
■we  to  expect  too  curious  an  adaptation  or  accommodation  of  it 
in  every  part  to  the  spiritual  meaning  inculcated  by  it ;  for 
many  circumstances  are  introduced  into  parables  -which  are 
merely  ornamental,  and  designed  to  make  the  similitude  more 
pleasing  and  interesting. 

Inattention  lo  this  obvious  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into  the  most 
fanciful  explanations;  resemblances  have  been  accumulated,  which  are 
for  the  roost  part  futile,  or  at  best  of  little  use,  and  manifestly  not  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  parable.  Where,  indeed,  circumstantial  resemblanceB 
(though  merely  ornamental)  will  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  application, 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  those  parables  which  our  I..ord  himself  explained  to  his  disciples,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  the  circumstantial  points  left  unapplied  ;  but  here  great 
judgment  is  necessary  neither  to  do  too  little,  nor  to  attempt  too  much.* 
In  the  application,  then,  of  this  rule,  there  arc  two  points  lo  be  consi- 
dered : — 

(1.)  Persons  are  not  to  be  compared  with  persons,  but  things  with  things; 
part  is  not  to  be  compared  with  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  parable  with 
itself. 

Tlius,  we  read  in  Matt.  xiii.  IM.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a 
man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field;  and  in  verse  45.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  merchant  man  seek-ing  goodly  pearls.  The 
similitude  here  is  not  with  the  men,  but  with  the  seed  and  the  pearl;  and 
the  construction  is  lo  be  the  same  as  in  verses  31.  and  33.,  where  the  pro- 
gress of  Uie  Gospel  is  compared  to  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  lo 
leaven.  . 

(2.)  Inparables  it  is  not  necessary  that  aU  the  actions  of  men,  menttonea 
in  them,  should  be  just  actions,  that  is  to  say,  morally  just  and  honest. 

For  instance,  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1—8.)  is  not  proposed  either 
to  justify  his  dishonesty,  or  as  an  example  to  us  in  cheating  his  lord  (for 


»  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  23& 


«  Ibid. 
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that  is  merely  ornamental,  and  introduced  to  fill  up  the  story),  but  as  an 
example  of  his  care  and  prudence,  in  providing  for  the  future.  From  the 
conduct  of  tliis  uiaii,  our  Lord  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  nianagmient 
of  worldly  men,  as  an  example  of  attention  to  his  followers  in  their  spiritual 
aflTairs;  and  at  the  same  time  added  an  impressive  exhortation  to  make  the 
things  of  this  life  subservient  to  their  everlasting  happiness;  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  did  not  use  temporal  blessmgs  as  they  ought,  they  cotdd 
never  be  qualified  to  receive  spiritual  blessings.  So  again,  in  Luke  xii.  39. 
and  Rev.  iii.  3.  the  coming  of  Christ  is  compared  to  the  coming  of  a  tliief, 
not  in  respect  of  theft,  but  of  ihe  sudden  surprise.  "  It  is  not  necessary," 
says  a  great  master  ol^ eloquence,  "that  there  should  be  a  perfect  resem- 
blance of  one  thing  in  all  respects  to  another  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  a 
thing  should  bear  a  likeness  to  that  with  which  it  is  compared."* 

8.  Attention  to  Histohical  Circumstances,  as  -well  as  an 
acquaintance  tvith  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things 
■whence  the  similitudes  are  taken,  will  essentially  cotitribute  to 
the  interpretation  of  parables. 

(1.)  Some  of  the  parables  related  in  the  New  Testament  are  supposed  to 
be  true  histories  :  in  the  incidental  circumstances  of  others,  our  Saviour 
evidently  had  a  regard  to  historical  propriety.  Tims,  the  scene  of  tliat  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30—37.)  xa 
very  appositely  placed  in  that  dangerous  road  which  lay  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jericho ;  no  way  being  more  frequented  than  this,  both  on  account 
of  its  leading  to  Pera?a,  and  especially  because  the  classes  or  stations  of 
the  Priests  and  Levites  were  fixed  at  Jericho  as  well  as  at  Jei-usalepj :  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  Priest  and  a  Levite  are  mentioned  as  travelling  this  way." 
It  further  appears,  that  at  this  very  time  Judffia  in  general  was  overrun  "by 
robbers,  and  that  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  (in  which  our 
l«rd  represents  this  robbery  to  have  been  committed)  was  particularly 
infested  by  banditti,  whose  depredations  it  favoured,  as  it  lay  through  a 
dreary  solitude.  On  account  of  these  frequent  robberies,  we  are  informed 
by  Jerome  that  it  was  called  the  Bloody  Way.^ 

(2.)  Again,  in  the  parable  of  a  nobleman  tcho  went  into  afar  country  to 
receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return  (Luke  xix.  12.),  our  Lord 
alludes  to  a  case,  which,  no  long  time  before,  had  actually  occurred  in 
Juda'a.  Those  who,  by  hereditary  succession,  or  by  interest,  had  pre- 
tensions (o  the  Jewish  throne,  travelled  to  Rome,  in  order  to  have  it  con- 
firmed to  them.  Herod  the  Great  first  went  that  long  journey  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea  from  Antony,  in  which  he  succeeded  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived the  kingdom,*  he  afterwards  travelled  from  Jud.iea  to  Rhodes  in  order 
to  obtain  a  confirmationof  it  from  Cffisar,  in  which  he  was  equally  success- 
ful.' Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod,  did  the  same  ;  and  to  him 
cur  Lord  most  probably  alluded.  Every  historical  circumstance  is  beau- 
tifully interwoven  by  our  Saviour  in  this  instructive  paral)le. 

(3.)  Of  the  further  benefit  to  be  derived  from  history  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  parables,  the  similes  in  Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.  will  afford  a  striking  illus- 
tration :  in  these  parables  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  and  to  leaven  :  nothing  is  subjoined  to  these  verses  by 
way  of  explanation.  What  then  is  their  scope?  Jesus  Christ  was  desirous 
of  accustoming  his  disciples  to  parabolic  instruction:  from  this  design, 
however,  we  cannot  collect  the  sense  of  the  parables ;  we  have  therefore, 
no  other  resource  hvA  history.  Since,  then,  Jesus  Christ  is  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  church,  we  must  consult  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  informs  us  that,  from  small  beginnings,  the  church  of  Christ  has 
grown  into  a  vast  congregation,  that  is,  spread  over  the  wiiole  world.  In 
order,  however,  that  we  may  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  this  parable  of 
our  Lord,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  that  in  eastern  countries  the 
mustard-plant  (or,  at  least,  a  species  of  the  nvan-i,  which  the  Orientals 
comprehended  under  that  name)  attains  a  greater  size  than  with  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Orientals  were  accustomed  to  give  the  denomination  of  trees 
to  plants  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  having  branches 
in  proportion.'  To  such  a  height  the  mustard-plant  grows  in  Judrea  ;  and 
Its  branches  are  so  strong  and  well  covered  with  leaves,  as  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  feathered  tribe.  Such  is  the  image  by  which  Jesus  Christ  represents 
the  progress  of  his  Gospel.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  said  he,  is  like  to  a 
grain  of  mustard-seedsmaW  and  contemptible  in  its  beginning  ;  ichich  is 
indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,  that  is,  of  all  those  seeds,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  then  acquainted  (for  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
popular  use  ;  and  we  learn  from  Matt.  xvii.  20.  that  like  a  grain  oj  mustard- 
seed  was  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  small  quantity) :  but  when  it  is 
grown,  it  become  th  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  andlodge  in  the 
branches  thereof.  Under  this  simple  and  beautiful  figure  does  Jesus  Christ 
describe  the  admirable  development  of  his  Gospel  from  its  origin  to  its  final 
consummation. 

(4.)  We  have  said  that  the  understanding  of  parables  is  facilitated  by  an 
acquaintatice  with  the  properties  of  the  things  whence  the  similitudes  are 
derived.  Besides  the  diffusive  effects  of  leaven  already  adverted  to,  which 
Eufficiently  indicate  the  certain  spread  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  adduce  an 
example  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah;  who,  parabolically  describing  a 
furious  invader  (xli.v.  19.),  says,  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swell- 
ing of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the  strong.  The  propriety  of  this 
will  appear,  when  it  is  known  that  in  ancient  times  the  river  Jordan  was 
particularly  infested  with  lions,  which  concealed  themselves  among  the 
..hick  reeds  upon  its  banks.'  Let  us  then  imagine  one  of  these  monarchs 
of  the  desert  asleep  among  the  thickets  upon  the  banks  of  that  river  :  let 
us  further  suppose  him  to  be  suddenly  awakened  by  the  roaring,  or  dis- 


«  Non  enim  res  tota  toli  rei  necesse  est  similes  sit ;  sed  ad  ipsnm,  ad  qnod 
r.onferetur,  similitudinem  habeat,  oportet.  Cigeuo  ad  Ilerennium,  lib  iv 
c.  48.  torn.  i.  p.  122.  edit.  Bipont. 

»  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.  a  Jerome,  cited  by  Calinet,  in  loc 

♦  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  xiv.  §§  4,  5. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  .XV.  c.  vi.  §§6,  7. 

«  See  Lightfoot's  and  Sohoettgenius's  Horse  Hebraic ae  etTalmudica?  in 
Matt.  xiii.  31,  32. 

■■"  After  having  descended,"  says  Maundrell,  "the  outermost  bank  of 
Jordan,  you  go  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level'strand,  before  you  come  to  the 
immeihate  bank  of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  so  beset  with  bushes 
and  trees,  such  as  tamarisks,  willows,  oleander.s,  &c.  that  you  can  see  no 
water,  till  you  have  made  your  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket  anciently 
and  the  same  is  reported  of  it  at  this  day,  several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  were 
wont  to  harbour  themselves ;  whose  being  washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the 
overflowmgs  of  the  river  gave  occasion  to  that  allusion.  He  shall  come  up 
like  a  hon  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,"  &c.  Maundrell's  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  110.  (London,  1810.)  Agreeably  to  this  accoimt, 
Animiaaus  Marcellmus  states,  that  "  innumerable  lions  wander  about 
among  tno  reeds  and  copses  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  in  Mesopotamia  " 
Lib.  xvni.  c.  7.  (torn.  i.  p.  177.  edit.  Bjpout.) 


lodged  by  the  overflowing,  of  the  rapid  fumultuons  torrent,  and  in  )iis  fury 
rushing  into  the  upland  country  ;  and  we  shall  perceive  the  admirable  pro- 
priety and  force  of  the  prophet's  allusion. 

9.  Lastly,  although  in  many  of  his  parables  Jesus  Christ 
has  delineated  the  future  state  of  the  church,  yet  he  intended 
that  they  should  convey  some  important  moral  precepts,  of 
which  we  should  never  lose  sight  in  interpreting  parables. 

Thus,  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  3—24.  Mark  iv.  3—20.  and 
Luke  viii.  4 — 16.)  has  a  moral  doctrine,  for  our  Lord  himself  soon  after 
subjoins  the  following  important  caution  : — Take  heed  hotr  ye  hear.  Again, 
the  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  24.  et  sey.)  refers  to  Ihe  mixture  of  the 
wicked  with  the  good  in  this  world ;  when,  therefore,  our  Lord  intimated 
(in  verses  27 — 29.)  that  it  is  not  our  province  to  judge  those  whom  he  has 
reserved  for  his  owii  tribunal,  and  in  the  30th  verse  added,  let  both  grow 
together,  he  evidently  implied  that,  since  God  tolerates  incorrigible  sinners, 
it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  bear  with  them  :  the  propagation  of  false  doctrines 
is  an  offence  against  God,  who  alone  is  the  judge  and  punisherof  them; — 
man  has  uq  right  to  punisii  his  brethren  for  their  sentiments."  The  para- 
bles which  are  delivered  in  the  same  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  also  in  Luke  xiii.  19.  21.  delmeate  the  excellence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  us  with  love  and  admiration  for  ila 
Divine  Author.  Further,  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
(Malt.  XX.  1 — 17),  besides  predicting  the  future  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
teaches  us  that  no  one  should  de.^pair  of  the  divine  mercy  so  long  as  he 
lives,  and  lliat  God  will  bestow  upon  the  faithful  a  larger  measure  of  blessed- 
ness than  they  can  venture  to  expect,  and  also  that  we  should  not  be  moved 
with  envy,  if  others  enjoy  agreater  portion  of  gifts  or  talents  than  are  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves.  In  fact,  as  an  able  expositor'  has  remarked,  since 
our  Saviour's  parables  frequently  have  a  double  view,  this  parable  seems 
not  only  to  illustrate  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also  the  case 
of  all  individuals  of  every  nation,  whom  God  accepts  according  to  their  im- 
provement of  the  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed.  In  like  manner,  the 
parable  of  the  royal  nuptials,  related  in  Malt.  xxii.  verses  1 — 15.  was 
designed  chiefly  to  show  the  Jews,  that  the  offers  of  grace  which  they 
rejected  would  he  made  to  the  Gentiles.  But  the  latter  part  of  it  also 
seems  intended  to  check  the  presumption  of  such  as  pretend  to  the  divine 
favour  without  complying  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  promised.  It 
was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare  vestments  for  his  guests ; 
and  the  man  mentioned  in  verses  11 — 13.  is  said  to  have  intruded  without 
the  requisite  garment. 'o 

IV,  From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  have  been  seen 
that  pfirables  are  of  inore  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New 
than  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  although  some  hints  have 
been  already  offered,"  to  account  for  the  adoption  of  this 
mode  of  instruction,  yet  as  some  persons  have  taken  occasion, 
from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vi.  9, 10.),  as  cited  by  Matthew 
(xiii.  13 — 15.},  to  insinuate  that  our  Lord  spake  in  parables  in 
order. that  the  perverse  Jews  might  not  understand,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  if  we  jconclude  the  present  strictures  on 
parabolic  instruction,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  reasons  why 
It  was  adopted  by  our  Lord. 

1.  The  practice  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  common  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  East,  as  already  stated  ;  and  some 
of  our  Lord's  parables  were  probably  taken  from  Jewish  cus- 
toms, as  the  royal  nuptials  (Matt.  xxii.  1 — 15.),  the  rich  glut- 
ton (Luke  xvi.  19 — 31.,)  and  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins. 
(Matt.  XXV.  1 — 13.)'2  This  method  of  teaching,  theretore, 
was  intelligible  to  an  attentive  and  inquiring  auoitory.  See 
Matt.  XV.  10.  and  Mark  iv.  13. 

2.  It  was  customary  for  the  disciples  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
when  they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  their  parables, 
to  request  an  explanation  from  their  teachers ;  in  like  manner, 
Christ's  hearers  might  have  applied  to  him,  if  they  had  not 
been  indisposed  to  receive  the  doctrines  he  taught,  and  had 
they  not  preferred  to  be  held  in  error  by  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  rather  than  to  receive  instruction  from  his  lips. 

3.  Parabolic  instruction  was  peculiarly  well  calculated  to 
veil  offensive  truths  or  hard  sayings,  until,  in  due  season,  they 
should  be  disclosed  with  greater  evidence  and  lustre,  when 
they  were  able  to  hear  and  to  boar  them,  lest  they  should 
revolt  at  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  mystery.  Compare 
Mark  iv.  33.  with  John  xvi.  12.  25. 

4.  It  was  a  necessary  screen  from  the  malice  of  his  in- 
veterate enemies,  the  chief  priests.  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
who  would  not  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  express 
declaration  which  they  might  turn  to  his  destruction  (John 

8  It  is  with  pleasure  the  author  transcribes  the  following  explicit  declara- 
tion of  the  learned  Romanist,  Vise.r.  Having  cited  the  passages  above 
adduced,  he  says.  Facile  apparet  eos  huic precepto  nequaquam  satisfacere, 
qui  vt,  METu,  ac  minis,  homines  student  a  sua  nEUCioNE  ABDUCERE.  Her- 
ineneutica  Sacra  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  p.  131. 

9  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p  78.  note  t. 

'»  The  authorities  consulted  for  this  section,  independently  of  those 
already  cited  incidentally,  are  Ernesti,  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  j).  112.; 
Morus,  in  Ernesti,  fom.  i.  pp.  314 — 320.  ;  Bauer,  Hernieneutica  Sacra,  pp. 
226—229. ;  Glassii  I'hilologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  part  i.  tract  2.  sect.  5.  canons  3— 
9.  col.  473—492  ;  Turretin,  de  Interpret.  Script,  pp.  214,  215.  ;  Pfeiffer, 
Herm.  Sacr.  c.  iii.  §  13.  (Op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  635,  636.) ;  Chladenius,  Inst.  Exeget. 
pp.  190,  191. ;  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  753—773.  ;  Alber,  Her- 
meneut.  Sacr.' Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  50—^.  Brouwer,  de  Parabolis  Christ 
(Lug.  Bat.  1825) ;  Scholten,  Diatribe  do  Parabolis  Christi  (Lug.  Bat.  1827. ,) 
Schultze,  De  Parabolarum  Jesu  Christi  Indole  Poetica  Commentatio  (Got- 
tingae,  1827) ;  and  Unger,  De  Parabolarum  Jesu  Natura  (Lipsite,  1828). 

"  See  p.  366.  supra. 

»»  Sheringham,  in  Pref.  ad  Joma,  cited  by  'Whitby  on  Malt.  xiii.  10. 
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X.  24.') ;  but  yet  they  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  most  pointed 
parables,  which,  they  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive, 
were  levelled  ajrainst  themselves.  See  Matt.  xxi.  45.  Mark 
xi.  12.  and  Luke  xx.  19.' 

5.  The  parables  did  not  contain  the  fundamental  precepts 
and  doctrines  of  the  (Jospel,  which  were  delivered  in  the 
audience  of  the  people  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  Matt.  v. — 
vii.  and  elsewhere,  out  only  the  mysteries  relative  to  its  pro- 
gress among  both  .Tews  ana  (if  utiles. 

6.  Lastly,  the  Jews  were  addressed  in  parables,  because  as 
their  wickedness  and  perverscness  indisposed  tiiem  to  receive 
profit  from  his  more  plain  discourses,  Jesus  Christ  would  not 
vouchsafe  to  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of  these  events.  To 
"  have  ears  and  hear  not,"  is  a  proverbial  expression,  to 
describe  men  who  are  so  wicked,  and  slothful,  that  they 
either  do  not  attend  to,  or  will  not  follow  the  clearest  intima- 
tions and  convictions  of  their  duty.  Sec  instances  of  this 
expression  in  Jer.  v.  21.  and  Ezek.  xii.  2.*  To  this  remark 
we  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  quotations  from  Isaiah 
vi.  9,  10.  that  it  is  common  for  God  to  speak,  by  his  pro- 
phets, of  events  that  would  happen,  in  a  manner  as  if  he  nad 
enjoined  them.' 

V.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  character  of  our  Sa- 
viour merely  as  a  moral  teacher  and  instructor  of  mankind, 
will  clearly  perceive  his  superiority  to  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  antiquity.  Through  trie  whole  of  his  Gospel,  he 
discovers  a  deep  and  thorough  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  seems  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  subtle  malig- 
nities and  latent  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  illusions  and  refinements  of  self-idolatry,  and  the 
windings  and  intricacies  of  self-deceit.  Mow  admirably  the 
manner,  in  which  he  conveyed  his  instructions,  was  adapted 
to  answer  the  end  and  design  of  them,  we  have  already  seen ; 
we  might,  indeed,  almost  venture  to  appeal  to  his  parables 
alone  for  the  authenticity  of  our  Lord's  mission  as  a  divine 
teacher :  all  of  them,  indeed,'are  distinguished  by  a  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and  a  simplicity  of  expression,  perfectly  becking 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  that  religion  which  he  came  to 
establish.  The  whole  system  of  heathen  mythology  was  tlie 
invention  of  the  poets;  a  mere  farrago  of  childish  and  ro- 
mantic stories,  chiefly  calculated  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  As  Jhe 
far  greater  part  of  their  fables  and  allegories  are  foumled  on 
this  fictitious  history  of  the  gods,  so  they  were  plainly  sub- 
servient to  the  support  of  that  system  of  idolatry  and  poly- 
theism which  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  overthrow.  If  any 
secret  meaning  was  conveyed  under  these  allegorical  repre- 
sentations (which  seems,  however,  to  be  very  doubtful),  it 
was  too  refined  and  philosophical  to  be  understood  by  the 
common  people,  whose  religious  knowledge  and  belief  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The 
moral  instruction,  if  any  was  intended,  must  be  dug  out  of  the 
rubbish  of  poetical  images  and  superstitious  conceits.  And, 
as  these  were  founded  on  a  false  system  of  the  universe,  and 
on  unworthy  sentiments  of  God,  and  his  moral  government, 
they  could  never  contribute  to  the  religious  improvement  of 
mankind  either  in  knowledge  or  in  practice.  Let  any  man 
of  true  taste  and  judgment  compare  the  abstruse  allegories  of 
Plato,  or  the  monstrous  fables  of  the  Jewish  Talmuds,  with 
the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  he  will  be  at  no  loss 
which  to  prefer ;  while,  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  one,  he 
will  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beauty,  elegance,  and 
propriety  of  the  other. 

Further,  the  parables  of  Jesus  far  excel  the  fables  of  an- 
tiquity in  clearness  and  perspicuity,  which  made  them  re- 
markably fit  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
for  whom  they  were  originally  designed.  Our  Saviour's 
images  and  allusions  are  not  only  taken  from  nature,  but 
especially  from  those  objects  and  occurrences  which  are  most 
familiar  to  our  observation  and  experience.  It  requires  no 
laborious  search,  no  stretch  of  iinarrination,  to  discover  his 
meaning,  in  all  cases  where  he  intended  instruction  or  reproof, 
as  appears  evident  from  the  impressions  immediately  produced 
on  tne  minds  of  his  hearers,  accordinoj  to  their  different  tempers 
and  dispositions.  Such  of  his  parables,  indeed,  as  predicted 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  the 
opposition  whicn  it  would  meet  from  the  malice  of  Satan  and 
the  folly  of  mankind,'  were  purposely  left  to  be  explained  by 

»  Dr.  Ilales's  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  773. 

'»  Grotius  and  Whitby  on  Matt.  xiii.  10.    Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  passafi:es 


vincing  and  impresj^or  of  t  p  vinT..  ^ne  murmuring 

labourers,  the  prqfn^  „// w/I!"T  ^'.^^™Wes  the  la. 
bourers  in  the  g^h^o  W  c^  «tTh!'r/'!T  ^^^ 
begins  to  pay  ,V  to  the^S  in"  ted  '  Thii'^^f^tmst'aS 
proceeds  grajk  propriety  introduces  their  comStit 
with  the  gtandour  and  integrity  in  the  judSaTowinl 
also  discoMtnesses  of  his  distribution,  xi  atfentfvelv  LaT 
n^"?hpl'''1? "\'"^  ""''"'y  Pointing'out  hTw  Sdl^^^^^^^ 

showing  the  proverbial  use  of  having  ears  and  hearing  iwt,  from  rhilct?  .       ,    "^  generous  creditor  in  the  parable  renresented    nnA 

(AUeg.  lib.  ii.  p.  72.  D.  and  lib.  iii.  p.  KO.  E.),  and  from  Demosthenes.  (Or3'*'i''i  What  natural  Simplicity !  "  Then  the  lord  of  that  serv 


the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and  with  which  they  so  ex- 
actly correspond,  that  their  meaning  soon  becam^  plain  and 
obvious  to  all.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  the  moral  instructions  conveyed  by  the  parables 
of  the  Gospel  are  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  essential 
to  our  duty  and  best  interests.  They  do  not  serve  merely  to 
amuse  the  imagination,  but  to  enlighten  the  understanding, 
and  to  purify  the  heart.  They  aim  at  no  less  an  object  than 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  a  future  and  eternal  state.  The 
doctrines  of  the  soul's  immortality  and  a  future  judgment  are 
the  ground-work  of  our  Lord's  parables;  and  to  illustrate  ayd 
confirm  these  fundamental  principles  is  their  main  and  leading 
design.  They  all  terminate  in  this  point,  and  describe  the 
awful  scenes  of  eternity,  and  the  interesting  consequences  of 
that  decisive  trial,  in  alanguajre,  though  simple  ana  unadorn- 
ed, yet  amazingly  striking  and  impressive.  But  the  fabulous 
representations  of  the  heathen  poets  on  this  subject  were 
more  fitted  to  amuse  than  to  instruct :  they  served  rather  tc 
extinguish  than  revive  the  genuine  sentiments  of  nature,  and, 
consequently,  to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  as  a 
principle  of  virtuous  conduct. 

There  is,  also,  a  pleasing  varietj  in  the  parables  of  Jesus. 
Some  of  them  comprehend  no  dialogue,  and  scarcely  any 
action,  and  are  little  more  than  a  simple  comparibon  between 
the  subject  to  be  investigated  ancl  something  very  well 
known.  In  others  may  be  traced  the  outlines  of  a  complete 
drama.  The  obscurity  which  may  be  thought  to  lie  In  some 
of  them  wholly  arises  from  our  not  clearly  understanding  his 
character,  or  that  of  his  audience,  or  the  occasion  on  which 
he  spoke;  except  where  the  subject  itself  rendered  some 
obscurity  unavoidable. 

Conciseness  is  another  excellence  of  the  parables  of  Christ. 
Scarce  a  single  circumstance  or  expression  can  be  taken 
away  from  any  of  them,  without  injuring  the  whole.  They 
also  comprehend  the  most  extensive  ana  important  meaning 
in  the  shortest  compass  of  narration ;  and  afford  at  the  same  - 
time  the  largest  scope  to  the  judgment  and  reflection  of  the 
reader.  An  extraordinary  candour  and  charity  likewise 
pervade  all  the  parables  of  Jesus.  He  gives  the  most 
favourable  representations  of  things.  In  the  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep,  he  supposes  but  one  of  a  hundred  to  go  astray ; 
yet  the  good  shepnerd  leaves  the  rest,  to  go  in  quest  of  this. 
In  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  he  supposes  the  number  of 
the  wise  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  foolish.  In  that  of  the 
prodigal,  for  one  son  that  takes  a  riotous  course,  there  is 
another  that  continued  in  his  duty.  In  that  of  the  ten  talents, 
two  are  supposed  to  improve  what  is  committed  to  them,  for 
one  that  does  not  improve  it.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  Abraham  uses  the  term  Son  to' the  former, 
though  in  the  place  of  punishment ;  and  he  is  represented  as 
still  retaining  kind  regards  to  his  brethren.  A  nam"  is  deli- 
cately withheld  from  the  character  that  is  bieunabl«»  while  ona 
is  given  to  the  good.  . 

An  exact  propriety  and  decorum  is  obser^'*  '"  all  the 
parables  of  Christ,  and  every  thing  that  is-^ipokon  is  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  person  who  speal'  *'.  His  parables 
surpass  all  others,  in  being  so  natural  ?^  probable,  that  they 
have  the  air  of  truth,  rather  than  of  fi^'°";  Generosity  and 
decorum  are  so  strongly  manifestf  /"  ^'le  character  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan,  that  t^^^n^*  ■' j^^^""'  ^^hose 
prejudices  and  passions  woukHf^'\?-'^cited  by  the  very 
name,  could  not*^  withhold  «!  ^  ''^'T  ""^  "*  V'^'^  " 
also  great  candour  and  propS,  I"  ^  ^^^'^^'A^"  and  adjust- 
ment  of  the  two  characteig   SiL  i    ''  f  ■" ""  '^^'nantan  Been 

represented  as   ^^^i^^i^stot^.'^uT'^'^l'''  ^'   ^   ^^^ 

oecictin^c  x.m.ritnn   "^ .ftory  w Quid  have  been  less  con- 

in  the  parable  of  the  murmuring 


assisting:  a  Samaritan. 


in  Aristogeton,  sect.  127.) 

>  See  Bishop  Lowth's  note  on  Isa.  vi.  10. 

<  Of  this  description,  for  instance,  are  the  parables  of  the  sow 
the  lares,  and  of  the  laboureis  in  Uie  vineyard. 


» Law's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  325.  note. 
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was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him 
the  debt."  What  ingenuous  sorrow  appears  in  the  character 
of  the  prodigal !  What  natural  affection,  generosity,  and 
forwardness  to  forgive,  in  the  parent!  • 

Besides  the  regard  paid  by  .Tesus  Christ  to  historical 
propriety  in  the  incidental  circumstances  (which  has  been 
already  noticed  in  p.  368.),  it  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
parables  of  Christ,  that  the  adors  in  them  are  not  the  inferior 
creatures,  but  men.  He  leads  us  sometimes  to  draw  instruc- 
tion from  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  process  of  things  in 
Ae  vegetable  world,  as  well  as  nature  in  general.  But  men 
are  the  more  proper  adcrrs  in  a  scene,  and  speakers  in  a  dia- 
logue, formed  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Men  add  to 
the  significance  without  diminishing  the  ease  and  fami- 
liarity "of  the  narration.  In  the  fables  of  jEsop,  and  of  the 
Hindoos,'  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  mferior  crea- 
tures, and  even  vegetables,  are  introduced  as  actors. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  our  Lord's  parables  is, 
the  frequent  introduction  of  kh  own  charader  into  them,  as 
the  principal  figure,  and  in  views  so  various,  important,  and 
significant:  for  instance,  the  sower;  the  vine-dresser;  the 
proprietor  of  an  estate ;  the  careful  shepherd ;  the  just  master ; 
the  kind  father  ;  the  splendid  bridegroom  ;  the  potent  noble- 
man ;  the  heir  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  king  upon  his  throne 
of  glory  judging  the  whole  world  of  mankind.  A  striking 
contrast  hence  arises  between  the  simplicity  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  dignity  of  the  speaker. 

A  further  material  circumstance  which  characterizes  the 
parables  of  Christ  is,  that  he  spake  them  just  as  occasions 
were  offered ;  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  conversation  and 
instruction ;  privately  as  well  as  publicly  ;  to  his  own  dis- 
ciples;  to  the  multitude;  and  to  the  Pharisees  and  chief 
tillers.  An  accidental  question  or  unexpected  event  appears 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  them.  For  instance, 
that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  when  he  was  asked,  "  Who  is 
my  neighbour  1"  that  of  the  rich  man,  whose  ground  brought* 
forth  plentifully,  when  he  was  desired  to  determine  a  suit 
concerning  an  estate  ;  that  of  the  barren  fig  tree,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  Galilaeans  whom  Pilate  had  massacred  ;  that 
of  a  certain  man  who  made  a  great  supper,  when  he  was 
present  at  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and  those  of  the  careful 
shepherd,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  and  the 
inhuman  rich  Jew,  when  a  great  number  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  happeiled  to  be  present, 
and  the  latter  murmured  against  him,  and  insulted  him.  No 
man,  except  Jesus,  ever  did  speak  in  parables,  unpremedi- 
tated, and  on  various  occasions.  No  man  is  now  capable  of 
conveying, instruction  in  like  manner.  No  instructor  can 
ever  presume  to  be  equal  to  him,  nor  so  much  as  to  imitate 
or  resemble  him. 

AgaW :  the  parables  of  our  Lord  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  tUfto  when,  the  place  in  which,  and  the  persons  to 
•whom,  thev  were  delivered ;  while  they  were  also  fitted  for 
the  general  ^truction  of  mankind  in  all  ages.     These  com- 
positions ot  Ci-igt^yg^g  likewise  all  original.     Dr.  Lightfoot 
and  others  have  »^own  that  Jesus  often  borrowed  proverbs 
and  phrases  trom  -.^  jg^g,     gut  g^  inspired  teacher  would 
not  surely  propose  '■'.ok  parables,  that- were  in  common  use, 
for  his  own.     rsor  a,g  j^.  ^^^^^^  ^hat  any  body  used  the 
parables  ot   ^hrist  oev^   j^j^  ^^^^^ .   f^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
alleged  out  ot  the   l  ainMig^jj  ^^  ^^j^     Jewish  writers  were 
all  penned  some  ages  attei .   ^^^.^j^^    ^^^  instance,  the  para- 
ble ot  the  householder  ana      ijjhourers,^  which  is  extant 
in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara   Wa    ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

least  after  the  destruc  ion  of  t.  ^^ 

ble,  therefore,  that  it  was  w  itteA     ^ ^^^.^^  P 

borrowed  from  any  ancient  tracli.  » 

ftiifl  of  manv  others;  as  Matt,  xvur  ■'"e  same  mav  oe 
ftdiG  01  many  "r'"'^'?^'  „^„ui„  i:up  ♦>•  out  of  the  book  of 
Musar;  and  of  another  parable  like  tl.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

ten  virgins.'  ,     ,    i  ui 

If  jIsus  had  borrowed  whole  parabk        ,.  . 

would  scarcely  have  been  remarked  so  cor  «i««0"^^^S'  it 
as  one  who  had  authority,and  not  as  the  S.  that  he  spak^ 
the  extraordinary  wisdom  of  his  instructioi.s ,  nor  would 
ZlSZl  his  au'ditors.  Further ;  ^^e  Scribesve^o  much 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  exposed  him,  b^  i'harisees 
Tthe  people  that\e  was  indebted  to  the  Rabbc^aiming 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  superior  sagacity,  ^r  what 
would  have  been  a  plausible  argument  to  have  reto.  also, 
him,  when  he  opposed  their  traditions.  ^pon 

.  See  Willcins's,  or  Sir  W.  Jones's  Translation  of  the  Fables  of  Vt 
^*ma.  XX.  I-IO.  •  Le  Clcrc  on  Matt  xx.  15.  ' 


To  conclude,  it  is  a  singular  excellency  in  the  Gospei 
parables,  that,  though  they  were  for  the  most  part  occasional 
and  wisely  adapted  by  our  Saviour  to  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  originally 
addressed,  yet  they  contain  most  wholesome  instructions  anf 
admonitions  for  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  for  every  future 
period  of  his  church.  They  are  at  once  excellently  accom 
modated  to  the  comprehensions  of  the  vulgar,  and  capable  of 
instructing  and  delighting  th&raost  learned  and  judicious.  In 
short,  all  the  parables  of  Christ  "  are  beautiful ;  the  truest 
delineation  of  human  manners,  embellished  with  all  those 
graces  which  an  unaffected  lovely  simplicity  of  diction  is 
able  to  bestow, — graces  beyond  the  reacn  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate artifice  of  composition.  But  two  of  the  number  shine 
among  the  rest  with  unrivalled  splendour;  and  we  may 
safely  challenge  the  genius  of  antiquity  to  produce,  from  all 
his  stores  of  elegance  and  beauty,  such  specimens  of  pathetic 
unlaboured  description,  as  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son 
and  the  good  Samaritan."^ 


SECTION  VI. 


ON    SCRIPTURE    PROVERBS. 


I.  JVature  of  Proverb^. — Prevalence  of  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion.— II.  Different  kinds  of  Proverbs. — III.  The  Proverbt 
occurring  in  the  JVetv  Testament,  hoiv  to  be  interpreted. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  in  common  with  other 
oriental  nations,  were  much  in  the  use  of  Proverbs,  or  de- 
tached aphorisms ;  that  is,  concise  and  sententious  common 
sa^ngs,  founded  on  a  close  observance  of  men  atid  manners. 

This  method  of  instruction  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
was  adopted  by  those  who,  by  genius  and  reflection,  exer- 
cisM  in  the  school  of  experience,  had  accumulated  a  stock 
of  Knowledge,  which  they  were  desirous  of  reducing  into 
the  most  compendious  form,  and  comprising,  in  a  few 
maxims,  such  observations  as  they  apprehended  to  be  most 
essential  to  human  happiness.  Proverbial  expressions  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  more  likely 
to  produce  effect  than  any  other :  for  they  professed  not  to 
dispute,  but  to  command, — not  to  persuade,  but  to  compel ; 
they  conducted  men,  not  by  circuitous  argument,  but  led  them 
immediately  to  the  approbation  and  practice  of  integrity  and 
virtue.  That  this  kind  of  instruction,  however,  miwt  not  be 
altogether  destitute  of  attraction,  and  lest  it  should  disgust 
by  an  appearance  of  harshness  and  severity,  the  teachers 
of  mankind  added  to  their  precepts  the  graces  of  harmony ; 
and  decorated  them  with  metaphors,  comparisons,  allusions, 
and  other  embellishments  of  style. 

Proverbial  instruction  was  a  favourite  style  of  composition 
among  the  Jews,  which  continued  to  the  latest  ages  of  their 
literature ;  and  obtained  among  them  the  appellation  of  Ma- 
shalim,  or  parables,  partly  because  it  consisted  of  parables 
strictly  so  called  (the  nature  of  which  has  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section),  and  partly  because  it  possessed  un- 
common force  and  authority  over  the  minds  of  the  auditors. 
The  proverbs  of  the  Old  Testament  are  classed  by  Bishop. 
Lowth  among  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which 
many  specimens  are  extant,  particularly  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
composed  by  Solomon,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  work.^  The  royal  sage  has,  in  one 
of  his  proverbs,  himself  explained  the  principal  excellences 
of  this  form  of  composition ;  exhibiting  at  once  a  complete 
definition  of  a  proverb,  and  a  very  happy  specimen  of  what 
he  describes : 

Apples  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver 

Is  a  word  seasonably  spoken.  Prov.  xxv.  11. 

Thus  intimating,  that  grave  and  profound  sentiments  should 
be  set  off  by  a  smooth  and  well-turned  phraseology  ;  as  the  • 
appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exquisitely-coloured  j 
fruit,  or  the  imitation  of  it,  perhaps,  in  the  most  precious 
materials,  is  improved  by  the  circumstance  of  its  shining  (as  j 
through  a  veil)  through  the  reticulations  of  a  silver  vessel] 
exquisitely  carved.  In  the  above-cited  passage  he  further] 
insinuates,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  neat  turn  and  polished  die- j 

*  Dr.  Gray's  Delineation  of  the  Parables,  pp.  19.  21.  (Edinburgh,  1814,1 
8vo. )  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  196.  Wakefield's  Internal  EvidenccM 
of  Christianity,  p.  36.  Simpson's  Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidencos  of  J 
Christianity,  pp.  403—422.  I 

»  See  Vol.  U.  pp.  315—217.  | 
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tion  by  which  proverbs  must  be  recommendrd  ;  but  that  truth 
if^elf  acquires  additional  beauty  when  partially  discovered 
through  the  veil  of  elegant  fiction  and  iinatrerj'. 

1.  The  first  exteellence  of  a  proverb  is  Brevity,^  withoul 
which  it  can  retain  neither  its  name  nor  its  nature.  The  dis- 
criminating sentiment  should  be  expressed  in  a  few  words, 
not  exceeding  ten  or  at  most  twelve  words,  otherwise  it  is 
no  longer  a  proveri),  but  a  declamation  ;  and  it  should  force 
itself  upon  the  mind  by  a  single  edort,  not  by  a  tedious 
process.  Accordingly,  the  language  must  be  strong  and 
condensed,  rather  omitting  some  circumstances  whicli  may 
appear  necessary,  than  admitting  any  thing  superfluous. 
Ilorace  himself  insists  on  this  as  one  oi  the  express  rules  of 
didactic  poetry,  and  has  assigned  the  reason  on  which  it  is 
founded : 

Short  be  the  precept,  which  with  case  is  gained 
Uy  ildoilc  minds,  and  (aitlilully  retained.* 

Solomon  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  his  own  parabolic 

manner: 

The  words  of  the  wise  arc  like  goads, 

And  like  nails  that  are  firndy  fixed.        Ecclcs.xii.il. 

That  is,  they  instantaneously  stimulate  or  affect  the  mind  ; 
they  penetrate  deeply  and  are  firmly  retained.  Even  the 
obscurity,  which  is  generally  attendant  on  excessive  brevity, 
has  its  use ;  as  it  sharpens  the  understanding,  keeps  alive 
the  attention,  and  exercises  the  genius  by  the  labour  of 
investigation,  while  no  small  gratification  results  from  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  by  our  own  cfTorts. 

2.  Another  excellence,  essential  to  a  proverb,  is  Elegance  ,• 
which  is  neither  inconsistent  with  brevity,  nor  with  some 
degree  of  obscurity.  Elegance  in  this  connection  respects 
the  sentiment,  the  imagery,  and  the  diction;  and  those  pro- 
verbs, which  arc  the  ])lainest,  most  obvious,  and  simple,  or 
which  contain  nothing  remarkable  either  in  sentiment  or 
style,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  destitute  of  their  peculiar 
elegance,  if  they  possess  only  brevity,  and  that  neat,  compact 
form,  and  roundness  of  period,  which  alone  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  proverb.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
maxim  of  David,  recorded  in  I  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  and  in  that  of 
Solomon,  Prov.  x.  12.^ 

II.  Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Entire 
Sentences;  and,  2.  Proverbial  Phrases,  which  by  common 
usage  are  admitted  into  a  sentence. 

1,  Examples  of  £/i//rePKOVKUBiAL  Sentences  occur  in  Gen. 
X.  9.  and  xxii.  14.  1  Sam.  x.  12.  and  xxiv.  1,3.  2  Sam.  v.  8.  and 
XX.  18.  Ezek.  xvi.  44.  and  xviii.  2.  Luke  iv. 23.  John  iv.  37. and 
2  Peter  ii.  22.  ;  in  which  passages  the  inspired  writers  expressly 
state  the  sentences  to  have  passed  into  proverbs. 

2.  Examples  of  PiiqvEiiBiAL  PanASKs,  which,  indeed,  cannot 
be  correctly  termed  proverbs,  but  which  have  acquired  their  form 
and  use,  are  to  be  found  in  Deut.  xxv.  4.  1  Kings  xx.  11.  2  Chron. 
XXV.  9.  Job  vi.  5.  xlv.  19.  and  xxviii.  18.  Psal.  xlii.  7.  and  Ixii.  9. 
Of  this  description  also  is  that  beautiful  and  memorable  sentence, 

THE    FEAR    OF    THE    LOIII)   IS  THE    BEGINNING   OF    WISnOM,  Psal. 

Cxi.  10.,  which  is  repeated  in  Prov.  i.  7.  ix.  10.  and  in  Job  xxviii. 
28.  The  book  of  Proverbs  likewise  contains  very  many  similar 
sentences  ;  from  among  which  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Prov.  i. 
17.32.  iii.  12.  vi.  6.  27.  X.  5.  13.  19.25.  xi.  15.  22.  27.  xii.  11.  15. 
XV.  2.  33.  xvii.  1.  10.  19.  28.  xix.  2.  24.  xx.  4.  11.  14.  21.  25. 
xxii.  6.  13.  xxv.  11.16.27.  xxvi.  4.  10,  11.  14.  17.28.  x xvii.  6, 
7,8.10.14.17.22.  xxviii.  21.  So  in  the  hook  oi  Ecclesiastes, 
ch.  i.  15.  18.  iv.  5.  12.  v.  2.  6.8,  9,  10.  vi.  9.  vii.  17.  ix.  4.  18.  x. 
1,  2.  8.  15.  19,  20.  xi.  3.  4.  6,  7.  xii.  12.  And  in  the  Pro()/iets, 
Jer.  xiii.  23.  xxiii.  28.  Ezek.  vii.  5.  Micah  vii.  5,  6.  Habak.  ii.  6. 
Mai.  ii.  10,  &c.  And  likewise  in  the  ^Yeiv  Testametit,  as  in  Matt. 
V.  13— 1.5.  vi.  3.  21.34.  vii.  2.5. 16.  ix.  12.16.  x.  10.  22.  24.  26. 
xii.  34.  xiii.  12.  57.  xv.  14.  xxiii.  24.  xxiv.  28.  Mark  ix.  50. 
Luke  ix.  62.  xii.  48.  xxiii.  31.  Acts  ix.  5.  xx.  35.  1  Cor.  v.  6. 
X.  12.  XV.  33.    2Cor.  ix.  6,  7.    2  Thess.  iii.  10.     Tit.  i.  15. 

III.  The  Proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  are  to 
De  explained,  partly  by  th©  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the 
Old  lestament,  and  partly  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Jews,  especially  from  the  Talmud ;  whence  it  appears  how 

»  "The  brevity  of  this  kind  of  coraposition,"  says  an  elegant  critic  of 
ancient  times,  "and  the  condensing  of  much  ttiought  into  a  small  compass, 
renders  it  more  sententious,  more  sage,  and  expressive  :  as  in  a  small 
seed,  the  whole  power  of  vegetation,  which  is  to  produce  a  tree,  is  con- 
tained. And  if  any  writer  should  amplify  the  sentence,  it  would  no  longer 
be  a  proverb,  but  a  declamation."  Demetrius  Phalekeus,  riifi  £(>,«>;►(. atj, 
sect.  ix. 

»  Art  of  Poetrv,  by  Francis,  veiipe  455. 

»  Lowrh,  Praelect.  xxiv.  pp.  312—318.  (edit.  1763),  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  162—173. 
of  Dr.  Gregory's  translation. 


much  they  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  that  they 
were  applied  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  agreeably  to  com- 
mon usage.  Ihe  proverbs,  contained  in  the  OhL  and  New 
Testaments,  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Drusius,  and 
Andreas  Scliottus ;  whose  works  are  comprised  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  and  also  by  Joachim  Zehner, 
who  has  elucidated  them  by  parallel  passages  from  the 
fathers  as  well  as  from  the  heathen  writers,  in  a  treatise  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1601.  The  proverbs  which  are  found  in 
the  New  Testament  have  been  illustrated  by  Vorstius'  and 
VLser,'  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and  Schoetgenius  in  their 
Ilorx  Ilelrraicx  el  'J'alriiudicip,  and  by  Buxtorf  in  his  Lexicon 
I'/iaMaicum  7'ulmudicu/n  et  Rabbinicum ;  from  which  last^ 
mentioned  works  Rosenmiiller,  Kuinuel,  Dr.  Whitby,  i)r. 
A.  Clarke,  and  other  commentators,  both  British  and  foreign, 
have  derived  their  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  parables  and 
proverbs. 


SECTION  VIL 

CONCLUDING   OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE  FIGUHATIVE  LANGUAGE  OP 
SCKIPTUKK. 

I.  Synecdoche. — II.  Irony. — III.  Hyperbole. — IV.  Paronomasia. 

Besides  the  figures  already  dfscussed,  and  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture,  Glassius,  and  other  writers, 
who  have  treated  expressly  on  the  tropes  and  figures  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  have  enumerated  a  great  variety  of  other 
figures  which  are  to  be  found  in  them.  As,  however,  many 
of  these  are  merely  rhetorical ;  and  though  they  are  admira- 
bly calculated  to  show  how  vastly  superior  the  inspired 
volume  is  to  all  the  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  compositions ;  yet  as  it  would 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  were  we  to  in- 
troduce such  figures  at  length,  our  attention  must  be  directed 
to  a  few  of  those  principal  figures  which  have  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  mosf  important  of  these  figures,  which  remain  to  b& 
noticed,  are,  1.  Synecdoche;  2.  Irony;  3.  the  Hyperbole; 
and,  4.  the  Paronomasia. 

I.  Synecdoche. 

A  Synecdoche  is  a  trope  in  which,  1.  The  whole  is  put  for 
a  part ;  2.  A  part  is  put  for  the  whole ;  3.  A  certain  number 
for  an  uncertain  one ;  4.  A  general  name  for  a  particular  one ; 
and,  4.  Special  words  for  general  ones.  A  very  few  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  figure. 

1.  The  -whole  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part. 

As,  the  world  for  the  Roman  empire,  which  is  but  a  small  though  very 
remarkable  part  of  the  world,  in  Acts  xxiv.  5.  and  Rev.  iii.  10.  The  world  . 
for  the  earth,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  2  Pet.  iii.  6.  Rom.  i.  8.  l.Iohn  v.  19.  Thus 
the  whole  person  is  put  for  a  part,  as  man  for  the  soiU,  Luke  xvi.  23.  where 
the  rich  man  Abraham,  and  Lazarus,  are  respectively  put  for  their  souls; 
m-an,  for  the  bodi/,  .John  xix.  42.  xx.  2.  13.  with  Luke  xxiv.  3.,  ni  which 
passages  Jesus  is  put  for  his  dead  body.  *  Time  for  apart  of  time,  as  Dan. 
ii.  4.  which  simply  means,  we  wish  you  a  long  life  and  reign.  Gen.  xvii.  19. 
where  the  words  everlasting  covenant  denote  while  the  Jewish  polit/ 
subsists,  that  is,  until  Messiah  come.  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)— See  also  Exod.  xxi.  6. 
where  tlie  expression  for  erer  means  the  year  of  jubilee. 

To  this  class  of  Synecdoche  may  be  referred  those  instances,  in  which 
the  plural  number  is  sometimes  put  for  the  singular :  as  the  mountains 
of  Ararat  (Gen.  viii.  4.),  which  term  mi^ht  refer  to  the  bi-toppcd  form  of 
that  mountainous  range.  The  citit*  where  Lot  dwelt.  Gen.  xix.  29.;  the 
sides  of  the  house,  Amos  vi.  10. ;  the  sides  of  the  ship,  Jonah  i.  5. ;  the  ass  ' 
and  foal,  on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  set.  Matt.  xxi.  7.  compared  with  Zech. 
ix.  9.  ;  the  propliets,  Mark  i.  2.  John  "vi.  45.  .Acts  xiii.  40. ;  in  all  which 
places  only  one  of  tliose  things  or  persons  mentioned  is  to  be  understood. 
r^o,  children  is  put  for  child,  Gen.  xxi.  7. ;  so  daughters  and  sons'  daughters, 
fien.  xlvi.  7.,  wlien  Jacob  had  but  one  daughter  (verse  15.)  and  one  grand- 
daughter, (verse  17.)  So  the  sons  of  Dan  (verse  Z5.),  when  he  had  but  one. 
So  the  cities  of  Gilead  are  mentionejl  in  Judg.  xii.  7. ;  whereas  Jcphthab 
was  buried  in  one  city  in  that  region.  In  like  manner,  by  the  sons  of  Je- 
hoiada  is  intended  only  Zechariah,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25.  compared  with 
verses  20.  and  21. ;  and  our  Saviour  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, John  iii.  11. 

2.  Sometimes  the  part  for  the  -whole. 

Thus  in  Gen.  i.  5.  8.  13.  19.  23.  31.  the  evening  and  morning,  being  the 
principal  parts  of  the  day,  are  put  for  the  entire  day.  So  the  soul  compre- 
hends the  entire  man,  Acts  xxvii.37.  See  similar  expressions  in  Gen.  .xii.  5. 
xvii.  14.  Exod.  xii.  19.  Lev.  iv.  2.  Psal.  iii.  2.  xi.  1.  xxv.  13.  Isa.  Iviii.  5. 
Ezek.  xviii.  4.  Acts  ii.  41,  &.c. 

*  Vorstius's  Diatriba  de  Adagiis  Novi  Testament!  is  printed  in  Crenius'a 
Fasciculus  Tertius  Opusculorum  qua*  ad  Historiam  ct  Philologiam  Sacram 
speclant.  19mo.  Rotterdam,  pp.  475 — 576. ;  and  also  in  Fischer's  second 
edition  of  Lcusden,  De  Dilectis  N.  T.  (8vo.  Lipsise),  pp.  16S — 252. 

'  Viser,  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Novi  Testamenti,  part  ii.  sect  ix.  cap.  2.  pp. 
132-150. 
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So,  the  sing'Jilar  number  is  sometimes  put  for  the  plural. 

This  chiefly  takes  place  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  multitude  col- 
eciively,  or  ol"  an  entire  species.  Thus  in  Gen.  iii.  8.  tree  in  the  Hebrew 
is  put  for  trees.  Exod.  xiv.  17.  (Heb.)  I  will  get  me  honmtr  upon  Pharaoh 
arid  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen,  that  is, 
the  whole  multitude  of  his  chariots  which  are  enumerated  in  verse  7.  So 
in  Exod.  XV.  1.  21.  t/ie  horse  and  hia  rider  are  put  collectively  for  the  horses 
and  lioraeraen  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  army.  So  the  Hivite,  Canaanite, 
and  Hittite,  Exod.  xxiii.  28.,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  Isa.  i.  3.,  the  stork,  the  turtle, 
the  crane,  the  swallow,  Jer.  viii.  7.,  the  palmer-worm,  Joel  i.  4.,  street. 
Rev.  xxi.  21.,  are  respectively  put  for  the  Hivites,  oxen,  storks,  <fcc.  <fcc. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  learned  and  pious 
translators  of  our  authorized  version  have  justly  rendered  the  singular 
words  in  the  plural  number  where  the  sense  evidently  required  it. 

3.  Vei^y  freqiientlt/  a  certain  or  definite  number  is  put  for 
an  uncertain  and  indefinite  number. 

Thus  we  find  double  for  much  or  sufficient,  in  Isa.  xl.  2.  Ixi.  7.  Jer.  xvi.  18. 
Zech.  ix.  12.  Rev.  xviii.  6.  Ticice  for  several  times,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  11.  Five 
for  a  few,  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.,  in  which  verse  teri  thousand  are  put  for  many. 
Ten  for  many.  Gen.  xxi.  7.  and  1  Sam.  i.  8.  But  most  frequently  we  have 
seven  for  an  indefinite  number.  See  Gen.  iv.  15.  Lev.  xxvi.  18.  21.  24.  28. 
Ruth  iv.  15.  1  Sam.  ii.  5.  Psal.  cxix.  164.  Prov.  xxiv.  16.  xxvi.  25.  Isa.  iv.  1. 
Jer.  XV.  9.  Ezek.  xxxix.  9.  12.  Zech.  iii.  9.  Matt.  xii.  45.  One  hundred  for 
many,  indefinitely,  in  Eccl.  vi.  3.  viii.  12.  Prov.  xvii.  10.  Matt.  xix.  29.  I.uke 
viii.  8.  A  thousand  for  a  great  many,  Exod.  xx.  6.  xxxiv.  7.  Deut.  i.  11. 
ISam.  xviii.  7.  Psal.  cxix.  72.  Ten  thousand  for  an  immense  number, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  Psal.  iii.  6.  ;  and  ten  thozisand  thousand  for  a  countless  host, 
in  Num.  x.  36.  (Heb.)  Dan.  vii.  10.  Rev.  v.  11.,  &c. 

4.  J^^eneral  name  is  put  for  a  particular  one, 

As  in  Mark  xvi.  15.  where  every  creature  means  all  maTiliind;  as  flesh 
also  does  in  Gen.  vi.  12.  Psal.  cxlv.  21.  Isa.  xl.  5,  6.  Ixvi.  2-3.  Matt.  xxiv.  22. 
Luke  iii.  6.  and  Rom.  iii.  20. 

6.  Sometimes  special  -words  or  particxilar  names  are  put  for 
such  as  are  general: 

Thus  Jehovah  is,  in  Psal.  xlvi.  9.,  said  to  break  the  bow,  and  cut  the  spear 
in  sunder,  and  to  burn  the  chariot  in  the  fire :  that  is,  God  destroys  all  the 
weapons  of  war,  and  blesses  the  world  with  peace.  Again,  in  Dan.  xii.  2., 
we  read.  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake ; 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
Here  many  is  put  for  all.  So  man,  generally,  is  put  for  all  mankind,  both 
male  and  female,  Psal.  i.  1.  Mark  xvi.  16.  Numerous  similar  passages 
might  be  adduced.  So,  father  is  put  for  any  ancestor,  Psal.  xxii.  4.  xliv.  1. 
cvi.  6.  Father  for  grandfather,  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  Dan.  v.  11.  Mother  for  grand- 
mother, 1  Kings  XV.  10.  13.  compared  with  verses  2.  8.  Brother  for  kinsman, 
Gen.  xiii.  8.  and  xiv.  14.  with  Gen.  xii.  5.  Matt.  xii.  46,  John  vii.  3.  5.  In  the 
same  manner,  son  is  put  for  any  of  the  posterity  :  thus  Laban  is  said  to  be 
Nahor's  son,  in  Gen.  xxix.  5.,  when  he  was  the  son  of  Bethuel,  and  grand- 
son or  nephew  of  Nahor.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  20.  23.  with  xxiv.  29.  So 
Rebckah  is  called  Abraham's  brother's  daughter,  Gen.  xxiv.  48.  Father 
and  mother  intend  all  superiors,  E.vod.  xx.  12.  In  like  manner  the  Greeks, 
who  are  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen  nations,  are  put  for  the  whole 
Gentile  world,  in  Rom.  i.  16.  Gal.  iii.  28.  and  Col.  iii.  11.  So  bread  denotes 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  Matt.  vi.  11.  and  numerous  other  places.  The 
fatherless  and  icidnws  are  put  for  any  who  are  in  distress  or  affliction,  Isa. 
1.  17.  23.  James  i.  27.,  &c. 

II.  Irony. 

An  Irony  is  a  figure,  in  which  we  speak  one  thing  and  de- 
sign another,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  and  vehemence 
to  our  meaning.  An  irony  is  distinguished  from  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  speaicer  or  writer,  by  the  accent,  the  air, 
the  extravagance  of  the  praise,  the  character  of  the  person, 
or  the  nature  of  the  discourse. 

Very  numerous  instances  of  irony  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  might  be  produced ;  but  the  following  will  suflSce  to 
show  the  nature  of  this  figure. 

Thus,  the  prophet  Elijah  speaks  in  irony  to  the  priests  of  Baal— Cry 
aloud ;  for  he  is  a  God .  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in 
ajourney,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.  (1  Kings  x^'iii. 
7f.)  So  the  prophet  Micah  bids  Ahab  go  to  battle  against  Ramoth-Gilead 
and  prosper.  (1  Kings  xxii.  15.)  We  meet  with  an  irony  in  .lob  xii.  2.  No 
doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.  That  well- 
known  passage  in  Eccles.  xi.  9.  may  also  be  considered  as  an  irony :  Re- 
joice, O  young  ma7t,  in  thy  youth;  and  let  thine  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  tray  of  thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes.  Nay.  the  Almighty  himself  appears  to  speak  ironically  in  Gen. 
iii.  22. :  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil ;  and  also  in  Judges  x.  14.  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods 
which  ye  have  chosen  ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the  time  of  your  tribulation. 
And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  apprehend  Christ's  rebuke  to  the  Jewish 
doctors,  when  he  says  (Mark  vii.  9.),  Full  ivell  ye  reject  the  commandment 
of  God,  that  ye  inay  keep  your  own  tradition;  where,  by  the  word  kuK'jis, 
which  our  translators  render/wH  well,  it  is  evident  that  our  Saviour  intends 
quite  the  contrary  of  what  his  language  seems  to  import.  Saint  Paul  also 
has  a  fine  example  of  irony  in  I  Cor.  iv.  8.  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are 
rich,  ye  have  reigned  as  kings  without  us ;  and  I  would  to  Oodye  did  reign, 
that  we  also  might  reign  with  you. 

Under  this  figure  we  may  include  the  Sarcasm,  which  may 
be  defined  to  be  an  irony  in  its  superlative  keenness  and  as- 
perity. As  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  may  consider  the 
soldier's  speech  to  our  Lord  ;  when,  after  they  had  arrayed 
him  in  mock  majesty,  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and 


said.  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews.  (Matt,  xxvii.  29.)  So,  again, 
while  our  Redeemer  was  suspended  on  the  cross,  there  were 
some  who  thus  derided  him.  Let  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel, 
descend  now  from  the  cross,  thai  we  may  see  and  believe.  (Mark 
XV.  32.) 

III.  Hyperbole. 

This  figure,  in  its  representation  of  things  or  objects,  either 
magnifies  or  diminishes  them  beyond  or  oelow  their  proper 
limits  :  it  is  common  in  all  languages,  and  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Scripture. 

Thus,  things,  which  are  very  lofty,  are  said  to  reach  up  to 
heaven.  Deut.  i.  28.  ix.  1.  Psal.  cvii.  26.  So,  things  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  or  capacity  of  man,  are  said  to  be  in  heaven,  in 
the  deep,  or  beyond  the  sea,  Deut.  xxx,  12.  Rom.  x.  6,  7.  So,  a 
great  quantity  or  number  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  Gen. 
xiii.  16.  xii.  49.  Judges  vii.  12.  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  1  Kings  iv.  29. 
2  Chron.  i.  9.  Jer.  xv.  8.  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  like  manner,  we  meet, 
in  Num.  xiii.  33.  with  smaller  than  grasshoppers,  to  denote  ex- 
treme diminutiveness :  2  Sam.  i.  23.  stvifter  than  eagles,  to 
intimate  extreme  celerity.  Judges  v.  4.  the  earth  trembled, 
verse  5.  the  mountains  incited.  1  Kings  i.  40.  the  earth  rent. 
Psal.  vi.  6.  I  make  my  bed  to  sxvim.  Psal.  cxix.  136.  rivers  of 
tears  run  down  mine  eyes.  So  we  read  of  angels'  food,  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  25.  The  face  of  an  angel,  in  Acts  vi.  15.  ;  the  tongue 
of  an  angel,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  See  also  Gal.  i.  8.  and  iv.  14 
In  Ezek.  xxi.  6.  we  read,  Sigh  -with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins, 
that  is,  most  deeply.  So  in  Luke  xix.  40.  we  read  that  the  stones 
■would  cry  out,  and  in  verse  44.  They  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one 
stone  upon  another  ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  a  total  desolation.'     ' 

IV.  Paronomasia. 
Paronomasia  is  the  name  given  to  an  expression,  which 
contains  two  words,  that  are  purposely  chosen,  so  that  they 
may  resemble  each  other  in  sound,  while  they  may  differ  in 
sense.  It  is  a  very  favourite  figure  of  rhetoric  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  is  common  among  the  oriental  languages  in 
general.  Paronomasia  differs  from  our  rhyme,  inasmuch  as 
the  words  which  constitute  it  do  not  necessarily  stand  at  the 
end  of  parallelisms  or  strophes,  but  may  be  placed  together 
in  any  part  of  a  sentence,  and  are  found  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  poetry.  Professor  Stuart^  has  given  numerous  examples 
of  this  figure  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  limits  of  this 
work  do  not  permit  us  to  insert.  The  paronomasia  also 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in 
the  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  where  it  seems  to  be  sometimes 
unpremeditated,  and  sometimes  to  be  the  result  of  design  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  Professor  Winer,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  paragraph,  divides  the  paronomasia  into  two 
kinds,  viz. : — 

1.  Where  -words  of  a  like  sound  are  employed  in  the  sam, 
sentence,  tuithout  regard  to  their  sense. 

In  Rom.  i.  29.  we  have  Trlfvux,  5rov>ipix — (pSovou,  (fovou  : — 31.  aa-vvirnv;, 
bo-uvSetou; — 1  Cor.  ii.  13.  £v  JiJaxTOi;   TrviVfiXTOf,   7ri/iu/i»fix3i;  Trvnifmrixa 

trvyxfivovTK; — Luke  xxi.  11.  Kxi  Kt/iot  xcci  K^iificn  !trii/Txi.    These  instances 
of  paronomasia  cannot  be  equivalently  expressed  in  English. 

In  order  to  form  a  paronomasia  of  this  kind,  unusual  words  or  forms  of 
words  are  sometimes  employed:  as  in  Gal.  v.  7.  miSurSxi — 'n  ■^mtr/j.nvyi. 

2.  Where  the  -words  are  not  only  the  same  in  sound,  but  there 
is  also  a  resemblance  or  antithesis  in  the  sense.  Thus : 

Gal.  iv.  17.  Zi|  >.  0  u  <ri  f  v/«a;..  .  .Ivx  cturou;  ^:)>.ou  re. — They  ZEALOUSLY 
AFFECT  you..  ..that  ye  might  [zealously]  affect  them;  that  is,  they  ear- 
nestly desire  to  draw  you  over  to  their  party, — that  you  may  be  devoted  to 
their  interests. 

Rom.  V.  19.  'HtrTTfip  5'i«  TJi;  ?r«pocxo»i5  tou  evoj  avSpco^rou  M/cstprwXOi 
x«T£o-T«5>|(rai/  oi  ttoxXoi,  oOtio  xc«i  Six  t>i;  v  tt  x  h.  0  y[  i;  :— As  by  one  man's 
DISOBEDIENCE  many  [or  multitudes]  tcere  -made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  sAaWwony  [or  multitudes]  be  made  righteous. 

Other  instances  of  this  kind  of  paronomasia  occur  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  3.  2  Cor. 
iv.  8.  2  Cor.  v.  4.  2Thess.  iii.  11.  Philem.  10.  20.  Acts  viii.  20.  1  Cor.  iii.  17. 
vi.  2.  xi.  29.  31.  2  Cor.  x.  2.  (Gr.) 

In  this  manner  a  paronomasia  is  sometimes  formed  by  repeating  the 
same  word  in  a  different  sense  :  as  in  Matt.  viii.  22.  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead.     See  the  proper  import  of  this  passage  explained  in  page  356.  supra. 

Similar  instances  of  paronomasia  occur  in  the  Greek  Apocryphal  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.     Compare  particularly  Dan.  xiii.  54,  55.3 

i  Glassii  Phil.  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  pp.  55,  56.  897—916.  1243—1276.  1233— 1294. 
Turretin.  de  Interp.  S.  S.  p.  206. 

"  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  336, 337.  (first  edit.) 

'  Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  161, 162.  (Andover 
1825.) 
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ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    THE    POETICAL    PARTS    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

I.  ./J  liirg^e  Portion  of  the  Old  Teatatnent  proved  to  be  poetical ; — Cultivation  of  Poetry  by  the  Hebrews. — 11.  The  SententioUt 

Parallelism,  the  ffrnnd  Characteristic  of  Hebrew  Poetry. — Its  Origin  and  Varieties. —  1.  Parallel  Lines  gradational ; 

2.  Parallel  JJnes  antithetic  ; — d.  Parallel  J.iues  constructive  ; — 4.  Parallel  Lines  introverted. — III.  The  poetical  Dialect  not 
confined  to  the  Old  Testament. — Reasons  for  expecting  to  find  it  in  the  JsCew  Testament. — Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  the 
poetical  Dialect  there  ; — 1.  From  simple  and  direct  (Quotations  of  single  Passages  from  the  poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; — 2.  t'rom  Quotations  of  different  Passages,  combined  into  one  connected  IVhole  ; — ^.  And  from  Quotations  mingled 
with  original  Matter. — \^ .  Original  Parallelisms  occurring  in  the  J^^'eiv  Testament. — {.Parallel  Couplets; — 2.  Parallel 
Triplets  ; — 3.  Quatrains  ; — 4,  5.  Stu7izas  of  five  and  six  Lines  ; — 6.  Stanzas  of  more  than  six  parallel  Lines. — V.  Other 
Examples  of  the  poetical  Parallelism  in  the  JVew  Testament  ; — I.  Parallel  Lines  gradational; — 2.  The  Epanodos. — 
VI.  Different  Kinds  of  Jl-brew  Poetry. —  1,  Prophetic  I'oetry  ; — 'Z.  Elegiac  Poetry; — 3.  Didactic  Poetry; — 4.  Lyric 
Poetry  ; — 5.  The  Idyl ; — G.  Dramatic  Poetry  ,• — 7.  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poetry. — VII.  General  Observations  for  better 
understanding  the  Compositions  of  the  Sacred  Poets. 


I,  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  ainong;  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there 
is  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers 
which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which 
are  to  be  regarded  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  histo- 
rical books  and  legislative  writings  of  Mnses  are  evidently 
prosaic  in  their  composition,  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
a  great  part  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  several  passages 
occasionally  scattered  through  the  historical  books,  bear  the 
most  plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  vvritinir.'  We 
can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  originally  writ- 
ten in  verse,  or  in  some  kind  of  measured  numbers;  though, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now 
lost,  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  verse. 

From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Josephus,  Origen, 
and  Jerome  have  spoken  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  it  should 
seem  that  in  their  time  its  beauty  and  rules  were  well  known. 
Josephus  repeatedly  affirms^  that  the  songs  composed  by 
Mosos  are  in  heroic  verse,  and  that  David  composed  several 
sorts  of  verses  and  songs,  odes  and  hymns,  in  honour  of 
God :  some  of  which  w'ere  in  trimeters  or  verses  of  three 
metrical  fept,  and  others  in  pentameters  or  verses  of  five  me- 
trical feet.  Origen  and  Eusebius  are  said  to  have  espoused 
the  same  notion:  ami  Jerome,  probably  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  found  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sentuagint  version, 
fancied  that  he  perceived  iambic,  alcaic,  and  sapphic  verses 
in  the  Psalms,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  works  of 
Pindar  and  Horace  :  hexameters  and  pentameters  in  the  songs 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah,  the  book  of  Job,  and  those  of 
Solomon  ;  and  sapphic  verses  in  the  liamcntations  of  Jere- 
miah.5  Among  modern  writers,  the  nature  and  genius  of 
Hebrew  poetry  have  been  warmly  contested  ;'  but  by  no  one 
have  these  subjects  been  illustrated  with  more  elegance  and 
ability  than  by  the  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Robert  Lowth.  In  the  third  of  his  justly  admired  Lectures 
on  Hebrew  Poetry, ^  he  has  collected  much  and  very  valuable 

'  In  illuslralion  of  this  remark,  we  may  mention  the  song  of  Moses  at 
the  Rod  Sm  (K.xod.  xv.);  the  prophecy  of  Baliiam  (Num.  xxiv.  IS — 24.)  I 
thi.'  son;:  of  Ucburali  and  Barak.  (Juilg.  v.)  Nor  is  il  improbable  lljat  the 
ISuok  (if  the  W(trs  tif  the  Lord  (Num.  xxi.  14.),  and  ttie  Book  of  Janher 
(Josh.  X.  13.  2  Sam.  i.  18.),  wore  written  in  poetic  measure. 

»  Antiq.  .lud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  §  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  H4.  and  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  §3. 

»  Hieronymi  Pr;efat.  in  Chronic.  Episl.  135.  ad  Paul.  Urb.  el  Epist.  ad 
Pauli.i.  Coiimient.  in  Ezek.  c.  30. 

«  Carpzov  (Introil.  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  23,  29.)  has 
given  a  list  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  who  fiave  treated  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  :  and  in  pp.  2 — 27.  he  has  noticed  the  various  discordant  opinions  on 
this  topic.  The  hypothesis  of  Uishop  Hare  on  Hebrew  metre  was  refuted 
by  Bishop  Lowlh  at  the  end  of  his  lectures,  and  also  in  his  '•  Larger  Con- 
futation," published  in  17(56,  in  Svo.  in  answer  to  l)r.  Edwards's  Uitin  Letter 
in  defence  of  Hare's  system,  published  in  the  preceding  year.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  learned  world  has  coincided  with  the  arjiumenis  of  Lowlh. 

»  The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  appeared  in  1753,  in  4to.,  under  the 
title  of  "  l)e  Sacra  Poiisi  Hebra!orum  Prielectiones  Academica; :"  a  second 
edition  was  printed  by  Bishop  Lowth  in  176.3,  in  two  volumes,  octavo  ;  the 
second  volume,  consisting  ol  additions  made  by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Michaelis,  who  had  reprinted  the  Prajlertiones  at  Gottingen.  Several  sub- 
sequent editions  have  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press;  particularly  a 
beautiful  one  in  1821,  including  (besides  the  additions  of  Michaelis)  the 
further  observations  of  Rosenraiiller  (whose  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1815),  Richter,  an<l  Weiss.  In  1787,  Dr.  George  Gregory  printed  his  excel- 
lent English  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  irrtwo  octavo  volumes, 
with  some  very  important  additional  notes ;  which  was  reprinted  in  1816. 
In  1787  M.  Herder  published  at  Leipsic  two  octavo  volumes  On  the  Spirit 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  from  which  a  selection  was  translated  and  published  vu 


information  concerning  the  much  litigated  (question,  respectinf» 
the  nature  of  Hebrew  metre  ;  but  many  ot  his  arguments  are 
successfully  controverted  by  Bishop  Jebb,  in  his  Sacred  Lite- 
rature •;''  lo  which  work,  anci  to  Bisnop  Lowth's  Lectures,  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred,  as  the  discussion  of  this  very 
difficult  (luestion  would  extend  this  chapter  to  an  inordinate 
length.  The  construction, characteristics,  and  different  kinds 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  including  also  the  poetical  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  the  subjects  now  to  be  considered  :  and 
our  account  of  them,  is  chiefly  abridged  from  the  Lectures  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  and  from  his  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed 
to  his  version  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  together  with  Bishop 
Jebb's  elegant  and  instructive  volume  above  cited. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry  will  ap- 
pear when  we  consider  that  its  origin  and  earliest  applica- 
tion have  been  clearly  traced  to  the  service  of  religion.  To 
celebrate  in  hymns  and  songs  the  praises  of  Jehovah — to  de- 
corate the  worship  of  the  Most  High  with  all  the  charms  and 
graces  of  harmony — to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  devout 
affections — was  the  sublime  employment  of  the  sacred  muses  : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  very  early  use  of  sacred 
music  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Hebrews,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  poetry,  and  might 
impart  to  it  that  appropriate  form,  whicn,  though  chiefly 
adapted  to  this  patticular  purpose,  it  nevertheless  preserves 
on  every  other  occasion.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  ages  among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  mention  is  made  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the 
prophets ;  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  prophetic  office, 
untfer  the  direction  of  some  superior  prophet,  being  altogether 
removed  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  the  exercises  and  study  of  religion :  and  though 
the  sacred  history  affords  us  but  little  information  concerning 
their  institutes  and  discipline,  yet  it  is  manifest  from  1  Sam. 
X.  5 — 10.  and  xix.  20 — 24.,  that  a  principal  part  of  their  oc- 
cupation consisted  in  celebratina  the  praises  of  Jehovah  in 
hymns  and  poetry,  with  choral  cnants  accompanied  with  va- 
rious musical  instruments.  But  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
David  that  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  he  appointed  four 
thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and  mar- 
shalled under  several  leaders,- whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
sing  hymns,  and  to  perform  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
worship.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedulhun  were  the  chiefdirec- 
torsoftne  music,  and,  from  the  titles  of  some  of  the  psalms,  we 
may  also  infer  that  they  were  excellent  composers  of  hymns 

1801,  under  the  title  of  Oriental  Dialogues.  Both  these  publications  are 
distinguished  by  that  bold  criticism,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
has  characterized  too  many  of  those  German  divines,  to  whose  researches 
in  other  respects  biblical  literature  is  so  largely  indebted.  Sir  William 
Jones  has  a  few  observations  on  Hebrew  metres  in  his  Poesos  Asiaticae 
Comment  cap.  ii.  (Works,  vi.  pp.  22—^9.)  See  also  "  An  Essay  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Philip  Sarchi,  LL.D.  London,  1824  ; " 
the  latter  portion  of  the  volume,  which  treses  on  modem  Hebrew  poetry, 
is  both  curious  and  interesting.  Professor  Pareau  has  also  given  an  abstract 
of  the  most  material  observations  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  in  his  Institutio  Inter- 
pretis  Veteris  Testaiiienti,  pp.  426 — 457. 

«  Pp.  4 — 22.  The  title  at  lengtli  of  this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed 
work  is  as  follows: — "Sacred  Literature;  comprising  a  Review  of  the 
Principles  of  Composition,  laid  Ao\vn  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Ix)ril 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Prselections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  Application  of  the 
Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
John  Jebb,  A.M.  [afterwards  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Limerick.]  Londoo, 
laaO."  Svo. 
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or  sacred  poems.  In  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  xxv.) 
we  have  an  account  of  the  institutions  of  David  :  which  were 
more  costly,  splendid,  and  mawuificent  than  any  that  ever 
obtained  in  the  public  service  of  other  nations. 

11.  According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  there  are  four  principal 
Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetrv,  viz. — 1.  The  acros- 
tical  or  alphabetical  commencement  of  lines  or  stanzas;— 2. 
The  admission  of  foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which 
seldom  occur  in  prose  composition,  and  which  thus  form  a 
distinct  poetical  dialect ; — 3.  Its  sententious,  figurative,  and 
sublime  expressions ;  and,  4.  Parallelism,  the  nature  of  which 
is  fully  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  page.  But  the  existence 
cf  the  first  three  of  these  characteristics  has  been  disproved 
by  Bishop  Jebb  ;  who  observes,  that  the  grand  characteristic 
of  Hebrew  poetry  does  not  appear  to  belong  peculiarlyto  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  of  the  New.  "  It  is  not  the  acrostical,  or 
reofularly  alphabetical,  commencement  of  lines  or  stanzas ; 
for  this  occurs  but  in  twelve  poems  of  the  Old  Testament: 
it  is  not  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  and  of  what  gram- 
marians call  the  paragogic  or  redundant  particles;  for  these 
licenses,  though  frequent,  are  by  no  means  universal,  in  the 
poetical  books  of  Scripture ;  and  they  are  occasionally  ad- 
mitted in  passages  merely  historical  and  prosaic  :  it  is  not  the 
rhyming  termination  of  lines ;  for  no  trace  of  this  artifice  is 
discoverable  in  the  alphabetical  poems,  the  lines  or  stanzas 
of  which  are  defined  with  infallible  precision ;  and  every 
attempt  to  force  it  on  the  text,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
most  licentious  mutilation  of  Scripture :  and  finally,  this 
grand  characteristic  is  not  the  adoption  of  metre,  properly  so 
called,  and  analogous  to  the  metre  of  the  heathen  classics ; 
for  the  efforts  of  the  learned,  to  discover  such  metre  in  any 
one  poem  of  the  Hebrews,  have  universally  failed  ;  and  while 
we  are  morally  certain,  that  even,  though  it  were  known  and 
employed  by  the  Jews,  while  their  language  was  a  living 
one,  it  is  quite  beyond  recovery  in  the  dead  and  unpronounce- 
able state  of  that  language ;  there  are  also  strong  reasons  for 
believing,  that,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  their 
literature,  the  Hebrew  poets  never  used  this  declaration. 

"Again,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  proper  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  not  elation,  grandeur,  or  sublimity,  either 
of  thought  or  diction.  In  these  qualities,  indeed,  a  large 
portion  of  the  poetical  Scriptures  is  not  only  distinguished, 
but  unrivalled  :  but  there  are  also  many  compositions  in  the 
Old  Testament,  indisputably  poetical,  which,  in  thought  and 
expression,  do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  just  and 
clear  conceptions,  calmly,  yet  pointedly  delivered."' 

The  grand,  and,  indeed,  the  sole  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,  is  what  Bishop  Lowth  entitles  Parallelism,  that  is, 
a  certain  equality,  resemblance,  or  relationship,  between  the 
members  of  each  period ;  so  that  in  two  lines,  or  members 
of  the  same  period,  things  shall  answer  to  things,  and  words 
to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  rule  or  mea- 
sure. Such  is  the  general  strain  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  ; 
instances  of  which  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  ninety-sixth  psalm. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  form  of  composition 
that  our  admirable  authorized  version,  though  executed  in 
prose,  retains  so  much  of  a  poetical  cast ;  for,  that  version 
being  strictly  word  for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and 
order  of  the  original  sentences  are  preserved ;  which,  by  this 
artififiial  structure,  this  regular  alternation  and  correspondence 
of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a  departure  from  the  com- 
mon style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the 
Hebrews,  Bishop  Lowth  has  satisfactorily  deduced  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  or  chant  their 
sacred  hymns.  They  were  accompanied  with  music,  and 
were  alternately  sung  by  opposite  choirs :  sometimes  one 
choir  performed  the  hymn  itself,  while  the  other  sang  a  par- 
ticular distich,  which  was  regularly  interposed  at  stated  inter- 
vals. In  this  manner  we  learn  that  Moses  with  the  Israelites 
chanted  the  ode  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21.)  ;  and  the 
same  order  is  observable  in  some  of  the  psalms  which  are 
composed  in  this  form.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the 
musical  performance  was  differently  conducted,  one  of  the 
choirs  singing  a  single  verse  to  the  other,  while  the  other 
constantly  added  a  vcse  in  some  respect  correspondent.  Of 
this  the  lollowing  distich  is  an  example  : — 

Sing  praises  to  .lehovali,  for  he  is  good, 

Because  liis  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  -  Psal.  cxxxvi.  1. 


Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  4,  5. 


Which  Ezra  informs  us  (iii.  10, 11.)  was  sung  by  the  priests 
and  Levites  in  alternate  choirs, "  after  the  ordinance  of  David, 
kino-  of  Israel ;"  as  indeed  may  be  collected  from  the  hundred 
and  thirty-sixth  psalm  itself,  in  which  the  latter  verse  sung 
by  the  latter  choir  forms  a  perpetual  epode.  Of  the  same 
nature  is  the  song  of  the  women  concerning  Saul  and  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  7.)  ;  and  in  the  very  same  manner  does  Isaiah 
describe  the  seraphim  as  chanting  the  praises  of  Jehovah — 
"  they  cried  one  to  another,"  that  is,  alternately, 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts! 

The  wrhole  earth  is  filled  with  his  glory  !    Isa.  vi.  3. 

But  the  fullest  example,  perhaps,  of  this  style  of  composi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-fourth  psalm,  composed  on 
occasion  of  the  induction  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Sion :  the 
mode  of  performing  which  is  particularly  illustrated  by  Bishop 
Lowth,2  and  must  have  had  a  most  noble  and  impressive 
effect. 

In  determining  the  length  of  his  lines.  Bishop  Lowth  con- 
siders only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to  an- 
other which  arises  from  the  correspondence  of  terms,  and  from 
the  form  of  construction,  whence  results  a  rhythmus  of  pro- 
positions, and  a  harmony  of  sentences.  From  this  corres- 
pondence of  the  verses  one  with  another,  arises  a  certain 
relation  also  between  the  composition  of  the  verses,  and  the 
composition  of  the  sentences,  so  that  generally  periods  coin- 
cide with  stanzas,  members  with  verses,  and  pauses  of  the 
one  with  pauses  of  the  other.  This  correspondence  is  called 
parallelism,  the  corresponding  lines  are  called  parallel  lines, 
and  the  words  or  phrases  answering  one  to  another  in  the 
corresponding  lines,  parallel  terms. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  above  definition  of 
parallelism : — In  Luke  i.  52,  53.  we  read.  He  (God)  hath  put 
duwn  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  de- 
gree. He  hath  filled  the  hu7igry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich 
he  hath  sent  empty  away.  In  this  passage  the  same  thiyig  is 
expressed;  viz.  that  God  changes  the  conditions  of  men  :  and 
this  same  thing  is  also  expressed  in  corresponding  members 
that  represent  it  in  various  points  of  view.  Thus  the 
Almighty  changes  adversity  into  prosperity,  and  prosperity 
into  adversity.  The  words  answer  to  each  other,  the  mighty 
— those  of  low  degree;  put  down — exalted;  the  hungry  (or 
poor  J — the  rich ;  filled  with  good  things — sent  empty  away 
Lastly,  the  things  or  subjects  stated  answer  to  each  other  by  a 
contrast  sufficiently  obvious ;  the  former  (the  powerful  and 
rich)  are  depressed ;  the  latter  (the  humble  and  poor)  are 
exalted. 

The  nature  of  parallelism,  thus  defined  and  illustrated,  is 
sometimes  so  evident  as  to  strike  even  a  careless  reader,  and 
sometimes  so  subtle  and  obscure  as  to  require  considerable 
practice,  and  some  familiarity  with  the  system,  in  order  to 
distribute  the  pauses  and  develope  the  different  members  of 
the  sentences  in  probable  order  and  connection.  Thus,  much 
doubt  has  arisen  not  only  as  to  what  books,  but  as  to  what 
parts  of  books,  are  to  be  accounted  poetical.  Sometimes, 
according  to  Bishop  Jebb,  it  is  continuous  and  unmixed,  as 
in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Canticles ;  sometimes  it  cha- 
racterizes the  main  body  of  a  work  with  a  prosaic  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion,  as  in  the  book  of  Job ;  sometimes  it 
predominates  throughout  a  whole  book  with  an  occasional 
mixture  of  prose,  as  in  most  of  the  prophets ;  sometimes  the 
general  texture  is  prose,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  verses, 
as  in  the  historical  books,  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

This  parallelism  has  hitherto  been  confined  pj;incipally  to 
the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  them  chiefly, 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  had  restricted  it. 
Bishop  Jebb,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  this  grand 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  pervades  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  the  Old. 

The  poetical  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many  gra- 
dations, being  sometimes  more  accurate  and  manifest,  some- 
times more  vague  and  obscure :  it  may,  however,  on  the 
whole,  be  said  to  consist  of  four  species,  viz.  Parallel  Lines 
Gradational,^  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic,  Parallel  Lines  &'yn- 
thetic,  and  Parallel  Lines  Introverted. 

2  Lecture  xxvii.  Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  translation  of  the  book  of  Psalmis, 
has  divided  them  so  as  to  exhil)it  the  construction  of  those  divine  composi- 
tions to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

3  Bisliop  Lowth  lias  raniied  the  different  kinds  of  parallelism  under  Ihree 
classesonly,  viz.:  parallels  synonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  parallels 
synthetic.  The  last  two  terms,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  have  retained,  and 
ia  lieu  of  pa.ra.\hils  synonymous  we  have  adopted  the  term  parallel  lines 
gi  adational.  Bishop  Jebb  has  assigned  satisfactory  reasons  for  changing 
the  bishop's  phraseology.  According  to  Lowth,  parallel  lines  synonymous 
are  those  which  correspond  one  to  another  by  expressing  the  same  senti- 
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1.  Parallel  Lines  Gradatioxal  are  those  in  which  the 
second  or  responsive  clause  so  diversifies  the  preceding  clause, 
as  generally  to  rise  above  it,  sometimes  by  a  descending  scale 
in  Uie  value  of  the  related  terms  and  periods,  but  in  all  cases 
with  a  marked  distinction  of  meaning.  This  species  of  pa- 
rallelism is  the  most  frequfntof  all :  it  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
shorter  poems,  in  many  of  the  psalms,  and  very  frequently  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiati.  Three  or  four  instances  will  suliice 
to  snow  the  nature  of  parallel  lines  gradational.  The  first 
example  shall  be  taken  from  the  first  psalm. 

O  iho  happiness  of  that  man 

Who  Imih  nut  walked  in  tlie  counsel  of  the  ungodly  ; 

And  halh  nol  stood  in  tlie  way  of  sinners  : 

And  halh  nol  sat  in  the  scat  of  the  scornful.  Psalm  i.  1. 

"Tlic  exclamation  witli  which  the  psahn  opens,  bclonjjs  equally  to  each 
line  of  the  succeedinij  trii)lot.  In  the  triplet  itself,  each  line  consists  of 
three  members;  and  the  lines  gradually  rise,  one  above  the  other,  not 
merely  in  their  i;eneral  sen>ie,  but  specially  throuKhout  their  correspond- 
ing members.  To  waUc,  implies  no  more  limn  casual  intercourse  ;  to  stand, 
closer  Inliinacy  ;  to  stVj  fixed  anil  permanent  connection  ;  the  coutisel,  the 
ordinary  place  of  ineetmg,  or  public  resort ;  rhe  ir«y,  the  select  and  chosen 
footpath  ;  the  seat,  the  habitual  and  final  reslinjj  place  ;  the  itn^otlly,  nega- 
tively wicked  ;  sinners,  positively  wicked  ;  X\\c  scornful,  scollers  at  the  ver^ 
name  or  notion  of  piety  and  goodness."' 

The  following  passages  will  supply  additional  examples : — 

Who  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  .Jehovah  7 
And  who  shall  stand  within  his  holy  place  ! 
The  clean  of  hands,  and  the  pure  in  heart. 

Psalm  x.xiv. ,%  4. 

"  To  ascrntl  marks  progress ;  to  stand,  stabilily  and  confirmation  :  the 
mmtntain  of  Jehorah,  the  site  of  the  divine  sanctuary  ;  his  huty  place,  the 
snucluary  itself;  anil,  in  correspondence  with  the  advance  of  the  two  lines 
wliich  form  the  first  couplet,  there  is  an  advance  in  the  members  of  the 
tliird  line  :  the  rh.an  nf  hands  ;  and  the  pure  in  heart :  the  dean  of  hands, 
thall  tisccnd  the  mountain  of  Jehuvah:  the  pure  in  heart,  shall  stand 
within  his  holy  place.'"^ 

O  .lehovah,  in  thy  strength  the  king  shall  rejoice ; 
And  in  thy  salvation,  howgreaily  shall  he  e.\ult ! 
The  desire  of  his  heart  thou  hast  granted  him  ; 
And  the  request  of  his  lips  tliou  hast  nut  denied. 

Psalm  xxi.  1,2. 
'■The  gradation  of  member  above  member,  and  line  above  line,  in  each 
eouplet  of  this  stanza,  is  un<leniable:  'salvation'  is  an  advance  upon 
'strenglhr"  and  '  how  greatly  shall  he  exult,'  an  advance  upon  'He  shall 
rejoice:'  again, 'the  request  of  the  lips,'  is  something  beyond  'the  desire 
of  the  heart,' — it  is  desire  brought  into  ant.  The  gradation  in  the  last  mem- 
bers of  the  last  two  lines  may  not  ho  e(|ually  obvious  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
less  certain:  '  tliou  hast  granted: — thou  hast  not  denied."  the  negative 
firm  is  here  much  stronger  tlian  the  positive  ;  for  it  is  a  received  canon  of 
biblical  philology,  that  verbs  of  negation,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
adverbs  of  neg^ion  prefixed  to  verbs,  have,  in  such  cases,  the  force  of 
expressing  the  ojiposile  affirmative  with  peculiar  emphasis  : — for  example. 
The  I,ord  will  nut  hold  him  giiililess  who  taketh  his  name  in  vain :  that  is, 
WILL  AssrrjsiiLV  HOLD  hlm  guilty.     Exod.  xx.  7." 

The  nrophefic  luuso  is  no  less  elegant  an<l  correct.    Isaiah  especially 
abounils  in  beautiful  instaucesof  this  mode  of  gradation.    Thus  he  says, 
Seek  ye  Jehovah,  while  he  may  be  found 
('all  ye  upon  him,  while  he  is  near; 
l.PA  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  ; 
And  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  : 

And  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  ho  wMll  compassionate  him  ; 
And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness. 

Isa.  Iv.  6,  7. 
"  In  the  first  line,  men  are  invited  to  seek  Jehovah,  not  knowing  where 
he  is,  and  on  the  bare  intelligence  that  he  tnay  he  found;  in  the  second 
line,  having  found  Jehovah,  they  are  encouraged  to  call  upon  him  by  the 
a-ssurance  that  he  is  near.  In  the  third  line,  the  wicked,  the  positive,  and 
presumpluous  sinner  is  warned  to  forsake  his  way,  his  habitual  course  of 
mi(|uity  ;  in  the  fourth  line,  the  unrighteous,  tlie  negatively  wicked,  is  called 
to  renounce  the  very  thought  uf  sinning.  While  in  the  last  line,  the  ap- 
propriative  and  encouraging  titje  oca  God,  is  substituted  for  the  awful  name 
of  Jehovah  ;  and  simple  compassion  is  heightened  into  oterjlowing  mercy 
ondforgiceness.''' 

In  Isa.  li.  1.  4.  7.  there  is  another  singularly  fine  example 
of  moral  gradation,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Bishop 
Jebb,'  to  whose  "  Sacred  Literature"  the  reader  is  referretl. 
But  excellent  as  Isaiah  confessedly  is,  he  is  not  unrivalled 
in  this  kind  of  composition  :  the  other  prophets  contain  abun- 
dant examples  ;  we  shall,  however,  only  adduce  two  instances. 
The  first,  which  is  from  Hosea,  is  exquisitely  pathetic,  and 
will  speak  for  itself:— 

How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  O  Ephraim? 
Abandon  Ihee,  O  Israel? 
How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah, 
Place  thee  in  the  condition  of  Zcboim  1 


ment  in  different  but  nearly  equivalent  terms.  But  Bp.  Jebb  proves,  from 
an  examination  of  the  bishop's  examples,  that  this  definition  does  not  hold 
good  :  he  therefore  proposes  that  of  cognate  parallels  as  preferably  appli- 
cable to  this  kind  of  parallels.  (Sacred  Literature,  pp.  31 — nO.)  A  learned 
critic,  however,  has  suggested  the  term  gradationat  parallelism,  as  being 
most  expressive,  andal.so  most  applicable  to  the  examples  adduced  by  these 
eminent  prelates.  (British  Critic  for  ISiO.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  5.Srj,  .TSO.)  Wehave, 
theref  )re.  adopted  this  term  in  the  present  chapter.  Bp.  Jebb  had  further 
considered  the  introverted  parallel  as  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  : 
btit  as  the  same  critic  hasa.ssi2ued  good  reasons  for  constituting  it  a  distinct 
elass,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  his  atithority,  and  have  accordingly 
adopted  it. 

»  Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  p.  41.  «  Ibid.  p.  40. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  37,  38.  «  Ibid.  pp.  46—49. 
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My  heart  is  turned  upon  me  i 
My  bowels  yearn  all  together. 
I  will  not  execute  the  fury  of  mine  anger: 
I  will  not  return  to  make  destruction  of  Ephraim  ; 
For  God  I  am,  and  not  man  ; 

The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  ihee,  although  lam  no  frequenter  of 
cities.  Hosea  xi.  8,  9.  (Bp.  Horsley's  Translation.) 

The  Other  passage  is  from  Joel,  and  is  highly  animated. 

Like  mighty  men  shall  they  rush  on  ; 
Like  warriors  shall  ihey  mount  upon  the  wall ; 
And,  every  one  in  hi.s  way,  shall  liiey  march  ; 
And  they  shall  not  turn  aside  from  their  pathn. 

Joel  ii.  7. 
The  prophet  is  denouncing  a  terrible  judgment  on  the  land  of  Judah,  by 
the  devastation  of  locusts  ;  and  all  naturalists  and  travellers,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  desolation  caused  by  those  de-;tructivc  insects,  attest  and  con- 
firm the  fidelity  of  .loci's  description  of  their  progress  and  ravages. 

2.  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic  are  those,  in  which  two 
lines  correspond  one  with  another,  by  an  opposition  of  terms 
and  sentiments  ;  when  the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first, 
sometimes  in  expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only.  This  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  form.  Accordingly  the  degrees 
of  antithesis  are  various,  from  an  exact  contraposition  of  word 
to  word,  sentiment  to  sentiment,  singulars  to  singulars,  plu- 
rals to  plurals,  down  to  a  general  disparity,  with  something 
of  a  contrariety  in  the  two  propositions. 

This  species  of  parallelism  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  prophetical  poems  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  those 
which  are  elevated  in  the  style,  and  more  connected  in  the  parts  ; 
but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  adages,  aphorism.s,  proverbs,  and 
detached  sentences.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness, 
and  force,  of  a  great  number  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  arises 
from  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of  diction,  and  sentiment, 
as  in  the  following  examples : — 

A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father : 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  X.  1. 

Here  every  word  has  its  opposite,  the  terms  father  and  mother  being 
relatively  opposite  ; 

The  memory  of  the  just  Is  a  blessing; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot. 

Prov.  X.  7. 

In  this  instance  there  are  only  two  aniilhctic  terms,  (or  memory  and  name 
are  synonymous.     See  also  Prov.  xi.  24.  xvi.  33.  and  xxix.  26. 

But,  though  the  antithetic  parallel  be  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  in  the  superior  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  them.  Thus,  we  have  a  beautiful  instance  of  it 
in  the  thanksgiving  ode  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii.  4 — 7.,  and  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  as  in  Psalm  xx.  7,  8.  xxx.  5.  and  xxxvii. 
10,  11.  Isaiah,  also,  by  means  of  it,  without  departing  from  his 
usual  dignity,  greatly  increases  the  beauty  of  his  composition. 

For  the  mountains  shall  be  removed  ; 

And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown  ; 

But  my  kindness  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed  ; 

And  tlie  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Isa.  liv.  10. 

See  likewise  Isa.  liv,  7,  8.   ix.  10.  and  Ixv.  13,  14. 

3.  Parallel  Lines  Synthetic  or  Constructive  are  those 
in  which  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction :  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and 
sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite  ;  but  there  is 
a  correspondence  and  equality  between  tlie  diflferent  proposi- 
tions, in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence, 
and  of  the  constructive  parts ;  such  as  noun  answering  to 
noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to  negative, 
interrogative  to  interrogative.  This  species  of  parallel  in- 
cludes such  as  do  not  come  within  the  two  former  classes. 
Accordingly,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  that  the  variety  of  this 
form  is  very  great;  the  parallelism  being  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  exact,  and  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent. 
The  nineteenth  psalm  will  furnish  a  beautiful  instance  of  pa- 
rallel lines  constructive : — 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple; 

Tlie  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening  the  eyes  ; 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever  ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  just  altogether; 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  cold. 

And  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey-combs. 

Psal.  xix.  7— II. 
Additional  instances  of  the  constnictive  parallelism  occur  in  Psalm 
cilviii.  7—13.  Job  xii.  13 — 16.  Isa.  xiv.  4 — 9.  and  Iviii.  5 — S. 

Respecting  the  three  preceding  species  of  parallelism. 
Bishop  Jebb  remarks  that,  separately,  "  each  kind  admits 
many  subordinate  varieties,  and  that,  in  combinations  of 
verses,  the  several  kinds  ar«  perpetually  intenningled ;  cir 
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cumstances  which  at  once  enliven  and  beautify  the  composi- 
tion, and  frequently  give  peculiar  distinctness  and  precision 
to  the  train  of  thought."  He  has  illustrated  this  observation 
by  some  instances' of  such  subordinate  varieties.  The  six 
following  are  taken  partly  from  his  volume,  and  partly  from 
the  ninefeenth  of  Bishop  Lowih's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poe- 
try.   Thus : 

(1.)  Sometimes  the  lines  are  W-mcm6ra?;  that  is,  they  consis 
each  of  double  members,  or  two  propositions  (or  sentiments,  as 
Lowth  terms  them). — For  example. 

The  nations  raged ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved  ; 
He  uttered  a  voice ;  the  earth  was  dissolved : 
Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God ; 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations :  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

Psal.  xlvi.  6.  10. 

Bow  thy  heavens,  O  Jehovah,  and  descend ; 
Touch  the  mountains,  and  they  shall  smoke : 
Dart  forth  thy  lightning,  and  scatter  them  ; 
Shoot  out  thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them. 

Psal.  cxliv.  5,  6. 

Isaiah  has  two  striking  instances  of  these  bi-membral  lines. 

When  thou  passest  through  waters,  I  am  with  thee  ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  shall  not  overwhelm  thee : 
When  thou  walkest  in  the  fire,  thou  shall  not  be  scorched ; 
And  the  flame  shall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Isa.  xliii.  2. 

And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  shall  inhabit  them  ; 

And  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof: 

They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ; 

They  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat. 

'  Isa.  Ixv.  21,  22. 

(2.)  "  Parallels  are  sometimes  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part 
of  the  first  sentence  : 

My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  cry  aloud : 
My  voice  unto  God,  and  he  will  hearken  unto  me : 
I  will  remember  the  works  of  .Jehovah  ; 
Yea,  I  will  remember  thy  works  of  old : — 
The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God  ; 
The  waters  saw  thee  j  they  were  seized  with  anguish. 

Psal.  Ixxviii.  1.  11.  16. 

(3.)  "  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  line,  a  part  is  to  be  supplied 
from  the  former,  to  complete  the  sentence : — 

The  mighty  dead  tremble  from  beneath: 
The  waters,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

Job  xxvi.  5. 

(4.)  "  There  are  parallel  triplets  ;  where  three  lines  correspond 
together,  and  form  a  kind  of  stanza ;  of  which,  however,  only 
two  lines  are  commonly  synonymous : — 

The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  it  shall  grieve  him ; 
He  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth  and  pine  away  ; 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

Psal.  cxii.  10."i> 

Another  instance  of  parallel  triplets  occurs  in  Job  iii.  4.,  and 
Micah  vi.  15. 

(5.)  "  There  are  parallels  consisting  of  four  lines  ;  two  distichs 
being  so  connected  together  by  sound  and  construction,  as  to 
make  one  stanza: 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  ; 
And  the  ass  the  crib  of  his  lord : 
But  Israel  does  not  know ; 
My  people  doth  not  consider. 

Isa.  i.  3.    See  also  Psal.  xxvii.  1,  2. 

In  stanzas  of  four  lines,  sometimes  the  parallel  lines  answer  to 
one  another,  alternately ;  the  first  to  the  third,  and  the  second  to 
the  fourth : — 

As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth 

So  high  is  his  goodness  over  them  that  fear  him  : 

As  remote  as  the  east  is  from  the  west ; 

So  far  hath  he  removed  from  us  our  transgressions. 

Psal.  ciii.  11,  12. "a 

Sometimes,  however,  in  the  alternate  quatrain,  by  a  peculiar 
artifice  in  the  distribution  of  the  sentences,  the  third  line  forms 
a  .continuous  sense  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
second : — 

From  the  heavens  Jehovah  looketh  down : 
He  seeth  all  the  children  of  men ; 
From  the  seat  of  his  rest  he  contemplateth 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
'  Psal.  xxxiii.  13,  14. 

Isaiah  with  great  elegance  uses  this  form  of  composition  : — 

For  thy  husband  is  thy  Maker ; 

Jehovah  God  of  hosts  is  his  name  : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel; 

The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called. 

Isa.  liv.  5. 


(6.)  Some  periods  also  may  be  considered  as  forming  stanzas 
of  five  lines ;  in  which  the  odd  line  or  member  usually  cither 
comes  in  between  two  distichs  ;  or  the  line  that  is  not  parallel  is 
generally  placed  between  the  two  distichs ;  or,  after  two  distiches 
makes  a  full  close  : 

Who  is  wise,  and  will  understand  these  things  I 
Prudent,  and  will  know  them  1 
For  right  are  the  ways  of  Jehovah: 
And  the  just  shall  walk  in  them  : 
And  the  disobedient  shall  fall  therein. 

IIos.  xiv.  9. 
Like  as  a  lion  growleth. 
Even  the  young  lion  over  his  prey  ; 
Though  the  whole  company  of  shepherds  be  called  together 

against  him  : 
At  their  voice  he  will  not  be  terrified, 
Nor  at  their  tumult  will  he  be  humbled. 

Isa.  xxxi.  4. 

Who  established  the  word  of  his  servant: 
And  accomplisheth  the  counsel  of  his  messenger; 
Who  sayetli  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabited, 
And  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Ye  shall  be  built ; 
And  her  desolate  places  1  will  restore. 

Isa.  xliv.  26. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  varieties  of  the  parallel  lines, 
gradational,  antithetic,  and  constructive :  a  few  others  of  less 
note  are  discussed  both  by  Bishops  Lowth  and  Jebb  ;  for 
which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  their  respective 
works.     We  now  proceed  to  notice, 

4.  Parallel  Lines  Introverted. — ^These  are  stanzas  so 
constructed,  that,  whatever  be  the  niunher  of  lines,  the  first 
line  shall  be  parallel  with  the  last ;  the  second  with  the 
penultimate,  or  last  but  one ;  and  so  throughout,  in  an  order 
that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military  pnrase,  from  flanks 
to  centre.     This  may  be  called  the  introverted  pra-alklism. 

Bishop  Jebb  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  several 
apposite  examples,  from  which  we  have  selected  the  three 
following.  » 

My  son,  if  thy  heart  be  wise ; 

My  heart  also  shall  rejoice ; 

Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice: 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things. 

Prov.  xxiii.  15,  16. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  ; 

Jehovah  shall  make  a  gathering  of  his  fruit 
From  the  flood  of  the  river  : 
To  the  stream  of  Egypt: 
And  ye  shall  be  gleaned  up,  one  by  one ; 
O  ye  sons  of  Israel. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day; 

The  great  trumpet  shall  be  sounded  ;       •» 

And  those  shall  come,  who  were  perishing  in  the  land  of 

Assyria ; 
And  who  were  dispersed  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
And  they  shall  bow  themselves  down  before  Jehovah; 
In  the  holy  mountain,  in  Jerusalem. 

Isaiah  xxvii.  12, 13. 
"In  these  tviro  stanzas  of  Isaiah,  figuratively,  in  the  first,  and  literally  in 
the  second,  is  predicted  the  return  of  tlie  Jews  from  their  several  disper- 
sions. The  first  line  of  each  stanza  is  parallel  with  the  sixth  ;  the  second 
with  the  fifth;  and  the  third  with  the  fourth;  also  on  comparing  the 
stanzas  one  with  another,  it  is  manifest,  that  tliey  are  constructed  with 
the  utmost  precision  of  mutual  correspondence  ;  clause  harmonizing  with 
clause,  and  line  respectively  with  line  ;  the  first  line  of  the  first  stanza  with 
the  first  line  of  the  second,  and  so  throughout." 

"  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold : 
The  work  of  men's  hand  ; 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 
Tliey  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  jiot ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths ; 
They  who  make  them  are  Uke  unto  them  ; 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

Psal.  cxxxv.  15—18.** 

Tlie  parallelisms  here  marked  are  very  accurate.  In  the  first  line  of 
this  example  we  have  the  idolatrous  heathen ; — in  the  eighth,  those  who  pu' 
their  trust  in  idols : — in  the  second  line,  the  fabrication  ; — in  the  seventh, 
the  fabricators ; — in  the  third  line,  mouths  without  articulation ; — in  the 
sixth,  mouths  without  breath; — in  the  fourth  line,  eyes  without  vision; 
and,  in  the  fifth  line,  ears  without  the  sense  of  hearing. 


Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  27,  28. 


9  Ibid.  p.  29. 


The  parallelism  of  the  extreme  members,  Bishop  Jebb 
proceeds  to  state,  may  be  rendered  yet  more  evident,  by  re- 
ducing the  passage  into  two  quatrains ;  thus : 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold ; 

The  work  of  men's  hand ; 

They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ; 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not : 

They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 

"They  liave  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths.' 

III.  Such  is  the  nature,  and  such  are  the  species,  of  the 

Earallelisms  which  are  variously  distributed  throughout  the 
•Id  Testament.   With  the  exception  of  a  few  partial  failures, 

»  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  53  04.  57  58. 
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it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  character  and  complexion  of 
Hebrew  poetry  have  been  very  competently  preserved  in  that 
body  of  Greek  translations,  composed  at  different  times,  by 
different  pe;rsons,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  Hcoraic 
parallelism  occurs  also,  with  much  variety,  in  the  Apocrypha  : 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  for  example,  is  composed  of  pure 
parallelisms  :  the  book  of  Wisdom,  too,  affords  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  manner,  though  it  is  commonly  overlaid  by  the 
exuberant  and  vicious  rhetoric  of  the  Alexandrine  Platonists ; 
while,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  the  Apocryphal  writings, 
inTobit  and  tlie  books  of  Maccabees  there  are  examples  both 
of  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  clothed  in  parallelisms  which 
will  hardly  shrink  from  comparison  with  several  in  the 
genuine  Hebrew  Scriptures.  One  other  fact  remains : 
namely,  that  in  the  sententious  formulx  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  frequently  observed, 
with  much  accuracy,  though  with  a  manifest  declension  of 
spirit.' 

Such  beinw  the  fact,  we  are  authorized  by  analogy  to 
expect  a  similar  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament,  particu- 
larly when  the  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  considered.  It  is  a  work  supplementary  to  and  perfective 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  composed  under  the  same  guidance 
that  superintended  the  composition  of  the  latter;  written  by 
native  Jews,  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, — by  men  whose  minds 
were  moulded  in  the  form  of  their  own  Sacred  Writings,  and 
whose  sole  stock  of  literature  (with  the  exception  of  Paul, 
and  probably  also  of  Luke  and  James)  was  comprised  in 
those  very  writings.  Now,  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme, 
that  such  men,  when  they  came  to  write  such  a  work,  should, 
without  any  assignable  motive,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
otlier  religious  teachers  of  their  nation,  have  estranged  them- 
selves from  a  manner,  so  pervading  the  noblest  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  sententious  parallelism.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  analogical  reasoning.  The  Greek  style  of  the 
New  Testament  leads  us  to  expect  a  construction  similar  to 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Old.  The  New  Testament,  as  we 
have  already  shown,^  is  not  written  in  what  is  termed  strictly 
classical  Greek,  but  in  a  style  of  the  sume  degree  of  purity 
as  the  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Macedonia,  and  that  in 
which  Polybius  wrote  his  Roman  History.  From  the  in- 
termixture of  Oriental  idioms  and  expressions  with  those 
which  are  properly  Greek,  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  termed  Helknistic  or  Hebraic  Greek.  The 
difference  in  style  and  manner  which  subsists  between  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Greek  classic  authors 
is  most  strongly  marked :  and  this  difference  is  not  confined 
to  single  words  and  combination  of  words,  but  pervades  the 
whole  structure  of  the  composition  :  and  in  frequent  instances, 
a  poetical  manner  is  observable,  which  not  only  is  not  known, 
but  would  not  be  tolerated,  in  any  modern  production,  pur- 

Eorting  to  be  prose.  This  poetical  style  has  been  noticed 
riefly  by  Boeder,  Ernesti,  Michaelis,  Schleusner,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, andf  other  critics,  and  also  by  the  author  of  this  work, 
in  the  first  edition  ;  but  none  of  tiiese  writers  were  aware,  to 
how  gfreat  an  extent  it  pervades  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
reserved  for  Bishop  Jebb,  to  whose  "  Sacred  Literature"  this 
chapter  is  so  deeply  indebted,  to  develope  the  existence  of  the 
poetical  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  place  its 
numerous  beauties  in  a  point  of  view  equally  novel  and  de- 
iiglrtful  to  the  biblical  student.     * 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  poetical  dialect  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  disposed  by  this  critic  under  the  fol- 
lowing four  divisions,  viz. ; — 1.  Simple  and  direct  quotations 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  single  passages  from  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament ; — 2.  Quotations  of  a  more  com- 
plex kind,  when  fragments  are  combined  from  different  parts 
of  the  poetical  Scriptures,  and  wrought  up  into  one  connected 
whole;  and,  3.  Quotations  mingled  with  orimnal  matter. 
We  shall  give  one  or  two  examples  of  each  of  these  proofs. 
1.  Simple  and  direct  Quotations  of  single  passages  from 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  -which  the  paral- 
lelism has  been  preserved  by  the  -writers  of  the  JVVw  Testament. 

%on  TV  B>]^A.f£/Zj  y»I  IouJ«j 

OuJx/xcuj  tKaxt;y[tfi  tv  TO15  iiyifiOTtv  lt\)S» 

ir>;  voi/tatvii  Toy  Kaiv  juou  tov  W(»tt\. 


And  Ihou,  Bethlelicin,  territory  of  Judah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  cuptaina  of  Judah. 

For  from  these  sliall  come  forth  a  leader, 

Who  will  guide  my  people  Israel.  Matt.  ii.  C. 

iv  yxf  xyu^ic  Kupio;,  -s-Kiiiuii- 

/»»5-l>01   fl    WctwTa  VIOl',  OW   -BMf^jJlXITal.  ; 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  ' 

Nor  faint  wlicn  thou  art  rebuked  by  him  :  ' 

For  wliom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chantciieth, 

But  scourgeth  every  son  whoui  he  receiveth. 

Ileb.  xii.  0,  6. 

This  passage  is  taken  from  Proverbs  iii.  II,  12. :  thus  rendered  in  our 
authorized  translation : — 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  : 

Neitlier  be  weary  of  his  correction: 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  correcteth  ; 
Even  as  a  father  the  son  in  ichuiii  he  delighteth. 
In  this  last  line  the  parallelism  is  completely  spoiled.     But  Bp.  Jebb  shows, 
that  Saint  Paul's  reading  is  afforded  without  altering  a  letter  in  tlie  Hebrew 
text,  by  a  slight  dci)arture  from  the  Masoretic  punctuation.    The  original 
passaj^e  in  Prov.  iii.  11,  12.,  tlierefore,  may  be  thus  rendered  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  apostle. 

The  chastening  of  Jehovah,  my  son,  do  not  despise  ; 

Neither  be  weary  at  his  rebuking : 
For,  whom  Jehovah  loveth,  he  chastencth, 
But  scourgeth  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth. 
In  the  corrected  version  of  this  quatrain,  the  parallelism  is  not  only  pre- 
served, but  there  is  also  a  beautiful  climax  in  the  sense,  both  of  which  are 
excellently  illustrated  by  Up.  Jebb.» 

2.  Quotations  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in  -which  fragmentt 
are  combined  from  different  parts  of  the  Poetical  Scriptures, 
and  -wrought  vp  into  one  connected  or  consistent  -whole. 

Of  this  class  of  quotations,  the  following  is  a  short  but  satisfactory 
specimen  : 

i  01X0;  /uou,  oixo{  jrpoa-iujjii;  x>.>i  J)|nT»<  vutri  TOif  i5nr<if 

Vfilti    Si    tTTQttfO'XTi    XUTOV   ff"ff)]X«*OV   Ky,VTuJV. 

My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations  ; 

But  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.  Mark  xi.  17. 

This  antithetical  couplet  is  comjiosed  of  two  independent  passages,  very 
remotely  connected  in  their  subject  matter ;  of  which  the  first  stands  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  Ivi.  57.  exactly  as  it  is  given  above  from 
Saint  Mark's  Gospel.  The  substance  of  the  second  hne  occurs  in  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  (vii.  11.) 

jUH  tTTrttKxtQv  XJifwv  o  OtxojjUOu^ 

Is  my  house  a  den  of  thieves?* 

to  jSa^Of  irJ.ooTou,  x«i  tro^ixj,  y-xi  yvji(ri<a{  ©joo 
M$  xvi-^tftvvytTX  rx  Kfifjtxrx  xvtqv, 
x»i  avi^i%vixTOi  XI  o5o*  xuTOu' 
Ti{  yxf  lyvaii  vtuv  Kufiicu  ; 

I)   TIJ   <ru/iZoy\iS   XVTOV  ilffSTO, 
)]    Ti;    TTf^ltlwXtV   UVTW  J 

x»(  xvT  x^cSoytiTSTXt  auTu' 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge 

of  God  I 
How  inscrutable  are  his  judgments; 
And  untraceable  his  ways! 
For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  1 
Or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  ., 

Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  him, 

And  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  7  Rom.  xi.  33 — 35. 

On  this  passage  Bishop  Jebb  remarks,  that,  although  the  quotation  ia 
not  always  so  uniformly  direct  as  in  the  preceding  example,  yet  the  marks 
of  imitation  are  unquestionable;  the  probable  sources  of  imitation  are  nu- 
merous ;  the  continuity  of  the  parallelism  is  maintained  unbroken  :  and  the 
style,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  is  remarkable  alike  for  elegance, 
animation,  and  profundity.  lie  supposes  the  apostle  to  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing texts  (which  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  J.)  present  in  his  recollection 
when  composing  this  noble  epiphonema ;  Psal.  xxxvi.  6.  Job  xi.  7,  8.  v.  9 
xxxvi.  22,  23.  Jer.  xxiii.  IS.  Isa.  xl.  13.  15.  Job  xxiii.  IS.  and  xli.  2. 
"  The  first  line  proposes  the  subject : 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  God ! 
"The  notion  of  depth,  as  a  quality  attributed  alike  to  Goil's  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  is  first  exjianded  in  the  next  couplet : 
IIow  inscrutable  are  his  judgments; 
And  untraceable  liis  ways  ! 
Riches,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  are  then,  in  a  fine  epanodos,  enlarged 
upon  in  the  invited  order  ;  first,  knowledge  : 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ? 
secondly,  wisdom : 

Or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  1 
thirdly,  riches  : 

Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  him, 
And  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  1 
"Let,  now,  the  most  skilfully  executed  cento  from  the  heathen  classics 
be  compared  with  this  finished  scriptural  mosaic  of  St.  Paul:  the  former, 
however  imposing  at  the  first  view,  will  on  closer  inspection  infallibly 
betray  its  patchwork  jointing  and  incongruous  materials ;  while  the  latter, 
like  the  beauties  of  creation,  not  only  bears  the  microscope  glance,  but, 
the  more  minutely  it  is  examined,  the  more  fully  its  exquisite  organization 
is  disclosed.  The  fathers,  also,  often  quote  and  combine  Scripture:  let 
their  complex  quotations  be  contrasted  with  those  of  the  apostle ;  the 
result  may  be  readily  anticipated."' 


t  Sacred  Literature,  p.  76.-  Bp.  Jebb  has  illustrated  the  remarks  in  the 
text  by  numerous  apposite  examples  from  the  apocryphal  and  rabbinical 
writings,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  work,  pp.  &1 — 90. 

»  See  pp.  m— 196.  of  tliis  volume,  for  an  account  of  the  Greek  style  of        •  Ibid.  pp.  114.  117.  130, 
the  New  Testament.  I  given  in  pp.  121—123. 


»  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  99.  109— 113.— In  pp.  99—108.  other  examples  are 
given,  with  suitable  philological  illustrations. 
*  Ibid.  p.  114. 

Other  examples  of  complex  quotations  are 
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3.  Quotations  mingled  with  original  matter,  in  which  one 
or  more  passages  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  so 
connected  and  blended  with  original  writing,  that  the  compound 
forms  one  homogeneous  whole;  the  sententious  parallelism 
equally  pervaded  all  the  component  members,  whether  original 
or  derived. 

■Bx;  y  x(  is  »»  es-ixaXtirifTai  to  evi/ix  Kvfiov  ruititriTeii' 
'Crcu;  Ovv  tTTlXXKtFOVTXi  El;  ov  oux  fut^iurxv  ^ 
■CraJC  ^6  •^■IfeoO'CUTIV  ou  oux   IJKOV<rxv  ^ 

vai^  Si  uKSxitrovirt  x^S'i  x)jf  uttovtoj  : 

■BTWS   Se   Xtigv^CVTtv   SX^fm    XTTCfXKMTi  ; 

^<ii  yi-y^xVTxi- 
c£f  M^xioi   Oi  -sroS"!;  T«w  (vxyytKiZ^Qiiivaav  £i^»]v)]Vj 
Tcov  i-jxyyihiC^^t^tvuiV  T«  xyx^x. 

For  whosoever  shall  call  on  (he  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved  : 
But  how  shall  Ihey  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed'} 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  J 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher"! 
And  how  shall  they  preach,  if  they  be  not  sentf 

As  it  is  written; 
How  beautiful  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good  tidings  of  peace ! 
Who  bring  good  tidings,  of  good  things! 

Rom.  X.  13—18. 

The  first  line  of  this  passage  is  literally  taken  from  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  Joel  ii.  32.,  the  next  quotation  is  original,  and  affords  an  exact,  though 
somewhat  peculiar  specimen  of  parallelism,  its  composition  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  logical  sorites,  in  which  the  predicate  of  each  preceding 
line  becomes  the  subject  of  the  line  next  in  order.  Similar  instances  of 
this  logical  construction  occur  in  the  prophetic  writings,  and  abound  in 
tlie  epistles  of  St.  Paul.»  The  last  couplet  is  from  Isa.  hi.  7.,  the  Septuagint 
rendering  of  which  is  both  confused  and  inaccurate.  St.  Paul,  however, 
has  quoted  so  much  as  it  answered  his  purpose  to  quote,  but  has  carefully 
maintained  the  parallelism  uninjured. 

Xl^OV  ov   XTTsSoxtfiXTXV   Ol'  OiX!/5"Qj«0llVT£J 
OuTOS  iysvy,^£  £15  xf^aXijv  yuivtxi' 
iirx^x  Kuf  loo  sytvsro  a-jrvj, 
KXi  let  S-cju^as-1)  IV  Off^xX/iUli  iifiMV 

*  ^1C6  TOUTO  K£yu3  v/itV 

OTl    »f  jliO-fTai    XCf'  V/ixV    it    HxTtKllX   TOU    0£OO, 

XXI  Sc^>jC£Txi  tyvn  TOiouvTi  tov$  x^fs-ou;  avT>]$' 
xai  0  TTta-Mv  eyrt  tov  \iSov  toutov,  <ruvSKx<ri>fTiTxi, 

t^  ov  S'  XV  ^iTvi,  Xlx;t£j;o-£i  XVTOV. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected; 
The  same  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner; 
From  the  Lord  hath  this  proceeded  ; 
And  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes; 

Wherefore  I  say  unto  you  : 
That  from  you  shall  be  taken  away  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
And  it  shall  be  given  to  a  nation  producing  the  fruits  thereof: 
And  he  who  fallcth  upon  this  stone,  shah  be  sorely  bruised. 
But  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

Matt.  xxi.  42—44. 
The  first  four  lines  are  literally  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psal. 
exviii.  22,  23.    The  last  four  are  original ;  and  Bp.  Jefab  asks,  with  great 
reason,  whether  the  parallelism  is  not  more  striking  in  the  latter  portion 
than  in  the  former.* 

IV.  The  preceding  examples  will  sufficiently  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  accustomed  to  cite,  abridge,  amplify,  and  com- 
bine passages  from  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  also  to  annex  to,  or  intermingle  with,  their  citations, 
parallelisms  by  no  means  less  perfect,  of  their  own  original 
composition.  These  examples  further  corroborate  the  ar- 
gument from  analogy  for  the  existence  of  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  Hebrew  poesjr, — the  sententious  parallelism, — in 
the  New  Testament.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  original  parallelisms,  whicli  per- 
vade that  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are  divided 
by  Bishop  Jebb  into,  1.  Parallel  Couplets ; — 2.  Parallel  Trip- 
lets ; — 3.  Quatrains,  of  which  the  lines  are  either  directly, 
jrlternately,  or  inversely  parallel :  4,  5.  Stanzas  of  five  and 
six  lines ; — 6.  Stanzas  or  more  than  six  parallel  lines. 

1.  Of  Parallel  Couplet.s  the  two  following  examples  will 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  : 

Tw  CtlTOUl'Tl  T£,  Jiaou-  ^ 

xxt  TOV  ^eKcvTx  uTTo  0-oy  Sxvaa-xtrQxij  fiy[  xttOj^x^v^^, 

To  him  that  asketh  thee,  give  ; 

And  him  that  would  borrow  from  thee,  turn  not  away. 

Matt.  V.  42. 

l^iyxXvvii  li  -.j/ux))  ^ouTOi/  Kupiov 

K»i  y\yx\Kix<Tt  to  ttviviax  jWov  £a-*  ru  0sw  rtairuiTVi^t  juoo. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord ; 

And  my  spirit  hath  exulted  in  God  my  Saviour. 

Luke  i.  46,  47.» 
"  The  second  line  of  the  latter  couplet,  it  is  well  observed,  cleai'ly  rises 
above  the  first  in  all  its  terms ;  y-tyxxwia  is  simply  to  magnify,  to  praise ; 


«  Sacred  Literature,  p.  124.  In  p.  125.  and  also  in  his  nineteenth  section 
^pp.  388—390.),  Bp.  Jebb  has  given  several  of  the  instances  above  referred  to. 

»  Ibid.  p.  127.  In  pp.  128—142.  Bp.  Jebb  has  given  additional  examples  of 
this  class  of  mingled  quotations  ;  one  of  which  (Acts  iv.  24—30.)  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  on  account  of  the  very  striking  evi- 
dence which  it  affords  (on  the  principles  of  sententious  parallelism)  of  the 
supreme  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

»  Ibid.  p.  143.  In  po.  144—148.  are  given  numerous  other  instances  of 
parallel  couplets.  -•  ■. 


xyxwixic  (\c.notes  exultation  or  ecstasy ;  -vuxit  is  the  animal  soul ;  3-viu.u» 
the  immortal  spirit ;  tov  Kupiov  is  the  simplest  and  most  general  expression 
of  the  Godhead,  the  Lord  of  all  men  ;  Ta  fcisw  rw  in^Tup.  /^ou  is  a  consider- 
able amplification  in  terms,  and  personally  appropriative  in  meaning,  the 
God  who  is  MY  Saviour."-' 

2.  Parallel  Triplets  consist  of  three  connected  and  cor- 
respondent lines,  which  are  constructively  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  form  within  themselves  a  distinct  sentence  or  signifi- 
cant part  of  a  sentence. 


Ml  a\w:r£XE$  ^w\£Ouj  e%ou(n* 

XXI    T«   :7-£T£lV»    TOW    OupxvOU  XXTMTXllVUlO'E  If  * 

e   Sh    Vl'og  TOU    oeV^^WTTOU    oux  tXH    OOU  T)]V   Xl^xKViV 


KXlVd- 


The  foxes  have  dens ; 

And  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 

But  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Matt.  viii.  20. 

ov  Ji;  TOV  Tl'ov,    £%£1    ^«J)1V 


h    Si    X^ti^W 

uXK^  i\  o^yvi  TO 


fcJiOU    |«SV 


d^'.rxi  Z.w»iV. 


He  who  believeth  in  the  Son,  hath  life  eternal; 

But  he  who  disobeyeth  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life ; 

But  the  wrath  of  God  abiUeth  on  him. 

John  iii.  3C. 
In  this  passage.  Bishop  Jebb  justly  remarks,  the  translators  of  our 
authorized  version  "have  not  preserved  the  variation  of  the  terms,  i 
-iri,-£u'jjv,  6  ajTiiSiuv :  rendering  the  former,  'he  that  believeth ;'  the  latter, 
'  he  that  believeth  not.'  The  variation,  however,  is  most  significant ;  and 
should  on  no  account  be  overlooked:  as  Dr.  Doddridge  well  observes,  '  the 
latter  phrase  explains  the  former ;  and  shows,  that  the  faith  to  which  the^ 
promise  of  eternal  hfe^is  annexed,  is  an  effectual  principle  of  sincere  and' 
unreserved  obedience.'  The  descending  series  is  magnificently  awful ;  ho 
who,  with  his  heart  believeth  in  the  Son,  is  already  in  possession  of  eternal 
life :  he,  whatever  may  be  his  outward  profession,  whatever  his  theoretic 
or  historical  belief,  who  obeyeih  not  the  Son,  not  only  does  not  possess 
eternal  life,  he  does  not  possess  any  thing  worthy  to  be  called  life  at  all; 
nor,  so  persisting,  ever  can  possess,  for  he  shall  not  even  see  it :  but  this 
is  not  the  whole,  for,  as  eternal  life  is  the  present  possession  o{ the  faithful, 
so  the  wrath  of  God  is  the  present  and  permanent  lot  of  the  disobedient ; 
it  abideth  on  him."> 

3.  In  Quatrains,  two  parallel  couplets  are  so  connected  as 
to  form  one  continued  and  distinct  sentence  ;  the  pairs  of  lines 
being  either  directly,  alternately,  or  inversely  parallel  ; 

exv  Txg  £vT0>,a5  jkou  Tijp>jiri]T£, 

/<£V£1TE   £V  TYI   ayx-JTVi   jUOU' 
XX^WJ   lyai  T«J  tviTOKxq  TOU  •E-oftT^Of  fXOV  T£T>I^*]X3fi, 

x«i  liiviu  aUTOu  £v  TVi  xyxTTi^: 

If  ye  keep  my  commandtaents, 

Ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ; 
Even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandment.s. 

And  abide  in  his  love.  : 

John  XV.  10. 

Tif  yx^  oijfv  av5fujn-u)v,  tx  tou  xv^foia-ou, 

OUTW   X«l    T»   tou    0£OU    OvSeiJ    Oi5'£V, 

£1   fiVt    TO    TTVIMI^X  TOU    t)£OU.  .  * 

For  who,  of  men,  knoweth  the  depth  of  any  man, 

Save  only  the  spirit  of  that  man  which  is  in  him  1 
Even  so,  the  depths  of  God,  knoweth  no  person  ; 
Save  only  the  Spirit  of  God.« 

1  Cor.  ii  11. 
In  this  last  cited  passage,  our  authorized  version  reads  the  things  of  n 
man  ;  the  things  oj  the  Spirit  of  God;  an  awkward  mode  of  supplying  the 
ellipsis,  which  ought  lo  be  filled  up  from  the  tk  fixSii  of  the  preceding  verse. 
This  ellipsis  is  supplied  by  Bishop  Jebb  from  Dr.  Macknight. 

4.  Five-lined  Stanzas  admit  of  considerable  varieties  of 
structure,  which  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
specify.     One  or  two  instances  must  suffice  to  exemplify  them. 

CU%1  JioJexk  £iiriv  di(XI  Tli;  ti/«£fx;  ; 

£XV   Tl$    Trt^lTTXTt^    £V   T  >)    yifiCE^X,  OU    TTgOCXOSmf 

OTl    TO    <fMg    TOU    XOO"/iOU    TOUTOU    ^KiTTit, 
IXV   Ss  TI5  Trs^tTTXTVI   £V  T >]   VUXTl,   ^T^ 0 O^X 0 :TT £ » 
OTi   TO    9a'5    OUX    SflV   £V   etUTft). 

Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?  • 

If  a  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not; 
Because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world: 
But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night  he  stumbleth  ; 
Because  the  light  is  not  in  him. 

John  xi.  9,  10.  ' 

In  this  instance,  the  odd  line  or  member  (which  commences  the  stanza) 
lays  down  a  truth  which  is  illustrated  in  the  remaining  four  lines.  A  simi- 
lar disposition  is  observable  in  the  first  of  the  two  following  stanzas,  in 
which  the  odd  line  lays  down  the  proposition  to  be  illustrated,  viz.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  them.  In  the  second  stanza,  on  the 
contrary,  the  odd  lines  make  a  full  close,  reasserting  with  authority  the 
same  proposition,  as  undeniably  established  by  the  intermediate  quatrains. 
— By  their  fruits,  therefore,  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  t/iem. 

XTTO  Twv  KX^TTftjv  xvTiuv  sTTiyvottreT^e  aUTOUJ* 
jwijTi  o-u^^E^oucriv  ccTTO  uxxv^wv  ca^u\iiv; 
Ij  06;to  T^t&oKaiv  0"UX«  ; 
ouTu)  TTXv  StvS^ov  xyx^ov  xxpTTQug  xxKovs  ?r0l«t*  f0 

TO    St  CrXTTpttV  SivSpOV    XXg^OV^   TTOVflpOVS   !TOI£i* 

ov  5"uv»T«i  SivS^av  xyx^ov  xx^yrov^  wovfjpouj  vroietv' 


*  Sacred  Literature,  p.  310. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  149, 150.  In  pp.  151 — 167.  are  given  numerous  other  examples 
in  which  are  interspersed  some  admirable  quotations  from  the  writings  or 
the  fathers. 

6  Ibid.  p.  169.  See  also  pp.  170—192.  for  fmtlier  examples  of  the 
quatrain 
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ovSi  jit'^fov  mvf«v  xat^TOu;  nxKoui  .tciiii^. 
w»v  iivSfOv  fi'A  sroiovv  XX^TOV  x«>.cv, 
lxx57rTir»*|  XXI  fi{  n-oj)  cx^Xirat* 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  them : 

Do  men  gather  from  thorns  the  grape  1 

Or  from  thistles  the  fijr'!  ' 

Thus,  every  souml  tree  beareth  good  fruit ; 

Uut  every  corrupt  tree  bearcth  evil  fruit. 

A  sound  tree  cannot  bear  evil  fruit ; 

Nor  a  corrupt  tree  bear  good  fruit. 

Every  tree  not  bearing  good  fruit 

Is  hewn  down,  and  east  into  llie  fire  : 
By  their  fruits,  therefore,  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  them.' 

Matt.  vii.  10-20. 

5.  The  Six-Li!»Ei)  Staxzas  likewise  admit  of  a  ^eat  variety 
of  structure.  Somclimcs  they  con.sist  of  a  quatrain,  witii  a 
distich  annexed :  sometimes  of  two  parallel  couplets,  with  a  third 
pair  of  parallel  lines  so  distributed,  that  one  occupies  the  centre, 
and  the  other  the  clo.se ;  and  occasionally  of  three  couplets 
alternately  parallel ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  lines  corresponding 
with  one  another;  and,  in  like  maniirr,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth.  Of  these  six-lined  stanzas.  Bishop  Jebb  has  adduced 
numerous  examples.     We  subjoin  two. 

o\[/i»,-  >  IvHIAlVtf.,  >.iyjTi,  EuJix, 

■B-J((xtl'    >  =«P   0    iMfXVZi- 

XXI  vp»>,  Hr.uipsi'  x<'/«»"',  _ 

■=-uffaJli  yxf  ,-uyvx^uiv  o  oupavof 

tTOXpiTXl'   TO   fJt-iV    '^pUfrMTTOV   TOW   CVftXVOU   ytVMTXiTt    SiMKptVIti/' 
TX    jj    TUflUX   TXV  KXl^MV    OU    SvVXTJI. 

When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  "A  calm  I 

For  the  sky  is  red  :" 
And  in  the  niorning,  "Today  a  tempest : 
For  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering  ;" 
Hypocrites!  the  face  of  the  sky  ye  know  how  to  discern  ! 
But  ye  cannot  [discern]  the  signs  of  the  times ! 

Matt.  xvi.  2,  3. 
This  stan/U  consists  of  a  quatrain  with  a  distich  annexed.    In  the  follow- 
ing passage,  the  stanza  begins  and  ends  with  parallel  hncs,  a  parallel  triplet 
tutervening. 

fxfive;  Si  £  SovKot  o  yvov^  to  ^eKiifiX  rov  xv^jou  ijeurou, 
Kui  fiif  irot/^XTXij  Mn^i  -troDfrxs  V(s$  TO  ^i/,tt/**  »vtou, 

^iSftfO-ITXi  voWxi' 
0  St  jU>;  ^i-CUf, 
TOiJto-xf  Si  a^tti  •sXvyaiv^ 
_  jxpit(riT«i  oXi^eif . 

And  that  servant  who  knew  the  will  of  his  lord. 

And  who  prepared  not,  neither  did  according  lo  his  will, 

Shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes : 
And  lie  who  did  not  know, 
And  did  things  worthy  of  stripes. 

Shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.' 

Luke  xii.  47,  48. 

6.  Staxzas  (ft  more  thax  six  Parallel  Lixes. — It  fre- 
quently happens  that  more  than  six  parallel  lines  are  so  connected 
by  unity  of  subject  or  by  mutual  relationship,  as  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct stanza.  Of  the  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  distri- 
bution, given  by  Bishop  Jebb,  one  specimen  must  suffice. 

T^5    Cut'   cfi;    axOUfl  fJtiM   TOUC^C^CVf  TCUTOO^  :i,»i.  JTOltl    xyTOUJ, 
OufiluTjl  xurOV  «l-5"pi    ^povljUU;^ 

o,-i;  ^xiizfirTS  THi.  oixixvxvrou  im  T>i»  jriTpxii' 
XXI  x»T(Sii  ij  iif/.i', 

XX»    l]\^OV    Ol'   ^CTX^3i, 
XXI    STTVtVTXV   01   Xl(«Cl, 
XXI    7f OO-fTTIO-OV  TIJ  OlXiOt   cxcirif, 
KKI  eux  l.TIO-i-  TC^I/<E>,<iitTO    yx(   Sfrt   Till"  TlTfXt' 


XXI  3Xf  0  XXOUMV 
O^0ln5l>T<TXl  XvS 
Ori>    axO^0^;i9-E    T)* 


ftou 


TOU{  Koyoui 

U-pW, 


i  Ml  w«' 


iKi 


5h  i  ^fxi 


XXI    Tp00-ixo4'=«''  T^   OIXIX   JXSlHf, 

Kxi  •.■nn-  XXI  tfv  >|  ST^ri;  xurit,-  ft^yxKii. 

Whoever,  therefore,  heareth  these  my  words,  and  docth  them, 
I  will  liken  hiui  to  a  prudent  man, 
Wlio  built  his  house  upon  the  rdck: 

And  the  rain  descended, 

And  the  Jloods  came. 

And  the  winds  blew, 

And  fell  upon  that  house  : 
And  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  the  rock. 


'  Sacred  Literature,  p.  195. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  20L  204.  We  cannot  williliold  from  our  readers  Bishop 
Jebb'3  beautiful  remarks  on  the  last  cited  passage.  "The  antithesis  in 
tliis  passage  has  prodigious  moral  depth  :  he  who  sins  agaitist  know- 
ledge, though  his  sins  were  only  sins  of  omission,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes ;  but  he  who  sins  tcithout  knowledge,  though  his  sins  were 
sinaof  co7»mission,  shall  be  beaten  only  with /ew  stripes.  Mere  negligence 
against  the  light  of  conscience  shall  be  severely  punished  :  while  an 
offence,  in  itself  comparatively  heinous,  if  coniniiltedignorantly,  and  with- 
out li^ht,  shall  be  mildly  dealt  with.  This  merciful  discrimination,  how- 
ever, IS  full  of  terror :  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case,  respecting  past, 
forsaken,  and  i-epented  sins  of  ignorance,  no  man  is  entitled  to  take  com- 
fort to  himself  from  this  passage,  respecting  his  present,  or  future  course 
of  life  :  the  very  thought  of  doing  so,  proves  that  the  person  entertaining 
that  thought  has  sufficient  knowledge  to  place  him  beyond  its  favourable 
•peration."  Ibid.  p.  205.  Other  examples  of  the  six-lined  stanza  are  given 
.n  pp.  aot— 211.  ^ 


And  expry  one  hearing  these  my  words,  and  doing  them  not, 
S.'iall  Te  likened  to  a  fooli.sh  man, 
Wbj  juilt  his  house  upon  the  sand  : 

And  tlie  rain  (iesecnded, 

And  the  floods  came, 

And  the  winds  blew. 

And  struck  upon  that  house  ; 
And  it  fell ;  and  the  fall  thereof  was  great.' 

Matt.  vii.  24—27. 

V.  Further,  several  stanzas  are  often  so  connected  with 
each  other  as  to  form  a  para^rapli  or  section.  I..uke  xvi.  9 — 
13.  James  iii.  1 — 12.  iv.  6 — 10.  and  v.  1 — G.  and  I  John  iv. 
l-O — 17.  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  distribution  ; 
for  the  detail  and  illustration  of  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Bishop  Jebb's  elegant  and  instructive  volume, 
which  has  been  so  often  cited.  It  only  remains  that  we  no- 
tice briefly  the  gradaliunal parallellsvt,  and  \.\\e.ip<nii)d!(}s,\n  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  has  discovered  and  elucidated. 

1.  Parallel  IiInes  ohadatioxal  (or  as  Bishop  Jebb  terms 
them  Cognate  Parallelisms),  we  have  already  remarked,  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  poetical  parallelisms  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages,  while  they  fully  prove  his  position,  that  the  poetical  dia- 
lect pervades  the  New  'J'cstament,  will  prepare  the  reader  to  expect 
to  find  there  similar  instances  of  parallel  lines  gradalional.  The 
second  example  of  parallel  couplets,  given  in  page  378.  siiprii, 
aflbrds  a  concise  but  beautiful  specimen  of  the  a.scent  or  clirnax 
in  the  terms,  clauses,  or  lines  which  constitute  the  parallelism. 
One  or  two  additional  instances,  therefore,  will  sufTice,  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  gradational  parallehsm  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

CV  0    K    pl35    l!]O-0*./f    XVXKrjiTlt,    Tly   5rVf'J/<XTI    TCW    fO^XTC;    MvTOV* 

XXI  %xzxfyy,Tn  ry  itt^^xvux  rm  wxpouffix;  xurou. 

Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  waste  away,  with  the  breath  of  his  moutlii 
And  will  utterly  destroy,  with  the  bright  appearance  of  his  coming. 

2  Thess.  ii.  8. 
"The  first  words,  iv  i  Kupn;  ir.nv;  are  common  to  botli  lines;  xvx>.wrii 
implies  no  more,  in  this  place,  than  gradual  decay ;  ri.xTxf.yr.iTit  denotes 
total  extermiyiation  ;  while,  in  terror  and  uiagnificence,  no.less  than  in  the 
etfects  assigned,  the  breath  of  his  mouth  must  yield  to  Ihe  bright  appear- 
ance of  his  coming.  The  first  line  seems  to  announce  the  ordinary  difTu- 
sion,  gradually  to  be  effected,  of  Christian  truth  :  the  second,  to  foretell 
the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  victorious  Messiah,  suddenly,  and 
overwhelmingly,  to  take  place  in  the  last  days."' 

xai  US  ^ra^iv  XxfAxpttTwv  fjt^  iio-iA-S-ittc 

TTOpjufO"**  5s  juxWov  srpo;  ix  ^rpoSxr.-*  tx  oen-oXw>.3Ta  oixou  Io'px)]>.. 

To  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  go  not  off; 

And  to  a  city  of  the  Samaritans  go  not  in  ; 

But  proceed  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Matt.  X.  5,  6. 
"This  is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  national  and  religious  proximity  ;  tha 
Getitiles,  the  Samaritans,  Israel.  In  the  reniaining  terms,  there  is  a  cor- 
respondent progress :  the  way,  or  road,  to  foreign  countries,  a  city  of  the 
Samaritans  ;  the  house  of  Israel,  a  phra.se  conveying  the  notion  of  home  : 
go  not  off. — go  not  from  Palestine,  towards  other  nations  ;  go  not  in  to  a 
city  of  the  Samaritans ;  though,  in  your  progresses  between  Juda:a  and 
GaUlee,  you  must  pass  by  the  walls  of  many  Samaritan  cities ;  but,  how- 
ever great  your  laligue,  and  want  of  refreshment,  proceed  rather  not 
merely  to  the  house  of  Israel,  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  that  house.  Thus, 
by  a  beautiful  gradation,  the  apostles  are  brought  from  the  indefinitencss 
of  a  road  leading  to  countries  remote  from  their  own,  and  people  differing; 
from  themselves  in  habits,  in  language,  and  in  faith,  to  the  homcfelt,  indi- 
vidual, and  endearing  relationship  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  children  of 
the  same  covenant  of  promise,  and  additionally  recommended  to  their 
tender  compassion,  as  morally  lust." 

Bisliop  Jebb  has  given  additional  examples  of  the  gradational  paralleliEln 
from  Matt.  v.  45.  vii.  1,  2.  xx.  26,  27.  xxiv.  17,  IS.  Mark  iv.  24.  Luke  vi.  38. 
Rom.  V.  7.  James  i.  17.  iv.  8.  and  v.  5.  Rev.  ix.  6.  and  xxii.  14.  • 

2.  The  nature  of  the  Ixtroverted  Parallelism,  or  Pa- 
rallel Lines  Introverted,  has  been  stated  in  page  376.,  and  con- 
firmed by  suitable  examples.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  a  pecuUarity 
or  artifrw;  of  construction,  which  Bishop  Jebb  terms  an  Epanodos, 
and  which  he  defines  to  be  literally"  a  _^oin^'-  back,  speaking  first 
to  the  secondjof  two  subjects  proposed  :  or  if  the  subjects  be  more 
than  two,  resuming  them  precisely  in  the  inverted  order,  speak- 
ing first  to  the  last,  and  last  to  the  first."  The  rationale  of  this 
artifice  of  composition  he  explains  more  particularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  Two  pair  of  terms  or  propositions,  containing 
two  important,  but  not  equally  important  notions,  are  to  be  so 
distributed,  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  in  the  strongest  and  most 
impressive  manner :  now,  this  result  will  be  best   attained,  by 

»  Sacred  Literature,  p.  211.  In  these  two  connected  stanzas,  the  language 
may  be^justly  termed  picturesque.  The  marked  transition  in  each  of  them 
from  a  long  and  measured  movement,  to  short  raoid  lines,  and  the  resump- 
tion, at  the  close  of  a  lengthened  cadence,  are  peculiarly  expressive.  The 
continual  return,  too,  in  the  shorter  lines,  of  the  copulative  particle  (a  return 
purely  Uebraic,  and  foreign  from  classical  usage),  has  a  fine  effect :  it  gives 
an  idea  of  danger,  sudden,  accumulated,  and  overwhelming.  These  are 
beauties  which  can  be  only  retained  in  a  literal  translation ;  and  which  a 
literal  translation  may  exhibit  very  competently.  Ibid.  p.  214.  In  pp.  215 
— ;>13.  the  reader  will  find  many  other  examples,  intermingled  with  mucb 
just  criticism  and  some  fine  quotations  Irom  the  fathers. 

«  Ibid.  p.  31i 
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commencing,  and  concluding,  witli  the  notion  to  \#iich  promi- 
nence is  to  be  given ;  and  by  placing  in  the  centre  the  Ic^s  im- 
portant notion,  or  that  which,  from  the  scope  of  the  argument, 
is  to  be  kept  subordiniite."'  Having  established  the  justice  of 
this  explanation  by  examples  of  epanodos,  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  the  best  classic  authors,  Bishop  Jebb 
has  accumulated  many  examples  proving  its  existence  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  which  derive  new  force 
and  beauty  from  the  application  of  this  figure.  The  length  to 
which  this  chapter  has  unavoidably  extended,  forbids  the  in- 
troduction of  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  the  epanodos. 

ft}i  S-MTt  TO   xyiOv  T0t5  xvo-i* 

fi^Ss  iix\itri  TOu;  ftxfyxpiTiig  ujnaii/  tftvfor^iv  Tiuv  •/.'ifov 

^>]TOT£    XXTXTTXTVifrMTiV    ^CUrOUJ    tV   TOIJ    TTOITiV    XVTiUV, 

x»i  rfjtfeKTf;  f>ijaiir<v  C/<x;. 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  ; 

Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  svviue  ; 

Lest  they  trample  theui  under  their  feet ; 
And  turn  about  and  rend  you. 

Matt.  vii.  6. 

"The  relation  of  the  first  line  to  the  fourth,  and  that  of  the  second  to 
the  third,  have  been  noticed  by  almost  all  the  commentators.  A  minor 
circumstance  is  not  altogether  undeserving  of  altenlion  :  (he  equal  lengths, 
in  the  original,  of  each  related  pair  of  lines  ;  the  first  and  fourth  lines  being 
short,  the  second  and  third  lines  long.  The  sense  of  the  passage  becomes 
perfectly  clear,  on  thus  adjusting  the  parallelism: 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  th6  dogs 
Lest  they  turn  about  and  rend  you  : 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet. 

"The  more  dangerous  act  of  imprudence,  with  its  fatal  result,  is  placed 
first  and  last,  bo  as  to  make,  and  to  leave,  the  deepest  practical  impression."* 

XpifOU  IVaiStX  iT[jtiv  rut  0fi«j" 
tV  TOIJ  (Tco^OjK'l'Oif, 

x»i  tv  TOi;  ajToWu^svoi;* 

01*5  fAtV  Oa-fi^   5"«VD6T0U,   £(j  ^XMXTOV' 

ci;  Si  oir/iti  ^suijc,  6i{  ^i«>)v. 

We  are  a  sweet  odour  of  Christ ; 
To  those  who  are  saved ; 
And  to  those  who  perish ; 

To  the  one,  indeed,  an  odour  of  death,  ntito  death  ; 
But  to  the  other,  an  odour  of  life,  unto  life.' 

2Cor.  ii.  15,  16. 

In  this  specimen  of  the  epanodos,  the  painful  part  of  the  subject 
is  kept  subordinate ;  the  agreeable  is  placed  first  and  last. 

The  preceding  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  ex- 
istence of  the  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poesy, — the 
sententious  parallelism,  with  all  its  varieties,  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  investi- 
gating this  interesting  topic  (and  what  student  who  has 
accompanied  the  author  of  the  present  work  thus  far,  will 
not  eagerly  prosecute  it  1)  is  necessarily  referred  to  Bishop 
J  ebb's  "  Sacred  Literature,"  to  which  this  chapter  stands  so 
deeply  indebted ; — a  volume,  of  which  it  is  but  an  act  of  bare 
justice  in  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  say,  that,.independently 
of  the  spirit  of  enlightened  piety  which  pervades  every  part, 
it  has  the  highest  claims  to  the  attention  of  every  biblical 
student  for  its  numerous  beautiful  and  philological  criticisms 
and  elucidations  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  this  learned  prelate  has  opened  and  developed 
a  new  and  most  important  source,  of  which  future  commenta- 
tors will,  doubtless,  gladly  avail  themselves. 
•  VI.  The  sacred  writers  have  left  us  different  kinds  of 
poetical  composition  :  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
cultivated  either  the  epic  or  the  dramatic  species,  unless  we 
take  these  terms  in  a  very  wide  sense,  and  refer  to  these 
classes,  those  poems  in  which  several  interlocutors  are 
introduced.  Thus,  M.  Ilgen'  and  (after  him)  Dr.  Good^ 
conceive  the  book  of  Job  to  be  a  regular  epic  poem  :  while 
Messieurs  Velthusen  and  Ammon  think  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  exhibits  traces  of  a  dramatic  or  melo-dramatic  struc- 
ture. Bishop  Lowth,  however,  reduces  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  poets  to  the  following  classes  ;  viz. 

I.  Prophetic  Poetry. — Although  some  parts  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  are  clearly  in  prose,  of  which  instances 
occur  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah, 
and  Daniel,  yet  the  other  books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  prophetic  writings,  are  classed  by  Bishop 
Lowth  among  tne  poetical  productions  of  the  Jews ;  and 
(with  the  exceptioikof  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk, 
and  Ezekiel,  which  appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of 
different  kinds,  odes  as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular 

■    «  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  60. 335.  a  Ibid.  p.  339.  '  Ibid.  p.  344. 

*  Jobi,  antiquissimi  carminis  Hebraic!,  Naiura  atque  Virtutes,  cap.  iii. 
pp.  40—89. 
i.     Introductory  Dissertation  to  his  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  p.  xx. 


species  of  poesy,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation 
of  FropJictic, 

The  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  are  pre-eminently 
characterized  by  the  sententious  parallelism,  wluch  has  been 
discussed  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  l 
prophetic  poesy,  however,  is  more  ornumented,  more  T 
splendid,  and  more  florid  than  any  other.  It  abounds  more 
in  imagery,  at  least  that  species  of  imagery,  which,  in  the 
parabolic  style,  is  of  common  and  established  acceptation, 
and  which,  by  means  of  a  settled  analogy  always  preserved, 
is  transferred  from  certain  and  definite  objects  to  express  in- 
definite and  general  ideas.  Of  all  the  images  peculiar  to  the 
parabolic  style,  it  most  frequently  introduces  those  which  are 
taken  from  natural  objects  and  sacred  history :  it  abounds 
most  in  metaphors,  allegories,  comparisons,  and  even  in 
copious  and  dilTuse  descriptions.  It  possesses  all  that 
genuine  enthusiasm  which  is  the  natural  attendant  on  in- 
spiration; it  excels  in  the  brightness  of  imagination,  and  in 
Clearness  and  energy  of  diction,  and,  consequently,  rises  to  an 
uncommon  pitch  of  sublimity;  hence,  also,  it  is  often  very 
happy  in  the  expression  and  delineation  of  the  passions, 
though  more  commonly  employed  in  exciting  them.° 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  Balaam's  prophecies 
(which  Bishop  Lowth  ranks  among  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry)  exhibits  a  prophetic  poem 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  It  abounds  in  gay  and  splendid 
imagery,  copied  immediately  from  the  tablet  of  nature;  and 
is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  the  glowing  elegance  of  the  style, 
and  the  form  and  diversity  of  the  figures.  The  translatioh 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales.'' 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, ' 
And  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel ! 

As  sirop.ms  do  they  spread  forth. 

As  gardens  by  the  river  side  ; 
As  sandal-trees  which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 
As  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters. 

There  shall  come  forth  a  man  of  his  seed, 

And  shall  rule  over  many  nations  : 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Gog, 

And  his  kingdom  shalf  be  exalted.' 

(God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt, 
He  is  to  him  as  the  strength  of  a  unicorn.) 
He  shall  devour  the  nations,  his  enemies, 
And  shall  break  their  bones. 
And  pierce  them  through  with  arrows. 

He  lieth  down  as  a  lion, 

He  coucheth  as  a  honcss. 

Who  shall  rouse  him  1  ^ 

Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee. 

And  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee. 

Num.  xxiv.  5—0. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  and  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  present  a  noble  instance 
of  prophetic  poesy,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  tlie  finest  pro- 
ductions of  any  of'^the  Hebrew  bards.9 

2.  Elegiac  Poetry. — Of  this  description  are  several  pas- 
sages in  the  proplietical  books,'"  as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Job," 
and  many  of  David's  psalms  that  were  composed  on  oc- 
casions of  distress  and  mourning:  the  forty-second  psalm  in 
particular  is  in  the  highest  degree  tender  and  plaintive,  and 
IS  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  elegy. 
The  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  (2  Sam. 
i.  17 — 27.)  is  another  most  beautiful  elegy:  but  the  most 
regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scriptures, 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book  entitled  The  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  of  which  we  have  given  a  particular 
analysis,  infra,  Vol.  II.  p.  270. 

5  Bp.  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect.  xviii.  xix.  and  xx. 
■■  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  22-1 — 2CG. 
8  in  the  rendering  of  this  quatrain,  Dr.  Hales  has  followed  the  Septua- 
aint  version,  whicli  he  vindicates  in  a  long  note.    In  our  authorized  trans- 
lation, made  from  the  Masoretic  text,  the  seventh  verse  of  Kum.  xxiv. 
stands  thtis : — 

He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 
And  his  seed  shall  he  in  many  waters ; 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

This  is  confessedly  obscure.— Dr.  Boothroyd,  in  his  New  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  witn  a  slight  departure  from  the  common  rendering,  trans- 
lates the  verse  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Water  shall  flow  from  the  urn  of  Jacob, 
And  his  seed  shall  become  as  many  waters ; 
Their  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  more  highly  exaJted. 

3  The  passages  above  noticed  are  printed  in  Greek  and  English,  divided 
so  as  to  exhibit  their  poetical  structure  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  Dr. 
Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  452—459. 

10  See  Amos  v.  1,  2. 16.  Jer.  ix.  17—22.  Ezek.  xxii.  and  xxxii. 

>«  See  Job  iii.  vi.  vii.  x.  xiv.  xvii.  xix.  xxix.  xxx. 
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3.  DinACTic  PoF.TRY  is  defined  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  be    was   remedied  by  this   artificial   contrivance   in   the   form. 

There  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
twelve^  of  these  poems :  three  of  them  perfectly  alphabeti- 
cal,9  in  which  every  line  is  marked  by  its  initial  letter;  the 
other  nine  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in  which  every  stanza 
only  is  so  distinguished.  Of  tiie  three  former  it  is  to 
bo  remarked,  that  not  only  every  sinjrlc'  line  is  distinguished 
by  its  initial  letter,  but  that  the  whde  poem  is  laid  out  into 
stanzas;  two'"  of  these  poems  each  into  ten  stanzas,  all  of 
two  lines  except  the  two  last  stanzas  in  each,  which  are  of 
three  lines;  in  these  the  sense  and  the  construction  mani- 
festly point  out  the  division  into  stanzas,  and  mark  the  limit 
of  every  stanza.  The  third'-  of  these  perf(K!lly  alphabetical 
poems  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas  of  three  lines:  but  in 
this  the  initial  letter  of  every  stanza  is  also  the  initial  letter 
of  every  line  of  that  stanza:  so  that  both  the  Hues  and  the 
stanzas  are  infallibly  limited.  And  in  all  the  three  poems 
the  pauses  of  the  sentences  coincide  with  the  pauses  of  the 
lines  and  stanzas.  It  is  also  further  to  be  observed  of  these 
three  poems,  that  the  lines,  so  determined  by^the  initial  letters  in 
the  same  poem,  are  remarkably  equal  to  one  another  in  lenglh, 
in  the  number  of  words  nearly,  and,  probably,  in  the  number 
of  syllables;  and  that  the  lines  of  the  same  stanza  have  a 
remarkable  congruity  one  with  another,  in  the  matter  and  the 
form,  in  the  sense  and  the  construction. 

Of  the  other  nine  poems  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in 
which  the  stanzas  only  are  marked  with  initial  letters,  six'Z 
consist  of  stanzas  of  two  lines,  two''  of  stanzas  of  three  lines, 
and  one''  of  stanzas  of  four  lines  :  not  taking  into  the  account 
at  present  some  irregularities,  which  in  all  probability  are  to 
be  imputed  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.  And  these 
stanzas  likewise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  their  dis- 
tinct lines,  the  sense  and  the  construction  plainly  pointing 
out  their  limits:  and  the  lines  have  the  same  congruity  one 
with  another  in  matter  and  form,  as  was  above  observed,  in 
regard  to  the  poems  more  perfectly  alphabetical. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  of  the  three  poems  perfectly 
alphabetical  is,  that  in  two'^  of  them  the  lines  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  third'^  by  about  one  third  part,  or  almost 
half;  and  of  the  other  nine  poems  the  stanzas  only  of  which 
are  alphabetical,  that  three'-'  consist  of  the  longer  lines,  and 
the  six  others  of  the  shorter. 

VIl.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  derives  its  chief  excellence  from  its 
being  dedicated  to  religion.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
elevated,  more  beautiful,  or  more  elegant,  than  the  composi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  bards  ;  in  which  the  sublimity  oi  the 
subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and 
the  dignity  of  the  style.  Compared  with  them,  the  most 
brilliant  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  muses,  who 
often  employed  themselves  on  frivolous  or  very  trifling 
themes,  are  infinitely  inferior  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  The 
Hebrew  poet,  who  worshipped  Jehovah  as  the  sovereign  of 
his  people — who  believed  all  the  laws,  whether  sacred  or 
civil,  which  he  was  bound  to  obey,  to  be  of  divine  enactment 
— and  who  was  taught  that  man  was  dependent  upon  God  for 
every  thin^ — meditated  upon  nothing  but  Jehovah  ;  to  Him 
he  dovoutly  referred  all  things,  and  placed  his  supreme 
delight  in  celebrating  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections. 
If,  however,  we  would  enter  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the* 
sacred  poets,  there  are  two  General  Observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  whenever  we  analyze  or 
examine  the  Songs  of  Sion. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  we  carefully  investigate  their  nature 
and  srenius. 


that  which  delivers  moral  precepts  in  elegant  and  pointed 
verses,  often  illustrated  by  a  comparison  expressed  or  implied, 
similar  to  the  Tvau/t,  or  moral  sentences,  and  adages,  of  the 
ancient  sages.  Of  this  species  of  poetry  the  book  of  Proverbs 
is  the  principal  instance.  To  this  class  may  be  referred  the 
book  of  Kcclesi;istes. 

4.  Of  Lviuc  Poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
acconipanieU  with  music,  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with 
numerous  examples.  iJesides  a  great  number  of  hymns  and 
songs  which  are  dispersed  through  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  ode  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea 
(Kxod.  XV.),  his  prophetic  ode  (Dent,  xxxii.),  the  triumphal 
ode  of  Deborah  (J"dg.  v.),  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.),and 
many  similar  piecs,  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes,  possessing  every  va- 
riety of  form,  and  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyric 
poetry; — somelinK.s  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant; 
sometimes  solemn  and  magnificent ;  and  sometimes  tender, 
soft,  and  pathetic. 

5.  Of  the  Idvj.,  or  short  pastoral  poem,'  the  historical 

fisalma  afford  abundant  instances.  The  seventy-eighth, 
lundred  and  fifth,  hundred  and  sixth,  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth,  and  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalms,  may  be 
adduced  as  singularly  beautiful  specimens  oi  the  sacred  idyl : 
to  which  may  he  added  Isa.  ix.  8. — x.  -1. 

G.  Of  Dramatic  Poetrv,  Bishop  Lowth^  adduces  ex- 
amples in  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  under- 
standing the  term  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  is  usually  received.  Some  critics,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  collection  of  sacred 
idyls :  and  M.  Bauer  is  disposed  to  consider  the  former  book 
as  approximating  nearest  to  the  Mehaina,  that  is,  "  the  as- 
semblies," moral  discourses,  or  conversations  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  poet  Hariri.' 

In  another  part  of  this  work  some  reasons  are  offered  in 
Confirmation  ot  this  conjecture. 

Many  of  the  psalms  (and,  according  to  Bishop  Horsley,' 
by  far  the  greater  part")  are  a  kind  of  dramatic  ode,  consisting 
of  dialogues  between  persons  sustaining  certain  characters.^ 
This  dramatic  or  dialogue  form  admits  of  considerable 
variety.  Its  leading  characteristic,  however,  is  an  alternate 
succession  of  parts,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  alternate 
recitation  by  two  semi-choruses  in  Ine  Jewish  worship. 
Bishop  Jebb  considers  the  sublime  hymn  of  Zacharias  (Luke 
i.  f>7 — 7'.).)  as  a  dramatic  ode  of  this  description ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  remarks  that  Zacharias  must 
have  been  familiar  with  this  character  of  composition,  both 
as  a  pious  and  literate  Jew,  much  conversant  with  the  de- 
votional and  lyric  poetry  of  his  country,  and  also  as  an  offici- 
ating priest,  accustomca  to  bear  his  part  in  the  choral  service 
of  the  temple.  Dr.  J.  has  accordingly  printed  that  hymn  in 
Greek  and  I'^nglish,  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  ode:  and  by 
tliis  mode  of  distribution  has  satisfactorily  elucidated  its  true 
meaning  and  grammatical  construction  in  many  passages, 
which  have  hitherto  in  vain  exercised  the  acumen  of  critics.*^ 

To  the  preceding  species  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  may  add, 

7.  The  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poems.  Bishop  Lowth 
considered  this  form^f  poetry  as  one  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse :  but  this, 
vre  have  seen,^  is  not  the  fact.  It  may  rather  be  viewed  as 
a  subordinate  species,  the  form  of  which  the  bishop  thus 
defines  : — The  acrostic  or  alphabetical  poem  consists  oi  twen- 
ty-two lines,  or  of  twe'^;ty-two  sj'stems  of  lines,  or  periods, 
or  stanzas,  according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  every  line,  or  every  stanza,  begins 
with  each  letter  in  its  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  alphabet;  that 
is,  the  first  line,  or  i\ia\  stanza,  begins  with  n'  {aleph),  the 
second  3  {Ijcth),  and  so  on.  This  was  certainly  intended  for 
the  assistance  of  the  memory,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in 
subjects  of  common  use,  as  maxims  of  morality,  and  forms 
of  devotion ;  which,  being  expressed  in  detached  sentences, 
or  aphorisms  (the  form  in  which  the  saws  of  the  most 
ancient  times  delivered  their  instructions),  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  subject,  the  want  of  connection  in  the  parts, 
and  of  a  regular  train  of  thought  carried  through  the  whole, 

'  Bishop  Lowth  defines  an  idyl  to  be  a  poem  of  moderate  length,  or  a 
uniform  midiile  style,  chiefly  distinguished  for  elegance  and  swceuiess; 
regular  and  clear  as  to  the  plot,  conduct,  and  arrangement. 

^  Lowlh,  Prxloct.  .wiii. — xxxiv. 

'  Bauer,  Hermeneut.  Sacr.  p.  3S6. 

*  Bishop  Horsley's  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  vol.  i. 
pref.  p.  XV. 

»  See  Vol.  II.  p.  238. 

•  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  404—417.  1  See  p.  374.  mpra. 


For,  ns  the  Hebrew  poems,  thoush  various  in  Uieir  kinds,  are  each 
niarltcd  by  a  character  peculiar  lo  itself,  and  by  which  they  arc  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  if  we  have  a  correct  view  of  their  form  and  arrange- 
ment. For  instance,  if  we  wish  critically  to  expound  tlie  Psalms,  we  ought 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Hebrew  ude,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  elegies,  A-c,  and  ascertain  In  what  re- 
spects they  differ  from  the  odes,  elegies,  &c.  of  the  Greek  poets.  In  like 
manner,  when  studying  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  we  should  recollect  that 
the  most  ancient  kind  of  instruction  was  by  means  of  moral  sentences,  in 
which  the  first  principles  of  ancient  philosophy  were  contained;  and,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  gnomic  sentences,  we  should 
investigate  the  principal  characters  of  a  proveVb.  In  the  Isook  of  Job  are 
to  be  observed  the  unity  of  action,  delineation  of  manners,  the  external 
form  and  construction  of  the  poem,  &:c. 


Psal.  XXV.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxJv.  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31.  Lam.i 


11.  m.  IV. 
9  Psal.  cxi.  cxii.  Lament,  iii. 
»■>  Psal.  cxi.  cxii. 

'»  Psal.  xiT.  xxxiv.  cxix.  cxIv.-Prov.  xixi.  Lam.  iv. 
"  I^m.  i.  ii.  »«  Psal.  zxxvii. 

le  Lament,  iii. 


'«  Lament,  iii. 


'«  Psal.  cxi.  ciii. 
11  Lament,  i.  ii.  iv. 
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2.  Further,  in  interpreting  the  compositions  of  the  Hebrew 
bards,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  objects  of  ow  atten- 
tion are  the  productions  of  poets,  and  of  oriental  poets  in 
particular. 

It  is  thereforp  necessary  that  we  sliouM  be  acquainted  with  the  country 
in  wliich  the  poet  lived,  its  situation  and  peculiarities,  and  ulso  with  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  idiom  ol  the  language.  Oriental  portry 
abounds  with  strong  expressions,  bold  metaphors,  glowing  sentiments,  and 
animated  descriinions,  p^)rtrayefl  in  the  most  lively  colours.  Hence  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  poets  are  neither  to  be  understood  in  too  la.ta  sense, 
nor  to  be  interpreted  too  literally.  In  the  comparisons  introduced  by  them, 
the  point  of  resemblance  between  the  object  of  comparison,  and  llie  thing 


with  which  it  is  compared,  should  be  examined,  but  not  ^'trained  too  far: 
and  the  lorce  of  the  jiersonifications,  allegories,  or  other  figures  that  may 
be  introduced,  should  be  fully  considc-rid.  Above  ail,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  as  the  sacred  poets  lived  in  the  East,  ttieir  ideas  and  manners 
were  totally  diflerent  from  ours,  ^id,  conscquesiily,  arc  not  to  be  considered 
according  to  ouiniodcs  of  thinking.  From  inalteniion  to  this  circumstance, 
the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse  have  neither  been  correctly  under- 
stood, nor  their  beauties  duly  felt  and  appreciated. 

The  reader  will  find  some  hints  for  the  special  study  of  the 
book  of  Psalms,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  214,  245.,  and  also  a  copioua 
analysis  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  observations  f5r  the  bettor 
understanding  of  it,  in  pp.  235,  23G.  of  the  same  volume. 
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SECTION  I. 


GENERAL  0BSERVATI0\3  ON  THE  SPIRITUAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES, 


It  has  been  a  favourite  notion  with  some  divines,  that  the 
mystical  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  had  its 
first  origin  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thence  adopted  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  when  arguing  with  the  .Tews :  and 
tliat  from  them  it  was  received  by  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The 
inference  deduced  by  many  of  these  eminently  learned  men 
is,  that  no  such  interpretation  is  admissible:  while  other 
comrhentators  and  critics  have  exaggerated  and  carried  it  to 
tlie  extreme.  But,  if  the  argument  against  a  thing  from  the 
possibility  of  its  being  abused  be  inadmissible  in  questions 
of  a  secular  nature,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Writings.  All  our  ideas  are  admitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  refer  in 
the  first  place  to  external  objects :  but  no  sooner  are  we  con- 
vinced that  we  possess  an  immaterial  soul  or  spirit,  than  we 
find  occasion  for  other  terms,  or,  for  want  of  these,  another 
application  of  the  same  terms  to  a  different  class  of  objects ; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  figurative  and 
spiritual  interpretation.  Now,  the  object  of  revelation  being 
to  make  knov.n  things  which  " eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive," 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  human  mind  should  be 
capable  of  apprehending  them,  but  through  the  medium  of 
figurative  language  or  mystical  representations. 

"  The  foundation  of  religion  and  virtue  being  laid  in  the 
mind  and  heart,  the  secret  dispositions  and  geniyne  acts  of 
which  are  invisible,  and  known  only  to  a  man's  self;  there- 
fore the  powers  and  operations  of  the  mind  can  only  be 
expressed  in  figurative  terms  and  external  symbols.  The 
motives  also  and  inducements  to  practice  are  spiritual,  such 
as  affect  men  in  a  way  of  moral  influence,  and  not  of  natural 
efliciency ;  the  principal  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  consi- 
deration of  a  future  state ;  and,  consequently,  these  likewise 
must  be  represented  by  allegories  and  similitudes,  taken  from 
things  most  known  and  familiar  here.  And  thus  we  find  in 
Scripture  the  state  of  religion  illustrated  by  all  the  beautiful 
images  we  can  conceive ;  in  which  natural  unity,  order,  and 
harmony  consist,  as  regulated  by  the  strictest  and  most 
exact  rules  of  discipline,  taken  from  those  observed  in  the 
best  ordered  temporal  government.  In  the  interpretation  of 
places,  in  which  any  of  these  images  are  contained,  the 
principal  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  figurative  or  spiritual,  and 
not  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  w^ords.  From  not  attending  to 
which,  have  arisen  absurd  doctrines  and  inferences,  which 
weak  men  have  endeavoured  to  establish  as  Scripture  truths ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  method  of  explication,  the  things  are 
plain  and  easy  to  every  one's  capacity,  make  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  their  practice.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  with  relation 
to  the  external  form  of  religious  worship ;  every  one  of  which 
lyas  intended  to  show  the  obligation  or  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  some  moral  duty,  and  was  esteemed  of  no  further  use 

»  The  present  chapter  is  abridged  from  Rambach's  Institutiones  Herme- 
lieuticae  sacrae,  pp.  67 — 82.  compared  with  his  "Comraentatio  Uermeneu- 
tica  do  Sensus  Mystici  Criteriis  ex  genuinis  principiis  dcducla,  ncccssa- 
riisquc  cauielis  circumacripta."  8vo.  Jense,  1728. 


than  as  it  produced  that  effect.  And  the  same  may  be 
applied  to  tne  rewards  and  punishments  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  regard  a  future  state.  The 
rewards  are  set  forth  by  those  things,  in  which  the  generality 
of  men  take  their  greatest  delight,  and  place  their  highest 
satisfaction  in  this  nfe ;  and  the  punishments  are  such  as  are 
inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  the  worst  of  malefactors;  but 
they  can  neither  of  them  be  understood  in  the  siric/li/  literal 
sense,  but  only  by  way  of  analogy,  and  corresponding  in  the 
general  nature  and  intention  ol  the  thing,  though  very  dif- 
ferent in  kind. "2 

But  independently  of  the  able  argument  apriori,  here  cited, 
in  favour  of  the  mediate,  mystical,  or  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  unless  such  interpretation  be  admitted,  we 
cannot  avoid  one  of  two  great  difKculties :  for,  either  we  must 
assert  that  the  multitude  of  applications,  made  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  are  fancHui  and  unauthorized,  and  wholly  inadc/- 
quate  to  prove  the  points  for  which  they  are  quoted ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  believe  that  the  obvious  and  natural . 
sense  of  such  passages  was  never  intended,  and  that  it  was  a 
mere  illusion.  The  Chi-istian  will  not  assent  to  the  former 
of  these  positions ;  the  philosuplier  and  the  critic  will  not 
readily  assent  to  the  latter.^  It  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  this  mediate,  or  mj'stical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture is  confined  to  the  New  Testament  exclusively;  we  have, 
however,  clear  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  some  of  tlie  sacred 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few  instances  will  suf- 
fice to  prove  its  existence. 

1.  In  Exod.  xxviii.  38.  Moses  says,  that  the  diadem  or  plate 
of  gold,  worn  upon  certain  solemn  festivals  upon  the  high  priest's 
forehead,  signified  that  he  bore  in  a  vicarious  and  typical  manner 
the  sin  of  the  holy  things,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  imper-  • 
fection  of  the  Hebrew  ollerings  and  sacrifices. 

2.  In  Lev.  xxvi.  41.  and  Deut.  x.  Iff  and  xxx.  6.,  he  men- 
tions the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  which  was  signified  by  the 
circumcision  of  the  flesh.  (Compare  Jer.  iv.  4.  vi.  10,  and  ix. 
25,  26.  whh  Exod.  vi.  12.  30.) 

3.  Further,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  explains  the  histori- 
cal  and  typical  import  of  all  their  great  festivals. 

Tints,  in  Exod.  xiii.  13.  and  Num.  iii.  12,  1-3.  ii — 51.  and  x^nii.  14— IG.,  ha 
shows  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  redemption  of  their  first-born  sons,  viz. 
that  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews  were  preserved  while  Egypt  groaned 
beneath  the  plague  inllicted  by  divine  vengeance,  and  that  the  first-bom 
sons  were  formerly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood;  which  being  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  first-born  sons  were  exchanged  for 
the  Levitcs,  and  were  thenceforth  to  be  redeemed.  The  whole  of  the 
sacrificial  law  showed  that  the  bloody  sacrifices  juorally  signified  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  person  for  or  by  whom  they  were  offered  ;  and  that  the 
other  sacred  rites  of  the  Hebrews  should  have  a  symbolical  or  spiritual 
import  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  recollects  the  frequent  use  of 
symbols  which  obtained  in  Egypt,  from  which  country  Moses  brought  out 
the  Hebrews. 

The  precepts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  concerning 
the  sacraments  plainly  intimate  that  those  very  sacred  rites 
were  then  about  to  receive  their  real  accomplishment,  ana 
their  symbolical  or  spiritual  meaning  is  explamed. 

■  o  Dr.  .lohn  Clarke's  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  the  folio  coU'.v. 
tion  of  Boyle's  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
*  See  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  580.  first  edition. 
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1,  See,  for  instance,  Rom.  vi.  3 — 1 1.  Col.  u.  12.  I  Cor.  vi.  11. 
xi.  23 — 27.  Eph.  v.  26.  and  Tit.  iii.  .').  In  which  last  passage 
baptism  (by  immersion  in  water  probalily)  is  said  to  signify  not 
only  the  moral  ablution  of  sin,  but  also  the  death  and  burial  of 
guilty  man,  and  (by  his  cnicrsion  from  the  water)  his  resurrec- 
tion to  a  pious  and  virtuous  life ;  in  other  words,  our  death  unto 
sin,  and  our  ol)liq;ation  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  The  spiritual 
import  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  self-evident. 

2.  Lastly,  since  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  some 
histories,  whi<'h  in  themselves  convey  no  peculiar  meaning,  must 
ne  interpreted  allegorically  or  mystically  (as  Gal.  iv.  22 — 24.), 
and  that  persons  and  things  are  there  evidently  types  and  em- 
blems of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  its  divine  founder,  as  in 
'Matt.  xii.  40.  John  iii.  14,  1.5.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  and  Hcl>.  vii.  2,  3. 
it  is  plain  that  the  mystical  sense  ought  to  be  followed  in  the 
histories  and  prophecies'  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in 
such  passages  as  are  referred  to  by  the  iusjjired  writers  of  the 
New  Te.slauient ;  who  having  given  us  the  key  by  which  to 
unlock  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  we  not  only  may  but 
ought  cautiously  and  diliffenlly  to  make  use  of  it. 

Where  the  inspired  writers  themselves  direct  us  to  such  an 
interpretation,  wlicn  otherwise  we  mij^ht  not  perceive  its 
necessity,  then  we  have  an  absolute  auUturity  for  the  exposi- 
tion, which  supersedes  our  own  conjectures,  and  we  are  not 
only  safe  in  abidinjj  by  that  authority,  but  should  be  unwar- 
ranted in  rejeclingit. 


SECTION  II. 

CANONS   FOB  THE   SPIRITUAL  INTERPRETATION   OF  SCRIPTURE. 

The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  "  like  all  other 
good  thinors,  is  liable  to  abuse ;  and  that  it  hath  been  actually 
abused,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  days,  cannot  be  denied. 
He,  who  shall  go  about  to  apply,  in  this  way,  any  passage, 
before  he  hath  attained  its  literal  meaning,  may  say  in  itself 
what  is  pious  and  true,  but  foreign  to  the  text  from  which  he 
endeavoureth  to  deduce  it.  St.  Jerome,  it  is  well  known, 
when  grown  older  and  wiser,  lamented  that,  in  the  fervours 
of  a  youthful  fancy,  he  had  spiritualized  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah,  before  he  understood  it.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that 
a  due  attention  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  the  Psalms  would 
have  pared  off  many  unseemly  excrescences,  which  now 
deform  the  commentaries  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  fathers 
upon  them.  But  these  and  other  concessions  of  the  same 
kind  being  made,  as  they  are  made  ver}'  freely,  men  of  sense 
will  consider,  that  a  principle  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  has  been  abused ;  since  human  eiTors  can  never 
invalidate  the  truths  of  God.''''^ 

The  literal  sense,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is,  undoubt- 
edly, first  in  point  o{  nature  as  well  as  in  order  of  significa- 
tion ;  and  consequently,  when  investigating  the  meaning  of 
any  passage,  this  must  be  ascertained  before  we  proceed  to 
Search  out  its  mystical  import :  but  the  true  and  genuine 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense  excels  the  literal  in  dignitjj,  tlie 
latter  being  only  the  medium  of  conveying  the  former,  which 
Is  more  evidently  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  instance, 
in  Num.  xxi.  8,  9.  compared  with  .John  iii.  11.  the  brazen 
serpent  is  said  to  have  been  lifted  up,  in  order  to  signify  the 
lifting  up  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  and, 
oonseiiuently,  that  the  type  might  serve  to  designate  the 
antitype.3 

Though  the  true  spiritual  sense  of  a  text  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  most  highly  esteemed,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are 
to  look  for  It  in  every  passage  of  Scripture ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  that  spiritual  interpretations  are  to  be 
rejected,  although  they  should  not  be  clearly  expressed.  It 
may  be  considered  as  an  axiom  in  sacred  hermeneutics,  that 

the    SPIRITUAL    MEANING    OF   A    PASSAGE    IS    tllCrC   only   TO    BE 

I  On  the  Double  Sense  of  Propliecy,  see  pp.  390,  391.  infra. 

4  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalins,  vol.  i.  Preface.  (.Works, 
it. p. X.)  "The  imnortance,  then,  of  fisurative  ajid  mystical  interpretation 
can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  The  entire  neglect  of  it  must,  in  many 
Itases,  greatly  vitiate  expositions,  however  otherwise  valuable  for  their  eru- 
dition and  judgment.  In  exnlainin>;  the  prophetical  writings  and  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  this  defect  will  be  most  striking ;  since,  in  consequence  of  it, 
not  only  the  spirit  and  force  of  many  passages  wiH  almost  wholly  evaporate, 
but  erroneous  conceptions  may  be  formed  of  their  real  purport  and  inten- 
tion." Bp.  Vanmilderl's  Baitipton  Lectures,  p.  240.  Rainbach  has  adduced 
several  instances,  which  strongly  confirm  these  solidobservations,  Instilut. 
Berra.  Sacr.  p.  SI. 

*  Rainbach,  lostitutiuncs  IlermenentJcce  Sacrae,  p.  72. 
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SOUGHT,  WHERE    IT   IS   EVIDENT,  FROM  Certain  CRITERIA,  THAT 
SUCH  MEA.NING  WAS  DESIGNED  BY  THE  HoLY  SpiKlT. 

The  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
latent  s})iritual  meaning  in  any  passage  of  Scripture,  are  two 
i'old  :  either  they  are  seated  in  the  text  itself,  or  they  are  to  be 
found  in  some  other  passages. 

I.  Where  the  criteria  are  seated  in  the  text,  vestiges  of  a  spi- 
ritual meaning  are  discernible,  when  things,  which  are  affirmed 
concerning  the  person  or  thing  immediately  treated  of,  are  so 
august  and  illustrious  that  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  applied 
to  it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words. 

'i'he  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  truth :  there  is  nothing  super- 
fluous, nothing  deficient  in  it.  The  writings  of  the  prophets, 
csjiccially  those  of  Isaiah,  abound  with  instances  of  this  kind. 
Thus,  in  the  14th,  40th,  41st,  and  49th  chapters  of  that  evangeli- 
cal prophet,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
is  announced  in  the  most  lofty  and  magnificent  terms.  He 
describes  their  way  as  levelled  before  them,  valleys  filled  up, 
mountains  reduced  to  plains,  cedars  and  other  shady  trees,  and 
fragrant  herbs,  as  springing  up  to  refresh  them  on  their  journey, 
and  declares  that  they  shall  suffer  neither  hunger  nor  thirst 
(luring  their  return.  1'he  Jews,  thus  restored  to  their  native 
land,  he  represents  as  a  holy  people,  chosen  b|kIchovah,  cleansed 
from  all  iniquity,  and  taught  by  God  himself,  9r  &c.  Now,  when 
we  compare  this  description  with  the  accounts  actually  given  of 
their  return  to  Palestine,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  tlo  not  find 
any  thing  corresponding  with  the  events  predicted  by  Isaiah: 
neither  do  they  represent  the  manners  of  the  people  as  reformed, 
agreeably  to  the  prophet's  statement.  On  the  contrary,  their 
profligacy  is  frequently  reproved  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the 
most  pointed  terms,  as  well  as  by  the  prophet  Haggai.  In  this 
description,  therefore,  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  we  must 
look  beyond  it  to  that  infinitely  higher  deliverance,  which  in  the 
fulness  of  time  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ :  "  who  by 
himself  once  offered,  hath  thereby  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  and  thus  "  hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers." 

We  proceed  to  show  in  what  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

II.  IVhere  the  spiritual  meaning  of  a  text  is  latent,  the  Holy 
Spirit  (under  whose  direction  the  sacred  penmen  wrote)  some- 
times clearly  and  expressly  asserts  that  one  thing  or  person  was 
divinely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  a  figure  or  symbol  of 
another  thing  or  person  :  in  which  case  the  indisputable  tes- 
timony OF  eternal  truth  removes  and  cuts  off  every  ground 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psalm  ex.  4.  with  Heb.  vii.  1.  we 
shall  find  that  J\Ielchisedec  was  a  type  of  Messiah,  the  great  high- 
priest  and  king.  So  Ifagar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches.  (Gal.  iv.  22 — 24.)  Jonah  was  a  type 
of  Christ's  resurrection  (Matt.  xii.  '40.)  :  the  manna,  of  Christ 
himself,  and  of  his  heavenly  doctrine.  (John  vi.  32.)  The  rock 
in  the  wilderness,  whence  water  issued  on  being  struck  by  Moses, 
represented  Christ  to  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4.)  ;  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  high-priest  into  the  hely  of  holies,  on  the  day  of 
expiation,  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  is  expressly  stated  by 
Saint  Paul  to  have  prefigured  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  presence  of  God,  with  his  own  blood.  (Heb.  Lx.  7 — 20.) 

III.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mystical  sense  is  intimated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  obscure  manner ,-  and  without  excluding 
the  practice  of  sober  and  pious  meditation,  we  are  led  by  various 
intimations  (tohich  require  very  diligent  observation  and  study') 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  meaning.  2'nis 
chiefiy  occurs  in  the  following  cases. 

1.  When  the  antitype  is  proposed  under  figurative  namet 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Thus,  in  I  Cor.  v.  7.  Christ  is  called  the  Paschal  Lamb : — in  1  Cor.  rv.  45. 
he  is  called  the  last  Adam  ;  the  first  Arlaui,  therefore,  was  in  some  respect 
a  type  or  figure  of  Christ,  who  in  Ezekiel  Jtxxiv.  23.  is  further  called  David. 
In  like  manner,  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  is  mentioned  under  the  appcllap 
tions  of  Sodom,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  in  Rev.  xi.  S.  and  xvi.  19. 

2.  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  -words  and  phrases,  the 
Scripture  refers  one  thing  to  another  ;  or,  -when  the  arguments 
of  the  inspired  -writers  eitlier  plainly  intimate  it  to  have  a  spi- 
ritual meaning,  or  -when  such  meaning  is  tacitly  implied. 

(1.)  Thus,  fromlsa.  ix.  4.,  which  alludes  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Gideon 
(Judges  vii.  22.),  we  learn  that  this  represents  the  victory  which  Christ 
should  obtain  by  tlie  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  Vitringa  has  largely  shown 
on  this  passage. 

(2.)  So,  when  St.  Paul  is  arguinj  against  the  Jews  from  the  tvpes  of  Sarah, 
Hagar,  Mclcbisedec,  6c.c.  be  supposes  tbat  in  these  memorable  Old  Testa- 
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ment  personages  there  were  some  things  in  wliici)  Christ  ami  hi.«  mystical 
body  the  church  were  (iclineated,  and  lliat  those  thinjs  wcr<?  adniilipd  by 
his  opponents:  othrjrwise  liis  arsuinont  would  be  inconclusive.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  I.'^aac,  and  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  TestawienI,  of 
whom  there  is  no  typical  or  spiritual  signification  given  in  I  he  Scriptures, 
in  express  terms,  were  types  of  Christ  in  many  things  that  happened  to 
them,  or  were  performed  by  them.  In  like  manner,  St.  Paul  shows  (1  Cor. 
ix.  9.  10.)  that  the  precept  in  Deut.  xxv.  4.  relative  to  the  mtizxhns!  of  oxen, 
has  a  higher  spiritual  meaning  than  is  suggested  by  the  mere  letter  of  the 
command. 

Such  are  the  most  important  criteria,  hy  which  to  ascertain 
whether  a  passage  may  require  a  spiritual  interpretation,  or 
not.  But  although  these  rules  will  afford  es.sential  assistance 
in  enabling  us  to  determine  this  point,  it  is  another  and  equally 
important  question,  in  what  manner  that  interpretation  is  to 
be  regulated. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  topic,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  general  principles  already  laid  down,'  with 
respect  to  the  figurative  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  tTie 
Scriptures,  are  applicable  to  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
Sacred  Writings.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  all  mystical 
or  spiritual  interpretations  must  be  such  as  really  illustrate, 
not  obscure  or  perplex  the  subject.  Agreeably  to  the  sound 
maxim  adopted  by  divines,  they  must  not  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  articles  of  faith,  but  must  be  offered  only  to  explain 
or  confirm  what  jfc  elsewhere  more  clearly  revealed  ;2  and 
above  all,  they  nBret  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatever  be 
sought  after  in  matters  of  little  moment. 

In  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture,  there  are  two 
extremes  to  be  avoided,  viz.  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  do  not 
restrict  such  interpretation  within  too  narrow  limits;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  do  not  seek  for  mystical  meanings  in 
every  passage,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  literal  and  common 
sense,  when  that  sense  is  sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible. 
The  latter  of  these  two  extremes  is  that  to  which  inen  have 
in  every  age  been  most  liable.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
instances  of  it  in  the  more  ancient  Jewish  doctors,  especially 
in  Philo,  and  among  many  of  the  fathers,  as  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  others,  and  particularly  in  Origen,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  derived  his  system  of  allegorizing  the  Sacred 
Writings  from  the  school  of  Plato.  Nor  are  modern  expo- 
sitors altogether  free  from  these  extravagancies.^ 

«  See  Chapter  I.  Sections  I.  III.  and  IV.  pp.  3,'55— 3.58.  and  3G1— 366.  supra. 

*  "  Est  regula  theologorum,  seiistcm  mi/sticicm  non  esse  argumenlati- 
inim,  hoc  est,  non  snppcdifare  firma  ac  solida  aritumenta,  quibus  dogmata 
fidei  insedifieentur."     Ilambach,  Inst.  Ilerm.  Sacr.  pp.  72,  73. 

>  Thus,  Cocceius  represented  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  mirror,  which  held  forth  an  accurate  view  of  the  transactions  and 
events  that  wore  to  happen  in  the  church  under  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation, to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  further  affirmed,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancient  prophecies  foretold  Christ's  ministry  and  medi- 
ation, together  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not 
only  under  the  figure  of  persons  and  transactions,  but  in  a  literal  manner, 
and  by  the  sense  of  the  words  used  in  these  predictions.  And  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation  that  the  words  and  phrases 
of  Scripture  are  to  be  understood  in  every  .sknse  of  which,  they  are  suscepti- 
ble: or,  in  other  words,  that  they  signify  in  effect  every  thins;  which  they 
can  signify.  (Mosheim's  EcclesiasticaVlIistory,  vol.  v.  p.  300.  el  seq.  edit. 
1808.)  These  ojiinions  have  not  be%n  without  their  advocates  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  if  our  limits  permitted,  we  could  adduce  numerous  instances  of 
evident  misinterpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  adoption  of  them :  one  or  two,  however,  must  suffice.  Thus,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  or  Moral  Laic,  as  they  arc  usually  termed,  which 
the  most  pious  and  learned  men  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  church  have 
con.sidored  to  be  rules  or  precepts  for  regulating  the  manners  or  conduct 
of  men,  botii  towards  God  and  towards  one  another,  have  been  referred  to 
Jesus  Christ,  under  the  mistaken  idea  tliat  tliey  wjoy  be  read  with  a  new 
interest  by  believers !  (See  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Connnandments  on 
the  above  principle,  if  such  a  perversion  of  sense  and  reason  may  be  so 
called,  in  the  Bible  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1.3,  14.)  In  like  manner  the  first 
psalm,  which,  it  is  generally  admitted,  describes  the  respective  happiness 
and  misery  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked,  according  to  the  Cocceian  hypo- 
thesis,  has  been  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom  alone  all  the 
eharacters  of  goodness  are  made  to  centre,  without  any  reference  to  its 
moral  import!  An  ordinary  reader,  who  peruses  Isa.  iv.  1.,  would  natu- 
rally suppose  tli«t  the  prophet  was  predicting  the  calamities  that  should 
befall  the  impeuitently  wicked  Jews,  previously  to  the  Habylonissh  capti- 
vity ;  which  calamities  he  represents  to  be  so  great  that  seven  women  shall 
take  hold  of  one  man,  that  is,  use  importunity  to  be  married,  and  that  upon 
the  hard  and  unusual  conditions  of  maintaining  themselves.  But  this  sim- 
ple and  literal  meaning  of  the  passage,  agreeably  to  the  rule  that  the  words 
of  Scripture  signify  every  thing  whicli  they  can  signify,  has  been  distorted 
beyond  measure ;  and,  because  in  tlie  subsequent  verses  of  this  chapter 
the  prophet  makes  a  transition  to  evangelical  times,  this  first  verse  has  been 
iiiade  to  mean  the  rapid  conversion  of  mankind  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  the 
seven  womena.re.  the  converted  persons,  and  the  one  man  is  Jesns  Christ ' 
A  simple  reference  to  the  context  a7id  subject-matter  of  the  prophecy  would 
have  shown  that  thisversoproperly  belonccd  to  the  third  chapter,  and  had 
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Cocceian  hypothesis  to  the  utmost  bounds.  According  to  his  scheme  the 
incest  of  Lot  and  his  daughters  was  permitted,  only  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
salvation  which  the  world  was  afterwards  to  receive  from  Jesus  Christ  •  and 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  signifies  the  same  thing  as  Je-tu^  the  son  of  Mom  ' '  ' 
Kanne's  Christus  im  Alton  Tesl.ament,  that  is,  Christ  in  the  Old  testament 
or  Inquiries  concerning  the  Aduinbrations  and  Delineations  of  the  Messiah. 
Nurnberg,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo.  (Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Morale,  et  de  Cri- 
wquo  Sacree,  published  at  Niemes,  tome  i.  pp.  159,  160  ) 


In  these  strictures,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  not  be 
charged  with  improperly  censuring  "  that  fair  and  sober 
accommodation  of  the  historical  and  parabolical  parts  to 
present  times  and  circumstances,  or  to  the  elucidation  of 
either  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God  ;"  and  which  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  illustrate  in  the  preceding  criteria  for  ascertaining  the 
mystical  or  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  an 
accommodation,  it  is  justly  remarked,  is  perfectly  allowable, 
and  may  be  highly  useful;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  "Let  every  truly  pious  man,  however,  be  aware 
of  the  danger  of  extending  this  principle  beyond  its  natural 
and  obvious  application ;  lest  he  should  wander  himself,  and 
lead  others  also  astray  from  that  clearly  traced  and  well- « 
beaten  path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  even  '  a  wayfaring 
man  though  a  fool  should  not  err.'  Let  no  temptations, 
which  vanity,  a  desire  of  popularity,  or  the  more  specious, 
but  equally  fallacious,  plea  of  usefulness  may  present,  seduce 
him  from  Kis  tried  way.  On  the  contrary,  let  nim  adhere  with 
jealous  care  to  the  plain  and  unforced  dictates  of  the  word  of 
God ;  lest,  by  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
he  should  inadvertently  contribute  to  the  adulteration  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  consequent  injury  which  must  thence 
arise  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  his  fellow-creatures."* 

IV.  Application  of  the  preceding  principles  to  the  spi- 
ritual interpretation  of  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Although  (as  we  have  already  observed)  the  design  of  mi- 
racles"*  is  to  mark  the  divine  interposition,  yet,  when  perusing 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  we  are  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  concealed 
under  them,  and  especially  under  the  miracles  performed  by 
our  Saviour.  "  All  his  miracles,"  indeed,  "were  undoubtedly 
so  many  testimonies  that  he  was  sent  from  God :  but  they 
were  much  more  than  this,  for  they  were  all  of  such  a 
kind,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  spiritual  state  of  man,  and  the  great  work 
of  his  salvation."  They  were  significant  emblems  of  his 
designs,  and  figures  aptly  representing  the  benefits  to  be 
conferred  by  him  upon  mankind,  and  had  in  them  a  spiritual 
sense. 

Thus,  he  cast  out  evil  spirits,  who,  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and  to 
possess  many  persons.  By  this  act  he  showed  that  he  came  to 
destroy  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foretell  that,  where- 
soever his  doctrine  should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be 
put  to  flight. — He  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  a  miracle  well  suiting 
him  who  brought  immortality  to  light,  and  taught  truth  to  an 
ignorant  world.  Lucem  caliganti  reddidit  mnndo,  applied  by 
Quintus  (^urtius  to  a  Roman  emperor,  can  be  strictly  applied  to 
Christ,  and  to  him  alone.  No  prophet  ever  did  this  miracle  before 
him,  as  none  ever  made  the  religious  discoveries  which  he  made. 
Our  Saviour  himself  leads  us  to  this  observation,  and  sets  his 
miracle  in  the  same  view,  saying,  upon  that  occasion,  /  am  the 
light  of  the  luorld ;  I  am  come  into  this  -world,  that  they  -which 
see  not  might  see.  He  cured  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  the 
lame,  and  the  infirm,  and  cleansed  the  lepers,  and  healed  all 
manner  of  sicknesses,  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the 
physician  of  souls,  which  have  their  diseases  corresponding  in 
some  manner  to  those  of  the  body,  and  are  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
impotent,  and  paralytic,  and  leprous  in  the  spiritual  sense. — He 
fed  the  hungry  multitudes  by  a  miracle,  which  aptly  represented 
his  heavenly  doctrine,  and  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  poor,  and 
which  he  himself  so  explains,  saying, — I  am  the  livifig  breaa  i 
ivhich  came  do-ivn  from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  V 
he  shall  live  for  ever. — He  raised  the  dead,  a  miracle  peculiarly  ' 
suiting  him,  who  at  the  last  day  should  call  forth  all  mankind  to 
appear  before  him  ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  raised  Lazarus  he 
uttered  those  majestic  words:  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  -were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live. — He  performed  some  miracles  upon  persons  who  were  not 
of  his  own  nation,  and  it  was  ordered  by   Divine  Providence, 

«  Christian  Observer  for  1805,  vol.  iv.  p.  133.  The  two  preceding  pages  ;i 
of  this  journal  contain  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  evils  of  spirituali- 
zing the  Sacred  Writings  too  much.  The  same  topic  is  also  further  noticed 
in  volume  xvi.  for  1817,  p.  319.  et  seg.  Many  important  observations  on  the 
history  and  abuses  of  spiritual  interpretation  will  be  found  in  the  late  Rev. 
.7.  J.  Conybearc'sBampton  Lectures  for  1824.  The  whole  of  Bishop  Home's 
Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  equally  worthy  of  perusal  for 
its  excellent  observations  on  the  same  question.  The  misapplication  and 
abuse  of  spiritual  interpretation  are  also  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Vanmil* 
dert,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  241.  et  seq. 

'  The  nature  and  evidence  of  miracleo  are  discussed  in  this  voIuffle«  i 
pp.  93-119.  A 
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that  these  persons,  as  the  centurion,  the  Syrophocnician  woman, 
the  Samaritan  loper,  should  show  a  g^rcater  degree  of  faith  and 
of  gratitude  than  the  Jews  to  whom  the  same  favours  were 
granted.  This  was  an  indication  that  the  Gospel  would  he 
more  readily  received  hy  the  Gentiles  than  by  the  Jews,  and  this 
our  Saviour  intimates,  saying  when  he  had  commended  the 
centurion's  faith,  JSfany  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  -with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kinffdom  of  heaven  ;  but 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  utter  darkness. 
It  were  easy  to  adduce  other  instances,  hut  the  preceding 
will  suffice  to  establish  the  rule,  especially  as  the  spiritual 
import  of  the  (/hristian  miracles  is  particularly  considered  by 
every  writer  that  has  expressly  illustrated  them,  but  by  no 
one  with  more  sobriety  than  by  Dr.  Jortin,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding  illustrations.' 


SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    TYPES. 

I.  JS/'ature  of  a  type. — II.  Different  species  of  types. — \.  Legal 
types. — 2.  Prophetical  types. — 3.  Historical  types. — III.  Rules 
for  the  interpretation  of  types. — IV.  Remarks  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  symbols. 

I.  A  Type,  in  its  primary  and  literaf  meaning,  simply 
denotes  a  rough  draugnt,  or  less  accurate  model,  from  wliicn 
a  more  perfect  image  is  made  ;  but,  in  the  sacred  or  theolo- 
gical sense  of  the  term,  a  type  may  be  defined  to  be  a  symbol 
of  something  future  and  distant,  or  an  example  prepared  and 
evidently  designed  by  God  to  prefigure  that  future  thing. 
What  is  thus  prefigured  is  called  the  antitype.^ 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  a  type  is  its  adumbration  of 

THE  THING  TYPIFIED. 

(3nc  thing  may  adumbrate  another, — either  in  something  which 
it  has  in  common  with  the  other ;  as  the  Jewish  victims  by  their 
death  represented  Christ,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  die 
for  mankind, — or  in  a  symbol  of  some  property  possessed  by  the 
other ;  as  the  images  of  the  cherubim,  placed  in  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  the  tcmjjle,  beautifully  represented  the  celerity  of  the 
angels  of  heaven,  not  indeed  by  any  celerity  of  their  own,  but  by 
wings  of  curious  contrivance,  which  exhibited  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  swiftness, — or  in  any  other  way,  in  which  the  thing 
representing  can  be  compared  with  the  thing  represented ;  as 
Mclchisedec  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  represented  Jesus 
Christ  our  priest.  For  though  Melchiscdec  was  not  an  eternal 
priest,  yet  the  sacred  writers  have  attributed  to  him  a  slender  and 
shadowy  appearance  of  eternity,  by  not  mentioning  the  genea- 
logy of  the  parents,  the  birth  or  death  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  as 
they  commonly  do  in  the  case  of  other  eminent  persons,  but 
dnder  the  divine  direction  concealing  all  these  particulars. 

2.  The  next  requisite  to  constitute  a  type  is,  that  it  be 

PREPARED  AND  DESIGNED  BY  GoD  TO  REPRESENT  ITS  ANTITYPE.^ 

This  forms  the  distinction  between  a  type  and  a  simile  ;  for 
many  things  are  compared  to  others,  which  they  were  not  made 
to  resemble,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  them.  For,  though 
it  is  said  that  "  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass"  (1  Pet.  i.  24.),  no  one  can  consider  the  tenuity 
of  grass  as  a  type  of  human  weakness,  or  the  flower  of  grass  as 
a  type  of  human  glory.  The  same  remark  must  be  applied  also 
to  a  metaphor,  or  that  species  of  simile  in  which  one  thing  is 
called  by  the  name  of  another  ;  for,  though  Herod  from  his  cun- 
ning is  called  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  Judah  for  his  courage 
a  lion^s  whelp  (Gen.  xUx.  9.),  yet  no  one  supposes  foxes  to  be 
types  of  Herod,  or  young  lions  types  of  Judah. 

3.  Our  definition  of  a  type  includes  also,  that  the  object 

REPRESENTED  BY  IT  IS  SOMETHING  FUTURE. 

>  See  Dr.  .lortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  267—275. 
(2d  edit.)  See  also  Ur.  Doikl's  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Dr.  Collyer's  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles. 

a  OutraiQ  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  or  p.  21.").  of  Mr.  Allen's  accurate 
translation.  This  work  is  of  singular  value  to  the  divinity  student ;  as  af- 
fording, in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  one  of  the  most  masterly  vin- 
dications of  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  that  ever  was  published. 

»  "It  is  essential,"  observes Bp.  Vanmildert,  "to  a  type,  in  the  scriptural 
acceptation  of  tne  term,  that  there  should  be  a  competent  evidence  of  the 
divine  intention  in  the  corre.spondence  between  it  and  the  antitype, — a 
matter  not  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  expositor  to  discover,  but  resting 
on  some  solid  proof  from  Scripture  itseltj  that  this  was  really  the  case." 
Batnpton  Lectures,  p.  239. 


Those  institutions  of  Moses,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of 
types,  are  called  "a  shadow  of  things  to  come"  (Col.  ii.  17.)  ; 
and  those  things  which  happened  unto  the  fathers  for  types  are 
said  to  have  been  written  for  our  admonition,  "  upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come."  (1  Cor.  x.  1.  11.)  In  the  same 
sense  the  Mosaic  law,  which  abounded  with  numerous  types,  is 
declared  to  have  had  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  (Heb. 
X.  1.)  And  those  thtngs  which  by  the  command  of  God  were 
formerly  transacted  in  the  tabernacle,  are  described  as  prefiguring 
what  was  aftcnvards  to  be  done  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  (Heb. 
ix.  II,  12.  23,  24.)  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  type  and  a  symbol 
difler  from  each  other  as  a  genus  and  species.  The  term  symbol 
is  equally  applicable  to  that  which  represents  a  thing,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future  ;  whereas  the  object  represented  by  a  type  is  inva- 
riably future.  So  that  all  the  rites  which  signified  to  the  Jews 
any  virtues  that  they  were  to  practise,  ought  to  be  called  symbols 
rather  than  types ;  and  those  rites,  if  there  were  any,  which 
were  divinely  appointed  to  represent  things  both  present  and 
future,  may  be  regarded  as  both  symbols  and  types  ; — symbols, 
as  denoting  things  present ;  and  types,  as  indicating  things 
future. 

4.  We  may  further  remark,  tliat  a  type  differs  from  a  para- 
ble, in  being  grounded  on  a  matter  of  fact,  not  on  a  fictitious 
narrative,  but  is  much  of  the  same  nature  in  actions,  or  things 
and  persons,  as  an  allegory  is  in  words ;  though  allegories 
are  frequently  so  plain,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
man  to  mistake  them ;  and  thus  it  is,  in  many  cases,  with 
respect  to  types. 

Where,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  type  or  resemblance,  it  is  in 
some  instances  not  so  easily  discernible  ;  but  where  several  cir- 
cum.stances  concur,  it  is  scarcely  pos.sible  not  to  perceive  the  agree- 
ment subsisting  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Thus,  the 
ark  was  a  type  of  baptism  ;  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  heaven  ;  the 
elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  prophet  Jonah,  of  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

II.  In  the  examination  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  three  Spe- 
cies of  types  present  themselves  to  our  consideration ;  viz. 
Leiral  Ty^Sy  or  those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law  ;  PropheU 
ical  Types,  and  Historical  Types. 

1.  Legal  Ttpf.s. — It  evidently  appears,  from  comparing  the 
history  and  economy  of  Moses  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  ritual  law  was  tj-pical  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
Gospel  blessings ;  and  this  point  has  been  so  clearly  established 
by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  it  will  sufiice  to  adduce  a  very  few  examples,  to  show  the 
nature  of  Legal  Types. 

Tlius,  the  entire  constitution,  and  offerings  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
typically  prefigured  Christ  the  great  high-priest  (Heb.  v.  vii.  viii.) ;  and 
especially  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  (Lev. 
xvi.  with  Ileb.  ix.  throughout,  and  x.  1 — 22.)  So,  the  passover  and  the 
paschal  lamb  typified  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  (Exod.  xii.  .3.  et  seq. 
with  John  x4x.  30.  and  ICor.  v.  7.):  so,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  wliich  com- 
memorated the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  xx.),  pre- 
figured the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  promulgate  the  Gospel  throughout  the  then  known  world.  (Acts 
ii.  1 — 11.)  And  it  has  been  conjectured*  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  typi- 
fies tlie  linal  restoration  of  the  Jews.  In  like  manner,  the  privileges  of 
the  Jews  were  types  of  those  enjoyed  by  all  true  Christians;  "for  their 
relation  to  God  as  his  people,  signified  by  the  name  Israelite  (Rom.  ix.  4.), 
prefigured  the  more  honourable  relation,  in  which  believers,  the  true 
Isiael,  stand  to  God. — Their  adoption  as  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  privileges 
they  were  cnlitled  to  by  that  adoption,  were  types  of  believers  being  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature  by  llie  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
their  title  to  the  inheritance  of  heaven. — ^The  residence  of  the  elory,  first 
ill  the  tabernacle  and  then  in  the  temple,  was  a  figure  of  the  residpnce  of 
God  by  his  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church,  His  temjjle  on  earth,  and  of  His 
eternal  residence  in  that  church  brought  to  perfection  in  heaven.— The 
covenant  trith  Abraham  was  the  new  or  Gospel  covenant,  the  blessings  of 
which  were  typified  by  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to  him  and  to  his 
natural  seed:  luid  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  whereby  the  Israelites,  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  were  separated  from  the  idolatrous  nations,  was 
an  emblem  of  the  final  separation  of  the  rigliteous  from  the  wicked.— In  t>ie 
giving  if  the  law,  and  the  formation  of  the  Israelites  into  a  nation  or  com- 
muni^',  was  reprcsenlcd  the  formation  of  a  citv  of  tlie  living  God,  and  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  llie  first- f)orn.— Lastly,  the  heavenly 
country,  the  habitation  of  the  righteous,  was  lypiiied  by  Canaan,  a  country 
given  to  the  Israelites  by  God's  promise."' 

2.  Prophetical  Types  are  those,  by  which  the  divinely  in- 
spired  prophets  prefigured  or  signified  things  either  present  or 
future,  by  means  of  external  symbols. 

Of  this  description  is  the  prophet  Isaiah's  going  naked  (that  is,  without 
his  prophetic  garment)  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.  2.),  to  prefigure  the  fatal  de- 
struction of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.— The  hiding  of  a  girdle  in  a  rock 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  on  being  subsequently  taken 
thence,   proved  to   be  rotten,  to  denote  the  destruction  which  would 

*  Bv  Bp.  Elrington  (formerly  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin).  See 
the  grounds  of  this  conjecture  ably  supported  in  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures 
on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  393—395.  notes. 

>  Dr.  Macknight  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  note  1. 
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epeedily  befall  the  abandoned  and  ungrateful  Jewish  people  (Jer.  xiii.  1—7. 
compared  witli  the  following  verses) :— the  abstaining  from  marriage  (Jer. 
jtvi.  2.),  mournins  (ver.  5.),  and  feasting  (vcr.  8.),  to  indicate  the  woful  ca- 
lamilics  denounced  by  Jehovah  against  his  people  for  their  sins.  Similar 
calamities  are  preligured  by  breaking  a  potter's  vessel.  (Jer.  xviii.  2—10.) 
Bv  makin»  bnnJs  and  yokes  (Jer.  ixvii.  1—8.)  is  prefigured  the  subjugation 
of  the  kings  of  F.doin,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and  in  like  manner,  Agabus's  binding  his  own  hands  with 
Paul's  girdle  intimated  tlie  apostle's  captivity  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxi.  10,  U.)' 

To  tliis  class  of  types  may  be  referrca  prophet^al  and  typical  visioJis 
of  future  events:  some  of  these  have  their  intCTf)retation  annexed:  as 
Jeremiah's  vision  of  the  almond  tree  and  a  seething  pot  (Jer.  i.  11 — 16.), 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  resurrection  of  dry  bones  (Ezck.  xxxvii.),  with 
many  similar  instances  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Other  typical 
visions,  however,  will  in  all  probability  be  explained  only  by  their  actuiil 
accomplishment ;  as  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  temple  and  holy  city  (ch.  xl. 
to  the  end),  and  especially  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John  :  which  will  then 
be  most  clear  and  intelligible  when  the  whole  is  fulfilled  ;  as  we  can  now 
plainly  read  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  in  many  parts  of  Ihe  Old  Testament, 
whicli  seemed  so  strange  a  thing,  before  it  was  accomplished,  even  to 
those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  See 
an  instance  of  this  in  Acts  xi.  1 — 18. 

3.  Historical  Ttpes  are  the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes 
of  some  eminent  persons  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  so 
ordered  by  Divine  Providence  as  to  be  exact  prefigurations  of 
the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes,  of  future  persons  who 
should  arise  under  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

In  some  instances,  the  persons  whose  characters  and  actions  prefigured 
future  events,  were  declared  by  Jehovah  himself  to  be  typical,  long  be- 
fore the  events  which  they  prefi:;ured  came  to  pass:  these  liave  been 
termed  iiinale,  or  natural  historical  types;  and  these  may  be  safely  ad- 
irnlted.  Hut  in/erred  types,  or  those  in  which  typical  persons  were  not 
known  to  be  sucli,  until  after  the  things  which  they  typified  had  actually 
happened  (and  which  can  only  be  consequentially  ascertained  to  be  such 
by  probabilities  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faith),  cannot 
be  too  carefully  avoided,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  sanction  of  some 
eminent  expositors,  because  they  are  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament.* 

III.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  statements  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion OF  Types  ;  for  unless  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writers  themselves  for  it,  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certainty  that  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  which  is  mentioned 
m  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  type  of  Christ  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  we  may  perceive  between  them  :  but  we 
may  admit  it  as  probable.  "  Whatever  persons  or  things 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were  expressly  declared  by 
Christ,  or  by  his  apostles,  to  have  been  designed  as  prefigu- 
rations of  persons  or  things  relating  to  the  jVcw  Testament, 
such  persons  or  things  so  recorded  in  the  former  are  types  of 
the  persons  or  things  with  which  they  are  compared  in  the 
latter.  But  if  we  assert,  that  a  person  or  thing  was  designed 
to  prefigure  another  person  or  thing,  where  no  such  prefigura- 
tion  has  been  declared  hy  divine  authority,  we  make  an  asser- 
tion for  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  the  slightest 
foundation.  And  even  when  comparisons  are  instituted  in  the 
New  Testament  between  antecedent  and  subsequent  persons 
or  things,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  examples, 
where  a  comparison  is  instituted  merely  for  the  sake  oi  illus- 
tration, from  the  examples  where  such  a  connection  is  declared, 
as  exists  in  the  relation  of  a  type  to  its  antitype."^  In  the 
interpretation  of  types,  therefore, 

1.  There  must  be  a  Jit  application  of  the  Type  to  the  Atititype. 

•'To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood  in  reference  to  Scripture,  something  more  is  wanted  than  mere 
resemblance.  The  former  must  not  only  resemble  the  latter,  but  must 
have  been  designed  to  resemble  the  latter.  It  must  have  been  so  designed 
in  its  original  institution.  It  must  have  been  designed  as  something  pre- 
paratory to  the  latter.  The  type,  as  well  as  the  antitype,  must  have  been 
preordained ;  and  they  must  have  been  preordained  as  constituent  parts 
of  the  same  general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  this  previous  de- 
sign and  this  preordained  connection,  which  constitute  the  relation  of  typo 
and  antitype.  Wliere  these  qualities  fail,  where  the  previous  design  and 
tiie  jjreordainfd  connection  are  wanting,  the  relation  between  any  two 
things,  however  similar  in  themselves,  is  not  the  relation  of  type  to  anti- 
type."«  In  further  e.vplanation  of  this  canon,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
a  type  every  circumstance  is  far  from  being  typical,  as  in  a  parable  there 
are  several  incidents,  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  para- 
ble, nor  to  be  insisted  ni)on  as  such.  From  not  considering  the  evident 
relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  typo  and  the  antitype,  gome 
fanciful  expositors,  under  pretence  that  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  a 
figure  of  the  church  or  of  heaven,  have  converted  even  the  very  boards 
end  nails  of  it  into  types.  Thus  Cardinal  Bellarmine*  found  the  mass  to 
be  typified  by  Melchisedec's  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine,  he  being  a 


«  Other  examples  of,  and  observations  on,  prophetical  types,  may  be 
Been  in  Dr.  Nares's  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah,  pp.  "0—86.  117—125. 

«  The  subject  of  historical  types  is  copiously  (but  in  some  respects  fan- 
cifully) elucidated  by  Huet  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  cap,  170.  vol  ii 
pp.  1056—1074.  Amst.  1680;  and  by  Dr.  Macknight  in  his  Essay  on  the 
riglU  Interpretation  of  the  Language  of  Scripture,  in  vol.  iv,  or  vi.  (4to  or 
Svo.)  of  bis  translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  Essay  viii.  sect.  1—5. 
The  interpretation  of  types,  generally,  is  vindicated  by  Alber,  against  the 
modern  nenloijian  divines  on  the  Continent,  in  his  Institutiones  Ilenne- 
neuticcB  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  ])p.  63—85. 

*  Bi-shop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  115.  «  Ibid,  part  iii.  p.  113. 

» Dc  Missa,  lib.  i.  c.  9,  ■  r 


priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  The  same  great  adversary  of  the  Protestanta 
(in  his  Treatise  de  Laicis)  in  like  manner  discovered  that  their  secession 
under  Luther  "was  typified  by  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jero- 
boam; while  the  Lutherans,  with  equal  reason,  retorted  that  Jeroboam 
was  a  type  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  secession  of  Israel  from  Judah  typi- 
fied, not  the  secession  of  the  Protestants  under  Luther,  but  the  secession 
of  Ihe  church  of  Rome  from  primitive  Christianity.  But,  to  whichever  of 
the  two  events  the  secession  under  Jeroboam  may  be  supposed  the  most 
similar  (if  similarity  exist  there  at  all  beyond  the  mere  act  of  secession), 
we  have  no  authority  for  pronouncing  it  a  type  of  either.  We  have  no 
proof  of  previous  design  and  of  preordained  connection  between  the 
subjects  of  comparison;  we  have  no  proo/"  that  the  secession  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Jeroboam  was  designed  to  prefigure  any  other  seces.sion  what- 
ever."' From  the  same  inattention  to  considering  Ihe  necessarily  evident 
relation  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  the  Hebrew  monarch  Saul, 
whose  name  is  by  interpretation  Death,  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  moral 
law,  which  Saint  Paul  terms  the  "  ministration  of  death."  (2  Cor.  iii.  7.)  In 
like  manner,  the  period,  which  elapsed  between  the  anointing  of  David 
and  the  death  of  .Saul,  has  been  made  to  typify  the  time  of  Chiist's  minis- 
try upon  earth  ! !  And  the  lo?ig  tear  between  the  hoicne  of  Saul  and  Ihe 
house  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii.  1.),  in  which  David  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  aiid  the  house  of  Saul  weaker  and  weaker,  has  been  represent- 
ed as  strikingly  portrayed  in  the  lengthened  contests  between  the  right- 
eousness of  faith  and  that  of  works  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  epistles, 
especially  in  those  addressed  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  !  ! !' 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  examples 
of  abuse  in  the  interpretation  of  types ;  but  the  preceding  will 
suffice  to  show  the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  and  the  necessity  of 
confining  our  attention  to  the  strict  relation  between  the  type  and 
the  antitype.  In  further  illustration  of  this  canon  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  expounding  typical  passages  two  points  should 
be  always  kept  in  mind,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Type  must  in  the  first  instance  be  explained 
according  to  its  literal  sense  ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  appear  to 
be  obscure,  such  obscurity  must  be  removed :  as  in  the  history 
of  Jonah,  who  was  swallowed  by  a  great  fish,  and  cast  ashore 
on  the  third  day. 

(2.)  The  Analogy  between  the  thing  prefiguring  and  the 
thing  prefigured  must  be  soberly  shown  in  all  its  parts. 

The  criteria  for  ascertaining  this  analogy  are  to  be  found  solely  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  themselves  ;  for  whenever  the  Holy  Spirit  refers  any 
thing  to  analogy,  either  expressly  or  by  iinplicalion,  there  we  may  rest 
assured  that  such  analogy  was  designed  by  God.  But  further  than  this  wc 
cannot  safely  go. 

2.  There  is  often  more  in  the  Type  than  in  the  Antitype. 

God  designed  one  person  or  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  type  or 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  not  in  all  things,  but  only  in  respect  to  some  par- 
ticular thing  or  things :  hence  we  find  many  things  in  the  type  that  are 
inapplicable  to  the  antitype.  The  use  of  this  canon  is  shown  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  ritual  and  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  fairly  accommodated  to  Jesus  Christ  the  antitype,  although  there  are 
many  things  in  that  priesthood  which  do  not  accord.  "I'hus  the  priest  was 
to  offer  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  v.  3.),  which  is  in  no  respect  appli- 
cable to  Christ,  (Heb.  vii.  27.)  Again,  the  Mosaic  priesthood  is  (vii.  18.) 
xoeak  and  unprofitable,  neither  of  which  characters  can  be  apphed  to  the 
Redeemer,  who  continueth  ever,  and  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood. 
(vii.  24,  25.) 

3.  Frequently  there  is  more  in  the  Antitype  than  ir.  the 
Type. 

T+ie  reason  of  this  canon  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ihe  preceding  rvie  :  for, 
as  no  single  type  can  express  the  life  and  particular  actions  of  Christ, 
there  is  necessarily  more  in  the  antitype  than  can  be  found  in  the  type 
itself;  so  that  one  type  must  signify  one  thing,  and  another  type  another 
thing.  Thus,  one  goat  could  not  typify  Christ  both  in  his  death  and  resur^ 
rection;  therefore  two  were  appointed  (Lev.  xvi.  7.),  one  of  which  was 
offered,  and  prefigured  his  "  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  atonement ;"  while 
the  other,  which  was  dismissed,  typified  his  triumph  over  death  and  the 
grave.  In  like  manner,  Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ  as  a  Deliverer,  or 
Saviour,  in  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  Joshua,  in 
bringing  them  into  Canaan,  which  was  a  type  of  heaven,— the  true  country 
of  all  sincere  Christians. 

4.  The  wicked,  as  such,  are  kot  to  be  made  Types  of 
Christ. 

For  how  can  a  thing,  which  is  bad  in  itself,  prefigure  or  typify  a  thing 
that  is  good  1  Yet,  for  want  of  attending  to  this  obvious  and  almost  self 
evident  proposition,  some^  expositors  have  interpreted  the  adultery  of 
David,  and  the  incest  of  Amnon,  as  typical  of  the  Messiah  !  and  the  oak  on 
which  Absalom  was  suspended  by  the  hair  of  the  head  has  been  made  a 
type  of  the  cross  of  Christ !'  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
punishments  of  some  malefactors  are  accommodated  to  Christ  as  an  anti- 
type. Thus,  Deut.  xxi.  23.  is  by  Saint  Paul  accommodated  typically  to 
him.  Gal.  iii.  13.  Jonah,  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
by  his  continuance  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  a  great  fish : 
but  the  point  of  resemblance  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  his  being  there  as  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience  to  the  divine  command,  but  in  his  coming 
forth,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  alive,  and  in  perfect  vigour ;  which 
coming  forth  prefigured  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

5.  In  Types  and  Antitypes,  an  enallage  or  change  sometimes 
takes  place  ;  as  when  the  thing  prefigured  assumes  the  name 
of  the  Type  or  figure  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Type  of 
the  thing  represented  assumes  the  name  of  the  Antitype. 


6  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  117. 

'  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  above  extravagant  typi. 
^cai!ons  treated  at  length,  will  find  them  minutely  stated,  with  other  similar 
particulars  equally  extravagant,  in  the  "  Bible  Magazine,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  22 — 29. 

s  Azorius,  tlie  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  his  Institutiones  Morales,  lib.  viii.  c.  2. ; 
and  CorneUus  a  Lapide  in  Prcefat.  ad  Pentateuch,  canon  40. 

»  By  Gretzer,  De  Cruce,  lib.  i,  c.  6. 
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Of  thfi  first  kind  of  enalla"c  we  have  examples  in  Kzek.  jtxxiv.  23.  xxxvii 
24,  25.  and  Ilo.s  ill.  5.  ;  in  which  di-scrijitiotis  of  Mt.'ssiah's  kingdom  he  ia 
slyled  David  :  hccaii.se  as  lie  was  ()re(i(;ureil  by  David  in  many  rcspccl.s, 
so  he  was  to  dcsccml  from  him.  in  like  manner  Christ  is  called  a  lamb 
(John  i.  29.  'X.  and  Rev.  xix.  7.  9.),  because  the  paschal  lamb  was  an  emi- 
nent type  of  him.  So,  the  ClirLstian  church  is  sometiiiiea  called  Mount 
Sion  and  Jerusalem  (Gal.  iv.  20.  Heb.  xii.  aj.  Uev.  xxi.  2.),  because  these 
places  were  types  of  her. 

Of  the  si'conil  kind  of  cnollage  we  have  instanCAB  : — 1.  In  projiheliral 
types,  in  which  the  name  of  a  person  or  thini;,  properly  ajjrecina  with  tlir 
ajitilype,  and  for  which  the  type  was  propo.sed,  is  given  lo  any  one:  as  in 
Isa.  vii.  rt.  and  viii.  1 — 3.  So,  the  wife  of  tlie  prophet  Hosca,  and  his  lesili- 
mate  children,  are  by  the  command  of  Jehovah  termed  a  wife,  of  irhure- 
dorna,  and  children  of  ichorfdoms  (Hog.  i.  2.),  on  account  of  the  Israelite!?, 
who  were  the  antilyne,  and  were  gnilly  of  sjjirilual  whoredom  or  adultery. 
See  Hos.  i.  •!.  (5.  9 — 2.  In  historical  tyitc^  as  when  hanging  was  colled  m 
the  Old  Teslament  tlie  curse  of  the  Ixird,  because  it  was  made  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  was  made  a  curse  for  our  sins,  as  the  apostle  Paul  argues  in 
Gal.  iii.  13. 

6.  That  -we  may  not  fall  into  extremes,  in  the  interpretation 
of  Types,  ive  must,  in  every  instance,  proceed  cuittioiisly, 
"  -with  fear  and  trembling"  lest  -toe  imagine  mysteries  to  exist 
where  none  -were  ever  intended. 

No  mystical  or  typical  sense,  therefore,  ought  lo  be  put  upon  a  plain 
passage  of  Scripture,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious  and  natural ;  unless 
It  be  evident  from  some  other  part  of  Scripture  ihat  the  place  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  double  sense.  When  Paul  says  (Gal.  iii.  21.  Col.  ii.  17.) 
that  the  law  was  a  sc/wolm aster  lo  bring  vien  to  Christ,  and  a  sluidow  oj 
things  lu  come,  we  must  instantly  acknowledge  that  the  ceremonial  law  in 
general  was  a  type  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  that  sober  judgment  which  is  so  strenuously  urged  by  the 
apostle  (Rom.  xii.  3.),  tlian  to  seek  for  types  where  there  arc  not  the  small- 
est marks  or  traces  of  imy  ;  and  that,  too,  by  contradicting  the  plain  and 
literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  not  unfrequently  in  direct  opposition  to 
common  sen.se.  "Should  not  the  pruilcnce  and  moderation  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  tliis  respect  be  imitated?  Is  it  not  pretending  to  bo  wiser 
than  they  were,  to  look  for  my.'iteries  where  they  desiancd  none?  Mow 
unreasonable  is  it  to  lay  an  useless  weight  on  the  consciences  of  Christians, 
and  to  bear  down  the  true  and  revealed,  under  the  unwieldly  burden  of 
traditional  mysteries !"» 

IV.  Closely  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  types  is 
the  expounding  of  Symbols  ;  which,  thoucrh  often  confounded 
with  them,  are  nevertheless  widely  different  in  their  nature. 
By  sj/mboL^  we  mean  "  certain  representative  marks,  rather 
than  express  pictures ;  or,  if  pictures,  such  as  were  at  the 
time  characters,  and,  besides  presenting  to  the  eye  the  resem- 
blance of  a  particular  object,  suggested  a  general  idea  to  the 
mind  As  when  a  /torn  was  made  to  denote  strength,  an  eye 
and  sceptre,  majesty,  and  in  numberless  such  instances ;  where 

«  Beausobre's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Bishop  Watson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  140.)  In  the  preceding  observations  on^e  interpretation 
of  types,  the  author  has  chiefly  been  indebted  to  Glas^^piilologia  Sacra, 
lib.  ii.  part  i.  tract  ii.  sect.  iv.  col.  412 — 172.,  whicli  has  K^m  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Prof.  Dathe  in  his  otherwise  truly  valuable  edition  of  that  work  ; 
I.angii  Ilenneneutica  Sacra,  pp.97 — 119.;  .1.  K.  Pfeiffer,  Inst.  Herrn.  Sacr. 
pp  775—795. ;  V'jsr r,  Ilermeneulica  Sacra  Novi  Teslamenti,  part  ii.  pp.  184 
—  IfS.  The  subject  of  types  is  particularly  considered  and  ably  illustrated 
in  Dr.  Outram  <le  Sacrificii.s,  particvilarly  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  and  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  (pp. 
217— 2-JS.  Sfil— 3(^.  of  Mr.  Allen's  translation  already  noticed);  Mr.  Kaber's 
Ilora;  Mo.saica?,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40—173. ;  Bishop  Cliandler's  Defence  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  Prophecies  of  (ho  Old  Testament,  <Si.c.  cliap.  iii.  ;  and  Mr. 
Wilson's  popular  Iiicjuiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  Types.  Edin- 
burgh, \%£i.  Svo.  But  the  fullest  viewof  this  subject  is  slated  by  Dr.  Graves 
to  be  found  in  th.e  Rev.  Samuel  Mather's  work  on  the  Figures  and  Types  of 
tlie  Old  Testament.     Dublin,  ViSi,  4to. 

»  Before  an  aljihabet  was  invented,  and  what  we  call  literary  writing  was 
formed  into  an  art,  men  had  no  way  to  record  their  conceptions,  or  to 
convey  them  lo  others  at  a  distance,  but  by  setting  down  the  figures  and 
tropes  of  such  things  as  were  the  objects  of  their  contemplatioo.  Hence, 
the  way  of  writing  in  picture  was  as  universal,  and  almost  as  early,  as  the 
way  of  speaking  m  metaphor ;  and  from  the  same  reason,  the  necessity 
of  the  tiling.  In  process  ^f  time,  and  through  many  successive  improve- 
ments, this  rude  and  simple  mode  of  picture-writing  was  succeeded  by 
that  o( symbols,  or  was  enlarged  at  lea."?!  and  enriched  by  it.  Bishop  Ilurd's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  serm.  ix  (Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  238. 


the  picture  was  not  drawn  to  express  merely  the  thing  itself, 
but  something  else,  which  was,  or  was  conceived  to  be, 
analogous  to  it.  This  more  complex  and  ingenious  form  of 
picture-writing  was  much  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  13 
that  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  I/ierog/yp/iics,^^-' 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  symbolical  language  should 
be  referred  to  figurative  or  spiritual  interpretation:  in  the 
former  case,  it  would  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  discussior 
respecting  the  fitrurative  language  of  Scripture  ;  but,  on  con- 
sideration, it  will  appear  that  it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  spi- 
ritual interpretation.  For  a  symbol  differs  from  a  type  in 
this  respect,  that  the  former  represents  something  »a*/ or/jre- 
scnt,  while  a  type  represents  sonifithing  future.  The  images 
of  the  cherubim  over  the  propitiatory  were  symbols;  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  last  supper  also  were  symbols.  The 
commanded  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  given  for  a  type;  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  law  were  types.  So  far,  Bishop  Warburton 
has  remarked,  symbols  and  types  agree  in  their  genus,  that 
they  are  equally  representations,  but  in  their  species  they  dif- 
fer widely.  It  is  not  required,  he  further  observes,  that  the 
symbol  should  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  represented  : 
the  cherubim  snadowed  out  the  celerity  of  angels,  but  not  by 
an  J'  physical  celerity  of  their  own  ;  the  bread  and  wine  sha- 
dowed out  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  any 
change  in  the  elements.  But  types  being,  on  the  contrary, 
representations  of  thiiigs  future,  and  so  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  prophecy,  were  to  convey  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  antitypes,  or  of  the  things  represented ;  which 
they  could  not  do  but  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own  nature. 
And  hence  we  recollect,  that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac, 
being  the  command  to  offer  a  real  sacrifice,  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  thereby  represented,  were  a  real  sacri- 
fice.^ 

As  the  same  rules,  which  regulate  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  symbols,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  a  former  part  of  this  volume,'  in  which 
that  topic  is  particularly  discussed.  Much  light  will  also  be 
thrown  upon  the  symbolical  languageof  Scripture,  by  a  care- 
ful collation  of  the  writings  of  the  jirophets  with  each  other ; 
for  "  the  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets  is  almost  a 
science  in  itself.  None  can  fully  comprehend  the  depth, 
sublimity,  and  force  of  their  writings,  who  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  imagery  they 
were  accustomed  to  use.  This  is  tlie  main  key  to  many  of 
the  prophecies;  and,  without  knowing  how  to  apply  it,  the 
interpreter  will  often  in  vain  essay  to  discover  their  hidden 
treasures.""^  Lastly,  the  diligent  comparison  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Old  will  essentially  contribute  to  illustrate 
the  symbolical  phraseology  of  the  prophets.  For  instance, 
we  learn  what  is  intendecf  "by  the  water  promised  to  the  Isra- 
elites in  Isa.  xliv.  3.,  and  to  which  the  thirsty  are  invited  in 
ch.  Iv.  1.,  from  John  iv.  10.  and  vii.  37 — 39.;  where  it  is 
explained  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gifts  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  dispensed.' 

»  Bishop  Kurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  serm.  ix. 
(Works,  vol.  V.  p.  239.) 

«  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  ix.  ch.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  289.  Svo. 
edit.) 

»  See  pp.  35.^ — 3.'>8.  supra. 

»  Bp.  Vanmildert's  Lectures,  p.  MO. 

'  See  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Prophecy. 
infra,  Vol.  II.  Index  II.  pp.  407.  el  seq. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON     THE     INTERPRETATION     OP     THE     SCRIP^TURE     PROPHECIES. 

SECTION  I. 


GENERAL   RULES   FOR   ASCERTAINING  THE    SENSE   OF   THE   PROPHETIC   WRITINGS. 


Prophecy,  or  the  prediction  of  future  events,  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given,  of  super- 
natural communion  with  the  Deity.  The  force  of  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy,  for  proving  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  records,  has  already  been  exhibited  ;  ana  the  cavils  of 
objectors,  from  its  alleged  obscurity,  has  been  obviated.' 
Difficulties,  it  is  readily  admitted,  do  exist  in  understanding 
the  prophetic  writings:  but  these  are  either  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  history  and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  because  the 
prophecies  themselves  are  yet  unfulfilled.  The  latter  can 
only  be  understood  when  the  events  foretold  have  actually 
been  accomplished  :  but  the  former  class  of  difficulties  may 
be  removed  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases ;  and  the  knowledge, 
sense,  and  meaning  of  the  prophets  may,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  be  attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and  meditation,  and 
by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  especially  with  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  with  the 
book  of  the  Revelation. ^  With  this  view,  the  following 
general  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  investigating  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  prophecies,  as  well  as  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

I.  As  not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self-ititerpretation, 
(2  Pet.  i.  20.),  or  is  its  own  interpreter,  "  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
harmony  of  the  prophetic  writings,  rather  than  in  the  bare 
terms  of  any  single  prediction,"^ 

In  the  consideration  of  this  canon,  the  following  circumstances 
should  be  carefully  attended  to: — 

(1.)  Consider  well  the  times  when  the  several  prophets 
flourished,  in  what  place  and  under  what  kings  they  uttered 
their  predictions,  the  duration  of  their  prophetic  ministry,  and 
their  personal  rank  and  condition,  and,  lastly,  whatever  can 
be  known  respecting  their  life  and  transactioiis. 

These  particulars,  indeed,  cannot  in  every  instance  be  ascertained,  the 
circumstances  relating  to  many  of  the  projihets  being  very  obscure  :  but, 
where  they  can  be  known,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  them,  as  this  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  prophetic  writings.< 
Tims,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  we  should 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  of 
Israel  under  the  kings  Amaziah,  U/.ziah,  Jotham,  Aha;;,  and  Hezekiah. 
With  this  view,  the  books  of  Kings  (2.  xiv. — xxi.)  and  2Chi-on.  (xvi.— xxii.) 
ought  to  be  repeatedly  perused  and  studied ;  because  they  conlain  an 
accurate  view  of  the  state  of  those  times. 

(2.)  The  situation  of  the  particular  places,  of  which  the 
tirophets  speak,  must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  neighbouring  places  :  there  being  in  the  prophetic  wntings 
frequent  allusions  to  the  situation  and  ancient  names  of 
tlaces. 

«  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  119—142.  For  an  account  of  the  Prophets,  see  Vol.  II. 
pp.  253—259.  and  for  an  analysis  of  their  writings,  with  critical  remarks 
thereon,  see  also  Vol.  II.  pp.  2.59—289. 

«  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  expression  in  this  book  which  is  not  taken  out 
of  D.iniel  or  some  other  prophet.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  observed,  that  it 
is  written  in  the  same  style  and  language  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
and  has  the  same  relation  to  them  which  they  have  to  one  another,  so  that 
all  o(  them  together  make  but  one  complete  prophecy;  and  in  like'manner 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  introductory  prophecy,  and  an  interpretation 
thereof.  (Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  chap.  ii.  p.  254.)  The  style 
of  the  Revelations,  says  the  profoundly  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot,  "is  ver«i 
prophetical  as  to  the  things  spoken,  and  very  hebraizing  as  to  the  speaking 
of  them.  Exceeding  much  of  the  old  prophet's  language  and  manner  [is] 
adduced  to  mtimate  New  Stories;  and  exceeding  much  of  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage and  allusion  to  their  customs  and  opinions,  thereby  to  speak  the 
thmgs  more  farmliarly  to  be  understood."  Harmony  of  the  New  Testa- 
143_1.50'  CLond.   1055.)    See  also  Langii  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp. 

on  Bishop  Horsley.  This  learned  prelate  has  shown  in  his  sermon  on 
ZVeL  I.  2U.  ttiat  the  anuse— No  prophecy  of  l/ie  Scripture  is  of  any  private 
tnterpretation—ma.y  be  more  precisely  thus  expressed :—"  iVo<  any  pro- 
phecy of  Scripture  is  of  self  interpretation,  or  is  its  own  interpreter  : 
because  the  Scripture  prophecies  arc  not  detached  predictions  of  separate 
Independent  events,  but  are  united  in  a  regular  and  entire  system,  all 
termmating  in  one  great  object,— the  promulgation  of  tli€  Gospel,  and  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom."  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  13—16. 

»«  On  the  chronological  order,  &c.  of  the  prophets,  see  Vol.  II.  pp. 
858—259.  r      r  )  ff 


When  places  are  mentioned  as  lying  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  it  is 
generally  to  be  understood  of  their  situation  with  respect  to  Judica  or 
Jerusalem;  when  the  context  does  not  plainly  restrict  the  scene  to  some 
other  place.  For  instance,  Egypt  and  Arabia  are  every  where  called  tho 
land  of  the  south,  because  they  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  : 
thus  in  Daniel  (ch.  xi.)  the  king  of  the  south  signifies  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  the  king  of  the  north,  the  monarch  of  Syria.  The  sea  is  ol'ten  put  lor 
the  west,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  being  to  the  west  of  Jud£ea:  by  the  earth, 
the  prophets  often  mean  the  land  of  Judfea,  and  sometimes  the  great  con- 
tinent of  all  Asia  and  Africa,  to  which  they  had  access  by  land;  and  by 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  they  understood  the  places  to  which  they  sailed,  par- 
ticularly all  Europe,  and  probably  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  appellation  of  sea  is  also  given  to  the  great  rivers  Nile 
and  Euphrates,  which,  overflowing  their  banks,  appear  like  small  seas  or 
great  lakes.  The  Egyptian  Sea,  with  its  seven  streams,  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xi.  15.  is  the  Nile  with  its  seven  mouths:  the  sea,  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xxvii.  1.  and  Jer.  Ii.  36.  is  the  Euphrates;  and  the  desert  of  the  sea,  iii 
Isa.  xxi.  1.  is  the  country  of  Babylon,  watered  by  that  river.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Jewish  people  are  described  by  several  particular  appellations, 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  :  thus,  the  ten 
tribes,  being  distinct  from  the  other  two,  and  subject  to  a  different  king, 
until  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity,  are  respectively  called  Samaria, 
Ephraim,,  and  Joseph;  because  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  was  situated 
in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  was  the  son  of  .Joseph,  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Compare  Isa.  vii.  2.  5.  8,  9.  PsaJ. 
Ixxxi.  5.  Hos.  vii.  11.  Amos  v.  15.  and  vi.  6.  They  were  also  called  Israel 
and  Jacob,  because  they  formed  the  greater  part  of  Israel's  or  Jacob's 
posterity.  The  other  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  called  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  Jerusalem,  or  Sion  (Isa.  vii.  13. 
and  xl.  2.  Psal.  cxxvi.  1.  and  Isa.  hi.  8.),  because  those  two  tribes  adhered 
to  the  family  of  David,  from  whose  posterity  their  kings  sprung,  and  the 
capital  of  their  dominions  was  Jerusalem,  within  whose  precincts  was 
Mount  Sion.  After  their  return,  however,  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  names  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  promiscuously  applied  to  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  native  country. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Ha^gai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  who  all  flourished  after  that  event.  In  addition  to  the  situations 
and  names  of  places,  whatever  relates  to  the  history  of  those  times  must 
be  ascertained,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  consulting  not  only  the  histori- 
cal books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus  (whose  statements 
must  sometim^jli  taken  with  great  caution,  as  he  has  not  always  related 
the  sacred  histw^with  fidelity),  but  also  by  comparing  the  narratives  of 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  profane  historians,  who  have 
written  on  the  affairs  of  the  Chaldoeans,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Tyrians, 
Modes  and  Persians,  and  other  Oriental  nations,  with  whom  the  posterity 
of  Jacob  had  any  intercourse.  (Quotations  from  these  writers  may  be  seen 
in  all  the  larger  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies,  are  both  particularly  valuable  for  the  illustrations  of  the  sacred 
predictions  which  they  have  respectively  drawn  from  profane  authors. 
In  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Index,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  work,  under  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Media,  and 
Persia,  we  have  given  an  Abstract  of  the  Profane  History  of  the  East,  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  until  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  to  facilitate  the  better 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  described  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets. 

(3.)  J[s  the  prophets  treat  not  only  of  past  transactions  and  W 
present  'occurrences,  but  also  foretell  future  events,  in  order 
to  understand  them,  we  must  diligently  consult  the  histories  of 
the  following  ages,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  carefully 
see  whether  we  can  trace  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  any  pro- 
phecy. 

The  event  is  the  best  interpreter  of  a  prediction:  this  inquiry  into  his'  • 
tory,  however,  demands  not  only  great  labour,  but  also  great  industry  and 
equal  judgment,  in  order  that  the  events  may  be  referred  to  those  pro- 
phecies with  which  they  harmonize.  These  events  must  not  be  far-fetched ; 
nor  can  they  always  be  ascertained,  because  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  by  the  prophets  are  often  unknown  to  us,  being  yet  future.  Hence  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  prophets,  especially  of  the  book  of  Revelation, 
is  not  only  not  understood,  but  cannot  at  present  be  comprehended.  Some 
conjectures,  perhaps,  may  be  offered :  but  these  should  be  advanced  with 
caution  as  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  prophecy;  and  where  this  is  want' 
ing,  we  must  withhold  our  assent  from  such  conjectures. 

(4.)  Tlie  words  and  phrases  of  a  prophecy  must  be  ex- 
plai7ied,  where  they  are  obscure :  if  they  be  very  intricate, 
every  single  word  shotdd  be  expounded  ;  and,  if  the  sense  be 
involved  in  metaphorical  and  emblematical  expressions  (as 
very  frequently  is  the  case),  these  must  be  explained  according 
to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

No  strained  or  far-fetched  interpretation,  therefore,  should  be  admitted ; 
and  that  sense  of  any  word  or  phrase  is  always  to  be  preferred,  which  is 
the  clearest  and  most  precise. 

(5.)  Similar  prophecies  of  the  same  event  must  be  carefully 
compared,  in  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  predictions. 
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For  instance,  after  having  asrcrtainetl  the  subject  of  l)ie  prophet's  liis- 
conrse  and  tho  scnso  of  the  words,  l.sa.  liii.  5.  (lie  teas  wounded,  literally 
pierced  through,  for  our  transgressions),  may  be  compared  vvilh  I'sal. 
jtxii.  \ij.('/'hey  jiierred  my  h'inilsand7nyj'eel),  and  with  Zech.  xii.  10.  Ct'hey 
ahaUlook  on  me  whom  Ihey  have  pitrced).  In  thus  paralleling  the  projihe- 
cies,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  predictions  o( former  prophets,  which  are 
Bomcliines  repented  with  abridRinenl,  or  more  distinctly  explained  by 
others;  and  also  to  the  predictions  of  Kiz/wcf/Mcn^  prophets,  who  sometimr'S 
repeat,  with  greater  clearness  and  precision,  furiiior  prophecies,  which 
had  been  more  obscurely  announced. 

II.  In  order  to  vnderstand  the  prophets,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  hiffldy  figurative, 
and  particularly  abounds  in  metaphorical  and  hyperbolical 
expressions. 

By  imajies  borrowed  from  the  natural  world,  Iho  propliets  often  under- 
Btaiid  KoiiM^thiiig  in  the  W(irl<l  politic.  Thus,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  ami 
heavenly  boilie.^-,  denoli'  kiii),'H,  queens,  rulers,  and  persons  ingreal  power  ; 
anil  tii(!  increase  of  spUn(l<iiir  in  those  luminaries  denotes  increase  of  pros- 
perity, as  in  Isa.  .xx.v.  Lti.  niid  Ix.  1'.).  On  the  other  hand,  their  ilarkeniiig, 
setting,  or  falling,  signifie.s  a  reverse  of  fortune,  or  the  entire  destruclion 
of  the  potenliite  or  kingdom  to  which  they  refiT.  In  this  manner  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  denounced  the  <livine  judgmenis  on  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii.  10.  13.), 
and  on  Iiiiimaia  (xxxiv.  4— G.);  and  Jeremiah,  on  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  iv.  'ZA,  'JI.)  The  destruction  of  Kgypt  is  predicted  in  similar  tertiis 
by  E/ekiel  (xxxii.  7,  8.) ;  atid  also  tho  terrible  judgments  that  would  befall 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  by  Joel.  (ii.  2B— 31.)    And  Jesus  Christ  himself  ein- 

iiloyed  the  saiiie  phraseology  in  foretelling  liie  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ly  the  Komans.  (Matt.  xxiv.  29.) 

In  further  illustration  of  this  rule  it  may  be  ob.served,  that;  the  propheti- 
cal wiiiings  contain  numerous  figures  and  siniililudes  that  appear  strange 
to  our  huliils  and  modes  of  thinking  ;  but  which  in  their  times  were  per- 
fectly familiar.  These  figures  and  suuilimdes,  therefore,  must  not  be 
Interpreted  according  to  our  notions  of  things,  but  agreeably  to  tiio  genius 
of  Oriental  writing  :  lor  instance,  very  numerous  metaphors  are  taken  iVom 
agriculture  and  the  pastoral  life,  which  were  connnon  pursuits  among  tho 
Jews,  some  of  the  proohcls  lliemselves  having  been  herdsmen  or  shep- 
herds. However  huiiiole  such  cniploymenis  may  appear  to  u.s,  they  were 
not  accounted  servile  at  the  time  the  prophets  llourished.  Oilier  repre- 
eentalions  of  events,  which  were  to  come  to  pass  under  the  Now  Testament 
dispensation,  are  drawn  from  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  the 
conversion  of  Egypt  to  the  Gospel  is  foretold  (Isa.  xix.  19.  21  )  by  settivg 
up  an  altar,  and  olferivg  sacrifice  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  in  general  (Mai.  i.  11.)  by  the  offering  up  of  incense.  The  service 
(>f  God  imder  the  Gospel  is  set  forth  (Zech.  xiv.  16.)  /ly  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  keeping  the _fciist  of  tahernaclcs  there  ;  and  the  abundant  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  miraculous  gifts  which  attended  the  preach- 
ing of  tho  (Jospel,  IS  represented  (Joel  ii.  29.)  by  prophesying,  and  dream- 
ing dreams,  and  seeing  visions.  In  this  passage  the  proplict  did  not  intend 
to  say,  that  these  things  should  literally  and  actually  take  place  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  :  but,  in  order  that  his  meaning  might  be  the  better 
understood  by  those  whom  he  addressed,  he  expressed  the  abundant 
measure  of  gifts  and  Gospel  light  by  images  drawn  from  those  privileges 
which  were  at  that  time  most  highly  valued  by  the  Jews. 

Although  the  prophets  thus  frequently  employ  words  in  a  figurative  or 
metaphorical  meaning,  yet  wc  ought  not,  willumt  necessity,  to  depart  from 
the  primitive  sense  of  tlieir  expressions  ;  and  that  neces.sity  exists,  only 
when  the  plain  and  original  sense  is  less  proper,  as  well  as  less  suitable  to 
the  subject  and  context,  or  contrary  to  other  passages  of  Scripture.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  we  must  carefully  assign  to  each  prophetical  symbol  its 
proper  ami  definite  meaning,  antl  never  vary  from  that  meaning. 

III.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  Jlrst 
co7nposed  in  verse,  and  still  retains  much  of  the  air  and  cast 
vf  the  original,  an  attention  to  the  division  of  the  lines,  and  to 
that  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  which  the  sense  of  one 
line  or  couplet  so  frequently  corresponds  with  another,  will  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  meaning  of  many  passages  ;  one  line  of  a 
couplet,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  being  generally  a  commentary 
on  the  other. 

Of  this  rule  we  have  an  example  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  6. 

The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumxa. 

ITere  the  metaphor  in  the  first  verse  is  expressed  in  the  same  terms  in 
the  next  :  the  sacrifice  in  Bozrah  means  the  ereat  slaughter  in  the  land  of 
Idun;a-a,  of  which  Bozrah  was  the  capital.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Isa. 
xIK'.  3.  and  Ixi.  10.  and  in  Micah  vi.  6,  in  which  the  parallelism  is  more  ex- 
tended. Concerning  the  nature  of  Prophetic  Poesy,  see  P.  380.  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

IV.  Particular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  more 
general  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing  represented, 
as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers :  but  in  such  pas- 
sages they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally. 

Thus,  in  Joel  ill.  4.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  rill  the  coast  of  Palestine,  are 
put,  by  way  of  poetical  description,  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Grei'ks  and  Saba^ans  for  distant  nations.  In  like  manner  tho  prophet 
Amos  (rh.  ix.  12),  when  speaking  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  mentions  Me 
remnant  of  Edom,  or  the  Idumnans. 

V.  It  is  us7tal  with  the  prophets  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
a  great  variety  of  expressions  ;  whence  they  abound  in  ampli- 
fications, each  rising  above  the  other  in  strength  and  beauty. 

For  instance,  when  describing  drought  or  famine,  they  accumulate 
together  numerous  epithets,  to  represent  the  sorrow  that  would  accomp.-my 
those  calamities:  on  the  other  hand  when  delineating  plenty,  Ihey  portray. 
In  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  the  joy  of  the  people  possessed  of  abun- 
dance of  grain  ;  and  in  like  maimer  the  horrorsof  war  and  the  blessingsof 
peace,  the  misery  of  the  wicked  and  the  blessedness  of  tJie  righteous,  are 
contrasted  with  numerous  illustrations.  It  were  unnecessary  to  cite  e.xain- 
ples,  as  we  can  scarcely  open  a  single  page  of  the  prophetic  writings  with- 
out seeing  instances  :  but  in  reading  such  pai^sages  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
tliat  each  individual  phrase  possesses  a  distinct  and  peculiar  sense. 


VI.  The  order  of  time  is  not  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
prophetic  writings ;  for  they  frequently  resume  topics  of  which 
they  have  formerly  treated,  after  other  subjects  have  intervened, 
and  again  discuss  them. 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl  may,  in  particular,  be  cited  as  instances  of  this 
abruptness  of  style,  who  spoke  of  various  things  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit, and  as  occasion  required  ;  and  whose  discourses,  being  first 
dispersed,  were  afterwards  collected  tijgethcr  wilhout  regard  lo  the  oruer 
of  lime.  In  the  midst  of  the  inention  of|iarticuIar  mercies  promised  to,  or 
of  judgments  denounced  asainst,  the  people  of  God,  the  prophets  some- 
times break  forth  into  sublime  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  :  these 
digressions  appear  exiremi-ly  abrupt  and  incoherent  to  those  who  do  not 
consider  how  seasonable  the  mention  of  Christ  may  be,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  mercies  of  (io(l(of  which  he  istlie  founrlation  and  pinnacle, 
the  ground  and  consiiiMmation),  and  with  the  threats  of  the  judgments  of 
<;od,  in  which  be  was  his  people's  grand  consolation.'  A  careful  cxainina- 
lion,  however,  of  the  plan  and  distribution  of  the  dilferenl  prophetical  hooka 
will  always  enable  the  diligent  reader  to  trace  the  arrangement  and  scope 
of  the  respective  prophecies.  Where,  indeed,  a  new  piedictinn  or  dis- 
course is  (iistiiiguishcd  from  a  former  one  by  a  new  title,  as  in  Ilaggai  i.  1. 
and  ii.  10.  20.,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  trace  such  an  arrangement  and  scope: 
but  where  the  prophets  do  not  introduce  any  new  titles  (Ilosea  for  instance) 
it  becomes  very  dilficulf.  Vilringa  has  laid  it  down  as  a  canon,'  that  in  con- 
/ini^crf  iirediclions,  which  are  not  distinguished  one  from  another  by  titles 
or  iiiscriptlon.s,  wc  should  carefully  attend  both  to  the  beginning  and  ena 
of  tho  prophetic  sermon,  as  well  as  lo  the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
scene  of  tho  prophetic  vision  is  fixed,  and  to  the  period  in  wtiich  it  ends. 
This  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  sermons  or  discourses  of  Isaiali,  in  the  forty- 
first  and  following  chapters  of  his  prophecy.  • 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  those  prophecies — ijrhose  terminus  h  qtio 
demonstrates  the  beginning  of  the  time  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  terrni- 
«M.<  ad  quern  the  end  of  that  lime — give  a  narration  of  the  princi|)al  event.s 
that  :<hall  befall  the  church  in  a  continued  series,  unless  any  thing  inlervene 
which  may  require  us  to  go  back  to  former  times.  Upon  this  foundation 
depends  the  interpretation  of  I.sa.  liv.  1.  to  Ix.  22.  The  commencement  of 
this  prophecy  iincpiestionably  belongs  to  tho  beginning  of  Messiah's  king- 
dom :  the  term  or  end  falls  upon  the  most  flourishing  state  of  that  kingdom, 
which  islo  follow  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  afllicted  church;  which  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  flourishing  state 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  described  in  Isa.  lix.  19— 21.  andlx.  throughout. 

VII.  The  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and  tenses, 
sometimes  speaking  in  their  own  persons,  at  other  times  repre- 
senting God,  his  people,  or  their  enemies,  as  respectively  speak- 
ing, and  without  noticing  the  change  of  person  ;  sometimes 
taking  things  past  or  present  for  things  future,  to  denote  the 
certainty  of  the  events. 

or  this  observation  we  have  a  signal  instance  in  that  very  obscure  pre- 
diction contained  in  Isa.  xxi.  11,  12.  which,  according  to  Bishop  Lowth's 
translation,  is  as  follows : — 

THE   ORACLE  CONCERNING  DDMAH. 

A  voice  crielli  unto  me  from  Seir: 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  1 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  1 

The  watchman  replieth  : 

The  morning  comelh,  and  also  the  night. 

If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye  :  come  again. 
This  prophecy,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion  on  wliich  it  was 
uttered,  as  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  ihe  expression,  is  very  obscure  : 
but  if  we  observe  tho  transitior^s,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
person  speaking  and  the  person  spoken  to,  we  shall  be  able  lo  apprehend 
its  general  import.  It  expresses  the  inquiries,  made  of  a  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah by  a  people  who  were  in  a  very  distressed  and  hazardous  condition, 
concerning  the  fates  which  awaited  them.  The  Edomiles  as  well  as  the 
Jews  were  subdued  bv  the  Babylonians.  They  anxiously  inquire  of  the 
prophet,  how  long  their  subjection  is  to  last.  He  intimates  that  Ihe  Jews 
should  be  delivered  from  captivity,  but  not  the  Edomiles.  The  transition 
being  thus  observed,  the  obscurity  disappears. 

Isa.  ix.  G.,  liii.  throughout,  Ixiii.  throimhout,  Zech.  ix.  9.  and  Rev.  x\'iii.  2. 
(lo  menlion  no  other  instances),  may  bo  adduced  as  examples  of  Ihe  sub- 
stitution of  the  past  or  present,  in  order  to  denote  Ihe  certainly  of  things 
yet  future:  attention  to  the  scope  and  conte.xt  of  the  prophetic  discourse 
will  here  also,  as  in  the  preceding  rule,  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  the 
various  transitions  with  suthcient  accuracy.* 

It  may  here  be  further  observed,  that,  in  the  computation  of  time,  a  day 
is  used  by  the  prophet  lo  denote  a  year:  a  week,  seven  years  ;  and  that 
when  they  speak  of  the  latter,  or  last  days,  they  invariably  mean  Ihe  days 
of  the  Messiah,  or  tho  time  of  the  (Jospel  dispensation.  The  expression, 
that  day,  often  means  the  same  time,  and  always  some  period  at  a  distance. 

VIII.  When  the  prophets  received  a  commission  to  declare 
any  thing,  the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  as  if  they  had 
been  appointed  to  do  it  themselves. 

This  remark  has,  in  substance,  been  already  made.  It  is  in- 
troduced again,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.  One  or  two  additional  examples  will  show  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  it  in  interpreting  the  predictions  of  the 
Sacred  Writings. 

«  Boyle  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

»  Tj'pus  Doctrinw  Prophetica?,  p.  179. 

»  This  change  of  tense,  however,  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  predic- 
tions of  future  events  :  it  is  soinelimes  used  by  the  prophets  to  represent 
duties  as  performed  which  ought  to  bo  done :  Thus,  in  Mai.  i.  (5.  A  son 
honours  (ought  to  honour)  his  father.  But  it  is  more  frequently  employed 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  express  both  our  Ch.ristian  privi- 
leges, and  the  duties  to  which  they  oblige  us.  Thus,  Matt.  v.  13. : —  Ye  are 
(ought  to  be)  Ihe  salt  of  Ihe  earth.'  Rom.  ii.  4.  The  goodness  nf  God  leadeth 
(ought  to  lead)  thee  lo  repentance.  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  We  all  with  open  face  be- 
holding (enjoying  Ihe  means  of  beholding)  as  in  a  glass  Ihe  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  (ought  to  be)  changed  into  Ihe  same  image  from  glory  lo  glory. 
Similar  instances  may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Col.  iii.  3.  Hob.  xiii.  !4.  1  Pet. 
i.  6.  1  John  ii.  IS.  iii.  9.  and  v.  4. 18.  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writ. 
ings,  §  274.    (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  voL  iii.  p.  !M1.) 
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Thus,  when  Isaiah  was  sent  to  tell  the  Jews,  that  their  heart  would  be- 
come fat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  that  they  would  be  guilty  ol  shutting 
their  eyes,  so  as  not  to  understand  and  l)clieve  the  truth,  the  message  is 
thus  expressed  -.—Go  unci  tell  litis  people,  hear  ye  indrjcd,  bat  unihrstaml 
not,  and  see  ye  indeed,  bat  perceive  not.  Tliis  implies,  that  they  would  not 
cmploythe  faculties  wliicli  tiiey  possessed,  so  as  to  understand  and  believe 
Uie  Gospel.  The  reason  of  this  is  assigned  -.—Make  the  heart  uj'  this  peo- 
fln/al,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest  they  see  xrith 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  loith  their  heart,  and 
cottvert,  and  be  healed.  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10.)  This  is  in«rely  a  prediction  of  wliat 
they  would  do ;  for  wlien  this  prophetic  declaration  was  accompli.slied,  the 
Saviour  quoted  the  passage,  and  expressed  its  genuine  sense : — In  them  is 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith :  For  this  people's  heart  is 
waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have 
closed;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  rrilh  their 
ears,  and  should  understand  itith  their  heart,  undshouldbe  converted,  and 
J  should  heal  them.  (Matt.  xiii.  lo.)  This  condition  is  still  more  explicitly 
stated  in  John  iii.  19. : — This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  Ugh',  because  their  deeds  itcre 
evil.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neilher  cometh  lo  the 
tight,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  The  Lord  sai<l  to  Jeremiah,  1  have 
put  my  words  in  thy  mouth  ;  see,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations, 
to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  and  to  build, 
and  to  plant.  (Jer.  i.  10.)  The  meaning  of  this  message  is,  that  the  pro- 
phet was  appointed  lo  declare  to  the  nations,  that  they  should  be  rooted 
cut,  pulled  down,  and  destroyed,  and  that  others  would  be  planted  in  their 
place,  and  built  up.  When  Ezekiel  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
he  observes,  that  it  teas  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  vision  which 
I  saw  when  I  came  to  destroy  the  oirv.  (Ezek.  xliii.  3.)  That  is,  when  he 
came  to  prophesy  tliat  the  city  should  be  destroyed. 

IX.  As  symbolic  actions  and  prophetic  visions  greatly  resem- 
lle  parables,  and  -were  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  viz. 
more  po-werfally  to  instruct  arid  engage  the  attentioii  of  the 
people^  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as  pa- 
rables.^ 

We  must  therefore  chiefly  consider  the  scope  and  design  of  such  sym- 
bolic actions  and  prophetic  visions,  without  attempting  too  minute  an  expla- 
nation of  all  the  poetical  images  and  figures  with  wliich  the  sacred  writers 
adorned  their  style.  For  instance,  in  Zech.  i.  7—11.,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  what  is  [neant  by  the  7nan  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  and  standing 
among  the  myrtle  trees:  this  vision  represents  so  many  angels  rettirning 
probably  from  the  kingdoms  over  which  they  presided,  to  give  to  Jehovah 
an  account  of  their  expedition  and  ministry.  The  horse,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, denote  their  power  and  celerity;  and  the  different  colours  the 
difference  of  their  ministries.  The  scope  of  the  vision,  however,  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  :  the  angels  tell  that  all  the  earth  was  sitting  still  and  at  rest ; 
the  Persian  empire  and  other  nations  connected  with  Juda?a  enjoying 
peace  at  that  time,  though  the  Jews  continued  in  an  unsettled  state.* 
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SECTION  II. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    ACCOMPLI.SHMENT    OF    PROPHECY    IN 
GENERAL. 

A  PROPHECY  is  demonstrateti  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can 
prove  that  the  event  has  actually  taken  place,  precisely 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  foretold,  either  from 
sacred  history,  where  that  is  practicable,  or  from  profane 
authors  of  unimpeachable  veracity ;  whose  characters  stand 
so  high,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of  having 
forged  any  thing  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  accomplishment. 
Jn  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  prediction  has  been  fulfilled, 
we  must  first  endeavour  to  find  out  the  general  scheme  of  the 
prophecy  in  question,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  parts 
with  the  whole,  and  with  corresponding  prophecies,  Doth 
earlier  and  later;  and  to  classify  the  various  things  spoken 
of,  lest  the  judgment  be  perplexed  with  a  multitude  of 
references.  And,  secondly,  in  our  deductions  from  the  pro- 
phecies thus  arranged,  those  predictions,  and  their  respective 
accomplishments,  are  principally  to  be  selected  and  urged, 
which  chiefly  tend  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  their  taking 
place  by  accident,  or  being  foretold  by  some  happy  conjec- 
ture. Now  this  may  be  done,  by  showing  the  vast  distance 
of  time  between  the  prophecy  and  the  event  foretold ;  the 
agreement  of  very  many,  even  of  the  minutest  circumstances, 
so  that,  when  completed,  the  description  determinately  applies 
to  the  subject;  and,  lastly,  the  dependence  of  actions  upon  the 
uncertain  will  of  man,  or  upon  opportunity  presenting  itself: 
for  all  these  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  unassisted 
human  intellect  either  can  or  could  possibly  foresee  them. 
These  two  general  observations  being  premised,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  canons  by  which  to  ascertain  the  accom- 
plishment of  prophecy. 

I.  The  same  prophecies  frequently  have  a  double  meaning, 
dnd  refer  to  different  events,  the  one  near,  the  other  remote ; 
the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual  or  perhaps  eternal.  The 
prophets  thus  having  several  events  in  view,  their  expressions 

«  On  the  construction  of  parabolic  language,  see  pp.  366—308  of  this 
Volume. 
»  Archbishop  Newcome  on  Zech.  i.  7—11. 


may  be  partly  applicable  to  one,  and  partly  to  another,  and  it 
is  not  alxvays  easy  to  mark  the  transitions.  What  has  not  been 
fulfilled  in  the  first,  ive  must  apply  to  the  second;  and  what 
has  already  been  fulfilled,  may  often  be  considered  as  typical  of 
what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  double  sense  of  prophecy  has  been  opposed  with  much  ingenuitj 
by  Mr.  Whiston,  Ur.  Sykes,  and  l)r.  Benson,  in  this  country,  and  by  father 
Balthus  in  France,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  German  tlieologians,  who 
severally  contend  that  the  ancient  prophecies  contain  only  one  sense  :  but, 
that  the  rule  above  stated  is  correct,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  trie 
following  remarks  and  illustrations  : — 

1.  "  Throughout  the  whole  of  prophetical  Scripture,  a  time  of  retribution 
and  of  vengeance  on  God's  enemies  is  announced.  It  is  called  '  the  day 
of  the  Lord,'  'the  day  of  wrath  and  slaughter ;  of  the  Lord's  anger,  visi- 
tation, and  judgment ;'  '  the  great  day,'  and  '  the  last  day.'  At  the  SEune 
time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  kind  of  description,  and  the  same  ex- 
pressions, which  are  used  to  represent  this  great  day  are  also  employed 
by  the  prophets  to  describe  the  fall  and  punishment  of  particular  states  and 
empires;  of  Babylon,  by  Isaiah  (ch.'xiii.J;  of  Egypt,  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxjs. 
2^.  and  xxxii.  7,  8.);  of  Jerusalem,  by  Jeremiah,  Joel,  and  by  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xxiv.):  and  in  many  of  these  prophecies,  the  description  of  the  ca- 
lamity, which  is  to  fall  on  any  particular  state  or  nation,  is  so  blended  and 
intermixed  with  that  general  destruction,  which,  in  the  final  days  of  ven- 
geance, will  invade  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  the  industry  and 
skill  of  our  ablest  interpreters  have  been  scarcely  equal  to  separate  and 
assort  them.  Hence  it  lias  been  concluded,  by  judicious  divines,  that  these 
partial  prophecies  and  particular  instances  of  the  divine  vengeance,  whose 
accomplishment  we  know  to  have  taken  place,  are  presented  to  us  as  types, 
certain  tokens,  and  forerunners  of  some  greater  events  which  are  also 
disclosed  in  them.  To  the  dreadful  time  of  universal  vengeance,  they  all 
appear  to  look  forward,  beyond  their  first  and  more  immediate  object. 
Little,  indeed,  can  we  doubt  that  such  is  to  be  considered  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  these  prophecies,  since  we  see  them  thus  apphed  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles. "» 

2.  The  second  psalm  is  primarily  an  inauguration  hymn,  composed  by 
David,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  wlien  crowned  with  victory,  and  placed 
triumphant  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Sion.  But  in  Acts  iv.  25.  the  inspired 
apostles  with  one  voice  declare  it  to  be  descriptive  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  opposition  raised  against  the  Gospel,  both  by  Jews  and 
Gentiles. — The  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  psalm  is  spoken  of  David's  per- 
son, and  is,  unquestionably,  in  its  first  and  immediate  sense,  to  be  under- 
stood of  him,  and  of  his  hope  of  rising  after  death  to  an  endless  life  :  but 
it  is  equally  clear  from  Acts  ii.  25 — 31.  that  it  was  spoken  of  Christ,  the  son 
of  David,  who  was  typified  by  that  king  and  prophet.  The  twenty-second 
psalm,*  though  primarily  intended  of  David  when  he  was  in  great  distress 
and  forsaken  by  God,  is  yet,  secondarily  and  mystically,  to  be  understood 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  during  his  passion  upon  the  cross  ;  and  so  it  is 
applied  by  himself.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  And  it  is  further  observable,  that 
other  passages  of  this  psalm  (v.  8.  16.  18.),  are  noticed  by  the  evangelist, 
as  being  fulfilled  at  that  time  (Matt,  xxvii,  35.  43);  now  it  is  certain  that 
they  could  not  be  fulfilled  unless  they  had  been  intended  in  this  mysterious 
sense  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  forty-fifth  psalm  is,  in  the  original,  a  song  of 
loves,  an  epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of  king  Solomon  and  the  king  of 
Egypt's  daughter :  but  from  Heb.  i.  8.  we  are  assured  that  it  is  addressed  to 
Christ ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  remote  and  spiritual  sense,  it  celebrates  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  his  mystical  union  with  his  church,  and 
the  admirable  benefits  that  would  be  conferred  upon  her  in  the  times  of 
the  Gospel. 


It  would  be  no  diiEcult  task  to  adduce  many  other  psalms  in 
which  the  double  sense  is  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  :*  but  we 
shall  proceed  to  cite  a  few  instances  from  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

(1.)  Isa.  vii.  14. — In  the  primary  but  lower  sense  of  this  prophecy,  the 
sign  given  was  to  assure  Ahaz  that  the  land  of  Judaea  would  speedily  be 
delivered  from  the  kings  of  Samaria  and  Damascus,  by  whom  it  was 
invaded.  But  the  introduction  of  the  prophecy,  the  singular  stress  laid 
upon  it,  and  the  exact  sense  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  make 
it  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  it  had  another  and  more  important  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  event  has  clearly  proved  that  the  sign  given  had,  second- 

3  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  172,  173.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  prophecies,  he  observes,  is  that  splendid  one  of  Isaiah, 
ch.  xxxiv. ;  the  importance  and  universality  of  which  is  to  be  collected 
iVom  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  :  "All  nations  arid  people,  the 
world  and  all  things  in  it,"  are  summoned  to  the  audience.  It  represents 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance,"  and  the  year  of  the  recompenses  for 
the  controversy  of  Sion  (ver.  8.);  it  descends  on  all  nations  and  their 
armies,  (ver.  2.)  The  images  of  wrathful  vengeance  and  utter  dissolution 
are  tlie  same  which  are  presented  under  the  sixth  seal  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John.  (vi.  12 — 17.)  The  hosts  of  heaven  are  dissolved  ;  the  heavens  are 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll  of  parchment;  the  stars  fall  like  a  leaf  from  a 
vine,  or  a  fig  from  its  tree.  And  yet  Idtmia-a  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
as  the  particular  object  of  vengeance  :  such  seems  to  be  the  typical  com- 
pletion and  primary  application  of  this  prophecy  ;  but  it  has  evidently  a 
more  subhme  and  future  prospect,  and  in  this  sense  the  ^chole  world  is  its 
object;  and  using  the  same  symbols  and  figurative  expressions  with  the 
prophecy  of  the  sixth  seal,  with  those  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and, 
above  all,  the  si.Kleenth  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  with  others  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  must,  with  them,  be  finally  referred  to  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance  for  its  perfect  completion."  Ibid. 
p.  174. 

*  Dr.  Randolph  has  a  beautiful  exposition  of  this  psalm  at  the  end  of  vol. 
i.  of  his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry,  pp.  5U3 — 515. 

6  Bishop  Home,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  has  noticed  a  considerable  number  of  those  divine  odes,  which 
bear  a  double  meaning,  the  propriety  of  which  he  has  fully  vindicated. 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  x. — xx.  See  also  Dr.  Apthorpe's  Warburtonian  "Dis- 
courses on  Proiihecy,"  vol.  i.  pp.  77 — 89.  ;  and  Dr.  Nares's  Warburtonian 
Lectures,  entitled  "A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  Christian  Church,"  pp.  1.'5 — 162.  176,  177.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  Psalms  are  applied  by  Bishop  Horsley  to  the  Messiah,  in  his 
"  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew,"  '.' vols.  8vo.  But  Bishop 
Marsh  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are  no  double  meanings,  or,  as 
he  terms  them,  secondary  senses,  in  prophecy.  "Lectures  on  Divinity, 
part  iv.  lect.  22. 
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arily  ami  mystically,  a  respect  to  the  miraculous  birlti  of  Christ,  and  to  a 
tluhvcraiicc  much  iriorc  iiioinciilous  than  that  of  Alia/,  from  lily  then 
present  (listressCul  situation.' 

(2.)  laa.  xi.  B.— What  l.s  here  said  of  Ihe  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  4-c. 
is  understood  as  having  lis  first  coriiplclion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiuh,  when 
profound  peace  was  enjoyed  after  the  troubles  caused  by  Rennachcrih  ;  but 
)13  second  a.ii<\  full  coniplelioii  is  under  the  Gospel,  whose  jiower  in  chang- 
ing the  hearts,  tempers,  an<l  lives  of  the  worst  of  men,  is  here  foretold  and 
described  by  a  sin({ul:irly  beautiful  assendjlajfe  of  images.  Of  this  blessed 
power  there  has,  in  every  hrc  of  phrlslianity,  been  a  cloud  of  witnesses  ; 
although  its  most  glorious  a.Ta,  predicted  in  this  passage,  may  not  yet  be 
arrived.  The  latter  part  of  the  same  chapter,  in  which  there  are  many 
br-autiful  allusions  to  the  Kxodiis  from  Egypt,  seems  to  refer  principally  to 
the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  dispersions,  and  to 
that  happy  period  when  thi'y  and  the  (ienliles  shall  stand  together  under 
the  baimer  of  Jesus,  and  unite  dieir  zeal  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  king- 
dom. This  is  a  favourite  theme  with  I.saiah,  who  is  usually  and  justly  desig- 
nated the  Evangelical  I'rophet,  and  who  (cli.  xl  )  predicted  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Habylonish  captivity,  and  their  restoration  to  the  land 
of  Canaan  ; — events  which  were  primarily  and  literally  aecomplisluMl,  but 
which,  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  (iii.  .3.)  and  by  our  Lord  liim.';elf  (Matt, 
xi.  10.)  are  said  to  have  been  fuirilled  by  John  the  Uaplist's  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaja  ;  and  which,  secondarily  and  spiritually,  foretold  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  infinitely  greater  bondage  of  sin. 

(3.)  Once  more — Hos.  xi.  1.  Oul  of  J'Jsi/jit  hurr  I  callfd  my  son.    This 

fiassage,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  meant  of '(.iod's  delivering  the  children  of 
srael  out  of  Egypt;  but  in  its  secondary  and  mystical  sense,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  an  allusion  was  intended  by  the  Ifoly  Spirit  to  the  call  of  the 
iiifant  Christ  out  of  the  same  country,  (ftlalt.  ii.  15.) 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  many  prophccie.s  must  be  taken  in  a 
double  sense,  in  order  to  understand  their  full  import;  and  this 
two-fold  application  of  them,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
is  a  full  authority  for  us  to  consider  and  apply  them  in  a 
similar  way.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  prophecy  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  the  following  rules  have  been 
U.id  down  by  the  celebrated  Vilringa  :'' — 

(1.)  That  wc  may  attain  an  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  a  prediction,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  all  the 
attributes  and  chaructcrs  which  are  ajiplied  to  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy  :  if  the  subject  be  not  specifically  mentioned  by  7iame, 
it  must  be  discovered  by  its  characteristics;  of  this  description  are 
many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  particularly  Psalms  ii. 
xxii.  xlv.  Ix.  Isa.  liii.  Zech.  iii.  8.  If  the  subject  be  named,  we 
must  inquire  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  properly  or  mystically  or 
partly  properly  and  partly  mystically  ;  as  in  Psalm  Ixxii. 

(2.)  We  must  not,  however,  depart  from  the  literal  sense  of 
the  subject,  when  ca'.led  by  its  own  proper  name,  if  all  the  attri- 
butes, or  the  principal  and  more  remarkable  ones,  agree  to  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy.  This  rule  will  be  found  of  considerable 
use  in  interpreting  the  prophecies  concerning  Israel,  Judah,  Tyre, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  and  places. 

(3.)  If  the  attributes  by  no  means  agree  with  the  subject 
expressed  in  a  prophecy  by  its  own  name,  we  must  direct  our 
thoughts  to  another  subject  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  which 
assumes  a  mystic  name,  on  account  of  the  agrceinent  between 
the  type  and  antitype.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  prophecies 
concerning  Edom  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — C),  David  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  24 — 
31.),  and  Elijah.  (Mai.  iv.  .5.) 

(I.)  If,  in  prophecies,  the  subject  be  expressed  by  name, 
which  may  bear  both  a  proper  and  a  mystical  interpretation,  and 
the  attributes  of  the  prophetic  discourse  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  so 
that  some  of  them  agree  more  strictly  with  the  subject  mystically 
taken,  while  others  are  more  correctly  predicated  of  it  in  a  literal 
and  grammatical  sense ; — in  such  cases,  we  must  take  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy  to  be,  not  simple,  but  complex ;  and  the 
prophet,  actuated  by  divine  illumination,  expresses  himself  in 
Eucli  a  manner  as  designedly  to  be  understood  of  both  senses, 
-and  to  intimate  to  the  reader  that  the  mystical  or  allegorical 
sense  is  enveloped  in  the  literal  sense. 

Thus,  many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Babylon,  Edom,  Egypt,  and 
Tyre,  contain  such  august  and  magnificent  expressions,  as,  if  taken  pro- 
perly, will  admit  of  a  very  poor  and  barren  exposition  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  designed  something  more,  and  to 
lead  our  minds  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  &c.  In  like  manner,  such  grand 
things  are  sometimes  spoken  concerning  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  mention  is  maclc  of  such  distinguished  blessings 
being  bestowed  upon  them,  as  necessarily  leail  us  to  look  fur  a  further  and 
more  complete  fulfilment  in  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
spiritual  blessings  of  grace  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  God,  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  Isa.  III.  1 — 3.  and  Jer.  iii.  14 — 1.^.,  to  cite  no  other 
e.xamples,  present  very  striking  illustrations  of  this  remark.  Hence  it 
follows,  that, 

»  There  is  a  good  philological  illustration  of  this  prediction  in  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph's Prfelcctiones  Theologicse,  in  vol.  ii.  (pp.  440.  et  seq.)  of  his  Vjew  of 
Christ's  Ministry ;  and  an  elaborate  vindication  and  explanation  of  it  in  the 
Abb6  Hook's  Religionis  Naturalis  et  Revclataj  Principia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  494 
-498. 

«  In  his  Typus  Doctrinae  Prophelicie,  cap.  ii.  Dr.  Apthorpe  lias  translated 
eighteen  of  V itringa's  canons  (which  are  admirably  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous examples  in  his  valuable  commentary  on  Isaiah)  in  his  Lectures  on 
Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 106.  Jahn  has  given  several  additioaal  ejtamples. 
Intiod.  ad  Vet.  Fosdus,  pp.  332—334. 
Vol.  I.  3  F 


(5.)  Prophecies  of  a  general  nature  arc  applicable  by  accom 
modation  to  individuals ;  most  of  the  things,  which  are  spoken 
of  the  church,  being  equally  applicable  to  her  individual  mem- 
bers. 

(G.)  Prophecies  of  a  particular  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit,  and  often  require,  an  extended  sense  :  for  instance,  Edom, 
Moab,  or  any  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  are  often  put  for 
the  whole ;  what  is  said  of  one  being  generally  applicable  to  the 
rest.  And,  in  like  maimer,  what  is  said  either  to  or  concerning 
God's  people,  on  any  particular  occasion,  is  of  general  applica* 
tion ;  as  all,  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God,  have  an 
interest  in  the  same  prophecies. 

(7.)  In  continued  prophecies,  which  arc  not  distinguished  one 
from  another,  we  should  cai#ully  attend, ^cs^  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  discourse,  and,  secondly,  to  the  epoch  of  time 
which  commences  the  scene  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  the 
term  in  which  it  ends. 

The  first  observation  is  of  principal  use  in  the  discourses  of  Isaiah,  from 
the  fortieth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book.  This  distinction,  often  dilhcuU 
and  somewhat  obscure,  is  of  great  moment  in  the  inler|irclaiion  of  the 
prophecies,  that  we  may  not  consider  as  a  continued  discourse  what  ought 
to  be  divided  into  several  distinct  topics.  The  last  part  of  this  canon  is 
indispensable  in  explaining  the  Psalms  and  Prophetic  Visions.  See  Psal. 
xxiv.  1.  Isa.  vi.  1. 

II.  Predictions,  dcnouncinff  judgments  to  come,  do  not  in 
themselves  speak  the  absolute  futurity  of  the  event,  but  only 
declare  -what  is  to  be  expected  by  tlie  persons  to  -whom  they  are 
made,  and  -what  -will  certainly  come  to  pass,  unless  God  in  hii 
mercy  interpose  betvjcen  the  threatening  and  the  event. 

"So  that  comminations  do  speak  only  the  dehitum pmntr,  and  the  neces- 
sary obligation  to  punishment :  but  therein  God  doili  not  bind  up  himself 
as  lie  doth  in  absolute  promises  ;  the  reason  is,  because  comminations 
confer  no  right  to  any,  which  absolute  promises  do,  and  therefore  Cod  ia 
not  bound  to  necessary  performance  of  what  he  threatens.  Indeed  the 
guilt  or  obligation  to  punishment  is  necessary,  where  the  offence  hath  been 
committed,  to  which  the  threatening  was  annexed:  but  the  execution  of 
that  punishment  doth  still  depend  upon  God's  arbitiarious  will,  and  there- 
fore he  may  suspend  or  remove  it  upon  serious  ailiiresses  made  to  himsell 
in  order  to  it.  For,  since  God  was  pleased  not  to  take  the  present  forfeiture 
of  the  first  gran<l  transgression,  but  made  such  a  relaxation  of  that  penal 
law,  that  conditions  of  pardon  were  admittable,  notwith.slanding  sentence 
passed  upon  the  malefactors,  there  is  strong  ground  of  presumption  ia 
human  nature,  that  God's  forbearance  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  sin, 
doth  suppose  his  readiness  to  pardon  ofTeiiders  upon  their  repentance, 
and,  therefore,  that  all  particular  threatenings  of  judgment  to  come  do 
suppose  incorrigihlenoss  in  those  against  whom  they  are  pronounced; 
upon  which  the  foundation  of  hope  is  built,  that  if  timely  repentance  do 
intervene,  God  will  reuiove  those  judgments  which  arc  threatened  against 
them  ■.""  of  these  coiidilional  comminatory  predictions  wc  have  examples 
in  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  4 — 10.),  and  in  Isaiah's 
denunciation  of  death  to  Ilezekiah.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  I.)  See  also  a  similar 
instance  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  14 — 23. 

III.  Predictions  then  express  divine  purposes,  when  many 
prophets  in  several  ages  concur  in  the  same  prediction. 

"Because  it  is  hardly  seen  but  all  those  tacit  conditions,  which  are  sup- 
posed in  general  promises  or  comminations,  may  be  altered  in  different 
ages:  but,  when  the  conditions  alter,  and  the  predictions  continue  Ihe 
same,  it  is  a  stronger  evidence  that  it  is  some  in. mutable  counsel  of  God, 
which  is  expressed  in  those  predictions.  And  in  this  case  one  prediction 
confirms  the  foregoing,  as  the  Jews  say  of  prophets,  •  one  prophet  that 
halh  the  lesthnuny  of  another  prophet  is  sujiposed  to  he  true  :'  but  it  must 
be  with  this  supjMsition,  that  the  other  prophet  was  before  approved  to  be 
a  true  prophet.  ^p)w,  both  these  meet  in  the  prophecies  concerning  our 
Saviour ;  for  to  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,  and  in  their  several  ages 
they  had  several  things  revealed  to  them  concerning  liim  :  and  the  uni- 
formity and  perfect  harmony  of  all  these  several  prophecies  by  persons  at 
so  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  being  of  several  interests  and 
employments,  and  in  several  places,  yet  all  giving  light  to  each  other,  and 
exactly  meeting  at  last  in  the  accomplishment,  do  give  us  yet  a  further  and 
clearer  evidence,  tliat  all  those  several  beams  came  from  the  same  sun, 
when  all  those  scattered  rays  were  at  last  gathered  into  one  body  again  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Sua  of  Righteousness  in  the  world."« 


SECTION  III. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   ACCOMPLISHMENT  ^F   PROPHECIES  COM 
CERNING  THE  MESSIAH  IN  PARTICULAR.* 

I.  Jkscs  Christ  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture 

revelation,  -we  ought  every  where  to  search  for  Prophecies 

concerning  him. 

We  are  assured  bv  Christ  himself  that  theScriptureste&tify  of  him  (John 
V.  39.),  and  that  in  >ioses,  the  Psalms,  and  Prophets,  there  are  things  con- 
cerning hiin  (Luke  xxiv.  2.5—27.  44.) :  further,  we  have  the  declaration  of  an 
inspired  apostle,  that  to  him  give  all  the  ptophets  wimess  (Acts  x.  43.),  and 

»  Stillingtleet's  Origines  Sacra;,  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  §  10.  pp.  120,  121.  8th 
edit.    Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticae  Sacra;,  pp.  143,  149. 

••  Stillingtleet's  Orig.  Sac.  p.  120. 

*  Bishop  Marsh  (Divinity  Lectures,  part  iv.  lect.  xx.  and  xxi.)  has  several 
admirable  observations  on  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  Ihe  Messiah  :  nearly  the  whole 
of  Lecture  xxi.  is  occupied  with  examples  of  predictions  literally  and 
suicliy  foretelling  the  coming  of  Christ. 
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of  an  an<;el  of  God,  that  "  Ihe  teatimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spiiit  of  prophecy." 
(Rev.  xix.  10.)  It  iriay  therefore  be  remarked  generally,  that  whatsoever 
is  emphaiically  and  characteristically  spoken  of  some  certain  person,  not 
called  by  his  own  name,  in  the  psalms  or  prophetical  books,  so  that  each 
predicate  can  be  fully  demonstrated  in  no  single  subject  of  that  or  any 
other  time,  must  be  taken  as  said  and  predicted  of  the  Mes.siah.  The 
twenty-second  psalm,  and  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah's  projihecy,  may 
be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  this  rule,  which  will  not  mislead  any  sludcnl 
or  reader  of  the  sacreil  volume.  The  first  four  remarks  in  p.  3U1.  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  application  of  this  rule. 

II.  The  interpretation  of  the  luord  of  prophecy,  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  by  his  inspired  apostles,  is  a  rtile  and 
key  by  which  to  interpret  correctly  the  prophecies  cited  or 
alluded  to  by  th^m. 

The  propriety  of  this  cation  must  be  obvious:  for  as  every  one  is  Ihe 
best  interpreter  of  his  own  words,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  (imder  whose 
Influence  the  ancient  i)rophets  wrote  a(B  spoke),  in  more  recent  prophe- 
cies, refers  to  former  predictions,  and  often  uses  the  same  words,  plirases, 
and  images,  thus  leading  us  to  understand  the  true  sense  of  those  oracles.' 
For  instance,  the  prophecy  (in  Isa.  viii.  14.)  that  the  Messiah  would  prove 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,  is  more  plainly  repeated  by 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  31),  and  is  shown  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  Paul  (Rom  ix. 
32,  33.),  and  by  Pcler  (I  Pet.  ii.  8.);  and  the  sixteenth  psalm  is  expressly 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  latter  of  these  apostles.  (Acts  ii.  25 — 31. )» 

III.  Where  the  prophets  describe  a  golden  age  of  felicity, 
they  clearly  foretell  Gospel  times  :  and  particularly  in  the 
Prophecies  and  Psalms,  whatever  is  predicated  of  a  person 
not  named,  in  terms  expressive  of  such  excellence,  glory,  a7id 
other  characteristics,  as  are  suitable  in  their  jtist  emphases  to 
no  other  subject,  must  be  interpreted  as  spoken  and  predicted 
of  the  Messiah. 

1.  It  is  thus  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  hiterpret  and  allege 
the  ancient  prophecies  ;  instances  may  be  given  in  Deut.  xviii.  18.  Psalms 
viii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl.  Ixix.  Ixxviii.  cxviii.  22,  23.  Isa.  iv.  2.  vii.  14,  15.  xlii.  1.  liii. 
Zech.  iii.  8.  and  xii.  10.  It  is  worlhy  of  remark  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  directly  apply  to  the  Son  of  God  the  most  magnificent 
descriptions  and  attributes  of  the  Father  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as  in  Psal. 
Ixviii.  13.  cii.  26,  27.  Isa.  xlv.  22—24. ;  which  teach  us  to  acknowledge  the 
myslery  of  God,  even  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  ail 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  (Col.  ii.  2,  3.) 

2.  At  the  time  the  prophets  respectively  flourished  the  Israelites  and 
Jews  were,  in  general,  noioriously  wicked,  although,  even  in  the  worst  of 
times,  there  was  a  considerable  number  who  feared  Jehovah.  Hence, 
while  the  prophets  denounce  national  judgments  upon  the  wicked  (in  which 
temporal  afllictions  the  righteous  would  necessarily  be  involved),  they  at 
the  same  time  hold  out  to  the  lattet^to  strengthen  their  trust  in  God,  pre- 
dictions of  future  and  better  times;  and,  with  promises  of  some  great  and 
temporal  deliverance,  they  invariably  connect  a  display  of  the  yet  greater 
though  future  deliverance  of  the  Messiah:  the  peace  and  happiness  which 
are  to  prevail  in  consequence  of  that  deliverance  are  portrayed  in  such  a 
beautiful  assemblage  of  images,  and  delineate  so  high  a  state  of  felicity, 
that,  as  there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  prior  to  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  which  they  can  in  any  way  be  applied,  these  prediclions 
of  future  happiness  and  peace  must  necessarily  be  understood  exclusively 
to  refer  to  Gospel  times.  Many  passages  might  be  adduced  from  the  pro- 
phetic writings  in  confirmation  of  this  rule.  It  will,  however,  suffice  to 
adduce  two  instances  from  Isaiah,  ch.  ix.  2 — 7.  and  xi.  1 — 9.  In  the  former 
of  these  passages,  tlie  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  set  forth,  its 
extent  and  duration  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  singular  peace  and  happiness 
which  sho\ild  then  prevail  are  delineated  in  imagery  of  unequalled  beauty 
and  energy. » 

IV.  Things  foretold  as  universally  or  indefinitely  to  come 
to  pass  under  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  understood, — as  they  re- 
spect the  duty, — of  all  persons;  but, — as  they  respect  the 
event, — 07Lly  of  God's  people.  ^ 

Thus,  when  the  peace,  that  is  foretold  to  prevail  in  Gospel  times,  is  stated 
to  be  so  great  that  men  shouhi  then  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares. 
and  their  spears  into  pruntnghooks ;  that  nation  should  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  learn  war  any  more  (Isa.  ii.  4.)  ;  and  that  the  wolf 
should  He  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  with  the  kid  (Isa.  xi.  6.  and 
Ixv.  25.  with  other  passages  that  might  be  adduced);— all  these  highly  figu- 
rative expressions  are  to  be  understood  of  the  nature,  design,  and  tendency 
of  the  Gospel,  and  what  is  the  duty  of  all  its  professors,  and  what  would 
actually  take  place  in  the  Christian  world,  if  all  who  profess  the  Christian 
doctrine  did  sincerely  and  cordially  obey  its  dictates.  And,  so  far  as  the 
Gospel  does  prevail  upon  any,  it  reclaims  their  wild  and  unruly  natures  ; 
from  being  furious  as  wolves,  they  become  meek  as  lambs,  and  from  raging 
like  lions,  they  become  gentle  and  tender  as  kids :  so  far  are  they  from 
hurting  or  injuring  others,  that  they  dare  not  entertain  any  the  slightest 
thoughts  of  malevolence  or  revenge,  towards  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 


V.  ^s  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  are 
of  two  kinds,  some  of  them  relating  to  hisfrst  coming  to  suffer, 
while  the  rest  of  them  concern  his  second  coming  to  advance 
his  kingdom,  and  restore  the  Jews  ; — in  all  these  prophecies, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  his  frst  coming  in 
humiliation  to  accomplish  his  mediatorial  work  on  the  cross, 
and  his  second  coming  in  glory  to  judgment. 

This  distinction  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  those  passages  which  treat  of 
either  coming  separately,  as  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  ix.  6.  liii.  &c.  which  treat  of  hia 
first  coining  in  the  flesh;  and  in  Isa.  ii.  10 — 21.,  which  refers  to  his  secona 
coming  to  judgment.  To  the  former  must  be  referred  all  those  passages 
which  relate  to  his  humiliation.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  each 
advent  in  those  passages,  in  which  the  prophet  makes  an  immediate  Iran. 
sition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  instance,  in  Isa.  xl.  1 — 9.,  the  predic- 
tion relates  to  the  first  advent  of  Christ,  but  in  v.  10.  his  second  coming  to 
judgment  is  noticed,  express  mention  being  made  of  the  solenm  work  ol 
retribution,  which  is  peculiar  to  judgment.  Again,  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5 — 7.  the 
promise  of  sending  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  is  in  v.  8.  joined  with  a 
propliecy  concerning  Ihe  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  is  yet  future.  A 
similar  instance  of  uniting  the  two  advents  of  Christ  occurs  in  Mai.  iii.  1 — 5. 
By  distinguishing,  liowever.  between  them,  we  shall  be  belter  able  to 
combat  the  objections  of  tjie  Jews,  who  apply  to  the  Messiah  all  those 
predictions  which  refer  to  a  state  of  exaltation,  while  they  overlook  all 
those  plain,  though  less  numerous  prophecies,  in  which  is  described 
Messiah's  first  coming  in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  important  subject  of  prophecy, 
there  are  two  cautions,  which  must  uniformly  be  kept  lu 
view  in  studying  the  prophetic  writings. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  we  do  not  apply  passing  events  as  actually 
fulfilling  particular  prophecies. 

It  has  justly  been  remarked,  that  "a  commentator  upon  the  predictions 
of  Daniel  and  John  can  never  be  too  much  upon  his  guard  against  the  fas- 
cinating idea,  that  he  may  expect  to  find  every  passing  even'  of  his  own 
day  there  predicted.  Before  he  ventures  to  introduce  any  exposition 
founded  upon  present  circumstances,  he  ought  to  make  it  clearly  appear 
that  it  both  accords  with  the  chronological  order  so  carefully  preserved  in 
those  prophecies,  that  it  strictly  harmonizes  with  the  language  of  symbols, 
and  that  it  demonstrates  every  part  of  the  prediction  to  tally  exactly  with 
its  supposed  accomplishments."* 

2.  The  other  caution  is,  that  we  do  not  cvnously  pry  beyond 
what  is  expressly  written,  or  describe  as  fulfilled  propheciei 
which  are  yet  future. 

Such  secret  things,  as  unaccomplished  prophecies,  belong  unto  Ihe  Lord 
our  God  ;  and  it  is  a  vain  waste  of  time  to  weary  ourselves  with  conjectures 
respecting  the  precise  mode  of  their  accomplishment.  Upon  these  points, 
when  we  go  beyond  what  is  written,  we  exceed  our  commission;  and  it 
has  almost  invariably  been  found,  that  a  commentator,  who  attempted  to 
show  how  a  prophecy  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  was  by  the  event  convicted 
of  error.  We  may  safely  and  positively  declare  what  will  come  to  pass, 
and  we  may  even  say  Itoie  it  will  come  to  pass,  so  long  as  we  resolutely 
confine  ourselves  to  the  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture ;  but  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  an  event  will  be  accomplished,  any  further  than 
the  tcord  of  God  has  revealed  the  manner  of  it,  is  to  pry  loo  curiously  into 
what  he  has  purposely  concealed,  and  (o  aim  at  becoming  prophets,  instead 
of  contenting  ourselves  with  being  humble  and  fallible  expositors  of  pro- 
phecy. What  the  Bible  has  declared,  that  u-e  may  without  hesitation 
declare:  beyond  this,  all  is  mere  vague  conjecture.' 

On  the  subject  of  apparent  contradictions  between  pro- 
phecies and  their  accomplishment,  see  Chap.  VII.  Sect.  III. 
infra.^ 


«  Bishop  Lowlh  has  some  fine  remarks  on  this  topic  towards  the  close 
of  his  eleventh  Lecture. 

«  The  petty  cavils  and  evasions  of  Ruperti  and  other  modern  commenta- 
tors, who  deny  (without  being  able  to  disprove)  the  above  canon,  are  well 
exposed  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

'  Rambach,  Inst.  Hcrm.  pp.  175—177.  J.  P.  Carpzov,  Primae  Linese 
Hermeneuticae,  pp.  25,  26. 


*  Faber's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

5  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

s  In  addition  to  the  writers  cited  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  fully  considered  by  Bishop  Newton 
in  his  "  Dissertations,"  2  vols.  8vo.  See  also  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observa- 
tions on  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse,  4to.  A.  H.  Franckii  Introductio  ad 
Lectionem  Prophetarum,  (IIala3  MagdeburgicK,  1724,  8vo.),  pp.  I — 38.  In 
pp.  91 — 247.  he  has  applied  liis  general  principles  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  prophet  .lonah ;  Glassii  Philologia  Sacr.  lib.  i.  tract,  iv.  col.  311 — 3^4. 
4to.  edit.  Lipsite,  1725;  Rambachii  Observationes  SelectiE  de  Parallelisuio 
Sacro,  pp.  219 — 235.,  and  his  Instit.  HermeneuticK  Sacra;,  pp.  741 — 745. 
779—791.  J.  E.  Pfeifferi,  Insf.  Herm.  Sacr.  i)p.  79—81. ;  LangiiHermeneutica 
Sacra,  pp.  133—150. ;  Turretin  de  Sacrae  Scriptura;  Inlerpfetatione,  cap.  iv. 
pp.  244 — 255. ;  in  pp.  256—295.  he  has  given  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  him  in  the  preceding  chapter  by  expounding 
chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel;  Pareau,  Institutio  Inferpretis 
Veteris  Testament!,  pp.  46S — 519.  ;  Principes  G!^n6raux  pour  I'lntelligenci 
des  Propheties  (Paris,  1763,  8vo.) ;  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legatioi 
of  Moses,  book  vi.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  47.  etseq.);  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisiai 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  235 — 240. ;  Dr.  Smith's  View  of  the  Prophets,  12mo. 
Bishop  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophets  (Works,  vol.  v.) 
Dr.  Macknight's  Translation  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  (4to 
edit.)  or  vi.  (8vo.  edit.)  essay  viii.  sect.  v.  ;  Mr.  Frere's  Combined  View  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  and  St.  John,  8vo. ;  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Jones's  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture.  (Theol.  and 
Miscel.  Works,  vol.  iv.)  These  writers  have  all  been  consulted  on  the 
present  occasion. 
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ON    THE    DOCTRINAL    INTERPRETATION    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 


's  As  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of  God 
to  man,  they  not  only  offer  to  nur  attention  the  most  interesting 
histories  and  characters  for  our  instruction  by  example,  and 
the  most  sublime  prophecies  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
but  they  likewise  present  to  our  serious  study,  doctrinal  truths 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Some  of  these  occur  in  the  his- 
torical, poetical,  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible  :  but  they 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles  which,  thougli 
originally  desi^rned  for  the  edification  of  particular  Christian 
churches  or  individuals,  are  nevertheless  of  general  applica- 
tion, and  deiii(tied  for  the  i^idance  of  the  universal  church  in 
every  age.  i"''or  many  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  more  copiously  treated  in  the  epistles,  which  are 
not  so  particularly  explained  in  the  Gospels ;  and  as  the 
authors  of  the  several  epistles  wrote  under  the  same  divine 
inspiration  as  the  evangelists,  the  epistles  and  jrospels  must 
be  taken  toorether,  to  complete  the  rule  of  Christian  faith. 
The  doctrinal  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings is  of  paramount  consequence ;  as  by  this  means  we  are 
enabled  to  acquire  a  correct  and  saving  knowledge  of  the 
will  of  God  concerning  us.  In  the  prosecution  ot  this  im- 
portant branch  of  sacred  literature,  the  following  observations 
are  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  student : — 

I.  The  meaning  (f  the  Sacred  Writings  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  modern  notions  and  systems  :  but  we  must 
endeavour  to  carry  oumelves  buck  to  the  very  times  and  places  iii 
which  they  were  written,  and  realize  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  sacred  writers. 

This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding  the 
Scriptures ;  but  is  too  commonly  neglected  by  commentators  and 
expositors,  wlio,  when  applying  themselves  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  have  a  preconceived  system  of  doctrine 
which  they  seek  in  the  Bible,  and  to  which  they  refer  every  pas- 
sage of  Scripture.  Thus  they  rather  draw  the  Scriptures  to  their 
system  of  doctrine,  than  bring  their  doctrines  to  the  standard  of 
Scripture ;  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  altogether  unjust, 
and  utterly  useless  in  the  attainment  of  truth.  The  only  way  by 
which  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  doctrines,  is,  to  lay  aside  all 
preconceived  modern  notions  and  systems,  and  to  carry  ourselves 
back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in  which  the  prophets  and 
apostles  wrote.  In  perusing  the  Bible,  therefore,  this  rule  must 
be  most  carefully  attended  to  : — it  is  only  an  unbiassed  mind  that 
can  attain  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture.' 

II.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
churches,  cities,  or  persons,  to  whom  particular  epistles,  espe- 
cially/' those  of  Saint  Paul,  were  addressed ;  as  the  knowledge 
of  such  state  frequently  leads  to  the  particular  occasion  for  which 
such  epistle  was  written. 

"  Although  the  general  design  of  the  whole  of  Scripture  was 
the  instruction  of  the  world,  and  the  edification  of  the  church  in 
every  age,  still  there  was  an  immediate  and  specific  design  with 
regard  to  every  book.  This  appears  particularly  obvious  in  refer- 
ence to  the  epistles.     With  the  exception  of  those  properly  called 

*Talholic  or  general  epistles,  and  of  a  few  written  to  individuals, 
they  were  addressed  to  particular  societies  of  Christians,  and  they 

I  were  adapted  to  the  exact  state  of  those  societies,  whether  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Jewish  or  of  Heathen  converts ;  whether  re- 

'  cently  organized  as  churches,  or  in  a  state  of  flourishing  maturity  ; 
whether  closely  cemented  together  by  the  strength  of  brotherly 
love,  or  distracted  by  the  spirit  of  faction  ;  whether  steadfast  in 
adherence  to  the  truth,  or  inclining  to  the  admission  of  "error. 
Now,  if  these  considerations  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
inspired  writer  of  an  epistle,  and  served  to  regulate  the  strain  and 
the  topics  of  his  address,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  by  no  means 
be  disregarded  by  us  in  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  genuine  and 
intended  sense."^     A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  state  of  the 

\  particular  churches,  to  which  they  addressed  their  epistles,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 

•  Turretin,  de  Interp.  Sacr.  Script,  pp.  312.  314.  See  also  some  sensible 
f  remarks  on  Ihcse  perversions  of  the  Sacred  Writings  in  the  Christian 
I     Observer  for  1818,  vol.  xvn.  p.  317. 

«  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder's  Sermon  on  the  Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining 
the  genuine  Sense  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  19. 


scope  of  any  particular  epistle,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling doctrinal  passages,  which,  to  a  cursory  reader,  may  at  first 
sight  appear  contradictory. 

For  in.stance,  the  Galatian  churches,  not  long  after  their  members  had 
been  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  (Jospfl,  were  persuaded  jjy  some  Judaiz- 
iriK  teachers  that  it  was  altsohilily  necessary  thi^y  should  be  circumcised, 
and  obser\'e  the  entire  law  of  Moses  :  hence  great  dissensions  arose  among 
the  Galatian  Cliristians.  These  circumstances  led  Saint  Paul  to  write  hid 
Kpislle  to  them  ;  the  design  of  wliich  was,  to  prove  the  Jewish  ccreinonial- 
law  to  be  no  longer  obligatory,  to  convince  tlieiii  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  to  restore  mutual  good  will  anjotig  Iheni. 

Again,  Rom.  xiv.  5.  and  Gal.  iv.  10,  11.  are  apjuiTf^ntly  conlradiclory  to 
oacii  other.  In  the  former  passage  we  read—"  One.  man  entccmt.lh  one 
day  iihove  another  ;  another  csletmtth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  he 
fully  persuaded  in  his  oitn  mind."  The  latter  passage  runs  tlius, — "  Ye 
o/i.ierve  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years  ;  I  am  afraid  lest  I  hare 
Oestotced  upon  you  labour  in  vain."  Now,  if  we  attend  to  the  situation  and 
character  of  tlie  persons  addressed,  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to  solve  this 
seeming  difficulty. 

The  Roman  and  Galatian  churches  were  composed  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  :  but  they  are  not  addressed  promiscuously  ;  neither  arc  tl>ey  the 
same  description  of  people  who  are  addressed  in  both  passages.  Those 
who  "regarded  days,"  among  the  Romans,  were  the  converted  Jeics,  who, 
having  from  their  youth  observed  them  as  divine  appointments,  were  with 
difficulty  brought  to  lay  them  aside.  And  as  their  aitachmcnt  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  tender  regard  to  divine  authority,  they  were  considered  as  "  keep- 
ing the  day  unto  tlie  Lord;"  and  great  forbearance  was  enjoined  upon  the 
Gentile  converts  towards  thein  in  that  matter.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who,  among  the  Galatians,  "obscr\'ed  days,  and  months,  and  limes,"  were 
converted  Oentiles,  as  is  manifest  from  the  context,  which  describes  them 
as  having,  in  their  unconverted  state,  "done  service  to  them  which  by 
nature  were  no  gods."  (ch.  iv.  8.)  These  being  pei-verted  by  certain  Ju- 
daizlng  teachers,  were,  contrary  to  the  apostolic  decision  (Acts  xv.),  cir- 
cumcised, and  subjected  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  they  were  led  to  consider  these  things  as  necessary  to 
justification  and  salvation,  which  were  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts  xv.  1.  Gal.  v.  4.)  These  circumstances 
being  considered,  the  different  language  of  the  apostle  is  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter. Circumcision,  and  conformity  to  the  law  of  Moses,  in  Jewish  con- 
verts, was  held  to  be  lawful.  Even  the  apostle  of  (he  Gentiles  himself  "to 
Ihc  Jews  became  a  Jew  ;"  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  conforming  to  the 
Jewish  laws.  And  when  writing  to  others,  he  expresses  himself  on  this 
wise: — "Is  any  man  called,  being  circumcised  1  let  him  not  become  un- 
circumcised.  Isany  called,  in  uucircumcisioni  let  him  not  become  circuin-  . 
cised.  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing  ;  but  the 
keeping  of  the  conunandinents  of  God."  (I  Cor.  vii.  18,  10.)  But  for  Gen- 
tiles, who  had  no  such  things  to  allege  in  their  favour,  to  go  off  from  the 
liberty  granted  to  them  (Aclsxv.),  and  entangle  themselves  under  a  yoke 
of  bondage,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  make  it  a  term  of  justification,  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  a  fear  lest  the  labour  which  he  bad  bestowed  upon  them 
was  in  vain.a 

Braunius,*  Vilringa,' and  Buddeus*  have  happily  illustrated  numeroDS 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  attending  to  the  circumstances  mention- 
ed in  the  above  canon.  The  state  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches  has  also 
been  well  described  by  our  learned  countryman  Smith,'  by  Wiisius.'and 
especially  by  Ferdinand  Stosch  »  Kambach,  in  his IntroHuction  to  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  has  elaborately  investigated  the  state  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  and  applied  it  to  the  justification  and  scope  of  this  epistle.  >« 

III.  In  order  to  understand  any  doctrinal  book  or  passage 
of  Scripture,  we  must  attend  to  the  controversies  which  were 
agitated  at  that  time,  and  to  which  the  sacred  writers  allude  : 
for  a  key  to  the  apostolic  epistles  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
modem  controversies  that  divide  Christians,  and  which  were  not 
only  unknown,  but  also  were  not  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  controversies  which  were  discussed  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles  are  to  be  ascertained,  partly  from  their  writings,  partly 
from  the  existing  monuments  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
likewise  from  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  following  were  the  principal  questions 
then  aaitated,  viz.  What  is  the  true  way  by  which  lo  please  God,  and  thus 
to  obtain  eternal  life — the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  faith  jmd  obe- 
dience as  held  forth  in  the  Gospel)  To  this  qiiestion  the  following  was 
closely  allied— Whether  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  was  so 
absolutely  necessary,  that  Ihey  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  converted  Gen- 
tiles 1  The  former  question  is  particularly  discussed  in  Si.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  ;  the  latter  in  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  1 — 31.), 
and  especially  in  the  Epislle  to  the  Galatians. 

Another  question  which  was  most  warmly  agitated,  related  to  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  could  by  no  means  bear,  as  appears  from 


»  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  44.  46. 

•  Selecta  Sacra,  lib.  i.  »  Observationes  Sacrae,  lib.  iv.  cc.  7,  8. 

•  Jo  Francisci  Buddei  Ecclesia  .\postolica,  sive  de  Statu  Ecclesise  Chris- 
tians sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  HistoricaDogmatica.    Jen:e,  1729.  Svo. 

■>  In  his  "Remarks  upon  the  Manners,  Religion,  and  Government  of  the 
Turks,  with  a  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  Svo.  1678.  The  re- 
marks had  previously  been  printed  in  Latin  in  1672,  and  again  in  an  enlarged 
edition  in  1674. 

•  Miscellanea  Sacri,  torn.  i.  p.  669. 

»  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Syntagma  Dissertalionum  Septem  de  nominibus  toti- 
dem  Urbium  Asi«  ad  quos  D.  Johannes  in  Apocalypsi  Epistolas  direxit,  Svo. 
Guelpherbyti.  1757. 

10  Jo.  Jac.  RambachiilntroductioHifitorico-TheologicttinEpistoIamPauK 
ad  Romanes.  Svo.  Halse,  1727. 
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numerous  passages  in  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles. 
The  apostles,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  assert  that  point,  to  confirm 
it  by  citing  numerous  prophecies  from  tlie  Old  Testament  relative  to  the 
conversion  of  tlie  Gentiles,  and  to  vindicate  it  from  the  objections  of  the 
Jews  ;  ttiis  lias  been  done  by  Saint  Paul  in  several  chaptersof  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  his  Epistles  lo  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  in 
which  lie  proves  that  the  Jewish  ceremonies  were  superseded. 

There  were  also  some  Jewish  notions,  which  v?ere  refuted  both  by  our 
I>ord  and  by  his  apostles ;  for  instance,  that  all  Jews  would  cerlaiidy  be 
saved.  Turretin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  observation,  has  ad- 
duced a  passage  from  the  Codex  Sanhedrin,  which  affirmed  that  every  Jew 
had  a  porlian  in  the  future  icurld,  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  Atirahani  is  sitting  near  the  gates  of  hell,  and  does  not  permit 
any  Israelite,  however  wicked  he  may  he,  lu  descend  into  hell.^  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  traditions  as  these,  Jesus  Christ  thus  solemnly  warned  them : — 
Not  every  man  that  sailh  iitito  me,  "Lord,  Lord,"  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  (Matt.  vii.  21.)  This  notion  was  also  opposed  at  length  by  St.  Paul. 
(Rom.  ii.  16.  et  scq.)  Once  more :  it  appears  from  very  many  passages  of 
•  the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  Jews  divided  the  precepts  of  the  law  intogreat 
and  little,  and  taught  that  if  a  man  observed  one  such  grand  precept,  that 
would  suffice  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God,  and  would  outweigh  all  his 
other  actions.  In  opposition  to  this  our  Lord  solemnly  declares,  that 
"  wliosoever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commaridments,  and  shall  teach 
men  so,  he  shall  be  called  (.shall  he)  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt. 
V.  19.);  and  Saint  James  also,  "whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
vet  otfend  in  one  point,  he  Is  guilty  of  all."  (James  li.  10.) 

Further,  many  erroneous  tenets  were  held  and  promulgated  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  by  pprsons  calling  themselves  Christians.  To  these  "  oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called"  (1  Titn.  vi.  20.)  there  are  numerous 
allusions  in  the  Epistles,  where  such  errors  are  refuted :  for  instance,  Col. 
li.  18.  the  worshipping  of  angels;  Col.  ii.  20,  21.  against  the  pretensions  of 
extraordinary  mortifications  and  abstinence;  1  Cor.  viii.  and 2  Cor.  vi.  16,  &c. 
against  idols  and  eating  things  offered  to  them,  &c.  The  beginning  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel,  it  is  well  known,  was  written  to  refute  the  false  notions  of 
Cerinthus. 

IV.  The  dodrinal  books  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  the  Epis- 
tles, are  not  to  be  perused  in  detached  portions  or  sections ,-  but 
they  should  be  read  through  at  once,  with  a  close  attention  to  the 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  discourse,  regardless  of  the  divisions  into 
chapters  and  verses,  pi-ecisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we 
would  peruse  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  or  other  ancient 
tvriters. 

This  reading  should  not  be  cursory  or  casual,  but  frequent  and 
diligent ;  and  the  Epistles  should  be  repeatedly  perused,  until  we 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  their  contents.^  Want  of  at- 
tention to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Epistles,  has  been  the  source  of 
many  and  great  errors :  "  for,  to  pick  out  a  verse  or  two,  and 
criticise  on  a  word  or  expression,  and  ground  a  doctrine  thereon, 
without  considering  the  main  scope  of  the  epistle  and  the  occa- 
sion of  writing  it,  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  interpret  ancient 
statutes  or  records  by  two  or  three  words  or  expressions  in  them, 
without  regard  to  the  true  occasion  upon  which  they  were  made, 
and  without  any  manner  of  krfowledge  and  insight  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written."  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  conduct  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  exposure. 

Having  already  offered  some  hints  for  investigating  the  scope 
of  a  particular  book  or  passage,'*  it  only  remains  to  notice  that 
there  is  this  general  difference  observable  between  the  scope  of  the 
Gospels  and  that  of  the  Epistles  ;  viz.  the  former  represent  the 
principles  of  Christianity  absolutely,  or  as  they  are  in  themselves  ; 
while  the  latter  represent  them  relatively,  that  is,  as  they  respect 
the  state  of  the  world  at  that  particular  time. 

»  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interp.  p.  310. 

a  Mr.  Locke  has  forcibly  illustrated  this  remark  by  relating  his  own 
practice  in  studying  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paid.  After  he  had  found  by  long 
experience  that  tlie  ordinary  way  of  reading  a  chapter,  and  then  consulting 
commentators  upon  dilRcult  passages,  failed  in  leading  him  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  Epistle,  he  says,  "I  saw  plairily,  after  I  began  once  to  reflect 
on  it,  that  if  any  one  should  now  write  me  a  letter  as  long  as  Saint  Paul's  to 
the  Romans,  concerning  such  a  matter  as  that  is,  in  a  styleas  foreign,  and  ex- 
pressions as  dubious,  as  his  seem  to  be,  if  I  should  divide  it  into  fifteen  or  six- 
teen chapters,  and  read  oneofthem  to-day  and  anotherto-morrow,  &c.  it  was 
-  ten  to  one  that  I  should  never  come  to  a  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  it. 
The  way  to  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  wrote  it,  every  one  would  agree, 
was  to  read  the  whole  letter  through  from  one  efld  to  the  other,  all  at  once,  to 
see  what  was  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  it ;  or,  if  it  had  several  parts 
and  purposes  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  in  a  subordination  to 
one  chief  aim  and  end,  to  discover  what  those  different  matters  were,  and 
where  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another ;  and  if  there  were  any 
necessity  of  dividing  the  Epistles  into  parts,  mark  the  boundaries  of  them." 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  thought,  Mr.  Locke  concluded  it  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  any  one  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  read  it  all  through 
at  one  sitting,  and  to  observe  as  well  as  he  could  the  drift  and  design  of 
the  writer.  Successive  perusals  in  a  similar  way  at  length  gave  him  a 
good  general  view  of  the  apostle's  main  purpose  in  writing  the  Epistle,  the 
chief  branches  of  his  discourse,  the  arguments  he  used,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  whole.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  one  or  two  hasty 
readings.  "  It  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  with  a  close  attention  to 
the  tenor  of  the  discourse,  and  a  perfect  neglect  of  the  divisions  into  chap- 
ters and  verses.  On  the  contrary,  the  safest  way  is,  to  suppose  that  the 
Epistle  has  but  one  business  and  liut  one  aim  ;  until,  by  a  frecpient  peru- 
sal of  it,  you  are  forced  to  see  there  are  distinct  independent  matters  in  it, 
which  will  forwardly  enough  show  themselves."  Locke  on  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul,  Preface.    (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  282.  4to.) 

8  See  pp.  339,  310.  supra. 


V.  Where  any  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures, 
it  will  be  collected  better,  and  with  more  precision,  from  those 
places  in  which  it  is  professedly  discussed,  than  from  those 
in  which  it  is  7ioticed  only  incidentally  or  by  way  of  inference. 

For  instance,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  fully  treated  ;  and  in  those  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law  are  particularly  illustrated. 
These  must,  therefore,  be  diligently  compared  together,  in  order 
to  deduce  those  doctrines  correctly. 

VI.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  a  certain  age  are  better  ascertained 
from  writings  belonging  to  that  age,  or  the  times  immediately 
following,  than  from  memorials  or  writings  of  a  later  date. 

Thus,  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  patriarchs  are  better  col- 
lected from  the  writings  immediately  concerning  them — the  book 
of  Genesis,  for  instance — than  from  books  written  long  after- 
wards, as  the  Apostolic  Epistles. — Not  that  these  are  unworthy 
of  credit  (of  such  an  insinuation  the  author  trusts  he  shall  be 
fully  acquitted),  but  because  the  apostles  deduce  inferences  from 
passages  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  manner  practised  in 
their  oivn  time ;  which  inferences,  though  truly  correct,  and 
every  way  worthy  the  assent  of  Christians,  were  not  known  at 
the  time  when  such  passages  were  first  committed  to  writing.^ 

VII.  Although  the  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  of  God  after 
the  manner  of  men,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
must  be  taken  in  a  sense  worthy  of  God. 

This  rule  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was 
usual  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  God  ivith  the  tongue  of 
the  sons  of  men.  When,  therefore,  human  members,  faculties^ 
senses,  and  affections,  are  attribzited  to  the  Deity,  they  are  ikd 
be  understood  in  a  sense  worthy  of  Him ;  and  the  manner  ijr] 
which  that  sense  is  to  be  ascertained  is  twofold  : — 1,  From  tie 
light  of  nature,  which  teaches  us  that  all  ideas  of  imperfection 
are  to  be  removed  from  God,  and,  consequently,  corporeity  ;  and, 
2.  From  the  comparison  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in 
which  it  is  written,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  that  he  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  any  figure,  and  that  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should 
repent,  &c.  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark  might  be 
offered,  were  it  necessary ;  but  as  this  subject  has  already  been 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
reference  to  it.* 

VIII.  No  doctrine  is  admissible,  or  can  be  established  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  is  either  repugnant  to  them,  or  contrary  to 
reason  or  to  the  analogy  of  faith. 

For  instance,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  were  to  be 
admitted,  the  evidence  of  our  reason,  as  well  as  of  our  senses, 
could  no  longer  be  believed,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  arising  from 
the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  become  of  no  effect  whatever.  Articles  of  revelation, 
indeed,  may  be  above  our  reason;  but  no  doctrine,  which  comes 
from  God,  can  be  irrational,  or  contrary  to  those  moral  truths, 
which  are  clearly  perceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  We  are  sure, 
therefore,  that  any  interpretation  of  revealed  doctrines  that  is 
inconsistent  with  common  sense,  or  with  the  established  laws  of 
morality,  must  be  erroneous.  The  several  parts  of  those  doctrines, 
which  are  dispersed  through  the  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  collected 
and  explained  so  as  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  form  an 
intelligible  and  consistent  scheme.  The  diifereirt  parts  of  a  reve- 
lation, which  comes  from  God,  must  all  be  reconcilable  with  one 
another,  and  with  sound  reason.  The  prejudices  of  different 
denominations  unfit  them  for  understanding  the  passages,  which- 
are  connected  with  the  subjects  of  their  disputations ;  but  there" 
are  general  principles  that  all  parties  adopt :  and  no  text  can  be 
interpreted  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  those  articles  which  are 
universally  received.  This  conformity,  of  every  part  to  first 
principles,  is  commonly  called  the  analogy  of  faith ;  the  nature  of 
which,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  are  stated  and  explained  in  pp.  342 — 344.i 

IX.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  tl 
doctrinal  books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  attend  to  anddistinctli 
to  note  the  transitions  of  person  which  frequently  occur, ^specialt 
in  Saint  PauVs  Epistles. 

The  pronouns  /,  We,  and  Yoti,  are  used  by  the  apostles  in; 
such  a  variety  of  applications,  that  the  understanding  of  theifv. 
true  meaning  is  often  a  key  to  many  difficult  passages.  ^ 

Thus,  by  the  pronoun  /,  Saint  Paul  sometimes  means  himself;  somo- 
times  any  Christian ;  sometimes  a  Jew ;  and  sometimes  any  man,  Ac  • 


«  Turretin,  p.  324. 


»  See  p.  362.  supra. 
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If  llic  speaking  of  himself  In  (ho  first  person  uinznlar  have  these  various 
tneatlinz^j,  his  use  of  the  plural  He  is  with  far  greater  latitude  ;  for  some- 
liuieH  tre  ineaii.s  liiuiself  alone,  soiiietiines  tho.-^e  who  weru  with  him  whom 
he  makes  partners  to  the  Kpistles  (as  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthiansj 
anil  in  those  to  the  Philij>pians  and  Colossians);  sumetimea  with  hinisclf 
conipretiending  the  other  apostles,  or  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  or  Chris- 
tians. Nay,  he  sometiine.s  speaks  in  this  way  of  the  converted  .lews,  at 
others,  of  the  converted  (Jentiles:  soinetimes  ne  introduces  the  unregcne- 
rate  as  speaking  in  his  own  person;  at  oilier  limes  he  personifies  false 
teachers  or  false  Christians,  whose  names,  however,  he  forbears  to  men- 
lion,  lest  he  should  give  them  otlence.  In  <«11  these  inslances,  his  applica- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  pronouns  varies  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and 
causes  it  to  bcdiirerently  understood.  Examples  illustrative  of  this  remark 
may  be  found  in  every  page  of  Saint  Paul's  Kpistles.  Further,  in  the  cur- 
rent of  his  discourse,  he  .sometimes  drops  in  the  objections  of  others,  and 
his  answers  to  them,  without  any  change  in  the  scheme  of  his  language, 
lliat  mi.glit  /five  notice  of  any  oilier  person  speaking  besides  himself.  To 
discover  this,  requires  great  atti-ntion  to  the  apostle's  scope  and  argument ; 
«nd  yet,  if  it  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  it  will  cause  the  reader  greatly 
to  mistake  and  misunderstand'  his  meaning,  aii'l  will  also  render  the  sense 
very  per)ile.xed.  Mr.  I.ocke,  and  Ur.  Macknight,  in  their  elaborate  works 
on  the  lipislles,  are  particularly  useful  in  pointing  out  these  various  tran- 
sitions of  persons  and  subjects. 

X.  In  npp/i/ing  the  Script iires  as  a  proof  of  any  doctrine,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  all  that  is  meant  be  expressed ;  or, 
if  it  he  niit  expressed,  what  is  necessarily  implied,  in  order  to 
complete  the  passage. 

Thus  it  i.s  common  'as  \vc  liavc  already  shown)^  for  the 
sacred  writers  to  mention  only  the  principal  part  of  any  subject, 
for  the  whole. 

In  Rom.  X.  9.  Paul  says;  If  thnu  shall  confess  wilh  thy  mmtlh  Ihc  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shall  believe  hi  thine  heart  that  god  hath  raised  him  from 
THK  dead,  thou  shall  he  saved.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  Is  the  only 
article  which  is  mentioned  here,  because,  by  that  miracle,  God  established 
the  Saviour's  authority,  as  a  lawgiver,  and  confirmed  all  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught.  But  there  are  other  essential  articles,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  believed,  in  order  to  be  saved,  though  they  are  not  stated  in  the 
text.  It  is  added  (ver.  13.),  for  tchosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  saved.  No  real  Christian  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  Gos-pel, 
03  to  suppose,  that  no  more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  saved,  than  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.    In  this  text,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle 


mentions  only  a  piinripal  part  of  what  is  meant.  Now,  from  the  context 
may  be  gathered  Ihe  following  particulars,  ass  Implied,  thoiigh  not  expressed. 
thirst,  in  the  ninth  verse  it  Is  atfirmed,  that  in  order  to  be  saved,  a  man 
must  believe  in  his  heart.  Birondly,  he  must  confess  with  his  mouth; 
If  Ihon  shalt  confess  trith  thy  month  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shall  helieve  in 
thine  heart  thai  God  hath  rai,ied  him  from  Ihe  dead,  thou  shalt  he  saved. 
Confession  implies  more  than  7»rofession.  A  true  believer  in  Jesus  Christ 
openly,  and  of  his  own  accord,  professes  the  articles  of  his  belief;  and 
when  he  is  persecuted,  and  examined  concerning  his  religion,  he  readily 
confesses  the  truth,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  faithfulness.  Even 
this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  saved  ;  for  it  is  added  in  the 
tenth  verse,  vilh  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  riohteocsness,  and  with 
llie  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  Kailh,  acting  on  Ihe  lieart, 
is  pro<liulive  of  a  righteous  life,  and  thus  the  believer  becomes  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  the  Lord;  for  tchosoever  xeill  cult  on  l/ie  name  of  the  Lord 
s/iall  he  saved,  (ver.  13.)  In  these  dlfierent  passages,  it  is  evident  thai  a 
part  is  mentioned  for  the  whole ;  and  in  order  to  imderstaml  all  that  is  liu- 
plied,  the  several  parts  must  be  collected  and  put  together. 

XI.  Ao  article  (f  faith  can  be  established  from  metaphors, 
parables,  or  single  obscure  and  figurative  texts. 

The  metaphorical  language  of  the  prophets,  and  figurative 
expressions  which  abound  in  the  ycriptures,  arc  calculated  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  godliness  by  acting  on  the  imagination, 
and  by  influencing  a  believer's  conduct;  but  they  never  were 
intended  to  be  a  revelation  of  Gospel  principles.  Instead  of  de- 
riving our  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  parables  and  figura- 
tive pa.ssages,  Im  intimate  accptaintance  with  tite  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  interpreting 
them. 

The  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luke  x.  30 — 
37.)  Is  evidently  intended  to  Influence  the  Jews  to  be  benevolent  and  kind, 
like  the  good  Samaritan.  Some  writers  have  considered  that  parable  to  bo 
a  represenlalion  of  Adam's  fall,  and  of  man's  recovery,  throngh  the  inter- 
position and  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  those,  who  embrace  this  opinion, 
did  not  learn  these  doctrines  from  the  passage  itself.  No  person,  who  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  Adam,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  ever  learn  any  thing 
concerning  them,  from  what  is  related  in  this  parable.  The  same  obser- 
vation is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  parable,  and  typical  subject; 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  person, 
who  has  not  first  learned  them  from  other  texts. 
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SECTION  I. 


ON   THE    INTERPRETATION    OF   THE    MORAL    PARTS    OF    SCRIPTURE. 


Having  already  discussed  the  interpretation  of  the  figura- 
tive, spiritual,  t}'pical,  prophi^tical,  and  doctrinal  parts  of  the 
Sacrea  Writings,  it  now  remains  that  we  consider  the  Moral 
Parts  of  Scripture.  These,  indeed,  are  to  be  interpreted 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  moral  writings ; 
regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
writers,  viz.  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged,  their  style,  genius,  &c.  For,  being  natives 
of  the  East,  thoy  treat  moral  topics,  after  the  oriental  man- 
ner, in  a  highly  figurative  style,  and  with  similitudes,  and 
figures  considerably  more  far-fetched  than  is  usual  among 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or  even  among  the  moderns. 
Again,  being  for  the  most  part  persons  iu  the  common  walks 
01  Hie,  they  generally  deliver  their  precepts  in  a  popular 
manner,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  In  the  examination  of  the  moral  parts  of 
Scripture,  the  following  more  particular  rules  will  be  found 
useful : — 

I.  Moral  propositions  or  discourses  are  not  to  he  urged  too  far, 
but  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  dfgree  of  latitude,  and 
mth  various  limitations. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  canon,  how  many  moral  truths 
have  been  pushed  to  an  extent,  which  causes  them  altogether  to 
fail  of  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  produce !  It  is  not  to  be 
ienied  that  universal  propositions  may  be  offered :  such  are 
frequent  in  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  in  profane  writers,  and  also 
in  common  life ;  but  it  is  in  explaining  the  expressions  by  which 
^ey  are  conveyed,  that  just  limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent 
them  firom  being  urged  too  far.  The  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
various  other  circumstances,  will  always  afford  a  criteiion  by 

«  Locke's  Preface  to  the  Epistles.  (Works,  vol  iii.  p.  277.) 
»  See  p.  371.  eupra. 


which  to  understand  moral  propositions  with  the  requisite  limita* 
tions.  In  order,  however,  that  this  subject  may  be  better  under- 
stood,  and  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  we  will  state  a  few  of  thes« 
limitations,  and  illustrate  them  by  examples. 

1.  Universal  or  ijidefinite  moral  propositions  often  denote 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  aptitude  or  tendency  of  a  thing 
to  produce  a  certain  effect,  even  although  that  effect  should 
not  actually  take  place. 

Thus,  when  Solomon  says  that  a  soft  ansteer  turneth  atcny  terath  (Prov. 
XV.  1,),  the  best  method  of  mitigating  anger  is  pointed  out,  although  the  obeli- 
nacy  or  wickedness  of  man  may  produce  a  different  result.  In  like  manner, 
when  St.  Peter  says,  M'ho  is  he  that  tcill  harm  you,  if  ye  befollmctrs  of 
that  which  is  good  I  (1  Pet.  iii-  13.),  this  expression  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  implying  that  good  men  shall  never  be  ill-treated ;  but  it  simply  denotes 
the  natural  effect  which  a  virtuous  life  will  probably  produce,  viz.  many 
occasions  of  irritating  men  will  be  avoided,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
friendship  and  favour  will  be  conciliated. 

2.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  denote  only  -what 
generally  or  often  takes  place. 

As  in  Prov.  xxii.  6.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  tray  he  should  go;  and 
tthen  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Here  the  wise  monarch  intimates 
not  what  always  takes  place,  but  what  is  the  frequent  consequence  of  judi- 
cious education.  To  tliis  rule  are  to  be  referred  all  those  propositions 
which  treat  of  the  manners,  virtues,  or  vices  of  particular  nations,  condi- 
tions, or  ages.  Thus  Saint  Paul  says,  that  the  Cretans  are  always  liars. 
(Tit.  i.  12.)  Again,  when  the  same  apostle,  portraying  the  strugglesof  an 
enlightened  but  unregenefate  person,  says— I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in 
my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing  (Horn.  vii.  18.),  he  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  morally  good  in  man ;  but  that  no  man  is  by  natura 
spiritually  good,  or  good  in  the  sight  of  God.* 


'  Similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church: — 
"  O  God, . . .  .because  through  the  wealiness  of  our  mortal  nature,  we  can 
do  no  good  thing,  without  thou  grant  us  the  help  of  thy  grace."  (Collect 
for  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity.)  On  which  Bishop  Tomline  remarks — 
'■■  I  have  only  to  obsers-e,  that  the  good  thing  here  mentioned,  must  mean 
good  in  the  si^hl  of  God:  such  an  action  our  weak  and  unassisted  nature 
will,  unquestionably,  not  allow  us  to  perform."  (Refutation  of  Calvinism, 
pp.  67, 68.  1st  edit.)  To  the  same  purpose,  in  another  pla^  he  observes :— 
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3.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  frequently  denote 
DUTY,  or  luhat  ouGUT  to  be  done,  not  ivhat  ulwat/s  does  actually 
take  place. 

"Il  is  the  way  of  the  Scriptures,"  says  a  late  writer,  "to  spoalt  to  and 
of  the  visilile  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  under  such  appellations 
and  expressions  as  may  seem,  at  first  hearing,  to  imply  that  they  are  all 
of  tliem  truly  righteous  and  holy  persons.  Thus  the  aposlles  style  those 
to  whom  they  write,  in  general,  saints  ;  they  speak  of  them  as  "sanctified 
in  Christ  Jesus,  chosen  of  God,  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  risen  .igain 
with  him  from  the  dead,  sitting  with  him  in  heavenly  |)laces ;"  and  par- 
ticularly Saint  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  says,  that  they  were  "saved  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,"  &c.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  they  were  visibly,  by 
obligation,  and  by  profession,  all  this;  which  was  thus  represented  to 
them,  the  more  effectually  to  stir  them  up,  and  engage  them  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  profession  and  obligation."' 

By  this  rule  also  we  may  explain  Mai.  ii.  7.  "  The  priest^s  lips  should 
keep /cnoirledge  :"  vi\uc\\  passage  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome 
urge,  as  asserting  the  infallibility  of  the  priesthood.  A  simple  inspection, 
however,  of  the  foUowing  verse  is  sulBcient  lo  refute  this  assertion,  and 
to  show  that  the  prophet's  words  denote  only  tJie  duty  o(  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, not  what  the  priests  really  did  perform.  The  application  of  this  rule 
will  likewise  explain  Prov.  xvi.  10.  12,  13. 

4.  Many  precepts  are  delivered  generally  and  absolutely, 
concerning  moral  duties,  -which  are  onlyjo  be  taken  -with  cer- 
tain limitations. 

For  instance,  when  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  angry,  we  must  nnder- 
Etand,  without  a  cause,  and  not  beyond  meastn-e  :  when  we  are  forbidden 
to  avenge  ourselves,  it  is  to  be  understood  o{ privately  taking  revenge  ;  for 
the  magistrate  bearelh  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but  is  the  minister  of  God,  a 
revenger  to  execute  wralh  upon  him  that  doelh  evil.  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)  Pub- 
lic vengeance,  or  punishment,  therefore,  is  clearly  not  prohibited.  Once 
more,  though  we  are  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  to  sicear  not  at  all  (as 
in  Matt.  v.  34.),  and  not  to  forswear  ourselves  (Levit.  xix.  12.),  yet  they  do 
not  forbid  the  use  of  oaths  in  cases  where  they  can  be  made  subservient 
to  the  support  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  justice.  Moses  says,  Thou 
shall  fear  the  Lord  lliy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shall  swear  by  his  name. 
(I)eut.  vi.  13.)  Thou  shall  swear,  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  the  Lord 
liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness.  (Jer.  iv.  2.)  Our 
Saviour  himself,  when  adjured  by  the  high-priest,  in  the  name  of  the  living 
God,  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  (Matt.  xxvi.  63, 
C4.  Mark  xiv.  61,  62),  did  not  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  thus  judicially 
proposed  to  him  ;  but  he  certainly  would  have  remained  silent  if  he  bad 
disapproved  of  all  asseverations  upon  oath,  or  all  such  solemn  invocations 
of,  and  appeals  to,  the  name  of  God,  in  cases  where  the  truth  is  doubtful 
or  the  testimony  is  suspected.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Bays,  that  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  an  end  of  all  strife.  (Heb.  vi.  16.)'» 

II.  Many  f kings  in  morals,  which  are  not  spoken  compara- 
tively, are  nevertheless  to  be  thus  unilerstood. 

1.  In  Matt.  ix.  ^3.  and  xii.  7.  Jesus  Christ,  citing  Hos.  vi.  6., 
says,  that  God  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  Yet  he  had 
prescribed  that  victims  should  be  offered.  This,  therefore,  must 
be  understood  comparatively,  sacrifce  being  compared  with 
mercy,  or  with  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence ;  which,  the 
context  shows,  are  here  intended.  The  sense  of  the  passage  in 
question  is  this  ; — /  require  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  ;  in  other 
words,  I  prefer  acts  of  charity  to  matters  of  positive  institution, 
when,  in  any  instance,  they  interfere  with  each  other. 

2.  In  1  Tim.  vi,  8.  we  read — Having  food  and  raiment  let 
us  be  therewith  content.  Is  no  one  then  to  desire  a  house,  or  a 
competence  of  wealth  1  These  things,  therefore,  are  compared 
with  what  are  called  the  luxuries  of  life.' 

III.  Principals  include  their  accessaries,  that  is,  whatever 
approaches  or  comes  iiear  to  them,  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

Thus,  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  we  must  be  careful  not  only 
to  avoid  it,  but  also  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  and  whatever 
may  prove  an  occasion  of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in  others ; 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  dissuade  or  restrain  others  from  it. 

Compare  Matt.  V.  21— 31.  IThess.  v.  22.  Jude  23.  Ephes.  v.  11.  1  Cor. 
viii.  13.  Lev.  xix.  17.  James  v.  19,  20.  So,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  all 
means  and  facilities,  enabling  either  ourselves  or  others  to  discharge  it, 
according  to  our  respective  places,  capacities,  or  opportunities,  are  like- 
wise enjoined.  See  Gen.  xviii.  19.  Deut.  vi.  7.  Heb.  x.  23—25.  Upon  this 
ground  our  Lord  makes  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  depend  upon  a  sincere 
aflTcctionate  love  to  God  and  man  (Mark  xii.  30,  31.  Luke  x.  27.) ;  because, 
where  this  prevails,  we  shall  not  knowingly  be  deficient  in  any  duty  or 
office  which  lies  within  our  power ;  neither  shall  we  willingly  do  any  thing 
that  may  either  directly  or  indirectly  ofTend,  or  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
mankind.    See  Rom.  xii.  17,  18.    This  observation  will  leaye  little  room  for 


"The  human  mind  is  so  weakened  and  vitiated  by  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  that  we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  strength  prepare  it,  or  put  it 
into  a  proper  state,  for  the  reception  of  a  saving  faith,  or  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  spiritual  worship  required  in  the  Gospel:  this  mental  purifica- 
tion cannot  be  effected  without  divine  assistance."  (Ibid.  p.  51.)  Again  : 
"The  grace  of  God  prevents  us  Christians,  that  is,  it  goes  oefore,  it  gives 
the  first  spring  and  rise  to  our  endeavours,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will ; 
and  when  this  good  will  is  thus  excited,  the  grace  of  God  does  not  desert 
U3,  but  it  works  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will." "  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  man  has  not  the  disposition,  and,  consequently,  not  the  ability, 
to  do  what  in  the  sight  of  God  is  good,  till  he  is  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."    (Ibid.  pp.  60,  61.) 

»  Bishop  Bradford's  Discourse  concerning  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  Rege- 
neration, p.  37.  sixth  edit.  See  also  some  excellent  observations  to  the 
same  effect  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Commentary  on  1  ,Tohn  ii.  29. 

»  The  reader  will  find  some  additional  observations  illustrative  of  the 
canon  above  given,  in  Archbp.  TiUotson's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62. 158.  (Lon- 
don, 1820.) 

>  Mori  Acroases  f|ermeneutics,  torn.  i.  pp.  257,  253. 


the  ''evangelical  counsels,"  or  "  counsels  of  pjrfection,"  as  ther  are  called 
by  the  Papi.sts,  who  ground  upon  Ihrm  their  erroneous  doctrine  of  supere- 
rogation.* Again,  in  whatever  coaimaiidmenl  we  are  forbidden  to  do  any 
tiling  in  our  persons,  as  sinful,  it  equally  restrains  us  from  beiug  partakers 
of  other  men's  guilt,  who  do  commit  what  we  know  is  thereby  forbidden. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  be  either  advising,  assisting,  encouraging,  or  in 
any  shape  a  parly  with  them  in  it:  nay,  we  must  not  so  much  as  give  any 
countenance  to  the  evil  which  they  do,  by  excusing  or  making  light  of  the 
crime,  or  by  AiV/i>(^  their  wickedness,  lest  by  .so  doing  we  incur  part  of  the 
blame  and  punishment,  and  thus  deserve  the  character  given  by  the  psalm- 
ist—  When  Ihou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  unto  him,  and  hast 
been  partaker  with  the  adulterers.  (Psal.  1.  18.)  . 

IV.  Negatives  include  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  include 
negatives : — in  other  words,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  tht 
contrary  sin  is  forbidden  ;  and  where  any  sin  is  furbitlden,  thi 
contrary  duty  is  enjoined.  '■ 

Thus,  in  Deut.  vi.  13.  where  we  are  commanded  to  serve  God 
we  are  forbidden  to  serve  any  other.  Therefore,  in  Matt.  iv.  Ift 
it  is  said.  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve ;  and  as  honouring  parent! 
is  required  in  the  fifth  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  12.),  so  cursing 
them  is  forbidden.  (Matt.  xv.  4.)  Stealing  being  prohibited  in  th^ 
eighth  commandment  (Exod,  xx.  15.),  diligence  in  our  calling  u 
enjoined  in  Eph.  iv.  28. 

V.  Negatives  are  binding  at  all  times,  hut  not  affirmatives  f 
that  is,  we  must  never  do  that  which  is  forbidden,  though  good 
may  ultimately  come  from  it,  (Rom.  iii.  8.)  ^e  must  not  speak 
wickedly  J'or  God.  (jfob  xiii.  7.) 

Such  things,  however,  as  are  required  of  us,  though  they  never 
cease  to  be  our  duty,  are  yet  not  to  be  done  at  all  times :  for 
instance,  prayer,  public  worship,  reproving  others,  visiting  the 
sick,  and  other  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  will  be  our  duty  as 
long  as  wc  live ;  but,  as  we  cannot  perform  these  at  all  times,  we 
must  do  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  as  opportunity 
offers.  Hence  in  the  observance  of  negative  precepts.  Christian 
courage  and  Christian  prudence  are  equally  necessary ;  the  for- 
mer, that  we  may  never,  upon  any  occasion  or  pretence,  do  that 
which  in  positive  precepts  is  pronounced  to  be  evil ;  the  latter, 
that  we  may  discern  the  fittest  times  and  seasons  for  doing  every 
thing. 

VI.  When  an  action  is  either  required  or  commended,  or  any 
promise  is  annexed  to  its  performance ;  such  action  is  supposed 
to  be  done  from  proper  motives  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  giving  of  alms  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance ;  which, 
if  done  from  ostentatious  motives,  we  are  assured,  is  displeasing 
in  the  sight  of  God.     Compare  Matt.  vi.  1 — 4, 

VII.  When  the  favour  of  God  or  salvation  is  promised  to  any 
deed  or  duty,  all  the  other  duties  of  religion  are  supposed  to  be 
rightly  performed. 

The  giving  of  aims,  as  well  as  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction  (James  i.  27.),  may  be  noticed  as  examples :  such 
promise,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  one  single 
Christian  virtue  were  necessary  to  salvation :  but  that  the  par- 
ticular virtue  in  question  is  one  of  several  necessary  and  moment- 
ous virtues.  The  application  of  this  rule  will  illustrate  our 
Lord's  declaration  concerning  a  future  judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  34 
— 36.) ;  where,  though  charitable  actions  only  are  mentioned, 
yet  we  know,  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  every  idle 
word,  as  well  as  the  secret  thoughts  of  men,  besides  their  actions, 
will  be  brought  into  judgment. 

VIII.  When  a  certain  state  or  condition  is  pronounced  blessed, 
or  any  promise  is  annexed  to  it,  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind 
is  supposed  to  prevail. 

Thus,  when  the  poor  or  afflicted  are  pronounced  to  be  blessed, 
it  is  because  such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  from 
the  sins  usually  attendant  on  unsanctified  prosperity,  and  because 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  humble  and  more  obedient  to-, 

*  "These  'counsels  of  perfection'  axe  rules  which  do  not  bind  under  thft^ 
penalty  of  sin,  but  are  only  u.^eful  in  carrying  men  lo  a  greater  degree  ofl 
perfection  than  is  necessary  to   salvation.    There  is  not  the   slighted 
authority  in  Scripture  for  these  counsels  of  perfection :  all  the  rules  there  ' 
prescribed  for  our  conduct  are  given  in  the  form  of  positive  commands,  as 
absolutely  necessary,  wherever  they  are  applicable,  to  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life  ;  and  the  violation  of  every  one  of  these  commands  is  declared 
to  be  sin.    We  are  commanded  to  be  'perfect  even  as  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect' (Matt.  v.  48.) ;  and  so  far  frombeingable  to  exceed  what  is 
required  for  our  salvation,  the  Gospel  assures  us,  that  after  our  utmost 
care  and  endeavours  we  sliall  still  fall  short  of  our  whole  duty :  and  that 
our  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  by  the  abundant  merits  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer.    We  are  directed  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ;  and  to  'work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling' (Phil.  ii.  12.),  that  is,  wnlh  anxiety,  lest  we  should  not  fulfil  the  condi. 
tions  upon  which  it  is  offered.    Upon  these  grounds  we  may  pronqunce 
that  works  of  supererogation  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man, 
irreconcilable  with  the  whole  tenor  and  general  principles  of  our  religion, 
and  contrary  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture."    Bishop  Tonillne' 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2bl,  282.  (8th  edit.) 
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God.  If,  however,  t'lcy  be  not  the  chnractcrs  described  (as 
uti(|uestii)iidbly  there  arc  many  to  whom  the  characters  do  not 
apply),  the  promise  in  that  case  docs  not  belong  to  them.  Vice 
versa,  when  any  state  is  pronounced  to  be  wretched,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  sins  or  vices  which  generally  attend  it. 

IX.  Some  prcr.rptH  of  moral  prudi:iice  are  givn  in  the  Scrlp- 
lurcs,  which  newrlheletss  admit  of  exceptiuiis,  on  account  of  some 
duties  of  bcnewknce  or  piely  that  ought  to  prtdaminute. 

We  may  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  often-repeated  counsels  of 
Solomon  respecting  becoming  surety  for  another.  (See  Prov,  vi. 
1,2.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  and  xx.  10.)  In  these  passages  he  docs  not 
u)ndcmn  surctiship,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  not  only  lawful, 
out,  in  some  instances,  even  an  act  of  justice,  prudence,  and 
charity ;'  but  Solomon  forbids  his  disciples  to  become  surety 
rasldy  without  considering  for  whom,  or  how  far  he  binds  him- 
self, or  how  he  could  discharge  the  debt,  if  occasion  should 
require  it. 

X.  A  change  (f  circumstances  changes  moral  things ;  there- 
fore contrary  things  may  be  spoken  together  in  moral  things, 
on  account  of  the  difference  if  circumstances. 

Thus,  in  Prov.  xxvi.  4,  5.  we  meet  with  two  precepts  that  seem 
to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other:  Answer  7iot  a  fool  ac- 
cording to  liisfoltu,  list  thou  be  like  unto  him  ;  and  Ansxuer  a  fool 
according'  to  his  fully,  lest  lie  be  wise  in  Ids  own  conceit.  But 
if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  reason  which  the  sacred  writer  sub- 
joins to  each  precept,  we  shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  the  apparent  repugnancy  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Israelitish  monarch ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  they  fonn,  not 
inconsistent,  but  distinct,  rules  of  conduct,  which  are  respec- 
tively to  be  observed  according  to  the  difference  of  circumstances. 
'i'he  following  observations  on  the  two  verses  just  cited  will 
materially  illustrate  their  meaning. 

A.  foul,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  means  a  wicked  man,  or  one 
who  acts  contrary  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  utter  his  foolishness  in  speech  or  writing.  Doubtless 
tlicre  arc  different  descriptions  of  these  characters  ;  and  some  may 
rcijuire  to  be  answered,  while  others  are  best  treated  with  silence. 
But  the  cases  here  seem  to  be  one  ;  both  have  respect  to  the  same 
character,  and  both  require  to  be  answered.  The  whole  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  answer  should  be  given. 

"  In  the  first  instance,  the  term,  'according  to  his  folly,'  means 
in  a  foolish  manner,  as  is  manifest  from  the  reason  given  ;  '  lest 
thou  also  be  like  unto  him.'  But  in  the  second  instance  they 
mean,  j«  the  7nanner  in  which  his  foolisluiess  reqidres.  This 
also  is  plain  from  the  reason  given,  '  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
conceit.'  A  foolish  speech  is  not  a  rule  for  our  imitation ;  never- 
theless our  answer  must  be  so  framed  by  it,  as  to  meet  and  repel 
it.  Both  these  proverbs  caution  us  against  evils  to  which  we  are 
not  a  little  addicted  ;  the  first,  that  of  saying  and  doing  to  others 
as  they  say  and  do  to  us,  rather  than  as  we  would  they  should 
say  and  do ;  the  last,  that  of  suffering  the  cause  of  truth  or  jus- 
tice to  be  run  down,  while  we,  from  a  love  of  ease,  stand  by  as 
unconcerned  spectators.  The  first  of  these  proverbs  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  answer  of  Moses  to  the  rebellious  Israelites ;  the  last 
m  that  of  Job  to  his  wife. — It  was  a  foolish  speech  which  was 
addressed  to  the  former; — 'Would  to  God,  that  we  had  died 
when  our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord !  And  why  have  ye  brought 
up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and 
our  cattle  should  die  there  V  Unhappily,  this  provoked  Moses  to 
epcak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips;  saying,  '  Hear  now,  ye  rebels, 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  V  This  was  answering 
ibily  in  a  foolish  manner,  which  he  should  not  have  done  ;  and 
by  which  the  servant  of  God  became  too  much  lilce  them  whom 
he  opposed. — It  was  also  a  foolish  saying  of  Job's  wife,  in  the 
day  of  his  distress,  '  Curse  God,  and  die  I'  Job  answered  this 
speech,  not  in  the  manner  of  it,  but  in  the  manner  which  it  re- 
quired. '  What,  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God ;  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  V  In  all  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  may  perceive  that  he  never  lost  the 
possession  of  his  soul  for  a  single  moment;  and  never  answered 
in  the  manner  of  his  opponents,  so  as  to  be  like  unto  them.  Yet 
neither  did  he  decline  to  repel  their  folly,  and  so  to  abase  their 
6elf<onceit."2 

XI.  Different  ideas  must  be  annexed  to  the  names  of  virtues  or 
vices,  according  to  different  ages  and  places. 

•  Thus  Jndah  became  surety  to  his  father,  for  his  brother  Benjamin 
(Gen!  xUii.  9.  xliv.  32.)  j  and  Paul  to  Philemon  for  Onesimus.  (Pliilcui. 
IS,  19  ) 

«  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  17,  18.  Bishop  Warburton  has 
rfven  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  passage  above  explained,  in  one  of  his 
Sermons.    See  bis  Works,  vol.  z.  Serm.  21.  pp.  61—78. 


Thus,  holiness  and  purity  denote  widely  different  things,  in 
many  parts  of  t!ic  Old  Testament,  from  what  they  intend  in  the 
New  ;  in  the  former,  they  are  applied  to  persons  and  things 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  ;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  applied  to  all 
true  Christians,  who  are  called  saints  or  holy,  being  made  so 
through  the  illumination  and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Sjtirit,  and 
because,  Injing  called  with  a  hit;l»  and  holy  calling,  they  are 
bound  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  profession  by  a  pure  and 
holy  Ufe. 

XII.  In  investigating  and  itderprding  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  the  argument  of  which  is  moral, — that  ts,  passagci 
in  which  holy  and  virttunts  actions  are  C(rmiiie>idcd, — but  wickea 
and  unholy  ones  are  forbidden,  the  nature  if  the  virtue  enjoined, 
or  of  the  sin  prohibited,  shimld  be  explaitud.  l^e  should  also 
consider  whether  such  pofsages  are  positive  commands,  or  merely 
counsek  or  opinions,  and  by  wluit  motivts  or  arguments  tlte 
inspired  writer  supports  his  persuasions  to  virtue,  and  his  diS' 
suasivcs  from  sin  or  vice. 

In  conducting  this  investigation,  the  parallel  passages  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  ;  and  in  a|)plying  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  as  authority  for  practical  institutions,  it  is  neccs- 
sarj-  to  distinguish  those  precepts  or  articles,  which  are  circum- 
stantial and  temporary,  from  such  as  are  es.sential  to  true  religion, 
and  therefore  obligatory,  in  all  ages.  Not  only  are  all  the  important 
laws  of  morality  permanent,  but  all  those  general  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  institutions  which  arc  evidently  calculated  in  religion 
to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of  God.  The 
situation  of  the  first  Christian.s,  during  the  infancy  of  Chris- 
tianity, required  temporary  regulations,  which  are  not  now  bind- 
ing on  the  church.  The  controversy  concerning  holy  days,  and 
particular  kinds  of  food,  occasioned  Paul  to  enjoin  such  temporary 
precepts  as  suited  the  situation  of  the  church,  when  he  wrote. 
Abstinence  from  the  use  of  unclean  beasts,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  is  not  now  necessary  ;  but  a  condescen- 
sion to  the  very  prejudices  of  weak  brethren,  in  things  indilVerent, 
is  at  all  times  the  duty  of  Christians.  Those  doctrines  which 
were  evidently  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Christ's  disciples,  when 
under  persecution,  do  not  apply  to  their  conduct,  when  enjoying 
full  liberty  of  conscience.  Exhortations,  which  are  restricted  to 
particular  cases,  must  not  be  applied  as  rules  for  general  conduct. 

Those  directions,  to  be  kind  and  hospitable  to  one  another,  in 
which  the  customs  of  eastern  countries  are  meHlioned,  are  not 
literally  to  be  observed,  by  tho.se  among  whom  different  manners 
prevail.  Paul  enjoins  the  saints  to  salute  one  another  -with  a 
holy  k-iss.  (Horn.  xvi.  16.)  The  Jews  saluted  one  another,  as 
an  expression  of  sincere  friendship.  When  Jesus  Christ  observed 
to  Simon  that  he  was  deficient  in  kindness  and  affection,  he  said, 
Thou  ffavest  me  no  kiss,  but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I  came 
in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  (Luke  vii.  45.)  The  dispo- 
sition is  incumbent  on  saints,  in  all  ages  of  the  world :  but  not 
this  mode  of  expressing  it.  In  order  to  teach  the  disciples,  how 
they  ought  to  manifest  their  affection,  for  one  another,  by  per- 
forming every  office  of  friendship  in  their  power,  their  Lord  and 
Master  took  a  towel  and  ^rded  himself,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he 
was  girded;  and  said,  Jf  I  then,  your  Jjord  and  .Master,  hare 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
(John  xiii.  5.  14.)  In  those  hot  countries,  after  travelling  in 
sandals,  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  very  refreshing,  and  an 
expression  of  the  most  tender  care  and  regard :  hence  it  is  men- 
tioned as  an  amiable  part  of  tlie  widow's  character,  that  she  hath 
washed  the  saints'  feet  and  relieved  the  afflicted.  (1  Tim.  v.  10.) 
It  is  evident,  that  this  mode  of  expressing  our  love  to  one  another 
was  not  intended  as  a  permanent  law,  but  a  direction  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  custom  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  originally 
given. 


In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  moral  interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  they 
contain  two  kinds  of  moral  books  and  discourses,  viz.  1.  Le- 
tached  sentences,  such  as  occur  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in  many 
of  our  Lord's  sermons,  and  in  several  of  the  moral  exhorta- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  Epistles ;  and,  2.  ^Continuous 
and  connected  discourses,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  book 
of  Job.  In  the  former,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  order  or 
arrangement,  because  they  have  been  put  together  just  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  their  inspired 
authors ;  but,  in  the  latter,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  the 
scope.  Thus,  the  scope  of  the  book  of  Job  is  specified  in  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  the  thirty-second  chapter ;  to  this, 
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tVierefore,  the  whole  book  must  be  referred,  without  seeking 
for  any  mysteries. 

The  style  also  of  the  moral  parts  of  Scripture  is  highly 
figurative,  abounding  not  only  with  bold  hyperboles  and  pro- 
sopopcEias,  but  also  with  antitheses  and  seeming  paradoxes : 
the  former  must  be  explained  agreeably  to  those  general 
rules,  for  expounding  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
which  have  already  been  stated  and  illustrated  ;i  and  the 
latter  must  be  interpreted  and  limited  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  for  instance,  the  beatitudes  as  related  by  St.  Mat- 
thew (ch.  V.)  must  be  compared  with  those  delivered  at  a 
different  time,  as  related  by  Saint  Luke  (ch.  vi.  20.  el  seq.)  ; 
and  from  this  collation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reconcile  the 
seeming  differences,  and  fully  to  understand  the  antithetic 
Bayings  of  our  Lord. 

Lastly,  as  the  moral  sentences  in  the  Scriptures  are  written 
'.n  the  very  concise  style  peculiar  to  the  Orientals,  many 
passages,  are,  in  consequence,  necessarily  obscure,  and  tliere- 
fore  admit  of  various  expositions.  In  such  cases,  that  in- 
terpretation which  is  most  obvious  to  the  reader  will  in  general 
be  sufficiently  intelligible  for  all  purposes  of  practical  edifica- 
tion, and  bejond  this  we  need  not  be  anxiously  solicitous,  if 
we  should  fiiil  in  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  every 
Word  in  a  proverb  or  moral  sentence. 


SECTION  11. 

ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OK  THE  PROMISES  AND  THaEATENINGS 
OF    SCRIPTURE. 

A  PROMISE,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  declara- 
tion or  assurance  of  the  divine  will,  in  which  God  signifies 
what  particular  blessings  or  good  things  he  will  freely  bestow, 
as  well  as  the  evils  which  he  will  remove.  The  promises, 
therefore,  differ  from  the  threatenings  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  are  declarations  concerning  good,  while  the  latter  are 
denunciations  of  evil  only :  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  promises  seem  to  include  threats,  because, 
being  in  their  very  nature  conditional,  they  imply  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  blessing  promised,  only  on  the  condition  being 
performed,  which  blessing  is  tacitly  threatened  to  be  with- 
held on  noncompliance  with  such  condition.  Further,  pro- 
mises differ  from  the  commands  of  God,  because  the  latter  are 
significations  of  the  divine  will  concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to 
be  performed,  while  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be  received. 
As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  promises  relates  to  the  per- 
formance of  moral  and  of  pious  duties,  they  might  have  been 
discussed  under  the  preceding  chapter ;  but,  from  the  variety 
of  topics  which  they  embrace,  it  has  been  deemed  preferable 
to  give  them  a  separate  consideration. 

There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz.  1.  Promises 
relating  to  the  Messiah  :  2.  Promises  relating  to  the  church  : 
8.  Promises  of  blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the 
pious ;  and,  4.  Promises  encouraging  to  the  exercise  of  the 
several  graces  and  duties  that  compose  the  Christian  charac- 
ter.2  The  two  first  of  these  classes,  indeed,  are  many  of 
them  predictions  as  well  as  promises;  consequently  the  same 
observations  will  apply  to  them,  as  are  stated  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  prophecies ;'  but  in  regard  to  those 
promises  which  are  directed  to  particular  persons,  or  to  the 
performance  of  particular  duties,  the  following  remarks  are 
offered  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

I.  "  We  must  receive  God^s  promises  i7i  such  wise  as  they  be 
generally  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."'^ 

>  See  pp.  355—358.  supra. 

•  These  promises  are  collected  and  printed  at  length,  in  a  useful  manual, 
published  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  entitled  A  Collection  of  the 
Promises  of  Scripture,  arranged  under  proper  Heads.  By  Samuel  Clarke, 
D.D.  Of  this  little  manual,  there  are  numerous  cheap  editions  extant, 
Vfhich  abound  in  errors  of  reference  to  the  texts  of  Scripture.  Of  the 
recent  editions,  that  published  by  Mr.  William  Carpenter  (London,  1825, 
18mo.)  is  one  of  the  most  useful :  the  editor  has  verified  the  references, 
corrected  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  former  impressions,  and  has  made 
an  addition  of  about  two  hundred  promises,  which  enhance  tlie  value  of  this 
publication. 

»  See  pp.  388—390.  supra. 

*  Art.  XVII.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Similar  to  this 
fs  the  declaration  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  which  in  general  symbolizes 
•with  that  of  the  British  Church.  "In  the  temptation  concerning  predesti- 
nation, and  which,  perhaps,  is  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  we  should 
derive  comfort  from  the  consideration,  that  God's  promises  are  general  to 
all  that  believe — that  he  himself  says.  Ash  and  ye  shall  receive  : — Every 
one  that  asks  receives.  Chap.  x.  towards  the  end,  or  in  the  valuable  work 
entitled,  "Primitive  Truth,  in  a  History  of  the  Reformation,  expressed  by 
the  Early  Reformers  in  their  Writings,"  p.  57. 


To  us  "  the  promises  of  God  are  grnrral  and  conditional. 
The  Gospel  dispensation  is  described  as  a  covenant  between  God 
and  man ;  and  the  salvation  of  every  individual  is  made  to 
depend  upon  his  observance  of  the  proposed  conditions.  Men, 
as  free  agents,  have  it  in  their  power  to  perform  or  not  to  pcrforni 
these  conditions :  and  God  foresaw  from  eternity,  who  would  and 
who  would  not  perform  them,  that  is,  who  will  and  who  will  not 
be  saved  at  the  day  of  judgment."^  If,  therefore,  the  promises  of 
God  be  not  fulfilled  towards  us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
fault  does  not  rest  with  Him  "who  cannot  lie,"  but  with  our- 
selves, who  have  failed  in  complying  with  the  conditions  either 
tacitly  or  expressly  annexed  to  them.  We  may,  then,  apply 
general  promises  to  ourselves,  no£  doubting  that  if  we  perform 
the  condition  expressed  or  implied,  we  shall  enjoy  the  mercy 
promised  :  for,  as  all  particulars  arc  included  in  universals,  it 
follows  that  a  general  promise  is  made  a  particular  one  to  him, 
whose  character  corresponds  with  those  to  whom  such  general 
promise  is  made. 

Matt.  xi.  28.  may  be  cited  as  an  e.xample :  the  promise  here  made  is  the 
giving  of  rest :  the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  made  are  dis- 
tinctly specified;  they  are  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  whether  with  the 
distresses  of  life,  or  with  tlie  sense  of  guilt  (see  Psal.  xxxii.  4.  sxxviii.  4.), 
or  will)  the  load  of  ceremonial  observances;  the  condition  required  is  to 
come  unto  Christ  by  faith  ;  in  other  words  to  believe  in  him  and  becoma 
his  disciples  ;  and  the  menace  implied  is,  that  if  they  do  not  thus  comc,^  thejr 
will  not  find  rest.    Similar  promises  occur  in  Jolm  iii.  10.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

II.  Such  promises  as  ivere  made  in  one  case  may  be  applied 
in  other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  consistently  with  the  analogy 
of  faith. 

It  is  in  promises  as  in  commands :  they  do  not  exclusively 
concern  those  to  whon*  they  were  first  made  ;  but,  being  inserted 
in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  made  of  public  benefit :  for  -whatsoever 
things  -were  written  aforetime,  ivere  written  for  our  use  ;  that 
we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  tiiight 
have  hope.  (Rom.  xv.  4.) 

Thus,  what  was  spoken  to  Joshua,  on  his  going  up  against 
the  Canaanites,  lest  he  should  be  discouraged  in  that  enterprise, 
is  applied  by  Saint  Paul  as  a  remedy  against  covetousness  or 
inordinate  care  concerning  the  things  of  this  life  ;  it  being  a  very 
comprehensive  promise  that  God  will  never  fail  us  nor  forsake  us. 
But  if  we  were  to  apply  the  promises  contained  in  Psal.  xciv.  14. 
and  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  and  John  x.  28.  as  promises  of  absolute  and  in- 
defectible grace  to  believers,  we  should  violate  every  rule  of  sober 
interpretation,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  faith.  A  distinction, 
however,  must  be  taken  between  such  of  the  promi^^es  in  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  are  of  universal 
application,  and  such  as  were  made  to  those  Israelites  and  Jews 
who  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  which  were  strictly  temporal.  Of 
this  description  are  all  those  promises  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
this  world,  which  were  literally  suitable  to  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, God  having  encouraged  them  to  obey  his  laws,  by  promise 
of  peculiar  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Whereas 
now,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  "godliness  hath"  indeed  the 
"  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come"  (1  Tim.  iv.  8.),  but  with  an  exception  of  the  cross,  when 
that  may  be  best  for  us,  in  order  to  our  future  happiness  in 

s  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  Similar  to  tha 
above  sentiments  are  those  contained  in  the  "  Necessary  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man"  (at  the  close  of  the  introductory  observations  on  "Faith"X 
a  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  published  in  the  year  1534:  the  value  of 
which  ought  not  to  be  lessened  in  our  judgment  by  the  ciicurastance  of  its 
not  bping  purged  of  popish  errors— "Although  God's  promises  made  in 
Christ  be  immutable,  yet  He  makelh  tlicm  not  to  us,  but  with  condition; 
so  that  His  promise  standing,  tee  may  yet  fail  of  the  promise  because  we 
keep  not  our  promise.  And  therefore,  if  we  assuredly  reckon  upon  the 
state  of  our  felicity,  as  grounded  upon  Giod's  promise,  and  do  not  tliercwith 
remember,  that  no  man  shall  be  crowned  unless  he  lawfully  fight;  we 
shall  triumph  before  the  victory,  and  so  shall  look  in  vain  for  that,  which  is 
not  otherwise  promised  but  under  a  condition."  On  the  subject  of  condi- 
tional promises,  see  also  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  185—193.  205,  206. 
vol.  vi.  p.  513.  vol.  ix.  pp.  53,  54.  and  vol.  x.  p.  119. ;  and  on  the  subject  of 
conditional  threatenings,  see  vol.  vi.  pp.  510,  511.    (London,  1820.) 

«  Bp.  Horsley  has  the  following  animated  and  practical  observations  on 
this  promise  of  our  Saviour  at  the  close  of  his  24th  Sermon : — "  Come, 
therefore,  unto  him,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden  with  your  sins.  By  hia 
own  gracious  voice  he  called  you  while  on  earth.  By  the  voice  of  his 
ambassadors  he  continueth  to  call ;  he  calleth  you  now  by  mine.  Coma 
unto  him,  and  he  shall  give  you  rest^ — rest  from  the  hard  servitude  of  sin 
and  appetite,  and  guilty  fear.  That  yoke  is  heavy — that  burden  is  intole- 
rable ;  His  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light.  But,  come  in  sincerity  ; — 
dare  not  to  come  in  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.  Think  not  that  it  will 
avail  you  in  the  last  day  to  have  called  yourselves  Christians,  to  have  been 
born  and  educated  under  the  Gospel  light — to  have  lived  in  the  external 
communion  of  the  church  on  earth — if,  all  the  while,  your  hearts  have 
holden  no  communion  with  its  Head  in  heaven.  If,  instructed  in  Christian- 
ity, and  professing  to  believe  its  doctrines,  ye  lead  the  lives  of  unbelievers, 
it  will  avail  you  nothing  in  the  next,  to  have  enjoyed  in  this  world,  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  advantages  which  ye  despised — to  have  had  the  custody  of  a 
holy  doctrine  which  never  touclied  your  hearts — of  a  pure  commandment, 
by  the  light  of  which  ye  never  walked.  To  those  who  flisgrace  the  doc- 
trine of  their  Saviour  by  the  scandal  of  their  lives  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to 
have  vainly  called  him,  'Lord,  Lord  I'  "    Sermons,  p.  490.  2d  edit. 
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heaven.  So  that  the  promises  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  general 
felicity  in  this  life,  arc  not  so  litq^iijly  to  be  ajjplied  to  Christians 
as  they  were  to  the  Jews.'  iP 

IIL    God  has  suited  his  promises  to  his  precepts.  , 

By  his  precepts  we  see  what  is  our  duty,  and  what  should  be 
the  scope  of  our  enileavours ;  and  by  \\i»  promises  we  sec  what 
is  our  inability,  what  should  be  the  matter  or  object  of  our 
prayers,  and  where  we  may  be  supplied  with  that  grace  which 
will  enable  us  to  discharge  our  duty.  Compare  Deut.  x.  16.  with 
Deut.  XXX.  6.  Eccles.  xii.  13.  with  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  Ezck.  xviii. 
31.  with  Ezck.  xxxvi.  37.  and  Rom.  vi.  12.  with  v.  14. 

IV.  Wliere  any  tkinar  is  promised  in  case  of  obedience,  the 
threatening  of  the  contrary  is  implied  in  case  of  disobedience  .• 
and  where  there  is  a  threatening  of  any  thing  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience, a  promise  of  the  contrary  is  implied  upon  condition  of 
obedieyice.^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to, 
and  compare,  Exod.  xx.  7.  with  Psal.  xv.  1 — 4.  and  xxiv.  3,  4. 
and  Exod.  xx.  12.  with  Prov.  xxx.  17. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  cautions  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  application  of  Scripture  promises ;  viz.  tliat  we  do 
not  violate  that  connection  or  dependency  which  subsists 
oetween  one  promise  and  another ;  and  that  we  do  not  invert 
that  fixed  order  which  is  observable  between  them. 

1.  The  mutual  connection  or  dependency  subsisting  bettoeen 
promises,  must  not  be  broken. 

As  IhP  duties  etijoinoti  by  the  inoral  law  are  copulative,  and  may  not  be 
ilisjoined  in  the  ohedieiicp  yielded  to  Ihein  (.lames  ii.  10.)  ;  so  are  the  bless- 
Jigs  of  the  prouiises ;  wbicli  may  not  be  made  use  of  as  severed  from  each 


other,  like  unslrinsod  pearls,  but  as  collected  into  one  entire  chain.  For 
instance,  ihrouglioiit  the  sacri^d  volume,  the  promises  of  pardon  and 
repentance  are  invariably  cotmected  together ;  so  thai  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  any  man  to  suppose  that  God  will  ever  hearken  to  him  who 
implores  the  one  and  neglects  to  seek  the  oilier.  "He  pardimeth  and 
ahsolveth  all  tlit-m  that  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  word." 
In  like  manner,  in  Piial.  Ixxxiv.  11.  the  promise  of  grace  and  glory  is  so 
inseparably  united,  that  no  person  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  the  one,  who  is 
not  previously  made  a  partaker  of  the  other.  Ulshop  Home's  commen- 
tary on  this  verse  is  not  more  beautiful  than  just.' 

2.  In  apphjinff  the  promises,  their  order  and  method  should 
not  be  inverted,  but  be  carefully  observed. 

The  promises  made  by  God  in  his  word  have  not  inaptly  been  termed  an 
ample  storehouse  of  every  kind  of  blessings,  including  both  the  mercies 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  cmne.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
cood  that  can  present  itself  as  an  ohject  to  our  desires  or  thoughts,  but  the 
promises  are  a  ground  for  faidi  to  believe,  and  hope  to  expect  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it ;  but  then  our  use  and  application  of  them  must  be  regular,  and 
suitable  lK)th  to  the  pattern  and  precept  which  Christ  has  given  us. 

The  Pattern  or  example  referred  to,  we  have  in  that  most  comprehen- 
sive prayer,  emphatically  termed  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt.  vi.  9 — 13.)  ;  in 
which  he  shows  what  is  chietly  to  be  desired  by  us,  viz.  the  sanctification 
of  his  name  in  our  hearts,  the  coining  of  his  kingdom  into  our  souls,  and 
the  doing  of  his  will  in  our  lives  ;  all  which  arc  to  be  implored,  before  and 
above  our  daily  bread.  We  are  not  to  be  more  anxious  for  food  than  for 
divine  grace. 

Tiie  Precept  alluded  to,  we  have  in  his  permon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  vi. 
33):  tleek  ye  flr^t  the  Kingdom  of  Clod  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  he  added  unto  you.  The  soul  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
body ;  as  the  body  is  more  valuable  than  raiment ;  and  therefore  the  prin- 
cipal care  of  every  one  .shotild  be,  to  secure  his  spiritual  welfare,  by  inte- 
resting himself  in  the  promises  of  life  and  eternal  bappinoss.  Ilcre,  how- 
ever, a  metliod  must  be  observed,  and  the  law  of  the  Scripture  must  be 
exactly  followed,  which  tells  us  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11.)  that  God  first  gives  grace 
and  then  glory.  "  As  it  is  a  sin  to  divide  grace  from  glory,  and  to  seek  the 
one  without  the  other:  so  it  is  also  a  sin  to  be  preposterous  in  our  seeking, 
to  look  first  after  happiness  and  then  after  holiness :  no  man  can  be  rightly 
solicitous  about  the  crown,  but  he  must  first  be  careful  about  the  race  ; 
nor  can  any  be  truly  thouglitful  about  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  glory 
that  doth  not  first  make  good  his  title  to  the  promises  of  grace."< 
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ON    THE    INTERPRETATION,    AND    MEANS    OF    HARMONIZING    PASSAGES    OP    SCRIPTURE,    WHICH 

ARE    ALLEGED    TO    BE    CONTRADICTORY. 


Although  the  sacred  writers,  being  divinely  inspired,  were 
necessarily  exempted  from  error  in  the  important  truths  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  reveal  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  concealed,  that,  on  comparing  Scri|>ture  with  itself, 
some  detached  passages  are  to  oe  found,  which  appear  to  be 
contradictory ;  and  these  have  been  a  favourite  topic  of  cavil 
with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  from  Spinosa  down  to  Vol- 
taire, and  the  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  in  our  days,  who 
have  copied  their  objections.  Unable  to  disprove  or  subvert 
the  indisputable  Facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded, 
and  detesting  the  exemplary  holiness  of  heart  and  life  which 
it  enjoins,  its  modern  antagonists  insidiously  attempt  to  im- 
pugn the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  producing  what 
t/iey  call  contradictions.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  reo/ con- 
tradictions are  a  just  and  sufficient  proof  that  a  book  is  not 
divinely  inspired,  whatever  pretences  it  may  make  to  such 
inspiration.  In  this  way  we  prove,  that  the  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed could  not  be  inspired,  much  as  it  is  extolled  by  his 
admiring  followers.  The  whole  of  that  rhapsody  was  framed 
by  the  wily  Arab  to  answer  some  particular  exigencies.*  If 
any  new  measure  was  to  be  proposed, — any  objection  against 
hira  or  the  religion  which  he  wished  to  propagate,  was  to  be 
answered, — any  difficulty  to  be  solved, — any  discontent  or 

>  CoUyer's  Sacred  Interpreter,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
'  »  Bp.  Wilkins,  in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  has 
Stated  this  rule  in  the  following  terms: — "Every  Scripture  does  airitm, 
command,  or  threaten,  not  only  that  which  is  express ed  in  it,  bul  likewise 
all  that  which  is  rightly  deducible  from  it,  though  by  mediate  conse- 
quences."   (Dr.  Williams's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  iS.) 

»  "Jesus  Christ  is  our  'Lord'  and  our  'God  :'  he  is  a  'sun'  to  enlighten 
and  direct  us  in  the  way,  and  a  'shield'  to  protect  us  against  the  enemies 
of  our  salvation.  He  will  give  'grace'  to  carry  us  on  '  from  strength  to 
Strength,'  and  'glory'  to  crown  us  when  we  'appear  before  him  in  Zion  ;' 
he  will  '  withhold'  nothin;;  that  is  '  good'  and  profitable  for  us  in  the  course 
of  our  journey,  and  will  himself  be  our  reward,  when  we  come  to  the  end 
of  it."    Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.)- 

*  Dr.  Spiirstowe's  Treatise  on  the  Promises,  pp.  62.  05.  Tbe  whole 
volume  will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it.  There  is  also  an 
admirable  discourse  on  the  Promises,  in  the  Sermon  published  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Buck :  in  which  their  divine  origin,  their  suitability,  number, 
clearness  of  expression,  the /reeness  of  their  communication,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  accomplishment,  are  stated  and  illustrated  with  equal  ability 
and  piety.  See  also  Hoombeck's  Theologia  Practica,  pars  i.  lib.  v.  e.  2. 
pp.  46S-477. 

»  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mohammed,  pp.  158,  1S9. 
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ofTence  among  his  people  to  be  removed, — or  any  other  thing 
done  that  could  promote  his  designs, — his  constant  recourse 
was  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  for  a  new  revelation  :  and  instantly 
he  produced  some  addition  to  the  Koran,  which  was  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  he  had  in  view,  so  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  that  book  was  composed  on  these  or  similar  occasions  to 
influence  his  followers  to  adopt  the  measures  which  he  in- 
tended. Hence  not  a  few  real  contradictions  crept  into  the 
Koran ;  the  existence  of  which  is  not  denied  by  the  Mus- 
sulman commentators,  who  are  not  only  very  particular  in 
stating  the  several  occasions  on  which  particular  chapters 
were  produced,  but  also,  where  any  contradiction  occurs  which 
they  cannot  solve,  affirm  that  one  of  the  contradictory  pas- 
sages is  revoked.  And  they  reckon  in  the  Koran  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  passages  thus  revoked.  Now  this 
fact  is  a  full  evidence  that  the  compiler  of  that  volume  could 
not  be  inspired  ;  but  no  such  thing  can  be  alleged  against  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  indeed  given  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  and  the  authors  of  them  were  inspired  on 
particular  occasions :  but  nothing  was  ever  publisned  as  a 
part  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  revoked;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  them  which  we  need  to  have  annulled.  Errors  in 
the  transcription  of  copies,  as  well  as  in  printed  editions  and 
translations,  do  unquestionably  exist :  but  the  contradictions 
objected  are  only  seeming,  not  real,  nor  do  we  know  a  single 
instance  of  such  alleged  contradictions,  that  is  not  capable 
of  a  rational  solution.  A  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages  of  the  Scriptures,  their  idioms  and  properties 
(of  which  the  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  it  is  well 
known,  have  for  the  most  part  been  and  are  notoriously  igno- 
rant), and  in  the  times,  occasions,  and  scopes  of  the  several 
books,  as  well  as  in  the  antiquities  and  customs  of  those 
countries,  which  were  the  scenes  ai  the  transactions  recorded, 
will  clear  the  principal  difficulties. 

To  the  person  who  honestly  and  impartially  examines  the 
various  evidences  for  the  divinity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
(and  it  not  only  invites  but  commands  investigation),  most 
of  the  alleged  contradictions,  which  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  will  appear  frivolous  :  for  they  have  been  made 
and  refuted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since.    £ut  as 
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they  are  now  reasserted,  regardless  of  the  satisfactory  an- 
swers which  have  heen  given  to  them  in  various  forms, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  the  author  wouhi 
deem  his  work  imperfect  if  he  were  to  suffer  such  objections 
to  pass  unnoticed,  particularly  as  he  has  been  called  upon, 
through  the  public  press,  to  consider,  and  to  obviate  them. 
Should  the  reader  be  led  to  think,  that  an  undue  portion  of 
the  present  volume  is  appropriated  to  the  interpretation  of 
passages  alleged  to  be  contradictory,  he  is  requested  to  bear 
m  mind  that,  although  the  pretended  contradictions,  here 
considered,  have  for  the  most  part  been  clothed  in  a  few 
plausible  sentences,'  yet  their  sophistry  cannot  be  exposed 
without  a  laborious  and  minute  examination. 

Wherever,  then,  one  text  of  ycripture  seems  to  contra- 
dict another,  we  should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them, 
endeavour  to  discover  their  harmony;  for  the  only  way,  by 
which  to  judge  rightly  of  particular  passages  in  any  book,  is, 
first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  text  be  correct,  and  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  its  whole  design,  method,  and  style,  and  not 
to  criticise  some  particular  parts  of  it,  without  bestowing  any 
attention  upon  the  rest.  Such  is  the  method  adopted  by  all 
who  wouM  investigate,  with  judgment,  any  difficult  passages 
occurring  in  a  profane  author :  and  if  a  judicious  and  accurate 
writer  is"  not  to  be  lightly  accused  of  contradicting  himself 
for  any  seeming  inconsistencies,  but  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
himself  if  possible, — unquestionably  the  same  equitable  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  mvestigation 
of  Scripture  difficulties. 

Some  passages,  indeed,  are  explained  by  the  Scrii)tures  them- 
selves, which  serve  as  a  key  to  assist  us  in  the  elucidation  of 
others. 

Thus,  in  one  place  it  is  said  that  Jesus  baptized,  and  in  another  it  is 
,  stated  that  he  baptized  not :  the  former  passage  is  explained  to  be  intended 
not  of  baptism  performed  by  himself,  but  by  liis  disciples  who  baptized  in 
his  name.     Compare  John  iii.  22.  with  iv.  1,  2. 

Frequently,  also,  a  distinction  of  the  different  senses  of  words, 
as  well  as  of  the  different  subjects  and  times,  will  enable  us  to 
obviate  the  seeming  discrepancy. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said,  It  is  appointed  unto  all  inen  once  to  die  (Heb.  ix. 
27.);  and  elsewhere,  If  a  man  keep  Christ's  saying,  fie  shall  never  sec 
death,  there  is  no  contradiction  ;  for,  in  the  former  place,  natural  death, 
the  death  of  the  body,  is  intended,  and  in  the  latter  passage,  spiritual  or 
eternal  death.  Again,  when  Moses  says,  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  works  (Gen.  ii.  2.),  and  Jesus  says,  My  Father  ivorketh  hitherto 
(John  V.  17.),  there  is  no  opposition  or  contradiction ;  for  Moses  is  speak- 
ing of  the  works  of  creation,  and  Jesus  of  the  works  of  providence.  So 
Samuel  tells  us  God  will  not  repent  (ISam.  xv.  29);  and  yet  we  read  in 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  //  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth  (Gen.  vi.  6.) ;  and  that  he  had  set  up  Saul  to  be  king. 
(ISam.  XV.  11.)  But  in  these  passages  there  is  no  real  contradiction;  repent- 
ance in  the  one  place  signifies  a  change  of  mind  and  counsel,  from  want 
of  foresight  of  what  come  to  pass,  and  thus  God  cannot  repent ;  but  then 
he  changes  his  course  as  men  do  when  they  change  their  minds,  and  so 
he  may  be  said  to  repent.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  where 
personal  qualities  or  feelings  are  ascribed  to  God,  the  Scriptures  speak  in 
condescension  to  our  capacities,  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  nor  can  we 
speak  of  the  Deity  in  any  other  manner,  if  we  would  speak  intelligibly  to 
tlie  generality  of  mankind. 

The  contradictions  which  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, may  be  referred  to  the  following  classes,  viz. — seeming 
contradictions  in  historical  passages — in  chronology — be- 
tween prophecies  and  their  fulfilment — in  points  of  doctrine 
and  morality — in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New — between  the  sacred  writers  themselves — between 
the  sacred  writers  and  profane  authors — -and,  lastly,  seeming 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things. 


SECTION  I. 

SEEMING   CONTRADICTIONS    IN   HISTORICAL    PASSAGES. 

INIosT  of  the  seeming  contradictions  in  Scripture  are  found 
in  the  historical  parts,  where  their  connection  with  the  great 
subject  or  scope  is  less  considerable ;  and  they  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  traced  to  the  errors  of  transcribers  or  of  the 

t  Bishop  Home,  when  speaking  of  the  disingenuity  of  infidels  in  bring- 
ing forward  objections  against  tli  Scriptures,  has  the  following  remarks: 
— "  Many  and  painful  are  the  researches,  usually  necessarv  to  be  made 
for  settling  points  of  this  kind.  Penness  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  three  Imes,  wtiich  it  will  cost  learning  and  inaenuify  thirlii  pages  to 
answer.  When  this  is  done,  the  same  qiiestion  shall  be  triumphantly  asked 
again  the  next  year,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  written  upon  the  subject. 
And  as  people  m  general,  for  one  reason  or  other,  like  short  objections 
better  than  long  answers,  in  this  mode  of  disputation  (if  it  can  be  styled 
such)  the  odds  must  ever  be  against  us  ;  and  we  must  be  content  with 
those  of  our  friends,  who  have  honesty  and  erudition,  candoui^and  pa- 
tience, to  study  both  sides  of  the  question."  Letters  on  Infidehty,  p  82 
(Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  Ii7,  448.  8vo.  London,  1809.) 


press.  The  apparent  contradictions,  in  the  historical  passages 
of  Scripture,  arise  from  the  different  circumstances  related, — 
from  tilings  being  related  i<f||^  different  order  by  the  sacred 
writers, — ^?roin  differences  in  nurhbers, — and  from  differences 
in  the  relation  of  events  in  one  place,  and  references  to  those , 
events  in  another. 


§1. 


Seeming  Contradictions  in  the  different  Circumstanctr 

related. 


These  arise  from  various  causes,  as  the  sources  whence 
the  inspired  writers  drew  their  relations,  the  different  designs 
of  the  sacred  writers,  erroneous  readings,  obscure  or  ambigu- 
ous expressions,  transpositions  in  the  order  of  narrating,  and 
sometimes  from  several  of  these  causes  combined. 

1.  Apparent  contradictions,  in  the  different  circumstances 
related,  arise  from  the  different  sources  -whence  the  inspired 
•wi'iters  dreiu  their  narratives. 

For  instance,  in  the  brief  accounts  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark 
respecting  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  could  they 
have  derived  their  information  ?  They  could  not  have  become  acquainted 
with  those  circumstances,  unless  from  the  particulars  communicated  by 
his  relatives  according  to  the  flesh ;  and,  as  it  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked, it  is  highly  probable  that  they  received  their  information  from 
Mary  and  Joseph,  or  otliers  of  the  faniMy  of  Jesus.  How  easy,  then,  is  it 
for  seme  trilling  variations  to  creep  into  such  accounts  of  infancy  as  are 
preserved  by  oral  relation  ;  all  of  which,  though  differing,  are  nevertheless 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  truth  !  .'V.gain,  during  our  Lord's  three  years' 
circuit  in  Palestine,  Matthew  and  John  were  constantly  his  disciples  and 
companions ;  the  source  of  their  narratives,  therefore,  was  ocular  testi- 
mony ;  while  Luke  and  Mark,  not  having  been  Christ's  disciples,  related 
things  as  they  were  communicated  to  them  by  the  apostles  and  others, 
who/7-o?»  the  begijining  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word, 
as  Saint  Luke  expressly  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel.  Under 
such  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  that  some  discrepancies  should  not 
appear  in  the  writings  of  such  persons?  Yet  these  discrepancies,  as  we 
sliall  presently  see,  are  so  far  from  affecting  their  credibility  as  historians, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  confirm  their  veracity  and  correctness.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  history  of  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  account  of  the  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount  and 
on  the  plain. 

2.  Seeming  contradictions,  in  the  different  circumstances  re- 
lated, may  also  arise,  from  the  different  designs  ivhich  the  sacred 
nvriters  had  in  the  composition  of  their  narratives ;  for  the 
difference  of  design  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  corresponding  se- 
lection of  circumstances. 

The  consideration  of  this  circumstance  will  remove  the  contradiction 
vrhich  modern  opposers  of  the  Scriptures  have  asserted  to  exist  between 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  design  ot 
Moses,  in  the.;^rs^  chapter,  was  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  orderly 
creation  of  all  things,  from  the  meanest  to  the  noblest,  in  opposition  to  the 
absurd  and  contradictory  notions  which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  sacred  writei 
explains  some  things  more  at  length,  which  in  the  preceding  were  nar- 
rated more  briefly,  because  he  would  not  interrupt  the  connection  of  his 
discourse  concerning  the  six  days'  work  of  creation.  He  therefore  more 
particularly  relates  the  manner  in  which  Eve  was  formed,  and  also  further 
illustrates  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  thus  recapitulating  the  history  of 
creation,  Moses  describes  the  creation  tlirough  its  several  stages,  as  the 
phenomena  would  have  successively  presented  themselves  to  a  spectator, 
liad  a  spectator  been  in  existence.  Again,  the  design  of  the  two  books  of 
Samuel,  especially  the  second  book,  is,  to  relate  the  various  steps  which 
conduced  to  the  wonderful  elevation  of  David  from  a  low  condition  to  the 
throne  of  Judah  first,  and  after  seven  years  and  six  months  to  that  of 
Israel,  together  with  the  battles  and  occurrences  which  led  to  that  great 
event,  and  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  his  kingdom  :  and  then  at  the 
close  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 39.)  we  have  a  catalogue  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  those  warriors  who  had  been  particularly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
success  and  establishing  the  glory  of  their  royal  master.  But  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles  the  history  of  David  begins  with  him  as  king,  and  im- 
mediately mentions  the  heroes  of  his  armies,  and  then  proceeds  to  an 
abridgment  of  the  events  of  his  reign.  This  difference  of  design  vvill 
account  for  the  variations  occurring  in  the  two  principal  chapters  con- 
taining the  history  of  those  heroes ;  for  in  1  Chron.  xi.  they  are  recorded 
in  the  beginning  of  David's  reign,  with  Joab  introduced  at  their  head,  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  his  being  so  particularly  distinguished ;  but  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  Samuel,  when  the  history  of  David's  reign  had  al- 
ready been  given,  there  the  name  of  Joab  is  omitted,  since  no  one  could 
forget  that  he  was  David's  chief  mighty  man,  when  he  had  been  mention- 
ed, in  almost  every  page,  as  captain  general  of  the  armies  of  Israel.' 

The  difference  of  design  also  will  satisfactorily  explain  the 
seeming  difference  between  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour 
given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  and  Luke  from  the  public 
registers,  and  which  comprise  a  period  of  four  thousand  years, 
from,Adam  to  Joseph  his  reputed  father,  or  to  Mary  his  mother. 
The  genealogy  given  by  Saint  Matthew  was  principally  designed 
for  the  Jews ;  and,  therefore,  it  traces  the  pedigree  of  Jesua 
Christ,  as  the  promised  seed,  down  from  Abraham  to  David,  and 
from  him  through  Solomon's  line  to  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph, 
who  was  the  reputed  or  legal  father  of  Christ.  (Matt.  i.  1 — 16.) 
That  given  by  Saint  Luke  was  intended  for  the  Gentiles,  and 

2  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Dissertation,  pp.  13—15.  The  subsequent  part 
of  tills  very  learned  volume  rs  appropriated  to  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
the  discrepancies  between  1  Chron.  xi.  and  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 
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traces  the  jKtIigrce  upwards  from  Iloli,  the  father  of  Mary,  to 
David,  throinjh  the  line  of  liis,  son  Nathan,  and  from  ISathan  to 
Abraham,  concurring  with  the  former,  and  from  Abraham  uj)  to 
Adam,  who  was  the  immediate  "  Sou  of  God,"  born  without 
father  or  mother.     (Luke  iii.  23 — 38.)! 

To  this  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of  modern  infidels,  the 
Jews  object — Why  is  Mary  not  mentioned  in  this  genealogy,  and 
Joseph  said  to  be  the  son  of  HeliT 

"Answkk.  This  is  a  imxie  of  Kpcalfing  quite  warranted  by  the  Old 
Teataiiieiit,  the  aulliorily  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  theui- 
selvea.  For  cxanijilc,  N'eh.  vii.  6:).  And  <<f  the  priests:  the  children  of 
Hahaiah,  the  chitilren  of  Koz,  the  childrkn  op  Uarzillai,  which  took 

ONK  OP  THE  DAUGHTEHS  OF  HaRZILI.AI  THE  GlLEADITE   TO    WIFE,    UUd   Was 

culled  after  their  name.  Here  il  appears  thai  a  person  of  ihc  priestly 
tribe,  or  tribe  of  Levi,  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  liar/.illai,  and  that  he  and 
the  issue  nf  this  ninrringe  were  rcf^arded  as  children  of  Uarzillai,  though 
properly  the  sons  of  Z,'?ri,  and  though  the  mother's  name  is  notinentioned. 
So  Joseph,  taking  Ihc  daughter  of  lleli  to  wife,  is  called  the  son  of  Hcli."» 

That  Saint  Luke  gives  the  pedigree  of  Mary,  the  real  mother 
of  Christ,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  reasons : — 

"1.  The  angel  Gabriel,  nt  the  annunciation,  told  the  virgin,  that  'God 
would  give  her  divine  Son  the  throne  of  his  father  JJavid'  (Luke  i.  32.) ; 
and  this  was  necessary  to  be  proved,  by  her  gfticalogy,  afterwards. 
2.  Mary  is  called  by  the  Jews,  "hy  PO,  '  the  daughter  of  Eli,'^  and  by  the 
early  Cliristian  writers,  'the  daughter  of  Joakini  and  Anna.'  Hut  Joakiiii 
and  Eliakim  (as  being  derived  from  the  names  of  God,  ni.T,  lahoh,  and 
«•>«,  Eli)  are  sometimes  interchanged.  (2Chron.  xxxvi.  4.)  Eli,  therefore, 
or  Heli,  is  the  abridgment  of  Eliakim.  "Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  that 
tlie  Rabbins  called  him  >hy,  instead  of  ibn,  the  aspirates  Aleph  and  Ain 
being  frc(iucntly  interchanged.  3.  \  similar  case  in  point  occurs  elsewhere 
in  the  genealogy.  After  the  Habylonisli  captivity,  the  two  lines  of  Solomon 
and  Nathan,  the  sons  of  David,  unite  in  tlie  generations  of  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  and  Ihence  diverge  again  in  the  sons  of  the  latter,  Abiud  and 
Rasa.  Hence,  as  Salathiel  in  Matthew,  was  the  son  of  Jochoniah,  or  Je- 
lioiachim,  who  was  carried  away  into  captivity  hy  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  in 
Luke,  t>dlatliicl  mu.st  have  been  Ihe  grandson  of  Neri,  by  his  mother's  side. 
4.  The  evangelist  himself  has  critically  distinguished  the  real  from  the 
legal  genealogy,  by  a  parenthetical  remark  : — liiroui— »v  (ij  evc/<i  Jjto,  d/o,- 
Ia,(rii7  {:t.>:K  oviuii  ui'o;],  Tou  "Ha-i — "  .lesus — being  (ds  was  reputed)  the  son 
of  Joseph,  (but  in  reality)  the  sonof  Heli,"or  his  grandson  by  the  mother's 
side  :  for  so  should  the  ellipsis  involved  in  the  parenthesis  be  supplied."* 
This  interpretation  of  the  genealogy  in  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted, removes  at  once  every  diliicuUy  ;  and  (as  Bishop  Gleig  has  truly 
remarked)  it  is  so  natural  and  consistent  with  itself,  that,  we  think,  it  can 
hardly  be  rejected,  except  by  those  who  are  determined,  that  "seeing 
they  will  not'see,  and  hearing  they  will  not  understand." 

But  the  diftercnce  in  the  circumstances  related,  arising  from 
the  difference  in  design  of  the  sacred  writers,  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  those  cases,  where  the  same  event  is  narrated  very 
briefly  by  one  evangelist,  and  is  described  more  copiously  by 
another. 

An  example  of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  threefold 
temptation  in  llie  wilderness,  which  is  related  more  at  length  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  while  Mark  has  given  a  very  brief  epitome  of  that  occurrence. 
But  these  variations,  which  arise  from  differences  of  design,  do  not  present 
a  shadow  of  contradiction  or  discrepancy  :  for  it  is  well  known  that  Saint 
Matthew  wrole  his  Gospel  a  few  years  alter  our  Lord's  ascension,  while 
the  church  wholly  consisted  of  converts  from  Judaism.  Saint  Mark's 
Gospel,  probably  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there,  which  consisted  of  a  niixturc  of  converts  who  had  been  Pagans  and 
Jews.  He  inserts  many  direct  or  oblique  explanations  of  passages  in  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel,  in  order  to  render  them  more  intelligible  to  the  converts 
from  I'a.ianism.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  was  written  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  converts  from  Heathenism;  several  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  display  the  divine  goodness  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence, 
ho  traces  up  Christ's  lineage  to  Adam,  to  signify  that  he  was  the  seed  of 
the  woman  promised  to  our  first  parents,  and  the  Saviour  of  all  their  pos- 
terity. He  marks  the  a^ra  of  Christ's  birth,  and  the  time  when  John  the 
Baptist  began  to  announce  the  Gospel,  by  the  reignS  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Saint  John,  who  wrote  long  after  the  other  evangelists,  appears  to 
have  designed  his  Gospel  to  be  partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  others,  in 
order  to  preserve  several  discourses  of  our  Lord,  or  facts  relating  to  him 
which  had  been  omitted  by  the  other  evangelists ;  but  chiefly  to  check 
the  heresies  which  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  church,  and  (as  he 


«  The  view  above  given  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Benson  in 
his  History  of  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp.  2C9— 203. 
2d  edit. 
»  The  Jewish  Messenger,  No.  L  p.  2.    London,  1S33,  8vo. 
»  Lightfoot  on  Luke  iii.  'Zi. 

*  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  699,  700.  In  pp.  700—704.  he 
has  considered  and  accounted  for  particular  seeming  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke.  But  the  fullest  discussion  of 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Barrett's  Preliminary  Dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  from  a 
Codex  Rescripfus  in  Trinity  College  Library  at  Dublin.  (.Eran^elium  se- 
cundium  Matthtct/m  ex  Codice  Rescripto  in  Bihliotheca  Collegii  Sancta 
JTrinitatis  jitxia  Dublin,  ^c.  4to.  Dublin,  ISOL)  In  this  Dissertation  he 
examines  and  notices  the  difficulties  of  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Afri- 
canus,  a  father  of  the  third  century,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  i.  c.  7.),  and  translated  by  Dr.  I-ardner  (Works, 'vol.  ii.  pp.  43ft-^38. 8vo. 
or  vol.  i.  pp.  416,  417.  4to  ),  and  which  Africanus  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  some  of  our  Lord's  relatives.  As  Dr.  Barrett's  book  is  scarce, 
and  comparatively  hitle  known,  it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  learn  that  a 
copious  and  faithful  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1807, 
vol.  iii.  part  2.  pp.  586—594.  678 — 698. ;  and  also  with  some  additional  ob- 
servations by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Luke  iii. 
See  also  Mr.  R.  B.  Green's  "Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and  impress- 
ing clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Chriat,  with  Notes," 
&c.  London,  1823,  Svo. 


himself  declares,  xx.  31.)  to  establish  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the 
divinity  and  mediatorial  character  of  Christ  » 

The  diflerences,  however,  which  thus  subsist  in  the  respective 
narratives  of  the  evangeRsts,  do  not  in  any  degree  whatever  affect 
their  credibility.  The  transactions  related  are  still  true  and  actual 
transactions,  and  capable  of  being  readily  comprehended,  although 
there  may  be  a  trifling  discrepancy  in  some   particulars.     Wc 
know,  for  instance,  that  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  our  Lord, 
so  sublime,  so  replete  with  momentous  instruction,  that  the  people 
■were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.     But  whether  this  discourse 
was  delivered  on  a  mountain  or  on  a  plain,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whatever.     In  like  manner,  although  there  are  cimtm- 
stantial  differences  in  the  accounts  of  our  I..ord's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  thing  itself  may  be  known,  and  its  truth  ascer- 
tained.6     A  narrative  is  not  to  be  rejected  by  reason  of  some 
diversity  of  circumstances  with  which  it   is  related :    for  the 
character  of  human  testimony"  is,  substantial  truth  under  cir- 
cumstantial variety  ;  but  a  close  agreement  induces  suspicion  of 
confederacy  and  fraud.     Important  variations,  and  even  contra- 
diction.s,  are  not  always  deemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  credibility 
of  a  fact ;    and  if  this  circumstance  be  allowed   to  operate  in 
favour  of  profane  historians,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  admij^ed  with 
equal  weight  in  reference  to  the  sacred  writers.     It  were  no  dif- 
ficult task  to  give  numerous  instances  of  differences  between 
])rofane  historians.     Two  or  three  may  suffice.     It  is  well  known 
that  Julius  Caisar  wrote  histories  l)oth  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the 
war  in  Gaul :  the  same  events  are  related  by  Dion  Cassius,  as 
well  as  by  Plutarch  in  his  lives  of  Pompcy  and  Cmsar.     The 
transactions  recorded  by  Suetonius  are  also  related  by  Dion,  and 
many  of  them  by  Livy  and  Poiybius.     What  discrepancies  are 
discoverable  between  these  writers  !     Yet  Livy  and  Poiybius  are 
not  considered  as  liars  on  this  account,  but  we  endeavour  by 
various  ways  to  harmonize  their  discordant  narratives,  conscious 
that,  even  when  we  fail,  these  discordancies  do  not  affect  the 
general  credibility  of  their  histories.     Again,  the  embassy  of  the 
Jews  to  the  emperor  Claudian  is  placed  by  Philo  in  hai-rest,  and 
by  Joscphus  in  seed-time ;  yet  the  existence  of  this  embassy  was 
never  called  in  question.     To  come  nearer  to  our  own  times : 
Lord  Clarendon  states  that  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  which  sentence  was  executed  on  the  same  day  : 
four  other  historians  affirm  that  he  was  beheaded  upon  the  Mon- 
day, having  been  condemned  on  the  preceding  Saturday  ;  yet 
this  contradiction  never  led  any  person  to  doubt,  whether  the 
Marquis  was  executed  or  not. 

Much  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  Gospels  arises  from  omission, 
which  is  always  an  uncertain  ground  of  objection.  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  and  Dion  Cassius  have  all  written  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  each  has  omitted  many  things  mentioned 
by  the  rest,  yet  their  credit  is  not  impeached.  And  these  differ- 
ences will  be  more  numerous,  when  men  do  not  write  histories, 
but  memoirs  (which  perhaps  is  the  true  name  of  the  Gospels), 
that  is,  when  they  do  not  undertake  to  deliver,  in  the  order  of 
time,  a  regular  account  of  all  things  of  importance  which  tha 
subject  of  the  history  said  and  did,  but  only  such  pa.ssages  as 
were  suggested  by  their  particular  design  at  the  time  of  writing.'' 
Further,  as  these  seeming  discordancies  in  the  evangelical  histo- 
rians prove  that  they  did  not  write  in  concert ;  so  from  theil 
agreeing  in  the  principal  and  most  material  facts,  we  may  infer 
that  they  wrote  after  the  truth. 

In  Xiphilin  and  Theodosius,  the  two  abbreviators  of  the  histo- 
rian Dion  Cassius,  may  be  observed  the  like  agreement  and  disa- 
greement ;  the  one  taking  notice  of  many  particulars  which  the 
other  passes  in  silence,  and  both  of  them  relating  the  chief  and 
most  remarkable  events.  And  since,  from  their  both  frequently 
making  use  of  the  very  same  words  and  expressions,  when  they 
speak  of  the  same  thing,  it  is  apparent  that  they  both  copied  from 
the  same  original;  so,  no  person  was  ever  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  particulars  mentioned  by  the  one  were  not  taken 
out  of  Dion  Cassius,  merely  because  they  were  omitted  by  the 
othc.  And  still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  say  (as  some  modem 
opposers  of  revelation  have  said  of  the  Evangelists),  that  the 
facts  related  by  Theodosius  are  contradicted  by  Xiphilin,  because 
the  latter  says  nothing  of  them.  But  against  the  Evangelists,  it 
seems,  all  kinds  of  arguments  may  not  only  be  employed  but 
applauded.     The   case,  however,  of  the    sacred    historians    is 

»  The  topic  here  briefly  noticed  is  ably  illustrated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Townson  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  Design  of  each,  &c.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  I — 274.) 

«  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  given  in  this  volume,  pp.  106 — 115. 

'  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti  Instil.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  pp,  26 — 34 
Paley'8  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  271—279. 
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exactly  parallel  to  that  of  these  two  abbreviators.  The  latter 
extracted  the  particulars,  related  in  their  several  abridgments, 
from  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  the  former  drew  the  mate- 
rials of  their  Gospels  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Xiphilin 
and  Theodosius  transcribed  their  relations  from  a  certain  collec- 
tion of  facts  contained  in  one  and  the  same  history;  the  four 
evangelists,  from  a  certain  collection  of  facts  contained  in  the 
life  of  one  and  the  same  person,  laid  before  them  by  that  same 
Spihit,  which  was  to  lead  them  into  all  truth.  And  why  the 
fidelity  of  the /our  transcribers  should  be  called  in  question  for 
reasons  which  hold  equally  strong  against  the  t-wo  abbreviators, 
we  leave  those  to  determine  who  lay  such  a  weight  upon  the 
objection.' 

3.  A  third  source  of  apparent  contradictions,  in  the  different 
circumstances  related,  arises  from  /a/se  readings,  or  from  obscure 
and  ambiguous  expressions,  or  from  transpositions  in  the  order 
of  relating,  and  sometimes  from  several  of  these  causes  com- 
bined.- The  only  way  by  which  these  seeming  repugnancies 
may  be  reconciled,  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  sacred  criticism  ;  which, 
when  judiciously  applied,  will,  in  most  instances,  if  not  in  every 
case,  remove  them. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xxix.  1 — 3.  we  have  a  dialogue  in  which  no  man  is  men- 
rioned  but  Jacob,  the  only  living  creatures  present  lieing  three  flocks  of 
sheep:  yet  these  are  represented  as  conversing,  rolling  away  the  stone, 
and  watering  the  sheep.  This  appearance  of  contradiction  probably  origi- 
nated, first,  in  some  transcriber  writing  D'T^yn  (hadcbim),  flocks,  for 
B^npn  (haroim),  shepherds,  in  three  places  ;  and,  secondly,  from  verse  3. 
expressing  what  customarily  happened,  not  what  then  had  actually  taken 
place  ;3  and  this  mistake,  having  obtained  in  some  copy  of  high  repute, 
has  been  transcribed  into  all  the  later  manuscripts.  That  the  above  mis- 
take has  actually  been  made  appears  from  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, from  the  Arabic  version  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  (which  has 
preserved  the  true  reading  in  verses  3  and  8.),  and  from  the  Greek  version. 
The  true  reading,  therefore,  as  Houbigant  and  Dr.  Kennicott  contend,  is 
shepherds,  not  flocks,  and  the  third  verse  should  be  read  parenthetically.* 

Having  thus  stated  the  various  causes  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  the  different  circumstances  related  by  the  inspired 
writers,  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

I.  The  names  of  persons  and  places  are  respectively  liable 
to  change. 

Thus,  the  name  of  one  person  is  sometimes  given  to  another,  either  as 
they  are  types  of  them,— so  Christ  is  called  David  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24.) 
and  Zeruhbahel  (Hag.  ii.  23.) — or,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  between 
tiicra,  as  in  l.sa.  1. 10.  Ezek.  xvi.  3. 46.  Mai.  iv.  5.  compared  with  Matt.  xi.  14. 
and  John  i.  21.  Rev.  ii.  20.  and  xviii.  2.  So  Hell  derives  its  name,  in  many 
languages,  from  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Ilinnom,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  there  committed,  and  the  dreadful  cries  formerly  heard  in  that 
place.  In  like  manner,  the  place  of  the  great  slaughter  (Rev.  xvi.  16.)  has 
Its  name  from  the  place  of  the  memorable  battle  where  Josiah  was  slain, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 

II.  The  name  of  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  nation  is  sometimes 
^■iven  to  their  posterity. 

Thus,  Ednm  or  Esau  is  put  for  the  Edomites,  who  were  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  in  Num.  xx.  18.  Gen.  xxxvi.  I.  and  Obadiah  i.  6.  Very  numerous 
similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  specify. 

III.  Sometimes  names  remain  after  the  reason  for  which 
they  -were  given,  or  the  thing  whence  they  were  taken,  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Aaron's  rod,  for  instance,  retained  its  name  when  changed  into  a  serpent, 
Exod.  vii.  12.  So  Matthew  is  called  a  publican,  because  he  had  formerly 
followed  that  calling.  Simon  the  leper  is  so  termed  because  he  had  for- 
merly been  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  Matt,  x.tvi.  6.  So  it  is  said  in  Matt, 
jci.  5.  that  the  blind  see,  and  the  deaf  hear,  that  is,  those  who  had  been 
blind  and  deaf  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Matt.  xxi.  31.  The  publicans 
and  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  those  who  had  been 
such,  not  those  who  continue  so.  (Compare  1  Cor.  vi.  9.) 

IV.  The  same  persons  or  places  sometimes  have  several 
names. 

Thus,  Esau's  wife  is  called  Bashemath  in  Gen.  xxvi.  34.  and  Adah  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  2.  Gideon  is  called  Jerubbaal  in  Judges  vi.  32.  and  vii.  1. 
Zerubbabel  and  Slieshbazzar  are  the  same  person,  Ezra  i.  8.  and  v.  14. 
compared  with  Hag.  i.  14.  and  ii.  2.  21.  Almost  numberless  similar  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament :  nor  are  examples 
wanting  in  the  New.  Thus,  he  who  was  nominated  for  tlje  apostleship,  is 
called  Joseph,  Barsabas,  and  Justus.  (Acts  i.  25.)    Joses  and  Barnabas  are 


1  West's  Observations  on  the  History  of  the  Resurrection,  pp.  279. 

»  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  426.  §  1147.  Jahnii  Enchiridion  Herm.  Gen. 
eap.  vi.    De  Compositione  EvavTio^nvwu,  p.  137. 

»  The  Vulgate  version  so  renders  verse  3.  Morisgue  erat  ut  cunctis 
ovibv^  (lege  pastoribus)  concfregatis  devolveretU  lapidem,  &c. 

<  Houbigant  in  loc.  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  pp.  360—365.  The  proper  version  of  the  passage  above  referred  to 
will  be  thus  :— "Then  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  the  people  of  the  east  2.  And  he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  a  field ; 
and,  lo,  three  shepherds  were  lying  by  it,  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered 
their  flocks;  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth.  (And  there 
all  the  shepherds  usually  met  together,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep;  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's 
mouth,  in  its  place.)  4—7.  And  Jacob  said,  <fec.  &c.  8.  And  they  said.  We 
cannot  until  all  the  shepherds  shall  be  gathered  together,  and  roll  the  stone 
from  the  well's  mouthy  then  we  water  the  sheep." 


the  names  of  the  same  apostle.  Simon,  it  is  well  known,  was  called  Peter 
and  all  the  other  apostles,  except  Saint  John,  had  more  names  than  one 
In  like  manner,  the  sa.iue  places  are  distinguished  by  several  names:  as 
Emishphat  and  Kade.sh,  Gen.  xiv.  7.  Heruion,  Sirion,  Shenir,  Deut.  iii.  9. 
Magdala  in  Matt.  xv.  39.  is  termed  Dahnatmtha  in  Mark  viii.  10.,  and  the 
country  of  the  Gergesenes,  in  Matt.  viii.  28.,  in  Mark  v.  1.  called  that  of  tlie 
Gadarenes. 

V.  jyiany  persons  and  places  also  have  the  same  name. 

There  was  one  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  15.  and 
another  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Matt.  ii.  6.  Lukeii.4.  There  were  two  towns 
called  Cana,  Josh.  xix.  28.  John  ii.  1.  Several  Casareas,  Matt.  xvi.  13, 
Acts  ix.  30.  and  xviii.  22.  Several  Zechariahs,  as  in  1  C'hron.  v.  7.  xv.  20 
xxiv.  25,  &c.  2Chron.  xvii.  7.  xx.  14.  Zech.  i.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 
The  Zechariah  in  this  last  cited  passage  was  probably  the  person  men- 
tioned in  2Chron.  xx.  14.  and  the  name  of  the  father  lias  been  added  since, 
by  some  transcriber,  who  took  it  from  the  title  of  the  prophecy.  Several 
Ilerods,  as,  1.  Herod  the  Great,  in  whose  reign  uur  Redeemer  was  incar- 
nate. Matt.  ii.  1.  and  by  whom  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  were  massacred, 
Matt.  ii.  16.  2.  Herod  Antipas,  surnamed  the  Tetrarch,  Matt.  xiv.  1.  by 
whom  John  the  Baptist  was  murdered  (verse  10.),  and  our  Saviour  was 
mocked  and  set  at  nought,  Luke  xxiii.  11.  3.  Herod  Agrippu,  who  slew 
the  apostle  James,  Acts  xii.  2-  and  miserably  perished,  verse  23.  So,  there 
are  some  names  which  appear  to  have  been  common  to  several,  if  not  to 
all,  the  successive  kings  of  a  country.  Thus,  Pharaoh  was  the  general 
name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xii.  15.  xxxix.  1.  Exodus  i. — xv.  passim. 
I  Kings  iii.  1.  2King^xiii.  29,  Isa.  xix.  11.  Jer.  xxv.  19.  xliv.  30.  and  xlvi. 
17.,  and  very  frequently  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel ;  and  that  this  was  the 
constant  title  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  is  further  attested  by  Josephus'  and 
Suidas.'  Artaxerxes  was  the  common  name  of  the  whole  race  of  Persian 
kings  ;  as  Abimelech  was  of  the  Philistines,  Gen.  xx.  2.  xxvi.  8.  compared 
with  the  title  toPsal.  xxxiv. ;  and  Agagof  the  Amalekites,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  Num.  xxiv.  7.  compared  with  1  Sam.  xv.  8. 

VI.  The  differences  in  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures 
are  sometimes  occasioned  by  false  readings,  and  can  only  be 
reconciled  by  correcting  these  ;  but  the  true  name  may  in  such 
cases  be  distinguished  from  the  erroneous  one,  by  the  usage  of 
Scripture  in  other  places,  as  well  as  from  the  Samaritan  Penta« 
teuch,  the  ancient  versions,  and  Josephus.' 

The  following  instances  will  illustrate  this  remark.  Hadarezer,  IChron. 
xviii.  3,  ought  to  be  Hadadezer,  as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  a  Resh  T  being  mistaken 
for  a  Daleth  1.«  Joshebbassebet,  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  8.  (marg.  rend.)  should  be 
Jashobeam,  as  in  1  Chron.  xi.  11.  and  xxvii.  2.9  Batlishua,  the  daughter 
of  Aniiel,  in  1  Chron,  iii,  5.  should  be  Bathsheba  the  daughter  of  Eliam,  as 
in  2  Sam,  xi.  3.  the  two  last  letters  of  the  father's  name  being  transposed, 
and  the  two  first  put  last.=»  Azariah,  in  2  Kings  xiv.  21.  should  be  Uzziaii, 
as  in  2 Chron.  xxvi.  1.  and  elsewhere;  which  reading  is  adopted,  or  nearly 
so,  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions."  Jehoahaz,  in  2 Chron.  xxi.  17. 
should  be  Ahazihu,  or  Ahaziah,  as  in  2  Kings  viii.  24.  and  elsewhere.'* 
The  name  of  the  great  king  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spelled  seven  diflferent 
ways." 


4  2.  Apparent  Contradictions,  from  Things  being  related  in  a 
different  Order  by  the  sacred  Writers. 

I.  The  Scripttires  being  as  it  -were  a  compendions  record  of 
important  events,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  took  place 
exactly  in  the  order  narrated ;  for  frequently  things  are  re- 
lated together,  between  which  many  things  intervened  while 
they  were  transacting.  JVeither  are  we  to  concbtde  that  a 
thing  is  not  done,  because  it  is  not  related  in  the  history  of 
other  things  happening  in  the  same  age. 

1.  Thus,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  we  have  a  particular  account  of  the  joumeyings 
of  the  Israelites,  which  are  not  noticed  in  their  proper  place  in  the  book 
of  Exodus.  In  the  four  Gospels  especially,  we  find  that  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists did  not  relate  every  word  and  thing;  but  one  frequently  omits  what 
has  been  related  by  the  rest,  while  that  which  has  been  briefly  noticed  by 
one  is  recorded  at  length  by  the  others ;  and  two  evangelists,  when  relating 
the  same  fact,  do  not  always  observe  the  order  of  time. 

2.  So,  in  John  xii.  1 — 3.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  anointed  at 
Bethany  six  days  before  the  passover ;  yet  Saint  Matthew  (xxvi.  2.  6,  7.) 
takes  no  notice  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  till  within  two  days  of  the 
feast.  "The  reason  is  manifest.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Judas  offered  to 
the  chief  priests  and  elders  to  betray  him  ;  and  the  evangelist,  intending  to 
relate  his  treachery,  returns  to  give  an  account  of  the  event  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  it.  The  rebuke  which  he  received  in  the  house  of  Simon,  when 
ho  complained  of  the  waste  of  ointment,  had  irritated  his  proud  disaffected 
heart,  and  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge.  The  mention  of  the 
unction  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  preparatory  to  his  burial,  reminds  us  of 
another  observation,  which  is  of  use  in  removing  difficulties,  namely,  that 
two  facts  may  much  resemble  each  other  and  yet  not  be  the  same.  Although 
they  differ,  therefore,  in  some  circumstances,  while  they  agree  in  others, 
it  is  through  haste  and  inattention  that,  on  this  account,  we  charge  the 
Scriptures  with  contradiction.  The  anointingof  Christ,  six  days  before  tlie 
passover,  is  evidently  different  from  the  anointing  recorded  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Luke.  The  two  incidents  agree,  as  both  happened  at  table,  and 
in  the  house  of  a  person  named  Simon;  but  on  considering  the  passages, 
they  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  different  times. "»*  Apparent  contra- 
dictions of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  in  the  Gospels,  that  it  would  altnos^' 
require  a  harmony  of  them  to  be  constructed,  were  we  here  to  specify 
them ;  and  from  these  discrepancies  have  originated  harmonies,  or  con- 
nected histories,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  in  the 


'  Antiq.  I.  viii.  c.  6.  §  2. 
'  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  427. 
8  Kennicott,  Dissert,  i.  pp.  89,  90. 
'0  Ibid.  p.  463.               "  Ibid.  pp.  478-480. 
Oil  ■•  -     ~ 


«  Siiidas,  in  voce. 


»  Ibid.  pp.  70—78. 
n  Ibid.  pp.  489,  490. 
3  Ibid.  X)issert.  ii.  pp.  503 — 505.    Concerning  the  variation  of  names,  see 
further  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
pp.  23—26. 
>«  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  300,  301.  , 
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structure  of  which  (lifTcrent  theories  of  arrangement  have  been  adopted  in 
order  to  reconcile  tlu-ir  .seeming  discrepancies.' 

3.  Oilier  additional  instances  of  things  that  are  mentioned  aa  having  hap- 
pened, but  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  sacred  hiwiorics,  occur  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  7,  8.,  the  changing  of  Jacob's  wages  ten  times,  that  is,  frequently  ; 
in  Psalm  cv.  18.  Joseph's  feet  being  hurt  with  fetters;  in  llosea  xii.  4. 
Jacob's  weeping  ;  in  ActH  vii.  '23— .'JO.  several  things  concerning  Moses  ;  in 
Acts  XX.  35.  a  saying  of  our  Lord;  in  I  Cor.  xv.  7.  an  appearance  of  Christ  to 
St.  James:  in  2 Tim.  iii.  8.  Jannes  and  Jambros  withstanding  Moses;  in 
Heb.  ix.  rj.  Mose.s  sprinkling  the  hookas  well  as  the  people  with  blood; 
and  in  Heb.  xii.  21.  a  saying  of  Moses.  Jude  9.  Michael's  contending?  for 
Ihe  body  of  Moses  ;  and  verse  14.  Knocli's  prophecy  ;  and  in  Rev.  li.  14. 
Balaam  teaching  flalak  to  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  cliildren  of 
Israel :  all  which  things  might  be  known  by  revelation,  or  Ijy  personal  com- 
munication, as  in  till?  case  of  Christ's  appoaraiK-e  to  James,  who  was  evi- 
dently living  when  I'aiil  meiitioncd  it,  or  by  tradition,  or  by  the  history  of 
those  limes,  as  some  of  the  circumstances  above  adverted  to  arc  mentioned 
by  Josephus. 

II.  Things  are  not  always  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  ex- 
actly in  the  same  method  and  order  in  -which  they  -were  done  ; 
whence  apparent  contradictions  arise,  events  being  sometimes 
introduced  by  unticip(ttion  and  sometimes  by  C<mpai(ri(,  in  which 
the  natural  order  is  inverted,  and  things  are  related  Jirst 
■which  ought  to  appear  last, 

1.  Events  introduced  by  anticipation. 

The  creation  of  man  in  (!on.  i.  27. ;  wliicli,  after  several  other  things  in- 
serted, is  related  more  at  large,  particularly  the  creation  of  Adam,  in  Gen. 
il.  7.  and  of  Kve,  in  verses  21 — 2.3.  The  death  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.)  is 
anticipated,  as  several  transactions,  especially  those  in  chapters  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.  must  have  happi'ned  during  his  life:  it  was  probably  thus  anti- 
cipated, that  the  history  of  Jiisejih  iiiiirht  not  be  disturbed.  Isaac  is  sup- 
fiosed  to  have  lived  at  least  Ivvelve  years  nfier  Joseph  was  sold  into  Kgypl. 
nExod.  xvi.  3-3.  we  read  of  the  keeping  of  the  pot  of  inantia,  which  was  not 
done  till  many  years  after.  David's  adventure  with  Goliath,  related  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.,  was  prior  to  his  solacing  Saul  with  his  music ;  and  the  latter 
story  is  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xvi.,  the  historian  bringing  together  the  ejfect  of 
Saul's  rejection,  and  the  endowincnt  of  David  with  various  graces,  among 
which  was,  his  pre-eminent  skill  on  Ihe  harp.  "  It  aj;pfars,  indeed,  from 
many  circunislanresoflhe  story,  that  David's  combat  with  Goliath  was  many 
years  prior  in  time  to  Saul's  madness,  and  to  David's  inlroduclion  to  him  as 
a  musician.  In  the  first  place,  David  was  quite  a  youth  when  he  engaged 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  liJ.  42.):  when  he  was  introduced  to  Saul,  as  a  musician, 
he  was  of  full  age.  (xvi.  18.)  Secondly,  his  combat  with  Goliath  was  his  first 
appearance  in  jiublic  life  (xvii.  5G.) ;  when  he  was  introduced  as  a  muscian  he 
was  a  man  of  established  character,  (xvi.  18.)  Thirdly,  his  combat  with  Go- 
liath was  Jiisfir.'it  military  exploit,  (xviii.  38,  39.)  He  was  a  man  of  war  when 
ho  was  introduced  as  a  uniisician.  (xvi.  13.)  He  was  unknown  both  to 
Saul  and  Abiier  when  he  fought  Goliath.  He  had  not,  therefore,  yet  been 
in  the  office  of  Saul's  armour-bearer,  or  resident  in  any  capacity  at  the 
court.  Now,  the  just  conclusion  is,  not  that  these  twenty  verses  are  an 
'interpolation,  (as  some  critics  have  imagined),^  but  that  the  last  ten  verses 
of  1  Sam.  xvi.,  which  relate  Saul's  madness  and  David's  introduction  to  the 
court  upon  that  occasion,  are  mi.'jplaced.  The  true  place  for  these  ten 
verses  seems  to  be  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  eighteenth  chapter. 
Let  these  ten  verses  bo  removed  to  that  place,  and  this  seventeenth  chap- 
ter be  connected  iniineiliately  with  the  thirteenth  verse  of  chapter  xvi.,  and 
the  wiiole  disorder  and  inconsistency  that  appears  in  the  present  narrative 
will  be  removed.''^  In  Matt.  xxvi.  21.  and  Mark  xiv.  18.  our  Saviour  is  re- 
corded to  h.ive  intimated  by  whom  he  was  to  be  betrayed,  tr/iile  eating  the 
passover;  which  Saint  Luke  (xxii.  21.)  shows  to  have  been  after  the  insti- 
tution of  Ihe  Lord's  Supper:  the  order  of  Luke  therefore  is  the  true  one. 
The  imprisonment  of  John  is  set  down  in  Luke  iii.  19.  6e/ore  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  whereas  it  happened  after  he  had  entered  on  his  public  ministry. 
The  same  occurrence  is  related  by  Saint  Matthew  and  the  other  evange- 
li.st8,  \ter':(mfi\!iytxv,  on  occasion  of  Herod's  consternation. 

2.  Events  related  Jirst  which  ought  to  have  been  placed 
last. 

The  calling  of  Abraham  to  depart  from  TIr  in  Chaldea,  in  Gen.  xii.  I.,  for  it 
preceded  that  departure  which  is  related  in  ch.  xi.  31.  Compare  Gen.  xv.  7. 
with  Acts  vii.  3.  The  history  of  Judah,  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  for  most  of  the 
particulars  related  happened  before  the  sale  of  Joseph.  In  Luke  iv.  9.  the 
carrying  and  placing  of  Christ  on  one  of  the  battlements  of  the  temple  is 
related  afl'^r  his  being  transported  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain  ;  whereas 
it  certainly  preceded  it,  as  appears  from  Matt.  iv.  5.  8.  who  has  distinctly 
noted  the  order  of  the  temptations.* 

III.  A  thing  is  sometimes  attributed  to  one  who  was  formerly 
an  example  of  any  action.  See  an  instance  of  tliis  in  Jude, 
verse  11. 

IV.  Actions  or  things  are  sometimes  said  to  be  done,  when 
they  are  not  already  done,  but  upon  the  point  of  being  accom- 
plished, or  (as  we  usually  say)  "  as  good  as  dgfie." 

And  in  this  language  Christ  ordinarily  spoke  a  little  before  his  death,  as 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  24.  the  son  of  man  goelh,  &.C.  verse  45.  the  son  ol^  man  is 
betrayed.  So  Mark  xiv.  41.  Luke  xxii.  19,20.  which  is  given,  which  j's 
shed,  and  verse  37.  the  things  concerning  ine  have  an  end.  A  similar  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Isa.  ix.  6.  to  us  a  child  is  bom ;  to  us  a  son  is  given,  &c. 
and  in  Rev.  xviii.  2.  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen. 

V.  So  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done,  which  are  only 
declared  to  be  done. 

«  Sec  an  account  of  the  principal  Harmonics  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  319,  320. 
aiipra,  and  for  editions  of  Harmonies,  see  the  Bibi.ograpkical  Appendlx 
to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  IT.  and  III. 

»  Particularly  .Mr.  Pilkington  (Remarks  on  Scripture,  pp.  62—68.),  and 
Dr.  Kennicott.  (Diss.  ii.  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  419—429.) 

»  Up.  Horsley's  Biblical  Criticisms,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  Mr.  TowTisend  in  his 
Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  judiciously  arranged  the  above  chap- 
ters agreeal)ly  to  Bp.  H.'s  suggestion,  and  has  thus  obviated  a  seeming  con- 
tradiction, which  has  long  since  called  fonh  the  sarcasms  of  infidels. 

«  Glassii  PhUologia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  668— 67L  edit  DSthii. 


Thus,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  37.  we  read,  /  have  made  him  thy  Lord,  that  is  I 
have  foretold  that  he  shall  be  so.  Gen.  xxxv.  12.  The  land  tchich  I ga've 
A/iraham  and  Isaac,  that  is,  promised  or  foretold  should  be  their«. 
See  like  instances  in  IS'um  xvi.  7.  Job  v.  J.  Jer.  i.  10.  xv.  i.  and  xxv.  15. 

VI.  So,  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done,  which  only 
seem  or  are  reputed  to  be  done. 
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IS,  in  Josh.  ii.  7.  it  is  said,  the  men  pursued  after  the  spies ;  that  is, 
they  believed  they  were  doing  so,  at  the  very  time  when  the  spies  were 
concealed. 

VII.  So,  a  tiling  is  said  to  be  done  by  him  who  only  desires 
or  endeavours  to  accomplish  it,  or  uses  proper  means  for  that 
purpose. 

See  examples  of  this  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  21.  Esther  \iii.  5.  Ezek.  xxiv.  13. 
I  Cor.  X.  33.,  «kc. 

^  3.  Apparent  Contradictions,  arising  from  Differences  in. 
J\rumbers, 
Apparent  contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  arising 
from  the  difference  of  numbers,  proceed  from  the  Scriptures 
speaking  in  whole  or  round  numbers, — from  numbers  bein'r 
taken  sometimes  exclusively  and  sometimes  inclusively, — 
from  various  readings, — and  from  the  writttrs  of  the  New 
Testament  sometimes  quoting  numbers  from  the  Alexandrian 
version,  not  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  in  whole,  or,  as  we  usu- 
ally term  them,  round  numbers  ;  though  an  odd  or  imperfect 
number  would  be  more  exact. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  .xv.  13.  it  is  foretold  that  his  posterity  should  Be  enslaved 
in  Egypt  four  hundred  years.  Moses  (E.xod.  xii.  40.)  states  their  sojourn- 
ing to  be  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  as  also  does  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  17.  and 
Josephus.'  In  Acts  vii.  G.  Stephen  .says  that  the  children  ol  Israel  sojourn- 
ed in  Egypt  four  hundred  years,  leaving  out  the  odd  tens.  Though  the 
Israelites  themselves  resided  in  Egypt  cmly  two  hundred  and  tome  odd 
years,  yet  the  lull  time  of  their  peregrination  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  and  his  departure  frotu 
llr,  until  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt ;  and  that  this  is  the  proper  reckoning 
appears  from  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  which  in  all  its  printed 
editions  and  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, reads  the  passage  in  Exod.  xii.  40.  thus  :  Aote  Ihe  sujtmrning  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  of  their  fathers,  tchich  they  ^^urnid  m  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  fuur  hun^KS  and  thirty  years* 
In  Num.  xiv.  33.  it  is  denounced  to  the  murmuring'  Israelites  that  they 
should  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  but  if  we  compare  Num. 
xxxiii.  with  Josh.  iv.  19.  we  shall  find  that  some  days,  if  not  weeks,  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  number:  but,  forty  years  being  a  round  and  entire 
number,  and  because  in  so  many  years  a  few  days  were  inconsiderable, 
llierefore  Moses  delivers  it  in  this  manner.  Tlie'same  remark  applies  to 
Judges  xi.  26.  relative  to  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  the 
Ainorites.  The  twelve  apostles  are  also  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv.  5.  though 
Judas  was  no  more  ;  and  Abimelech  is  said  to  have  slain  seventy  persons, 
though  Jotham  escaped.     Comjiare  Judges  ix.  18.  S6.  with  verse  5. 

II.  Sometimes  numbers  are  to  be  taken  exclusively,  and 
sometimes  inclusively. 

Matt.  xvii.  1.  Mark  ix.  2,  Luke  ix.  28.  and  John  xx.  26.  may 
be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  remark.  See  them  further  ex- 
plained in  p.  405.  Obs.  V.  infra. 

III.  Differences  in  numbers  not  unfrequently  arise  from  false 
readings. 

As  the  Hebrews  anciently  used  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  to  denote 
numbers,  many  of  those  numbers  which  to  us  appear  aUnost  Incredible  in 
some  places,  and  contradictory  in  others,  are  owing  to  mistakes  in  somo 
of  the  similar  lettcr.s.  Thus,  in  2  Kings  viii.  2C.  we  read  that  /ihaziah  was 
twenty-two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  but  in  2Chron.  xxii.  2.  he  is 
said  to  have  hecn  forty-two  years  old,  which  is  impossible,  as  he  could  not 
be  born  two  years  before  Jehoram  his  father,  wlio  was  only  forty  years 
old.  7'wenli/-lwo  years,  therefore,  is  the  proper  reading,  a  Kaph  3,  whose 
numeral  power  is  twenty,  being  put  for  a  Mem  D,  whose  numeral  power  is 
forty.  In  like  manner,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  andx.  18.  we  read  seven  hundred, 
which  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  4.  and  xix.  IS.  is  seven  thousand,  theproper  nuniber.' 

As  the  Jews  anciently  appear  to  have  expressed  niunbers  by  marks  ana- 
logous to  our  common  fiirures,  the  corru|)tion  (and  consequently  the  seem- 
ing contradiction)  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  transcribers  having 
carelessly  added  or  omitted  a  single  cipher.  In  1  Kims  iv.  26.  we  are  told 
that  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  for  horses,  which  number,  in  2  Chron. 
ix.  25.  is  only  four  thousand,  and  is  most  probably  correct,  a  cipher  having 
been  added.'  In  2  Chron.  .viii.  3.  17.  we  meet  with  the  following  numbers] 
four  hundred  thousand,  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, which  in  several  of  the  old  editions  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Bible  arc 
forty  thousand,  eighty  thousand,  and  fifty  thousand  ;  the  latter  are  probably 
the  true  numbers.' 

By  the  application  of  this  rule,  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  ditference  relative  to  the  hour  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  which  by 
Mark  (xv.  25.)  is  stated  to  be  the  third,  and  by  St.  John  (xix.  14.)  Ihe  sixth 
hour ;  for,  as  in  ancient  times  all  numbers  were  written  in  manuscripts, 
not  at  length,  but  with  numeral  letters,  it  was  easy  for  r,  three,  to  be  taken 
for  f,  six.  Of  this  opinion  are  Griesbach.  in  his  elaborate  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  Semler,  RosenmiJller,  Doddridge,  Whitby,  Bengel,  Coc- 
ceius,  Beza,  Erasmus,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  most  eminent 
critics.    What  further  renders  this  correction  probable  is,  that  besides  the 


»  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  §  9.    De  Bell.  Jud.  I.  v.  c.  9.  §  4. 

«  Kennicott,  Diss.  ii.  pp.  396— 39S. 

1  Ibid.  Diss.  i.  pp.  96—99.  462, 463.  Diss.  ii.  p.  209.  Other  similar  remarks 
are  interspersed  in  the  same  elaborate  volumes. 

•  Il)id.  Diss.  i.  p.  532.  Diss.  ii.  p.  208. 

»  Ibid.  Diss.  i.  pp.  532—531.  Diss.  ii.  pp.  196—218.  Other  examples  occur 
in  Diss.  ii.  p.  219.  et  seq. 
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Codex  Dezx,  and  the  Codex  Stephani  (of  the  eighth  century),  there  are 
four  other  manuscripts  which  read  Tpiri;,  the  third,  in  Jolinxix.  14.  as  well 
as  tlie  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  which  professes  to  cite  accurate  manu- 
scripts—even the  autograph  copy  of  St.  John  himself  Such  also  is  the 
opinion  of  Severus  Anliocheuus,  Ammonius,  and  some  others  cited  by 
Theophylact  on  the  passage  ;  to  whom  must  be  added  Nonnus,  a  Greek 
poet  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  and^rote 
a  poetical  paraplirase  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  who  also  found  t(>it>i  in 
the  manuscript  used  by  hiin.' 

IV.  Apparent  contradictions  in  the  numbers  of  the  JVew  Tes- 
tament arise  from  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  quoting  the 
numbers  of  the  Septuagint  or  Alexandrian  version,  not  those 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

This  is  evidently  the  case  in  Acts  vii.  11.  where  Jacob's  family  is  statecK 
at  the  time  of  his  goin"  into  Egypt,  to  have  consisted  of  threescore  andfij- 
/ee»soM?s;  whereas  Moses,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  fixes  it  at  threescore  and  ten 
aouls.  What  further  confirms  this  remark  is,  that  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  20.  enumerates  _/ire  persons  more  than  the  Hebrew,  which, 
boing  added  to  the  threescore  and  ten  mentioned  by  Moses,  exhibits  the 
exact  number,  seventy-five.^  To  this  we  may  add  (although  it  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  numbers)  the  well-known  passage,  Luke  iii.  36.  where,  in 
giving  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Chri.st,  the  evangelist  notices  a  Cainan,  whose 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree  recorded  by  Moses,  but  which  appears 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  x.24.'  On  the  subject  of  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  see  pp.  293—319.  supra. 


§  4.  Apparent    Contradictions  in   the  Relation  of  Events  in 
one  Passage,  and  References  to  them  in  another. 

These  contradictions  are  of  two  kinds. 

1.  Sometitnes  evejits  are  referred  to  as  having  taken  place, 
•which  are  not  noticed  by  the  inspired  historians ;  these  appa- 
rent contradictions  have  already  been  considered  in  §  2,  Obs.  I. 
pp.  402,  403. 

2.  Sometimes  the  reference  appears  contradictory  to  circum- 
stances actually  noticed  in  the  history. 

Thus,  in  Num.  xiv.  30.  it  is  said  that  none  of  the  Israelites  should  come 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  save  Caleb  and  Joshua;  and  yet,  in  Josh.  xiv.  1. 
«nd  xxii.  13.  we  read.,  that  Eleazar  and  others  entered  into  that  land.  But 
this  seeming  repugnance  will  disappear  when  it  is  recollected  that  nothing 
is  more  common  in  the  most  serious  and  considerate  writers,  than  to 
speak  of  things  by  \^j|j|of  restriction  and  limitation,  and  yet  to  leave  them 

»  See  Griesbach,   Rosenmiiller,   Kuinoel,   Doddridge,   Whitby,   Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  and  other  commentators  on  the  passage  in  question. 

a  Various  other  solutions  have  been  given,  in  order  to  reconcile  this 
seeming  difference  between  the  numbers  of  Jacob's  family,  as  related  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  is  the  following 
one  of  Dr.  Hales;  which  by  a  critical  comparison  of  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  with  Acts 
vii.  14.  completely  reconciles  the  apparent  discrepancy. 

"Moses,"  he  remarks,  "states  that  'all  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  ichichissued  from  his  loins  (except  his  sons'  wives),  were  sixty- 
six  souls,'"  Gen.  xlvi.  2(j.,  and  this  number  is  thus  collected  : — 
Jacob's  children,  eleven  sons  and  one  daughter    -  -  -       12 

Reuben's  sons  .......         4 

Simeon's  sons  .......         6 

Levi's  sons  .......         3 

Judah'3  three  sons  and  two  grandsons        ....         5 

Issachar's  sons  ....  ...         4 

Zebulun's  sons  ....  ...         3 

Gad's  sons       -  .....  .  .  7 

Asher's  four  sons  and  one  daughter  and  two  grandsons    .  •         7 

Dan's  son         ....  .  ...         1 

Na'phthali's  sons         ...  .  ...  4 

Benjamin's  sons         ....  -  .  •       10 
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"If  to  these  sixty-six  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
we  add  .Jacob  himself,  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  born  in  Egypt,  or  four  more, 
the  amount  is  seventy,  the  whole  number  of  Jacob's  family  which  settled 
in  Egypt.  In  this  statement  the  wives  of  Jacob's  sons,  wlio  formed  part 
of  the  household,  are  omitted,  but  they  amounted  to  nine  ;  for  of  the  twelve 
wives  of  the  twelve  sons,  Judah's  wife  was  dead  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12.),  and 
Simeon's  also,  as  we  may  collect  from  his  youngest  son,  Shaul,  by  a  Ca- 
naanitess  (xlvi.  19.),  and  Joseph's  wife  was  already  in  Egypt.  These  nine 
wives,  thei'efore,  added  to  the  sixty-six,  gave  seventy-five  souls,  the  whole 
amount  of  Jacob's  household,  that  went  down  with  him  to  Egypt ;  critically 
corresponding  with  the  statement  in  the  New  Testament,  that  '  Joseph 
sent  for  his  father  Jacob,  and  all  his  kindred,  amounting  to  seventy-five 
souls :' — the  expression,  all  his  kindred,  including  the  wives  who  were 
Joseph's  kindred  not  only  by  affinity,  but  also  by  consanguinity  ;  being 
probably  of  the  families  of  Esau,  Ishmael,  or  Keturah.  Thus  does  the 
New  Testament  furnish  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  Old." 

From  the  preceding  list,  compared  with  that  of  the  births  of  Jacob's  sons, 
it  appears  that  some  of  them  married  remarkably  early.  Thus  Judah,  Er, 
and  Pliarez  respectively  married  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years : 
Asher,  and  his  fourth  or  youngest  son  (Beriah),  under  twenty  ;  Benjamin 
about  fifteen  ;  and  Joseph's  sons  and  grandsons  could  not  have  been  much 
above  twenty  years  old  when  they  married,  in  order  that  he  should  have 
great-grandchildren  in  the  course  of  seventy-three  years.  What  further 
confirms  this  statement  is,  that  they  must  have  necessarily  married  at  a 
very  early  age  (as  we  know  is  practised  to  this  day  in  the  East),  to  have 
produced,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  at  the  time  of 
their  departure,  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  men,  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  exclusive  of  women  and  children  ;  so  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  who  went  out  of  Egypt,  must  have  exceeded  two 
millions.  Dr.  Hales's  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp. 
159—162. 

»  Dr.  Hales  has  proved  this  second  Cainan  to  be  an  interpolation  in  the 
Septuagint,  New  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  90—94. 


to  be  understood  with  some  latitude,  which  shall  afterwards  be  expressed 
and  explained  when  they  treat  of  the  same  matter.  So,  here  we  read  that 
none  but  Caleb  and  Joshua  entered  into  the  land  of  promise,  this  being 
spoken  of  the  chief  leaders,  who  had  that  privilege  and  honour;  but  if  we 
consult  other  passages  where  this  subject  is  more  particularly  related,  we 
shall  find  that  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  was  not  excluded.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  denied  entrance  into  Canaan  : 
because  it  is  evident  from  the  history  that  they  did  not  murumr  ;  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  against  the  murmurers  only  was  the  denunciation 
made,  thai  they  should  not  see  the  land  which  God  sware  unto  their  fathers 
(Num.  xiv.  22,  23.):  therefore,  Eleazar  and  Phineas,  boing  priests,  are  ex- 
cepted. Again,  the  threatening  cannot  be  intended  to  include  those  who 
went  as  spies  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  they  were  not  among  the  mur- 
murers; £md,  consequently,  the  denunciation  above  mentioned  could  not 
apply  to  them.  Thus,  the  statement  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 


SECTION  II. 

APPARENT    CONTRADICTIONS    IN    CHRONOLOGY. 

Chronology  is  a  branch  of  learning  which  is  most  difficult 
to  be  exactly  adjusted ;  because  it  depends  upon  so  many 
circumstances,  and  comprehends  so  great  a  variety  of  events 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  with  whatever  punctuality  the 
accounts  of  time  might  have  been  set  down  in  the  original 
manuscripts,  yet  the  slightest  change  in  one  word  or  letter 
may  cause  a  material  variation  in  copies.  Besides,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  seras  adopted  in  the  computations  of  different 
countries,  especially  at  great  distances  of  time  and  place,  is 
such,  that  the  most  exact  chronology  may  easily  be  mistaken, 
and  may  be  perplexed  by  those  who  endeavour  to  rectify  what 
they  conceive  to  be  erroneous  ;  for  that  which  was  exact  at 
first  is  often  made  incorrect  by  him  who  thought  it  false 
before.''  Chronological  differences  do  undoubtedly  exist  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  profane  historians ;  but  these 
differences  infer  no  uncertainty  in  the  matters  of  fact  them- 
selves. It  is  a  question  yet  undetermined,  whether  Rome 
was  founded  by  Romulus  or  not,  and  it  is  a  point  equally 
litigated,  in  what  year  the  building  of  that  city  commenced  ; 
yet,  if  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  any  fact  was  done 
imply  the  uncertainty  of  the  fact  itself,  the  necessary  in- 
ference must  be,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Rome  was  built 
at  all,  or  whether  such  a  person  as  Romulus  was  ever  in 
existence.  Further,  differences  in  chronology  do  not  imply 
that  the  sacred  historians  were  mistaken,  but  they  arise  from 
the  mistakes  of  transcribers  or  expositors,  which  may  be 
obviated  by  applying  the  various  existing  aids  to  the  ex- 
amination and  reconciliation  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
scriptural  chronology. 

I.  Seeming  contradictions  in  Chronology  arise  from  not  ob' 
serving,  that -what  had  before  been  saidiii  the  general,  is  after- 
wards resumed  in  the  particulars  comprised  under  it. 

For  the  total  sum  of  any  term  of  years  being  set  down  first,  before  the 

Earticulars  have  been  insisted  on  and  explained,  has  led  some  into  mistake, 
y  supposing  that  the  particulars  subsequently  mentioned  were  not  to  be 
comprehended  in  it,  but  were  to  be  reckoned  distinctly  as  if  they  had  hap- 
pened afterwards  in  order  of  time,  because  they  are  last  related  in  the 
course  of  the  history.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xi.  26.  it  is  said,  that  Terah  lived  seven- 
ty  years  and  begat  Abram  :  and  in  verse  32.  that  the  days  of  Terah  were 
two  hundred  and  five  years  ;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran.  But  in  Gen.  xii. 
4.  it  is  related  that  ^6ram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  de- 
parted out  of  Haran;  which  is  inconsistent,  if  we  suppose  Abram  to 
have  resided  in  Haran  till  the  death  of  his  father  Terah.  But,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  whole  number  of  years,  during  which  Terah  lived,  is  set 
down  in  Gen.  xi.  32.  and  that  Abram's  departure  from  Haran,  which  is 
related  in  Gen.  xii.  4.  happened  before  his  father's  death,  there  will  be  no 
inconsistency ;  on  the  contrary,  if  Terah  were  only  seventy  years  old  when 
Abram  was  begotten,  and  if  Abram  were  only  seventy-five  years  old  when 
he  departed  for  Haran,  it  will  be  evident  that  Abram  left  his  father  Terah 
in  Haran,  where  the  latter  lived  after  his  son's  departure,  to  the  age  of  two 
hundreu  and  five  years  ;  although  during  Terah's  life  Abram  occasionally 
returned  to  Haran,  for  \i\s  final  removal  did  not  take  place  until  the  death 
of  his  father,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  vii.  4.  Now,  if  this  way  of  relating  the 
general  first,  which  is  afterwards  particularly  set  forth,  be  attended  to  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  will  afford  a  natural  and  easy  solu- 
tion of  many  otherwise  inexplicable  difficulties.  Another  explanation 
has  been  offered  for  the  above  apparent  chronological  difference,  viz.  that 
Abram  was  Terah's  youngest  son  though  first  mentioned.  What  renders 
this  solution  probable  is,  that  it  is  no  unfrequent  thing  in  Scripture,  when 
any  case  of  dignity  or  pre-eminence  is  to  be  distinguished,  to  place  the 
yotmgest  son  before  the' eldest,  though  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  other  cases.  Thus,  Shem,  the  second  son  of  Noah,  is  always 
placed  first;  Abram  is  placed  before  his  two  elder  brothers  Haran  and 
Nahor  ;  Isaac  is  placed  before  Ishmael ;  Jacob  the  youngest  son  of  Isaac 
has  the  pre-eminence  over  Esau ;  and  Moses  is  mentioned  before  his  elder 
brother  Aaron.     Whatever  chronological  difficulties,  therefore,  arise  upon 


*  Jenkin  on  the  Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
vol.  ii.  p.  151.    It  would  require  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  the  limits  of 
this  work,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  systPins  of  chronology  ex- 
tant :  the  most  recent  is  the  elaborate  Analysis  of  Dr.  Hales,  in  3  vols.  4to 
or  4  vols.  8vo.,  to  wHich  we  can  confidently  refer  the  reader. 
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this  supposition,  that  the  S'ln  first  named  must  necessarily  be  the  firstborn, 
must  conseiiueiitly  proceed  from  mistake.' 

II.  Sometimes  the  principal  number  is  set  doivn,  and  the  odd 
ur  smaller  number  is  omitted;  -which  bein^  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal number  in  some  other  place,  causes  a  difference  not  to  be 
reconciled  but  by  considering  that  it  is  customary  in  the  best 
authors  not  always  to  mention  the  smaller  numbers,  -where  the 
mutter  does  not  require  it.  , 

Of  this  wo  have  evident  proof  hi  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  Benjamites 
lliat  were  ulaiii,  are  said  in  Judges  xx.  35.  to  be  25,ltK),  but  in  verse  40.  they 
are  reckoned  only  at  25,000.  rio  the  evangelist  Mark  says,  xvi.  14.,  that 
Jesus  Christ  aiipoared  to  tho  eleven  as  tliey  were  silting  at  meat,  though 
Tlionias  was  absent,  'i'lio  ob.serv.ition  aln-ady  made,  on  the  use  of  round 
numbers  In  cum|iutations,>  will  apply  in  the  present  instance;  to  which 
we  might  fedd  numerous  similar  examples  from  profane  writers.  Two  or 
three,  however,  will  sulRco.  One  hundred  acres  of  land  were  by  the  Ko- 
inans  called  centuria;  but  in  progress  of  time  the  same  term  was  given  to 
double  that  number  of  acres.'  The /r(/!)/>«,  into  which  the  poimlalion  of 
Home  wa.s  divided,  were  so  denominaled,  because  they  were  orijiinally 
three  in  number;  but  the  s-mie  appellation  was  retained  though  they  were 
afterwards  augmented  to  thirty-five  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  jiidges,  styled 
tenlttmciri,  were  at  first  five  more  than  one  hundred,  and  afterwards  were 
nearly  double  that  number,*  yet  still  they  retained  the  same  name.  Since, 
rhen,  it  is  evident  that  smaller  numbers  arc  sometimes  omilleil  both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  profane  writings,  and  the 
principal  or  great  numbers  only,  whether  more  or  less  than  the  precise 
calculation,  are  set  down,  and  at  other  times  the  smaller  niiml)ers  are  spe- 
cified;—nay,  (hat  .sometimes  the  original  number  multiplied  retains  the 
same  deiiouiination  ;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  make  abatements,  and 
nut  always  to  insist  rigorously  on  precise  numbers,  in  adjusting  the  ac- 
counts of  scriptural  chronology.' 

III.  As  sons  frequently  reigned  -with  their  fathers,  during 
the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the  reigns  of  the  former  are  not  unfre- 
quently  made,  in  some  instances,  to  commence  from  their  part- 
nership -with  their  fathers  in  the  throne^  and  in  others  from  the 
commencement  of  their  sole  government  after  their  father^s 
decease  ;  consequently  the  time  of  the  reign  is  sometimes  no- 
ticed as  it  respects  the  father,  sometimes  as  it  respects  the  son, 
and  sometimes  as  it  includes  both. 

Thus,  Jotham  is  said  (2 Kings  xv.  33.)  to  have  reigned  sixteen  years,  yet 
hi  the  preceding  verse  30.  mention  is  made  of  his  ttctntielh  year.  This 
repugnance  is  reconcilable  in  the  following  manner;  Jotham  reigned 
alone  si.xteeii  years  only,  but  with  his  father  Uzziah  (who,  being  a  leptr, 
was,  therefore,  unfit  for  the  sole  government)  four  years  before,  which 
makes  twenty  in  the  whole.  In  like  manner  we  read  (d  Kings  xiii.  1.)  that 
'■  in  the  Ihree-andticentielh  year  o(  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judali, 
Jehoaha/.  the  son  of  .Jehu  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and 
reigned  seventeen  years :"  but  in  verse  10.  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  related 
tlial  "  in  the  lUirlysevcnth  year  of  the  same  Joash  began  Jchoash  Ihe  son 
of  Jelioaha/.  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria."  Now,  if  to  the  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  Joash,  mentioned  in  the  first  passage,  we  add  the  seventeen 
years  of  Jehoahaz,  we  come  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth  year  of 
Joash  ;  when  on  the  death  of  Jehoaha;',,  the  reign  of  Jehoash  may  be  sup- 
poscil  to  have  begun.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  reason  why  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reign  is  fixed  two  or  three  years  earlier,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Joash,  when  hi^father  must  have  been  alive,  by  supposing 
that  his  father  had  admitted  hirn  as  an  associate  in  the  government,  two 
or  three  years  before  his  death.  This  solution  is  the  more  probable,  as 
we  find  from  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his  sou  (2 Kings  viii.  10.)  that  in 
those  days  such  a  practice  was  not  uncoiianon.*  The  application  of  the 
rule  above  stated  will  also  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
a  Kings  xxiv.  8.  and  SCIiron.  xxxvi.  9.  Jehoiachim  being  eight  years  old 
when  he  was  associated  in  the  government  with  his  father,  and  eighteen 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  The  application  of  this  rule  will 
reconcile  many  other  seeming  contradictions  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles;  and  will  also  clear  up  the  difficulty  respecting  the  fifteenth 
ycarof  the  emperorTiberius  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1.  which  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  philologers  who  have  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  clironology  of  the  New  Testament.  Now,  we  learn  from  the  Roman 
historians  that  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  fico  commencements:  in  tlie,^rs/, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  empire  (but  without  Ihe  title  of 
emperor),  in  August  of  the  year  764  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 


Koine,  three  years  before  the  death|^^ugustus  ;  and  the  second  when  he 

fter  that  einp^vr's  decease.     It  is  from  the^rs^  of 

these  commencements  that  the  fxfleenlh  year  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke  is 


began  to  reign  alone,  after  that  einr 


to  be  computed ;  who,  as  Tiberius  did  not  assume  the  imperial  title  during 
the  hfe  of  Augustus,  makes  use  of  a  word,  which  precisely  marks  the 
nature  of  the  power  exercised  by  Tiberius,  viz.  in  the  fifteentli  year  th^ 


«  Although  the  observations  above  given  are  sufficient  to  solve  the  chro- 
nological difliculty,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that,  instead  of  tiro  hundred  and 
fire  years,  in  Gen.  xi.  32.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads  one  hundred 
andfortyjive  years,  the  adoption  of  which  will  remove  the  tt«eniing  con- 
traihction.  According  to  the  text  (Gen.  xi.  26.'^  Terah  begat  Abram  when 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  and  died  in  Haran  (32.)  when  he  was  2(6.  Abram 
departed  from  Ilaran  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  (Gen.  xii.  4.),  and  in  Acts  vli. 
4.  It  is  said  that  Terah  died  before  Abram  had  departed  from  Ilaran.  The 
age  of  Terah,  when  Abram  was  born,  added  to  his  age  when  he  left  Haran, 
makes  only  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that 
an  error  has  crept  into  the  text;  and  therefore  Ue  Uieu,  and  Drs.  Kenni- 
cott,  Geddes,  and  Uoothroyd,  and  Prof  Stuart,  adopt  the  reading  of  the 
Samaritan  te.xt  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Hebrew. 

»  See  §  3.  Remark  I.  p.  403. 

»  Centuriam  nunc  dicimus  (ut  idem  Varro  ait)  ducenlorum  jugerum 
modum  :  olim  auteni  ab  cen««m  jugeribus  vocabatur  cen/«ijn  .•  scd  mox 
duplicata  nomen  retinuit:  sicuti  trilms  diclie  pvimiim  a  partibus  populi 
tripartita  divisi,  hue  tamen  nunc  multiplicafro  pristinum  nomen  pn.^sident. 
Columella  de  Re  Rust.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  tom.  ii.  p  199.  e<l.  Bipont.  Ernesti,  in  his 
Index  Latinitatia  Ciceroniantt,  article  Tribus,  has  allduced  several  siini- 
ar  instances. 

<  In  Pliny's  time  they  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number.  Ep.  lib. 
vi.  ep.  33. 

»  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 

•  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  299. 


i>-i.u5i/ix{  of  the  administration  of  Tiberius  Ceesar.  Consequently,  this 
fifteenth  year  began  in  August  773.  And  if  John  the  llajitist  entered  on 
Ills  ministry  in  the  spring  following,  in  the  year  of  Rome  779,  in  the  same 
yearol  'I'ibcrius,  and  after  he  had  preached  about  twelve  months,  baptized 
Jesus  in  the  Hcriiig  of  7H0,  then  Jesus  (who  was  most  probably  born  in 
September  or  October  749)  would  at  his  haptism  be  thirty-three  years  of 
age  and  some  odd  months,  whirh  perfectly  agrees  with  what  St.  Luke  says 
of  his  being  at  that  lime  aliuut  thirty  years  old.'' 

IV.  Seeming  chronological  contradictions  arise  from  the 
sacred  historians  adopting  different  methods  of  computation, 
arid  assigning  differing  dates  to  the  same  period. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  it  is  announced  to  Abraham  that  his  "seed  should 
be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  them,  and  that 
they  should  alllict  them  four  hundred  years."  Uiil  in  Exorl.  xii.  U),  41. 
the  sacred  historian  relates  that  "the  sojourning  of  the  chililren  of  Israel 
v^M^dwelt  in  Egypt  vias  J'uttr  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Anil  it  carne  to 
pan  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and  t/iirty  years,  even  the  selfsame 
dayjt  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land 
of  Egypt."  Between  these  two  passages  there  is  M  apparent  contradic- 
tion :  ttie  truth  is,  that  both  are  perfectly  consistent,  the  computation  being 
made  from  two  difTercnt  dales.  In  Gen.  xv.  13.  the  time  is  calculated  from 
the  ))romise  made  to  Abraham  of  a  son,  or  from  the  birth  of  l.'^ac;  and  in 
Exod.  xii.  40,  41.  it  is  reckoned  from  his  departure  from  "Lr  of  the  C'lial- 
dees,"  his  native  country,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah.* 

By  the  ajiplication  of  this  rule  many  cominentalors  reconcile  the  difTer- 
ence  between  Mark  xv.25.,  who  says  the  hour  of  (Christ's  crucifixion  was 
the  third,  and  John  xix.  11.  who  says  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  that  he 
was  brought  forth.  Notwithstanding  the  authorities  above  aiiduced,»  they 
observe  that  none  of  the  ancient  translators  read  the  third  hour  in  John  : 
they  therefore  solve  the  difficulty  (imperfectly  it  must  be  confessed),  by 
considering  the  day  as  divided  into  four  parts  answering  to  the  four  watches 
of  the  night.  These  coincided  with  llic  hours  of  three,  six,  nine,  and 
twelve,  or,  in  our  way  of  reckoning,  nine,  twelve,  three,  and  six,  which 
also  suited  the  solemn  times  of  sacrifice  and  jirayer  in  the  temple:  in 
cases,  they  argue,  in  which  the  Jews  did  not  think  it  of  consequence  to 
ascertain  the  time  with  great  accuracy,  they  did  not  regard  the  intermediate 
hours,  but  only  those  more  noted  divisions  which  liapiienerl  to  come 
nearest  the  time  of  the  event  spoken  of.  Adopting  this  method  of  recon- 
ciliation. Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  that  Mark  says  i7  teas  the  third  /unir,  from 
which  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  third  hour  was  past.  John 
says  it  was  ahout  the  sixth  hour,  from  which  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
si.vth  hour  was  not  yet  come.  "  On  this  supposition,  though  the  evangelists 
may  by  a  fastidious  reader  be  accused  of  want  of  precision  in  regard  to 
dates,  they  will  not  by  any  judicious  and  candid  critic  be  charged  with 
falsehood  or  misrepresentation.  Who  would  accuse  two  modern  historians 
with  contradicting  each  other,  because  in  relating  an  event  which  had 
happened  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  one  had  s^d  it  was 
past  nine  o'clock;  the  other  that  it  was  drawing  towauls  ngin?'*"  From 
the  evidence  before  him,  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  oWrconclusions 
as  to  the  reading  which  is  preferably  to  be  a<lopted.  We  apprel-.end  that 
the  weight  of  fevidence  will  be  found  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  solu- 
tion given  in  pp.  403,  404.  supra. 

V.  The  terms  of  time  in  computation  are  sometimes  taken 
inclusively,  and  at  other  times  exclusively. 

Thus  in  Matt.  xvii.  1.  and  Mark  ix.  2.  we  read  that  after  six  days  Jesua 
tttketh  Pettr,  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringelh  them  up  into  an 
high  mountain  apart.  But  in  Luke  ix.  28.  this  is  said  to  come  to  pass  about 
an  eight  days  ajler ;  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  the  other 
evangelists  write.  For  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  exclusively,  reckoning 
the  six  days  between  Ihe  time  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  (which  they  are 
relating)  and  his  transfiguration  ;  but  Luke  includes  the  day  on  which  he 
had  that  discourse,  and  the  day  of  his  transfiguralion,  and  reckons  them 
with  the  six  intcnnediate  days.  So  in  John  xx.  26.  eight  days  after  are 
probably  to  be  understood  inclusively ;  it  being  most  likely  on  that  day 
se'nnight  on  which  Jesus  Christ  had  before  appeared  to  his  disciples.  It 
were  unneces.^ary  to  subjoin  additional  examples  of  a  mode  of  reckoning 
which  obtains  to  this  day  in  common  speech,  and  in  almost  every  writer, 
except  those  who  professedly  treat  on  chronology. 

This  mode  of  compulation  is  not  confined  to  the  evangelical  historians. 
The  rabbins  also  ob.serve,  that  the  very  first  day  of  a  year  njay  stand  in 
compulation  for  that  year  ;•'  and  this  way  of  reckoning  mistakes  of  years 
current  for  years  complete,  or  ricp  versii,  in  the  successions  of  so  many 
kings,  and  in  the  transactions  of  affairs  for  so  long  a  time,  as  is  narrated  in 
the  Scriptures,  may  amount  to  a  considerable  number  of  years.  For  this 
reason  Thucydides.says,"'  that  he  computes  the  years  of  the  Pelopponesian 
war,  not  by  ihe  magi.^trates  who  were  annually  chosen  during  that  time, 
but  by  so  many  snniiners  and  winters ;  whereas  Polybius,  .losephus,  and 
Plutarch,  have  been  supposed  to  contradict  themselves  because  they 
reckon  sometimes  by  current  and  .sometimes  by  complete  years. 

The  preceding,  and  various  otlier  ways  by  which  disputes 
in  chronology  may  be  occasioned,  are  a  sufficient  aroument  to 
us,  that  they  do  not  imply  that  there  were,  originally,  chro- 
nological mistakes  in  the  books  themselves.  And  if  mistakes 
might  arise  in  so  many  and  such  various  ways,  wiiliout  any 
error  in  the  original  writings; — if  the  same  difficulties  occur 
upon  so  very  nice  and  intricate  a  subject  in  any  or  all  the 
books  which  are  extant  in  the  world ; — and  if  it  could  by  no 

'  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
339—382.  8vo.)  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  vol.  i.  sect.  15.  note  {by. 
Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  Chronological  Dissertations,  No.  iii.  That 
the  solution  above  given  is  correct,  see  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Chronological 
Table  annexed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  ii. 

»  .See  p.  287.  supra,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  proper  reading  of  Exod. 
xii.  40.  i.s  Sow  the  sojourning  of  the  children  nf  Israel  and  of  their  fathers, 
which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  waa 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  this 
subject  fully  discussed  is  referred  to  Koppe's  Dissertation,  in  Pott's  ano 
Ruperli's  Sylloge  Commentalionum  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255 — 274. 

»  See  pp.  403,  404.  supra. 

'0  Campbell  on  John  xix.  14.  vol.  ii.  pp.  572,  573.  3d  edit  1807. 

"  Lightfoot's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  §  ix. 

>»  Thucydidis  Historia  Belli  Peloponnesiaci,  lib.  vi.  c.  20.  torn.  iii.  pp.  237 
238.  edit.  BipooL 
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means  be  necessary,  that  boolcs  of  divine  authority  should  be 
either  at  first  so  penned  as  to  be  liable  to  no  wrong  inter- 
pretations, or  be  ever  after  preserved  by  miracle  from  all  cor- 
ruption, it  is  great  rashness  to  deny  the  diving  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  on  account- of  any  difficulties  that  may  occur 
ia  chronology. 


ON  THE  INTERPRETATION,  &c.  OF  PASSAGES 


[Pabt  II.  Book  II 


SECTION  III. 

APPARENT   CONTRADICTIONS   BETWEEN   PROPHECIES   AND  THEIR 

FULFILMENT. 

I.  "  When  both  a  prediction  and  the  event  foretold  in  it  #•€ 
recorded  in  Scripture,  there  is  sometimes  an  appearance  of 
disagreement  and\nconsistency  between  them. 

"This  appearance  generally  arises  from  some  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  llie  prediction:  it  may  be  occasioned  by  any  of 
those  causes  which  produce  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  prophetic 
writings ;  and  it  is  to  be  removed  by  the  same  means  which  serve  for 
clearing  these  difficulties.  It  may  proceed  from  any  sort  of  obscurity  or 
ambiguity  in  the  expression,  or  from  any  uncertainty  in  the  structure  of  a 
sentence."' 

Thus,  there  is  a  seeming  difference  in  Matt.  xii.  40.»  between  our  Lord's 
prediction  of  the  time  he  was  to  be  in  the  grave,  and  the  time  during  which 
his  body  was  actually  interred.  Now  this  difference  is  nalurally  and  easily 
obviated  by  considering,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Orientals  to  reckon 
any  part  of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  for  a  whole  day,  and  to  say  it  was 
done  after  three  or  seven  days,  &c.  if  it  were  done  on  the  third  or  seventh 
day  from  that  last  mentioned.  Compare  1  Kings  xx.  29.  and  Luke  ii.  21. 
And,  as  the  Hebrews  had  no  word  exactly  answering  to  the  Greek  luxS-i- 
Hifnv  to  signify  a  natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  they  used  night  and 
day,  or  day  and  night,  for  it ;  so  that  to  say  a  thing  happened  afler  three 
days  and  tliree  nights,  was  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  happened  after  three 
days,  or  on  the  third  day.  Compare  Esther  iv.  Iti.  with  v.  1.  Gen.  vii.  4. 
12.  17.  Exod.  xxiv.  28.  and  Dan.  viii.  14. 

II.  Apparent  contradictions  betiueen  prophecies  and  their 
accomplishment  sometimes  proceedfrom  the  figurative  language 
of  the  prophets ;  -which  is  taken,  partly  from  the  analogy 
between  the  -world  natural  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  consi- 
dered as  a  ivorld  politic,  and  partly  from  sacred  topics.^ 

Hence  it  iakiat  the  prophets  so  frequently  express  what  relates  to  the 
Christian  dis^nsation  and  worship  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
religion  ;  of  which  instances  may  be  seen  in  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  xix.  19.  and  Ivi.  7. 
Jer.  iii.  17.  ZJech.  viii.  22.  and  Mai.  i.  11.  For  the  religion  of  Moses  being 
introductory  to  that  of  .Jesus,  and  there  being,  consequently,  a  mutual 
dependency  between  the  two  religions,  "it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
previous  to  such  an  important  change  of  the  economy,  some  intimations 
would  be  given  of  its  approach.  And  yet,  to  have  done  this  in  a  way,  that 
would  have  led  the  Jews  to  look  with  irreverence  on  a  system  under 
which  not  only  themselves  but  their  posterity  were  to  live,  would  not  have 
harmonized  with  our  notions  of  the  divine  wisdom.  A  method  was  there- 
fore to  be  invented;  which,  while  it  kept  the  people  sincerely  attached  to 
the  law,  would  dispose  them,  when  Ihe  time  was  come,  for  the  reception 
of  a  better  covenant  that  was  to  be  established  on  better  promises.  Now 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  together  with  the  language  in  which  that  prophecy 
was  conveyed,  fully  accomplished  both  these  purposes.  By  a  contrivance 
only  to  be  suggested  by  divine  prescieuce,  Ihe  same  expressions,  which 
in  their  primary  and  literal  meaning  were  used  to  denote  the  fortunes  and 
deliverances  of  the  Jews,  for  the  present  consolation  of  that  people,  were 
BO  ordered,  as  in  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense  to  adumbrate  the  suffer- 
ings and  victories  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  Had  no  expedient  of  this  sort  been  employed,  we  should  have 
wanted  one  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  reli- 
gions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  nature  of  tlie  Messiah's  kingdom 
been  plainly  described,  the  design  of  Ihe  national  separation  would  have 
been  defeated.  But,  when  spiritual  blessings  were  promised  under  the 
veil  of  temporal  blessings,  and  in  terms  familiar  to  the  carnal  expectations 
of  the  Jews,  a  proper  degree  of  respect  for  the  old  system  was  preserved, 
at  the  same  time  that  matters  were  gradually  ripening  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  ;  and  the  shadow  of  good  things  held  forth  obscurely  in  the  law 
prepared  them  to  look  forward  to  that  happier  day,  when  the  very  image 
itself  should  be  presented  in  full  splendour,  and  distinctly  defined  by  the 
Gospel."-" 

III.  Apparent  contradictions  bettveen  the  prophecies  and 
their  accomplishment  "  may  be  occasioned  by  a  prediction  re- 
lating only  to  one  part  of  a  complex  character  or  event,  and 
on  that  accouTit  seeming  to  be  inconsistent  -with  other  parts  of 
it ;  and  the  appearance  -will  be  removed  by  taking  in  such 
predictions  as  relate  to  these  other  parts,  and  considering 
them  all  in  connection."^ 

Such  seeming  tflfferences  occur  in  the  predictions  relative  to  the  exalta- 
tion and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  compared  with  the  prophecies  concerning 
his  previous  sufferings.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  compare  pp. 
390 — 392.  of  the  present  volume.  In  pp.  451 — 456.  infra,  we  have  given  a 
(wble  of  the  chief  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah. 

IV.  Seeming  differences  in  the  iiiterpretation  of  prophecies 
also  proceed  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise 
time  of  their  fulfilment,  and  partly  from  the  variety  of  opinions 
adopted  by  expositors ;  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  views 

>  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  431. 

3  Doddridge,  Mackoight,  &c.  on  Malt.  xii.  40. 

3  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  16.  edit.  17.33. 

*  Bishop  Halifax's  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies,  Serm.  I 

'  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  435. 


taken  by  their  predecessors,  are  each  solicitous  to  bring  for' 
ward  some  new  interpretation  of  his  own. 

These  differences,  however,  are  no  more  an  objection  against  prophecy, 
than  they  are  against  tlie  truth  of  all  history  ;  and  we  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety conclude  that  things  never  came  to  pass,  because  historians  differ 
about  Ihe  time  when  they  were  done,  as  that  they  were  never  predicted, 
because  learned  men  vary  in  their  modes  of  explaining  the  accomplishment 
of  such  predictions.  Expositors  may  differ  in  the  niceties  of  the  chrono- 
logical part,  but  in  general  circumstances  they  are  agreed  ;  hence,  whoever 
will  consult  them  may  be  greatly  confirmed  in  Ihe  truth  of  the  prophecies, 
upon  this  very  consideration — that  there  is  less  difference  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  principal  prophecies  than  there  is  in  the  comments  upon  most 
ancient  profane  histories  :  and  that  those  who  differ  in  other  matters  must 
have  the  greater  evidence  for  that  in  which  they  agree.  Although  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  calculating  the  precise  time  when  some  predictions 
were  fulfilled,  because  it  is  disputed  when  the  computation  is  to  begin,  or 
how  some  other  circumstance  is  to  be  understood,  yet  all  interpreters  and 
expositors  are  agreed,  concerning  these  very  prophecies,  that  they  are 
fulfilled.  For  instance,  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  it  is  certain  that  the  sceptre  has 
departed  from  Judah,  whether  that  prophecy  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  Ihe  Jewish  nation  who  were  denominated  from  that 
tribe.  Although  the  later  Jewish  writers  deny  its  application  to  the  times 
of  the  Messiah,  yet  the  elder  writers  invariably  refer  it  to  him  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  city  and  sanctuary  are  destroyed,  and  that  the  sacrifice 
and  oblation  are  entirely  done  away,  though  interpreters  do  not  agree 
about  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  the  accomplishment  of  every  par- 
ticular. In  a  similar  manner  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  the  seventy 
weeks  is  equally  plain,  and  its  accomplishment  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  certain ;  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  opinion  in  assigning 
the  precipe  epocha  of  time.  Plain  matter  of  fact  shows  that  these  memo- 
rable predictions  are  fulfilled;  and  the  only  difference  is  concerning  a 
single  circumstance.  To  doubt,  therefore  (as  some  of  our  modern  self- 
styled  philosophers  do),  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  merely  because 
we  do  not  certainly  know  the  exact  time  when  each  particular  was  ac- 
complished, though  we  certainly  know  that  they  must  have  long  since 
been  fulfilled,  is  as  unreasonable,  as  if  a  man  should  question  the  truth  of 
history  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  which  are  to  be  found  in  chronology. 
The  existence  of  Homer  is  not  denied  because  it  is  uncertain  when  he 
lived;  nor  is  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war  the  less  certain  because  the 
lime  of  the  capture  of  Troy  has  been  variously  determined.  History,  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  relates  what  has  happened,  and  prophecy  fore- 
tells what  shall  come  to  pass ;  and  an  uncertainty  in  point  of  time  no  more 
affects  the  one  than  the  other.  We  may  be  uncertain  of  the  time  foretold 
by  the  prophet,  and  as  uncertain  of  the  time  mentioned  by  the  historian  ; 
but  when  all  other  circumstances  agree,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  un- 
certainty, as  to  the  single  circumstance  of  time,  should  be  alleged  against 
the  credibility  of  either  of  them.s 

V.  Some  of  the  prophetic  declarations  are  not  predictions 
concerni7ig  things  future,  but  simply  commands  relative  to 
things  which  were  to  be  performed,  or  they  are  conditional 
promises  and  threatenings,  not  absolute  predictions  ;  so  that, 
if  it  subsequently  appear  that  these  were  not  executed,  such 
non-performance  caiinot  create  any  difficulty  or  repugnancy 
between  the  supposed  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment. 

We  may  illustrate  this  remark  by  reference  to  the  fast  observed  by  the 
Jews  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  these  fasts 
the  prophet  Zechariah  (viii.  19.)  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  declares,  are  to 
be  abolished,  and  converted  into  a  joyous  festival ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  declaration,  we  know  that  they  continued  afterwards  to  be  observed. 
Another  instance  may  be  seen  in  2  Kings  viii.  10.  Elisha's  answer  to  Ha- 
zael ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  seeming-  assertion,  that  the  last  day  was 
near,  in  Kom.  xiii.  11,  12.  1  Cor.  x.  11.  IThess.  iv.  15.  Heb.  ix.  26.  James 
v.  7,  8.  2 Pet.  iii.  12,  13.  and  1  John  ii.  18. 

VI.  Some  of  the  prophetic  promises  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  individtials,  which,  however,  were  not  fulfilled  i7i  them. 

But  between  such  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment  there  is  no  real  dis- 
cordance;  because  they  were  accomplished  in  the  posterity  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  Thus,  in  Isaac's  prophetic  blessing  of 
Jacob,  it  was  announced  (Gen.  xxvii.  29.)  that  he  should  be  lord  over  his 
brethren.  Now  we  know  from  the  Sacred  Writings  that  this  never  took 
effect  in  the  person  of  Jacob  ;  but  it  was  fully  verified  in  his  posterity. 


SECTPN  IV. 

APPARENT   CONTRADICTIONS    IN    DOCTRINE. 

These  arise  from  various  causes ;  as  contradictions  from 
a  mode  of  speaking  which,  to  our  apprehensions,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently clear, — from  the  same  term  being  used  in  different 
senses  in  different  texts, — from  the  same  word  being  used  in 
apparently  contradictory  senses, — from  the  different  designs 
of  the  sacred  writers, — from  the  different  ages  in  which  the 
various  sacred  writers  lived,  and  from  the  different  degrees 
of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  religion  to  be  instituted  by  him. 


§  1.  Seeming  Contradictions  from  a  JMode  of  Speaking,  whicht 
to  our  Apprehensions,  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 
It  has  bBen  the  practice  of  some  writers  to  assert  that  the 
apostles,  Saint  Paul  in  particular,  have  argued  both  illogically 
and  inconclusively;  this  assertion,  however,  falls  to  the 
ground  of  itself,  when  we  consider  the  violent  dislocations, 

e  Jenkin  on  the  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
178,  179. 
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Several  general  expressions,  in  all  languages,  not  only  admit  of,  l>ut  also 
require  a  limitation  ;  without  ^vllicll  ilie  true  sense  anil  nieauiiig  of  many 
fias.-^ases  will  not  he  understood.  And,  as  the  eastern  nations  indulged 
llit'Miselves  nioKt  freely  in  the  U80  of  sironj!  and  figurative  expressions,  the 
Scriptures  require  more  liniiiations,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  ;  as  it 
rispi'clH  the  NewTi^Hlainent,  Kaint  Paul  mentions  prinriplcs  on  which  \vn 
may  huild  our  limitations  :  I  sjieufc  u/ler  the  manner  ufiiitn.  (Uom.  vi.  lit.) 
//  }s  inanijrsil  that  he  i«  excepted.  (1  Cor.  xv.  27.) 

Thus,  in  Mai  k  x.  II,  \'i.  and  In  I.uke  xvi,  18.  divorce  is  absolutely  forbid- 
den :  but  in  Matt.  v.  'JH.  and  xix.  9.  it  is  allowed  for  ailullery  only.  Yet  in 
I  Cor.  vii.  10.  It  seems  to  be  allowed,  though  the  apostle  does  not  authorizo 
a  second  inarria;;R. 

The  precept.  Except  we  become  as  Utile  children,  we  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdam  of  hinren  (Matt,  xviii.  3.),  cannot  mean  that  we  are  not  to 
speak  (iisiinrlly,  or  to  walk  steaflily :  but  obviously  refers  to  the  docility, 
and  freedom  from  andiition  and  worldly  thouf^hts,  which  characterize 
children.  ' 

Tim  observations  ofTcred  in  pp.  371,  372.  supra,  on  the  ficures  of  speech, 
termed  synecdoche,  and  hyperbole,  may  be  applied  in  illustration  of  the 
l)receding  remark. 


Chap.  VII,  Ssct.  IV.  %  2.]         OF  SCRIPTURE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRADICTORY. 

to  which  writers  of  the  school  alluded  to  have  resorted,  in 
order  to  disprove  what  is  solf-ovident  from  the  Bible — the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  the  IMes.siah.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  not  to  he  concealed,  that  apparent  contradictions  do  some- 
times ari.se  from  a  moch;  of  speaking  which,  to  ouk  apjirehcii- 
siang,  does  not  neem  mijjlneiitly  clear.  Vox  instance,  salvation 
is  in  one  passage  ascribed  to  f^race  throuj^hfait/i,  which  we 
are  assured  ix  tint  nf  uumclves,  but  is  the  ^'J"!  of  God ; — not  of 
tvurks  lent  uni/  man  should  bottsl  (lOph.  il.  8 — 10.^;  and  in 
another  Abraiivim  is  said  to  hejnulifiedbyfaUhw'Uhoul  worlm 
(Rom.iv.  2 — ().);  wiiile  in  a  third  passage  he  is  said  to  have 
been  juslified  liij  ivorhn.  (.lames  ii.  21.)  Tiie  apparent  dif- 
ference in  these  points  of  doctrine  is  occasioned  by  the  fruits 
and  effects  being  [)ut  for  the  cause.  A  little  attention  to  the 
argument  of  the  apostle  removes  all  difFiculty.  Saint  Paul's 
object  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  was,  to  show,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  that  liow  much  soever 
Abraham  excelled  other  men  in  righteousness  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  he  had  no  cause  for  glorying  before  God ; 
who  justifi(;d,  acce|)ted,  and  covenanted  with  him,  not  for 
obedience,  but  for  faith  in  the  divine  promise.  Abraham 
believed  (Jod's  word,  and  God  accepted  his  faith,  dtvalt  with 
him  as  righteous,  and  bt^came  his  God ;  in  like  manner  as  he 
now  conducts  himself  towards  all  who  truly  repent,  and 
unfeiguedly  belitjvo  his  Gospel.  Saint  .lames,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  encouraged  the  Christian  converts  to  bear  with 
patience  the  trials  they  should  meet  with,  and  improve  them 
to  the  purposes  of  relijrion,  presses  upon  tliem  meekness  and 
gentleness  towards  eacli  other,  as  the  text  oflheir  sinccriifi;  and 
shows  \\\\\\,  faith  without  love  is  of  no  avail.  Thus  the  doctrine 
asserted  by  each  apostle  is  proved  to  be  consistent,  and  the 
seeming  repugnancy  disapi)ears.  For  the  removal  of  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  exj)ressions  not  apj)earing  sufficiently 
clear,  the  following  observations  will  be  found  useful. 

I.  .-i  passage  ivhich  is  ambiguous,  or  which  contains  any 
unusual  expression,  must  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  what  is 
revealed  more  clearly  and  accurately  in  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures, 

Numerous  instances  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  in 
which  bodily  parts  and  passions  are  ascribed  to  God  ;  which  unusuil  modes 
of  expression  are  to  be  explained  In  conformity  wilti  such  other  passanes 
as  remove  the  appearance  of  contradiction.  Another  example  we  have  in 
Luke  xiv.  13,  14.  When  thuv  tiiakest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  the  hlind,  and  thou  shall  be  blessed ;  /or  they  cannot  recumjiense 
thee  ;  fur  thou  shall  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  ihejust.  I'roiii 
this  pasi?ase,  some  have  inferred  that  the  resurrection  of  the  just  onli/  is 
intendid,  and,  conseijuently,  that  the  wicked  sliall  ccrtjiiiily  perisli.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  something  unusual  in  this  exjiression  :  but  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  all  mankind  from  the  dead,  which  is  so  explicitly  revealed 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  being  laid  down  and  acknowledged,  we  rea- 
dily perceive  that  our  Saviour  was  .=!pr.akini,',  in  the  passage  imder  conside- 
ration, of  acts  of  kindness  done  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  and  on  the 
recompense  which  He  would  bestow  cfn  them.  Hut  of  the  universal  resur- 
rection no  notice  is  taken,  nor  is  it  denied  that  the  wicked  will  receive  their 
reward. 

II.  Jl  passage,  in  which  a  doctrine  is  slightly  treated,  must 
be  explained  by  one  where  the  subject  is  more  largely  discuss- 
ed :  and  one  single  passage  is  not  to  be  explained  in  contra- 
diction to  many  others,  but  consistently  with  them. 

For  instance,  Jesus  Christ  in  one  place  says,  that  he  judges  no  man  ;  in 
another,  that  he  trill  judge  all  meri :  in  one  passage  thai  he  is  7iot  come  to 
judge  the  worM;  in  another,  that  he  is  come  for  juditmcnf.  These  seem- 
Ills  mconsisleucies  occur  in  the  (Jospol  of  Saint  .lolin  ;  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  find  out  some  other  passage  th.it  will  reconcile  lliem. 
Thus,  in  John  xii.  -17.  he  says,  I  came  nut  to  judge  the  tcorld ;  and  in  ch.  ix. 
39.  he  says,  Fur  judgment  lam  come  into  this  irorld.  In  the  latter  passage 
he  adds  ihe  cau.se  of  his  thus  coming, — namely,  that  they  whose  blindness 
proceeded  froni  mere  ignorance  should  be  taught  to  see  :  while  tliey  who 
saw  only  through  pride  and  )>rcjudicc  should  1)6  left  in  their  wilful  blind- 
ness. Ilence  it  appears,  that  our  Lord  was  not  speaking  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, from  which  we  call  God  the  judge  of  the  livuig  and  of  the  dead;  but 
that  Ihe  tenor  of  his  discouise  was,  to  enable  his  liearers  themselves  to 
determine  whether  they  were  ignorant  or  not ;  for  in  the  same  chapter 
(verse  16.)  it  is  said  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
would  not  perceive  their  own  ignorance,  nor  judge  themselves.  In  the 
other  passages  (John  xii.  47.)  wo  read,  I  came  not  to  judge  (rather  to  con- 
demn) the  world,  but  to  save  the  world, — not  to  make  its  inliabitants  wretch- 
ed, but  to  make  them  happy  for  time  and  eternity,  if  they  will  be  so  wise  as 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  which  I  ofTer.  Here  the  word  save  is  plainly 
opposed  to  condemn:  an<l  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  evident  from  comparing  ch.iplci  iii.  verses  15 — 19. 

The  latter  part  of  this  rule  the  following  p.issagc  will  exemplify.  In 
Gen.  xvii.  10—14.  the  observance  of  circumcision  is  commanded ;  in  .\cts 
xs:  the  observance  of  that  rite  is  affirmed  not  to  bo  necessary.  These 
propositions  are  apparently  contradictory ;  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  de- 
termined them,  Matt.  xi.  13.  All  the  prophets,  and  Ihe  lair,  until  John, 
prophesied :  intimating,  as  the  context  implies,  that  the  observances  of  the 
law  would  thereafter  cease. 

III.  Between  a  general  assertion  in  07ie  text,  and  a  restric- 
tion of  it,  or  an  exception  to  it,  in  another  text,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  contradiction  which  is  sometimes  removed  by 
explaining  the  former  with  the  proper  limitations.^ 
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»  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  436. 
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§  2.  .Apparent  Contradictions  from  the  same  Terms  being  used 
in  different  and  even  contradictory  Senses. 

I.  Sometimes  an  apparent  contradiction,  in  point  of  doctrine, 
arises  from  the  same  words  being  used  in  different  senset  in 
different  texts. 

In  tins  case  the  seeming  repugnancy  is  to  be  removed  by  re- 
stricting the  term  properly  in  each  text. 

Thus,  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  eternal:  but  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  it  is  said  to  have  an  end:  in  the 
latter  passage,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  means  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  which 
includes  all  the  rlisQiays  of  his  grace  in  saving  sinners,  and  all  his  spiritual 
intluence  in  governmg  the  church  visible  on  earth.  By  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  intended  the  future  state  of  eternal  blessedness,  which  is 
so  beautifully  described  as  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefUed,  ana 
Ihatfadelh  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven,  <kc.  (I  Pet.  i.  4. 15.) 

Inlike  manner.  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  (Heb.  ix.  27.),  that 
is,  a  temporal  death  :  yet  if  any  man  keep  Christ's  sayings  he  shall  never 
see  death  (John  viii.  51.),  that  is,  eternal  death.  Hatred  of  others  is  very 
sinful  and  odious  (Tit.  Iii.  3),  and  yet  to  hate  our  nearest  relations,  that  is, 
to  love  them  less  than  we  love  Christ,  is  a  duly.  (Luke  xiv.  26.  compared 
with  Matt.  X.  37.)  .John  the  Bapti.st  was  not  Ellas  (.lolin  i.  21.),  ihat  i.-«,  not 
the  prophet  who  lived  under  Ahab  ;  but  he  was  the  Klias  predicted  by 
Malachi  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6.),  Ihat  is,  one  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  ancient 
Elijah.  (Matt.  xi.  11,  12.  14.  Mark  i.x.  11—13.  Luke  i.  17.) 

So  we  cannot  stand  before  God  in  the  righteousness  of  our  own  persona 
(Psal.  cxliii.  2.),  but  we  may  appeal  to  him  for  the  righleousne.ss  of  our 
cause,  in  matters  of  dilference  between  ourselves  and  others.  (Psal.  Jtviii. 
20.  XXXV.  27.) 

II.  Jlpparent  contradictions,  in  points  of  doctrine,  sometimes 
arise  from  the  same  word  being  used  not  only  in  different  but 
also  in  contradictory  senses. 

Thus  in  Joshua,  xxiii.  5.  the  same  ITebrcw  verb  B»n>  (vanasn),  which 
usually  signifies  to  inherit  or  possess,  al.so  moans  to  dispos.^ess  or  disin- 
herit: fie  shall  expel  them  (from  their  inheritance) /ro/ji  Ijefore  you,  and 
ye  shall  possess  their  land,  succeed  to  their  inheritance.  In  like  manner, 
the  word  sin  also  denotes  a  sinoJJ'ering  in  Gen.  iv.  7.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  in 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  Hebrew  verb  "na  (Banax),  to 
bltss,  has  been  supposed  also  to  moan  curse ;  and,  contrary  to  the  au- 
thority of  ancient  versions,  the  lexicons  (as  the  late  eminently  learned  Mr. 
Parkhurst  has  proved)  have  given  it  the  sense  of  cursing  in  tlie  six  follow- 
ing passages;  1  Kings  xxi.  10.  13.  Job  i.  5.  II.  and  especially  .lob  ii.  5.  9. 
The  rendering  of  which  last  passage,  he  observes,  should  be  thus: — 

Then  said  his  wfe  unto  him, 

Do,st  thou  yet  retain  thine  integrity. 

Blessing  the  Aleim  {God)  and  dying,  or  even  unto  death T 

The  Greek  language  presents  nmnernus  similar  examples  of  the  same 
words  having  different  senses.  Thus  EiovuXao,  in  its  primitive  acceptation, 
bears  a  good  sense,  and  .simply  means  any  representation  or  likeness  of  a 
thing  ;  but  it  also  most  frequently  denotes,  in  the  New  Testament,  an 
image  to  which  religious  worship  is  given,  whether  it  be  intended  of  the 
true  God,  as  in  Acts  vii.  41.,  or  of  a  false  deity,  as  in  Acts  xv.  20.  1  Cor.  xii. 
2.  and  Hev.  ix.  20.  So  Ilifupyo;,  which  simply  means  curious,  and  its  de- 
rivative mfiifyn'Cofix.!.  are  used  in  a  worse  sense,  and  denote  impertinent 
curiosity  in  other  persons'  affairs,  as  in  1  Tim.  v.  13.  and  2Thess.  iii.  11. 
So  7r>.(3i'txT«iv,  which  primarily  signifies  to  have  more  than  another,  also 
means  to  have  more  than  one  ought  to  possess,  to  defraud  and  circuiiirent. 
See  2  Cor.  vii.  2.  xii.  17,  IS.  and  IThess.  iv.  6.  (which  last  text  denotes  to 
defraud  and  injure  by  adultery,  as  numerous  commentators,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  already  observed).  And  /uiJvnw,  which  (like  the  Hebrew 
verb  131!',  Gen.  xliii.  34.)'  in  its  good  sense  denotes  merely  io  drink  freely 
and  to  cheerfulness,  but  not  to  intoxication  (as  in  John  ii.  10.),  is  often 
taken  in  an  ill  sense,  and  means  to  be  drtmken.  Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  49. 
Acts  ii.  15.  and  1  Thess.  v.  7.  with  Rev.  xvii.  2.  6.« 

»  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  &4.  5lh  edition.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in 
his  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  has  adopted  Mr.  P.'s  rendering,  and  con- 
firmed its  propriety  by  various  examples;  see  particularly  his  notes, 
pp.  5-9. 

«  They  drank  and  were  merry  (literally  drank  larsehf)  with  him. 

*  The  Latin  language  presents  ns  with  many  examples  of  the  same 
words  which  have  different  meanings.  It  will  suffice  to  specify  two  or 
three.  Sacer,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  not  only  tliat  which  is  holy,  but 
al.«o  that  which  is  most  cursed  and  detestable.  Thus,  we  have  in  Vipril 
(JEn.  iii.  57.)  the  well  known  words  ai/r»  sacra  fames.  In  our  old  English 
common  law  writers,  villanus  (villain)  denotes  a  rustic  of  servile  condition, 
but  the  English  word  is  now  exclusively  a  term  of  infamy.  So,  missa,  the 
mass,  was  at  first  an  innocent  word,  signifying  merely  the  service  of  the 
chtirch  ;  but  it  has  long  since  degenerated  into  a  widely  different  meaning 
and  is  given  ixclusively  to  the  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
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§  3.  apparent  contradictions,  in  points  of  doctrine,  arising 
from  the  different  designs  of  the  sacred  icriters. 
A  kind  of  repugnancy  sometimes  arises  from  the  different 
designs  -which  the  sacred  -writers  had  in  vie-w  ;  and  this  can 
tnly  be  removed  by  interpreting  each  pastage  agreeably  to  the 
■writer's  design. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  person  may  express  himself  in  various  ways 
concerning  one  an'i  the  same  thing,  and  in  this  case  regard  must  be  had 
to  his  intention.  In  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  for  instance,  we  find  tlie  aposlle 
frequently  arguing,  but  more  or  less  severely,  with  those  who  rigorously 
urged  a  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  in  some  pas- 
Beiges  he  expresses  himself  more  gently  towards  his  opponents  ;  in  others, 
with  greater  severity,  calling  the  opinions  thus  asserted  doctrines  of  devils, 
and  profane  and  old  wives'  fables.  (1  Tim.  iv.  1.  7.)  To  understand  these 
passages  aright,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  we  distinguish  the  threefold  de- 
sign of  the  apostle,  according  to  the  three  different  classes  of  advocates 
for  the  observance  of  tlie  Mosaic  ritual.  1.  Against  those  who  maintained 
the  rites  prescribed  by  Moses  from  wea/,7iess  uf  mind,  and  could  not  per- 
suade theui.selves  that  these  ought  to  be  abanduned,  the  apostle  argues 
with  great  lenity  ;  compare  Rom.  xiv.  throughout.  2.  There  were  others, 
however,  who,  while  they  contended  for  and  urged  the  external  obser- 
vance of  the  Mosaic  law,  expressed  the  utmost  cimlempt  for  the  Christian 
religion,  which  they  citlier  affirmed  not  to  be  true,  or  to  be  insuflicient 
unless  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  superadded.  Against  this 
class  of  opponents.  Saint  Paul  argues  with  much  more  severity,  denying 
altogether  the  necessity  of  such  observance  ;  compare  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  3.  There  was  smother  class  of  persons,  who,  to  the  external 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  joined  certain  philosophical  notions  bor- 
rowed from  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophers,  and  which  were  re- 
ceived among  the  Tlierapeutaj.  According  to  these,  the  highest  wisdom 
consisted  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  mortification,  and  abstinence  from  animal 
food  ;  against  these  crude  opinions  the  apostle  argues  vehemently,  term- 
ing them  profane  and  old  wives'  fables,  and  diabolical,  that  is,  the  most 
pestilent  doctrines.  The  perusal  of  Philo's  treatise  on  the  Therapeutse 
will  show  what  pretensions  that  sect  made  to  wisdom  and  piety,  which 
consisted  in  mortification  and  abstinence,  and  with  what  sovereign  con- 
tempt they  regarded  all  other  persons.  To  this  class  of  Saint  Paul's 
antagonists  are  to  be  referred  1  Tim.  iv.  throughout,  and  also  Col.  ii. 
verse  8.  to  the  end. 

On  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  design  of  any  book  or 
passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  see  pp.  339,  340.  supra. 


§  4.  Apparent  contradictions,  arising  from  the  different  ages 
in  -which  the  Sacred  Writers  lived,  a7id  the  different  degrees 
of  knoivledge  -which  they  possessed. 

I.  There  is  another  class  of  doctrinal  points,  in  which  a  spe- 
cies of  repugnancy  is  produced  by  the  different  ages  in  -which 
the  sacred  -writers  lived. 

All  expositors  of  the  Scriptures  are  agreed  in  the  summary  of  religious 
truths  revealed  in  them,  and  tiiat,  from  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  Saint  John,  this  doctrine  is  constantly  and  unanimously  delivered, 
viz.  that  there  is  one  infinitely  wise,  gracious,  just,  and  eternal  God;  and 
that  our  salvation  is  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  the  Messiah,  &;c.  <fcc. 
But  this  doctrine  is  variously  expressed,  according  as  the  ages,  in  which 
the  writers  lived,  were  more  or  less  remote  from  the  time  when  the  Son 
of  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament,  there 
are  many  very  severe  precepts  relative  to  revenging  of  injuries  on  enemies, 
as  well  as  many  imprecations  against  the  foes  of  David :  no  such  precepts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Again,  the  law  of  revenge  and 
retaliation,  in  the  Mosaic  system,  is  extremely  severe,  requiring  eye  for 
eye,  liand  for  hand,  tootli  for  tooth,  &c.  Widely  different  from  this  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

II.  An  apparent  contradiction  likewise  is  caused  by  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  kno-wledge  possessed  by  the  sacred  -ivriters 
relative  to  the  happiness  to  be  procured  for  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  happiness  is  almost  constantly  described  as 
being  external;  but  in  the  New  Testament  all  external  considerations  are 
dismissed,  and  it  is  affirmed  t(^be  spiritual  or  internal.  Hence  also  it  hap- 
pens, that  although  the  same  worship  of  the  same  Jehovah  is  treated  of  in 
the  boolis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  external  worship  is  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  insisted  upon  in  the  former,  but  internal  in  the  lat- 
ter; in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  s;«'n7  of  fionrfoge,  but  in  the  New  it  is  the 
spirit  of  adoption.  In  this  gradual  revelation  of  the  divine  will  we  see  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God;  who  graciously  proportioned  it  to  the  capa- 
cities of  men,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds,  to  receive  those  intima- 
tions which  he  was  pleased  to  communicate.  And,  as  the  sacred  writers 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  imperfect  or  more  improved  degrees  of 
knowledge  which  existed  at  the  times  they  wrote,  so  it  appears  that  they 
adapted  their  precepts  to  the  religious,  civil,  and  domestic  or  private  cus- 
toms of  their  countrymen.  Hence  it  happens,  that  though  religion  in  itself 
was  always  one  and  the  same  thing,  yet  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
knovm  acquired  some  tinge, — 

1.  Prom  religious  custoins :  for  as  all  the  more  ancient  people  were 
accustomed  to  worship  their  own  gods,  agreeably  to  their  own  peculiar 
rites,  so  the  Jews  after  their  manner  worshipped  the  only  true  God. 

2.  Civil  customs  also  imparted  some  degree  of  peculiarity  to  religion. 
For  while  one  nation  was  separated  from  intercourse  with  others  by  its  own 
customs,  many  things  were  spoken  of  God,  as  a  national  deity,  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  that  nation  :  but  if  that  separation  be  removed,  Jeho- 
vah is  described  as  the  common  parent  of  all  mankind. 

3.  Lastly,  in  the  domestic  or  private  institutes  contained  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  there  are  many  tilings  derived  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers ;  this  fact  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Michaelis,  in  his  elabo- 
rate "Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses."  In  like  manner  the  apostles 
adapted  their  instructions  to  the  peculiar  customs  that  obtained  in  different 
countries  in  their  own  age.  How  differently  do  they  express  themselves 
towards  Jews  and  Heathens  !  Not  only  do  they  attend  to  religious,  civil, 
and  domestic  or  private  manners  and  customs,  but,  in  proportion  as  these 
underwent  gradual  changes,  they  explain  many  things  more  copiously,  as 
well  as  more  cleaily,  rejecting  the  veil  of  types,  and  despising  those  cere- 


monies in  which  the  Jewish  nation  formerly  delighted.  An  attentive  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances  will  contribute  to  clear  up  many  appa^ 
rent  contradictions,  as  well  as  to  solve  very  many  of  the  objections  brought 
by  infidels  against  the  Sacred  Writings.  Let  times  and  seasons  be  accu- 
rately distinguished,  and  perfect  harmony  will  be  found  to  subsist  in  thf 
different  books  of  Scripture. 


SECTION  V. 


SEEMING   CONTRAniCTIONS   TO   MORALITV. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  grenerally  admitted  that  the  Jloly 
Scriptures  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  diffusively 
benevolent  morality  ;  yet  there  are  some  passages  which  have 
been  represented  as  giving  countenance  to  immorality  and 
cruelt)^.  But  these,  when  duly  examined,  will  be  found  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  the  purest  principles  of  morality.  Th« 
wide  difference  which  subsists  between  ancient  and  .modern 
manners,  if  fairly  considered,  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  reply 
to  the  indecencies  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  Bible. 

Further,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men,  whom  we  find 
in  all  other  respects  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in  some 
respects  faulty ;  but  these  are,  in  such  instances,  by  no  means 
proposed  for  our  imitation,  and,  consequently,  give  no  sanc- 
tion whatever  to  immorality :  for  several  of  these  faults  are 
either  expressly  condemned,  or  are  briefly  related  or  mentioned 
as  matter  of  fact,  without  any  intimation  that  they  are  either 
to  be  commended  or  imitated.  The  sacred  writers,  however, 
are  only  answerable  for  facts,  not  for  the  morality  of  actions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  history  is  stained  with  blood  and 
cruelty;  but  so  is  the  history  of  all  other  nations  (whose 
chroniclers,  annalists,  or  other  historians  are  not  censured  for 
their  bare  narration  of  the  crimes  of  the  individuals  or  na- 
tions), and  without  the  additional  circumstance  of  being 
relieved  by  such  histories  of  true  piety  and  virtue  as  abound 
in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  by  no  means  so  unifurmlu 
bad  as  the  modern  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  pretended. 
In  some  ages,  their  morals  were  much  purer,  and  their  piety 
more  fervent,  than  at  others.  Such  was  the  generation  which 
first  entered  Canaan  with  Joshua,  and  such  also  the  genera- 
tions that  li  ved  during  the  reigns  of  their  most  pious  monarchs. 
It  is,  moreover,  to  be  consiaered,  that  the  mere  narration  of 
any  action,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
implies  neither  the  approbation  nor  the  censure  of  it,  but  only 
declares  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  and  in  such  a  manner; 
and  the  not  concealing  of  these  shows  the  simplicity  and 
impartiality  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  spare  no  person  whom- 
soever, not  even  when  they  themselves  are  concerned,— 
though  the  tiling  related  should  redound  to  their  disgrace;— 
as  in  the  case  of  Noah's  drunkenness  (Gen.  ix.  21.),  Jacob  s 
deceiving  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.),'  Peter's  denial  of  Christ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  69 — 75.  and  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
evangelists):  Paul's  dispute  with  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  II — 14.); 
and  Paul's  excuse  of  himself.  (Acts  xxiii.  5.) 

>  From  this  circumstance  God  has  been  represented  by  infidels,  as  dis. 
tinguishing  his  favourite  Jacob,  by  a  system  o(  fraud  and  lies:  but  the 
following  considerations,  by  the  late  Bishop  Home,  may  assist  us  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  this  matter. 

"  1st.  The  propo.sition  of  deceiving  Isaac  originated  not  with  Jacob,  but 
with  Rebecca.  Jacob  remonstrated  against  it,  as  likely  to  bring  a  cnrse 
upon  hiin,  rather  than  a  blessing ;  nor  would  consent  to  perform  his  part, 
till  she  engaged  to  take  all  the  blame  on  herself—'  On  me  be  thy  curse,  my 
son  ;  only  obey  my  voice.' 

2dly.  From  this  speech, and  from  the  earnestness  and  solicitude  discovered 
by  Rebecca,  it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  that  slie  had  some  special 
reason  for  what  she  did  :  that  Isaac  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  step  in  a 
concern  of  great  moment,  which  ought  to  be  prevented,  and  could  be  pre- 
vented by  no  other  means. 

3dly.  The  rectitude  of  Rebecca's  judgment  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
recognised  and  allowed  by  Isaac,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  For 
though  he  had  blessed  Jacob,  intending  to  bless  Esau,  yet,  as  if  recollect- 
ing himself,  he  confirmed  and  ratified  that  blessing  in  the  strongest 'terms: 
'Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.'  Still  farther — at  sending  him  away,  he 
again  repeated  the  benediction,  in  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  manner; 
'  God  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham  !'  It  is  hard  to  assign  any  other  rea- 
son why,  if  so  disposed,  upon  discovering  the  fraud,  he  might  not  have  re 
versed  the  proceeding.  Nay,  by  the  kind  meeting  of  the  brothers  after- 
wards, one  should  be  inchned  to  suppose,  that  Esau  himself  acquiesced  at 
length  in  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  done. 

4tlily .  If  such  were  the  case,  Isaac  was  only  deceived  into  what  was  right, 
and  what  himself  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  conclu.sion.  The  deception 
was  like  those  often  practised  by  physicians  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patients ;  and  casuists  must  decide  upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  offence 
of  Jacob  is  certainly  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  taken  off,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Rebecca  pledging  herself  to  bear  the  blame  ;  as  the  conduct  of 
Rebecca  seems  justified  by  that  of  Isaac  ratifying  and  confirming  to  Jacob 
the  blessing  originally  intended  for  Esau.  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  were 
any  offence,  it  was  one  that  might  be  forgiven  ;  and  if  God,  notwithstanding, 
continued  to  bless  Jacob,  he  did  forgive  it,  and  had  reasons  for  so  doing." 
Bp.  Home's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  477,  478. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  passages  which  the  recent 
advocates  of  iiirulclity  have  chargod  with  hcing  contradictions  to 
morality ;  with  how  little  pretext,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
judgef  by  the  candid  examination  and  consideration  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  section. 

1.  God's  command  to  Abraham,  to  gacrijice  Isaac  (Gen. 
Xxii.),  has  been  represented  as  a  command  to  commit  murder  in 
its  most  horrid  form,  and  consequently,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
\oliness  of  God  to  give. 

liiil  this  coiiiiiiitnd  in^  be  satisraclnrily  vindicated,  either  by  rcgardini^ 
t  an  a  symbolical  aclioii,'  or  (without  thiti  coniiidcration)  by  resolving  it 
nlo  the  (liviiii!  s<>veii!ij;iily  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures.  For,  the 
Suprniiie  l.onl  and  Oivrr  of  Life  has  a  rifitit  to  take  it  away,  and  to  coiij- 
maud  it  to  bo  taken  away,  whenever  and  in  wliatsoevcr  manner  he  pleases. 
To  olfer  a  human  victim  to  him,  without  his  express  warrant,  would  be  to 
commit  Jtiiirtler  ;  but  to  do  so  by  his  command  would  bo  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence. 1.S  the  Almighty  has  a  right  to  couuiiaixl,  so  his  perfections  lead  us 
to  infer  lh.it  he  will  conunand  nothing  hut  what  is  worthy  of  himself  The 
di'si^nof  God,  however,  was  in  prove  Abraham,  in  order  that  his  faith,  love, 
I  <ibedicnco  udght  be  luanifesl,  and  not,  in  fact,  that  he  should  otler  up 

'Z.  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22.)  is  asserted  to  be  quite 
conditional,  and  as  impli/inff  that  if  his  God  would  clothe  and 
f'-i-il  him,  he  would  serve  him. 

i  liis  representation  is  not  more  unjust,  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
'  d  is  indecent.    In  order  thai  this  matter  may  be  regarded  in  it.s  pro- 
i    I    hght,  it   mu.st  be  considered,  that,  immediately  before  the  account 
\-  ii.li  is  given  us  of  Jacob's  vow,  we  arc  informed  of  a  visun  which  he 
!  '  I  when  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  PadanAram,  when  t?od  renewed 
•     '    in  (he  promises  made  to  Ahrahain  concerning  the  giving  of  the  land 
' 'inaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth 
uld  )>c  blessed  :  at  the  aamo  time  assuring  him,  that  he  would  be  with 
'.  in  all  places  whither  he  should  go,  and  would  bring  him  again  into  that 
(12 — !.'>.)     In  consequence  of  this  vision,  Jacob  made  his  vow  llic 
•.!  morning;  the  design  of  which  was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of 
...    divine  goo*inpss,  ami  his  confidence  in  God's  gracious  protection,  and 
to  declare  his  solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him  and  keep 
bim  in  his  way,  and  would  give  Iiim  hrend  In  eat  and  rahnent  lo  put  on 
(which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires),  so  that  he  should  come  again  lo 
his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  afier  his  return  make  an  t)pen  and jiuh- 
lic  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  (iod  ; 
would  set  apart  that  place,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  'o  his  worship  : 
and  would  devote  to  His  service  the  tenth  ol  all  the  substance  which  God 
should  give  him.    Now  such  a  conduct  as  this,  instead  of  being  impiously 
interested  anil  craving  (as  some  oppo^ers  of  revelation  have  asserted),  will 
appear  to  every  one,  who  juilges  candidly  and  impartially,  a  great  argument 
of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a  pious  and  well- 
disposed  mind  :  though  undoubtedly  it  appears  absurd  to  those  who  afiirin 
—what  however  ihey  cannot  prove — that  the  Alioigbty  does  not  concern 
himself  with  individuals  of  the  human  race. 

3.  The  objection,  that  God's  commanding  of  the  Israelites 
(Exod.  iii.  22.  xii.  3.5.)  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians  what 
they  never  intended  to  restore,  is  not  only  an  net  of  injustice, 
but  favours  theft,  is  obviated  by  rendering  the  Hebrew  verb  ^m> 
(sHArtL),  asked  or  demanded,  agreeably  to  its  proper  and  literal 
meaning,-  which  is  given  to  it  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  well 
as  ifi^^ery  modern  translation,  our  own  excepted. 

4.  The  hardening  of  J^haraoh's  heart  (Exod.  iv.  21.  ix.  16.) 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  malignant  cavil  with  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Bible  ;  some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm 
that  this  single  chapter  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  authenticity 
of  the  entire  Scriptttres,  while  others,  more  decently  and  spe- 
ciously, assert  that  a  just  God  could  not  punish  the  Egyptian 
monarch  for  a  hardness  of  heart  of  which  he  himself  was  evi- 
dently the  cause.  This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  force.  Let  us 
now  see  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  it. 

"When  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparently  contrary  to  all  the  truth 
and  equity  in.the  world,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  any  writer,  human  or 
divine,  to  suppose,  that  we  mistake  his  meaning,  and  that  the  expression 
'  employed  to  convey  it  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  different  from  that 
Whicli  may  at  first  present  itself  We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that 
God  secretly  influences  a  man's  will,  or  suggests  any  wicked  stubborn 
resolution  to  his  inlilCl,  and  then  punishes  him  for  it.  We  are,  therefore, 
to  consider,  by  what  other  means,  not  incompatible  with  his  nature  and 
attributes,  he  may  be  saiil,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  witliout  impropriety,  to 
harden  a  man's  heart.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  we  may  conceive 
this  effect  to  be  wrought,  without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  impiety 
above  mentioned.  The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  those  very  resjiltes, 
miracles,  and  mercies,  intended  to  soften  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  soften  it 
they  will  harden  it. — Cod  is  sometimes  said  to  do  that  which  he  permits  to 
DC  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  punishment :  as  when  his 
people  rejected,his  own  righteous  laws,  he  is  said  to  have  'given  them' 
vhe  idolatrous  ones  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  'statutes  that  were  not 
good.' — The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  his  withdrawing  that  grace  it  has  long 
resisted  :  men  may  be  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  as  they  uould  not 
see  when  they  possessed  the  faculty  of  sight,  the  use  of  that  faculty  may 
be  taken  from' them,  and  they  may  be  abandoned  to  blindness.  But  all  this 
[is  judicial,  and  supposes  previous  voluntary  wickedness,  which  it  is  de- 
iGmied  to  punish."' 

I  Further,  no  person  who  candidly  peruses  the  history  of  the  transactions 
[with  Pharaoh,  can  deny  that  what  the  Almighty  did  to  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyptians  had  a  tendency  to  soften  rather  than  to  harden  his  heart ;  espe. 

«  This  is  Bp.  Warburlon's  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty. 

»  It  is  the  very  word  used  in  Psal.  ii.  8.  'jXif  (shaol).  Ask  of  me,  and  I 
till  give  thee  the  heat/ten  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
f  the  earth  for  thy  possession. 

•  Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity  Lett.  xiv.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  4S1.) 


cially  as  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  seen  fne  miracles,  and  after  the 
plagues  had  ceased,  that  he  hardened  himself  and  would  not  suffer  the 
l.sraelites  to  depart.  The  threatened  plagues  were  suspended  on  a  condi- 
ticm  with  which  he  refused  lo  comnly,  and  then  only  were  they  inflicted. 
It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  Ilelirew  verbs  in  the  Hiphil  conjugation 
signify  lo  permit  or  to  suj'er  to  be  done,  as  well  as  to  cause  lo  be  done  ; 
hence  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  to  leave  a  man  to  the  bent  and 
tendency  of  his  own  disposition.  Thus  Pharaoh  was  left,  and  he  is  said 
lo  have  made  his  own  heart  stubborn  against  God.  Me  sinned  yet  more 
and  liurdened  ins  heart.  The  proper  retidering,  therefore,  of  Kxod.  iv. 
21.  is—/  will  permit  his  heart  to  be  so  hurU':ned  lluit  he  trill  not  let  the 
people  go.  So  in  Exod.  ix.  12.  it  ought  to  be  translale.l,  Yttt  the  Lord 
suffered  the  heart  of  I'harauh  to  lie  so  hardened,  that  he  hel^emd  not 
lo  them.  And  a  more  literal  rendering  of  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  would  remove 
the  discrepancy  which  seems  at  present  to  exist  in  our  common  ver- 
sion, which  runs  thus:— for  Jioic  /  will  stretch  out  my  hartd  and  smite 
then  with  pestilence :  and  thou  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  taised  thee  up,  fur  to  show  in  thee  my  power  : 
and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.  In  the  origb 
nal  Hebrew,  the  verbs  are  in  the  past  tense,  and  not  in  the  future,  as  our 
authorized  version  improperly  expresses  them,  by  which  means  an  appa- 
rent contradiction  is  produced:  for  neither  Pharaoh  nor  his  people  were 
smitten  with  pestilence,  nor  was  he  by  any  kind  of  mortality  cut  off  from 
the  earth.  The  firstborn,  it  is  true,  were  slain  by  a  destroying  angel,  and 
Pharaoh  himself  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea:  but  there  is  no  reference 
whatever  lo  these  judgments  in  the  two  verses  in  question.  If  the  words 
be  translated  as  they  ought  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  in  the  past  instead 
of  lUc future,  this  seeming  contrarliction  to  facts,  as  well  as  all  ambiguity, 
will  be  avoided  :  For  if  now  I  had  stretched  out  'nnSc  (snaLacHri  had 
sent  forth)  my  hand,  and  hail  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with  the  pesti- 
lence, thou  SHOULDEST  HA\x  BEEN  cut  off  from  the  earth.  But  truly  on 
this  very  account  have  I  caused  thee  lo  scbsist,  that  I  might  cause  thee  lo 
see  my  power :  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  ths 
cnrlli,  or  m  all  this  land."* 

Thus  God  gave  this  impious  king  to  know  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
his  especial  providence,  that  both  he  and  his  people  had  not  been  already 
destroyed  by  means  of  the  past  plagues  :  but  that  God  had  preserved  hiin 
for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  showing 
Pharaoh  His  power  in  the  remaining  plagues,  and  of  manifesting  that  Ue, 
Jehovah,  was  the  only  true  God,  for  the  full  conviction  of  the  Hebrews  aod 
Egyptians.' 

Lastly,  our  authorized  translation  of  Exod.  vii.  13.  (anfi  he  [that  is,  God] 
hardenrd  Pharaoh's  heart)  is  incorrect.  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  tub 
ukart  op  Phahaoh  was  hardened,  as  the  original  is  rendered  by  all  the 
ancient  versions,  without  excption,  and  by  ihe  most  judicious  modem 
translations.  The  same  phrase  is  correctly  translated  in  our  authorized 
version,  in  Exod.  vii.  22.  viii.  19.  and  ix.  7. 

The  objections,  therefore,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bible 
have  raised  against  it  from  the  pa.ssagcs  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, are  thus  proved  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

5.  ..Igain,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  c/iildren 
(Exod.  XX.  5.)  has  been  charged  us  injustice. 

But  this  objection  disappears,  the  moment  we  are  convinced  that  the 
reward  and  punishment  here  intended,  are  confined  lo  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  prosperity  and  distress  in  the  present  life;  because  if  (as 
was  the  case)  such  a  sanction  were  necessary  in^c  particular  sy.«iem  by 
which  God  thought  fit  lo  govern  the  Jewish  people,  it  is  evident,  that  any 
iniquality  as  to  indiviiluals,  would  be  certainly  and  easily  remedied  in  a 
future  life  (as  in  Ihe  particular  instances  recorded  in  Num.  x\i.  27--33. 
and  Josh.  vii.  24,  25.) ;  so  that  each  should  receive  his  final  reward  exactly 
according  to  his  true  appearance  in  Ihe  sight  of  God,  and  "thus  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right."  It  is  only  when  children  copy  and  improve  on 
the  crimes  of  their  wicked  parents,  that  they  draw  down  upon  their  headl 
redoubled  vengeance:  so  that  Ihe  innocent  nerer  suffer  for  Ihe  guilty, 
except  in  such  temporal  calamities  as  necessarily  result  from  their  parent'l 
crimes.  As,  when  the  profligacy  of  one  generation  involves  Ihe  next  it) 
poverty,  or  the  like.  On  the  contrary,  so  benevolent  is  the  God  of  Israel, 
that  the  eminent  piety  of  one  man  is  sometimes  rewarded  with  blessingt 
on  thousands  of  his  descendants.  This  was  the  case  with  Abraham  and 
his  descendants.  Yet  this  is  the«God  whom  deists  represent  as  cruel  and 
vindictive." 

6.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Jews,  acc<frding 
to  the  divine  command,  is  urged  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty 
and  injustice;  but  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  ii 
considered — 

First,  That  the  Canaanites  were  unquestionably  a  most  depraved  and 
idolatrous  race ;  and  to  have  suffered  them  to  remain  and  coalesce  with 
the  Israelites,  would  have  been  to  sanction  idolatry  by  encouraging  their 
union  with  idolatrous  nations.  It  must  be  admitted  that  God  has  a  right  to 
punish  wicked  nations  by  the  infliction  of  judgments,  such  as  pestilence 
or  famine,  or  by  employing  Ihe  sword  of  enemies;  because  we  see  that 
he  actually  does  so  in  the  course  of  his  Providence  ;  and  we  cannot  see 
what  essential  difference  there  is  between  this  and  his  giving  a  command 
to  the  Israelites  lo  destroy  Ihe  wicked  Canaanites ;  for  it  is  a  notorioaa 
fact,  that  these  latter  were  an  abominably  wicked  people.  "  It  is  neediest 
to  enter  into  any  proof  of  the  depraved  slate  of  their  morals;  they  were  a 
wicked  people  in  the  time  of  Abraham;  and  even  then  were  devoted  to 

*  Ainsworth,  HoubigAt,  Daihe,  Scholt  and  Winzer  on  Exod.  ix.  15,  16. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
(which  confessedly  is  the  best  executed  part  of  all  that  version),  renders 
these  two  verses  subjunctively,  and  is  followed  in  this  respect  by  Dr. 
Bi«)lhroyd.  who  thus  translates  them  :  —  Yea  now  cocld  /  stretch  out  my 
hand  and  smite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence  :  so  that  thou  shouldest 
be  rut  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  purpose  have  I  pre. 
serredlhee,  (Sept.  i»<>cfi'  toutcu  Suryf.i,,;,  On  this  account  thou  hast  been 
preserved)  that  I  may  show  lo  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be 
declared  through  all  the  earth.  The  case  of  Pharaoh  is  fully  considered 
by  Mr.  Twopenny  in  his  "  Dissertations  on  some  parts  of  the  6ld  and  New 
Testaments,"  &c.  Diss.  iv.  pp.  38 — 54. ;  and  in  Dr.  Graves's  Discourses 
on  Calvinislic  Predestination,  pp.  295 — 304. 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  \x.  1.5. 

«  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172 — 185.  Se« 
also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  45—47. 
Age  of  Infidelity,  in  answer  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  p.  52. 
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destruction  by  God  ;  but  their  iniquity  was  not  then  full,  that  is,  they  were 
not  yet  arrived  to  such  a  height  of  prolligaey  and  impiety  as  required  their 
destruction.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  Ihey  were  idolaters  ;  sacrificers  of  tlieir 
own  crying  and  smiling  infants ;  devourers  of  human  tksh ;  addicted  to 
unnatural  lusts;  immersed  in  the  filthinessof  all  manner  of  vice.  Now,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  prove,  that  it  was  a  proceeding  contrary  to  God's 
moral  justice  to  exterminate  so  wicked  a  people.  He  made  the  Israelites 
the  executors  of  his  vengeance  :  and,  in  domg  tliis,  he  gave  such  an  evident 
and  terrible  proof  of  his  abomination  of  vice,  as  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
surrounding  nations  with  astonishment  and  terror,  and  to  impress  on  tlie 
minds  of  the  Israelites  what  they  were  to  expect,  if  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  nations  whom  he  commanded  them  to  cut  off.  '  Ye  shall  not 
commit  ami  of  these  abominations,  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also,  as 
it  spuedmt  the  nations  which  were  before  you.'  (Lev.  xviii.  28.)  How 
strong  and  descriptive  this  language  !  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  were  so 
abominable,  that  the  very  land  was  sick  of  them,  and  forced  to  vomit  them 
forth,  as  the  stomach  disgorges  a  deadly  poison."' 

Secondly,  After  the  time  of  God's  forbearance  was  expired,  they  had 
still  the  alternative  eitlier  to  lice  elsewhere,  as,  in  fact,  many  of  them  did, 
or  to  surrender  themselves,  renounce  their  idolatries,  and  serve  the  God 
of  Israel :  in  which  case  it  appears  that  there  was  mercy  for  them.  Com- 
pare Ueut.  xs.  iu— 17.  That  the  utter  destruction  here  mentioned  was  to 
take  place  only  in  cases  of  obstinacy  and  resistance,  may  be  inferred  both 
from  the  reason  of  the  denunciation,  and  also  from  the  several  facts  attend- 
ing its  execution. 

(1.)  The  reason  why  they  were  to  be  cut  off,  is  stated  (Deut.  xx.  18.)  to 
be  that  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abominations ;  which  reason 
would  not  hold  good  in  case  of  their  repentance,  and  turning  from  their 
Idols  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel. 

(2.)  'TXxc  facts,  from  which  we  argue,  are  the  following.  After  the  con- 
quest of  the  country,  we  are  told  (Josh.  xi.  19,  20.)  that  There  was  not  a 
city  that  made  peace  with  the  children  of  Israel,  save  the  Hiviles  the  in- 
habitants of  Gibeon  ;  all  other  they  took  in  battle.  For  it  was  of  the  Lord 
to  harden  their  hearts,  thai  they  should  meet  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  (i.  e. 
Israel)  might  destroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour, 
but  that  he  (Israel  or  the  Israelites)  might  destroy  them."*  Now  this  pas- 
sage certainly  implies  that  the  Canaanites  might  have  had  peace,  if  they 
had  thought  proper  to  accept  the  proposed  terms.  They  rejected  the  first 
offers  of  peace,  and  were  punished  by  Jehovah  refusing  them  any  further 
opportunities.  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  seems  to  confirm  this,3  in  as 
much  as  it  is  ditficult  to  conceive  that  the  oath  and  covenant,  made  to  them 
under  the  circumstances  of  deception,  should  have  been  so  valid  and 
sacred,  if  the  order  for  their  extinction  admitted  of  no  limitation.  The  pre- 
servation of  Rahab  also  (.Tosh.  ii.  12—14.  vi.  22,  23.),  and  a  family  of  Bethel 
(Judg.  i.  25.),  with  some  other  instances  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21,  &c.),  inchne 
strongly  to  this  exposition ;  nor  does  it  want  the  sanction  of  very  respect- 
able names  among  the  critics  and  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian.* 

In  the  THIRD  PLACE,  The  destruction  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  Israel 
wholly,  even  as  instruments.  The  Lord  himself,  partly  by  storms  and 
tempests,  partly  by  no.xious  insects,  and  partly  by  injecting  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  expelled  and  destroyed  more  than  the 
Israelites  themselves;  the  wonderful,  and  we  may  add  the  miraculous 
power  of  God,  co-operating  with  them.  (Compare  E.xod.  xxiii.  27,  28. 
Josh.  X.  II,  <fec.)  Doubtless  God  might  have  destroyed  these  nations  by 
earthquake,  fire,  storm,  or  plague,  and  no  man  surely  would  liave  dis- 
puted his  justice  or  autliority.  Then  why  should  men  dispute  his  equity 
in  destroying  them  by  the  sword  of  war"!  Or,  if  we  admit  for  a  moment 
the  existence  of  invisible  spirits,  he  might  have  sent  an  angel  to  destroy 
them;  and  would  it  be  unworthy  of  an  angel  to  be  the  minister  of  his  dis- 
pleasure ■?  Why,  then,%re  Joshua  and  the  Israehtes  to  be  abused  on  the 
same  ground? 

Lastly,  The  Almighty  has,  in  fact,  executed  judgments  on  mankind  far 
more  severe  than  this.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  aie  reckoned 
seven  or  eight  nations,  their  whole  country  was  much  less  than  England, 
and  what  is  tliis  to  the  drowning  of  the  world  1  a  fact,  attested  by  all  ancient 
histories,  divine  and  human,  and  confirmed  by  innumerable  monuments. 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  justify  Joshua  and  the  other  He- 
brew worthies,  who  engaged  in  this  war  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand :  and  unless  we  admit  them  in  a  great  degree,  we  know  not  how  any 
war  at  all  can  be  justified,  however  necessary.  If  many  of  the  people 
engaged  in  it  from  baser  motives,  we  are  not  required  to  answer  for  their 
conduct.  There  will  always  be  bad  characters  in  an  army,  and  we  do  not 
reckon  the  Jews  to  be  a  nation  of  pure  saints.*  But  the  fact  is,  that  it 
nowhere  appears  (nor  can  it  be  prov*l)  that  the  Israelites  in  general 
contracted  ferocious  habits  by  this  exterminating  war.  Few  nations,  if 
any,  ever  engaged  less  frequently,  or  in  fewer  offensive  wars  than  Israel ; 
and  their  agricultural  habits,  together  with  other  circumstances,  operated 
against  such  wars  of  ambition  and  conquest.  If  any  individuals,  or  even 
the  nation  in  some  instances,  did  gratify  a  ferocious  spirit,  they  propor- 
tionately violated  their  own  laws,  which  enjoined  love  to  neighbours, 
strangers,  and  enemies.  The  most  remote  shadow  of  proof  cannot  be 
adduced  that  Moses  carried  on  war,  under  the  pretext  of  religion.  He  made 
no  proselytes  by  the  sword ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  men- 
tioned with  approbation  in  Scripture,  made  war  on  any  nation  beyond  the 
uorders  of  the  promised  land  because  they  were  idolaters. 

7.  The  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  rebels,  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,   and  their   associates,  contained  in  Num.   xvi. 


«  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  reply  to  the  Ajre  of  Reason, 
Letter  I.  p.  9.  (London  edit.  1820,  12mo.)  The  late  Dr.  Paley  has  some 
admirable  observations  on  the  same  topic,  in  his  Sermons  on  several  sttb- 
iects,  Serm.  xxix.  pp.  429^143.  And  Dr.  Graves  has  treated  it  at  great 
length,  and  with  his  wonted  accuracy.  Lect4ion  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  4—04. 

«  The  twentieth  verse  may,  more  literally,  be  rendered  : — For  it  was  of 
Jehovah  (or  the  will  of  Jehovah)  that  they  should  be  so  courageous  as  to  meet 
Israel  in  battle :  that  they  might  utterly  destroy  them ;  that  they  might  shoic 
to  them  no  favour,  hut  destroy  them  as  Jehovah  commanded  Moses. 

»  It  maybe  objected,  if  the  Israelites  were  to  proclaim  peace,  whence 
the  need  of  such  pohcy  in  the  Gibeonites  1  The  answer  is  easy:  though 
Ihey  were  to  spare  their  lives,  they  were  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  of 
alliance  with  them.  Here  was  their  object, — to  preserve  their  liberties 
and  their  city,  which  was  not  permitted ;  hence  they  were  made  slaves, 
i.  e.  domestics,  to  attend  the  menial  offices  of  the  tabernacle. 

•  Maitiionides,  Samson  Micosi,  Moses  de  Kotzri,  and  Ben  Nachman, 
among  the  Jews ;  among  the  Christians,  Junius,  Cunseus,  Grotius,  Placette, 
Belden  and  Le  Clerc.  See  Findlay's  Vindication  of  the  Sacred  Books 
against  Voltaire,  pp.  131 — 136.,  and  Twopenny's  Dissertations,  pp.  103 — 113. 

t  Age  of  Infidelity,  pp.  26—31. 


23 — 35.  has  met  -with  peculiar  treatment  from  the  critics  of  the 
new  school  in  Germany. 

One  class  have  suggested  that  Moses  probably  caused  the  tents  of  the 
rebels  to  be  undermined ;  and  as  he  knew  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the 
mine  would  be  sprung,  so  he  could  predict  when  the  rebels  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  earth !  Eichhorn  is  somewhat  more  expert  in  his  eji- 
planation.  He  attempts  to  show,  that  Moses  ordered  the  rebels  to  be 
buried  alive,  with  all  that  api)ertained  to  them.  As  to  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  consumed  by  fire,  he  thinks  that  they  were  first  slain,  and  thea 
their  bodies  consumed  by  fire  ;  and  this  by  the  orders  of  Moses  ! !  ! 

To  argue  against  conjectures  of  such  a  nature  would,  indeed,  be  laboui 
in  vain.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one,  who  reads  the  narration  of  Mosea, 
really  to  suppose  that  the  writer  did  not  regard  the  event  in  question  as 
miraculous.  Now  the  object  of  an  interpreter  is,  lo  exi)lain  the  meaning 
of  the  author  whom  he  interprets.  The  question— whether  such  an  event 
as  is  related  in  Num.  xvi.  23—35.  is  possible  or  credible? — may  be  raised 
by  critics  or  sceptics,  and  may  be  answered  by  them  in  the  negative  ;  but 
those  who  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  has  it  at  all  limes  under 
his  control,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  sacred  volume  are  worlliy  of  full 
credit,  will  not  be  anxious  to  explain  away  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  nor  to  free  themselves  from  the  obhgation  to  believe  in  occur 
rences  of  a  supernatural  kind.  To  wonder  or  to  scoff  at  this  (so  named) 
credulity,  is  not  difficult;  but  to  argue  it  down,  with  grounds  of  reasoning 
that  will  abide  the  test  of  careful,  extensive,  and  sober  investigation}  is 
quite  a  different  task." 

8.  The  severity  of  Jlloses  in  ordering  the  extermination  of 
the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.)  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
command.  This  the  history  asserts :  but  that  assertion  (it  has 
been  insisted)  is  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be- 
cause  it  is^abhorrent  from  the  Deity  to  require  the  destruction 
of  his  creatures,  and  more  especially  to  require  them  to  destroy 
one  another. 

This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  strength ;  only  in  this  instance  there  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  cruelty  in  sparing  as  in  destroying,  because,  while 
all  the  males  were  destroyed  (children  as  well  as  adults),  the  female  chil- 
dren and  virgins  were  all  to  be  spared,  as  it  has  been  said,  for  prostitution. 
For  the  latter  assertion,  however,  there  is  no  foundation  either  in  fact  or 
in  probability.  It  only  proves  that  the  objectors  find  it  necessary  to  exag- 
gerate, in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  their  readers  ;  for  the 
books  of  Moses  nowhere  allow  the  Israelites  to  debauch  their  female 
slaves.  His  law  prohibited  an  Israelite  even  from  marrying  a  captive,  with- 
out delays  and  previous  formalities  ;  and  if  he  afterwards  divorced  her,  he 
was  bound  to  set  her  at  liberty  "  because  he  had  humbled  her."  (Deut. 
xxi,  10—14.)  They  were,  then,  simply  allowed  to  retain  these  captives  as 
slaves,  educating  them  in  their  families,  and  employing  them  as  doinesties. 
The  destruction  of  the  other  Midianitish  women,  who  were  either  married 
or  debauched,  is  accounted  for,  by  recollecting  that  they  had  enticed  the 
Israelites  to  sin.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require  additional  proof  in 
this  place,  that  in  the  early  heathen  nations,  numbers  of  lewd  women  were 
consecrated  to  fornication  and  idolatry,  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be 
found  among  the  dancing  girls  of  Egypt  and  of  India.  Such,  probably,  were 
many  of  these  women,  and  such,  therefore,  was  their  punishment.  As  to 
the  males,  they  were  appointed  to  destruction,  that  the  nation  might  be 
extirpated,  which  was  impossible  while  any  of  the  male  issue  were  pre- 
served. 

9.  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Levitical  laws  have  a 
manifest  tendency  to  corrupt  and  defile  the  imagination;  and 
the  regtilations  in  Deut.  xxii.  13 — 21.  have  been  particularly 
urged  as  an  instance  of  this  sort.  mm 

With  regard  to  these  regulations,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  may 
remark  that  what  they  require  might  be  needful  in  the  then  situation  of 
the  Israelites,  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  now  curiously  or 
impertinently  scrutinize  them.  The  people  of  Israel  were  naturally  dis- 
posed  to  be  jealous  of  their  wives,  and  to  defame  them  without  any  just 
cause,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  putting  them  away,  which  would 
tend  to  produce  many  public  mischiefs  and  disorders.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, it  was  a  wise  and  merciful  institution,  lo  provide  a  remedy  by  such 
sort  of  injunctions  by  which  the  innocent  might  be  vindicated.  Such  signs 
of  trial  might  never  fail  in  that  climate,  though  they  might  in  some  others. 
So  far  indeed  was  it  from  being  unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  things  upon 
record,  that  it  may  heighten  our  admiration  both  of  his  great  wisdom  and 
benignity  in  his  management  of  that  people,  who  were  so  extremely  per- 
verse, and  .50  addicted  to  the  extremes  of^  lust  and  jealousy.  If,  therefore, 
the  perusal  of  the  passage  in  question  excite  improper  thoughts  in  any  onoi 
the  fault  is  in  them,  and  not  in  the  Scripture.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  be 
mentioned,  of  which  a  bad  use  may  not  be  made  :  things  tiie  most  sacret.'' 
and  divine  may  in  this  respect  be  strangely  abused.  Nor  is  it  a  better  ar 
gument  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  by  inspiration  of  God,  tl 
there  are  some  parts  and  passages  of  it,  which  may  be  abused  by  person! 
who  arc  lasciviously  disposed,  than  it  is  that  the  sun  was  not  created  lif 
the  Almighty,  because  its  light  may  be  used  by  wicked  menasanauxiliai7 
in  perpetrating  the  crimes  which  they  have  meditated. 

10.  The  M[osaic  law  (Deut.  xiii.)  which  pu7iished  idolatry 
with  death,  has  been  represented  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and 
giving  countenance  to  persecution  for  religious  opinions. 

But  it  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  will  peruse  the  chapter  in  question 
with  attention,  that  this  law  commanded  only  such  Israelites  to  be  put  Ui 
death,  as  apostatized  to  idolatry  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own 
community.  And  as  their  government  was  a  theocracy  (in  other  wordSi 
God  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel,  and  their  kings  were  only  his  vice- 
roys), idolatry  was,  strictly,  the  political  crime  of  liigh-treaso?i,,  which  in 
every  state  is  justly  punishable  with  death.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Israelites  were  never  commissioned  to  make  war  upon  their 
neighbours,  or  exercise  any  violence  towards  any  of  them,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  to  force  them  to  it  even 
after  they  were  conquered  (Deut.  xx.  10.);  nor  were  they  empowered 
thus  forcibly  to  attempt  to  recover  any  native  Israelite,  who  should  revolt 
to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  in  a  heathen  country. 


)n 


•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  pp.  182, 183. 
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11.  The  law  in  Deut.  x\\.  18 — 21.  has  been  stigmatized  as 
being  both  inhuman  and  brutal,  but  with  as  little  Justice  as 
any  other  part  of  the  JMusaic  institutes. 

The  i)assa!!C  in  ipicslion  U  as  follows  ; — "  Jfa  man  hare  a  atuhborn  ami 
rtlirUiuua  sun,  trhir/i  will  not  obey  the  roice  uf  his  father,  nor  the,  voice  of 
his  mother,  and  lliat  ichen  they  hare  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken  unto 
them  ;  Ih'-n  xhull  hin  father  and  Am  mother  lay  hold  on  hiiii,  and  tiring'  him 
out  unto  the  elders  of  lUs  city  and  vnio  the  gate  of  hin  place;  and  they 
shall  say  uuto  the  elders  ofhi^  city,  This  imrson  is  stuhhurn  and  rkbellimiis ; 
he  icill  not  o/iey  our  roice  ;  he  \s  a  glutton  and  a  dranknrd.  Atid  all  the 
men  of  the  city  shall  stone  him  trith  stones,  that  he  die.  On  tliis  cliiiiKc, 
wi!  are  to  take  noljcc,  in  lhn./5rs/ place,  of  the  character  of  the  culiirit,  it 
is  a  son, — not  a  iluugluer; — 'a.aluliborn  and  rehellioiis  son,  a  glutton  and 
a  drunkard ; — In  a  word,  a  most  prodigate  and  ahandoncd  character. 
tiecoiully,  \\\s  |>arpnls  iniitit  reprove  and  correct  liiin,  repeatedly,  and  until 
there  is  >io  liope  of  aniendnient.  Thirdly,  the  parents  were  tlic  only  al- 
lowed pTosfCutors ;  and  it  was  re(piired  that  lliey  >lioul<l  hoth  concur  in 
bringing  him  to  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  life  and  death  not  lieinj;  in- 
Iruijicd  lothe  parents,  an  it  afterwards  was  anions  llieGreeksand  Romans. 
Lastly,  the  niai;istrates  were  to  inveslijjate  the  ca.se,  wliich  must  he  fully 
proved,  so  as  to  induce  Ihem  to  condemn  the  criminal,  and  order  hnn  to 
lie  (jut  to  ilealh.  Natural  alVeclion  would  almost  always  prevent  the  prose- 
cution :  the  refjuired  jiroof  would  secure  all,  but  the  most  atrociously 
criuiinal.  from  the  hasiy  rage,  or  the  deliberate  malice  of  those  few  pa- 
rents, who  were  capable  of  such  desperate  wickedness,  as  combining  to 
uuirder  their  own  clilldreii.  We  flo  not  read  of  any  in.«tance,  in  the  whole 
Jewish  hi.-itory,  of  tlii.-<  law  having  been  carried  into  execution.  If,  how- 
ever, such  an  extraordinary  event  at  any  time  occurred,  it  coulil  not  fail 
to  e.xcite  general  notice,  and  to  produce  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  both  parents  and  children.  So  that  the  solemn  execution  of 
one  incorrigible  criminal  would  be  a  most  salutary  warning  to  Icn.s  of 
thousands.  The  very  exislcnce  of  such  a  law  would  confirm  greatly  the 
authority  of  parents,  and  give  energy  to  their  admonitions  ;  a.s  well  as  for- 
tify the  minds  of  young  persons  ajrainst  various  temptations,  and  so  pre- 
Tent  Crimea  And  it  would  conslantly  excite  all  parents,  who  attended  to 
tlie  law  of  Moses,  lo  restrain,  correct,  ami  walch  over  their  cliildrcn,  when 
young  ;  to  give  them  good  instruction,  set  them  a  good  example,  and  pray 
for  them  with(uil  ceasing;  and  to  keep  rbem  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
bud  company,  and  from  contracting  bad  habits. 

This  law,  therefore,  so  harmless  and  beneficial  in  its  operations,  yet  so 
contrary  to  human  policy,  proves,  instead  of  invalidating,  the  diviue  origi- 
nal of  that  code,  in  which  alone  it  is  found.' 

12.  From  the  conduct  of  Ehud  (Judges  iii.  15 — 26.),  of  Jael 
(iv.  17 — 20.),  and  from  David's  advice  to  Solomon  concerning 
Joab  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  8.),  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Scrif)ttires  inculcate  assassination. 

Nothing  can  bo  more  false  than  this  a-ssertion.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
tlie  cases  of  Ehud  and  Jael  are  simply  recorded  as  matters  of  fact,  without 
any  comment  or  observation  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  they  ncilhei  can 
nor  ought  lo  be  represented  as  encouraging  assassination. «  vViih  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Jael  in  particular,  we  must  judge  of  it  by  tbe  feelings  of 
those,  among  whom  the  right  of  avenging  the  blood  of  a  relative  was  so 
s'rongly  rooted,  that  even  Moses  could  not  take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally, 
by  bl(«cid,  of  Ihe  I.sraelilish  nation;  their  chief  oppres.sor,  who  had  mighlily 
oppressed  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  now  lay  defenceless  before 
her ;  and  he  wa.s  moreover  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound  by  divine 
command  lo  extirpate.  Perhaps,  loo,  she  felt  herself  called  to  be  the  in- 
Btrunient  of  God  in  working  out  for  that  nation  a  great  deliverance,  by  thus 
exterminating  their  heathen  oppressor.  At  least,  Israel  viewed  it  in  this 
liglil :  and  in  this  view  we  cannot  reproach  Ihe  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime, 
which  both  she  and  Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  accorUance  witli 
the  mandate  of  heaven.'  ^ 

The  advice  of  David  to  Solomon  when  on  his  death-bed,  demands  a  more 
distintt  consideration.  And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  Joab,  we 
remark  that  no  attentive  reader  of  the  tjistory  of  David,  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Israel,  can  help  observing  how  often  it  is  noticed  that  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  David  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had 
too  much  power  with  the  army  for  him  to  venture  to  punish  their  atrocious 
deeds  ;  reasons  of  state  deferred  the  punishment,  and  when  those  reasons 
were  removed,  it  was  proper  to  punish  a  deliberate  murderer  according  to 
an  express  law.  Daviil  al;o  knew  that  a  man  lilfe  Joab,  who  could  brook 
no  superior,  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  en- 
gaged to  supp<irt  .\donijah,  and  so  far  in  actual  rebellion.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  tlie  Hebrew  monarch  does  not  advi.5e  Solomon  to  put  Joab 
Ohsolutely  and  nncvndilionally  to  d''a(h  :  he  charges  him  to  do  according 
to  his  wisdom,  and  the  sum  of  lii.s  advice  is  in  effect  this  : — "Though  you 
liave  now  pardoned  Joab  through  policy,  as  I  was  myself  compelled  to  do 
■ny  the  exigency  of  (he  times,  and  the  predominant  inlluence  of  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah;  yet,  shoulil  he  offend  asain,  act  according  to  discretion,  and 
then  punish  him,  as  a  hoary-lieaded  and  confirmed  traitor,  with  death." 
Secondly,  with  respect  to  Shimei,  David  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  He 
had  only  engageil  thai  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  on  Ihe  day  when  Ahishai 
Imd  rpfiuested  permission  to  do  it  (compare  2 Sam.  xix.  23.  with  I  Kings  ii. 
8.) :  and  he  left  it  to  Solomon  lo  treat  him  as  he  thought  just,  in  reference 
to  his  future  comluct.  David  knew  that  he  was  Shimei  still,  and  would  so 
act  as  to  brinj  on  himself  due  punishment.  Solomon  accordingly  sent  for 
Sliimei,  and  commanded  him  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  depart 
tlience,  under  pain  of  death  on  the  day  when  he  should  pass  over  the  brook 
Kishon,  a  condition  to  which  Shimei  thankfully  acceded.  (I  Kings  ii.  37, 
3S.)  Three  years  afterwards,  the  latter  transgressed  this  convention  and 
went  to  Gath  (verse  40.),  a  suspicious  quarter,  in  consequence  of  which 
Solomon,  after  charging  him  with  the  violation  of  his  oath,  commanded  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  (11 — 16. )« 

13.  Again,   it  has   been  asserted  f>i/  some,  that  the  law  of 
jyfoses  (Lev.  xxvii,  28.),  concerning'  devoted  things  to  be  put 


to  death,  authorized  human  sacrifices :  and  Jephthah's  sacri^ 
fcing  his  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  34,  &c.),  Samuel's  he-wing  ./lga£ 
in  pieces  before  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.),  and  David's  deli- 
X'ering  seven  of  Saul's  posterity  to  Ihe  Gibeonites  to  be  put  tc 
death  by  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  &c.),  have  been  representetl as  in- 
stances of  human  sacrifces  according  to  that  law. 

But  as  there  are  express  prohibilions  of  sacrificing  their  children  in 
Deut.xii.  'M,  31.  Psal.  cvi.  37,  M.  9kv.  vii  31.  and  Kzek.  xvi.  'J),  21. ;  so  there 
not  only  is  no  direction  to  sacrifice  any  other  liuipan  creature,  nor  are 
there  any  rites  appointed  for  such  sacrifice,  but  also  it  would  have  render 
ed  the  priest  unclean,  by  touching  a  riead  body  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  man 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  abominable  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  As  no  devoted  thing 
could  be  sacrificed  at  all,  the  law  in  (pjcsiion  cannot  possibly  relate  lo  sacri- 
fice, and  Is  capable  of  a  very  dilTerent  meaning.  For,  allhoiigb  Josephus, 
and  many  commentators  after  him,  are  of  opinion  that  Jephlhah  did  really 
imuiolate  his  daughter,  the  probability  is  that  she  was  not  sacrificed.  And 
this  will  appear  from  the  rendering  of  the  convcrsive  particle  ^  (vau),  which 
the  preceding  considerations  require  lo  Ite  taken  disjunctively,  and  trans- 
lated ou  instead  of  and,  both  in  I.ev.  xxvii.  VS  '  ami  also  in  Jiidfjes  xi.  'JO, 
31. •  What  further  confirms  this  rendering,  and  cimsequenlly  reconciles 
these  two  passages,  is,  that  Jcphlhah's  ra-shness  had  lime  to  cool,  as  his 
daughter  went  two  months  to  bewail  her  virginity.  Ihat  is  her  consecration 
to  God,  wliich  obliged  her  to  remain  single  without  posterity.  It  is  furtiicr 
said  that  she  went  to  bewail  her  virginity,  not  her  sacrifice.  Besides  the 
Israelilish  women  went  four  limes  in  every  year  to  mourn  or  talk  with 
(not/or)  the  daughter  of  Jephthali,  to  lament  her  seclusion  from  the  world, 
and  the  hardship  of  her  situation  as  cutotf  from  every  domestic  enjoyment. 
Now,  if  in  the  course  of  two  months  no  person  could  have  suggested  to 
Jephthah  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  yet  surely  she  must  have  been  alive, 
though  dead  to  him  and  his  family  (as  his  only  child),  and  to  Ihe  world  by 
her  seclusion,  if  the  Israehtish  women  went  to  comlole  with  her.  It  is 
further  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  afterwards  said,  that  he  actually 
sacrificed  her,  but  that"Ae  did  with  her  according  to  his  vote."  The 
sacred  historian  subjoins,  she  knew  no  man  :  if  she  iffrcsacrificcd  this  re- 
mark is  frivolous ;  but  if  she  were  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity,  this  idea 
coincides  with  the  visits  of  the  Israelilish  women.  On  the  whole,  we  may  * 
safely  conclude,  that  Jephthah's  dauglitcr  was  not  sacrificed,  but  conse- 
crated to  a  state  of  celibacy.'' 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  cases  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  he*ing  of 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  the  delivery  of  seven  of  Saul's  poste- 
rity to  the  Gibeoniies,  they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  sacrifices.  Agag, 
in  particular,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.'  The 
"  seven  descendants  of  Saul,  who  were  partly  the  children  of  a  concubine 
and  partly  of  a  daughter  of  Saul,  were  not  pretenders  to  the  crown  : 
anil  David  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  embraced  such  an  opportunity  lo 
put  them  out  of  the  way.  Neither  is  to  be  supposed  thai  David  delivered 
up  the  innocent  to  death  contrary  to  the  law.  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.)  They  were 
therefore  delivered  up  to  the  avengers  of  blood,  and  punished  with  death, 
not  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Saul,  but  for  the  murders  which  they 
IhemseN'es,  with  the  connivance  of  Saul,  had  committed  on  the  Gibe- 
oniies, and  for  which  they  had  hitherto  remained  unpunished  They 
themselves  constituted  the  bloody  house,  which  was  generally  notoriouB 
as  such.  Saul  is  mentioned  with  them,  merely  because  he  took  uniler  hit 
protection  the  murderers,  who  were  so  nearly  related  to  him,  and  deliver- 
ed them  from  the  hand  of  the  avengers  of  blood."' 

14.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  David  is  called  the  man  after  God' a 
own  heart.  And  this  phrase,  as.applied  to  him,  has  been  a  fer- 
tile source  of  sarcasm  and  reproach  to  many  infidel  writers,  as  if 
the  Scriptures  sanctioned  adultery  and  murder. 

But  do  they  authorize  those  crimes')  By  no  means.  Tliey  are  there 
repreliended,  and  the  severest  denunciations  are  pronounced  against  those 
who  perpetrate  them.  In  what  sense  then  was  lie  a  man  after  God's  oxen 
heart  7  Answer. — In  his  strict  attention  to  the  law  and  worship  of  God ;  in  his 
recognising,  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  that  Jehovah  was  king  in  Israel, 
and  that  he  himself  was  only  his  vicegerent ;  in  never  attempting  to  alter 
any  of  those  laws,  or  in  the  least  degree  to  change  the  Israelilish  constitu- 
tion. In  all  his  public  official  Amduct  he  acted  according  to  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  fulfilled  the  will  of  his  Maker.  But  the^hrase  ilself,  will,  per- 
hap.s,  be  the  best  explained  by  the  case  of  Samuel.  Eli  was  rejected,  and 
Samuel  chosen  in  his  place,  just  as  David  superseded  Saul.  On  this  occa- 
sion God  said,  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do  according 
to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart.  (I  Sam.  ii.  35.)  And  is  not  he,  who  acts  agree- 
ably to  the  Divine  Will,  a  man  after  God's  heart  ?  Further,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  expression  is  never  used  in  reference  to  his  private  or 
personal  moral  conduct.  It  is  used  wholly  in  reference  to  his  uniform 
regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  notwithstanding 
all  temptations  to  idolatry  and  persecution."  The  numbering  of  the  people 
(2  Sam.  xxiv),  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  push  conquests  into  foreign 
countries,  and  the  flagitious  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  together  with  the 
consequent  murder  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.)  are  the  only  instances  in  which 

'  That  this  passage  should  be  so  rendered,  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Hales.  It  will  thenninthus: — Notwithstanding,  no  devoted  thing,  which 
a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord,  of  all  that  he  hath,  [either]  of  man  or 
of  beast,  or  of  land  of  his  own  property,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.  Every 
ihin^  devoted  is  most  holy  unto  the  Zjord.  New  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  li.  p.  320.  See  the  subject  also  treated,  in  an  admirable  manner,  in  Dr. 
Randolph's  Sermon  entitled  Jephthah's  Vow,  considered  in  the  seconti 
volume  of  his  "View  of  oui  blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  dec.  pp.  166^195. 

•  Which  verses  are  to  be  translated  thus: — "And  Jephthah  vowed  a 
vow  unto  THE  Lord,  and  said.  If  thou  irt/t  surely  give  the  children  of  Am^ 
man  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall  he  that  whatsoever  cometh  out  of  Ihe  doors 
of  my  hotise  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
inon  shall  either  be  the  Lord's,  or  /  wilt  offer  it  up  [for]  a  burnt-offering." 


«  Age  of  Infidelity,  p.  24.    Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  18. 
[London,  1?20,  12mo. 

•  The  cases  of  Ehud  and  of  Jael  are  (tiUy  considered  in  Twopenny's  Dis- 
laertations,  pp.  133 — 110. 

I    »  Prof  Robinson'.«  Interpretation  of  Judges,  chap,  v.,  in  the  Biblical  Re- 
[pository,  vol.  ii.  p.  C07.  (Andover,  IfvJl.) 

'     *  See  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  ii.  pp.  444 — 481.,  where  that 
I  monarch's  conduct  to  Joab  and  Shimei  is  fully  vindicated. 


New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol^.  p.  320. 

1  Hales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  320 — ,323.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1.58,  &c. 
4to.  edit,  .\ilditions  to  Calmet.  Waterland's  Scripture  vindicated,  on  Judg. 
ix.  13.     (Works,  vol.  vi.jp.  133—135.) 

•  Hales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3^B  Du  Voisin,  Aatoritft  desLivresdeMoyse,  p.  405. 

»  Jahn's  History  of  d^Bebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  HI,  112. 

">  See  the  Rev.  WnuHpiver's  Sermon  on  the  Character  of  David,  King 
of  Israel,  in  four  Sermons  annexed  to  Bp.  Cleaver's  Seven  Sermons  on 
Select  Subjects,  pp.  377—399.  and  especially  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David, 
VOL  i.  pp.  321-330. 
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ON  THE   INTERPRETATION,  &c.  OF  PASSAGES 


[Part  II.  Book  II 


David  seems  to  have  forg-tten  himself  ami  bis  God.  With  regard  to  llic 
two  last  shocking  crimes,  more  parlicuiarly,  so  far  was  David  from  excus- 
ing them,  that  lie  confesses  and  laments  iheiii  with  the  greatest  horror, 
•fiul  how  earnest  was  his  repentance  !  And  with  what  submission  to  the 
will  of  (Jod  di'l  he  hear  (hose  calamities  wliich  were  sent  for  liis  punish- 
ment, and  which,  as  they  were  caused  by  his  own  children,  must  have 
been  so  much  the  more  distressing  to  his  paternal  feelings !  (2  Sam.  xi. 
Psa:  li.  2  Sam.  xii.  1—23.  xiii.  1—20.  xv.— xviii.)  Do  we  not  here  again  see 
the  soid  entirely  and  steadily  devoted  to  Godi  David,  inilecd,  was  no  ideal 
model  of  hinnan  perfection  ;  he  was  nci||yilhout  the  blemishes  incident  to 
human  nature  :  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  liis  successors;. and,  according  as  they  appear  on  comparison  with 
him,  the  sacred  writers  estimate  their  characters." 

15.  The  conduct  of  David  towards  the  Ammonites,  in  put- 
ting them  under  suiua  and  harrows  oj"  iron,  &c.  on  the  capture 
of  Rabbah,  has  been  represented  as  an  instance  of  diabolical 
and  unparalleled  cruelty.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.) 

The  cavils  of  the  objectors,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  are  utterly 
nnfounded :  for  if,  instead  of  deducing  their  objections  from  translations, 
they  had  consulted  the  original  passage,  they  would  have  seen  that  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  their  charges.  The  Hebrew  prefix  3  (beth), 
which  is  used  throughout  the  verse  in  question,  it  is  well  known,  signifies 
lu  as  well  as  under ;  and  to  put  the  people  to  saws,  harrows,  axes,  and  the 
brick-kilns,  means  no  more  than  to  employ  them  as  slaves  in  the  most 
menial  and  laborious  olfices,  such  as  sawing,  making  iron  harrows,  hewing 
wood  and  making  bricks.  This  form  of  expression  is  an  Anglicism  as  well 
as  a  Hebrai.sm ;  and  we  still  say,  to  put  a  person  to  the  plough,  to  the  anvil, 
&c.  Tlie  passage  objected  to  uiay  be  tlius  rendered.  He  (David)  brought 
forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  to  saws,  and  to  harrows  of 
iron  (or  to  iron-mints,  for  the  original  word  means  both),  and  to  axes  of 
iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln.  The  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  this  verse  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  1  Chron.  xx.  3. 
where  David  is  said  to  have  cut  them  icith  saics  and  with  harrows  of  iron, 
and  with  axes :  on  which  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  instead  of  1t£"> 
(voYoscR)  he  sawed  or  ctit  with  saws,  seven  of  the  manuscripts  collated 
by  Dr.  Kennicott  have  OiS"l  (vavaseM)  he  put  them.  1  Chron.  xa.  3.,  there- 
fore, must  be  rendered  in  the  same  manner  as  2  Sara.  xii.  31. 

16.  It  has  been  asserted  from  1  Kings  xxii.  that  Jehovah 
kept  false  prophets,  as  -well  as  trtie  ones. 

The  most  common  attention  to  the  context  will  show  that  this  asser- 
tion is  as  false  as  it  is  malignant.  For,  in  the , first  place,  the  four  hundred 
prophets  mentioned  in  that  chapter  (verse  6.)  were  pretended  prophets 
whom  the  wicked  king  of  Israel  had  in  his  pay,  and  who  knew  how  to  suit 
his  humour  and  to  llatterhis  vanity,  all  agreeing  in  the  same  fawning  com- 
pliances and  in  the  same  treacherous  counsels  which  pleased  for  the 
present,  but  ultimately  proved  fatal.  They  are  emphatically  termed  by 
Micaiah  (verse  23.)  Ahab's  prophets,  notwithstanding  they  professed  to  be 
the  Lord's  prophets,  prophesying  in  his  name.  And,  secondly,  the  address 
of  Micaiah  to  the  two  confederated  kings  in  verses  19—23.  is  not  a  real  re- 
presentation of  any  thing  done  in  the  heavenly  world,  as  if  the  Almighty 
were  at  a  loss  for  expedients,  or  had  any  hand  in  the  sins  of  his  creatures ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  parable,  and  only  tells  in  figurative  language  what  was  in 
the  womb  of  providence,  the  events  which  were  shortly  to  take  place,  and 
\i\e  permissioyi^  on  the  partof  God.  for  these  agents  to  act.  Micaiah  did  not 
choose  to  tell  the  angry  and  impious  Ahab,  that  all  his  prophets  were  liars  ; 
but  he  represents  the  whole  by  this  parable,  and  says  the  same  truths  in 
language  equally  forcible  but  less  offensive. 

17.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  Almighty  as  a  God  of  truth 
and  faithfulness :  but  he  is  charged  by  the  opposers  of  divine 
revelation  with  being  guilty  of  falsehood,  by  inspiring  prophets 
■with  false  messages,  and  by  violating  his  promises.  The  gross- 
ness  of  such  assertions  is  sufficiently  disgusting,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  advocate  fully  to  meet  them,  and  to  expose 
all  their  falsehood. 

In  the  first  place,  Witn  regard  to  the  charge  of  inspiring  prophets  tcith 
false  messages  (which  is  founded  on  1  Kings  xxii.  22,  23.  Jer.  iv.  10.  and 
Ezek.  xiv.9.),  we  remark,  that  it  is  a  known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
to  express  things  in  an  imperative  and  active  form,  which  are  to  be  under 
stood  only  permissively.  So  whore  the  devils  besought  Chkist  that  he 
would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  sreinc,  he  said  unto  them,  Gu 
(Matt.  viii.  31.) ;  he  did  not  command,  but  permitted  them.  And  so  in  .John 
xiii.  27.,  where  our  Saviour  says  to  Judas,  What  thou  dost,  do  ijuickly,  we 
are  not  to  understand  that  he  commanded  him  to  betray  him,  though  that 
seemed  to  bo  expressed  in  the  form.  So,  likewise,  here,  where  an  evil 
siiirit  offered  himself  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  and 
God  says,  Go  forth  and  do  so :  this  only  signifies  a  permission,  not  a  com- 
mand. And  so  (Jer.  iv.  10.)  where  the  prophet  complains  that  God  had 
greatly  deceived  the  people,  saying,  they  should  have  pence  when  the 
sword reacheth  to  the  soul;  we  are  to  understand  this  no  otherwise,  but 
that  God  permitted  the  false  prophets  to  deceive  them,  prophesying  peace 
to  them,  as  appears  by  the  history.  (Ezek.  xiv.  19.)  /  the  Lord  have  deceived 
that  prophet,  that  is,  permitted  him  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  the 
people,  as  a  just  judgment  upon  them  for  their  infidelity  with  respect  to 
his  true  prophets.  This  he  threatens  at  the  5th  ver.se,  /  icill  lake  the  house 
of  Israel  in  their  own  heart,  because  they  are  all  estrangedfrom  me  through 
their  idols ;  because  they  have  chosen  to  themselves  false  gods,  I  will  suffer 
tliem  to  be  deceived  with  false  prophets ;  and  that  tliis  is  the  meaning, 
appears  by  the  threatening  added,  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  vpo7i 
him,  and  twill  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people :  now  God  will 
not  punish  that  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

That  text  (Jer.  xx.  7.)  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived,  signi- 
fies no  more,  but  that  he  had  mistaken|jthe  promise  of  God  to  him,  who 
when  lie  gave  him  his  commission,  told  him  he  would  be  with  him,  by  which 
he  understood  that  no  evil  should  come  to  him,  and  now  he  was  become  a 
derision  and  the  people  mocked  him ;  and  in  his  ga^sion  and  weakness,  he 
breaks  forth  into  this  expression,  Thou  hast  qmeived  me,  and  I  was 
deceived ;  whereas  it  was  his  own  mistake  of  thej^mjing  of  God's  promise, 
which  was  not,  that  he  should  not  meet  with  iHln,  and  opposition,  and 


«  That  tills  is  the  meaning  of  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  is  proved  in  the  next 
remarlt. 


persecution,  but  that  they  should  not  prevail  against  him,  as  we  may  see  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  first  chapter." 

Secondly,  With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  Almighty  violates  his 
promi.scs  it  has  been  objected  that  God  did  not  give  the  children  of  Israel 
all  the  land  which  he  promised  to  Abraham,  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
Gen.  xviii.  \0,  20.  with  Josh.  xiii.  1.  &c.  and  Judg.  ii.20,  21.  In  Gen.  xv.  18. 
God  promised  to  give  Abraham  and  his  seed  such  a  land,  the  bounds  o! 
which  he  describes  in  Josh.  xiii.  1.  It  is  there  said  that  there  rejnainea 
very  much  land  yet  unconquered,  of  which  llicy  had  not  got  possession. 
And  in  Judg.  ii.  20.  it  is  said,  that  the  people  having  not  performed  their 
part  of  the  covenant,  God  would  suspend  the  further  performance  of  his 
promise,  and  would  not  drive  out  any  more  of  the  nations  before  them  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Israelites  never  were  possessed  of  the  promised 
land  in  the  full  latitude  and  extent  of  the  promise. 

Answer.— The  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  upon  consideration  of 
his  past  faith  and  obedience,  though  it  seems  that  the  full  performance  of  it 
did  likewise  depend  upon  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity.  In  purEU- 
ance  of  his  covenant,  notwithstanding  all  the  murmurs  and  rebellions  of 
that  people,  God  did  bring  them  into  the  promi-;ed  land,  though  they  pro- 
voked him  to  destroy  them  many  a  time  ;  because  he  reuien.bered  his 
covenant  with  Abraham.  When  they  were  possessed  of  it,  God  gave  them 
a  title  to  the  rest,  and  would  have  assisted  them  in  the  conquest  of  it,  if  they 
had  performed  the  condition  required  on  their  part,  that  is,  continued 
faithful  and  obedient  to  him  ;  but  they  did  not,  and  thereby  discharged  God 
from  any  further  j)erformance  of  his  promise  ;  and  God,  when  he  had  done 
this,  had  fully  performed  the  covenant  he  made  with  Abraham,  so  far  as 
concerned  his  part,  as  appears  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Joshua,  even  in 
a  time  wlien  a  great  part  of  the  land  was  unconquered  (.Josh.  xxi.  44.),  and 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  56.);  yea,  and  had  it  not  been  that  God  liad  made 
this  covenant,  as  well  upon  consideration  of  Abraham's  faith  &nd  obedience, 
as  upon  condition  of  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity,  the  rebellions 
and  disobedience  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  had  released  God  wholly 
from  the  promise,  and  he  would  not  have  been  unfaithful  if  he  had  utterly 
destroyed  that  people,  and  made  a  full  end  of  them,  and  they  had  never 
entered  into  that  land ;  because  a  failure  of  the  condition  makes  the  obliga- 
tion to  cease;  and  that  this  condition  was  implied  in  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  appears  from  Deut.  vii.  12,  13.  xi.  22,  23.  and  Judg.  ii.  20.  God 
gives  this  reason  why  he  suspended  the  complete  performance  of  his 
promise  :  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  said. 
Because  that  this  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  com- 
manded their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice,  I  also  will  not 
henceforth  drive  out  any  of  the  7iations  which  Joshua  left  when  he  dicd.^ 

18.  The  destruction  of  forty-two  little  children,  by  Elisha, 
whom  they  had  in  sportive  playfulness  called  a  bald  head  (it  is 
said),  was  an  act  of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

It  was  no  such  thing.  The  original  word  in  2  Kings  ii.  23,  94.  D^V-J 
(NfiARiM),  which  in  our  version  is  rendered  little  children,  also  means  young 
persons  who  are  grown  up.  Thus  Isaac  was  called  "*?J  (nakr)  a  lad,  when 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  old  ;  Joseph  when  he  was  thirty ;  and  Rehoboain 
when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  The  town  of  Beth-el  was  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  Ahab's  idolatry  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  men  came 
out  of  that  city  and  insulted  the  prophet,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests  of 
Baal,  exclaiming — Ascend,  too,  thou  bald  head ;  ascend,  too,  thou  bald  head, 
in  allusion  to  Elijah's  ascension  to  heaven ;  of  which  they  had  heard,  but 
which  they  did  not  believe.  Elisha,  it  is  said,  cursed  them ;  but  he  did  not 
this  from  any  petulant  temper  of  his  own.  He  cursed  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  is,  he  declared  in  his  name  and  authority  the  punishment 
which  he  would  inflict  upon  them.  Thus  Elisha  acted  as  a  minister  of  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  by  his  order  and  in  his  name  he 
foretold  the  punishment  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  these  profli- 
gate idolaters.  Had  this  denunciation  proceeded  from  the  angry  resent. 
ment  of  the  prophet  only,  and  not  from  a  divine  impulse,  sue  h  a  signal  event 
as  the  destruction  of  these  pro.'ane  young  men  of  Belh-el  would  not  have 
been  the  immediate  conseqfcnce  of  it. 

19.  It  is  objected  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  TestaAent 
ascribe  to  the  Almighty  human  affections,  passions,  and  actions, 
even  those  of  the  worst  kind. 

But  these  objections  cease,  when  such  passages  are  interpreted^g-ura- 
lively,  as  they  ouglit  to  be,  and  when  all  those  other  passases  of  the  Bible 
are  duly  considered,  which  most  evidently  convey  the  sublinicst  ideas  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  in  condescension  to 
our  hmited  capacities,  and  to  the  imperfections  of  human  creatures  and 
of  human  language,  represent  God  as  having  the  body,  the  passions,  and  the 
infirmities  of  a  man.  Thus,  they  make  mention  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  his 
hands  and  feet,  his  sleeping  and  waking ;  they  ascribe  to  him  fierce  anger 
and  jealousy,  grief  and  repentance,  joy  and  desire.  The  simple  language 
of  the  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  reason  for  its  abounding  with  such 
expressions.  But  that  no  man  inight  be  so  weak  or  so  perverse  as  to  take 
those  expressions  according  to  tlie  letter,  and  entertain  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  his  Maker,  the  same  Scriptures  often  add  to  those  very  descrip- 
tions  something  which  manifestly  shows  us  how  they  are  to  be  understood, 
and  reminds  us  that  if  God  has  a  body,  the  heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the^ 
earth  his  footstool ;  if  he  has  hands,  they  are  hands  which  reach  to  the  endt 
of  the  creation  :  if  he  has  eyes,  the  darkness  to  them  is  no  darkness;  and 
from  them  nothing  is  hidden ;  and  in  other  places  we  are  told  that  he  It 
perfect ;  that  he  is  blessed  or  happy  ;  that  he  is  unchangeable ;  that  he  is 
every  where  present ;  that  he  is  a  spirit ;  that  no  man  hath  seen  him  or  can 
see  him  ;  that  he  is  incomprehensible;  and  that  the  most  exalted  notion 
which  we  can  possibly  frame  of  him,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  truth.*  One 
or  two  examples  will  illu.strate  the  preceding  remarks. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  the  expression  simply  means,  that  he 
does  not  execute  that  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  his  purpose ;  that  he  is 
pleased  to  do  otherwise  than  his  threatenings  seemed  openly  to  express,  on 
account  of  some  tacit  condition  implied  in  them.  .And  this  does  not  dero. 
gate  either  from  the  truth,  or  sincerity,  or  con.stancy,  of  God  in  his  word. 
It  does  not  derogate  from  his  truth,  because  he  speaks  what  he  really  intends, 
unless  something  intervened  to  prevent  the  judgment  threatened,  upon 
wliich  he  resolved  when  he  threatened  to  take  off  and  stop  his  judgments. 
Nor  does  it  derogate  from  his  sincerity,  for  he  has  told  us  that  his  threaten- 
ings have  such  conditions  implied  in  them  : — nor  from  his  constancy  anfl 
immutability,  because  God  does  not  change  his  counsel  and  purpose,  but 
takes  off  tlie  sentence,  which  he  had  passed  with  reserved  conditions. 

'  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  506.  London,  1820. 
»  Ibid.  p.  507.    See  also  Waterland's  Scripture  Vindicated,  on  Ezek.  xiv.  9 
(Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.257— 264.) 
*  Jortin's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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20f  It  has  also  been  oljcctcd,  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastcs 

contains  sonie  jjiiosagcs  which  savour  of  irreligion,  and  others 
wliich  savour  of  iminoruhty. 

l!ul  tiic  p.iMsagi-s,  ihii8cxcc-|iu-(l  ajininsl,  arecithor  innocent  when  rightly 
inlcrprelid  ;  or  I'Ise  Ihfy  express, — nut  lli<;  Konliiiients  ofriiilijiiion,  hut  the 
J'ulne  opini'ins  of  oilieiB,  wlioiii  he  p.TsoiiateH  in  ordi;rto  conliile  Ihmti ; — 
or,  however,  not  hU  dehherate  Hi.'tiliiuents,  but  aiich  hasry  and  wrong 
notions,  as  durini;  the  course,  of  his  inquiry  aflir  htippiness  arose  suoccs- 
sively  in  his  inlud,  and  were  un  mature  voiiHi  leratlon  rejected  by  hiiu,  that 
he  luiKht  fix  at  last  on  the  true  basis, — the  cunclusiun  oj  thcxthule  malUr  ; 
which  is,  u>J't;ur  liuiiaiul  keep  his  cotninuiidnicnts :  fur  Clod  icilt  bring  evert/ 

1         teurJc  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whetlwr  il  be  aoud,  ur  whether 

\       it  be  evil,    (iici-.l.  xii.  13,  14.) 

-  21.  It  has  hkewise  hcen  objected  that  the  Song  of  Solomon, 

and   the  sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  E/.ckiel'd  pro- 
phecy, contain  passages  olfensivo  to  common  decency. 

Out  this  objoclion  will  fall  to  the  pround  by  iuterprctins  those  parts  alle- 
iCorically,  as  almost  all  the  coinnientators,  from  the  earliest  times,  have 
'        unaniinou-'ly  ilunc  :  and,  likewise,  l>y  consiilerin*;  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
I        eastern  nations  made  liiese  phrases  less  ollVnsive  to  tlicni  than  they  ap- 
peared to  us;  as,  nn  the  other  luuxl,  inany  things  which  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  our  view,  would  appear  far  dilferent  in  eastern  climates.     With 
respect  tn  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  remarked.  1.  That 
moatofthe  forms  of  speech,  against  which  exceptions  liave  been  made,  are 
inislranslations,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  original; — and,  2.  A(li;iilling  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks,  it  may  also  be  shown,  that  this  book  abounds 
with  beautiful  poetic  images.    There  is,  therefore,  no  just  exi:eption  to  sup- 
I        posing  it  allegorical,  provided  the  allegory  bo  not  extravagant  and  incon- 
sistent. 

22.  It  is  a.sscrtcd,  thnt  the  imprecations  contained  in  some  of 
the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  book  of  Psalms 
(especially  in  the  fifty-fifth,  si.\ty -ninth,  hundred  and  ninth,  hun- 
dred and  thirty-.seventh,  and  some  other  Psalms),  breathe  a 
spirit  of  malice,  are  highly  inconsistent  with  humanity,  and 
highly  vicious. 

"  It  mu.st  be  confessed  that,  at  first  sight,  they  appear  cruel  and  vindictive, 
irreconcilable  with  tlie  g^'ntle  spirit  of  piety  and  religion  ;  and  some,  un- 
hesitatiimly  ackiiowh'di'in;!  them  to  be  indefensible  on  Christian  principles, 
rest  the  defence  soh-ly  on  their  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation  ;  w!iii;h.  they  say,  did  not  inculcate  thai  cordial  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  and  even  love  of  our  eiicuiies,  which  form  an  cs.sential  and  peculiiU" 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  representation  the  innuirer  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce,  when  he  reflects  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ilo  forcibly 
enjoin  the  duties  of  forgiving  injuries,  Exod.  xii.  49.  xxiii.  4,  5.  Lev.  xix. 
17,  18.  Deut.  xxxii.  35.  Prov.  xi.  17.  xix.  11.  xx.  22.  xxiv.  29.  Zech.  vii.  10.; 
of  doing  good  to  enemies,  Kxod.  xxiii.  4,  5.  I'rov.  xxv.  21.  .Ter.  xxix.  7.  ;  ami 
of  cullivatingmutual  kindness  and  good  will,  Exod.  xxii.  21 — 'M.  Lev.  xi.\. 
17,18.34.  x.xv.3,'i.  Ueul.  X.  19.  Prov.  xv.  17.  xvii.  17.  xviii.  24.  xxvii.  10. 
David,  the  sweet  P.salmist  of  Israel,  extols  and  recommends  benevolence 
and  mercy,  forgiveness  and  kindness  to  enemies,  Psal.  xv.  25.  x.wii.  2.  et 
seq.  xxxiv.  11.  xxxvii.  1,  3.  21.  20.  xxxviii.  12,  13, 14.  xxxix.  1.  xl.  1.  3.  xciv.  1. 
ci.  5.  cix.  4.  5.  cxii.  5.  9.  cxx.  6,  7.  cxxxiii.  1,  2,  3. ;  and  his  own  conduct 
■afforded  a  noble  exemplification  of  these  virtues,  as  will  be  apparent  by  con- 
Biiltine  the  following  passages;  P.sal.  xxxv.  12 — 15.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  e?  scy. 
xxvi.  I.  e' se'j.  2??am.  i.4.  e/ «f'/.  iv.8— 12.  xvi.  7— U.  xix.  21— 23.  It  cannot 
then  be  credited  that  one  so  distinguished  for  tenderness  and  benevolence 
of  heart,  as  well  as  for  pre  eminent  piety,  could  utter  any  thing  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  feelings  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  which  he  both  highly 
recommended,  and  exhibited  in  his  own  pr.iclice.  Independently  of  this  we 
may  rest  assured  that  no  unmerciful  and  revengeful  sentiment  was  ever 
suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  ever  found  entrance  into  a  work  of  inspi- 
ration. 

"  From  these  observations  we  may  with  certainty  infer  that  the  passages 
in  question,  however  they  may  appear,  were  undoubtedly  not  intended  to 
convey  any  hitter  and  unrelenting  malediction.     Nor  will  they  be  deemed 
to  do  8o,  provided  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  bold  phraseology  of  Ori- 
ental poetry,  which  must  generally  be  received  with  considerable  abate- 
ment ;  and  provided  also  tliey  be  understood  with  the  resen-ation,  which 
ought  to  accompany  all  our  wishes  and  addresses  to  the  Deity,  nimely, 
that  he  would  grant  them  only  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  His  will 
and  providence.    If  the  imprecaiive  parts  of  the  book  of  Psalms  be  taken 
I       with  these  limitations,  as  in  reason  they  ought,  they  will  be  found  in  sub- 
\       stance  merely  to  express  a  wish  that  the  wickeil  men  spoken  of  might  re- 
\      ceive  the  just  recompense  of  their  deeds,  an<l  that  the  punishment  they 
".      deserved  might  speedily  overtake  them,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God.  The 
\    impious  anil  transgressors  are  those  alone  upon  whowi  the  Psalmist  inipre- 
.    calos  the  Divine  vengeance;  and  there  is  nothing  of  vindictive  feeling  in 
pniying  for  that  which  he  believed  the  Divine  justice  as  well  as  the  Divine 
prouiise  were  engaged  to  inllirt ;  while  at  the  s^ame  time  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  absolute  perfections  of  the  Supremo  Being  affords  ample 
evidence  that  he  calls  for  this  vengeance  only  so  far  as  niight  be  accordant 
with  the  Divine  attrihiites  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  equity.    A  strong  con- 
firmation of  this  reasoning  is  supplied  by  Psal.  xxviii.  4,  5.  where  he  prjys 
the  Almighty  to  '  ^'r'"  Ihem  according  to  their  deeds,  according   to  the 
wickt^dness  ofthf.ir  endeavours  :  to  ^^-I're  thc7n  after  the  xcork  oflhrir  hands  : 
to  render  Ihem  thtir  desert :'  and  he  immediately  subjoins  as  a  reason  for 
ihc  petition,  and  a  vindication  of  it,  '  decituse  the;/  regard  not  the  irur/cs  of 
.'V  I^ord,  7ior  the  operation  nf  his  hmuls.  he  shall  Ocill)  deslrny  them,  aiid 
not  build  them  up.'     Such  impiecative  addresses  are  in  reality  the  expres- 
I        slon  of  an  earnest  desire  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is 
1        in  heaven,  and  that,  if  it  seemed  good  unto  Him,  He  would  assert  his  own 
honour  as  well  by  the  punishment  of  the  iniquitous  as  by  the  preservation 
of  the  righteous. 

"The  persons  to  whom  the  imprecations  refer,  were  inveterate  adver- 
saries, plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Psalmist,  and  maliciously  intent  upon 
effecting  his  ruin.  To  pray  to  be  rescued  from  their  wicked  devices  was 
clearly  lawful ;  and,  considering  their  nunil)ers  and  persevering  malignity, 
his  escape  might  seem  utterly  impracticable  without  their  entire  overthrow 
or  extirpation  ;  a  prayer  for  their  destruction,  therefore,  was  equivalent  to 
a  prayer  for  his  own  preservation  and  deliverance.  Besides,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  not  only  personal  enemies,  b\U  hostile  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
rebels  to  their  heavenly  King,  and  violators  of  His  commands.  To  desire 
the  punishinent  of  such  characters  arose,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  not 
from  personal  vindictive  feelings,  but  from  a  regard  to  religion,  and  hatred 


of  iniquity  ;  and  was  in  fact  tantamount  to  desiring  the  Almighty  to  vindi- 
cate His  glory  by  inllicting  the  chasiiseuienis,  wliicli  they  deKCrved,  and 
which  he  has  deiioimceri  against  the  (iroud  contemners  ol  His  laws. 

'•  By  many  writerj*  the  passages  objected  to  are  explained  as  predictions : 
and  this  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Hebrew  idiom  ;  wmcii  admits,  under 
some  circuiiislaiice.s,  the  use  of  the  imperative  lor  the  fuiure,  as  PsaL 
xxxvii.  27.  Gen.  XX.  7.  xlii.  18.  xlv.  8.  Prov.  iii.  4.  iv.  4. ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Tniperativc  mood,  when  declaring  fuiure  events,  is  not  unusual 
with  the  sacred  writers,  as  in  Isn.  vi.  10.  viii.  9,  10.  ix.  3.  xvii.  1.  xxix.  9. 
.ler.  i.  10.  Ezek.  xliii.  3  In  .some  instances,  a  prayer  or  wish  lor  the  punish- 
incnt  of  sinners  may  be  nearly  equivalent  to  a  prediction,  inasmuch  an  it 
is  t'ounded  on  the  belief,  and  meant  to  imply,  that,  according  to  God's  moral 
government  of  the  world,  punislimenl  most  certainly  uwaiis  them.  Some 
of  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms  may,  then,  be  undi-ritixjil  as  declarative 
of  the  iust  judgments  of  God,  which  would  ini'Vilably  fall  upon  the  iuj- 
pious;  but  in  others,  and  perhaps  most  of  ihem,  both  the  natural  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences,  and  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the  expressions, 
require  them  to  be  taken  inanin)/»reca<ireae/ike.  To  explain  Ihem  in  any 
other  sense  is  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of  graiiinialical  interpretation  ; 
yet  even  in  thlslighl,  considered  as  imprecations,  they  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  wish  that  the  impious  may  be  dealt  willi  according  to  the  eternal  and 
unalterable  laws  of  Divine  justice,  that  they  may  openly  and  before  the 
world  receive  flic  penalties  of  crime,  provided  il  be  the  will  of  God  ;  wliich 
surely  is  neither  an  unnatural  nor  unreasonable  wi.sh  in  lho.se,  who  an.x- 
iouslyseek  the  pimistiment  of  vice,  and  the  maintenance  of  true  religion 
and  virtue.  In  the  Psalmist,  moreover,  it  is  a  wish  not  proceeding  from  a 
desire  to  gratify  a  personal  vindictive  tiding,  but  partly  from  a  detire  of 
self-preservation,  and  partly  from  anxiety  to  see  the  wor.-ship  and  glory  of 
God  triiiiophaiil  over  all  enemies.  Imprecations,  iherefore,  made  with  the 
limilalions.  and  originating  in  the  motives  just  mentioned,  so  far  Iroui  being 
liable  to  the  charge  of  maliciousness  and  revenge,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  purest  spirit  of  religion,  and  with  the  exercise  of  the  mutit  extensivu 
charity."* 

Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecations  which  appear  in  our  common 
English  version  of  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 26.,  there  is  not  one  authorized  by  ihe 
original.  The  Hebrew  texts  express  no  kind  of  wish,  but  are  only  so 
many  denunciations  of  the  displeasure  of  God  apain.st  those  who  either 
were  or  should  be  guilty  of  the  sins  therein  mentioned,  and  of  the  judg- 
ments which  they  must  expect  to  be  inllicted  upon  iliem,  unless  prevented 
by  a  timely  and  sincere  repentance.  And  agreeably  to  this  view,  the 
sacred  text  should  have  been  rendered  "cursed  they,"  or,  "cursed  ore 
they,"  and  not  "  cursed  6e  they,"  in  the  sense  o(  Let' them  be  cursed;  the 
word  be,  though  inserted  in  our  translation,  liaving  uothiiij;  answerable  to 
it  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  same  idiom,  which  appears  in  the  prophetic  writings  and 
Psalms,  is  also  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  l-l. 

The  former  passage  runs  thus: — If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus, 
let  him  be  iinalhema  maranatha.  From  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  we  find  that  the  Jews, 
who  pretended  to  be  under  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  God,  called  Jesus 
Christ  xvxiifici  or  accursed,  that  is,  a  person  devoted  to  destruction.  In 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  Saint  Paul  retorts  the  whole  upon  themselves,  and  says.  If 
ant/ man  lore  not  the  Lord  Jtsiis,  let  hlm  be  (that  i.s.  he  icill  ite)  accursed ; 
the  Lord  u>ill  come.  This  is  not  said  in  the  way  of  imprecation,  but  as  a 
prediction  of  what  would  certainly  come  upon  the  Jews  if  they  did  not 
repent;  and  of  what  actually  came  upon  them,  because  they  did  not  re- 
pent, but  continued  to  hale  .ind  execrate  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  a  preiliclion  of  what  still  lies  upon  them  because  they  continue  to  hale 
and  execrate  the  Redeemer. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  we  read  Alexander  the  coppersmjih  did  me  much  evil ; 
the  Lord  reteard  him  according  to  his  icorks  ;  which  has  the  appearance 
of  an  imprecation.  But  instead  of  a-;ije>i  may  llie  Lord  retcard,  «n--.!»,<rii 
trill  retcard  is  tlie  reading  of  the  Coilices  .Mcxandriniis  and  Ephreini 
(which  are  of  the  best  authority),  the  Codices  CI.-iTomonlanus,  San  Germa- 
nensis,  Augicnsis,  also  of  those  numbered  by  GViesbach,  6.  17.  31.  37.  C7**. 
71.  73.  80.  and  of  the  MS.  by  Matthrei  noted  with  the  letter  f. ; — of  the  Cop- 
tic, Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions — and  of  Chrysosioin,  Ttieodoret,  Eulo- 
gius  as  cited  by  Photius,  Johannes  Damascenus,  Oecumeniiis,  Augustine, 
and  others  among  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  T)\e  reading  of 
»n-oJ.u(rsi  makes  the  sentence  declaratory, — The  Lord  yru,i.KEWAKD  him 
according  lo  his  tcorks ;  and  as  it  is  supported  by  such  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, Griesbach  has  inserteiyt  in  his  inner  margin,  as  being  nearly  equal, 
if  not  preferable,  to  the  common  reading.  An  additional  proof  that  this  is 
the  prelerable  lection  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  intrepid  apo.stle.  Saint  Paul;  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
verse,  when  speaking  of  his  being  deserted  by  eveiy  one,  when  (during 
his  second  imprisonment  at  Home)  he  was  first  summoned  to  vindicate 
himself  b^^forc  Ihe  s.inguinary  emperor  Nero,  says,  Let  it  not  be  placed 
to  their  charge,  that  is.  Let  them  not  have  to  reckon  for  it  with  the  Supreme 
Judge,  at  the  great  day.  This  passage  furnishes  an  additional  example  of 
canon  9.,  concerning  various  readings,  which  is  given  in  p.  291.  supra. 

23.  The  preceding  examples,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  So  pure,  indeed,  is  the  morality 
of  the  Now  Testament,  that  the  advocates  of  infidelity  can  find 
no  other  fault  with  it,  than  thi.s, — that  it  carries  the  principle  of 
forbearance  too  far,  because,  among  other  things,  it  inculcates 
the  love  of  our  enemies.  Notwithstanding  this  involuntary  tes- 
timony to  its  inimitable  excellence,  two  passages  have  been 
singled  out,  as  inculcating  immorality,  viz.  Luke  xvL  8.  and  1 
Cor.  ix.  5. 

(1.)  In  Luke  xvi.  8.  we  read,  that  TVie  lord  commended  the  iiniusl  steaard 
(who  in  the  parable  had  been  represented  as  having  defrauded  his  master), 
because  he  had  done  ttisely ;  and  hence  Jesus  Christ  has  been  unjustly 
chargcdwith  countenancing  dishonesty.  The  wholeof  the  context,  however, 
shows,  that  it  was  the  master  or  lord  of  Ihe  steward,  and  not  Christ,  who 
is  represented  as  commending  his  conduct,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  his 
master's  so  commending  him.  t^at  Jesus  made  the  reflection  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  uorld  are  in  iheir  generation  triscr  than  the  children  of  light. 
The  parable  in  questioiT  is  to  be  interpreted  solfly  in  reference  to  the 
principal  idea  contained  in  it ;  and  that  idea  is,  from  (he  conduct  of  a 
worldly  minded  man,  to  enforce  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
necessity  of  their  being  at  least  as  assiduous  in  pursuing  the  bii.sines8  of 


•  For  the  preceding  observations  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  Rer 
George  Holden :  they  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Christian 
Expositor." 
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the  next  world,— the  salvation  of  their  souls, — as  worldly  minded  men  are 
in  llieir  iiiana;;ouieiit  of  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

(2.)  The  inierrog.itory  (l  Cor.  ix.  5.)  has  been  distort'>d  into  a  charge  of 
cdultery  against  tiie  aposi.le  Paul.  It  would  be  a  sufticient  reply  to  this 
falsehood,  to  .xlate  thai  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  senlimcnis  coiripletely 
rtisproves  it.  The  purest  henevoleni^e,  the  severest  rcproofsof  allsin,  and 
th<!  most  exemplary  discharge  of  all  the  civil,  social,  and  relative  duties 
jiervade  all  his  ju.stly  admired  epistles.  Let  us,  however,  briefly  consider 
this  passage.  Ii  is  suliicieiilly  evident  from  tlie  context,  tliat  at  Corinlh 
there  were  false  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  questioned  Paul's  apostle- 
ehip;  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  conduct  himself  in  Ihe  most  circumspect 
manner,  in  order  that  tliey  might  not  find  any  occasion  against  him.  Having 
vindicated  hi.^  apostolic  character  and  mission,  and  proved  his  right  to 
have  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  him,  if  he  had  demanded  them  of 
tliose  among  wliom  he  ha<t  laboured  gratuitously,  he  sa^s, — Have  we  not 
power  (^authority  or  ri^/tl)  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  xcell  as  other 
apostles,  and  as  the  Ijrethren  nf  the  Lord  and  Cephas'!  What  is  there  in 
tills  pat-sage,  wliich  can  be  construed  into  a  suliicient  proof  of  adultery  in 
an  English  court  of  law? — When  tlic  apostle  speal<s  of  his  right  to  talce 
witli  him  a  sister,  a  wife,  he  means,  first,  that  lie  and  all  other  aposlles, 
and,  consequently,  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  had  a  hight  to  marry  ;  for 
n  appears  tliat  James  and  Jude,  who  were  the  brethren  orAinsmen  of  the 
Lord,  were  married:  and  we  have  infallible  evidence  that  Peter  (surnamed 
Ceplias)  was  a  married  man,  not  only  from  this  verse,  but  also  from  Matt, 
viii.  14.  where  his  mother-in-law  is  mentioned  as  being  cured  by  Jesus 
Christ  of  a  fever.  And,  secondly,  we  find  that  their  wives  were  persons 
of  the  same  faith  ;  for  less  can  never  be  implied  in  the  word  sister-  It  is 
further  wortliy  of  notice  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  particularly  re- 
marked that  the  apostles  carried  their  icives  about  with  them,  "not  as 
wives  but  as  sisters,  that  they  might  minister  to  those  who  were  mis- 
tresses of  families ;  that  so  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  might,  without  re- 
prehension or  evil  suspicion,  enter  the  apartments  of  the  women."  And 
in  giving  his  finished  picture  of  a  perfect  Christian,  lie  says, — "E<rcr<£i 

%xi    TTivii,   XXI    TAMEI EIKONAS    f%£i   tou;    AriOi;TOAOri.'— f/e  eats 

and  drinks  and  marries.  . .  .having  the  apostles  for  his  example  I"' 


SECTION  VI. 

APPARENT   CONTRADICTIONS    BETWEEN    THE    SACRED    WRITERS. 

There  are  some  facts  recorded  in  one  part  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  which  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  these  apparent 
contradictions  are  to  be  found  between  different  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  also  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

1.  I?i  the  Old  Testament  the  foUoiving  passages  are  objected 
to  as  contradictory. 

1.  Gen.  i.  and  Gen.  ii.  have  been  affirmed  to  contradict  each 
other. 

They  are  perfectly  consistent.  In  the  first  chapter,  Moses  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  rchole  creation  in  six  days  ;  and  then,  carrying  on  his  his- 
tory, he  proceeds  to  describe  particularly  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
In  Gon.  ii.  3.  it  is  said,  that  God  had  rested  froin  all  his  works  which  he  had 
created  and  made  ;  that  is,  he  ceased  to  malte  any  more  creatures ;  con- 
sequently, Adam  was  not  made  after  this. 

,«l,^^^»l'i?f:.„i"/fnwv^    is  said  to  be    \     Gen.  vii.  17.    The  flood  icas 
rain  ioas  Upon  trie  earth  lortv  >       *    ..  ^  i  ».    w    *     i  .»/  ,1. 

days  and  forty  nights.  S  "■""'^"^'^'l  "^  (  fo"y  days  upon  the  earth. 

The  words  "  and  forty  nights,"  in  Gen.  vii.  17.  are  lost  from  the  Hebrew 
copies,  but  they  are  found  in  tlie  Septuagint  Greek  version,  and  also  in 
many  M3S.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  JThey  ought  to  be  restored  to 
the  text,  which  will  read  as  follows,  in  perfect  unison  with  Gen.  vii.  12. — 
The  flood  was  forty  days  and  forty  nights  upon  the  earth. 

(     Gen.  viii.  3.     The  waters 

3.  Gen.  vii.  24.  And  the  wo-  "i  .  -j  .„  j,  returned  from  off  the  earth 
ters  prevailed  xtpon  the  earth  >  -nntradicted  by  i  coJ^<^w^^a//l/ ;  arid  after  the 
an  hundred  and  fifty  days.    )  ^"■'^  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 

l^days,  the  waters  were  abated. 

Gen.  viii.  3.  ought  to  be  rendered : — The  waters  continually  subsided 
from  off  the  earth ;  and  at  the  end  of  ihe  hundred  and  fifty  days,  the 
waters  were  much  abated.  This  rendering  (which  Dr.  Boothroyd  has 
adopted  in  his  nevy  version  of  the  Bible)  completely  removes  the  alleged 
contradiction. 

4.  Gen.  viii.  4,  5.  are  affirmed  to  be  repugnant. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  them  thus,  which  obviates  that  repugnancy  : — 
The  waters  vpore  much  abated,  so  that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  nonth.  the  ark  rested  upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  Ara- 
rat. Aiid  the  xcaters  xcere  continually  decreasing  until  the  tenth  month ; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  the  tops  of  ihe  mountains  were 
visible. 

6.  Gen.  vi.  19.  vii.  2,  3.  8,  9.  and  15,  and  viii.  20.  are  charged 
with  being  direct  contradictions.  A  little  attention  to  the  context 
and  connection  of  the  passages  in  question  will  show  their  per- 
fect consistency. 

In  Gen.  vi.  19—21.  general  orders  are  given  lo  Noah  to  take  into  the  ark 
•with  him  animals  of  every  kinti,  pairs  of  each.  In  Gen.  vii.  2.  the  number 
of  pairs  is  staled,  viz.  seve^i  pairs  of  clean  beasts,  and  two  pairs  of  beasts 
that  are  not  clean;  and  (verse  3.)  o/  the  fowls  of  the  air  that  are  clean, 
6evenpairs,  the  male  and  the  female,  and  of  fowls  that  are  not  clean,  tico 

1  Clementis  Alexandrini  Stroniata,  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in 
his  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  ix.  5.— Clement  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
Greek  Christian  writers  in  the  close  of  the  second  century.  His  Stromata 
were  vrritten  a.  d.  193. 


pairs,  the  male  and  his  female.^  In  vii.  8,  9.  and  15.  Ihe  historian,  relating 
what  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  says  generally,  that 
pairs  went  with  Noah  into  the  ark;  and  in  viii.  20.  it  is  slated,  also,  in 
general  terms,  that  he  offered  sacrifices  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every 
clean  fowl.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  these  seve- 
ral nuuibors.  As  aiiimals  were  not  used  fur  fnod  before  the  Deluge,  it  is 
probable  that  the  distinction  of  beasts  and  fowls  into  clean  and  unclean 
was  made  with  respect  to  sacrifices ;  the  former  being  oflfered  while  tho 
latter  were  not. 

6.  On  the  alleged  contradiction  between  Gen.  xv.  13.  Exod. 
xii.  40,  41.  and  Acts  vii.  6.  see  p.  405.  snpra. 


7.  Gen.  xxii.  1.  It  came  to)  jprarentlv  ^  James  i.  13.  God  cannot  bo 
pass  after  these  things,  that  >  coutradicts  j  leniptcd  with  evil,  neither 
God  did  tempt  Abraha?n.       )  (  teinpteth  He  any  man. 

Temptation  signifies  nothing  more  tlian  trial ;  any  opposition  or  difficulty 
tliat  may  exercise  our  virtues,  and  make  them  known.  In  this  sense  God 
may  be  said  to  tempt  men,  that  is,  he  tries  and  proves  them,  and  thus  he 
tempted  Abraham.  Sometimes  temptation  means  dangerous  trials  and 
enticements  to  sin,  under  which  we  are  more  likely  to  sink,  than  to  over. 
coine  them.  In  this  sense  God  tcmpleth  not  any  rnun;  nor,  if  we  resist 
them,  will  He  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able.  (1  Cor.  x.  IS.; 

8.  From  Gen.  xxxi.  38.  and  41.  compared  with  Gen.  xxxiv. 
it  has  been  asserted  that  Dinah  was  only  six  years  of  age  (in- 
stead of  sixteen),  when  she  was  forcibly  defiled  by  Shcchem ; 
and  hence  it  is  insinuated  that  the  narrative  is  so  contradictory 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit. 

This  pretended  difficulty,  concerning  the  age  of  Dinah,  originated  in  the 
supposition  that  that  disastrous  circumstance  took  place  in  the  very  same 
year  when  Jacob  returned  into  Palestine.  So  far,  however,  is  the  book  ol 
Genesis  from  dating  it  in  that  year,  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  we  learn  from  it, 
that  Jacob  resided  in  that  country  a  long  time.  (Compare  Gen.  xxxiii.  11. 
18.  xxxiv.  1.  30.  and  xxxv.  1.  2S,  29.)  The  best  chroiiologists  compute  that 
the  patriarch's  residence,  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Shechem,  was  about  fen 
years  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  affords 
any  ground  of  contradiction  of  difficulty  against  tliis  coniputation.  Dinah, 
therefore,  was  about  sixteen,  or  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  years  of 
age ;  and  her  brothers  Simeon  and  Levi,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
(instead  of  twelve,  as  the  opposers  of  Ihe  Bible  falsely  assert),  when  the 
disastrous  ocaurrence  at  Shcchem  obliged  Jacob  to  quit  that  district  or 
canton,  and  go  to  Bethel,  whence  he  repaired  lo  Mamre  to  his  father  Isaac. 
It  is  true,  that  Isaac's  death,  which  is  recorded  at  the  close  of  Gen.  xxxv. 
was  subsequent  to  Joseph's  departure  into  Egypt,  though  the  latter  is  not 
related  until  the  thirty-seventh  chapter;  but  that  patriarch's  decease  was 
noticed  in  this  place  by  anticipation,  in  order  that  the  liislory  of  .foseph 
might  not  be  interrupted.  This  mode  of  narrating  facts,  it  is  well  known, 
is  pursued  by  all  historians  who  do  not  wish  to  be  mere  annalists,  and  by 
no  means  affects  the  date  of  the  account  of  Dinah,  which  took  place  pre- 
viously to  Isaac's  death,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  Joseph.  'J^he  days  of  Isaac 
ipere  a  hundred  and  fourscore  years  ;  he  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  old  when  Dinah  was  violated,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt. 

9.  The  land  of  Rameses,  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11.  means,  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  not  the  capital  of  that  district ;  it  was  probably  so 
called  in  the  time  of  Moses,  from  the  city  of  Rameses,  which  the 
Israelites  had  built  for  Pharaoh.  The  Hebrew  historian  used  an 
appellation  well  known  to  them.  There  is  no  improbability  or 
contradiction  whatever  between  Gen.  xlvii.  11.  and  Exod.  i.  11. 

10.  Gen.  xlviii.  8.  and  10.  In  the  first  of  these  verses  it  is 
said,  that  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  his 
eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see. 

The  meaning  is,  not  that  he  could  not  see  at  all,  but  only  that  he  could 
not  plainly  and  distinctly  see  the  objects  which  were  before  him.  There- 
fore, though  he  beheld  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  yet  he  cnuM  not  dislinguiah 
them,  until  they  were  brought  nigh  to  him.  The  declaration  of  Jacob  lo 
Joseph,  in  xlviii.  22.  is  not  prophetic  of  the  future,  as  a  scoffing  writer  of 
the  present  day  has  asserted.  From  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  we  learn,  that  Jacob 
bought  a  piece  of  land  from  Ilanior  at  Shechem  ;  to  which  he  doubtless 
alludes  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  I  have  given  to  thee  one  portion  above  tliy  breth- 
ren, iphich  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amoritc  leith  my  sword  and  with 
my  bow.  It  should  seem  that  this  spot  had  afterwards  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  Amorite  family  or  tribe,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Shechemiles, 
and  that  Jacob  had  retaken  it  from  them  by  force  of  arms,  though  this 
transaction  is  nowhere  else  mentioned. 

11.  Reuel  in  Exod.  ii.  18.  is  the  same  as  Raguel  in  Num. 
X.  29. 

The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  both  places ;  consequently  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. The  reason  of  the  seeming  diflTerence  is,  that  the  J?  (oin  or  &in)' 
in  7i<1J,''1?  is  sometimes  used  merely  as  a  vowel,  and  sometimes  as  g,  ng, 
and  gn ;  and  this  is  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  the  sound,  which 
scarcely  any  European  organs  can  enunciate.  As  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs,  it  strongly  resembles  the  first  effort  made  in  the  tliroat  by  gargling. 
Raguel  is  the  worst  method  of  pronouncing  this  word ;  Re-u-el,  the  first 
syllable  being  strongly  accented,  is  nearer  to  the  true  sound.  On  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  places  where  these  relations  of  Moses  are  mentioned,  it 
is  evident  that  Be-u-cl  or  Raguel  was  the  father  of  Jethro,  whose  daughter 
Zipporah  Moses  married  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  Hobab  was  the  son 
of  Jethro  who  accompanied  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness.  (Com- 
pare Exod.  iii.  1.  iv.  18.  and  Num.  x.  29.)  No  solid  objection  can  be  made 
asfainst  this  explanation  from  Reuel  being  called  "  their  father"  (Exod.  ii. 
18.),  as  this  appellation  frequently  denotes  any  remote  ancestor.'  Aged 
men,  uncles,  and  grandfathers  are  in  the  Scriptures  sometimes  called 
fathers.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxi.  43.  Laban  calls  his  |-ro7irfchildren  his  child- 
ren, and  considers  himself  as  their  father,  and  in  2  Kings  xiv.  3.  David 
is  called  the  father  of  Amaziah,  though  he  was  his  remote  ancestor. 

»  The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  thfl 
Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions.  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
imperfect — Of  fowls  of  the  air  also  by  serins,  the  male  and  the  female. 
Bishop  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

"  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Boothroyd  on  Exod.  ii.  18. 
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OF  SCRIPTURE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRADICTORY. 


415 


U  mid  to 
coDtmlict 


Gxod.  iii.  4.    And  tphcn  the 
Lord  saw  that  he  lurncdaside 
j  to  see,  God  called  unto  him 
\^out  of  the  midst  i}f  the  bush. 


12.  ExoiJ.  iii.  2.  And  the 
angel  oj'  the  lAina  ajipeared 
unto  him  (Moses)  in  a  Jlume 
of  fire  out  of  the  midst  iif  a 
bush.  ^ 

In  these  two  ver.ses  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever.  On  the  siilyoct 
of  this  anil  other  divine  appenraiices  n-latcd  in  the  Old  Testament  (which 
both  Jews  atul  ChriHli.iiis  believe,  on  tlie  solid  evidence  of  facts,  Ihoujjh 
intidels,  unaijle  to  refute  them,  dismi.ss  them  with  scoiniifr),  the  sohd  and 
liiconiestahle  solnlion  is  laid  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  iierfectly  undiT- 
stood  the  whole  allair  of  divine  appearances,  in  John  v.  37.  And  the  J-'alhrr 
himself  which  hath  sent  me  hath  borne  witness  of  ine.  Ye  have  neither 
heard  his  voire  at  any  lime,  nor  seen  his  shape.  (John  i.  18.)  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  lime.  He  is  the  invisible  Ood,  whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  se«.  It  is  ofVcn  said,  that  the  Ixird,  the  Most  High  Ood, 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses  and  to  the  prophets,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Jews  :  but,  according  to  Jesus  Christ's  rule,  the  appearance,  form,  or 
shape  which  they  saw,  was  not  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  God  himself; 
for  never,  at  any  time,  ilid  they  see  his  shape.  Again,  it  is  oAen  said,  that 
the  Most  IliKh  (;od  spake  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses,  and  to  the  prophels ; 
out  our  Lord  afhnii.s,  that  they  never  heard  his  voice  at  any  lime.  How 
Khali  wo  reconcile  lliis  seeming  inconsistency  J  The  true  solution,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  is  this  :— That  the  Lord  God  never  spake  or  appeared 
in  person,  but  always  by  a  jiroxy,  nuncius,  or  messenger,  who  represented 
him  and  spake  in  Ins  name  and  authority.  It  was  this  messenger  of  Jeho- 
vah (or  angel  of  Jehovah),  who  appeared  unto  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  2.),  and  who 
is  called,  in  verse  4.  Jghovaii  or  Lord  (whence  it  is  evident  timt  he  was  no 
created  human  being) ;  and  wlio  spake  lo  Moses,  in  verse  5.  saying.  Draw 
not  nigh  hither,  ffc.  I  am  the  God  of  'Abraham  (ver.  0.),  and  1  am  that  1 
AM.  (ver.  14.)  All  which  words  were  pronounced  by  an  angel,  but  are 
true,  not  of  the  angel,  but  of  God,  whom  he  represented.  So  a  herald 
roads  a  proclamation  in  the  king's  name  and  words,  as  if  the  king  himself 
Were  speaking.  The  word  Anoel,  both  in  the  Greek  language  ami  in  the 
Hebrew,  sigmties  a  messenger  or  nuncius,  an  ambassador ;  one  who  acts 
and  speaks,  not  in  his  own  name  or  behalf,  but  in  the  name,  person,  and 
behalf  of  him  who  sends  him.  Thus  the  word  is  frequently  rendered  in 
our  aulhorized  translation  ;  and  if  it  had  always  been  rendered  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  case  would  have 
been  very  plain.  But  aiigel,  being  a  Greek  word,  which  the  Knglish  reader 
does  not  understand,  throws  some  obscurity  upon  such  passages. • 

13.  Exod.  viL  19 — 21.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Exod. 
vii.  22. 

Both  are  reconciled  by  comparing  verse  24.  The  Egyptians  digged 
round  about  the  river  for  water  to  drink :  and  it  seems  that  the  water  thus 
obtained  was  not  bloody  like  that  in  the  river ;  on  this  water,  therefore, 
the  magicians  might  operate.  Again,  though  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
turn  into  blood,  not  only  the  waters  of  the  river  Nile,  but  also  those  of 
their  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  pools;  yet  it  seems  evident  fromver.se 
H).  tliat  he  did  not  proceed  thus  far,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  for  it  is 
there  stated,  that  only  the  waters  of  the  river  were  turned  into  blood. 
Afterwards,  doubtless,  the  plague  became  general.  At  the  commencement, 
therefore,  of  this  plague,  the  magicians  might  obtain  other  water,  to  imitalc 
the  miracle  ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them,  by  juggling  trkks,  to 
impart  to  it  a  bloody  appearance,  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  bad  taste.  On  either 
of  these  grounds  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  Mosaic  account. 


14.  Exod.  ix.  C.     All  the 


f     Exod.  ix-  20.  He  thatfcareth 


CATTLE  OP  Eovpr  DiEo  ;  but        i.  «.d  10  f  f  "^'^  f  ";%f  "'^'^  1""""^ 

of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  \     contradict       "'^'"'iTf.tJ^l'"/''"^  T,,' 

I^nel  died  mo/  nne.  "^  -  •  -  •  •  HIS  CATTLE/e«  tnlo  the 


{_  houses. 


Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  universal  terms  are  used  in  all 
languages  in  a  limited  sense  ;  so  that  the  word  all,  in  verse  6.  means,  that 
all  the  cattle  that  did  die  belonged  to  the  Egyptians,  and  died  in  the  field, 
while  those  in  the  houses  escaped  ;  or  else  that  a  great  many  of  all  sorts  of 
cattle  died ;  or,  if  we  imderstand  that  all  the  cattle  of  the  Egypiians  perished, 
as  asserted  in  ix.  6.,  what  was  there  to  hinder  them  from  obtaining  oihers 
from  the  Israelites,  not  one  of  whose  cattle  died  in  the  land  of  Goshen  1 
This  justifies  the  supposition  that  there  was  some  respite  or  interval  be- 
tween the  several  plugue.s. 

1.5.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  Exod.  xx.  11.  and  Deut.  v.  15. 
(both  which  passages  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath)  are 
Ht  variance;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Moses  could  not 
be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

But  the  enforcement  of  the  same  precept  by  two  different  motives  does 
not  constitute  two  discordant  precepts ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  pas- 
sage in  question.  In  Exod.  xx.  11.  Sloses  urges  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath, by  a  motive  taken  from  the  creation  ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  another 
derived  from  their  exode  or  departure  from  bondage  in  EgyiH. 

16.  Exod.  xxxiii.  11.  The)  -„oxrenllv  S  ^"''"  '■  '^-  '  •'"hn.  iv.  12. 
Lord  spake  unlo  Moses  face }  coniradict«  )  ^°  »"<"»  hath  seen  God  at 
to  face.  )  ( any  time. 

The  Almighty  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  Mose^and  Jacob  to  have 
•een  him.  (Gen.  xxxii.30.)  But  this  only  signifies  that  God  revealed  him- 
eelf  to  them  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  to  others ;  for  God  is  a 
^irit  whom  no  one  hath  seen  or  can  see  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  that  is,  as  he  is 
In  heaven.  And  when  Moses  besought  this  favour  of  God,  he  refused  him, 
Baying,  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live. 
CExod.  xxxiii.  20.)  The  apostle  John,  might,  therefore,  say,  that  no  man 
halh  seen  God  at  any  lime.  The  ancient  Christian  writers  (who  certainly 
were  more  likely  to  understand  the  subject  than  we  are)  were  generally 
agreed,  that  the  person  who  appeared  to  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the 
Prophets,  was  the  Word  of  God,  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ. 

17.  In  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 7.  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from 
slaughtering  any  clean  animal,  which  they  were  permitted  to  6at, 
in  any  other  place  except  upon  the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, whither  they  were  to  bring  it,  and  to  immolate  it.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  prohibition  in  verse  7.  is,  that  they  should 
no  longer  offer  sacrifice  unto  idols.  *But  in  Deut.  xii.  15.  20 — 


«  Dr.  J.  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity  ch.  iv. 
Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  66.) 
Vol.  L  3  1 


(Bp.  Watson's 


22.  the  Israelites,  just  before  they  entered  Palestine,  were  per- 
mitted to  slaughter  oxen,  sheep,  or  other  clean  animals  at  plea- 
sure, in  any  part  of  the  country,  provided  they  did  not  regard 
them  as  sacrifices,  and  abstained  from  their  blood,  which  the 
heathens,  in  their  sacrifices,  were  accustomed  to  drink. 

Between  these  two  passages  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction;  but  it 
may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  ihe  laws  of  Moses 
were  necessarily  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  and  (hat 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  absolutely  unaUernble.  The  law  in  ipiestion 
might  be  observed  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  Israelites  kept  near 
together,  and,  from  their  poverty,  ate  but  liulc  animal  food  ;  but  in  Pales- 
tine, and  when  their  circumstances  were  improved,  it  would  liave  been  an 
intolerable  grievance,  for  many  of  them  lived  at  the  distance  of  several 
days'  journey  from  the  sanctuary,  at  which  alone  offerimjH  could  be  made ; 
and  they  must,  consequently,  either  have  altogether  deiiii.'d  themselves  the 
use  of  the  llesh  of  oxen,  sheen,  and  goats,  or  else  have  travelled  long  jour- 
neys to  present  them  at  the  altar  before  they  could  taste  it.  But,  in  fact, 
Moses  himself  shows  that  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 7.  was  a  temporary  law  intended  only 
for  Ihi  ir  situation  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  phrase  "  without  or  within  tlia 
camp."  And  in  thi;  law  last  promulgated  (Ucut.  xii.  15.  2()— 22.),  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  llieir  pilgrimage,  just  before  their  entrance  into  Palestine, 
he  explicitly  declares  it  repealed,  as  soon  js  they  should  abide  there,  per- 
mitting them  to  kill  and  eat  the  flesh  of  oxen,  sheei),  Ac.  any  where,  as 
already  noticeil.  He  tells  them,  that  they  might  then  oat  them  even  a«  the 
hart  and  the  roe,  that  is,  with  as  full  liberty,  and  likewise  without  the  small- 
est idea  of  offering  them  ;  for  the  hart  and  the  roc  were  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar.* 

18.  The  promulgation  of  the  Levitical  law  is  said  (Lev.  i.  1.) 
to  have  been  made  from  the  tabernacle,  and  in  Lev.  xxvii.  34. 
we  read,  These  are  the  commandments  which  the  Lord  com' 
tiutnded  Moses  in  Mount  Siwai. 

But  there  is  no  real  contradiction  here.  The  ITebrew  preposition  3 
(beth)  signifies  jicar  as  well  as  in;  the  moaning,  therefore,  is,  tnat  these 
were  added  to  the  foregoing  comiiiandmenls,  before  tlie  Israelites  removed 
from  the  wililerness  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  while  they  were  near  Mount  Sinai. 
And  if  the  gbjector  had  distinguished  the  time  and  place  when  the  Levi- 
tical law  was  given,  from  the  time  when  the  moral  law  was  promulgated, 
he  would  not  have  asserted  the  existence  of  a  contrailiclion.  The  latter  was 
given  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  third  month  of  ihc  first  year  after  the  departure 
of  the  I.sraelites  from  Egypt.  (Exod.  xix.  xx.)  The  tabernacle  was  raised 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  after  their  departure  ; 
on  which  occasion  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  set  apart  to  the  sacerdotal 
office.  (Exod.  xl.  2.  17 — 32.)  To  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  this  conse- 
cration, the  chief  part  of  Leviticus  belonj^s  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  book  begins,  it  is  plainly  a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  Indeed,  the 
whole  is  but  one  law,  though  divided  from  a  very  ancient  period  into  five 
portions. 

19.  Num.  iv.  3. /Vow  TmiiTY  )  jnnarentlT  ^  19.  Num.  viii.  24.  froOTTWEN- 
years  old  and  upwards  even  >  .o?i„jl.^  \  ty  and  five  years  old  and  up- 
tintil  fifty  years  old.  )  (  wardt,  they  shall  go,  ^-c. 

These  texts  may  be  reconciled  in  two  ways,  either  by  recollecting  that 
the  Levites  were  obliged  to  spend  five  years  in  learning  the  duties  of  their 
ministry,  before  they  were  admitted  to  olhciatc  ;oi  that  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
their  consecration  began  at  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their  age,  but  after- 
wards, during  the  time  of  David,  at  their  twentieth  year. 

no  -Kj ,:,.  o-  /-v ,  ii,„  1  r      Num.    xiv.   45.     Then  tlia 

A^i.?^^.l«)/wi,/  „.,^  '••»'<"»  Amalekitcs  came  down,  and 
Amalekites  dtceUed in  the  val-  ^  ^^i^i,,    <  „,g  Canaanites  which  dwelt  lo 

''^^■>  J  U'lat  hill. 

The  twenty-fifth  verse  should  be  read  without  a  parenthesis,  and  in  the 
present  tense  dwell.  The  meaning  simply  is,  that  they  at  present  lie  in 
wait  for  you,  at  the  bottom  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  God,  having 
consented  not  to  destroy  the  people,  suddenly  gave  them  notice  of  their 
danger  from  the  neighbouring  people,  who  were  lying  in  wait  to  give  them 
battle.  The  Israelites  presumed  (verse  44.)  to  go  up  into  the  hill-lop  ;  whence 
they  were  driven  and  discomfited  by  the  Amalekiles  and  Canaaiiitcs,  who 
had  posted  themselves  there-  A  detachment  of  the  Amalekites,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  opposite  foot  of  the  hill,  might  easily  ascend  to  succour 
their  Canaanitish  allies. 

21.  Num.  xxi.  2,  3.  is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  understand  the  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites,  ami  their  cities  as  limited  to  those  which  they  then  took; 
for  Joshua  afterwards  took  tlie  king  of  Arad.  (Josh.  xii.  14.)  See  also  Judg. 
i.  16,  17. 

22.  In  1  Cor.  x.  8.  St  Paul  tells  us,' that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  cutoff  in  the  plague  was  twenty-three  thousand  ; 
but  in  Num.  xxv.  9.  Moses  makes  them  not  less  than  tiventy- 
four  thousand,  because  in  this  number  he  includes  the  thousand 
who  were  found  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  were  in  consequence 
slain  with  the  sword ;  whereas  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  those 
who  died  of  the  pestilence. 

23.  From  the  law  being  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus  w 
delivered  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  from  Mount  Horeb  being  men- 
tioned as  the  place  where  it  was  delivered,  in  the  book  of  Deute- 
ronomy, without  any  notice  being  taken  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  has 
been  insinuated,  that  neither  of  these  books  is  worthy  of  credit, 
especially  because  some  injudicious  persons  have  represcafed  them 
in  maps  as  two  distinct  mountains. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  two  different  peaka 
of  one  and  the  same  range  of  mountains;  and  hence  it  is,  that  what  is  in 
one  passage  of  Scripture  related  as  having  been  done  at  Horeb,  is  in  another 
place  said  to  have  been  done  at  Sinai,  or  in  the  wilderness  of  i$inai. 

>  Michaelis'8  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol  ii.  pp.  414, 41fi. 
vol.  i.  pp.  28-33. 
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24.  Deut.  i.  9 — 18.  is  said  to  contradict  Exod.  xviii.  13 — 23. 
and  Moses  is  asserted  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  setting 
judges  and  rulers  over  the  people. 

A  liiile  attention  to  the  two  passages  would  have  satisfied  the  objector 
that  Moses  did  not  conceive  any  such  idea.  In  Exod.  xviii.  13 — 23.  Jethro, 
his  fatherin-law,  having  observed  the  great  personal  fatigue  to  which  the 
Jewish  legislator  daily  exposed  himself,  suggested  to  him  the  appointment 
of  magistrates  over  thousands,  hundreds,  fillies,  and  lens,  men  of  inlegrity 
and  piety,  to  hear  and  determine  minor  questions  between  the  people,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approbation  of  God.  In  verses  24 — 27.  we  read  gene- 
rally that  Moses  hearke7ied  to  the  voice  of  his  father-iii-taw,  followed  his 
counsel,  with  the  approbation  of  God,  and  appointed  the  necessary  olBcers. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  is  represented  as  alluding  to  this 
fact,  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  he  not  only  says  nothing  of 
Jethro,  but  instead  of  representing  himself  as  the  person  who  selected  those 
magistrates,  he  states  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  people,  and  desired  that 
they  would  elect  them.  "  There  is  a  great  and  striking  difference  between 
these  statements,  but  there  is  no  contradiction.  Jethro  suggested  to  Moses 
the  appointment ;  he,  probably  after  consulting  God,  as  Jethro  intimates, 
if  God  shall  thus  command  thee,  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  and 
assigned  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to  them  ;  the  persons  thus  selected 
he  admitted  to  share  his  authority  as  subordinate  judges.  Thus  the  two 
Btatemcuts  are  perfectly  consistent.  But  this  is  not  all :  their  difference  is 
most  natural.  In  first  recording  the  event,  it  was  natural  Moses  should 
dwell  on  the  first  cause  wliich  led  to  it,  and  pass  by  the  appeal  lo  the  people 
as  a  subordinate  and  less  material  part  of  the  transaction ;  but  in  addressing 
the  people,  it  was  natural  to  notice  the  part  they  themselves  had  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  judges,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  regard  and  obedience.  How 
naturally  also  does  the  pious  legislator,  in  his  public  address,  dwell  on 
every  circumstance  which  could  improve  his  hearers  in  piety  and  virtue. 
The  multitude  of  the  people  was  the  cause  of  the  appointment  of  these 
judges.  How  beautifully  is  this  increase  of  the  nation  turned  to  an  argu- 
ment of  gratitude  to  God  !  How  affectionate  is  the  blessing  with  which  the 
pious  speaker  interrupts  the  narrative,  imploring  God,  that  the  multitude  of 
his  people  may  increase  a  thousand  fold  1  How  admirably  does  he  take  occa- 
sion, from  mentioning  the  judges,  to  inculcate  the  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  piety,  which  should  control  their  decisions !  How  remote  is  all  this 
from  art,  forgery,  and  imposture  !  Surely  here,  if  any  where,  we  can  trace 
the  dictates  of  nature,  truth,  and  piety."' 

25.  Deut.  X.  6,  7.  is  affirmed  to  contradict  Num.  xx.  S3 — 29. 
and  xxxiii.  30.  37,  38. 

But  Dr.  Kennicott  has  shown  that  verses  6—9.  of  Deut.  x.  are  an  interpo- 
lation, and  ought  to  be  inserted  after  Deut.  11.  11.'  For  reconciling  this 
passage,  where  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died  atMoserah,  with  Num.  xxxiii.  31, 
32.  where  his  death  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  Mount  Hor,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  the  same  place  frequently  had  different  names ;  just  as  (we 
have  seen)  Horeb  and  SInal  were  two  peaks  of  the  same  ridge,  so  Moserah 
might  have  been  a  peak  of  Mount  Hor,  and  interchanged  with  It.  In  Deut. 
X.,  as  it  stands  in  our  printed  copies,  there  are  several  things  omitted,  which 
are  preserved  In  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  remove  the  difBculty  we  other- 
wise find  respecting  the  time  and  place  of  Aaron's  death.  The  Samaritan 
copy  may  be  thus  translated:  "  Thence  they  Journeyed,  and  pitched  their 
camp  in  Gudgodah ;  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Jobbatha, 
a  land  of  springs  and  water.  Thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in 
Abarnea.  Thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Ezion-geber.  Thence 
they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  which  is  Kadesh.  Thence 
they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor,  and  there  Aaron  died,"  S^c. 

26.  Deut.  X.  22.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Acts  vii.  14. 

The  family  of  Jacob  are  differently  reckoned  at  their  going  into  Egypt. 
In  Deut.  X.  22.  Moses  says,  that  they  were  threescore  and  ten,  that  is  to  say, 
all  who  came  otit  of  Jacob's  loins  (Gen.  xlvi.  2t>.)  were  threescore  and  six, 
besides*  himself,  Joseph,  and  his  two  sons  who  were  in  Egypt  before; 
which  make  threescore  and  ten.  But  in  Acts  vii.  14.  Stephen  adds  to  these 
nine  of  his  son's  wives,  and  thus  makes  the  number  threescore  and  fifteen. 
The  latter,  though  not  of  Jacob's  blood,  were  of  his  kindred,  as  Stephen 
justly  expresses  it,  being  allied  to  him  by  marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  "  strange  inconsistency"  between  Deut.  xxxii. 
and  Deut.  xxxiii. 

The  former  is  a  sublime  ode,  which  contains  a  defence  of  God  against  the 
Israelites,  and  unfolds  the  method  of  the  divine  judgments.  In  the  latter 
chapter  Moses  takes  his  leave  of  the  people,  by  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon 
them  generally,  and  upon  each  tribe  In  particular. 

28.  In  Joshua  x.  23.  and  37.  the  Israelitish  general  is  charged 
with  killing  the  same  king  of  Hebron  tvnce. 

The  historian  relates  no  such  thing.  Hebron  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note ;  and  its  Inhabitants,  finding  that  their  king  had  fallen  in  battle,  elected 
another  in  his  place.  The  second  king  was  he  whom  Joshua  slew,  afler  he 
bad  taken  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  as  related  inverse  37. 

29.  Josh.  X.  15.  is  appai'ently  contradicted  by  verse  43.  of  the 
same  chapter. 

In  the  former  place  he  is  said  to  have  returned  and  all  Israel  with  him  to 
Gtlgal ;  which  he  certainly  did  not  do  until  the  end  of  the  expedition 
(verse  43.),  where  it  is  properly  introduced.  It  is  therefore  either  an  inter- 
polation, or  must  signify  that  .Joshua  intended  to  have  returned,  but  ©lianged 
his  resolution,  when  he  heard  that  the  five  kings  had  fled  and  hidden  them- 
selves m  a  cave  at  Makkedah.  So  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  is  said  (Josh.  xxiv. 
».)  to  have  warred  against  Israel,  that  is,  he  intendedto  war  against  them. 

30.  .Tosh.  xi.  19.    There  was]  (     Josh. xv. 63.   As  for  the  Jebu- 

not  a  city  that  7nade  pe&ce  \  \  sites,  thl  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 

with  the  children  of  Israel,  I  is  said  to  \  lem,  the  children  of  Judakcould 
save  the  HivUes,  the  inhaJn-  {  contradict  |  not  drive  them  out ;  hut  the 
tants  of  Giheon  ;   all  other  (  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  chil- 

they  took  m  battle  j  [  e^ren  e/  Judah  unto  this  day. 

There  is  no  contradiction  here.  Although  Jerusalem,  was  taken  and  its 
r  ^  vanquished  by  Joshua,  together  with  the  land  surrounding  it  (Josh.  x. 
6.  ^i.  42.),  the  fortress  or  stronghold  of  Zion  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 


'  I^r-  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i. 

f',^'';-?'?^"''®"'^  ^^^  accordingly  placed  them  so  in  his  excellent  Harmony 
w  the  Old  Testament.    See  vol.  i.  p.  379. 


Jebusites.     And  the  Israelites  not  being  able  immediately  to  people  all  the 
cities  they  had  taken,  the  Jebusites  recovered  possession  of  the  ciiy,  whence 
the  children  of  Judah  expelled  them  afler  the  death  of  Joshua.  (Judg.  i.  8.)' 
But  the  fortress  of  Mount  Zion  remained  in  their  hands  nntil  the  reign  of 
David. 

31.  Josh.  xxi.  43, 44.  we  read,  The  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all 
the  land  -which  he  SToare  to  give  unto  their  fathers  ;  and  they  pos- 
sessed and  dwelt  therein,  ^nd  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  rouna 
about,  according  to  all  that  he  S7vare  unto  their  fathers :  and 
there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies  before  them  ;  the  Lora 
delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand.  This  is  asserted  to 
be  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  preceding  parts  of  this  book ;  but 
it  is  assertion  without  proof. 

The  whole  country  was  now  divided  by  lot  unto  them ;  and  their  ene- 
mies were  so  completely  di.scomfited,  that  there  was  not  a  single  army  of 
the  Canaanitcs  remaining  to  make  head  against  them  ;  and  those  who  were 
left  in  the  land  served  under  tribute  ;  and  the  tribute  so  paid  by  them  was 
the  amplest  proof  of  their  complete  subjugation. 3  Add  to  thi.s,  that  the 
Israelites  haci  as  much  of  the  land  in  actual  possession  as  they  could  oc- 
cupy;  and  as  they  increased,  God  enabled  them  to  drive  out  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  but  in  consequence  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Israelites,  their 
enemies  were  often  permitted  to  straiten  them,  and  sometimes  to  prevail 
against  them.  It  Is  also  to  be  recollected,  that  God  never  promised  to  give 
them  the  land,  or  to  maintain  them,  but  upon  condition  of  obedience  ;  and 
.so  punctually  did  he  fulfil  this  intention,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
upon  record  in  which  they  were  either  straitened  or  subjugated,  while 
tliey  were  obedient  and  faithful  lo  their  God.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  it 
might  most  correctly  and  literally  be  said  that  t)iere  failed  not  aught  of 
any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel :  all 
came  to  pass. — Nor  will  one  word  of  his  ever  fall,  while  sun  and  moon 
endure. 

32.  In  Judg.  i.  19.  we  read,  The  Lord  was  vnth  Judah,  and 
he  drove  out  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  mountain;  but  could  not 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because  they  had  cha- 
riots of  iron. 

From  this  passage  M.  Voltaire  atKl  his  copyists  itTlhis  country  have  taken 
occasion  to  remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  had  so  often  changed  the  order  and  suspended  the  establish- 
ed laws  of  nature,  In  favour  of  his  people,  could  not  succeed  against  the 
inhabitants  of  a  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  of  the  context  of  the  passage  will  show 
that  this  mighty  difficulty  has  as  little  foundation  as  ail  the  rest  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  have  imagined  to  exist.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said  he  drove  out  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  thd 
valley  ;  the  antecedent  is  Judah,  not  Jehovah  ;  because  Jehovah  had  often 
displayed  much  more  eminent  instances  of  his  power;  and  he  that  eflFected 
the  ^eater,  could  certainly  have  effected  the  less.  In  the  second  place, 
though  it  pleased  God  to  give  success  to  Jud?h  in  one  instance,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  therefore  he  should  give  it  in  all.  So  that  there  is 
no  more  absurdity  in  the  passage,  than  there  would  be  in  the  following 
speech,  if  such  had  been  addressed  to  the  sovereign  by  one  of  his  com- 
manders returned  from  America : — "  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your 
majesty's  arms,  we  overcame  General  Greene  in  the  field;  but  we  could 
not  attack  General  Washington,  because  he  was  too  strongly  entrenched 
in  his  camp."  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing,  that  "  the  Jews 
considered  the  God  of  Israel  their  protector  as  a  local  divinity ;  who  was, 
in  some  instances,  more,  and  in  others  less  powerful,  than  the  gods  of 
their  enemies."* 

33.  Judg.  vi.  1.  is  said  to  contradict  Num.  xxxi.  10. 

In  the  latter  place,  however,  it  is  not  said  that  all  the  Midianites  were 
extirpated.  Those  who  engaged  the  Israelites  were  discomfited,  and  their 
country  was  laid  waste,  that  those  who  fled  might  have  no  encouragement 
to  return  thither.  In  the  course  of  tico  hundred  years,  however,  they 
might  increase  and  become  sufficiently  formidable  (as  we  read  that  they 
did  in  Judg.  vi.  1.)  to  oppress  the  northern  and  eastern  Israelites,  espe- 
cially when  joined  by  the  Amalekites  and  Ishmaelltes,  or  children  of  the 
east,  as  their  allies  are  termed  in  the  third  verse.  This  remark  will  serve 
also  to  remove  the  contradiction  alleged  to  exist  between  \  Sam.  xv.  7,  8., 
where  the  Amalekites  are  said  lo  have  been  discomfited  by  the  Israelites 
under  Saul,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  1,  2.,  where  they  are  said,  twenty-three  years 
afterwards,  to  have  made  a  predatory  incursion  against  Zlklag.  The  latter 
were,  doubtless,  a  travelling  predatory  horde,  similar  to  those  who  to  this 
day  live  in  the  country  where  the  Amalekites  formerly  dwelt,  viz.  Arabia. 

34.  The  account  of  Saul's  death,  related  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 — 6. 
(whence  it  is  copied,  with  some  trifling  difference,  in  1  Chron.  x.) 
is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  the  account  of  the  Amalekite,  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  i.  10. 

The  historian  relates  the  fact  as  stated  by  the  Amalekite  himself,  whore 
story  bears  every  mark  of  being  a  fiction,  formed  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  David  as  the  next  probable  successor  to  the  crown.  (Compare 
2Sam.  iv.  10.)  There  are  always  men  of  this  description  about  camps, 
whose  object  is  plunder,  and  for  which  they  will  strip  the  dead. 

35.  2  Kings  xxiv.  13.  and  xxv.  8 — 12.  are  stated  to  be  contr»- 

dictory. 

If  the  objector  had  attended  to  the  difference  of  times,  he  would  have 
found  the  Scriptures  perfectly  consistent.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away 
the  riches  and  furniture  of  the  temple  at  three  different  times :  first,  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiachim  (Dan.  i.  2.) ;  these  were  the  vessels  which 
his  son  Betehazzar  profaned  (Dan.  v.  2.)^  and  which  Cyrus  restored  to  the- 
Jews  (Ezra  i.  7.),  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple,  when  rebuilt:  secondly,  ia 


»  If  payment  of  tribute  be  not  an  absolute  proof  of  subjugation,  the  ob" 
jector  to  the  sacred  historian  might  with  equal  truth  have  affirmed,  that 
during  the  war,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  for  her  existence  89 
an  independent  nation  and  government,  her  forces  did  not  subdue  the 
French  West  India  Islands  and  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Batavia  in  1812; 
because  the  ancient  inhabitants  continued  to  remain  in  them,  and  to  pay 
tribute. 

«  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  493. 
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OF  SCRIPTURE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE   CONTRADICTORY. 
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•Jie  reign  of  Jcliuiachiin  he  afiain  toolc  the  city,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  Rrcat 
part  or  the  vessels  of  gold  which  Solotnoi.  liad  made  (iiKings  xxiv.  1:5.) : 
and,  thirdly,  in  tlie  cleveiitli  year  of  Z.idekiah,  as  related  in  2  Kings  xxv. 
13 — 17.,  lie  once  more  pilla^^ed  tlic  teni|ilc. 

36.  Ezra  ii.  is  apparently  at  variance  with  Nehemiah  vii. 

On  the  di8crepancies  occnrrinjj  throiichont  these  two  chapters,  tlie  com- 
iTientKtors  must  bo  consulted:  it  may  KuUice  here  to  remark  that  the  ac- 
count containoil  in  K/.ra  was  taken  in  (-.'hal(l;eat»r/bre  the  Jews  commenced 
.heir  return  ;  and  that  which  is  related  in  Nehemiah  vii.  after  their  arrival 
in  .lerusalum.  Some  of  them  altering  their  minds  and  staying  behind  alter 
they  had  given  in  their  names  to  go,  and  others  dying  on  the  way,  lessened 
part  of  the  numbers  in  Nehemiah;  as  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them 
coming  to  them  afterwards,  made  the  numbers  inentioncd  in  the  latter 
appear  the  greater. 

But  the  principal  anil  most  numerous  contradictions  arc  Ut  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  between  some  parts  of  the  second  book 
of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  and  chiefly  re- 
late to  numbers,  dates,  names,  and  genealogies.  The  means  by 
which  some  of  these  repugnancies  may  be  reconciled  have  already 
been  indicated ;'  in  addition  to  which  we  may  remark,  that  although 
the  commentators  generally  present  satisfactory  solutions,  yet  many 
of  the  seeming  dilVerences  may  be  easily  reconciled  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  svpple/nentary  to  those 
of  Kings ;  and  hence  they  are  termed  in  the  Septuagint 
n*/>-yAt;rri//fi'*,  or  things  omitted.  Besides,  the  language  was 
slightly  changed,  after  the  captivity,  from  what  it  had  previously 
been.  The  various  places  had  received  new  names,  or  undergone 
sundry  vicissitudes ;  certain  things  were  now  better  known  to 
the  returned  Jews,  under  other  appellations  than  those  by  which 
they  had  formerly  been  distinguished;  and  from  the  materials 
before  him,  which  often  were  not  the  same  as  tho.sc  used  by  the 
abridgcrs  of  the  histories  of  the  kings,  the  author  of  the  books 
of  Chronicles  takes  those  passages  which  seemed  best  adapted  to 
his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 
It  must  also  be  considered,  that  he  often  elucidates  obsolete  and 
ambiguous  words,  in  former  books,  by  a  different  mode  of  spell- 
ing them,  or  by  a  dillerent  order  of  the  words  employed  even 
when  he  docs  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology  of  narration,  which 
he  sometimes  adopts.  The  following  are  the  most  material  pas- 
sages of  these  books,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  cavil  to  the 
modern  advocates  of  infidelity. 

37.  In  1  Chron.  xix.  7.  the  children  of  Ammon  are  said  to 
have  hired  thirty-Uvo  thousand  chariots,  and  the  king  of  J\taa- 
chah  and  his  people ;  which  appears  an  incredible  number. 

Hut  the  original  word  here  rendered  chariots  does  not  always  bear  that 
meaning  :  it  is  a  collective  noun  signifying  cavalry  or  riders.  The  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is,  that  they  hired  thirty-two  thousand  Syrian  auxiUaries, 
who  were  usually  mounted  oh  chariots  or  horses,  but  who  occasionally 
also  served  as  foot  soldiers,  which  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  2  Sam.  x.6., 
where  the  Syrian  auxiliaries  engaged  oy  the  Ammonites  amount  exactly  to 
thirty-two  thousand,  besides  a  thousand  men,  whom  they  hired  of  the  king 
of  Maachah ;  and  whom  we  may  presume  to  be  infantry. 

38.  2 Sam.  xxiv.  I.  Again  thc\ 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  Icindlrd     .  ^^.^  ^^  f     1  Chron.  xxi.  4.  Satan  stood 
against  Israel ;  and  he  '""^"^'1  f -oniradict  \^P    "'"^   provoked  David  to 
David  against  them,  la  say,  Go  (  number  Israel, 

number  Israel  and  Jadah.         J 

It  is  not  usual  to  mention  the  anger  of  God,  without  stating  ils  cause  : 
but  as  the  first  of  these  ttfy.ls  now  stands,  God  is  stated  to  be  angry,  and  his 
anger  leads  him  to  move  Uavid  to  number  the  people.  This  numbering  of 
Che  people,  however,  was  not  the  cause,  but  trie  effect  of  his  anger;  the 
cause  is  stated  in  the  second  passage,  which  may  be  rendered — an  adver- 
sary (perhaps  one  of  David's  wicked  counsellors,  for  the  Hebrew  word 
JifO  (saraN)  signifies  an  adversary)  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  moved 
David  to  number  Israel.  At  the  time  referred  to,  David  probably  coveted 
an  extension  of  empire  ;  and  having  through  the  suggestions  of  an  adver- 
sary given  way  to  this  evil  disposition,  he  could  not  well  look  to  God  for 
help,  and,  therefore,  wished  to  know  whether  the  thousands  of  Israel  and 
Juuah  might  be  deemed  equal  to  the  conquest  which  he  meditated.  His 
vlesign  was,  to  force  all  the  Israelites  to  perform  military  service,  and  en- 
gage in  the  contest  which  his  ambition  had  in  view;  and,  as  the  people 
might  resist  this  census,  soldiers  were  employed  to  make  it,  who  might 
not  only  put  down  resistance,  but  also  suppress  any  disturbances  that 
might  arise.  C'flhceniing  the  diflfercnce  o(^  numbers  in  this  census,  see 
Beet.  VIII.  ObT  6.  p.  121.  infra. 

39.  In  9  Kings  xvi.  9.  it  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Assyria 
hearkened  unto  Ahaz,  but  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.  we  read  that 
he  distrets'  d  him,  but  strengthened  him  not. 

Both  st.-'.p'nents  are  true.  lie  rfi'c/ help  him  against  the  kin)^  of  Syria, 
took  Dariaf-cus,  and  delivered  .\hii7,  from  the  power  of  the  Syrians.  But 
thissei  fi  e  was  of  little  value;  for  the  Assyrian  monarch  did  no;  assist  Aha/, 
against  the  Edomiles  or  Philistines;  and  he  distressed  him  by  taking  the 
roval  treasures  and  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  rendered  him  but 
lithe  3er\ice  for  so  great  a  sacrifice.' 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  differences  have  been  imagined  to  exist ;  but  with  how 
little  propriety  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  a  careful 

•  See  pp.  400 — 401.  of  the  present  Volume. 

»  This  seeming  contradiction  is  illustrated  by  what  happened  inour  own 
nation.  The  Britons  invited  the  Saxons  to  help  them  against  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  The  Saxons  accordingly  came  and  assisted  them  for  a  time,  but  at 
lencth  they  made  ihemselrea  niastera  of  the  counlry. 


examination  of  the  various  passages  themselves.  It  remains 
only  that  we  notice  a  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  wliich 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  cavil. 

40.  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10.  disagrees  with  Zechariah  xi,  13. 

Both  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  the  name  of  the  prophet  to  have 
been  originally  omitted  by  the  evangelist,  and  that  the  name  of  .Jeremiah 
was  inserted  by  some  subsequent  copyist.  Jeremiah  is  omitted  in  two 
manuscripis  of  ihe  twelfth  century,  in  the  Syriac,  the  later  Persian,  and 
modern  Greek  versions,  and  in  some  later  copies.  What  renders  it  likely 
that  the  original  reading  was  i'*  tou  wpo?>iTcu  by  the  prophet,  is,  that  Saint 
Matthew  frcquenthr  omits  the  name  of  the  prophet  in  his  quotations.  On 
this  passage,  see  further  p.  296.  note  5.  in  this  Volume. 

41.  Mark  ii.  26.  is  at  variance  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

Abiathar  was  not  high-prie.st  at  that  time  :  but  the  expression  may  easily 
signify,  in  the  days  if  Abiathar,  who  was  afterwards  high-priest.  Or,  pro- 
bably, both  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  iiiight  officiate  in  the  nigh-priesthood, 
and  the  name  of  the  office  be  indilferenlly  applied  to  either. 

42.  The  different  manner  in  which  the  four  evangelists  have 
mentioned  the  superscription  which  was  written  over  Jesus  Christ 
when  on  the  cross  was  objected  as  a  want  of  accuracy  and  truth 
by  Dr.  Middleton;  and  his  objection  has  been  copied  by  later 
writers. 

But  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  varied  in  each  of  the  languages  in  which 

that  accusation  or  superscription  was  written ;  for  both  Luke  (xxiii.  38.) 

and  John  (xxix.  20.)  say  that  it  was  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 

We  may  then  reasonably  suppose  Mauliew  to  have  recited  the  Hebrew : 

This  is 

Jesus  the  king  of  tub  Jkw9. 

And  John  the  Greek  : 

Jes(;s  the  Nazaresb  the  king  op  the  Jews. 

If  it  should  be  asked.  Why  the  Nazarene  was  omitted  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  we  must  assign  a  reason  for  Pdate's  humour;  perhaps  we  may  thus 
account  for  it.  He  might  be  informed,  that  Jesus  in  Hebrew  denoted  a 
Saviour ;'  and  as  it  carried  more  appearance  of  such  an  appellative  or 
general  term  by  standing  alone,  he  might  choose,  by  dropping  the  epithet 
the  Nazarene,  to  leave  the  sense  so  ambiguous,  that  it  might  be  so  thus  un- 
derstood : 

This  is 
A  SAVioun  the  king  op  the  Jews. 

Pilate,  as  little  satisfied  with  the  Jews  as  with  himself  on  that  day,  meant 
the  inscription,  which  was  his  own,  as  a  dishonour  to  the  nation  ;  and  thus 
set  a  momentous  verity  before  them,  with  as  much  design  of  declaring  it 
as  Caianhas  had  of  prophesying.  That  Jesus  should  die  for  the  people.* 
The  ambiguity  not  holding  in  Greek,  the  Nazarene  might  be  there  inserted 
in  scorn  again  of  Ihe  Jews,  by  denominating  their  king  from  a  city  which 
they  held  in  the  utmost  contempt.* 

Let  us  now  view  the  I.alin.  It  is  not  assuming  much  to  suppose,  that 
Pilate  would  not  concern  himself  with  Hebrew  names,  nor  risk  an  impro- 
priety in  speaking  or  writing  them.  It  was  thought  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Komaii  magistrate  in  the  times  of  the  republic  not  to  speak  but  in 
Latin  on  public  occasions.*  Of  which  spirit  Tiberius  the  emperor  retained 
so  much,  that  in  an  oration  to  the  senate  he  apologizes  for  using  a  Greek 
word;  and  once,  when  they  were  drawing  up  a  decree,  advised  them  to 
erase  another  that  had  been  inserted  in  it.''  And  though  the  magistrates 
in  general  were  then  become  more  condescending  to  the  Greeks,  they 
retained  this  point  of  state  with  regard  to  other  nations,  whose  language's 
they  esteemed  barbarous,  and  would  give  themselves  no  trouble  of  ac- 
quiring. Pilate,  indeed,  according  to  Slatthew,  asked  at  our  Lord's  trial, 
\Yhom  xoill  ye  that  I  release  unto  you,  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called 
Christ  1  And  again.  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called 
Christ  7  But  we  judge  this  to  be  related,  as  the  interpreter  by  whom  he 
spake  delivered  it  in  Hebrew."  For  if  the. other  evangelists  have  given  hii 
exact  words,  he  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  spake  of  him 
all  along  by  a  periphrasis  :  Will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  Tlie  king  of  the 
.fcwsl  What  will  ye  then  that  I  shall  do  unto  him  whom  ye  caW  The  king 
of  the  Jews'!  Thus  he  acted  in  conference  with  the  rulers,  and  then  or- 
dered a  Latin  inscription  without  mixture  of  foreign  words,  just  as  Mark 
repeats  it : 

The  king  op  the  Je'WS  : 
Which  is  followed  by  Luke  ;  only  that  he  has  brought  down  This  is  from 
above,  as  having  a  common  reference  to  what  stood  under  it : 

This  is 

The  kino  of  the  Jews. 

Tlius  it  is  evident  that  there  were  variations  in  the  inscription,  and  that 

the  Latin  was  the  shortest ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  these  variations 

are  not  discrepancies  or  contradictions  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.* 

43.  The  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  genealogies  recorded  by 
Matthew  (i.)  and  Luke  (iii.)  have  already  been  considered  in 
pp.  400,  401.  supra.  In  addition  to  the  observations  there  ad* 
duced,  the  following  solution  of  the  supposed  contradiction,  by 
Professor  Hug  (founded  on  the  law  of  the  levirate),'"  is  highly 
deserving  of  consideration,  both  firom  its  novelty  and  its  proba- 
bility. 

By  that  law  one  and  the  same  son  might  have  two  different  fathers,  one 
real  and  the  other  iegaJ.  Most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  AlattheW  and  Luke  disappear,  since  Salathiel  might  be  declared  to 


>  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art  ii.  at  the  beginning. 

•  John  xi.  49—51.  ,  »  John  i.  46. 

•  Valerius  Maximus,  b.  ii.  c.  2.  S  2. 

'•  Sucton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  71.  The  two  words  were  Mchwpoly  and  Em- 
blem.  ' 

•  See  Wolfius  on  Matt,  xxvii.  2. 

»  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  200—202. 

">  By  the  jus  leviratus,  or  law  of  the  levirate,  when  a  man  died  without 
issue,  his  nearest  male  relative  was  obliged  to  raise  up  seed  to  him ;  accord- 
ingly, be  married  his  widow,  and  the  first-bom  son,  of  that  marriage,  was 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  th«  deceased,  to  whose  name  and  rlghia  he  suq* 
ceeded, 
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be  the  son  of  .Techonias  as  well  as  Neri,  and  since  Zorobabel  might  appear  in 
one  filiation  as  the  father  of  Abiud  and  in  the  other  as  the  father  ol  Khesa. 
Thus,  since  one  genealogy  makes  Jacob  to  be  the  fallier  of  Joseph,  and  the 
other  makes  Heli  to  be  his  father,  he  might  l)e  the  son  of  both,  viz.  of  one  by 
tMlure,  and  of  the  other  by  late.  According  to  this  solution,  the  design  of 
tlie  two  evangelists,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  would  have 
been  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  the  man  wlio  called  himself  the  Messiali  was 
by  his  Ieg,il  father  Joseph  inscribed  as  a  descendant  of  David  in  the  genea- 
logical tables,  to  which  that  nation  attached  so  much  importance  and 
authority.  Indeed,  in  a  country  where  a  legal  descent  was  the  sauie  as  a 
TCrti  descent,  and  where  an  inscription  in  the  genealogical  tables  was  every 
thing,  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  apostles  addressed  themselves,  were  to  be  the 
sole  judges,  from  the  ancestors  of  Joseph,  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
relative  to  the  family  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  descent  of  Mary  was  of  no 
importance  to  tliem.' 

The  following  additional  remarks  of  the  late  Bishop  Home, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  Genealogies,  arc  likewise  highly 
deserving  of  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  Genealogies  in  general,  and  those  of  the  Jews  in  par- 
ticular, with  their  method  of  deriving  them,  and  the  confusion  often  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  same  person  being  called  by  different  names, 
or  dilTerent  persons  by  the  same  name,  are  in  their  nature,  and  must  be  to 
118,  at  this  distance  of  time,  matters  of  very  complicated  consideration,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  perplexities. 
Secondly,  The  evangelists,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance,  and  so  open 
then  to  detection,  had  there  been  any  thing  wrong  to  be  detected,  woidd 
most  assuredly  be  careful  to  give  Christ's  pedigree  as  it  was  found  in  the 
authentic  tables,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  were  pre- 
served in  the  family,  as  is  evident  from  Josephus,  who  says,  "I  give  you 
this  succession  of  our  family,  as  I  find  it  written  in  the  public  tables." 
Thirdly,  As  it  was  well  known  the  Messiah  must  descend  from  David,  the 
genealogical  tables  of  that  family  would  be  kept  with  more  than  ordinary 
diligence  and  precision.  Fourthly,  Whatever  cavils  the  modern  Jews  and 
others  now  make  against  the  genealogies  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  the 
Jews  their  contemporaries  never  offered  to  find  fault  with,  or  to  invalidate, 
the  accounts  given  in  the  Gospels.  As  they  wanted  neither  opportunity, 
materials,  skill,  nor  malice  to  have  done  it,  and  it  would  liave  offered  tliem 
BO  great  an  advantage  against  the  Christians,  this  circumstance  alone,  as 
Dr.  South  well  remarks,  were  we  not  now  able  to  clear  the  point,  ought 
with  every  sober  and  judicious  person  to  have  the  force  of  a  moral  demon- 
stration.> 

44.  Matt,  xxvii.  5.  apparently  disagrees  with  Acts  i.  18. 
Matthew  simply  says,  that  Judas  went  and  hanged  himself;  and  this  he 
thought  suflicient  to  say  of  the  traitor,  without  adding  the  other  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  Luke  parenthetically  states  those  circnmslances  only 
wliich  followed  after  he  had  hanged  himself;  viz.  that. fall ing  headluns,  he 
burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bouicls  gushed  out.  He  banged  him- 
self; and  whether  the  cordor  rope  with  which  he  committed  suicide  broke, 
or  that  to  which  it  was  fastened  gave  way,  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
and  the  violence  of  the  fall  ruptured  the  abdomen,  so  that  his  intestines 
were  dashed  upon  the  ground.' 

■15.  Heb.  ix.  4.  is  apparently  contradictory  to  1  Kings  viii.  9. 

'  From  the  text  of  the  former  book,  it  appears  that  the  ark  contained  several 
thinos  therein  specified:  whereas,  we  learn  from  the  latter,  that  it  con- 
tained only  the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  word  Ev  ;■,  m  which  (wherein  in 
the  authorized  translation),  therefore,  refer  to  the  tabernacle,  and  not  to 
the  ark  ;  and  thus  the  difference  is  removed. 

Lastly,  Some  of  the  differences  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  arise  from  numbers  and  dates,  and  may  be  explained 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down  in  pp.  403,  404.  supra ; 
and  others  arise  from  the  variances  occurring  in  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  in  the  New  Testament.  But  as  these  require  a 
distinct  consideration,  the  reader  will  find  them  fully  discussed  in 
pp.  393 — 318,  of  this  volume. 


SECTION  VII. 

SEEMING   INCONSISTENCIES   BETWEEN    SACRED  AND   PROFANE 
WRITERS. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain 
facts  which  appear  to  be  contradictory  to  the  relations  of  the 
same  facts  by  profane  historians.  But  the  objections  which 
some  would  derive  from  these  seeming  inconsistencies  lose 
all  their  force,  when  the  uncertainty  and  want  of  credibility 
in  heathen  historians  are  considered,  as  well  as  their  want  of 
authentic  records  of  the  times.^  It  may  further  be  added, 
that  the  silence  of  the  latter,  concerning  facts  related  by  the 
inspired  writers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradicting  them ; 
because  many  of  these  facts  are  either  too  ancient  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  profane  histories,  or  are  of  such  a  de- 
scription that  they  could  not  take  notice  of  them.*  The 
silence  or  omission  even  of  many  historians  ought  not  to 
overturn  the  testimony  of  any  one  author,  who  positively 
relates  a  matter  of  fact :  if,  therefore,  a  fact  related  in  the 

«  Cellferier.  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  332—334.  Hug's  Introd.  to  the 
New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  266—272. 

»  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  513. 

3  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  ii.  p.  639. 

*  Bishop  StiUingfleet  has  largely  proved  this  point  In  the  first  book  of  his 
Origmes  Sacra,  pp.  1 — 65.  (edit.  1709,  folio.) 

>  On  this  subject,  see  the  present  Volume,  pp.  85—87. 


Scripture  be  contradicted  by  an  historian  who  lived  many 
centuries  after  the  time  when  it  took  place,  such  contradiction 
ought  to  have  no  weight. 

1.  Justin,  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  wrote  at 
least  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  relates  that 
the  Israelites  were  expelled  from  Egypt,  because  they  had  commu- 
nicated the  itch  and  leprosy  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  appre- 
hensive lest  the  contagion  should  spread  ;  and  that  the  Israelites, 
having  clandestinely  carried  away  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  pursued  by  the  latter  ;  who  were  compelled  to 
return  home  by  tempests.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  how  contrary  this  statement  of  the 
Roman  historian  is  to  that  of  the  Jewish  legislator;  and  when  Justin's 
credulity  and  want  of  information  are  properly  weighed,  the  contradiction 
falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Jewish  nation  given  by  the  prejudiced  historian  Tacitus;  which 
evidently  betray  the  injurious  representations  of  their  avowed  enemies, 
Bp.  Gray,  who  has  given  these  accounts  (for  which  we  have  not  room),  has 
observed  that  many  of  them  had  been  distinctly  refuted  in  the  time  ol 
Tacitus  by  Josephus  antl  other  historians.  They  contain  in  themselves 
sullicicnt  to  show  how  full  of  errors  they  are  ;  and  while  they  exhibit  much 
truth  blended  with  falsehood,  they  tend  to  establish  the  former,  without 
conferring  any  shadow  of  probability  on  the  latter. ■> 

2.  It  has  been  thought  impossible  to  raise  so  vast  an  empire  as 
that  of  Assyria  is  described  to  have  been  by  Herodotus  and  Cte- 
sias  (whose  accounts  contradict  the  relation  of  Moses),  so  early 
as  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Noah. 

But  their  accounts  are,  probably,  exaggerated,  and  in  many  instances 
fictitious;  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  lxx.  as  well  as  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  carried  to  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  Hood.s 

3.  Joseph's  division  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  recorded 
by  Moses  (Gen.  xlvii.)  has  been  represented  as  contradictory  to 
the  account  of  that  country  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 

But  on  comparing  the  two  narratives  together  it  will  be  found  '.hat  the 
latter  fully  supports  the  sacred  historian.  Diodorus^  expressly  atfirms  that 
the  lands  were  divided  bettceen  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiery;  and 
Moses  expressly  says,  that  they  were  divided  between  the  king,  the  priests, 
and  the  people.  "Moses  tells  us  that  before  the  famine,  all  the  lands  of 
Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  people  ;  but  that 
this  national  calamity  made  a  great  revolution  in  property,  and  brought  the 
vsrholc  possessions  of  the  people  into  the  king's  hands  ;  which  must  needs 
make  a  prodigious  accession  of  power  to  the  crown.  But  Joseph,  in  whom 
the  office  of  high-priest  and  patriot  supported  each  other,  and  jointly  con. 
cun'ed  to  the  public  service,  prevented  for  some  time  the  ill  effects  of  this 
accession  by  his  farmipg  out  the  new  domain  to  the  old  proprietors  on  very 
easy  conditions.  We  may  well  suppose  this  wise  disposition  to  have  con- 
tinued, till  that  new  king  arose  that  knew  not  Joseph  (Exod.  i.  8.) ;  that  is, 
would  obliterate  his  memory,  as  averse  to  his  system  of  policy.  He,  as  it 
appears  from  Scripture,  greatly  affected  a  despotic  government ;  to  support 
wliich  he  first  established  a  standing  militia,  and  endowed  it  with  the  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  the  people,  who  novv  became  a  kind  of  villains  to  this 
order,  and  were  obliged  to  personal  service  ;  this  and  the  priesthood  being 
the  orders  of  nobility  in  this  powerful  empire  :  and  so  considerable  were 
they,  that  out  of  them,  indiflTerently,  their  kings  were  taken  and  elected. 
Thus  the  property  of  Egypt  became  divided  in  the  manner  the  Sicilian  re- 
lates; and  it  is  remarkable  that  from  this  time,  and  not  till  now,  we  hear  in 
Scripture  of  a  standing  militia,  and  of  the  king's  six  hundred  chosen  cha- 
riots," Slc.^o 

4.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  which  is  ascribed 
to  divine  agency  by  the  sacred  historian  (2  Kings  xix.  3.5.  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  21.  and  Isaiah  xxxyii.  36.)  was  probably  the  blast  or  hot 
pestilential  south  wind  called  the  Simoom,  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Bruce." 

The  destruction  of  the  same  army  before  Pelusium,  in  the  reicn  of  Sethos 
king  of  Egypt,  is  attributed  by  Herodotus'*  to  an  immense  number  of  mice, 
that  infested  the  Aissyrian  camp  by  night,  so  that  their  quivers  and  bows, 
together  with  what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed  in 
pieces.  It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus  calls  the  Assyrian 
king  Sennacherib,  as  the  Scriptures  do  ;  and  that  the  time  referred  to  in 
both  is  perfectly  accordant.  Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  the  same  fact  to 
which  Herodotus  alludes,  although  much  disguised  in  the  relation  ;  and  thus 
the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  sacred  and  profane  historians  is 
easily  removed.  The  difference  between  them  may  be  readily  explained, 
when  it  is  considered  that  Herodotus  derived  his  information  from  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  cherished  the  greatest  aversion  from  the  nation  and 
religion  of  the  Jews,  and,  therefore,  would  relate  nothing  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  give  reputation  to  either." 

5.  There  are  many,  apparently  considerable,  contradictions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  writings  of  Josephus. 


»  Justin.  Hist.  Philipp.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2.  p.  308.  ed.  Bipont. 

1  See  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol. 
i.  pp.  435--443.  And  also  Du  Voisin's  Autorit6  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp. 
ISO— 199. 

8  Doddridge's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  146.  §  x.  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  127.)  See 
also  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48--52. 

0  Bib.  Historic.  1.  i.  c.  73. 

>"  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  book  iv.  §  3.  in  fine.  (Works, 
vol.  iv,  pp.  115,  116.) 

»  Travels,  vol.  v.  pp.  80.  295. 322,  323. 350-353, 

'fi  Book  ii,  c.  141. 

i»  Prideaux's  Connection,  book  i.  sub  anno  710.  (Part  i.  p.  25.  edit.  1720.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  blast,  which  destroyed  the  Assyrians,  happened  at 
night;  whereas  the  Simoom  usually  blows  in  the  daytime,  and  mostly 
about  noon,  being  raised  by  the  intense  heat  of  Uie  stm.  Dr.  Hales's  Ana- 
lysis of  Chronology,  vol,  ii.  p,  467. 
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But  tlirse,  as  w<ll  as  his  omissions, '  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  pocu- 
liar  situation.  His  country  was  now  in  grt-al  distress;  its  constitution  was 
overturned,  and  his  countrymen  in  daniier  ofuxtirpation,  from  the  circuui- 
stance  of  llieir  heiuR  confounded  witli  the  Chrislians,  whi>  were  reputed 
to  be  a  sect  of  the  ./ews,  and  at  that  time  were  sutTurin^  persecution.  Jo- 
aephus's  deviations  fn)ui  Scripture,  tlierefore,  were  made  in  order  to 
accommodate  Ins  work  to  tlie  taste  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

fi.  In  consequence  of  this  Jewish  historian  having  omitted  to 
notice  the  ma.ssacrc  of  the  infants  at  Betiilchcm,  which  is  related 
in  Matt.  ii.  10.,  the  evanRclical  narrative  has  been  pronounced  a 
«'  fabrication,"  and  "  a  tale  that  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it." 

This  assertion  was  first  uiade,  we  believe,  by  Voltaire,  whose  disregard 
of  truth,  esiipcially  in  lualters  coimecled  with  the  sacred  history,  is  sufTi- 
ciently  notorious.  IJut  the  evid>Mice  for  tlie  reality  of  tlie  fact,  and,  con- 
sequently, for  the  veracity  of  Matthew,  is  too  strong  to  be  subverted  by 
any  bolil  and  unsupported  assertions.     For, 

In  the  first  place.  The  whole  character  which  Joscplius  ascribes  to 
Herod  is  the  most  evident  confirmation  of  the  barbarous  deed  mentioned 
by  the  evangelist. 

Si'rartdli/,  The  Oospel  of  Matthew  was  published  about  the  year  of  our 
liOrd  .'<::(,  at  which  time  there  doubtless  were  persons  living  who  could,  luid 
(from  the  hostility  then  manifested  against  the  Christian  faith)  wlio  would, 
have  coiitrailii-ied  his  assertion  if  it  had  been  false  or  erroneous:  their 
silence  is  a  tacit  proof  that  the  evangelist  has  stated  the  fact  correctly.— 
But. 

Thiiilli/,  The  realiiy  of  the  fact  itself  (thougli  mentioned"  in  his  usual 
Bcofling  manner)  Wiis  mil  tleni'd  by  the  philosopher  C'elsus,  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  lived  towanls  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond century;  and  who  would  most  untiuestionably  have  denied  it  if  he 
COilld.J 

fourthly,  Matthew's  narrative  is  confirmed  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen 
author,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  tlie  fourth  century,  and  who  mentions 
this  massacre  in  the  following  terms: — "Augustus,"  savs  he,  "having 
been  informed  that  Ilcrod  hail  ordered  a  son  of  his  own  to  be  killed,  amuns; 
the  mal".  infnntu  about  ttoo  ije.ars  old,  whom  he  bad  put  to  death  in  Syria," 
said,  "it  is'betterto  be  Herod's  noo  than  his  son."«  Now,  although  Ma- 
crobius is  far  too  modern  to  be  produced  as  a  valid  evidence  in  this  mat- 
ter, unsup|>orted  by  other  circumstances,  and  although  bis  story  is  mag- 
nified by  an  erroneous  circumstance;  yet  the  passage,  cited  from  him, 
serves  to  iirove  how  universally  notorious  was  the  murder  of  the  children 
In  Bethlehem,  which  was  perpetrated  hy  the  orders  of  Herod. 

Pijilily,  With  regard  to  the  silence  of  Josrphus,  we  may  further  remark, 
that  no  historian,  not  even  an  annalist,  can  be  expected  to  record  every 
event  that  occurs  within  the  period  of  which  he  writes  :  besides,  his  silence 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  "  Josephus  wasa  firm  Jew,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  a  particular  reason  for  his  passing  overthisevent;  because 
he  could  not  mention  it,  witliout  giving  the  Christian  cause  a  very  great 
advantage.  To  write,  that  Herod,  at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  IihcI  put  to 
death  all  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  under  two  years  of  age,  on  occasion  of  a 
report  that  the  king  of  the  Jews  had  been  lately  bom  there,  would  have  great- 
ly gratified  the  ('lirislians,  whom  .Tosephus  hated  ;  since  it  was  well  known 
that,  aliout  thirty  years  aller  the  slauuliter,  and  the  hitter  end  of  Herod's 
reign,  Jesus  (who  was  said  to  be  horn  at  Uethlehem),  beins  about  thirty 
years  of  aire,  styled  himself  King  of  the  Jews,  and  did  many  things,  to  srv 
no  more  in  proof  of  it."  It  seems  utterly  impossible  that  Josephus  couM 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  event :  his  silence  was  more  likely  to  have  been, 
ill  this  as  in  oiher  instances,  will'ul  and  interested.' 

iSix/A'y,  Contemporary  histnri:^ns  do  not  relate  the  same  facts:  Sueto. 
nins  tells  us  many  things  which  Tacitus  has  omitted;  and  Dion  Cassius 
supplies  tlie  defi.-ioncies  of  both. 

SerpnUily,  It  is  unreasonable  to  iiiake  the  silenceofthe  Jewish  historian 
an  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writer,  while  there  is  equal  and 
even  superior  reason  to  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  the  latter. 

Kighlhly.  Herod  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  take  such  precautions 
as  he  might  think  necessary  without  being  scrupulous  concerning  the 
means. 

Ninthly,  Voltaire,  either  from  ignorance  or  dishone?:ty,  asserts  that  four- 
teen thousand  children  inu.^t  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  massacre.  If  this 
were  true,  the  silence  of  Josephus  would  indeed  be  a  very  important  ob. 
jection  to  the  veracity  of  Matthew's  narrative ;  and  with  this  view  Voltaire 
makes  the  ass'^rtion,  who  every  where  shows  liiuiself  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  revealed  and  not  seldom  of  natural  religion  al.so.  But  as  the  children, 
whom  Herod  cau.^ed  to  be  put  to  death  (probal)ly  by  assassins  whom  he 
kept  in  his  pay),  were  only  ina'es  of  two  years  old  and  under,  it  is  obviou.s, 
according  to  thi.'!  statement,  that  more  children  must  have  been  born 
annually  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  tlian  there  are  cither  in  I'aris  or 
London.  Further,  as  Bethlehem  was  a  very  small  place,  scarcely  two 
thousand  pcr.scuis  e.\isted  in  it  and  in  its  dependent  di.stricl;  consequen'ly, 
111  the  massacre,  not  more  than  fifty  at  most  could  be  slain.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  life  of  such  a  tyrant  as  Herod  was,  this  was  so  trifliim  an 
art  of  cruelty,  that  it  was  but  of  small  consequence  in  the  history  of  his 
sanguinary  government. 

«  Ottius  has  compiled  a  curious  treatise,  entitled  Pratermissa  >  Josepho: 
i(  is  a  collection  of  si.vtyeiiiht  articles,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  \\\e 
Jewish  historian  could  not  be  ignorant ;  but  which  he  chose  to  omit  for  the 
reason  above  asaiciied.  This  treatise  is  appended  to  Oltius'svcry  valuable 
Spirilegium  give  E.xcerpta  ex  Flavio  Josepho,  pp.  liQT— f)l2. 

»  Divine  T.esaiion  of  closes,  book  v.  sect  4.  (VVarburton's  Works,  vol. 
V.  pp.  126 — r2S.)  The  bishop  has  given  several  instances  at  length,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  insert,  see  pp.  130 — 1:)2. 

»  See  the  passages  in  Gardner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  21.  8vo.  or  vol.  iv. 
p.  122.  4to. 

«  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  r.  4.  The  emperor,  according  to  this  writer, 
seems  to  have  played  upon  the  Oreek  wonts  ua*  a  hng,  and  ui'ov  a  son :  the 
point  of  the  savins  perhaps  consists  in  this,  that  Herod,  professing  Juda- 
ism, was  by  his  religion  prohibited  from  killing  swine,  or  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  their  flesh  ;  ami,  therefore,  that  his  hog  would  have  been  safe 
where  his  son  lost  his  life.  Macrobius.  wilh  singular  propriety,  states  this 
massacre  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Syria,  because  Judaea  was  at  that 
time  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  Gilpin  andDr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  ii.  16. 
The  massacre  o("the  inOints  is  likewise  noticed  in  a  rabbinical  work  called 
Toldoth  Je.shu,  in  the  following  pa.ssage  :  "  And  the  king  gave  orders  for 
putting  to  death  every  infant  to  he  found  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  the  king's 
messeneers  killed  every  infant  according  to  the  royal  order."  Dr.  D. 
Sharpe's  First  Defence  of  Christi.mity,  &c.  p.  40. 

'  Townsend's  Karinony  of  the  New  Testament,  voL  i.  pp.  77,  78. 


Lastly,  As  the  male  infants  that  were  to  be  slain  could  easily  be  ascer- 
tained Irom  the  public  tables  of  birth  or  genealogies,  that  circumstance 
will  account  for  the  re|iiited  parents  of  our  Saviour  fleeing  into  Egypt  rather 
than  into  any  city  of  Jiida-a.' 

Any  of  these  argumenta  would  be  suilicient  to  vindicate  the 
evangelist's  narrative ;  but,  altogether,  they  form  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, abundantly  suH'icicnt  to  overbalance  the  negative  evidence 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Josephus. 

7.  Luke  ii.  2.  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  historical  fact,  Satur- 
ninus  and  Volumnius  being  at  that  time  the  Roman  presidenta 
of  Syria,  and  Cyrenius  not  being  governor  of  that  province  until 
eleven  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A  Blight  attention  to  the  situation  of  Judara  at  that  time,  and  a  more  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  pan.sage  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  English  version, 
will'easily  reconcile  the  seeming  difTerence  between  the  sacred  historiua 
and  Josephus. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Herod  the  Great  (who  held  his  kingdom 
by  a  grant  from  Mark  Antony  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  which  hail 
been  confirmed  by  Augii.^tus),  having  incurred  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
to  whom  his  conduct  had  been  misrepresented,  Augustus  issued  a  decree 
reducing  Judaea  to  a  Roman  province,  and  cummanding  an  enrolment,  oi 
regi.ster,  to  be  made  of  every  person's  estate,  dignity,  age,  emiiloymenl, 
and  office.  The  making  of  this  enrolment  was  confided  to  Cyrenius  or 
Quirinius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  collector  of  the  imperial  revenue  ; 
but  Herod  having  sent  bis  trusty  minister,  Nicholas  of  Dauiasciis,  to  Rome, 
the  latter  found  means  to  undeceive  the  emperor,  and  soften  his  anger,  in 
coiise(|uence  of  which  the  actual  operatwi  of  the  decree  was  suspended. 
Bleve.n  years  afterwards,  however,  it  was  carried  into  elTect,  on  the  depo- 
sition and  banishment  of  Archclaus  (Herod's  son  and  successor),  for  mat- 
adminiiiiration,  by  Augustus,  upon  the  complaiiu  of  the  Jews;  who,  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Herodian  family,  requested  that  Juda>a  might  be  majJe 
a  Roman  province.  Cyrenius  was  now  sent  as  president  of  Syria,  with  an 
armed  force,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archclaus,  and  to  complete  the 
census,  to  which  the  Jewish  people  submitted.  It  was  //ij«  establishment 
of  the  assessment  or  taxing  under  Cyrenius  which  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Roman  census,  to  which  the  evangelist  alludes  in  the  parentho- 
liral  remark  occurring  in  Luke  ii.  2.,  which  uiay  be  more  correctly  written 
and  traiuilated  thus: — "  It  came  to  poJisin  those  days,"  that  is,  a  few  days 
before  our  Saviour's  birth,  "thai  there  teenl  out  a  deirrefrom  Casar  Ait- 
guslics,  that  all  the  land"  [of  Judaea,  Gahlee,  Idumeea,  &.c.  under  Herod's 
dominion]  "■  shovld  he  enrolled''  preparatory  to  a  census  or  taxing  ("  Tlw. 
taxing  itsrlf  was  first  made  irhen  Cyrenitts  was  governor  of  Syria:)"* 
And  all  vent  to  be  enrolled,  every  one  to  his  oicn  city.  (Luke  ii.  1—3.) 

By  the  preceding  construction,  supported  by  the  emendation 
in  the  note,  the  evangelist  is  critically  reconciled  with  the  varying 
accounts  of  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  TertuUian,  and  an  his- 
torical difTiculty  is  solved,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
irreconcilable.'-*  * 

Two  other  solutions  have  been  offered,  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed  on  account  of  their  ingenuity. 

(1.)  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  St.ates.  the  learnedtranslator  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
from  the  Greek.  He  renders  Luke  ii.  1,  2.  in  the  following  manner: — 
Now  it  happened  in  those  days  that  an  edict  came  forth  from  Ca;sar  Augus- 
tus ihat  this  whole  inhabited  land  should  be  enrolled.  This  icas  Ihe first 
enrolment;  it  iras  mode  irhen  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  In  a 
note  on  the  pas.5age  in  question,  he  observes,  "  "There  were  two  enrolments, 


•  Lardncr's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect  1.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
329— n38.  8vo.  or  pp.  180— ife.  4to.)  Volborth  Causa  cur  Josephus  cadem 
■puerorum  Bethlemeticoruvi,  Matt.ji.  16.  narralam  siltntio  pratericrit,ilo. 
(•oltingen.  1788,  as  analyzed  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  617. 
Schui/.ii  Archajologia  Hebiaica,  pp.  52,  53.  Colonia,  La  Religion  Chre- 
tienne  autorisee  par  le  Temoignage  des  Anciens  Auteurs  iViens,  pp. 
117,  lis. 

1  A^<,yf%f,<ri*i  T».  OIKOTMHNHN,  Luke  ii.  1.  That  OIKOTMHNHN 
signifies  the  land  of  JuJa!a,  and  not  the  whole  Roman  empire,  see  Vol.  II. 
p.  13.  . 

8  (AuT>i  ti  cfKCy  pen   TTfMTn  1^  iHTfj   iiT^fjKOiiuoiiTO;  ty,;   EupiKf   Kupifvitu.      Ill 

all  the  printed  editions  of  the  New  Teistament  the  first  word  in  this  verse  is 
aspirated  ivr>i,  this,  as  if  it  were  Ihe  feminine  of  iuro,-.  "But  this,"  says 
Rr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  elucidation,  "materially 
injures  the  sense,  as  if  the  enrolment  decreed  in  the  first  verse  was  the 
same  as  this  taxing  in  the  second  ;  whereas  there  was  an  interval  of  eleven 
years  between  the  two.  But  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  written  in 
uncials  or  in  capitals,  without  points  or  accents,  the  word  is  ambiguous, 
and  may  also  be  unaspirated  =<jti,,  self,  the  te.minine  of  aursj  ;  and  both 
occur  together  in  this  sai.ne  chapter,  where  the  evangeli.st,  speaking  of 
Anna  Ihe  prophetp:;?.  savR,  «»•  x-.-rf,  aunt  th  mpx  is-io-TKra  ;  'And  thi» 
woman]  coming  in  at  Ike  instayit  itself '  oral  '  Ihe  self  same  hour,'  Ac.  The 
ordinal  :rf»'TiT,  first,  is  here  understood  adverbially  (see  Bishop  Middleton 
on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.304,  305.),  and  connected  with  the  verb  i>'«iitc, 
'  If  us  made.'  or  ^  look  effect,'  signifying  that  the  taxing  itself_/fr«/  look  effect^ 
or  was  carried  into  execution,  under  tlie  presidency  of  Cyrenius  or  Quiri- 
iiius;  which  had  been  susjiended  fixjm  the  time  of  his  procuratorship." 
l)r.  Hiles's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  705 — 710. 

»  Dr.  Campbell  (Translation  of  the  Four  (Gospels,  vol.ii.  pp.  140.423—425.) 
renders  Luke  ii.  2.  in  the  following  manner: — "This first  register  tcott 
effect  when  Cyrenius  was  president  of  Syria."  But,  as  we  have  seen  in 
t  he  preccdinif  note  that  -^f-f.  is  here  used  adverbially,  this  version  will  not 
hoM  cood.  In  confirination  of  his  rendering  lyiKTO  "took  effect"  (which 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales),  Campbell  refers  to  Matt.  v.  18.  vi.  10.  xviii.  19. 
xxii.  42.  and  I'Cor.  xv.  54.  Dr.  I.ardner  has  proposed  another  solution  of 
the  above  difference  (Credibility,  part  i.  book  li.  ch.  i.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
2-18 — 329.  8vo.  or  pp.  13tj — 179.  4to.),  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  because 
it  has  been  adopted  by  Archdeacon  Paley.  (Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 
It  is  as  follows  : — "  This  teas  the  first  enrolment  of  Cyrenius  governor  of 
Syria,  that  is,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  and  best  known 
among  the  Jews  by  that  title  ;"  which  title,  belonging  to  1  im  at  the  time  of 
irriting  the  account,  was  naturally  subjoined  to  his  name,  although  acquir- 
ed af)er  the  transaction  which  the  account  describes.  A  similar  solution 
is  given  by  Alber.  Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  pp.  309,  310.,  and  in 
Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov  Test.  p.  437. 
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the  first  merely  for  tlie  purpose  o{ numbering  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
eecond  for  assessing  them.  The  first  here  spoken  of  was  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  when  Cyrenius  was  deputy-governor  of  Syria.  It  was 
done  according  to  coniiniinities  and  families  ;  and  all  were  obliged  to  re- 
pair to  their  respective  cities  or  towns  to  be  enrolled  in  their  several  fami- 
lies, according  to  their  genealogies.  The  second,  which  was  alter  the 
death  of  Herod,  was  for  the  sake  of  assessment,  and  was  made  indiscrimi- 
nately. This  was  the  enrolment  which  offended  the  Jews,  and  excited 
tumults  and  insurrections,  and  brought  on  the  war  which  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  utter  dispersion  of  the  Jews."  From 
the  rendering,  thus  supported,  the  praise  of  learning  and  ingenuity  must 
not  be  withheld.  Mr.  Thompson  evidently  considers  the  word  >i,  which 
all  other  translators  consider  as  an  indefinite  article  prefi.xed  to  anrij>  p:«?i) 
(.enrolment),  as  the  third  person  singular  of  >ii',  the  imperfect  tense  in  the 
indicative  mode  of  the  verb;'/",  /  am.  It  is  well  known  that  profane 
writers  use  n  or  iv  indifferently  as  the  third  person  singular ;  and  if  we 
could  find  a  single  parallel  construction  in  the  New  Testament,  wc  should 
unquestionably  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  T.'s  rendering. 

(2.)  The  other  solution  is  that  offered  by  the  learned  editor  of  Calmel's 
Dictionary ;  who  conjectures,  that  for  the  purposes  of  enrolment,  Cyre- 
nius, though  not  probably  governor  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth, 
might  be  associated  with  Saturninus  ;  or,  though  now  sent  into  Syria  as  an 
e.ttraordinary  officer,  yet  being  afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  lie  miglit  be 
called  "overnor  of  Syria,  as  we  call  an  officer  during  his  life  by  the  title 
he  has  Dome,  even  after  he  has  given  up  his  commission.  On  a  medal  of 
Antioch  appear  the  names  of  Saturninus  and  VoKunnius,  who  were  the 
emperor's  chief  officers  in  Syria.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Vo- 
lumnius  was  the  colleague  of  Saturninus  in  the  government  of  Syria,  ami 
procurator  of  the  province  ;  and^at  while  Saturninus  kept  his  court  at 
Antioch,  where  he  remained  statWnary,  his  associate  Volumnius  Avas  en- 
gaged in  other  districts  of  the  province  as  circumstances  required.  What 
we  suppose  of  Volumnius  we  may  also  suppose  of  Cyrenius,  who,  after 
him,  held  the  same  office.  J'hus,  the  medal  vindicates  Josephus,  who  de- 
scribed Saturninus  and  Volumnius  as  governors  of  Syria;  and  it  may  jus- 
tify both  Saint  Luke  and  TcrtuUian,  of  whom  the  former  affirmed  that 
Cyrenius,  and  the  latter  that  Saturninus,  executed  the  enrolment.  It  may 
also  justify  the  evangelist,  whose  words  the  editor  of  Calmet  thinks  may 
be  thus  understood  : — "This  was  the  first  enrolment  of  Cyrenius,  he  be- 
ing then  governor  of  Syria,  associated  with  Satui'ninus;  and  it  should  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  he  made  eleven  years  alter,  when  he  was 
the  chief,  the  presidential  governor  of  the  same  province."' 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  the  preceding  solutions  he  may 
prefer :  either  of  them  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
seeming  contradiction  between  the  evangelist  and  Josephus, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Hales 
presents  the  most  satisfactory  elucidation. 

8.  In  Luke  iii.  19.  Herod  the  tetrarch  is  said  to  have  been 
reproved  by  John  the  Baptist  for  Hcrodias,  his  brother  Philip^s 
wife,  whom  he  had  forcibly  taken  away  from  her  husband,  and 
married. 

Now  this  is  irreconcilable  with  profane  hi.story,  which  assorts  his 
brother's  name  to  have  been  Herod.  Hence  it  is  probable  thst  the  name 
of  Philip  has  crept  into  the  text  through  the  copyist's  negligence,  and 
ought  to  be  omitted  :  Griesbach  has  omitted  it  in  liis  text,  but  lias  inserted 
the  word  ?iXi^;tou  in  the  margin,  with  the  mark  of  doubtful  genuineness. 

9.  Acts  V,  36.  For  before  these  days  rose  up  Tkeudas,  &c. 
Josephus's  account  of  Theudas  (Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  §  1.)  referred 
to  a  transaction  that  occurred  seven  years  a/'/er  Gamaliel's  speech, 
of  which  this  text  is  a  part. 

The  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  probability  that  there  might  be  ttno 
Impostors  of  the  same  name  ;  for  there  we\-e  four  persons  of  the  name  of 
Simon  within  forty  years,  and  three  oi  Judas  within  ten  years,  all  of  whom 
were  leaders  of  insurrections.* 
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SECTION  VIII. 

ALLEGED   CONTRADICTIONS    TO    PHILOSOPHY    AND    THE    NATURE 
OF    THINGS. 

The  Scriptures  often  refer  to  matters  of  fact,  which  are 
asserted  (though  without  any  proof  whatever)  to  be  contra- 
dictory to  philosophy  and  to  the  nature  of  things.  A  little 
consioeration,  however,  will  reconcile  these  alleged  repug- 
nances; for  it  has  been  well  observed  by  different  writers, 
who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
written  with  the  design  of  teaching  us  natural  philosophy, 
but  to  make  known  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man,  and  to 
teach  us  our  duties  and  obligations  to  our  great  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  Therefore  the  sacred  penman  might  make  use  of 
popular  expressions  and  forms  of  speech,  neither  affirming 
nor  denyinor  their  philosophical  truth.  All  proverbial  sayings 
and  metaphorical  expressions  introduced  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion or  ornament  must  be  taken  from  received  notions ;  but 
they  are  not,  therefore,  asserted  in  the  philosophical  sense  by 
him  who  uses  them,  any  more  than  the  historical  truth  of 
parables  and  similitudes  is  supposed  to  be  asserted.  Further, 
to  have  employed  philosophical  terms  and  notions  only,  and 

1  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  article  Cyrenins.  Fragments  Supplementary 
to  Calmet,  No.  cxxiii.  p.  37'.  Geographical  Index  and  Sacred  Geography, 
by  the  same  editor,  voce  jIw^jocA. 

!>  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  the  passages  in  question  relative  to  these 
Impostors.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  409—413.  See  also  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  179 — 181. 


to  have  rectified  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  men  concerning  all 
the  phenomena  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
would  have  required  a  large  system  of  philosophy,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  Scriptures  a  book  unfit  for  ordinary 
capacities,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed. If,  indeed,  revelation  had  introduced  anj  the  best 
founded  system  of  modern  physics,  or  if  the  Almighty  Cre- 
ator had  been  pleased  to  disclose  the  councils  themselves  of 
his  infinite  wisdom,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  % 
Philosophy  would  immediatelj  have  become  matter  of  faith, 
and  disbelief  of  any  part  of  it  a  dangerous  heresy.  How 
many  infidels  would  this  or  that  man  s  fanciful  hypothesis 
concerning  the  appearances  of  things  have  called  forth ! 
Besides,  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  the  vehicle  for  a 
refined  system  of  natural  philosophy,  such  a  theory  of  nature 
would  have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  to  most  men  as 
miracles  do ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  sur- 
prises men,  unacquainted  with  philosophy,  than  philosophical 
discoveries.  How  incredible  do  the  motion  of  the  earth  and 
the  rest  of  the  sun  appear  to  all  but  philosophers,  who  are 
now  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these  phenomena,  while 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  terms  as  much  in  use  with 
those  who  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  with 
others !  In  fact,  if  we  would  be  understood,  we  must  continue 
to  make  use  of  this  expression ;  but  excepting  this  one  in- 
stance, which  is  and  ever  will  be  in  use,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar conceptions  of  all  nations  and  languages  (notwithstanding 
any  philosophical  discoveries  to  the  contrary),  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Scriptures  that  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  present 
notions  of  philosophy.  The  discoveries  both  in  chemistry 
and  in  physics,  as  well  as  in  natural  history,  which  have 
been  made  in  later  times,  concur  in  many  instances  to  con- 
firm and  elucidate  the  Sacred  Writings.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  the  preceding  observations. 

1.  No  fact  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  has  been  a  more 
favourite  subject  of  cavil  with  modern  objectors,  than  the  account 
of  the  creation,  related  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  Founding  their  cavils  upon  translations,  instead  of 
consulting  the  original  Hebrew  (which  their  ignorance  com- 
pletely disqualified  them  from  doing),  they  have  pretended  that 
the  Mosaic  narrative  is  alike  inconsistent  with  reason  and  with 
true  philosophy.  If,  however,  these  writers  had  impartially  con- 
sidered the  modern  discoveries  in  philosophy,  they  would  have 
found  nothing  to  contradict,  but  on  the  contrary  much — very 
much — to  confirm  the  relation  of  Moses. 

"The  structure  of  the  earth,"  says  one  of  the  most  profound  geologists 
and  practical  philosophers  of  the  present  day,^  and  "the  mode  of  distri- 
bution of  extraneous  fo.ssils  or  petrifactions,  are  so  many  direct  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  ;  and 
they  might  be  used  as  proofs  of  its  author  having  been  inspired  ;  because 
the  mineralogical  facts  discovered  by  modern  naturalists  were  unknown  to 
the  sacred  historian.  Even  the  periods  of  time,  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic 
description,  are  not  inconsistent  with  our  theories  of  the  earth."  Nor  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  all  contradictry  to  the  Mosaic 
history.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  objected  that  the  historian 
talks  of  light  before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  the  sun,  and  calls  the 
moon  a  great  light,  when  every  one  knows  it  to  be  an  opaque  body.  But 
Moses  seems  to  have  known  what  philosophy  did  not  till  very  lately  dis- 
cover, that  the  sun  is  not  the  original  source  of  hght,  and,  therefore,  he 
does  not  call  cither  the  sun  or  the  moon  a  great  light,  though  he  repre- 
sents them  both  as  great  luminaries  or  light-hearers.  Had  these  objec- 
tors looked  into  a  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  Bible,  they  would  have  found 
that  the  word,  which  in  Gen.  i.  3.  our  translators  have  properly  rendered 
tight,  is  different  from  that  which  in  the  fourteenth  verse  they  have  impro- 
perly rendered  light  also,  in  the  third  verse  the  original  word  is  ">1t< 
(aur) ;  the  Greek,  <?ius ;  and  the  Vulgate  Latin,  tux;  in  the  fourteenth  verse 
the  corresponding  words  are  HIND  (mart),  (f«ia-Ttif>!f,  and  luminaria 
Each  of  the  former  set  of  words  means  that  subtile,  elastic  matter,  to 
which  in  English  we  give  the  name  of  light ;  each  of  the  latter,  the  instru- 
ments, or  means,  by  which  light  is  transmitted  to  men.  But  surely  the 
moon  is  as  much  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  as  the  reflector  ■pXs.ced  behind 
the  lamp  of  a  light-house,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  mariner 
at  sea  the  light  of  that  lamp,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  land.  Though  the  moon  is  not  a  light  in  itself, 
yet  is  that  planet  a  light  in  its  effects,  as  it  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
us.  And  both  the  sun  and  moon  are  with  great  propriety  called  great, — 
not  as  being  absolutely  greater  than  all  other  stars  and  planets,  but  because 
they  appear  greater  to  j^,*ind  are  of  greater  use  and  consequence  to  this 
world.  And  now,  after  all  our  improvements  in  philosophy  and  astiono- 
my,  we  still  speak  of  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  well  as  of  the  sun's  motion, 
rising  and  setting.  And  the  man,  who  in  a  moral,  theological,  or  historical 
discourse,  should  use  a  different  language,  would  only  render  himself 
ridiculous. 

In  hke  manner,  had  these  objectors  referred  to  (he  original  Hebrew  of 
Gen.  i.  6,  7,  8.  (which  in  our  English  authorized  version,  as  well  as  in  other 
modern  versions,  is  erroneously  rendered  /?r»noOT^n?,  after  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  Latin  version),  they  would  have  rendered  it  expanse;  and 
they  might  have  known,  that  it  meant  the  air  or  atmosphere  around  us,  in 
which  birds  fly  and  clouds  are  formed,  and  that  it  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  a  solid  firmament ;  though  such  an  idea  was  entertained  by  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  who.  with  all  their  boasted  wisdom,  were 


»  Professor  Jameson,  in  p.  v.  of  his  Preface  to  Mr.  Kerr's  translation  ol 
M.  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  "Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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iifiarly  as  ignorant  of  the  works  as  ihcy  were  of  the  nature  of  God.  And 
does  not  ihi.s  circiiinaiiiljiciit  air  ilivitle  the  waterM  from  the  waters,  the 
watcrt)  of  the  sea  from  the  waters  which  float  aljove  us  in  clouds  and 
vapours)  I-^ur  tliKie  is  a  inultiludn  of  walurs  in  the  hiuivcns,  and  He 
cau^eth  the  vapours  to  usceudfrom  tite  endt  of  the  earth,  (.ler.  x.  13.) 

Once  more,  Moses  represents  the  earth  at  first  m  a  slate  oi  fluidity. 
The  spirit  of  God,  says  lie,  moved  upon  the  face  (or  surface)  of  the  icntera. 
(Uen.  i.  2.)  The  apostle  Peter  also  speaks  of  the  cartli  as  being  formed 
out  of  a  lluicl.  Thk  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  (more  correctly,  con- 
sisting (f  water  W'  uVtro,-  (run,-uT»)  and  in  the  midst  of  I  he  water.  The 
same  tradition  reached  also  some  of  (he  ancient  heathen  philosophers; 
and  Thales,  in  particular,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  an<l  the  wisest  of 
tlicm  all,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  said  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  water.' 
Others  after  him  taught  the  same  doctrine  ;*  and  is  it  in  tlie  least  degree 
contradicted  or  disproved  by  modern  discoveries'?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  more  and  more  coiifiruied  and  illustrated  by  them  7  It  is  well  known 
that  if  a  soft  or  elastic  globular  boily  be  rapidly  whirled  round  on  its  axis, 
the  parts  of  the  poles  will  be  flattened,  and  (he  parts  on  the  equator,  mid- 
way between  the  north  and  south  poles,  will  be  raised  up.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  shape  of  our  earth ;  it  has  the  figure  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a 
figure  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  orange.  Now,  if  tlie  earth 
was  ever  in  a  slate  of  fluidity,  ils  revolution  round  its  axis  must  necessa- 
rily induce  sucli  a  figure,  because  the  greatest  centrifugal  force  must  neces- 
sarily be  near  the  eciuatorial  parts,  and,  consefjuently,  tliere  the  fluid  must 
rise  and  swell  most.  It  has  been  demon.il rated  by  experiment,  that  the 
earth  is  flattened  at  the  iioles  and  rai  ■ed  at  the  eiiu.ilor;'  and  thus  do  the 
Scriptures  and  philo.^opliy  agree  together  and  coiitirm  each  other.  The 
Scriptures  assert  that  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  fluidity  ;  and  philosophy 
evinces  that  it  must  have  been  in  such  a  state  from  its  very  figure. 

The  account  of  the  creation  of  man  (Gen.  i.  2(i,  27.)  has  been  ridiculed 
by  all  opposers  of  revelation  ;  but  can  they  furnish  us  with  one  more 
likely  lo  be  the  true  one  1  Reason  will  tell  us  no  belter  than  history  or 
tradition  does,  bow  man  came  into  the  world.  This,  therefore,  is  a  subject 
of  liivine  revelation,  and  until  the  objeclors  to  revelation  can  give  us  abet- 
ter account,  wc  may  safely  afTirm  that  the  Mosaic  history  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  every  idea  which  right  reason  teaches  us  to  entertain  of  the 
creation  of  man. 

I>asily,  objectors  to  the  Scriptures  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ex- 
pression in  Gen.  ii.  3.  God  rested  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work,  as  if  it 
were  alone  su(fl-,ieiit  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Hut 
no  one,  who  impartially  considers  the  noble  account  there  given  of  the 
creation,  that  God  is  represented  as  having  only  spoken  and  it  was  done, 
can  reasonably  imagine,  that  (he  Almighty  was  tired  with  labour,  as  if  he 
lia<l  inouliled  every  thing  with  his  hands,  and  that  on  the  seventh  day  he 
lay  or  sat  down  for  res'.  Hast  thou  not  known,  says  the  Hebrew  prophet 
Isaiah,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  wearyl  (I.sa.  XI.  28.) 

The  objections  drawn  by  infidel  writers  from  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative of  the  deluge  have  already  been  noticed  in  pp.  72.  75,  76. 
supra. 

2.  The  declaration  of  Moses  in  Deut.  i.  10.  that  God  had  mul- 
tiplied the  Israelites  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  has 
been  ridiculed  because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  objector  "the 
number  of  the  stars  is  infinite." 

Let  us,  however,  consider  this  subject.  How  many  in  numberare  the  stars 
which  app'^ar  to  the  naked  eyel  Foi  it  is  that  which  appears  lo  the  naked 
eve,  which  is  to  govern  us  in  replying  lo  this  objeclion  :  for  God  brought 
Abraham  forth  abroad, — that  is,  out  of  doors,  and  bade  him  look  towards 
heaven  (CTen.  xv.  5.),  not  with  a  telescope,  but  with  his  naked  eyes.  Now, 
let  the  objector  go  forth  into  the  open  air,  and  look  up  in  the  brightest  and 
most  favourable  niitht,  and  count  the  stars.  Not  more  than  3010  stars  can 
be  seen  by  the  nakoil  eye  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemisplieres; 
but  at  the  lime  alluded  lo,  the  Israelites,  inilependently  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  more  than  six  hundred  thousand.  Suppose,  however,  we  even 
allow,  from  the  late  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Her.«!chel  and  others 
with  telescopes,  which  have  magnified  between  ihirly-five  and  thirty-six 
thousand  limes,  that  there  rtiay  be  sevenly-f^vc  millions  of  stars  visible  by 
the  aid  of  such  instruments,  which  is  the  highest  calculation  ever  made; 
yet  still  the  divine  word  stands  literally  true.  Matthew  says  (i.  17.)  Ihal  the 
generations  from  Abraham  lo  Christ  were  forty-two.  Now  we  find  at  the 
second  census,  that  the  fighting  men  among  the  Uelirews  amounted  to 
600,0lK);  and  the  Israelites,  who  have  never  ceased  lo  be  a  distinct  people, 
have  so  multiplied  that,  if  the  aggregate  number  of  them  who  have  ever 
lived,  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number  of 
all  the  fixed  stars  taken  together.* 

3.  The  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  (Num.  xxii.  28.)  has  been  a 
standing  jest  to  infidels  in  almost  every  age. 

If  the  ass  had  opened  her  own  mouth,  and  reproved  the  rash  prophet, 
we  might  well  be  aslonishpil.  Maimonides  and  others  have  ima^iined  that 
the  mailer  was  transacted  in  a  vision.  Rut  it  is  evident,  from  Ihe  whole 
lenor  of  the  narration,  as  well  as  from  the  declaration  of  an  inspired 
writer  (2  Pel.  ii.  U— Ifi.),  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  literal  narrative  of 
a  real  transaction.  The  as.s,  it  has  been  observed,  was  enabled  to  utter  such 
and  such  sounds,  probably  as  parrots  do,  without  understanding  them: 
and,  whatever,  may  be  said  of  Ihe  construclion  of  the  ass's  mouth,  and  of 
Ihe  tongue  and  jaws  being  so  formed  as  to  be  unfit  for  speaking,  yet  an 
ale(iuale  cause  is  assigned  for  this  womlerful  elTert ;  for  it  is  expressly 
said,  that  the  Lord  opewd  the  month  of  Ihe  ass.  The  miracle  was  by  no 
means  needless  or  superfluous:  it  was  very  proper  to  convince  Balaam, 
that  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  under  God's  direction,  and  Ihal  the  same 
divine  power,  which  caused  the  dumb  ass  to  speak  contrary  to  its  nature, 


dixit  esse  initium  rerum.    Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum, 


3  qua;: 
,  lib.  i. 


i.  c.  10.  Edit. 


'  Thales  enim  Milesius,  qui  primus  de  talib^is  rebus  quaisivit,  aqjiam 

ixit  cf       ■   ■  ■  "■ 

Uavisii. 

a  The  reader  will  find  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  above  alluded 
to,  in  the  notes  lo  Grotius  de  Veritale,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

>  This  was  first  conjectured  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  confinned  by  M. 
Cassini  and  others,  who  measured  several  degrees  of  latitude  at  Ihe  equa- 
tor and  at  the  north  pole  ;  and  found  that  the  difference  perfectly  justified 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conjecture,  and,  consequently,  confirmed  Ihe  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  result  of  the  experiments,  instituted  lo  deter- 
mine this  point,  proved,  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is 
greater  by  more  than  twenty-three  miles  than  it  is  at  Ike  poles. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Deut.  i.  10. 


could  make  him  in  like  manner  utter  blessings  contrary  to  his  inclination. 
The  fact  is  as  consonant  to  reason  as  any  other  extraordinary  operation ;  for 
all  miracles  are  alike,  and  equally  demand  our  assent,  if  properly  attested. 
The  giving  of  articuUition  to  a  brute  is  no  more  to  the  Deity  than  the 
making  of  the  blind  to  see  or  the  deaf  to  hear.  And  the  reputed  baseness 
of  the  instrument,  of  which  Gud  was  pleased  to  make  use,  amounts  merely 
to  this,  that  (as  the  apostle  observes  on  another  occasion)  Ood  hath  chosen 
the  fvolish  things  of  the  world  lo  confound  Ihe  wise.  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  T.licre 
was,  therefore,  a  fitness  in  the  instrument  used:  for,  Ihe  more  vile  the 
means  were,  the  fitter  they  were  lo  confound  the  unrighteous  prophet. 

4.  It  has  been  a/Hrmed  that  the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  still,  which  is  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  12,,  is  con- 
trary to  philosophy. 

"It  is  pitiful  to  say  that  the  sun  could  not  stand  still  because  it  does  not 
move:  for  the  history  speaks  accordmg  to  Ihe  ideas  of  the  age,  and  was 
intended  to  record  simply  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  whicli  the  language 
of  men,  whether  philosojihers  or  peasants,  is  still  conformed  in  common 
conversation.  Whether  the  effect  was  produced  by  a  supernatural  refrac- 
tion, or  whether  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis  was  suspcmled,  we 
do  not  possess  the  means  of  determining."'  In  either  case  there  was  a 
miracle  ;  and  as  a  miracle  the  sacred  historian  expressly  relates  this  event. 
It  is,  therefore,  impos.jible  to  account  for  it  on  philosophical  principles.' 

The  object  of  this  miracle  was  of  the  most  important  and  impressive 
nature.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  principal  gods  of  the  idolatrous 
heathen  nations,  were  commanded  lo  yield  miraculous  obedience  to  the 
chief  servant  of  the  true  God  ;  and  thereby  to  contribute  to  tlie  more  ef- 
fectual conquest  of  their  own  worshippers.  It  was  a  miracle  of  the  same 
description  as  those  which  had  been  wrought  in  Egypt.  With  respect  to 
the  objections  to  the  probability  of  this  miracle,  which  originate  in  a  con- 
sideration of  its  supposed  consequences,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Kishop 
Watson,  that  "  the  machine  of  the  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  God :  be  can 
sto]i  the  motion  of  any  part  or  of  the  whole,  with  less  trouble  than  either 
of  us  can  stop  a  watch  !"  How  absurd,  then,  are  the  reasonings  of  those, 
men  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  omnipotent  God,  yet  deny  the' 
possibility  of  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  other  ways,  than  those  whicfi 
arc  known  to  their  limited  experience  !' 

5.'  The  beautiful  poetical  passage  in  Judges  v.  20.  has  been 
stigmatized  as  a  "species  of  Jewish  rant  and  hyperbole." 

A  tempest  meeting  the  enemy  in  Ihe  face  di.scoinfited  them  ;  and  the 
torrent  Kishon  was  so  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  (which  comiimn  opi- 
nion ascribed  to  Ihe  planets),  as  to  sweep  away  the  greater  part  of  Siseia's 
army  in  their  precipitate  flight.  Hence  the  poetess  calls  it  the  frst  or  the 
prince  of  torrents.  The  whole  is  exceedingly  poetical,  notwithstandini; 
the  censure  of  Ihe 'opposers  of  revelation,  whose  cavils  are  characterized 
not  more  by  want  of  taste,  than  by  wilful  ignorance  and  malignity  of  dis- 
position. 

6.  It  is  said  that  such  a  number  of  inhabitants,  as  are  stated  to 
have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
supported  there,  viz.  a  million  and  a  half  of  fighting  men.  (3 
Sam.  xxiv.  9.     1  Chron.  xxi.  5.) 

To  this  it  is  to  be  answered,  that  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  numbers 
(which  probably  are  incorrect,  as  the  Syriac  version  reads  eight  hundred 
thousand  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  5.),  this  vast  population  is  to 
be  ascribed  lo  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  Another  solution  of 
this  apparent  contradiction  has  been  offered  by  a  late  writer,'  which  ia 
both  ingenious  and  probable.  "It  appears,"  he  observes,  "from  Chronicles, 
that  there  were  twelve  divisions  of  generals,  who  commanded  monthly, 
and  whose  duly  it  was  to  keep  guard  near  the  king's  person,  each  having 
a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which  jointly 
formed  a  grand  army  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  :  and,  as  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  twelve  thousand  men  naturally  attended  on  the  twelve  princes 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter,  the  whole  will  be 
three  hundred  thousand;  which  is  the  difference  between  the  two  last  ac- 
counts of  eight  hundred  thousand  and  of  one  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand.' Whence  may  be  deduced  this  natural  solution  as  lo  the  number  of 
Israel.  As  to  the  men  of  Israel,  Ihe  author  of  Samuel  does  not  take  notice 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand,  because  they  were  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  king  as  a  standing  army,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  need  lo  num- 
ber them  :  but  the  autlior  of  C-'hronicles  joins  them  to  the  rest,  saying  ex- 
pressly, VKIB'^  hs,  'all  those  of  Israel  were  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  ;'  whereas  the  author  of  Samuel,  who  reckons  only  tlie  eight 
hundred  thousand,  does  not  say  SNIi^A  73,  'all  those  of  Israel,'  but  barely 
"jNltf  >  <nni  'and  Israel  were,'  &c.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  exclu- 
sively of  the  troops  before  mentioned,  there  was  an  army  of  observation 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Philistines'  country,  composed  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  as  appears  by  2  Sam.  vi.  1.  ;  which,  it  seems,  were  included  in  the 
number  of  live  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  Judali,  by  the  author 
of  Samuel :  but  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  mentions  only  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand,  gives  Ihe  number  of  that  tribe  exclusively  of  those 
thirty  thousand  men,  because  they  were  not  all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  and 
therefore  he  does  not  say,  mw  "73  'all  those  of  Judah,'  as  he  had  said 
hl<'W>  S3  'all  those  of  Israel,'  but  only  niw  'and  those  of  Judah.'  Thus 
both  accounts  may  be  reconciled,  by  only  having  recourse  to  other  parts 
of  Scripture  treating  on  the  same  subject;  which  will  ever  be  found  the 
best  method  of  explaining  difScult  passages." 
* 

»  An  ingenious  French  philosopher,  who  has  consecrated  his  geological 
researches  to  Ihe  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  sacred  volume,  hag  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  double  day  in  Palestine,  caused  by  the  miracle 
related  in  Josh,  x.,  must  have  produced  a  double  night  in  Europe.  He  con- 
siders that  the  double  night,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  connected  with  Ihe  birth  of  Hercules,  was  identical  with  this  miracle, 
which  is  thus  collaterally  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  profane 
writers.     Chaubard,  EU^mcns  de  Geologic,  pp.  321—327.     Paris,  1S33,  8vo. 

«  Dr.  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  ITS.  The  reader,  who  is 
desirous  of  reading  the  different  opinions  of  learned  men  on  Ihe  subject 
of  this  miracle,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Josh.  x.  12.  (Comment, 
on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.),  and  lo  an  original  and  elaborate  note  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  Ihe  same  passage. 

1  Townsend's  Arrangement  of  Ihe  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  note. 

•  The  editor  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmel's  Dictionarj  of  the  Bible. 
See  Fragments,  No.  xxxvii.  pp.  62,  63. 

>  Vide  Alichot  Holam,  p.  la 
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ON  THE  INTERPRETATION,  &c.  OF  PASSAGES. 


[Paht  n.  Book  II 


7.  The  number  of  cattle  sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  has  been  objected  to  as  incredible,  viz.  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  two-and-twenty  thousand  oxen. 
(1  Kings  viii.  63.) 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  Jirst,  tliat  all  these  were  not  offered  in  one 
^ay,  much  less  on  one  altar.  This  solemn  meeting  continued  fourteen 
days,  viz.  seven  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  seven  at  the  feast  of  dedi- 
cation (1  Kings  viii.  65.);  and  because  the  orazen  altar  was  too  little  to  re- 
ceive the  burnt-offerings,  Solomon,  by  special  permission  from  God,  hal- 
lowed  the  middle  of  the  court,  that  is,  ordered  other  altars  to  be  erected  in 
the  court  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  which  were  to  seoe 
only  during  that  solemnity,  when  such  a  vast  number  of  sacrifices  was  to 
be  offered.  And,  secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  were 
some  neighbouring  princes,  wlio  paid  Bolomon  their  tribute  in  cattle,  and 
who  might  supply  victims  for  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  above  referred  to. 
See  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  2  Kings  iii.  4. 

The  great  number  of  beasts  daily  required  in  Solomon's  kitchen  (1  Kings 
iv.  23.),  will  by  no  means  be  foun«l  incredible,  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
accounts  of  tlie  daily  consumption  of  oriental  courts  in  modern  times,  and 
the  prodigious  number  of  servants  of  an  Asiatic  pnnce.  Thus,  Tavernier, 
in  his  description  of  the  seraglio,  said,  that  five  hundred  sheep  and  lambs 
were  daily  required  for  the  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  sultan.' 

8.  It  is  urged  that  the  treasures,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxix. 
4 — 7.  as  amassed  by  David  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple, 
are  incredible ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  collect 
such  a  sum,  which  has  been  computed  by  M.  le  Clerc  at  eight 
hundred  millions  sterling,  and  which  is  thought  to  exceed  all  the 
gold  of  all  the  princes  now  upon  earth  put  together. 

But  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  corruption  in  the  numbers  :  we  are 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  weights  mentioned,  as  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  then  comparative  value  of  the  precious  metals,  nor 
what  resources  for  obtaining  them  (now  lost)  there  were  at  that  time. 
Besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  talent,  mentioned  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  was  the  Syriac  talent ;  according  to  which  the  amount  collected  by 
David  would  be  X7,087,791.»  And  in  an  age  like  that  in  which  David  lived, 
when  kings  and  princes  were  accustomed  to  hoard  up  vast  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  (as  the  oriental  monarchs  still  do)  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  David  and  his  princes,  in  their  successful  wars  with  the  Philis- 
tines, Moabites,  and  Amalekites,  and  with  the  kings  of  Zobah,  Syria,  and 
Edom,  might  collect  gold  and  silver  to  the  above  amount. 

9.  The  circumstance  of  Elijah  being  fed  by  ravens  (1  Kings 
xvii.  4.)  has  excited  the  profane  scoffs  of  unbelievers,  as  an 
incredible  thing ;  and  they  have  attempted  to  be  witty  in  their 
inquiries  whence  these  unclean  birds  could  have  procured  food 
for  the  prophet. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  this  miracle,  by  asserting  that  the 
prophet  was  not  fed  by  ravens,  but  by  the  Orbim  or  inhabitants  of  Orbo, 
a  small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethshan.  But  the  following  arguments  will 
show  that  the  received  interpretation  is  correct: — It  is  expressly  said  that 
Elisha  drank  of  the  brook  Cherith.  (1  Kings  xvii.  6.)  "  Had  strangers 
brought  him  food,  they  might  as  well  have  furnished  him  with  water ;  and 
thus  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  removed  when  the 
brook  was  dried  up.  Again,  Ahab  (who  had  sent  messengers  in  pursuit  of 
the  prophet  among  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  nations)  took  an  oath 
of  them  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  concealment  (1  Kings 
xviii.  10.) ;  and  some  one  out  of  a  tribe,  we  may  suppose  it  probable,  would 
have  delivered  him  up,  seeing  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  his  conceal- 
ment, and  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  detection.  If  we  come  to  verbal 
criticism,  we  find  that  the  word  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  is 
most  properly  rendered  'raven'  in  Gen.  viii.  7.  when  Noah  sends  a  bird 
out  of  the  ark."3  The  Almighty,  doubtless,  could  have  caused  food  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Elijah  in  any  other  way,  but  he  chose  to  send  it  by  these 
rapacious  birds  for  the  greater  illustration  of  his  absolute  command  over 
all  creatures,  and  also  to  give  us  full  evidence  that  he  is  able  to  succour 
and  preserve,  by  the  most  improbable  means,  all  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  hiin.    We  need  go  no  further  to  inquire  whence  the  ravens  had  this 


«  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

»  The  reader  will  find  some  elaborate  and  interesting  calculations  on  this 
subject,  in  Dr.  Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  149 — 153. 

»  Myers's  Hulsean  Essay  on  the  Futility  of  Attempts  to  represent  the 
Miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  as  Effects  produced  in  the  ordinary  Course 
of  Nature,  p.  93.    Cambridge,  1831,  8vo. 


food  :  it  is  enough  if  we  believe  that  they  brought  it  to  Elijah ;  for  then  we 
must  allow,  that  they  acted  by  divine  direction,  and  that  the  food  was  of 
God's  providing. 

10.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  Job  xxvi.  7.  and  PsaL 
xxiv.  2.  and  civ.  6. 

In  the  first-cited  passage,  Job  says  that  God  hangeth  the  earth  ttpon 
nothing ;  and  in  Psal.  xxiv.  2.  it  5.3  said  that  Jehovah  hath  founded  the  earth 
upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  fioods ;  and  in  Psal.  civ.  5.  that 
he  hath  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  that  it  should  not  be  removea 
for  ever.  AH  which  expressions  are  philosophically  correct :  for  the 
foundation  of  a  pendulous  globe  can  be  nothing  but  its  centre,  upon  which 
all  tlie  parts  lean  and  are  supported  by  it ;  and  the  waters  continually  flow- 
ing through  the  bowels  and  concavities  of^the  earth,  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  by  a  constant  course  and  circulation,  constitute  an  abyss  in  the  lower- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  AH  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea  ;  yet  the  sea  is  not 
full:  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
again.  (Eccles.  i.  7.)  So  that,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  the  terra- 
queous globe  is  said  to  hang  upon  nothing,  and  the  earth  to  be  founded 
upon  the  seas,  and  established  upon  the  floods,  and  (Psal.  cxxxvi.  6.)  to  b 
stretched  out  above  the  waters.* 

11.  The  unicorn  nn  (neiM),  described  in  Job  xxxix.  9.  and 
alluded  to  in  several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  is  the  common 
rhinoceros,  which  is  known,  in  Arabia,  by  the  name  of  reim  unto 
this  day. 

12.  The  circumstance  of  Jonah  being  in  the  belly  of  a  whale 
(Jonah  i.  17.  Matt.  xii.  40.)  has  been  affirmed  to  be  contrary  to 
matter  of  fact ;  as  the  throat  of  a  whale,  it  is  well  known,  is 
capable  of  admitting  little  more  than  the  arm  of  an  ordinary  man , 
and  these  fish  are  never  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  Bochart  has  long  since  proved  that  a  great  fish  of  the  shark  kind  is 
here  intended.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  many  of  the  shark  species  arc 
not  only  of  such  a  size  and  form  as  to  be  able,  without  any  miiacle,  to 
swallow  a  man  whole,  but  also  that  men  have  been  found  entire  in  their 
stomachs ;  and,  since  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  the 
stomach  has  no  power  over  substances  endued  with  vitality,  this  circum- 
stance will  account  in  part  for  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  in  the  belly  or  stomach  of  the  great  fish,  in  which  he  was  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.  Bochart  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  particular 
species  of  shark  which  followed  the  prophet  Jonah  was  the  squalus  car- 
charius  or  white  shark,  for  its  voracity  termed  lamia  by  some  naturali.sts, 
and  which  is  a  native  of  the  seas  in  hot  climates,  where  it  is  the  terror  of 
navigators. 5  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  the  day  after  a  violent  storm  exactly  in  the 
same  portion  of  the  sea  where  the  ship  with  Jonah  on  board  encountered 
the  tempest,  observed  several  very  "great  fishes"  sporting  about  the  ship, 
some  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  appeared  as 
long  as  the  vessel  itself  on  board  of  which  he  was  embarked.* 

The  preceding  are  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have 
been  principally  excepteo  against,  as  being  contrary  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  nature  of  things ;  and  yet,  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  them  are  properly  considered,  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  may  not  be  accounted  for,  and  interpreted,  on 
the  principles  of  modern  philosophy. 

*  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

'  Bocharti  Opera,  tom.  iii.  col.  742.  et  seq.  Bochart's  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  (Greek  Lexicon,  article  k>jto{),  and  is  now  gene- 
rally received.  See  also  Scripture  illustrated  by  Natural  Hi.story,  <fcc. 
Expository  Index,  p.  52.  and  the  Fragments  annexed  to  the  quarto  edition 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  cxlv.  p.  103.  Bishop  Jebb,  however,  has  urged 
several  considerations  (which  are  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  the  force 
of  which  it  would  impair  to  abridge),  showing  that  it  probably  was  a  whale, 
into  the  cavity  of  whose  mouth  Jonah  was  taken.  (Sacred  Literature,  pp. 
178 — 180.)  The  observations  which  he  has  adduced  from  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  whale  are  confirmed  by  the  enterprising  and  exfjcrienced  whale- 
fisher,  Captain  Scoresby ;  who  states,  that  when  the  mouth  of  the  Balana 
Mysticetus,  or  Great  Common  Whale,  is  open,  "  it  presents  a  cavity  as 
large  as  a  room,  and  capable  of  containing  a  merchant  ship's  jolly-boat  full 
of  men,  being  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  (in  front),  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long."  (Scoresby's  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 
vol.  i.  p.  455.)  The  only  objection  that  can  be  offered  to  Dr.  Jebb's  opinion 
is,  that  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  whales  being  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

«  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  third  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.  Lon- 
don, 1831. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE    INFERENTIAL    AND    PRACTICAL    READING    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION   I. 


ON  THE  INFERENTIAL  READING  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I.  General  Rules  for  the  Deduction  of  Inferences. — II.   Observations  for  ascertaininff  the  Sources  of  Internal  J)ji-<.ncet.-— 

III.  ^nd  also  of  External  Inferences. 

Inferences  be  deduced : — 1.  The  kingdom  of  God  ia  to  be  80U|;ht  in  the  first 
instance.  2.  It  is  m-ccssary  ttiat  we  seelc  the  righteousnt-KH  of  God  ;  and, 
3.  To  iiiinlhat  thus  teeks,  all  otherihingi-  shall  be  added.  Alltiough  these  are 
ill  Ihcmselves  weighty  trutli.s,  yet  they  are  expre.s.?ed  too  plainly  in  llie 
very  words  of  Scripture  to  be  called  inli-rences.  They  are,  rather,  trultis 
seated  in  the  text  itself,  than  truths  deduced  from  those  words. 


1.  The  scilfee  of  Scripture  having  been  explained  and 
ascortainod,  it  only  remains  that  we  apply  it  to  purposes  of 
practical  utility;  wliicli  may  be  effected  either  ny  deducing 
mferences  from  texts,  or  by  practically  applying  the  Scrip- 
tures to  our  personal  edification  and  salvation.  Uy  inker- 
ENCEs,  we  mean  certain  corollaries  or  conclusions  legiti-\ 
niately  deduced  from  words  rightly  explained;  so  that  tliey 
who  either  hear  or  read  them  may  form  correct  views  of 
(Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  duty.  And  in  this  deduc- 
tion of  inferences  we  are  warranted  both  by  the  genius  of 
language,  which,  when  correctly  understood,  not  oiily  means 
what  the  words  uttered  in  themselves  obviously  imply,  but 
also  what  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  legitimate  conse- 
quences;' and  likewise  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  who  have  sanctioned  this  practice  by  their 
e.\ample.     To  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  single  instance : — 

Our  Lord  (Matt.  xxii.  23 — 32.)  when  disputing  with  the 
Sadducecs,  cited  the  declaration  of  Jehovah  recorded  in  E.xod.  iii. 
6.  /  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ,-  and  from 
thence  lie  proved  the  resurrection  of  the  f/e«</ infcrentially,  or 
by  legitimate  consequence.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Abraham 
had  been  dead  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  before  these  words 
were  spoken  to  Moses,  yet  still  Jehovah  called  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  &c.  Jesus  Christ  properly  remarked  that  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead  (that  word  being  equivalent  to  eteriial  an- 
nihilation, in  the  sen.-e  intruded  by  the  Sadducees,  who  held 
that  the  soul  vanished  with  the  body),^  but  of  the  living- :  whence 
it  follows,  that  if  he  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
they  have  not  altogether  perished,  but  their  bodies  will  be  raised 
again  from  the  dead,  v^'hilc  their  spirits  or  souls  are  alive  with 
God,  notwithstanding  they  have  ceased  for  many  centuries  to 
e.vist  among  mortals.  In  the  same  reply  our  Saviour  further 
confuted,  infercntial/y,  another  tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  viz.  that 
there  is  neither  ano-el  nor  spirit,  by  showing  that  the  soul  is  not 
only  immortal,  but  lives  with  God  even  while  the  body  is  de- 
tained ill  the  dust  of  the  earth,  which  body  will  afterwards  be 
raised  to  life,  and  be  united  to  the  soul  by  the  miraculous  power 
of  God. 

The  foundation  of  inferential  reading  is  the  perpetual  har- 
mony of  sacred  things;  so  that  any  one  who  has  thoroughly 
considered  and  rightly  understood  a  single  doctrine,  may 
hence  easily  deduce  many  others  which  depend  upon  it, 
as  they  are  linked  together  in  one  continued  chain.  But,  in 
order  to  conduct  tliis  kind  of  reading  with  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  bring  to  it  a  sober  judgment,  capable  of 
penetrating  deeply  into  sacred  trutlis,  and  of  eliciting  with 
indefatigable  attention  and  patience,  and  also  of  deducing  one 
truth  from  another  by  strontr  reasoning ;  and  further,  that  the 
mind  posse.=!S  a  sumcient  knowledge  of  xhefina  (f  sound 
words  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  (2  Tim.  i.  13.) 
Without  this  knowledge,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any 
beneficial  progress  in  this  branch  of  sacred  literature,  or  to 
discover  the  exhaustless  variety  of  important  truths  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  will  likewise  be  requisite  to  com- 
pare inferences  when  deduced,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  correct,  and  are  really  worthy  of  that  appellation. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  rules  may  be  advantageously 
consulted : — 

1.    Obi-ious  or  too  common  inferences  must  not  be  deduced, 
nor  shoulu  they  be  expressed  in  the  very  tvords  of  Scripture. 

Thus,  if  from  Milt.  vi.  33.  Seek  ye  _firsl  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
Tighteoti^ness,  atul  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,  the  following 


•  Qui  enini  intelligit,  quod  loquitur,  non  modo  rim,  sed  ambittnn  quoque 
verboruni  perspici! ;  ideoque  id  onine,  quod  ex  iis  lesitiuic  coUigi  potest, 
adprobare  eiiam  merito  creditur.  Buddei  Elcmeuta  riiilosophise  Instru- 
mentalis,  part  ii.  cap.  ii.  §  xxx.  p.  &16. 

*Y:v<,a<f»vi\ii  Toij  rvfi»rt.    Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iviii.  c.l.f  4.  (al.  c.  ii.) 

Vol.  L  3  K 


2.  Inferences  must  be  deduced  from  the  true  and  genuine 
sense  of  the  -words,  not  from  a  spurious  sense,  whether  literal 
or  mystical. 

We  have  a  striking  violation  of  this  sober  and  almost  self-evident  canon, 
in  the  inference  deduced  by  cardinal  liellarniin,  fioni  a  comparison  of 
Acts  X.  13.  with  .John  xxi.  16.  From  the  divine  command,  liise,  Peter!  kilt 
and  eat,  compared  with  our  Lord's  direction  to  tlie  apostle,  Feed  my  sheep, 
be  extorts  this  consequence,  viz.  that  the  functions  of  the  Roman  poutitT, 
as  the  successor  of  Peter,  are  twofoM — lu  feed  the  church,  and  to  put 
heretics  to  death!  It  is  scarcely  neccbsary  to  add,  that  this  inference  i» 
derived  from  putting  a  false  and  spurious  sense  upon  those  passages. 

3.  Inferences  are  deduced  more  safely  as  -well  as  more  cor' 
redly  from  the  originals,  than  from  any  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  best  versions,  to  find  mi^aningsput  upon 
the  sacred  ti'xl,  which  are  totally  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  inspire<l 
penman.  Thus,  from  Acts  ii.  47  (the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such 
as  xhould  be  saved),  the  papists  have  absurdly  pretended  to  deduce  tlio 
perpetuity  and  visibility  of  the  (Roman  Catholic)  church  ;  and,  fioiu  the 
.«ame  te.\t  compared  with  Acts  xiii.  48.  (as  many  as  irere  ordained  to  eter- 
nal life  believed),  some  have  inftrrcd  that  those  whom  God  adds  to  the 
church  shall  necessarily  and  absolutely  be  eternally  saved.  The  question 
relative  to  indefectibilily  from  grace  is  foreign  to  a  practical  work  like 
this  ;»  but  without  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  controversy,  we  may  re. 
mark,  that  these  passages  have  no  rtlation  vhatever  to  the  doctrine  of 
election  ;  that  Luke  is  speaking  as  an  historian  of  a  fact  which  fell  under  his 
own  observation,  relatmg  to  the  .lews  and  not  to  the  hidden  counsels  of 
God  ;  and  that  if  the  translators  of  our  authorized  version  had  rendered 
tjjie  orininal  of  Acts  ii.  47.  literally,  as  they  have  done  in  other  i)art8  of  the 
New  Testament,*  it  would  have  run  thus : — The  Lord  added  daily  to  the 
church,  Tfu;  (r»<jo/uiv(!u;,  the  saved;  that  is,  those  who  were  saved  from 

»  "  It  may  not  be  the  most  piiilosophical,  but  it  is  probabhf  the  trisest 
opinion  which  ice  can  adopt,  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two  rival  systems  of  Calvin  and  Arminius ;  though  I  believe  it  to  exceed 
the  wit  of  man  to  point  out  the  exact  place  where  it  does  lie.  We  distinctly 
perceive  the  two  extremities  of  the  vast  chain,  which  stretches  across  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  theological  heavens;  but  its  central  links  are  en- 
veloped in  impenetrable  clouds  and  thick  darkness."  (Mr.  Faber's  Di.s- 
courses,  vol.  i.  pp.  478,  479.)  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  a  fine  passage  on  this 
subject  to  the  same  etTect  (which  is  too  long  to  be  extracted),  at  the  close 
of  his  hundred  and  seventh  sermon.  See  his  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  395,  396. 
Compare  also  vol.  vii.  pp.  99,  100.  (London,  1820.)  On  this  topic  the  author 
cannot  wiihliold  from  his  readers  the  following  admirable  observations  of 
the  late  Bishop  Ilorsley.  Addressing  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter, he  says,  "  I  would  entreat  you  of  all  things  to  avoid  controversial  ar- 
guments in  the  pulpit  upon  what  are  called  the  Calvinistic  points ; — the 
dark  subject  of  predestination  and  election  I  mean,  and  the  subordinate 
questions.  Differences  of  opinion  upon  these  suhjerls  hare  subsisted 
among  the  best  Christians  Jrom  the  beginning,  and  u-ill  subsist,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  the  end.  They  seem  to  me  to  arise  almost  of  necessity,  from 
the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  a  providence, 
irresistibly  ruling  all  events,  wiih  the  responsibility  of  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
.^nd  persons  equally  zealous  for  God's  glory  have  taken  ditferent  sides  of 
the  question,  according  as  their  minds  have  been  more  forcibly  impressed 
with  awful  notions  of  God's  right  of  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  his 
iusliceonthe  other.  But  in  certain  leading  principles,  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
Arminians,  and  we  of  the  church  of  England  are,  I  liust,  all  agreed.  We 
are  agreed  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  :  all  believing  in  the 
united  operation  of  the  three  persons,  in  their  distinct  offices  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  man's  redemption.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  is — like  himself— from  all  elcrnily,  and  abfolute ;  that 
his  providence  is  universal,  controlling  not  only  all  the  motions  of  matter, 
but  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  intelligent  beings  of  all  orders;  that, 
nevertheless,  man  has  that  degree  of  free  agency  which  makes  him  justly 
responsible  ;  that  his  sins  are  his  own ;  and  that,  without  holiness,  no  man 
shall  .see  God.  While  we  agree  in  these  principles,  I  cannot  see  to  what 
purpose  we  agitate  endless  disputes  upon  the  dark — I  had  almost  said — 
presumptuous  questions  upon  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees,  as  if  there 
could  be  any  internal  energies  of  the  divine  mind,  and  about  the  manner 
of  the  communion  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  soul  oftlie  believer." 
(Bishop  Horsley's  Charge  in  laX),  pp.  32,  33.  4to.) 

«  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  participle  (rnZ'fi"!  occurs  in  fourother 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  which  our  translators  give  the  true 
meaning.    These  are  Luke  xiH.  23.  i<  oKiyn  rmi^o/ti<">',  are  there  few  that 

BE   SAVTED'? — 1  Cor.  i.  18.  to.;    Si    (Tw^c/ijvoi;    iiftiv',    hut   UntO  W«  WHICH  ARB 

SAVED — 2 Cor.  ii.  15.  i"  tci;  <r^Zi/i"'>'i,  in  them  that  are  saved — Rev.  xxi. 
24.  -ru  tivK  Tx-»  r  01  C'f"  <"•>',  the  nations  of  them  which  are  sa\xd.  In  none 
of  these  instances  have  the  translators  given  the  forced  and  arbitrary 
meaning  above  noticed,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they  should 
have  so  rendered  Acts  ii.  47. 
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their  sins  and  prejudices ;  and  so  the  passage  is  rendered  by  Drs.  Whitby, 
Doddridge,  and  other  eminent  critics  and  divines.  Further,  if  Actsxiii.  48. 
had  been  translated  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  riTxyf^ivoi,  that 
verse  would  have  run  thus  : — As  many  as  were  disposed  for  eternal  life, 
believed:  which  rendering  is  not  only  faithful  to  the  original,  but  also  to 
the  context  and  scope  of  the  sacred  historian,  who  is  relating  the  effects  or 
consequences  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  For  the 
Jews  had  contradicted  Paul,  and  blaspiiemed,  while  the  religious  prose- 
lytes heard  with  profound  attention,  and  cordially  received  the  Gospel  he 
preached  to  them ;  the  former  were,  through  their  own  stubbornness, 
utterly  indisposed  to  receive  that  Gospel,  while  the  latter,  destitute  of 
prejudice  and  prepossession,  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  Gentiles  were  in- 
cluded in  the  covenant  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  therefore. 
In  this  good  state  or  disposition  of  mind,  they  believed.  Such  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  deducible  from  the  consideration  of  the  context  and 
Bcope  of  the  passage  in  question  ;  and  that  the  rendering  above  given  is 
strictly  conformable  to  the  original  Greek,  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  TtTay/avo,  is  not  the  word 
generally  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  fore-ordination,  or  an 
eternal  decree,  but  the  verbs  of?-"  and  ;Tpoop.(;u,,  which  exactly  answer  to 
our  English  words  determine  and  predetermine.  Further,  Dr.  Hammond 
remarks,  the  verb  Txro-iu  or  t»t1^  (whence  the  participle  t£t«>'a«!vos)  and 
its  compounds,  are  often  employed  in  the  sense  of  our  military  word  tactics, 
by  which  is  meant  whatever  relates  to  the  disposal  or  marshalling  of 
troops  (compare  Luke  vii.  8.  and  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Gr.) ;  and  hence,  by  analogy, 
il  is  applied  to  other  things :— Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.  we  read  "  They  de- 
voted (:ti5«v)  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints."  See  also  IMacc. 
V.  27.  and  2  Mace.  xv.  20.  (Gr.);  and  particularly  Acts  xx.  13.,  where  we 
read  that  Saint  Paul  went  on  foot  to  Assos,  for  so  he  teas  ^nriTxyf^ivo;) 
disposed.  Similar  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  classic  writers.! 
But  what  confirms  the  preceding  rendering  of  this  text,  is  the  fact,  that  it 
is  so  translated  in  the  Old  Syriac,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  versions  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  is  of  great  moment ;  for  that  version  was  made 
at  least  four  hundred  years  before  the  sense  of  this  place  was  disputed  by 
the  different  Sects  and  parties  of  Christians.  "  Meanwhile,"  says  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, with  equal  truth  and  piety,  "  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
qualifications  are  not  pretended  to  have  been  originally  from  thfemselves, 
but  from  the  preventing  grace  of  God;  to  which  it  is  to  be  acknowledged 
due  that  they  are  ever  pliable,  or  willing  to  follow  Christ." 

4.  Those  inferences  are  alioays  to  he  preferred  -which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  scope  of  a  passage. 

Thus,  in  John  vi.  37.  Christ  says,  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  icill  in  no 
wise  cast  out.  From  this  clause  the  two  following  inferences  have  been 
deduced.  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  a  most  certain  asylum  for  all  persons 
whose  consciences  are  burdened.  2.  That  Christians  ought  to  receive 
those  who  are  weak  in  faith,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  and  to  treat 
them  with  tenderness.  Now,  though  both  these  inferences  are  good  in 
themselves,  the  first  is  most  1o  be  preferred,  because  it  harmonizes  best 
with  the  .scope  of  the  passage  (compare  verses  37—40.),  which  is  to  show 
that  Christ  will  reject  none  "that  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe" 
in  him. 

5.  Inferences  ought  to  embrace  useful  truths,  and  such  as 
are  necessary  to  be  knoiun,  on  which  the  mind  may  meditate, 
and  be  led  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  ivith  the  doctrines 
of  salvation,  and -with  Christian  morality. 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  variety  of  examples  ; 
but  this  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  admirable  models  presented  in 
the  valuable  sermons  of  our  most  eminent  divines,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
cellent discourses  of  Masillon,  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Claude,  Saurin,  Super- 
ville,  Du  Bosc,  and  other  eminent  foreign  divines,  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  illustrations,  will  find  many 
very  apposite  ones  in  Monsieur  Claude's  celebrated  and  elaborate  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.» 

II.  The  sources  whence  inferences  are  deducible,  are  di- 
vided by  Professor  Rambach  (to  whom  we  are  almost  wholly 
jiidebted  for  this  chapter)^  into  two  classes,  viz.  internal  and 
external :  the  fonner  are  inherent  in  the  text,  and  flow  from 
it,  considered  in  itself,-  the  latter  are  derived  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  text  with  other  passages  and  circumstances. 

To»illustrate  these  definitions  by  a  few  examples: — The 
sources  whence  inferences  may  be  deduced,  are  inierjial,  or 
Inherent  in  the  text,  when  such  consequences  are  formed, 
1 .  From  the  affections  of  the  sacred  writer  or  speaker ;  2. 
From  words  and  their  signification ;  3.  From  the  emphasis 
and  force  of  words;  and,  4.  From  the  structure  and  order  of 
the  words  contained  in  the  sacred  text. 

>  Dr.  Hammond  (on  Acts  xiii.  48.)  has  cited  and  commented  on  several 

Passages  which  we  have  not  room  to  state.  He  renders  the  word  Ttray^'i''" 
y  fitly  disposed  and  qualified  for ;  Dr.  VVall,  by  fit  to  receive;  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  leamed  North  American  translator  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Greek,  by  fitly  disposed.  Wolfius  (Cur.  Philol.  in  loc.)  considers  the 
phrase  TiT^ty/a-vo;  £.5  as  equivalent  to  tus-sro;  sic  (Luke  ix.  62.)  in  our  ver- 
sion rendered  fit  (or,  more  correctly,  rightly  disposed)  for  the  kingdom 
oj  God.  Dr.  Whitby  translates  the  word  by  disposed,  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
by  determined,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ambiguity  of  the  word.  The 
meaning,  he  observes,  of  the  sacred  penman  seems  to  be,  that  all  who 
were  deeply  and  seriously  concerned  about  their  eternal  happiness,  openly 
embraced  the  Gospel.  Arid  wherever  this  temper  was,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  effect  of  a  divine  operation  on  their  hearts.  See  Whitby,  Doddridge, 
Wall,  Wei.^fcin,  Bengel,  Rosenmuller,  and  especially  Limborch  (Com- 
mentarius  in  Acta  Aposlolorum,  pp.  ]33 — 136.  folio,  Rotterdam,  1711),  on 
Acts  xiii.  48.,  and  Krebsii  Observationes  in  Nov.  Test,  ex  Josepho,  pp.  222 
^224.  Compare  alsoFranzius  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Scripturarum, 
pp.  101 — 115.;  Bp.  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  140.;  and  Bishop  Wilson's 
Works,  Sermon  57.  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  folio  edit.  Bath,  1782. 

»  See  particularly  §§  17—26.  in  Dr.  Williams's  edition  of  Claude's  Essay, 
Chi  istian  Preacher,  pp.  300—346. ;  or  Mr.  Simeon's  much  improved  edition, 
Cambridge  and  London,  1827.  12mo. 

»  Institutiones  Hermeneutlcae  Sacrae,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  pp.  804—822. 
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1.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  affections  of  the  -writer  or 
speaker,  -whether  these  are  indicated  in  'the  text,  or  are  left  to 
the  in-vestigation  of  the  interpreter. 

Thus,  in  Mark  iii.  5.  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  looked  round  about  on 
those  who  opposed  him  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts  :  the  anger  here  mentioned  was  no  uneasy  passion,  but  an  ex-         i 
cess  of  generous  grief  occasioned  by  their  obstinate  stupidity  and  blindness  | 

From  this  passage  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  :  1.  It  is  the  duty  ■ 
of  a  Christian  to  sorrow,  not  only  for  his  own  sins,  but  also  to  be  grieved 
for  the  sins  of  others.  2.  All  anger  is  not  to  be  considered  sinful.  3.  He 
does  not  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  but  rather  that  of  Satan,  who  can  either 
behold  with  indifference  the  wickedness  of  others,  or  rejoice  in  it.  4.  No- 
thing is  more  wretched  than  an  obdurate  heart,  since  it  caused  him,  wlie 
is  the  source  of  all  true  joy,  to  be  filled  with  grief  on  beholding  it.  5.  Our 
indignation  against  wickecmess  must  be  tempered  by  compassion  for  the 
persons  of  the  wicked. 

55.  Inferences  deduced  from  -words  themselves,  and  their 
signification. 

For  instance,  in  Luke  xxi.  15. -our  Lord,  addressing  his  dtsciples,  says,  / 
itill  give  you  a  mouth  and  tcisdom.  Inference  1.  Christ,  the  eternal  wis- 
dom, is  the  source  and  spring  of  all  true  wisdom.  2.  Will  give.  They  who 
attempted  to  procure  wisdom  by  their  own  strength,  without  the  aid  of 
prayer,  may  justly  be  charged  with  presumption.  3.  You.  No  one  stands 
more  in  need  of  the  gift  of  divine  wisdom  than  they  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  teaching  others.  4.  A  mouth,  or  ready  utterance.  The  gift 
of  eloquence  is  bestowed  by  God,  as  well  as  every  other  gift.  Wisdo7n. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  acquire  cu7Uiing  by  the  mere  force  of  corrupt 
nature  ;  but  nature  cannot  possibly  confer  true  wisdom.  .5.  And,  Elo- 
quence, when  not  united  with  wisdom,  is  of  little  utility  in  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  From  this  last  inference,  it  appears,  that  even  the  ■ 
smallest  particles  sometimes  aflbrd  matter  from  which  we  may  deduce 
practical  conclusions. 

3.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  emphasis  and.force  of -words. 
We  have  an  example  in  1  Pet.  v.  5.  Be  clothed  icith  humility :  for  God 

resisleth  the  proud.  Inference  I.  Humility.  Christian  humility  does  not 
reside  in  filthy  or  rent  garments,  but  in  a  modest  mind,  that  entertains 
humble  views  of  itself  Be  ye  clothed,  i-yxii^^'^rxrh,  from  £>,  in,  and 
xo^uiSow,  to  gather  or  tie  in  a  knot.  The  word  means  to  clothe  properly, 
with  an  outer  ornametilal  garment,  tied  closely  jyjon  07ie  with  knots.  True 
humility  is  an  ornament  which  decorates  the  mind  much  more  than  the 
most  costly  garments  do  the  body.*  3.  Humility  is  a  garment  with  which 
we  cover'both  our  own  virtues  and  the  defects  of  others.  4.  This  orna- 
ment of  humility,  being  exposed  to  many  snares,  must  be  most  carefully 
guarded,  and  retained  around  u.s.  5.  The  proud,  l^ipy.c^^o'i,  ftom-j-tp, 
above,  and  ^aivw,  to  appear,  because  such  persons  exalt  themselves  above 
others.  No  sin  is  capable  of  being -less  concealed,  or  of  escaping  the  ob- 
servation of  others,  than  pride.  6.  God  resisteth  :i^riTxn-(TiTxi,  luerally, 
SETTETH  HIMSELF  AS  IN  ARRAY  against  the  proud  man:  tliis  is  a  military 
term.  The  inference  deducible  is,  tliat  while  all  other  sinners  retire  as  it 
were,  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  seek  for  shelter  against  his  indlgna.  ■ 
otion,  the  proud  man  alone  openly  braves  it.' 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  order  and  structure  of  the 
■words  contained  iii  the  sacred  text. 

Thus,  from  Rom.  xiv.  17.  The  kingdomof  God  is  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  following  inferences  may  be  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  words,  which  depends  upon  the  connection  and 
order  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  1.  No  constant  and  lasting  peace  of  con- 
science is  to  be  expected,  unless  we  previously  lay  hold  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  by  faith.  2.  They  only  possess  a  genuine  and  permanent  juy, 
who,  being  justified,  cultivate  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  d. 
In  vain  do  those  persons  boast  of  the  righleousriess  of  Christ,  who  still 
continue  in  a  state  of  hostility  and  enmity  with  God  and  man.  4.  A  serene 
and  peaceful  conscience  is  the  only  source  of  spiritual  joy. « 

III.  The  sources  of  inferences  are  external,  when  the  con- 
clusions are  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  text,  1.  With 
the  state  of  the  speaker ; — 2.  A\  ith  the  scope  of  the  book  or 
passage  ; — 3.  With  antecedents  and  consequents ;  or,  in  othei 
words,  with  the  context ; — 4.  With  parallel  passages,  and 
other  circumstances. 

I.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  state  of  the  -writer  or  speaker. 

Thus,  when  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  richestof  sovereigns,  w^hose  eager 
desire  after  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  vanities  was  so  great,  that  he  left 
none  of  them  untried,  and  whose  means  of  gratifying  himself  in  every  pos- 
sible pleasure  and  delight  were  unbounded, — when  he  exclaims  (Eccl.  i. 
2.),  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,  the  following  inferences  may  be  de- 
duced from  his  words,  compared  with  the  stale  of  his  mind.  (1.)  Since  the 
meanest  artizan  isnottobedespisedwhen  speaking  properly  and  opportunely 
of  his  own  business,  he  must  be  more  than  usually  stupid  who  does  not 
give  diligent  attention  when  a  rnost  illustrious  monarch  is  about  to  speak. 
(2.)  How  admirable  is  the  wisdom  cf  God,  who,  when  it  pleased  him  to 
select  a  person  to  proclaim  and  testify  the  vanity  of  all  things  human,  made 
choice  of  one  who  had  most  deeply  experienced  how  truly  vain  they  were  ! 
(3.)  When  a  sovereign,  thus  singularly  possessed  of  glory,  fame,  human 

<  Mr  Parkhurst's  illustration  of  this  truly  emphatic  word  is  too  impor- 
tant and  beautiful  to  be  omitted.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  he,  "  this  expres- 
sive word,  syxo^uiJuo-sto-Ss,  used  by  Saint  Peter,  implies  that  the  humility  of 
Christians,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental '^xa.ces  of  their  profession, 
should  constantly  appear,  in  all  their  conversation,  so  as  to  strike  the  eye 
of  every  beholder ;  and  that  this  amiable  grace  should  be  so  closely  connected 
with  their  persons,  that  no  occurrence,  temptation,  or  calamity  should  he 
able  to  strip  them  of  it. — Faxit  Deus !"  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  p.  185. 
col.  2.  (5th  edit.) 

»  It  may  be  worth  the  reader's  while  to  reconsider  what  has  already 
been  stated  on  the  subject  of  emphatic  words,  which,  in  fact,  are  so  many 
sources  whence  inferences  may  be  judiciously  drduced. 

«  For  a  full  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  with  pleasure  refer  the  reader 
to  an  excellent  discourse,  in  "  Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  Practical, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.  M."  (subsequently  Bishop  of  Limerick),  Sernv 
iv.  pp.  71—98.    London,  1816,  8vo. 
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wisdom,  richcB,  and  every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  proclaims 
the  vanity  of  all  these  things,  his  testimony  ouaht  to  be  received  by  every 
one  with  (treat  respect,  (l.)  Since  princes,  above  all  others,  are  oxposed 
U)  iIk;  insidious  wiles  of  pleasures,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  thai  God  raised 
up  one  of  their  own  rank  to  admonish  them  of  their  danger. 

2.  Inferences  deduced. 

(I.)   From  the  general  scope  of  an  entire  book, — For  instance, 

let  the  followinu  words  of  Jesus  Clirist  (John  viii.  51.),  Verily,  verily,  J  say 
■  unto  you,  if  a  man  ktepmy  siiyirts;  he  shrill  tiever  see  death,  bo  coninared 
with  the  general  scope  of  the  book  which  is  announced  in  John  x.x.  31.  I'hese 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Hon  of  God, 
and  thathelieting,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.  From  this  colla^ 
lion  the  following  inferences  will  flow,  (i.)  Faith  in  Christ  is  to  be  proveti 
«nd  shown  by  obedience  to  his  word,  (ii.)  True  faith  cordially  receives 
not  only  the  nierit.s  of  Christ,  but  albo  his  words  and  precepis.  And,  (iii.) 
Wh().<a)(,'vcr  is  made  throujih  faith,  a  iiartaker  of  spiritual  hie,  shall  also  be 
freed  from  spiritual  and  eternal  death. 

(2.)  From  the  special  scope  of  a  particular  passage— TY^e 
*  particular  scope  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  passage  above  cited  (.John  viii.  51.), 

,*ra8  to  deuiunstratc  that  he  was  not  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  since  the 
keeping  ol  Ills  words  would  procure  eternal  life  for  all  who  obey  him,  while 
li^atan,  on  the  contrary,  leads  men  into  sin,  whose  wages  is  rfea^A,  or  cver- 

'  i.i!<tini;pcrilition.  Hence  we  may  deduce  the  subsciiuent  inferences,  (i) 
That  doctrine  which  produces  such  very  saluiary  ellects  cannot  necessa- 
rily be  false  and  diabolical,  (ii.)  Saving  truths  arc  to  be  propo.std  even  to 
those  who  are  guilty  of  calunmiating  them,  (iii.)  There  is  no  nearer  way, 
by  which  to  liberate  the  mind  from  doubts  formed  against  truth,  than  a 
ready  obedience  to  acknowledge  truth,  (iv.)  The  precepts  of  Christ  are 
t'l  be  regarded  and  obeyed,  even  though  they  should  be  ridiculed  or  de- 
f.iiu.d  by  the  most  learned  men. 

(3.)   From   the  very  special  scope  of  particular   tvords   or 

f)!i ruses.— The  passage  just  referred  to  will  supply  us  wiih  another  illiis 

iv.ili.in.— For  instance,  should  it  be  asked,  (i.)  Why  our  Lord  prefixed  to 

liis  declaration,  a  solenm  asseveration  similar  to  an  oath  ^  it  is  replied,  be- 

I  ,inse  he  perceived  the  very  obstinate  unbelief  of  his  hearers;  whence  it 

in.iy  be  inleiTed,  thafit  is  a  shameful  tiling  that  Christ  sliould  fin<l  .so  little 

l.iiili  among  men.    (ii  )  Should  it  be  further  incpiired,  why  he  prefi.ved  a 

dmhle  a.i.fererationl  it  is  answered  in  order  that,  by  such  repetition,  he 

i!]i:;ht  silence  the  repealed  calumnies  of  those  who  opposed  him  :  hence, 

"'ill.  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  proportion  to  the  malice  and  effrontery  of 

■1   in  asserting  caluumie.s,  the  greater  zeal  is  required  in  vindicating 

!.    (iii.)  Should  it  still  be  asked,  why  our  Lord  added  the  words,  I  say 

I  yon.  we  reply,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  his  enemies  inthelSth 

■>, — Say  tee  not  well,  thai  thou  hast  a  demon?     FVom  which  we  may 

.■,  that  he  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  ought  not  only  to  attend 

.'^  stories  invented  and  propagated  by  wicked  men  against  the  godly,  but 

•'.  s.i  to  those  things  which  Christ  says  of  them,  and  they  of  hiuj.    bther 

iHsi.inces  might  be  adduced,  but  the  preceding  will  sulTice. 

•?.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  roith  the 

context, 

I  I  this  case,  the  principal  words  of  the  text  should  be  compared  together, 

rder  that  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  their  mutual  rrlation.     (i.) 

lite   1  Tim.  i.  15.    It  is  a  faithful  saying,  with  verse   4.  Neither  give 

!  to  fables.  Inference.    The  idle  legends  of  the  Jews  (preserved  in  the 

iiiiii),  and  the  relations  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  their  deities,  and  the 

■  iranccs  of  the  latter,  are  compared  to  uncertain  fables  :  but  the  nar- 

n  in  the  Gospel  concerning  Jesus  Chri;rt  is  both  certain,  and  worthy 

i)f  ing  received  with  faith,    (ii.)  Collate  also  1  Tim.  i.  15.  with  verse  b. 

I  nil  jangling,  or  empty  talking.    Inference.  God  usually  punishes  those 

wiici  leill  not  believe  the  most  certain  words  of  the  Gospel,  by  judicially 

giving  them  up  to  a  voluntary  belief  of  the  most  absurd  and  lying  fables. 

1  (iii.)  Compare  the  words  Worthy  of  all  acceptation  (ITiin.  i.  15.),  with 

I  verse  8.  I'he  law  is  good.    Inference.  The  law,  as  given  by  God,  is  both 

§ood  in  itself  and  has  a  good  tendency,  though  to  a  sinner  it  is  so  formi- 
able  as  to  put  him  to  flight :  but  the  Gospel  recommend.^  itself  to  the  terri- 
)ficd  conscience,  as  a  saying  or  discourse  every  way  worthy  of  credit. 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  ivith  paral- 
lel passages. 

The  aiJvantage  resulting  from  such  a  comparison,  in  investigating  the 
sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  has  already  been  stated  and  illustrated ; 
I  and  the  observations  and  examples  referred  to,  if  considered  with  a  par- 
iticular  view  to  the  deduction  of  inferences,  will  supply  the  reader  with 
[numerous  instances,  whence  he  may  draw  various  important  corollaries. 
lOne  in.stance,  therefore,  will  suffice  to  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  infer- 
ences deducible  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  parallel  past-ages.  In 
2 Tim,  i.  8.  Saint  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Lord.  Compare  this  with  Rom.  i.  IG.  where  he  says,  /  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salra- 
lion  to  every  one  that  believcth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek ; 
and  with  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  and  xlix.'iS.  last  clause  (cited  in  Rom  x.  11),  where 
it  is  said,  Whos  lerer  belieteth  in  him  (ChrisO  shall  not  be  ashamed,  that 
is,  confounded  or  disappointed  of  his  hope.  From  this  collation  the  two 
following  inferen>;es  may  be  derived.  (1.)  Faithful  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel require  nothing  from  others  which  they  do  not  by  their  own  expe- 
rience know  to  be  both  possible  and  practicable.  And,  (2.)  All  ihose,  who 
have  already  believed,  or  do  now  or  shall  hereafter  believe  in  Christ,  have, 
in  and  through  him,  all  the  blessings  foretold  by  the  prophets:  all  the 
promises  of  God,  in  (or  through)  him,  being  yen,  that  is,  true  in  themselves, 
and  amen,  that  is,  faithfully  fulfilled  to  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ. 
(2  Cor.  i. -211.) 

5.  ./J  .fiftf*  external  source  of  inferences  is  the  collation  of 
the  text  -with  the  consideration  of  the  folloivintr  external  cir^ 
Cttmstauces,  viz. 

It  (1.)  The  Time  -when  the  vordt  or  things  were  uttered  or 
\took  place. 

Thus,  in  Matt,  x.'n-ii.  52.  we  read  that  many  bodies  of  the  saints  irhich  slept 
tarost:  but  when!  After  Christ's  resurrection  (v. 03.),  not  before  (as  Ram- 
|bach  himself,  among  other  eminent  divines,  has  supposed) ;  for  Christ 
fiiniself  was  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  The  graves 
rwere  opened  at  his  death  by  the  earthquake,  and  the  bodies  came  out  at 
[his  resurrection.  Inference.  The  satisfactory  efficacy  of  Christ's  death 
{was  so  greet,  that  it  opened  a  way  to  life  to  those  who  believed  on  him  as 


the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  as  well  as  to  those  who  believe  in  hira  sub- 
sequently to  his  incarnation :  and  botlj  are  equally  partakers  of  the  bene- 
fits Jlowing  from  his  resurrection. 

(2.)  The  Place  -where  the  xSords  were  uttered. 

As  in  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  42.  Not  my  will,  but  thine  he  done.'  Where  did 
Christ  utter  this  exclamation  1  In  a  garden.  Inference.  He  who  made  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  voluntarily  submitted  himself,  in  the 
garden  of  passion,  to  the  will  of  God  :  from  which  man  withdrew  himself 
ill  a  garden  of  pleasure. 

(3.)  The  Occasiox  upoii  which  the  words  were  spoken. 
Thus,  in  Matt.  xvi.  3.,  Christ  rebukes  the  Pharisees,  because  they  did  not 
observe  the  signs  of  the  times.  On  what  occasion?  When  they  required 
him  to  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven.  Inference.  Such  are  llie  blindness 
and  corruption  of  men,  that  disregarding  the  signs  exhibited  to  them  by 
Go()  himself,  they  frequently  require  new  signs  that  are  more  agreeable  to 
their  own  desires. 

(4.)  The  Manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done. 

Acts  ix.  9.  During  the  blindness  in  which  Saul  continued  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  God  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself  Inference. 
Those,  whom  God  vouchsafes  to  enlighten,  he  first  convinces  of  their  spi- 
ritual ulindness.i 

Other  instances,  illustrating  the  sources  whence  inferences 
are  deducible,  mi^ht  be  offered,  were  they  necessary,  or  were 
the  preceding  capable  of  being  very  soon  exhausted.  From 
the  sources  already  stated  and  explained,  various  kinds  of 
inferences  may  be  derived,  relating  both  to  faith  and  practice. 
Thus,  some  may  be  deduced  for  the  confirmation  of  laith,  for 


others  are  serviceable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction, 
and  for  comfort.  He,  who  adds  personal  practice  to  the  dili- 
gent reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  meditates  on  the  inferences 
deduced  from  them  by  learned  and  pious  men,  will  abun- 
dantly experience  the  truth  of  the  royal  psalmist's  observa- 
tions,— Thy  commandinent  is  exceeding  broad,-  and,  the  en- 
trance  of  imj  words  giveth  light,  if  giveth  understanding  to  the 
simple.  (Psal.  cxiv.  96.  130.)  "The  Scriptures,"  says  the 
late  eminent  Bishop  Home,  "  are  the  appointed  means  of 
enlightening  the  mind  with  true  and  saving  knowledge. 
They  show  us  what  we  were,  what  we  are,  and  what  we 
shall  be  :  they  show  us  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  what 
he  expecteth  us  to  do  for  him;  they  show  us  the  adversaries 
we  have  to  encounter,  and  how  to  encounter  them  with  suc- 
cess; they  show  us  the  mercy  and  the  justice  of  the  Lord, 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell.  Thus  will  tht-y 
give  to  the  simple,  in  a  few  days,  an  understanding  of  those 
matters,  which  philosophy,  for  whole  centuries,  sought  in 
vain." 

In  conducting,  however,  the  inferential  reading  above  dis- 
cussed, we  must  be  careful  not  to  trust  to  the  mere  effusions 
of  a  prurient  or  vivid  fancy :  inferences,  legitimately  deducid, 
unquestionably  do  essentially  promote  the  spiritual  instruc 
tion  and  practical  edification  of  the  reader.  "  But  when 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  properN 
so  called,  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  caution,  and  even  with 
mistrust.  For  scarcely  is  there  a  favourite  opinion,  which  a 
fertile  imagination  may  not  thus  extract  from  some  portion  of 
Scripture  :  and  very  different,  nay  contrary  interpretations  of 
this  kind  have  often  been  made  of  the  very  same  texts  accord« 
ing  to  men's  various  fancies  or  inventions."* 


SECTION  II. 

ON    THE    PRACTICAL    READING    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

Having  hitherto  endeavoured  to  show  how  we  may  ascer- 
tain and  apply  the  true  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  il 
remains  only  to  consider  in  what  manner  we  may  best  roduca 
our  knowledge  to  practice  ;  for,  if  serious  contemplation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  practice,  be  united  together,  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  Biole  must  necessarily  be  increased,  and 
will  be  rendered  progressively  more  delightful,  ff,  says 
Jesus  Christ,  tmy  man  will  du  his  (God's)  rt;j7/,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  (John  vii.  17.)  This 
is  the  chief  end  for  which  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  iis 
(Deut.  xxix.  29.)  ;  and  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  this 
purpose  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.),  either  directing  us  what  we  should 
do,  or  inciting  and  encouraging  us  to  do  it :  it  being  written 

'  Professor  Franck,  in  his  Manuductio  ad  Lectionem  Scripturne  Sacrje, 
cap.  3.  (pp  101— 123.  of  Mr.  Jacques's  translation),  has  some  very  useful 
observations  on  inferential  reading,  illustrated  with  numerous  instances 
different  from  tliose  above  given.  See  also  Schaeferi  Institutioncs  Scrip- 
turisiicse,  pars  ii.  pp.  166 — 173. 

*  Bishop  VaomJIdert's  Lectures,  p.  247. 
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for  our  learnino-,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  migTu  have  hope  (Rom.  xv.  4.)  ;  that  is,  that  bjr  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  that  patience,  which  the  consolations 
administered  in  Scripture  so  powerfully  support,  we  might 
have  an  assured  and  joyful  hope  in  the  midst  of  all  our  tribu- 
lation. Even  those  things,  which  seem  most  notional  and 
speculative,  are  reducible  to  practice.  (Rom.  i.  20,  21.) 
Those  speculations,  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  concerning 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  grounded  upop  his  works, 
oug'ht  to  induce  us  to  glorify  him  as  such  a  God  as  his  works 
declare  him  to  be  :  and  it  is  a  manifest  indication  that  our 
knowledge  is  not  right,  if  it  hath  not  this  influence  upon  our 
conduct  and  conversation.  (iJohn  ii.  3.) 

The  practical  reading  here  referred  to,  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  most  illiterate  person  may  prosecute  it  with  advan- 
tage :  for  the  application  of  Scripture  which  it  enjoins,  is 
connected  with  salvation :  and,  conse(juently,  if  the  unlearned 
were  incapable  of  making  such  application  to  themselves,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  allow  them  to  peruse  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings.' After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  volume,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  stand  acquitted  of 
undervaluing  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  acquaintance  with  which  will  suggest  many 
Weighty  practical  nints,  that  would  not  present  themselves  in 
a  version.  It  is,  however,  sufficient,  that  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  direct  our  faith,  and  regulate  our  practice,  may  easily 
be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  translations.  Of  all  modern 
versions,  the  present  authorized  English  translation  is,  upon 
the  whole,  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  and  faithful :  the 
translators  having  seized  the  very  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  having  almost  every  where  expressed  their  meaning  with  a 
pathos  and  energy  that  have  never  been  rivalled  by  any  subse- 

auent  versions  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  or  of 
etached  books,  although,  in  most  of  these,  particular  pas- 
sages are  rendered  more  happily,  and  with  a  closer  regard  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  divine  originals. 

The  simplest  practical  application  of  the  word  of  God  will, 
unquestionably,  prove  the  most  beneficial :  provided  it  be 
conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  those  moral  qualifications 
which  have  already  been  stated  and  enforced,  as  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.^  Should,  how- 
ever, any  hints  be  required,  the  following  may,  perhaps,  be 
consulted  with  advantage.^ 

I.  In  reading  the  Scriptures,  then,  with  a  view  to  personal  appli- 
cation, we  should  be  careful  that  it  be  done  with  a  pure  intention. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  indeed,  searched  the  Scriptures, 
yet  without  deriving  any  real  benefit  from  them  :  they  thought 
that  they  had  in  them  eternal  life  :  yet  they  would  not  come  to 
Christ  that  they  might  have  life.  (John  v.  40.)  He,  however, 
who  peruses  the  Sacred  Volume,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amus- 
ing himself  with  the  histories  it  contains,  or  of  beguiling  time, 
or  to  tranquillize  his  conscience  by  the  discharge  of  a  mere  exter- 
nal duty,  is  deficient  in  the  motive  with  which  he  performs 
that  duty,  and  cannot  expect  to  derive  from  it  either  advantage 
or  comfort  amid  the  trials  of  life.  Neither  will  it  suffice  to  read 
the  Scriptures  with  the  mere  design  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  sacred  truths,  unless  such  reading  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  desire,  that,  through  them,  he  may  be  convinced  of 
his  self-love,  ambition,  or  other  faults,  to  which  he  may  be  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  and  that  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  he  may 
be  enabled  to  root  them  out  of  his  mind.  c 

II.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  select  some  appropriate  lessons  from  its  most  useful 
parts ;  not  being  particularly  solicitous  co7icerning  the  exact 
connection  or  other  critical  niceties  that  may  occur  {though  at 
other  times,  as  ability  and  opportunity  offer,  these  are  highly 
proper  objects  of  inquiry),  but  simply  considering  them  in  a 
devotional  or  practical  view  J 

After  ascertaining,  therefore,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  the  lesson  under  examination,  we  should  first  consider  the 
present  state  of  our  minds,  and  carefully  compare  it  with  the 
passage  in  question  :  next,  we  should  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
those  faults  which  such  perusal  may  have  disclosed  to  us;  and 

I  Franckii  Manuductio,  cap.  iv.  p.  131.  et  seq. ;  or,  p.  124.  et  seq.  of  the 
English  version. 

»  See  pp.  186,  187.  supra. 

'  These  observations  are  selected  and  abridged  from  Rambach's  Insti- 
tutiones  Hermeneuticae,  and  Professor  Franck's  Brevis  Institutio,  Ratio- 
nem  tradens  Sacrain  Scripturam  in  veram  edificationem  legendi,  annexed 
to  his  Prailectiones  Hermeneuticae,  8vo.  Hales  Magdebtirgica;,  1717.  Franck 
has  treated  the  same  topic  nearly  in  a  similar  manner,  in  his  Manuductio, 
already  noticed,  cap.  iv. 

«  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  ch.  xix.  §  9.  (Works,  voL  i. 
p.  359.  Leeds  edit.  8vo.) 
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should  then  look  around  for  suitable  remedies  to  correct  the  faults 
we  have  thus  discovered. 

III.  fVe  should  carefully  distiyiguish  between  what  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture,  and^ 
also,  the  times,  places,  and  persons,  when,  where,  and  by  whom 
any  thing  is  recorded  as  having  been  said  or  done. 

In  Mai.  iii.  14.  we  meet  with  the  following  words:  "It  is  in 
vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his 
ordinance  1"  And  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  we  meet  with  this  maxim 
•f  profane  men — "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
But,  when  we  read  these  and  similar  passages,  we  must  attend 
to  the  characters  introduced,  and  remember  that  the  persons  who 
spoke  thus  were  wicked  men.  Even  those,  whose  piety  is  com- 
mended in  the  Sacred  Volume,  did  not  always  act  in  strict  con- 
formity to  it.  Thus,  when  David  vowed  that  he  would  utterly 
destroy  Nabal's  house,  yve  must  conclude  that  he  sinned  in 
making  that  vow :  and  the  discourses  of  Job's  friends,  though  in 
themselves  extremely  beautiful  and  instructive,  are  not  in  every 
respect  to  be  approved  :  for  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, that  God  was  wroth  with  them,  because  they  had  not  spoken 
of  him  the  thing  that  was  right.  (Job  xlii.  7.) 

IV.  In  every  practical  reading  and  application  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  ourselves,  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ, 
both  as  a  gift,  to  be  received  by  faith  for  salvation,  and  also  aa 
an  exemplar,  to  be  copied  and  imitated  in  our  lives. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imitate  him  in  all  things.  Spmc 
things  he  did  by  his  divine  power,  and  in  those  we  cannot  imi- 
tate him  :  other  things  he  performed  by  his  sovereign  authority, 
in  those  we  must  not  imitate  him  :  other  things  also  he  performs 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  a  Mediator,  and  in  these  we  may  noti 
we  cannot  follow  him.  But  in  his  early  piety,  his  obedience 
his  reputed  earthly  parents,  his  unwearied  diligence  in  doing 
good,  his  humility,  his  unblameable  conduct,  his  self-denial,  his 
contentment  under  low  circumstances,  his  frequency  in  private 
prayer,  his  aftectionate  thankfulness,  his  compassion  to  the 
wretched,  his  holy  and  edifying  discourse,  his  free  conversation, 
his  patience,  his  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  his  sorrow  for  the 
sins  of  others,  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  his  glorifying  his 
heavenly  Father,  his  impartiality  in  administering  reproof,  his 
universal  obedience,  and  his  love  and  practice  of  holiness, — in 
all  these  instances,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  perfect  pattern  for 
our  imitation.^  And  the  observation  of  these  things,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  will  be  of  singular  use  to  us  on  this  account ; 
namely,  that  whatever  sympathy  and  benevolence  Christ  dis- 
played on  earth,  he  retains  the  same  in  heaven,  seeing  that  he  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  that  he  ever  iiveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  For 
we  have  not  an  high-priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities,  but  [one  who  was]  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are  ;  so  that  we  may  now  come  with  humble  confi- 
dence to  the  throne  of  grace ;  assuring  themselves,  that  we  shall 
find,  from  the  true  mercy-seat  of  God,  sufficient  help  in  all  our 
distresses.  (Heb.  xiii.  8.  vii.  25.  and  iv.  15,  16.)  Jesus  Christ, 
then,  being  our  most  perfect  exemplar  (1  Cor.  xi.  1.),  the  par- 
ticular actions  and  general  conduct  of  other  men,  as  related  in 
the  Scriptures,  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  models  of  imitation, 
only  so  far  as  they  are  conformable  to  this  standard. 

V.  "  An  example  {that  is,  every  good  one)  hath  the  f  tree  of 
a  rule;  all  of  them  being  'written  for  our  admonition.'  (1  Cor. 
X.  11.)  But  then  we  must  be  careful  to  examine  and  discern 
whether  the  example  be  extraordinary  or  ordinary,  according  ' 
which  the  application  must  be  made.^^° 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  i 
matters  which  were  extraordinary,  such  as  the  killing  of  Egloi 
by  Ehud  (Judg.  iii.  21.),  Elijah's  killing  the  prophets  of  Baal 
(1  Kings  xviii.  40.),  and  his  invoking  fire  from  heaven  (2  Kings 
i.  10.),  a  conduct  which,  though  approved  in  /uVn,  was  con 
demned  by  our  Lord  in  the  apostles  (Luke  ix.  54,  55.) ; — 2.  In 
matters  that  were  temporary ;  such  were  many  of  the  ceremonies 

s  The  various  features  in  the  character  of  our  Redeemer  as  man,  wliich 
are  enumerated  above,  are  illustrated  in  an  admirable,  but  little  knowil 
tract  of  the  pious  commentator  Burkitt  (edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glassett 
entitled  "Jesus  Christ,  as  Man,  an  inimitable  Pattern  of  relifiious  Virtue.^ 
Svo.  London,  1809.  Havins  brielly,  though  perspicuously,  illustrated  tbf 
diiTerent  subjects,  the  editor  terminates  his  essay  with  the  following  cau« 
tion,  which  is  unhappily  as  applicable  to  the  present  time  as  when  it  was 
first  written  :  "Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  so  consider  Christ  for  your  pat- 
tern, as  to  dinoirn  him  for  your  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  God  preserve 
us,"  he  adds,  "  from  this  growing  error,  which  stabs  the  heart  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  in  that  it  deprives  us  of  the  rtiuicest  benefits  of  Christ's  death  J 
namely,  the  expiation  of  sin  by  a  proper  satist'action  to  the  justice  of  God!' 

6  Bishop  Wilkins  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  p.  23.  of  Dr.  E.  Williiimit's 
Christian  Preacher.  See  also  some  admirable  observations  on  this  subject 
in  Bishop  Taylor'a  Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  452.  et  seq. 


^^.AP.  VIII.  Sect.  II.] 

oli«crved  by  the  Jews,  the  washing  of  his  dificiplcs'  feet  by  our 
J.'ird  (John  xlii.  14.),  the  celebration  of  lovc-fcaHts  by  the  primi- 
tive Cliristiunn,  &c. ;  ami,  3.  In  tniiltcrs  that  were  sinful,  as  the 
(Ininkonncss  of  Noah  ((Jen.  ix.  21.),  the  adultery  of  David 
('i  Sam.  xi.),  the  repining  of  Jonali  (Jonah  iv.  1 — 9.),  Peter's 
d.iiia!  of  (JhriHt  (Matt.  xxvi.  09 — '/Ti.  Mark  xiv.  00 — 72.  Luke 
x\ii.  55 — (j'-J.  John  xviii.  25 — 27.),  «fec. ; — in  matters  which  were 
thus  extraordinary,  temporary,  or  uinfui,  the  practice  of  holy 
men  recorded  in  the  8cripture.s,  is  not  to  be  a  patt<'rn  for  us  :  but 
ill  all  general  holy  duties,  and  in  Huch  particular  duties  as  belong 
to  our  respective  situations  and  callings,  we  are  to  set  them  before 
our  eyes,  and  to  follow  their  stejis.  When,  therefore,  we  read 
of  (lie  u(>fi;^htness  of  Noah,  of  Abraham's  faith,  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  of  David's  devotions,  the  zeal  of  Jo.siah,  the  boldness  of 
I'fter  and  John  in  Christ's  cause,  of  the  labours  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  otlier  virtues  of  thf  ancient  saints,  it  should  be  our  study  to 
fid^rn  our  profession  with  similar  graces  and  ornaments, 

"Instead,"  therefore,  "of  adopting  the  sayings  and  actions  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  implicitly  and  absolutely,  we  ought  to  reason 

in  somesucli  manner  as  this: If  such  a  person,  so  situated, 

best  answered  the  ends  of  such  an  institution,  by  acting  in  such 
a  manner,  how  shall  we,  in  our  situation,  best  answer  the  ends 
of  the  same  ]  Sometimes  merely  proposing  this  form  of  inquiry 
will  carry  us  right :  but,  in  more  difficult  cases,  we  shall  have  the 
general  princii)les,  the  nature  and  end  of  the  duty  in  question  to 
investigate,  and  from  these  to  determine  the  particular  cases; 
tliit  is,  liovv,  in  such  cases,  the  ends  of  the  duly  can  be  best 
;itt:iined.  However,  in  most  questions,  a  good  heart  will  be  more 
requisite  than  a  good  head."  ' 

VI.  mien  toe  read  of  Ike  failings,  us  well  as  the  sinful 
actions  of  meii,  rerorded  in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  see  what  is  in 
our  own  nature  .•  for  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  sin,  and 
eimilar  teudencics  to  its  commission,  which  ivould  bring  forth 
giinilur  fru'ts,  were  it  not  fur  the  preventing  and  renewing  grace 
of  God.  Jhut  as  muni/  of  the  persons,  whose  ftulfs  are  related 
in  the  volume  of  im-piration,  were  men  of  infinitely  more 
ehvnled  piety  than  ourselves,  we  should  learn  from  them,  not 
only  to  "  ic  not  high-minded,  Ijut  fear''''  (Kom.  xi.  20.) ;  but 
further,  to  avoid  being  rash  in  censuring  the  conduct  (f  others. 

The  occasions  of  their  declensions  arc  likewise  deserving  of 
our  attention,  as  well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  anil  whether  they  did  not  neglect  to  watch  over  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  or  trust  too  much  to  their  own 
strength  (as  in  the  case  of  St  Peter's  denial  of  Christ)  :  what 
were  the  means  that  led  to  their  penitence  and  recovery,  and  how 
tlicy  demcjined  themselves  after  they  had  repented.  By  a  due 
observation,  therefore,  of  their  -words  and  actions,  and  of  the 
tempfv  of  their  minds,  so  far  as  this  is  manifested  by  words  and 
actions,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  our  real  progress 
in  religious  knowledge,  than  by  those  characters  which  are  given 
of  holy  men  in  the  Scriptures,  without  such  observation  of  the 
tenor  of  their  lives,  and  the  frame  of  their  minds.'* 

VII.  In  reading  the  promises  and  threatenings,  the  exlu/rta- 
tions  and  admonitions,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  should 
apply  them  to  ourselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  ifiltcy  had  been 
personally  addressed  to  us. 

\For  instance,  are  we  reading  any  of  the  prophetic  Sermons  1 
Let  us  so  read  and  consider  them,  and,  as  it  were,  realize  to  our- 
selves the  times  and  persons  when  and  to  whom  such  proi)hetic 
discourses  were  delivered,  as  if  they  were  our  fel'ow-countrymen, 
fellow-citizens,  &c.  whom  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezckiol,  and  other 
prophets  rebuke  in  some  chapters;  whiio  in  others  they  labour  to 
convince  them  of  their  sinful  ways,  and  to  convert  them,  or,  in 
the  event  of  their  continuing  disobedient,  denounce  the  divine 
judgments  against  them.'  So,  in  all  the  precepts  of  Christian 
virtue  recorded  in  Malt.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  we  should  consider  our- 
selves to  be  as  nearly  and  particularly  concerned,  as  if  we  had 
personally  heard  them  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  MounU^ 

■  Pr.  Iley's  Norrisian  I-ecturrs,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  The  whole  of  his  chapter 
on  "  applying  sayings  and  actions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to  ourselves," 
abounds  with  profound  views,  happily  illuslratcd,  and  is  worthy  of  repeated 

!     perusals. 

!        »  I.ukin's  Introduction  to  the  Si-ripliires,  p.  215. 12mo.  London,  1669. 

I        »  Franzii  Tractatua  de  Interprotalione  iiacrariiin  Scriplurarum,  Prjef. 

!    p.  9. 

1       «  "This  close  application,"  says  an  excellent,  but  now  neglected  writer, 

I  "  will  render  what  we  read  operative  and  effective,  which,  without  it,  will 
be  useless  and  insignificant.  We  may  see  an  instance  of  it  in  Uavid  :  who 
wds  not  at  all  convinced  of  his  own  guilt  by  Nathan's  parable  ;  though  the 
most  apposite  that  was  imaginable,  till  he  roundly  applied  it,  saying,  Thou 
art  the  iiinu.  (if'am.  xiii.  7.)  And,  unless  we  treat  ourselves  aJl  the  same 
rate,  the  Scriplurcs  may  fill  our  heads  wiih  high  notions,  nay,  with  many 
speculative  truths,  which  yet  amount  to  no  more  than  the  devil's  theology 
^unea  ii.  19.),  and  will  as  little  advantage  ua."  Lively  Oracles,  sect.  vUL  §  il. 
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Independently,  therefore,  of  the  light  which  will  thus  be  thrown 
upon  the  prophetic  or  other  portions  of  Scripture,  much  practicat 
instruction  will  be  efficiently  obtained  ;  for,  by  this  mode  of  read- 
ing the  Scripture."!,  the  promises  addressed  to  others  will  encou- 
rage us,  the  denunciations  against  others  will  deter  us  from  the 
commission  of  sin,  the  exhortations  delivered  to  others  will  excite 
us  to  the  diligent  performance  of  our  duty,  and,  finally,  admoni 
tions  to  others  will  make  us  ivallc  circumspectly.  Thus  will 
Saint  Paul's  comprehensive  observations  be  fully  realized  ;  JVhal' 
srjrver  thing's  -were  -written  aforetime,  -were  -written  for  our 
learning-  (Rom.  xv.  4.)  ;  and  Jill  Scripture  is  given  by  inspirw 
tioii  of  God,  and  is  profitable  fur  doctrine,  for  reproof ,  for  cov' 
rection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  ;  that  tite  man  of  God 
may  be  made  perfect,  thoroughly  furnithed  unto  all  good  -works. 
(2Tim.  iii.  16,17.) 

VIII.  The  words  of  the  pussage  selected  for  our  private  read- 
ing, after  its  import  has  been  ascertuinea,  may  beneficially  be 
summed  up  or  comprised  in  very  brief  prayers,  or  ejaculations,^ 

The  advantage  resulting  from  this  simple  method,  say.s  Ram 
bach,  has  been  proved  by  many  who  have  recommended  it. — If 
we  pray  over  the  substance  of  Scripture,  with  our  Bible  before  us, 
it  may  impress  the  memory  and  heart  more  deeply,  and  may  form 
us  to  copiousness  and  variety  both  of  thought  and  expression 
in  prayer.*  Should  any  references  to  the  Scriptures  be  required, 
in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  would  briefly  notice  that 
the  following  passages,  among  many  others  that  might  he  cited, 
will,  by  addressing  them  to  God,  and  by  a  slight  ehangc  also  in 
the  person,  become  admirable  petitions  for  divine  teaching ;  viz. 
Col.  1.9,  10.  Eph.  i.  17,  18,  19.  1  Pet.ii.  1,2.  The  hundred 
and  nineteenth  Psalm  contains  numerous  similar  passages. 

IX.  In  the  practical  reading  (f  the  Scriptures,  all  things  are 
not  to  be  applied  at  once,  but  gradually  and  successively  ,•  and 
this  application  ?nust  be  made,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
supplying  us  with  mala-ials  for  talking,  as  with  matter  for 
practice. 

Finally,  This  practical  reading  and  application  must  be 
diligently  continued  through  life  ,•  and  we  may,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  divine  grace,  reasonably  hope  for  success  in  it,  if  to 
reading,  we  add  constant  prayer  and  meditation  on  what  we 
have  read. 

Prayer  enlightens  meditation,  and  by  meditation,  prayer  is 
rendered  more  ardent.'  With  these,  we  are  further  to  conjoin 
a  perpetual  comparison  of  the  Sacred  Writings  ;  daily  obser- 
vation of  what  takes  place  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  what  we 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others ;  a  strict  and  vigilant 
self-examination ;  together  with  frequent  conversation  with 
men  of  learning  and  piety,  who  have  made  greater  progress 
in  saving  knowledge;  and,  lastly,  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
internal  peace. ^ 

Other  observations  might  be  offered  :  but  the  preceding 
hints,  if  duly  considered  and  acted  upon,  will  make  us 
"  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  (2  Pet.  i.  8.)  And  if,  to  some  of  his  readers, 
the  author  should  appear  to  have  dilated  too  much  on  so 
obvious  a  topic,  its  importance  must  be  his  apology.  What- 
ever relates  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  tne  improvement 
of  our  morals,  or  the  elevation  of  our  affections,  ought  not 
to  be  treated  lightly  or  with  indifference.  To  borrow  a  re- 
mark of  the  eminently  learned  Dr.  Waterland,  with  a  trifling 
variation, — while  moral  or  spiritual  uses  or  improvements 
are  raised  upon  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the  purposes  of  prao- 
tical  edification  (whether  sucn  spiritual  uses  were  really  in- 
tended by  the  sacred  penman  or  not),  if  the  words  be  but 
apth/  accommodated  to  them,  and  pertinently  and  soberly 
applied,  and  the  analogy  of  faith  be  preserved,  a  good  end 
will  be  answered,  and  the  true  doctrine  at  least  will  be  kept, 
if  not  a  true  interpretation. 

»  Professor  Franck  has  given  several  examples  of  the  practice  here 
recommended,  in  the  "Brevis  Instilulio,"  at  the  end  of  his  Prselectiones 
Hcrmeneulira;.  Similar  examples  are  also  extant  in  the  well  known  and 
useful  little  tract,  entitled  '■  Plain  Directions  for  reading  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures,"  published  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

«  Dr.  Dod.lrid{:p,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

"•  Oratio  et  medilaiio  cunjunctione  necessariA  sibiad  invicem  copulantur. 
Et  per  orationem  illuminalur  inedltatio,  et  in  meditatione  exardescit  oratio. 
(Uernardi  Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  260.  no.  2.)  In  p.  156.  no.  56.  of  the  same  volinne, 
Bernard  hiis  the  following  apposite  observations  on  this  topic  : — "  Nemo 
repente  fit  summus :  Axcerukndo,  non  volando,  apprehenditur  summitas 
scalic.  Ascendainus  igitur,  duobus  veluli  pedibus,  Meditatione  e\.  Ova- 
Hone.  Meditalio  siquiilem  docef,  quid  desit :  Oratio,  ne  desil,  ob'inet.  Ills 
viain  ostendit,  isia  dediicit.  Meditatione  denique  ^noscimus  iniminentia 
nobis  pericula :  Oratione  evadimus,  pra?Btante  DominoNostro  Je.=u  Christo." 

•  The  subjects  brietly  noticed  in  this  paragraph,  are  discussed  more  at 
length  by  Franzius,  in  the  preface  (pp.  9— U.)  to  bis  Tractatus TUeologicui 
de  Interoretalione  Scripture  Sacrse. 
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No.  1. 


ON  THE  BOOKS  COMMONLY  TERMED  THE  APOCRYPHA. 

SECTION  I. 

ON   THE    APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS    ATTACHED   TO    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  3\.  of  this  Volume.] 

Derivation  of  the  term  Apocrypha — Reaaona  why  the  apocryphal  Booka  -were  rejected  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture. — 
I.  They  possess  no  authority  -whatever,  to  procure  their  admiasion  into  the  aacred  Canon. — II.  They  -were  not  admitted 
into  the  Canon  of  Scripture  during  the  frst  four  ce7ituries  of  the  Christian  Church. — III.  They  contain  many  things 
•which  are  fabulous,  and  contrary  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  in  facta,  doctrinea,  and  moral  practice. — IV.  "J'hey 
contradict  all  other  profane  historiatis. 


BKsinEs  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  arc 
vnivcrsally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  inspired  writings, 
both  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  there  are  several 
other  writings  partly  historical,  partly  ethical,  and  partly  poetical, 
which  arff  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  larger  editions  of  tiic  English  Bible, — under  the  appellation 
of  the  "Apocrypha," — that  is,  books  not  admitted  into  the 
wicred  canon,  being  either  Kj)urious,  or  at  least  not  acknowledged 
to  be  divine.  The  wnrd  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is 
either  derived  from  the  « :rds  ucro  t»c  Kcvrm;,  because  the  books 
in  question  were  removed  from  the  crypt,  chest,  ark,  or  other 
receptacle  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  whose  I 
authority  was  never  doubted  ;  or  more  probably,  from  the  verb 
I'lT'.itpTTa',  to  hide  or  conceal,  because  they  were  concealed 
from  the  generality  of  reailcrs,  their  authority  not  being  recog-  I 
nised  by  the  church,  and  because  they  arc  books  which  are 
destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their  original  being  obscure,  their 
autbors  unknown,  and  their  character  either  heretical  or  suspect- 
ed.'  1 .  The  advocates  of  the  church  of  Kome,  indeed,  afTirm  that ' 
even  these  arc  divinely  inspired  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
Uiis  assertion:  these  apocryphal  writings  serve  to  countenance' 
some  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  that  church. 

The  Protestant  churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be 
apocrA  phal,  and  merely  human  compositions,  which  are  esteemed  i 
such  by  the  church  of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Alanasseh,  the  i 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,  ' 
and  the  hundred  and  fitty-first  psalm;  but  also    the  books    of 
Tobit,   Judith,    the   additions    of    the    book    of  Esther,    Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with    the    epistle    of 
Jeremiah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susan- 
nah the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Maccabees.     The  books  here  enumerated  are  unani- 
mously rejected  by  Protestants  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  They  possess  no  M'thority  whatever,  either  exter- 
nal OR  internal,  to  PROCIRE  THEIR  ADMISSION  INTO 
THE    SACRED    CANON. 

1.  Js'ot  one  of  them  is  extant  in  Hebre-w. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fourlh  book  of  Esdras,  which  is  only 
extant  in  Latin,  they  are  all  written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  Alexandrian  Jews. 

2.  They  -were  -written  auhseqxtenily  to  the  ceaaation  of  the 
prophetic  spirit,  though  before  the  promidgation  of  the  Goapel.^ 

In  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  4 — 6)  it  is  intimated  that  after  him 
no  prophet  should  arise,  until  John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the 
Messiah,  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah ;  and  the 

'  Auiiistin,  contra,  Faustuin.  lib.  xi.  c.  2.  De  Civltate  Dei,  lib.  xv. 
r.  23.  §  1.  Ttje  passages  are  given  at  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol. 
V.  p.  00.  Svo. :  vol.  ii.  p.  5S1.  4lo. 

«  Such  at  least  is  the  general  opinion  of  commentators ;  but  Molden- 
hawer  has  iirgeii  some  reasons  Tor  thinking  that  some  of  the  apocryphal 
books, — as  Tobit,  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and  perhaps  also  the  book  of 
Wisilom. — were  written  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  consequently 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  apocryphal  books.  His  arguments  ar« 
noUcod  in  Vol  L  Part.  L  Chap.  VUL  SS  U.  HI 


Jews  unanimously  agree  that  the  prophetic  spirit  ceased  with  Ma 
lachi.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Widsoni  pretends  that  it  wa» 
written  by  Solomon — a  pretension  not  only  manifestly  false,  but 
which  also  proves  that  book  not  to  have  been  inspired.  For,  iti  ihe 
first  place,  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  cites  mtmy  passages  from 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  who  did  not  prophecy  till  many  agi-s  after 
the  lime  of  Solomon,  and  consequently  the  book  could  not  have  been 
written  by  him  ;  and,  secondly,  it  represents  the  Israelites  (Wisd.  ix. 
7,8,  XV.  14.)  as  being  in  subjection  to  ilieir  enemies:  whereas  we 
know  from  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  enjoyed  great  peace  and 
prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

3.  JsTot  one  of  the  -luritera,  in  direct  terma,  advancea  any 
claim  to  inspiration. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  are  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  from 
asserting  their  own  inspiration,  that  some  of  them  say  what  amounts 
to  an  acknotdidiiement  that  they  were  not  inspired.  Thus,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  book  of  Kcclet^iasiit  us,  the  son  of  Sirach  intreats  the 
reader  to  pardon  any  errors  he  may  have  committed  in  translating  the 
works  of  bis  gr.andlaiber  Jesus  into  Greek.  In  )  Mace.  iv.  46.  and 
ix.  27.  it  is  confessed  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  prophet  in  Jsract  ; 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ii.  23.)  is  an  avowed  abridgment  of 
five  books  originally  written  by  Jason  of  Gyrene  ;  and  Ihe  author 
concludes  with  the  following  wonis.  which  are  utterly  unwortbyof 
a  person  writing  by  inspiration. — If  I  have  done  veil,  ana  as  it  is  filing 
Ihe  story,  it  is  that  which  I  desirtd  ;  but,  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  i(  M 
that  which  I  could  attain  unto.  (2  Mace.  xv.  38.') 

4,  The  apocryphal  boohs  -were  nex-er  received  into  the 
aacred  canon  by  the  Jewish  church,  and  therefore  they  -were 
not  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour. 

No  part  ofthe  apocrypha  is  quoted,  or  even  alluded  to  by  hira  or  by 
any  of  his  apostles;  and  both  Philo  and  Josephus  who  flourished  in 
the  first  century  of  tlie  Ghristian  eera,  are  totally  silent  concerning 
them.* 

»  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  71. 

♦  The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  very  reiiiarkatile  : — "We  have  not."* 
says  111-,  "an  inniimerable  multitude  of  books  among  us  disagreeing  froi« 
and  conlradirtin?  one  another,  but  only  twenty-two  books,  containing  tb< 
records  of  all  past  limes,  which  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine.  Five  ol 
them  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  bis  laws,  and  the  traditions  con« 
ceniing  tlie  origin  of  mankind,  till  bis  death.  But  as  to  the  time  from  tha 
death  of  Moses,  till  the  reign  of  Arlaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned 
after  Xerxen,  the  prophets  who  were  after  Moses  wrote  down  what  was 
done  in  their  times  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books  con- 
tain hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  numan  life.  Our 
hi.story,  indeed,  has  been  written,  since  Artaxerxes,  very  particularly  ; 
hut  it  has  not  been  esteemed  of  equal  authority  trith  the  former  by  our 
forefathers,  because  there  had  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  provheig 
since  that  lime.  And  bow  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  books  of 
our  own  nation,  it  is  evident  by  what  we  do  :  for  during  so  many  ages  as 
have  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any  thing  to 
Ihcm,  to  lake  ar\y  thing  from  Ihem,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them  :  but  i« 
is  become  natural  to  all  Jews,  immediately  and  from  tbeir  very  birth,  tc 
esteem  tliese  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  them, 
and  if  it  be  necessary,  willinsly  to  die  for  them."  Josephus  contra  Apion, 
lib.  i.  §8.  Josephiis's  testimony  is  related  by  F.usebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib. 
iii.  c.  ix.  and  x.;)  and  it  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  learned 
Romanist  writers  admit  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  neveifccknow- 
ledged  by  the  Jewish  Church.  See  particularly  Huet's  Demonster. 
Evangelica,  prop.  iv.  lorn.  i.  De  Libro  Tobit,  p.  306.  De  Libro  Judith,  p. 
309.  De  Libris  Slaccab-Torum,  p.  460.  De  Canone,  Librorura  Sacrorum, 
p.  473.  See  also  Dupin's  Dissertation  Pr^liminaira  ou  Prolegomenes  aur, 
la  Dible,  pp.  86,  86.  89.  112.  Arast.  1701. 
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II.    The  apocryphal  books    were    not.  admitted    into 

THE    CANON    OF    SCKIPTURE    DURING     THE    FIRST    FOUR    CEN- 
TURIES OF  THE  Christian  Church. 

They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  inspired  writings  made 
by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century,' 
nor  in  those  of  Origen,^  in  the  third  century,  of  Athanasius,^  Hilary,'' 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,*  Epiphanius,^  Gregory  Nazianzen,'  Amphilochius,^ 
Jerome,^  Rufinus.'o  and  others  of  the  fourth  century ;  nor  in  the 
catalogue  of  canonical  books  recognised  by  the  council  of  Laodicea," 
held  in  the  same  century,  whose  canons  were  received  by  Ihe  Catho- 
lic church  ;  so  that,  as  Bishop  Burnet  well  observes,  "  we  have  the 
concurring  sense  of  the  whole  church  of  God  in  tills  matter."'^  To  this 
decisive  evidence  against  the  canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  we  may  add  that  they  were  never  read  in  the  Christian  church 
until  the  fourth  century;  when,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  they  were  read 
"  for  example  of  life,  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  were  not  ap- 
plied to  establish  any  doctrine  ;"'3  and  contemporary  writers  state,'^ 
that  although  they  were  not  approved  as  canonic.il  or  inspired 
writings,  yet  some  of  them,  particularly  Judith,  Wisdom,  and  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  were  allowed  to  be  perused  by  catechumens.  As  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  canonical  in  the  fifth  century, 
Augustine  relates,  that  when  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  publicly  read  m 
the  church  it  was  given  to  the  readers  of  inferior  ecclesiastical  of- 
ficers, who  read  it  in  a  lower  place  than  those  books  which  were 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  which  were  read  by  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  a  more  eminent  and  conspicuous  manner.'* 
To  conclude: — Notwithstanding  the  veneration  in  which  these  books 
were  held  by  the  Western  Church,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
authority  was  never  ascribed  to  them  as  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  until  the  last  council  of  Trent,  at  its  fourth  session,  presumed 
to  place  them  all  (excepting  the  prayer  of  Minasseh  and  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras)  in  the  same  rank  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  '^ 

HI.    The    APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS    CONTAIN   MANY    THINGS  WHICH 

are  fabulous  and  contradictory  to  the  canonical 

Scriptures  both  in  facts,  doctrines,  and  moral  practice. 

A  few  instances,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice 
10  prove  this  assertion. 

I.    Fabulous  SxATEiMENTS. 

(1.)  Rest  of  chapters  of  Esther,  x.  6.  A  Utile  fotinlain  became  a  river, 
and  there  was  light,  and  the  .tun,  and  much  waters.  This  river  is 
Esther,  whom  the  kitiff  married,  and  made  queen,  xiv.  2 

(2.)  The  story  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon  is,  confessedly,  a  mere  fic- 
tion, which  contradicts  the  account  of  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the 
Jion's  den. 

(3.)  The  stories  of  water  being  converted  into  fire,  and  vice  verm 
(2  Mace.  i.  19 — 22),  and  of  the  Tabernai-le  and  Ark  walking  after 
Jeremiah  at  the  prophet's  command.  (2  Mace.  ii.  4.) 

II.  Contradictory  Statements. 
(1.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  alludes 
to  the  people  of  Israel  as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  which 
was  not  the  case  during  Solomon's  reign.  We  read,  indeed,  that  he 
had  enemies  in  the  persons  of  Hadad,  Rezon  and  Jeroboam  (1  Kings 
xi.  14.  23.  9b.  26),  who  vexed  him  :  but  we  nowhere  find  that  they 
subdued  his  people ;  and  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

«  This  catalogue  is  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
lib.  iv.  c.  26. 

a  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.  p.  399. 

»  In  his  Festal  or  Pasclial  epistle.  See  the  extract  in  Pr.  Lardner's 
Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2S2— 285.    Svo. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  399,  400.  4to. 

*  Proleg.  in  Psalmos,  p.  9.  Paris,  1093.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  305.  Svo. ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  413.  4to. 

»  In  his  Fourth  Catechetical  Exercise.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  209.  Svo. ;  vol. 
Ii.  p.  411.  4to. 

«  In  various  catalogues  recited  by  Dr.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  313. 
8vo.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  4to. 

'  Cann.  33.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  98.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  407,  408.  Svo. ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  470.  4to.  , 

8  In  Carmine  lambico  ad  Seleucum.  p.  126.  Ibid.  p.  413.  Svo. ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  473. 

«  In  Prefa*.  ad  Libr.  Ro-rurn  sive  Prnlogo  Galeato.  Lardner,  vol.  v. 
pp.  16,  17.  Svo. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  510.  4to.  and  also  in  several  of  his  prefaces  to 
other  boolis,  which  are  given  by  Dr.  L.  pp.  18—22.  Svo. ;  or  pp.  540— 
B43. 4to.  '        ff 

»"  Expositio  ad  Symb.  Apost.  Lardner,  vol.  v.  pp.  75,  76.  Svo.:  vol.  ii. 
p.  57.3.  4to. 

"  Can.  .'')2,  60.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  pp.  308,  309.  Svo.;  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  415.  4to. 
Be.sides  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  Scholastical  History  of  the 
Canon,  Sir  Humphrey  Lynde  (Via  Devia  or  the  By-way,  sect.  5.  pp.  266 — 
286.  London  Edit.  1819),  and  Moldenhawer  (Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test.  pp.  148 
—151.)  have  given  e.xtracfs  at  length  from  the  above-mentioned  father's 
and  others,  against  the  authority  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

«*  On  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Anglican  Church,  p.  111.  6th.  edit. 

>»  Prief  in  Libr.  Saloinonis,  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  938,  939.  Lardner,  vol.  v. 
p.  18.  8vo.;  vol.  ii.  p.  573.  4to. 

'«  The  author  of  the  Svnopsis  of  Scripture  attributed  to  Athanasius 
<^see  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  290.)  and  also  the  pretended  Apostolical  Canons. 
(Can.  Ult.) 

>'  Aug»6tin.  de  Predest.  Sanct.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  (Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  553.  col. 
2.  B.  Antwerp.  1576.)  The  passage  is  also  given  in  Bishop  Cosin's  Scho- 
lastical History  of  the  Canon,  p.  106. 

'«  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred,  for  much  curious  and  impor- 
tant information,  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorhain's  Statement  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Bible  Society,  relative  to  the  circulation  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  chap,  i.,  and  his  Reply  to  two  Letters  addressed  to  bim  by  Dr. 
leander  Von  Ess.  (London,  1826.  8vo.) 


(2.)  Baruch  ia  said  (i.  2.)  to  have  been  carried  into  Babylon,  at  the  very 
time  when  Jeremiah  tells  us  (iliii.  6,  7.)  that  he  was  carried  into  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

(3.)  Thestoryinl  Esdras  iii.  iv.,  besides  wanting  every  mark  of  the 
majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  contradicts  Ezra's  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  under  Cyrus. 

(4.)  The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  contradict  each  other: 
for  in  the  former  (1  Mace.  vi.  4 — 16.)  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  said  lo 
have  died  in  Babylon;  and  in  the  latter  he  is  represented,  first,  as 
having  been  slain  by  the  priests  at  Nanea,  in  Persia  (2  Mace.  i.  13 — 
16.),  and  afterwards  (ix.  28.)  as  dying  a  miserable  death  in  a  strange 
country  among  the  mountains. 

(5.)  In  the  book  of  Tobit,  the  angel  that  is  introduced  (v.  12.)  as 
representing  himself  as  being  a  kinsman  of  Tobit,  in  xii.  15.  contra- 
dicts himself,  by  aflSrming  that  he  is  Raphael,  one  of  the  holy  angels 
The  author  of  this  book  has  also  added  to  the  views  of  God  and  of 
Providence,  delineated  in  the  Old  Testament,  tenets  of  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  origin. 

III.    Contradictory  Doctrines. 

(1.)  Prayers  for  the  Dead. — 2  Mace.  xii.  43,  44.  And  when  he 
had  made  a  gathering  throughout  the  company,  to  the  sum  of  2000 
drachms  of  silver,  he  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin-offering,  doing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly :  for,  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that 
were  slain  should  have  risen  again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to 
pray  for  the  dead.  This  statement  contradicts  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  which  nowhere  enjoin  or  allow  of  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

(2.)  The  heathen  Notion  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls,  which  is 
equally  contradictory  to  the  Bible,  is  asserted  in  Wisd.  viii.  19,  2(>. 
For  I  was  a  witty  child,  and  had  a  good  spirit ;  yea,  rather  being  good, 

1  came  into  a  body  nndejiled. 

(3.)  Justification  by  the  Works  of  the  Law  (in  opposition  to  the 
Scriptures,  which  teach  that  we  are  justified  or  accounted  righteous 
only  by  faith)  is  taught  in  various  parts  of  the  apocryphal  books : — 

2  Esdras  viii.  33.  The  just  which  have  many  good  works  laid  up  with 
thee,  shall  out  of  their  own  deeds  receive  reward.    Tobit  xii.  8,  9. 

Prayer  is  good  with  fasting,  and  alms,  and  righteousness 

Alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  and  shall  purge  away  all  sins.  Those 
that  exercise  alms  and  righteousness  shall  be  filled  with  life.  Ecelus. 
iii.  3.  Whoso  honoureth  the  father  makelh  atonement  for  his  sins.  30. 
Alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins!  xxxv.  3.  To  forsake  righteous- 
ness is  a  propitiation. 

(4.)  Sinless  perfection.  Ecelus.  xiii.  24.  Riches  are  good  unto  him 
that  hath  no  sin.  But  what  say  the  Scriptures  ?  Eccles.  vii.  20. 
There  is  not  a  just  man  vpon  earth,  that  doth  good,  and  sinneth  not. 
Rom.  iii.  23.  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
1  John  i.  8.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

IV.   Immoral  Practices 

Commended  in  the  apocryphal  books,  which  practices  are  prohibit- 
ed in  the  Scriptures. 

(1.)  Lying. — The  instances  cited  No.  (5.)  may  also  be  adduced  here. 

(2.)  A  desperate  act  of  Suicide  (which  is  expressly  forbidden  in 
Exod.  XX.  13-  Thou  shalt  not  kill)  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xiv.  41 — 
46.  as  a  manful  act,  and  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 

(3.)  A.isassination,  which  is  equally  prohibited,  is  commended  in 
the  book  of  Judith  (ix.  2 — 9.)  in  the  case  of  the  Shechemites,  whose 
base  murder  is  justly  condemned  in  Gen.  xlix.  7. 

(4.)  Magical  Incantations,  which  are  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  26.  and 
Deut.  xviii.  10,  11,  14.  are  introduced  in  Tobit  vi.  16,  17.  as  given 
by  the  advice  of  an  angel  of  God.''' 
IV.  Lastly,   There   are    passages    in   the    apocryphal 

BOOKS,  which  are  SO  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE  RELATIONS 
OF  ALL  OTHER  PROFANE  HISTORIANS,  THAT  THEY  CANNOT 
BE  ADMITTED  WITHOUT  MUCH  GREATER  EVIDENCE  THAN  BE- 
LONGS   TO    THESE     BOOKS. 

Thus  in  1  Mace.  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  "  committed  their 
government  to  one  man  every  year,  who  ruled  over  all  that  country, 
and  that  all  were  obedient  to  that  one,  and  that  there  was  neither 
envy  nor  emulation  amongst  them." 

Now  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  every  Roman  historian  with- 
out exception.  The  imperial  government  was  not  established  until 
more  than  a  century  after  the  time  when  that  book  was  written.  In 
like  manner,  the  account  (in  1  Mace.  i.  6,  7.)  of  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, misnamed  the  Great,  is  not  supported  by  the  historians  who  have 
recorded  his  last  hours. 

Although  the  Apocryphal  books  cannot  be  applied  "to  establish 
any  doctrine,"  yet  "they  are  highly  valuable  as  ancient  writings, 
which  throw  considerable  hght  upon  the  phraseology  of  Scripture, 
and  upon  the  history  of  manners  of  the  East :  and  as  they  contain 
many  noble  sentiments  and  useful  precepts,  the  Anglican  church,  in 
imitation  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ,  doth  read  them  for  ex- 
ample of  life  and  instruction  of  manners.'''^  On  this  account  the 
reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  these  books,  in  the  second  voliune  of 
this  work.  Part  V.   Chap.  VIII. 

'■I  Romanism  contradictory  to  Scripture,  pp.  47,  48. 

>8  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Anglican  church  does  not  read 
all  the  books  of  the  apocrypha.  It  reads  as  lesi<'jns  no  part  of  either  books 
of  Esdras,  or  of  the  Maccabees,  or  of  the  additions  of  the  book  of  Esther: 
nor  does  it  read  the  prayer  of  Manasseh.  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of 
Christ.  Theol.  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  Pfeilfer,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  14.  (Op.  tom.  ii. 
pp.  795,  799.)  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test.  pp.  145—155.  Heidegger 
Enchirid.  Biblicum.  pp.  305—322.  See  also  Bp.  Marsh's  Comoaralive  View 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  pp.  79—98. 
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SECTION  ir. 


ON    THE    WRITINGS    USUALLY  CALLED    THE   APOCRYPHAL 
BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

[Itef erred  Co  in  p.  88.  of  this  Volume.] 

I,  Enumeration  of  t/iese  .Ajjocri/phal  IVrilings, — H.  Kxternal 
Kvidcnce  to  show  t/ittl  they  -were  nex'er  considered  as  in- 
spired or  ctiuonical. — III.  Internal  Evidence. — IV.  These 
.ipocryphal  Books  are  so  far  from  affecting  the  credibility 
of  the  genuine  boohs  of  the  AVw  Testament,  that  the  latter 
are  coufrnied  by  them, 

I.  It  is  not  vvoml<:rful  that,  liosiJcs  those  which  are  admitted 
10  be  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  many 
others  'Aiiich  also  j)retended  to  be  authentic.  "Men  of  the  best 
intentions  might  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  preserve,  by 
writing,  the  memory  of  persons,  facts  and  doctrines,  so  precious 
in  their  estimation,  who  mijiht  at  the  same  time  be  deficient  in 
the  tah-nts  and  information  requisite  to  discrimuiate,  and  duly  to 
record  the  truth.  The  sacred  writers  intimate  that  such  men 
had  already  begun,  even  in  their  time,  to  appear;  and  gave 
warning  that  others  would  arise,  less  pure  in  their  motives. 
Luke  says  that  many  hud  taken  in  hand  to  write  gospels  (Luke 
i.  1.)  ;  Paul  cautions  the  Cialatians  against  other  gospels  than 
that  which  they  had  rec(;ived  from  him  ((ial.  i.  6 — 9.)  :  and 
warns  the  Thcssalonians  not  to  be  troubled  by  any  letter  as 
from  him,  declarins^  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand." 
(2  Tliess.  ii.  2.)  In  the  ages  following  the  apostles,  the  apo- 
cryphal writings,  which  were  published  under  the  names  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  their  companions,  &c.  (and  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries  under  the 
names  of  gospels,  epistles,  acts,  revelations,  &c.)  greatly  in- 
creased. Most  of  them  have  long  since  perishftl,'  though  some  few 
are  still  extant,  which  liave  been  collected  (together  with  notices 
of  the  lost  pieces)  and  published  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his 
Codex  ..^pucry/)hns  A'uvi  'J'estanwnti,  the  best  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Hamburg,  in  1719 — 1743,  in  three  parts,  forming 
two  volumes,  8vo.'-  Of  this  work  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr. 
Jones  made  great  use,  and,  in  fiicf,  translated  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  his  "  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
.Authority  of  the  New  Testament."  The  apocryphal  books  ex- 
tant arc,  an  Epintlc  from  Jesus  Christ  to  .ibgarus  ;  his  Epistle, 
which  (it  is  pretended)  fell  down  from  heaven  at  Jerusalem 
directed  to  a  priest  named  Lcopas,  in  the  city  of  Eris:  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Apostles;  The  Apostles^  Creed;  ihe  .Iposto/ical 
V.pistles  of  Jiarnabus,  Clemens  or  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Pulycnrp ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviour;  the  gos- 
tel  of  (he  birth  of  ..M.n-y  ;  The  prot-evangelion  of  James  ; 
the  gospel  of  J\'icod<'m'is  ;  the  .Martyrdom  of  Thecla  or  Acts 
of  Paul ;  Abdias's  History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceuns;^  the  Si.r  Epistles  of  Paul  to 
Seneca,  &.c.  Of  tiiese  various  productions,  those  of  which  the 
titles  are  printed  in  Italics  are  eom[)rised  in  tlie  jiublication, 
intitled  "  The  .ipocryphal  A'ew  Testament,  being  all*  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  now  extant,  attributed 
in  the  frst  four  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and 
their  companions,  and  not  included  in  the  J\/'eiv  Testament  by 
its  compilers.  Translated  and  now  collected  into  one  volume, 
tvith  Prefaces  and  Tables,  and  various  Jv'otes  and  References. 
London,  1820." — Second  edition,  1821,  8vo.  The  writings 
ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Ignatius  (at  least  his  genuine  epistles), 
Polycarp,  and  Hermas,  ought  not  in  strictness  to  be  considered 
as  apocryphal,  since  their  authors,  who  are  usually  designated, 
the  .ipostolical  Fathers,  from  their  having  been  contemporary  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  with  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
not  divinely  inspired  apostles.  The  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  indeed,  was  for  a  short  time  received  as  canonical  in 
some  few  Christian  churches,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as  an  un- 
inspired production;  the  fragment  of  what  is  called  the  second 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  Dr.  Lardner  has  proved 
not  to  have  been  written  by  him.  These  productions  of  the 
apostolical  fathers,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as 
apocryphal  writings. 

«  See  an  alphnbctical  catalogue  of  them,  with  references  to  the  fathers 
by  whom  tlicy  were  inenlionert,  in  Jones  on  tlie  Canon,  vol.  i.  pn   1 19 — \23. 

«  Another  apocryphal  l)Ool<,  purporting  lo  be  the  Acts  of  Ine  Apostle 
Thomas,  has  lately  been  discovered  at  Paris.  It  was  published  at  Lcipsic 
in  1623,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Thilo. 

»  That  St.  Paul  did  not  write  any  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  see  Vol.  II. 
Part  VI.  Chap.  UI.  Sect.  VII.  5  U.' 

*  This  is  a  misnomer;  for  all  the  apocryphal  writings  are  not  included 
JO  the  publication  in  question. 


As  the  external  form  of  the  New  Testament'  harmonieeg  with 
that  of  the  larger  octavo  editions  of  the  authorised  English  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  have 
availed  themselves  of  it,  to  attempt  to  undermine  the  credibility 
of  the  genuine  bo'.ks  of  the  New  Testament.  The  preface  to 
the  compilation,  intitled  "  The  Apocryphal  .Ww  Testament," 
is,  certainly,  so  drawn  up,  as  apparently  to  favour  the  views 
of  the  opposcrs  of  divine  revelation  ;  but  as  it«  editor  has  dis- 
claimed any  sinister  design  in  publishing  it,  the  writer  of  these 
pages  will  not  impute  any  such  motives  to  him. 

II.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  now  little  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  suil'er  from  this  publication,* 
a  brief  statement  shall  be  given  of  the  very  satisfactory  reasons, 
for  which  the  apocryjihal  (or  rather  spurious)  writings  ascribed 
to  the  apostl<;s  liave  been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon 
of  Scripture. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  they  -were  not  acknowledged  as  authen- 
tic, nor  -were  they  much  used,  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

There  are  no  ijiiotations  of  these  a^mcryphal  books  in  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  tbat  is,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  and  Ilermas,  whf«e  writingg  reach  from  about  the  year 
of  Christ  7(J  to  J08;  nor  are  they  found  in  any  ancient  catalogues 
of  the  eacred  books.  Some  of  tbem  indeed  are  mentioned,  but  not 
cited  by  Irens-uB  and  Tertiillian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
Indeed  the  a()ocryphal  bo<ik8  above  mentioned  are  expressly,  and  m 
so  many  words,  rejected  by  those  who  have  noticed  them,  as  the 
forgeries  of  heretics,  and,  consequently,  as  spikrious  and  heretical. 

2.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  -who  -were  accustomed  to  cite 
passages  from  the  four  gospels  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them, 
or  of  turning  them  into  ridicule,  have  never  mentioned  these 
productions;  which  we  may  be  sure  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  known  of  their  existence,  because  they  would  have  afforded 
them  much  better  opportunities  than  the  genuine  Go-spcls  did, 
for  indulging  their  malevolence. 

3.  Few  or  none  of  these  productions,  which  {it  is  pretended) 
were  -written  in  the  apostolic  age,  were  composed  before  the 
second  century,  and  .several  of  them  were  forged  so  late  as  the 
third  century,  atid  were  rejected  as  spurious  at  the  time  tfiei/ 
were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Christian  world. 

»  The  title-page  is  surrounded  with  a'  broad  black  rule,  similar  to  that 
found  in  many  of  the  larse  8vo.  editions  of  the  New  Tet-tamcnt,  printed  in 
tlie  last  century,  and  the  <lifferent  books  are  divided  into  chapters  and 
verses,  with  a  table  of  contents  drawn  iiji  in  imitation  of  those  which  are 
found  in  all  editions  of  the  Ent!li.-ili  Uible. 

«  In  16W  Mr.  Tolaud  puhlisticd  his  Amyntor,  in  which  he  professed  to 
■live  a  catalogue  of  boob.s,  attributed  in  the  j'rmiitive  times  to  Jcsust'hrisi, 
his  apostles,  and  other  eminent  persons  "loguther  with  remarks  and  ob- 
servations relating  to  the  canon  of  Scripture. "  He  there  raked  together 
whatever  he  could  find  relating  to  the  .«|iuriou8  gospels  and  pretended 
.sacred  books  which  appeared  in  the  early  a(:es  of  the  Christian  church. 
Tlie.se  he  produced  with  great  pomp,  to  the  number  of  eighty  Jind  upwards; 
and  though  they  were  most  of  lliecn  evidently  false  and  ridiculous,  and 
carried  the  plainest  marks  of  forgery  and  imposture,  of  which,  no  doub', 
he  was  very  sensil.le,  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  represent  them  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  four  gospels,  and  other  sacred  books  of  ihe 
New  Testament,  now  received  among  Christians.  To  this  end  he  took 
advantage  of  the  unwary  and  ill-grounded  hypotheses  of  some  learned 
men,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  books  of  the  present  canon  lay 
concealed  in  Ihe  coffers  of  private  jicrsons,  till  the  latter  times  of  Trajan 
or  Adrian,  and  were  not  known  lo  ifie  clergy  or  churches  of  those  times, 
nor  distinguished  from  the  spurious  works  of  the  heretics;  and  that  tlie 
scriptures,  which  we  now  receive  as  canonical,  and  others  which  we  now 
reject,  were  imliflerenlly  and  promiscuously  cited  and  appealed  to  by  ihe 
most  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  design,  in  all  this,  manifestly,  was  to 
show,  that  the  go^nels  and  other  sacred  writings  of  Ihe  New  Testament, 
now  acknowledged  as  canonical,  really  de8er%e  no  greater  credit,  and  are 
no  more  to  be  depended  upon,  ihan  those  books  which  are  rejected  anii 
e.«pIoded  as  forgeries.  And  yet  he  had  the  confiilence  lo  pretend,  In  a 
book  he  afterwards  published,  that  his  intention  in  his  Ainvntor.  was  not  to 
invalidate,  but  In  illustrate  aixl  cnnfirin  Ihe  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  may  serve  as  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  producet^ 
of  the  insincerity  of  this  opposer  of  revelation,  whose  assertions  have  been 
.id.ppted  hy  infidels  of  the  present  day.  Maiiy  eood  and  satisfactory  refu- 
t'ltions  of  Tolanil  were  puhlished  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Mr. 
Nye,  and  others,  and  especially  by  Ihe  learned  Mr.  .leremiah  Jones  in  his 
"New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  reprinted  at  Ojiford  in  1798.  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
From  this  work  the  following  re futalionof  the  pretensions  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  New  Tt-stamerit  has  been  principally  derived,  as  well  as  from 
i)r.  I.ardner,  who  in  ditTorent  parts  of  his  works  has  collected  much  curious 
information  respecting  thera.  The  passages  being  too  numerous  to  be 
cited  at  length,  the  reaiter  will  find  them  indicated  in  the  fifth  index  lo  his 
works,  article  Apocryphal  Books.  Six  mon'hs  after  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  this  work,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  who  so  ably 
distinguished  himself  by  his  powerful  writings  against  the  atheistical  physi- 
ologi.sts  of  this  nee,  published  "  Proofs  of  Inspiration,  or  the  grounds 
of  distinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  apocryphal  volume, 
occasioned  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament 
by  Hone,  London,  1522."  Bvo.  As  the  arguments  produced  in  this  learned 
tract  are  necessarily  similar  lo  those  stated  in  ihe  former  part  of  this 
volume,  as  well  as  in  the  present  article  of  this  Appendix,  this  brief  notice 
of  Mr.  R's  pamphlet  may  suffice. 
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A  brief  statement  of  the  dates  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal New  'y<slament  (with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathe.  'hich  arc  omitted  for  the  reason  already  stated), 
will  demonstrate  ttiis  fact. 

Thus,  the  pseiido-Epistles  o/"  A^an/s  prince  of  Edessa,  and  of  Jwms 
Christ,  were  never  heard  of,  iinlil  published  by  Kusebius  in  the/o«r<A 
century.' — Though  an  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the.  Ijiodiceaus  was  extant 
in  the  second  century,  and  was  received  by  RIarnion  the  heretic,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  mutilations  and  interfwiaiions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, yet  that  now  extant  is  not  the  same  with  the  ancient  one  un- 
der that  title  in  Marcion's  Apostolicon,  or  collection  of  apostolical 
epistles.  It  never  was  extant  in  Greek,  and  is  a  production  of  un- 
certain, but  unquestionably  very  lale,  date. — Mr.  Jones  conjectures  it 
to  have  been  forged  by  some  monk,  not  long  before  the  reformation  ;'- 
and,  as  is  shown  in  page  -141  and  4^12.  infra,  it  was  compiled  from  seve- 
ral passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. — The  six  Epistles  of  I'aul  to  Seneca, 
and  eight  of  the  philosopher  to  him,  were  never  heard  of,  until  they 
were  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augustire,  two  writers  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered them  as  genuine.^ — In  the  third  or  perhaps  the  second  century 
a  Gospel  of  the  Birth  rf  Mary  was  extant  and  received  by  several 
of  the  ancient  heretics,  but  it  underwent  many  alteraiions.  and  the 
ancient  copies  varied  greatly  from  that  now  printed  in  the  apocryphal 
New  Testament  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's 
Latin  Version,  first  made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.''  This 
gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  with 
the  Prot-evangelion,  or  Gospel  of  James  (which,  nevertheless,  it  con- 
tradicts in  many  places);  and  both  are  the  production  of  some  Hel- 
lenistic Jew.  Boih  also  were  rejected  by  the  ancient  writers — The 
two  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  (the  second  of  which  benrs  the  name 
of  Thomas)  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  same  ;  but  the  ancient 

fnspel  of  Thomas  was  different  from  those  of  the  infancy  of  Christ, 
'hey  were  received  as  genuine  only  by  the  Marcosians,  a  branch 
of  the  sect  of  Gnosticsl  in  the  beginning  of  the  secimd  century;  and 
were  known  to  Mohammed  or  the  compilers  of  the  Koran,  who  took 
from  them  several  idle  traditions  concerning  Christ's  infancy .3 — The 
Gospel  of  Nicodemiis,  also  called  the  Acts  of  Pllafe,  v^as  forged  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Leu- 
ciu3  Charinus,  who  was  a  noted  forger  of  the  Acts  of  Peter,  Paul,  An- 
drew, and  others  of  the  apostles.^ — The  Apostles'  Creed  derives  its 
name,  not  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  composed,  clause  by 
clause,  by  the  twelve  apostles  (cif  which  we  have  no  evidence),  but 
because  it  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  creed  of  Jerusalem,  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  summary  of  the  Christian  faith  that  is 
extant;  and  the  articles  which  have  been  collected  from  the  cate- 
chetical discourses  of  Cyril,  who  was  B'sliop  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
fourth  century. — The  Ads  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  ihoiigh  ranked  among 
the  apocryphal  scriptures  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians  (by  whom 
several  things  therein  related  were  credited),  were  in  part  the  forgery 
of  an  Asiatic  presbyter  at  the  clo.se  of  the  first  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ."Jeconr;?  century,  who  confessid  that  he  had  committed  the  fraud 
out  of  love  to  Paul,  and  was  degraded  from  his  ofTi.e ;  and  they  have 
subsequently  been  inierpolated.' 

4.  When  any  book  is  cited,  or  seems  to  he  ap/jealed  to,  by 
any  Christian  writ/^r,  which  is  not  expressly  and  in  so  many 
■words  rejected  by  him,  there  are  other  svfficitnt  arguments 
to  prove  that  he  did  not  esteem  it  to  be  canonical. 

For  instance,  though  Origen  in  one  or  two  places  takes  a  passage  out 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  in  another  place  he 
rejects  it,  under  the  name  of  the  gospel  of  the  twelve  a)io.stles,  as  a 
book  of  the  heretics,  and  declaros  that  the  church  received  only  fouu 
Gospels.^  Furiher,  though  several  of  these  apocryphal  books  are 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  by  Origen,  j'et 
Clement  never  does  it  as  nitributing  any  authority  to  them,  and  .some- 
times he  notices  them  with  expressions  of  dir.approbation.  In  hke 
manner,  though  Eusebius  mentions  some  of  them,  he  says  that  they 
were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  they  were  never  received  by  the 
sounder  part  of  Christians.  Athanasius,  without  naming  any  of  them, 
passes  a  severe  censure  upon  them  in  general ;  and  Jerome  speaks 
of  them  vi'ith  dislike  and  censure. 

5.  Sometimes  the  Fathers  made  use  of  the  apocryphal  books 
to  short)  their  learning;  or  that  the  heret-cs  might  not  chars^e 
them  -with  partiality  and  ignorance,  as  being  acquainted  only 
with  their  own  books. 

Remarkable  to  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  Origen  :^ — "  The 
church  receives  only  fi)ur  Gospels,  the  heretics  have  many ;  such 
as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Thomas,  &c.  These  we  read  that  v,'e  may 
not  be  esteemed  ignorant,  and  by  reason  of  those  who  imagine  they 
know  something  extraordinary,  if  they  know  the  things  contained  in 

«  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11, 12. 

a  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37—49.  »  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  50—68. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  130—146. 
« Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  226— a.'M. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  342— afi.  vol.  i.  pp.  236—251. 
•>  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  393—397. 

»  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  lib.  i.  in  Eusebius's  Ecclcs.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c. 
25.,  and  in  Pliilocal.  c.  5. 

'  I..pgiinus,  ne  quid  ignorare  vidpremur,  propter  eos  qui  se  putani 
aliQui-l  scire,  si  ista  cognovcriat.    Ilomil.  iii  Luc.  i.  1. 


these  books."  To  the  same  purpose  says  Ambrose  ;'<>  having  mentioned 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  he  adds,  "  We  read  these,  that  they 
may  not  be  read  (by  others) ;  we  read  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  ig 
norant ;  we  read  them,  not  that  we  may  receive  them,  but  reject  them 
and  may  know  what  those  things  are  of  which  they  (heretics)  make 
such  boasting." 

6.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  these  books  may  be  cited  by  the  Fa- 
thers, because  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  writing 
received  them,  being  willing  to  dispute  with  them  upon  princi 
pies  out  of  their  own  books. 

7.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  one  or  two  writers  have 
cited  a  few  passages  out  of  these  books,  because  the  fact  they 
cited  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other.  / 

St.  John  tells  us  (xxi.  25.)  that  our  Lord  did  many  other  things 
besides  those  which  he  had  recorded :  the  which,  says  he,  if  they  shoula 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  the  viorld  itself  could  not  contain  tfte  books 
which  should  be  written.  Some  accounts  of  these  actions  and  discourses 
of  Christ  were  unquestionably  preserved,  and  handed  down  to  the 
second  century,  or  farther,  by  tradition,  which  though  inserted  after- 
wards into  the  books  of  the  heretics,  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have 
been  cited  by  some  later  writers,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
esteemed  the  books  which  contained  them  uninspired,  and  not  of  the 
canon.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Jerome's  citing  the  Hebrew 
Gospel,  which  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  spurious  and  apocryphal. 

in.  The  ixTERXAL  EviDExcE  for  the  spuriousness  of  these 
productions  is  much  stronger  than  the  external  evidence :  for, 
independently  of  the  total  absence  of  all  those  criteria  of  genu- 
ineness, which  (it  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
volume)  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  canonical  books,  it  i-s 
evident  that  the  apocryphal  productions,  ascribed  to  the  apostles, 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  notice;  for,  1.  They  either  propose  or 
support  some  doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  those  which  are 
certainly  known  to  be  true ; — 2.  They  are  filled  with  absurd, 
unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous  details; — 3.  They  relate 
both  useless  and  improbable  miracles ; — 4.  They  mention  things, 
which  are  later  than  the  time  when  the  author  lived,  whose 
name  the  book  bears ; — 5.  Their  style  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament; — 6.  They 
contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history,  both  sacred 
and  profane ; — 7.  They  are  studied  imitations  of  various  passages 
in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to 
allure  readers ;  and,  8.  They  contain  gross  falsehoods,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  character,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  in 
spired  writers. 

1.  The  apocryphal  books  either  propose  or  support  some 
doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  those  which  are  certainly 
known  to  be  true,  and  appear  designed  to  obviate  some  here- 
sy, which  had  its  origin  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age. 

One  of  the  doctrines,  which  these  spurious  writings  were  intended 
to  establish,  was,  the  sanctify  of  relics.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this, 
we  are  told  in  the  first  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  that  when  the  Eastern 
magi  had  come  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Zoradascht,  and  had  made  their  offerings,  the  lady  Mary  look  one 
of  his  swaddling  clothes  in  which  the  infant  was  wrapped,  and  gave  it 
tu  them  instead  of  a  Messing,  which  they  received  from  her  as  a  most  ncble 
present.^^  As  bandages,  of  a  similar  nature  and  eflicacy,  were  pre- 
served in  some  churches  with  the  most  superstitious  reverence,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  above  was  written  was  obvious. 

"The  corrupt  doctrines  relative  to  the  Virgin  Mary  form  an  essen- 
tial part  in  the  scheme  of  some  of  these  designers.  Those  who 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the  Virgin  was  exalted  into  heaven, 
who  adopted  the  notion  of  her  immaculate  conception,  and  her  power 
of  working  miracles,  found  but  little  countenance  for  their  absurdi- 
ties in  the  genuine  Gospels.  It  was  a  task  too  hard  for  them  to  defend 
such  tenets  against  their  adversaries,  while  the  canonical  books  were 
the  only  authority  they  could  appeal  to.  Hence  a  Gospel  was  written 
De  Navitate  Marim  (  the  Gospel  of  the  birlh  of  Mary  ),'^  in  which 
her  birth  is  foretold  by  angels,  and  herself  rejircseiiled  as  always 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Heaven.  Hence  in  the  Gospel 
attributed  to  James,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Prot-Evangelium, 
as  claiming  the  superiority  over  every  other,  whether  canonical 
or  apocryphal,  the  fact  of  the  immaculate  conception  is  supported  by 
such  a  miracle,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  wpon  the  most  incredulous 
mind.  Hence,  too,  in  the  Evangelium  Ivfantim,  or  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  the  Virgin,  who  is  simply  said  by  St.  Matthew  to  have  gone 

<o  Leginins,  ne  legantur;  legimus,  neignoremus;  legimus  nop  ut  tanea- 
nins,  sed  ut  repudienius,  el  ut  scianius  qualia  sint  in  quibus  iiiagninci  isti 
cor  cx\illant  suuni.     Comment,  in  Luc.  i.  1. 

>»  Infancy,  iii.  2.  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  2,  3.  It  may  be  proper  to  stata 
that  the  translations  of  the  spurious  gospels,  acts,  and  epistles,  contained  in 
the  publication  here  cited,  are  taken,  without  acknowledgment  from  Mr. 
.lones's  New  Metliod  of  settling  the  Canon,  though  divided  into  chapters 
(which  are  different  from  his),  and  also  into  vine.^,  in  imitation  of  the 
editions  of  the  genuine  New  Testament.  The  translation  of  the  epistles 
of  tlie  apostolic  fathers  (which  form  no  part  (if  our  inquiry)  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  that  of  Archbishop  Wake;  and  is  divided  into  verses  in  a 
similar  manner. 

i»  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  1—8- 
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Into  Egypt,  is  represented  as  making  her  progress  more  like  a  divinity 
than  a  inortiil,  performing,  by  the  as-swiance  ol  her  infant  Son,  a  variety 
of  miraclcH,'  siiVh  as  might  intille  her,  in  the  minds  of  the  blind  and 
bigolted,  to  divine  honours.'"-' 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  design  of  exalting  the  Virgin  Marv, 
she  is  sonielimes  made  to  work  mirarUx  herstlf,  is  almost  always  made 
the  iiisiriiment  or  means  of  working  them,  and  the  person  applied  to, 
and  receiving  the  praise  of  the  work,  while  Joseph  staruls  by  as  an 
unconcerned  spectator,  and  is  never  mentionetl.  Uut  what  is  most 
romnrkal)le,  is,  that  she  is  canonised,  and  called  always  (not  only  by 
the  aiilhor  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  those  who  were  perfect  strangers  to 
her  before  in  Kgypt,  and  elsewhere)  diva  Maria  and  diva  sancta  Ma- 
ria ;  which  we  know  not  how  better  to  translate,  than  in  the  lan- 
C'lage  of  her  worshippers,  the  Jjidy  St.  Mary.  And  aged  Simeon  in 
his  prayer,  which  is  hero  chap.  ii.  v.  25.^  and  recorded  in  Luke  li.  '28 — 
31.  IN  ii'itrodiK'ed  as  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  her,  as  though 
ho  worshippeil  her.  Hul  of  all  this  the  first  ages  were  ignorant ;  nor 
in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  do  we  find  any  thing  of  this  prodigious 
deference  to  the  Virgin:  this  was  an  invention  of  later  ages,  and 
was  not  heard  of  in  the  chun  h  befiire  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  nor 
was  it  so  common  as  this  book  supposes  till  some  centuries  after. 

2.  Whoever  his  perused  with  candour  and  attention  the 
monioir.'i  of  the  four  cvantjclists,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
natural  and  harmless  manner  in  which  they  relate  every  fact. 
They  never  stop  to  think  how  this  or  that  occurrence  may  he 
set  oil'  to  rao.st  advanta'jjo,  or  liow  any  thinq;  unfavourable  to 
thcin:-e!ves  may  he  palliated.  Nothing  ludicrous,  no  impertinent 
or  trilling  circumstance.^  arc  recorded  by  (hem.  Every  thing,  on 
the  contniry,  proves  that  they  derived  the  facts  which  tliey  have 
related  from  infallible  and  indisputable  sources  of  information. 
Far  dillcrent  was  the  conduct  of  the  compilers  of  the  apocryphal 
gosp<.!ls.  Tho  uni>n{)ortant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous  details 
with  which  their  pages  are  filled,  plainly  prove  that  they  were 
not  |io<isessod  of  any  real  and  authentic  information  upon  the 
subject,  which  they  undertake  to  elucidate :  and  clearly  invalidate 
their  pretensions  a.s  eye-wilnc.sses  of  the  transactions  which 
attended  .he  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  pseudo-gespfl  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,'*  we  have  an  idle 
talri  ofClirisi's  ascending  the  stairs  of '.lie  temple  by  a  miracle  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  of  angfil.s  minislrring  to  Mary  in  her  infancy .5  So 
111  the  prot-evaiigelion  a^fcribed  to  James  the  Less,^  we  are  presented 
With  a  dull  an  I  silly  dialcgie,  between  the  mother  of  Mary  and  her 
w.iiiing'iiiaid  Juiliih,  asul  with  another  equally  impertinent,  between 
th?  parents  of  Mary.'  We  have  al.so  in  the  same  performance  an 
account  of  Mary  being  fed  by  aiigels,^  and  a  grave  consultation 
of  priests  concerning  the  making  of  a  veil  for  the  temple.^  The 
p8oudo-gos[)el  of  the  Infimcy,  and  that  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
Tliomas,  present  childish  relations  of  our  Saviour's  infancy  and 
eiliication,  of  vinduiire  and  mixrhievous  miracles  wrought  by  him, 
of  his  learning  the  alphabet,  &c.  (^c.'" 

3.  Ill  the  pseudo-gospels  of  Mary,  of  the  Infancy,  and  of 
Thomas  (which  have  been  already  cited),  numerous  miracles 
are  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  or  to  himself  in  his 
infancy,  which  are  both  useless  and  iMrnOBABLE. 

The  proper  efT-ct  and  design  of  a  miracle  is  to  mark  dearly  the 
divine  interposition  ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen,"  the  manner  and 
circumstance  of  such  interference  must  be  marked  with  adicnityand 
solemnity  befitting  the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty. 
When,  therefore,  we  olwerve  any  miraculous  acts  attributed  to  persons, 
not  exercising  such  a  commission,  performed  upon  frivolous  or  im- 
proper occasions,  or  marked  by  any  circumstance  of  levity  or 
inanity,  we  conclude  that  the  report  of  such  miracles  is  unworthy 
our  attention,  and  that  ihe  reporters  of  them  are  to  be  suspected 
of  gross  error  or  intentional  deceit.  Thus  we  smile  with  contempt, 
at  the  prodigies  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  relates,  as  a  stupendous 
miracle,  that  a  child,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  ascended  without 
assistance  the  sie|i8  of  ihe  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  were  half  a 
cubit  each  in  height.'^  In  the  same  Gospel,  in  supposed  accommoda- 
tion to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  most  gn)ssly  misinterpreted, 
a  declaration  from  heaven  is  alleged  to  have  taken  pla<-e  in  favour 
of  Jiweph  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  similar  to  that  which,  u(X)n  the 
strongest  grounds,  we  believe  to  have  been  made  in  honour  of  Jesus 
at  his  baptism.  The  bandage  which  was  mentioned  in  p.  438.  as 
having  been  presented  by  IVlary  to  the  magi,  is,  of  course,  repre- 
sented as  the  instrument  of  a  miracle,  being  cast  intJ  a  fire,  yet  not 

>  1  Infancy,  v.  vi.  Apoc.  New.  Test.  pp.  25—23. 

*  Mallby'4  Ilbntrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  40. 
»  A|X)c.  New  TesL  p.  '23. 

*  Ch.  iv.  6.  Apoc.  NewTest.  p.  4.  »  Ibid.  v.  2. 

•  Prntevanselion,  ii.  2 — 6.  Apuc.  NewTest.  p.  9.       ■<  Ibid.  vii.  2 — 4.  p.  11. 

•  Ibid.  vili.  2.  p.  12.  »  Ibid.  \x.  1—4.  p.  13. 
^0  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  21 — 43.    Mr.  Jones  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-two 

triflins  anil  absurd  stories,  which  are  found  in  the  pseudo-gospels  of  the 
infancy,  d'fTerent  from  Ihe  abntr.   On  the  t'anon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246 — 240.  and 
in  pp.  152,  1*J.  he  has  given  lirelre  others  from  the  prol-evangelion,  and 
he  Gospel  of  Mary.    See  also  pp.  347.  4W— 406.  454. 
n  See  pp.  95.   M.  supra. 

««  Gospel  of  Mary,  iv.  6.    A«ioc.  NewTest.  p.  4.  v.  13 — 17.    Ibid.  p.  5. 
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consumed.  In  onother  of  these  ingenious  productions,  when  Eliza 
beth  wished  to  shelter  her  infant  son  from  the  persecution  of  Ilerod, 
she  is  said  to  have  l^en  thus  wonderfully  preserved  ■.—KlizoheiU  also 
hearing  that  her  son  Juhn  was  about  to  be.  searched  for,  took  him  arid 
went  up  into  the  mountains,  and  looked  around  for  a  place  to  hide  him  ; 
and  there  was  no  secret  place  to  lie  found.  Then  the  groaned  within  her- 
self, and  said,  •  U  mountain  of  the  l^jrd,  receive  the  mother  with  the 
child.'  For  Elizabtlh  could  not  climb  up.  And  mttandy  the  mountain 
vjas  divided  and  ree^ived  them.  And  there  aj/jjtared  an  anpti  of  the 
lAjrd  to  preserve  them.">^  Various  miracles  are  said  to  be  w  roughl  both 
by  Mary  and  her  son,  particularly  by  the  latter,  who  is  represented  as 
employing  his  powers  to  assist  Joseph  in  his  trade  (he  being  but  a  bung- 
ling carjHjnter), especially  when  he  had  made  articles  of  furniture  of 
wrong  dimensions.'^  The  various  silly  miracles  aliribnled  to  the 
apostles  throughout  these  writings,  are  bo  many  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  compilations  containing  them  are  ajiocr-  phal,— <pr  more  cor- 
rectly, spurious  ;  and  that  they  are  either  the  pmductionsof  the  weak 
est  of  men,  who  were  fondly  credulous  of  every  report,  and  had  not 
discretion  enough  to  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  or 
between  that  which  was  credible  and  that  which  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit:  or  else  that  xUet-e  compilations  arc  the  artful 
contrivance  of  some  who  were  more  zealous  than  honest,  and  wlio 
thought  by  these  strange  stories  to  gain  credit  to  their  new  religion. 

4.  Things  are  mentioned,  -which  are  later  than  the  time  in 
■which  the  author  lived,  -whose  name  the  book  bears. 

Thus  the  epistle  tjnder  the  name  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgorus"  fa 
manifestly  a  forgery,  for  it  relates  that  to  have  been  dime  iv  Christ 
which  coidd  not  possilAy  have  been  done  till  a  ronsidcrnble  lime  after 
Christ's  ascension.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epi.stle  a  passage  is 
cited  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  w  hich  was  not  written  till  a  considcrablo 
time  after  our  Lord's  a.'icension:  the  words  are,  ALgarus,  yon  arehaj/py, 
forasmuch  as  you  have  htlieved  on  me  whom  you  have  not  seen  ;  for  it 
is  written  concerning  me,  That  those  vha  have  seen  me  should  nU 
believe  on  me,  that  they  who  have  not  seen  might  believe  and  live.  This 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  Thomas  (John 
XX.  2'J.),  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  Mieved. 
Here  indeed  that  which  the  epistle  says  is  written  concerning  Chrit;t, 
but  in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  jiroof  of 
forgery  occurs  in  the  Gospel  of  A'icodemu!-,"'  in  which  the  Jews  style 
Piiaie,  your  highjiess, — a  title  which  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  or 
used  among  them  at  that  time ; — in  the  story  of  Christ  going  down 
into  hell  to  recover  and  bring  thence  the  patriarchs;" — in  Ihe  profound 
veneration  paid  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  particularly  the  practice 
of  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  w  hich  is  here  said  to  Ik;  done 
by  Charinus  and  J^nthius,''  before  they  enter  upon  their  relation 
of  the  divine  mysteries  : — and  in  Christ's  m.'iking  the  sign  of  the  crofa 
upon  .Adam  and  upon  all  the  saints  in  hell'^  before  he  delivered  them 
from  that  state.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  signing  with 
the  cro.ss,  though  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries, 
was  not  at  all  known  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  when 
it  was  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  Similar  anachronisms  are  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Jones  in  various  parts  of  his  New  Method  of  settling  the  Ca- 
nonical Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  warit  of  room 
compels  us  necessarily  to  refer  the  reader.  See  also  $  1.  p.  363.  supra, 
for  some  additional  instances  of  anachronism. 

5.  The  style  of  the  authors  of  the  J^''env  Testament,  -we  have 
already  seen^  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity, 
ff'hereas  the  style  of  the  pseudo-evangelical  compilations  is 
totally  different  from,  or  contrary  to,  that  of  the  genuine 
ivritinffs  of  the  author  or  authors  -ivhose  names  they  bear. 
Every  page  of  the  apocryphal  JNVw  Testament  confirms  this 
remark  ;  but  especially  the  pretended  gospel  of  J^'icodemus, 
and  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca. 

"  Protpvangelion,  xvi.  3 — 8.     Apoc.  NewTest.  p.  19. 

'«  And  .Joseph,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the  city,  tcofc  the  Lord  Jesua 
with  hiin,  where  he  was  sent  for  to  work,  to  inaice  gates  or  milk-pails,  or 
sieves,  or  boxes;  the  I<ord  Jesus  was  wiili  him,  wheresoever  he  went. 
.And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  any  thing  in  his  work  to  make  longer  or 
shorter,  or  wider  or  narrower,  the  \jot\\  JesNs  would  stretch  his  hand 
towards  it,  and  presently  it  became  as  Joseph  would  h.ive  it ;  so  that  he 
had  no  need  to  finish  any  thing  with  his  own  hands,  for  lie  was  not  very 
skilful  at  his  carpenter's  trade.  On  a  certain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
sent  for  hiui  and  saiil,  'I  wouhl  have  tfiee  make  me  a  throne,  of  the  same 
diiiiensions  with  that  place  in  which  I  conuiionly  sit.'  Joseph  obeyed,  and 
forthwith  began  the  work,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  king's  palace, 
before  he,  finished  iL  And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  iis  place,  he  Iriund  it 
wanted  two  spans  on  each  side  of  the  appointed  measure.  Which  when  tlie 
king  saw,  he  was  very  angry  with  Joseph  :  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  the  king's 
anger,  went  to  bed  without  his  supper,  taking  not  any  thing  to  eat.  Then 
the  Lord  Jesus  asked  him,  'What  he  was  afraid  of?  'Joseph  replied,  '  Be- 
cause I  have  lost  my  labour  in  the  work  which  I  have  been  about  these  two 
years.'  Jesus  said  to  him,  'Fear  not,  neither  be  cast  down:  do  thou  lay  hold 
on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  1  will  the  other,  and  we  will  hring  it  to  its  just 
dimensions  '  And  when  Joseph  Wad  done  as  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  and  each 
of  them  had  with  strength  drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed  and  was 
brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  place  :  which  miracle,  when  they 
who  stood  by  saw,  they  were  aslonislied,  and  praised  God.  The  throna 
was  made  of  the  same  wood  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  viz. 
wood  adorned  with  various  shapes  and  fiaures."  1  Infancy  xvi.  (xxxviii 
ixxix  of  the  chapters  adopted  by  Jones  and  other  writers).  Apoc.N.  T.  p.36l 

«•  Apoc.  New  Tesl.  p.  44.  >•  Nicodeinus  i.  7.     Ibid.  p.  45. 

'■'  Ibid.  xvii. — xix,  pp.  65—67.  "  Ibid.  xii.  24.  p.  61. 

«»  Ibid.  xLx.  11.  >o  See  pp.  48,  49.  supra. 
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ON  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS 


[App.  No.  1 


(1.)  The  Ttawj-is  given  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus  to  those 
who  are  represented  as  being  Jews,  are  not  Jewish,  bid  either  Greek, 
Roman,  or  of  other  foreign  comilries.  Such  are  the  names  of  Summas, 
Datam,  Alexander,  Cyrus,'  Asterius,  Antonius,  Carus  or  Cyrus,  Crif)- 
pas  or  Crigpus,2  CJiarinus,  and  Lenihius,^  which  evidently  indicate 
imposture.  Further,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  not  extant  in  Greek: 
that  which  is  now  extant  is  evidentlya  translation  into  very  bald  and 
barbarous  Latin.i 

(2.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  known  style  of  theconfefsedly 
genuine  episiles,  than  is  the  style  of  the  spurious  epistles  bearing  the 
names  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  in  the  apocryphal  New  Testament.^ 
This  is  so  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  those 
two  writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  The  epistles 
attributed  to  Paul  have  not  the  least  vestige  of  his  gravity,  but  are 
rather  compliments  and  instructions.  Further,  the  siibscriptioiis 
of  the  letters  are  very  unlike  those  used  by  the  supposed  authors  in 
their  genuine  epistles.  Thus,  in  the  first  epistle  of  Seneca,  the  sub- 
scription is.  Bene  le  vnlere,  frater,  cupio,  I  wish  your  welfare,  my 
brother,'' — which  was  an  appellation  exclusively  in  use  among  Chris- 
tians. And  in  Paul's  fifth  epistle  to  Seneca,  he  concludes  with, 
Vale,  dev/oissime  magisler, — Farewell,  most  respected  master  f  which 
is  not  only  contradictory  to  Patil's  usual  mode  of  concluding  his  let- 
ters, but  also  most  barbarous  Latinity,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  the 
Roman  language  till  several  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Paul 
and  Seneca. 

6.  The  apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history  both 
sacred  and  profane. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  of  Abgarus,^  that  monarch 
is  made  to  confess  his  faith  in  Christ  as  God,  and  as  the  Son  of  God  ; 
in  the  latter  part  he  invites  Christ  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  city,  be- 
cause of  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  who  intended  him  mischief  Now 
this  is  a  plain  contradiction ;  for  had  he  really  thought  him  God,  he 
must  certainly  think  him  possessed  of  Almighty  power,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  in  no  need  of  the  protection  of  his  city.  This  seems  to 
be  as  clear  a  demonstration  as  subjects  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  objection  that  can  be  made, 
unless  it  be  that  Peter,  who  had  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
(Matt.  xvi.  16.),  yet  when  he  came  to  be  apprehended  thought  it 
necessary  to  interpose  with  human  force  to  attempt  his  rescue. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  51.  compared  with  John  xviii.  10.)  To  which  it  is  easy  to 
answer,  that  whatever  opinion  Peter,  or  indeed  any  of  the  apostles, 
had  of  Christ  before  this  time,  they  seem  now  to  have  changed  it, 
and  by  the  prospects  of  his  danger  and  death  to  have  grown  cool  in 
their  opinion  of  his  Almighty  power,  else  they  would  never  all  have 
forsaken  him  at  his  crucifixion,  as  they  did.  But  nothing  of  this  can 
be  supposed  in  the  case  of  Abgarus,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
altered  his  sentiments  in  the  interval  of  writing  so  short  an  epistle. 

Again,  several  parts  of  the  above-cited  letters,  which  profess  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Seneca,  suppose  Paid  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  writing,  at 
Rome  :  whereas  others  imply  the  contrary.  That  he  was  then  at  Rome 
is  implied  in  the  first  words  of  the  first  letter,  in  which  Seneca  tells 
Paul,  that  he  supposed  he  had  been  told  the  discourse  that  passed  the 
day  before  between  him  and  Lucilins  by  some  Christians  who  were 
present:  as  also  in  the  first  words  of  Paul's  Epistle,  and  that  part  of 
Seneca's  second,  where  he  tells  him.  He  would  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce him  to  CtEsar,  and  that  ho  would  coiifer  with  him,  and  rer>d 
over  together  some  parts  of  his  writings  ;  and  in  that  part  of  Paul's 
second,  where  he  hopes  for  Seneca's  company,  and  in  several  other 

? laces.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  parts  of  the  letters  suppose 
'aul  not  at  Rome,  as  where  Seneca  (Epist.  iii.)  complains  of  his  stay- 
ing so  long  away,  and  both  Patil  and  Seneca  are  made  to  date  their 
letters,  when  such  and  such  persons  were  consuls  :  see  Paul's  fifth  and 
eixth,  and  Seneca's  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  epistles.  Now,  had 
they  both  been  in  the  same  city,  nothing  can  be  more  utireasonable 
than  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  dated  thus:  what  need  could 
there  be  to  inforrj.  each  other  who  were  consuls?  Paul,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a 
manifest  contradiction.  Besides  this  contradiction,  the  very  dating  of 
their  letters  by  consulships  seems  to  be  no  small  evidence  of  their 
spuriousness,  because  it  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown  that  any  person 
ever  did  so ;  nor  does  one  such  instance  occur  in  the  epistles  of  Sene- 
ca, Cicero,  or  any  other  writer.  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  in  these 
letters,  there  are  several  mistakes  in  the  names  of  the  consuls  who 
are  mentioned  ;  which  clearly  prove  that  these  epistles  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Paul  and  Seneca.  Another  circumstance 
•vhich  proves  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  to  be  a  gross  forge- 
ry, is  that  the  latter  is  introduced  as  intreating  Seneca  not  to  venture 
to  say  any  thing  more  concerning  him  or  the  Christian  religion  to 
Nero,  lest  he  should  offend  him.^  Now  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
Paul  would  obstruct  Seneca  in  his  intentions  of  recommending  Chris- 
tianity to  the  emperor  Nero ;  and  it  is  directly  contrary  to  his  known 
and  constant  zeal  and  endeavours  for  its  propagation.  Would  he  not 
rather  have  rejoiced  in  so  probable  an  opportunity  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  by  the  means  of  one  so  near  to,  and  so 
much  in  favour  with,  the  emperor,  have  procured  the  liberty  for 
himself  and  the  other  Christian  converts  of  exercising  their  religion 
freely?  To  imagine  the  contrary  is  to  suppose  the  Apostle  at  once 
defective  in  his  regards  to  himself  and  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 

t  Nicodemus  i.  1.    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  45.  »  Ibid.  ii.  12.  p.  47. 

»  Ibid.  xii.  24.  xxi.  pp.  61.  69.  <  .Tones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

•  A.poc.  New  Test.  pp.  74—73.  «  Ibid.  p.  75.  ■>  Ibid.  p.  77. 

»  Ibid.  p.  44.  s  Epist.  viii.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76. 


and  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  of  hrs  conduct,  and 
zealous  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  (Christianity.  But,  be 
sides,  it  has  happened  here,  as  commonly  in  such  cases:  want  ot 
memory  betrays  the  forgery.  Although  the  author,  so  unlike  Paul, 
in  this  place  wishes  not  to  discover  the  Christian  religion  to  the  em- 
peror, yet  in  another  epistle,  viz.  the  sixth  of  Paul,  he  is  made  to 
advise  Seneca  to  take  convenient  opportunities  of  insinuating  the 
Christian  religion  and  things  in  favour  of  it,  to  Nero  and  his  faiui'y: 
than  which  nothing  can  be  a  more  manifest  contradiction. 

Similar  gross  and  glaring  contradictions  occur  in  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus.  To  instance  only  one  or  two,  which  are  very  notorious. 
In  chap.  ii.  14,'"  the  twelve  men,  F.liezer,  Asterius,  Antonius,  &c.  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  no  proselytes,  but  born  Jews;  when  Pilate 
tendered  them  an  oath,  and  would  have  had  them  swear  by  the  life 
of  Ca?sar,  they  refused,  because,  they  say,  we  have  a  law  thai  forbids 
our  swearing,  and  makes  it  sinful  to  swear;  yet,  in  ch.  i v.  7.  the 
elders,  scribes,  priests,  and  Levites  are  brought  in  swearing  by  the 
lifeof  Cffisar  without  any  scruple  ;•' and  in  ch.ii.23.'2  they  make  others, 
who  were  Jews,  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel;  and  Pilate  gives  an 
oath  to  a  whole  assembly  of  the  scribes,  chief  priests,  &c.  ch.  xxii.  3.'3 
This  seems  a  manifest  contradiction.  Another  is,  that  in  ch.  xi.  15.'* 
Pilate  is  introduced  as  making  a  speech  to  the  Jews,  in  which  he 
gives  a  true  and  just  abstract  of  the  Old  Testament  history  relating 
to  the  Israelites,  viz.  what  God  had  done  for  them,  and  how  ihey  had 
behaved  themselves  to  him.  Whereas  the  same  Pilate,  ch.  xxiii.  2.'5, 
is  made  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and  only  to  have  lieard 
by  report  that  there  was  such  a  book ;  nor  can  it  be  taid,  that  Pilate 
here  only  refers  to  the  Bible  kept  in  the  temple  ;  for  the  mariner  ot 
speech  shows  he  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  book:  I  have 
heard  you  have  a  certain  book,  &c.  and  this  is  in  itself  very  probable. 

Further,  this  book  contains  many  things  contrary  to  kt;own  truths. 
Such  indeed  is  the  whole  of  it,  besides  what  is  taken  out  of  our  pre- 
sent genuine  Gospels.  Who,  for  instance,  w  ill  credit  the  long  story, 
ch.  XV. — xviii."'  of  Christ's  going  down  to  hell,  and  all  the  romantic 
fabulous  relations  of  what  happened  in  consequence  of  it?  Who  will 
believe  that  Christ  there  signed  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  all  the  holy  Patriarchs  were  in  hell  till 
that  time  ?  &c.  Besides,  in  other  places  there  are  notorious  falsehoods ; 
as  that  is,  to  make  the  Jews  understand  our  Saviour  as  saying,  that 
he  would  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  ch.  iv.  4.'7,  which  they  could  not 
but  know  had  been  destroyed  several  hundred  years  before.  To 
make  the  name  Centurio  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  man  who  came 
to  Christ,  when  it  is  certain  it  was  the  name  of  his  post  or  office,  A'c. 
To  make  the  words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv-  55.,  O  death,  where  is  Ihy 
stirig  ?  O  grave,  v)here  is  thy  victory  ?  to  be  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ch. 
xxi. ;  and  to  make  Simeon  (ch.  xvi.  and  xvii.)  to  be  a  high  priest, 
which  it  is  certain  he  was  not. 

7.  The  striking  contrast  betiveen  truth  and  falsehood  is 
natnraUy  heightened,  when  those  passages  come  vnder  con- 
sideration  tohich  are  borrotced  from  the  genuine  Scriptures, 
and,  tvith  more  or  less  dtviation  from  the  original,  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  apocryphal  xvriters.^^ 

Thus,  the  simple  fact  contained  in  Matt.  i.  19.  is  expanded  through 
a  chapter  and  a  half  of  the  prot-evangelion.'9  Ag.Tin,  the  plain  narra- 
tive of  Luke  ii.  16.  is  not  thought  sufFn  icnt  for  the  great  event,  which 
was  just  before  related,  and  accordingly  it  is  thus  improved  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  : — "  After  this,  when  the  shepherds  Ciime,  and 
had  made  a  fire,  and  they  were  exi-eedingly  rejoicing,  the  heavenly 
host  appeared  to  them,  praising  and  adoring  the  supreme  God  ;  and 
as  the  shepherds  were  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  the  cave  at 
that  lime  seemed  like  a  glorious  temple,  because  both  the  tongues  of 
angels  and  men  ututed  to  adore  and  magnify'  God,  on  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  Lord  Christ.  But  when  the  old  Hebrew  woman  saw  all 
these  evident  miracles,  she  gave  praises  to  God,  and  said,  1  thank  thee, 
O  God,  thou  God  of  Israel,  for  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  birth  of  lie 
Saviour  of  the  world."^'^  The  short  and  interesting  account  which  is 
given  by  the  genuine  evangelist  at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  is 
considered,  by  the  author  of  a  spurious  Gospel,  as  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  great  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  character,  nor  calculated  fo 
.satisfy  the  just  curiosity  of  pious  Christians.  We  are  therefore  in- 
formed, that  Jesus  in  his  conference  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple, 
after  explaining  the  books  of  the  law,  and  unfolding  the  mysteries 
contained  in  the  prophetical  writings,  exhibited  a  knowledge  no  less 
profound  of  astronomy,  medicine,  and  natural  history.^'    Hence,  too, 

>o  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  48.  «' Ibid.  p.  49.  n  Ibid.  p.  61. 

>3  Ibid.  p.  70.         "Ibid.  p.  .5.3.        >' Ibid,  pp.69,  70.      '«  Ibid.  pp.  63— 66. 

"  Ibid.  p.  49.  >8  Bp.  Maltby's  Illustration,  pp.  48,  49. 

19  Ch.  xiii.  xiv.  of  the  edition  of  Fabricius,  but  x.  xi.  of  the  Apoc.  N.  T. 
pp.  14,  15. 

»o  Infancy,  i.  19 — 21.  (iv.  of  Fabricius's  edition).    Apoc.  New  Tes.  p.  22. 

*'  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  (Ii.  Iii.  of  Fabricius),  xx.  xxi.  of  Apoc.  New  Tes- 
tament, pp.  39—41.  Tlie  latter  ^lart  is  so  curious,  and  forms  such  a  contrast 
to  the  sober  narrative  of  the  sacred  historians,  and  indeed  of  all  serious 
history,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  it.  "When  a 
certaiii  astronomer  who  was  present  asked  the  Lord  Jesus,  'Whether 
he  had  studied  astronomy  7'  The  Lord  Jesus  replied,  and  told  him  the 
number  of  the  spheres  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  tlieir  triangular, 
square,  and  sextile  aspect;  their  progressive  and  retrograde  motion;  their 
size,  and  several  prognostications;  and  other  things,  which  the  reason  of 
man  had  never  discovered.  There  was  also  among  them  a  philosopher 
well  skilled  in  physic  and  natural  philosophy,  wlio  asked  the  Lord  Jesus 
'Whether  he  had  studied  physic V  He  replied,  and  explained  to  him 
physics  and  metaphysics,  also  those  things  which  were  above  and  below 
the  power  of  nature;  the  powers  also  of  the  body,  its  humours,  and  their 
effects;  also  the  number  of  its  members,  and  bones,  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves ;  the  several  constitutions  of  body,  hot  and  dry,  cold  and  moistj  and 
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in  the  Gospel  nftribuled  to  Nicodemtis,  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's 
trial  are  enumcraleci  m<j8l  fully,  the  tesiiiriony  of  the  witnesses  both 
f;)r  and  againsi  iiiiii  is  given  nt  largo,  and  (ho  expimtulatioiiR  of  Pilule 
with  the  Jews  are  recorded  with  a  iniriiitenettH  equal  to  their  imagined 
importance.  And  as,  in  the  genuine  liistory  of  these  transactions,  the 
Roman  governor  is  refvirted  to  have  put  a  question  of  considerable 
moment,  to  which  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  no  answer,  or  the  evan- 
gelists have  failed  to  record  it,  these  falsiliers  have  thought  proper  to 
Bupply  so  essential  a  defect.  "  Pilale  naith  unto  him.  What  in  truth  ? 
Jesus  said.  Truth  is  from  heaven.  Pilale  said.  There/ore  truth  is  not 
on  earth?  Jesus  snith  unto  Pilale,  Utlieiie  that  truth  is  on  earth, 
among  those  who,  when  they  have  the  power  of  judgment,  are  governed 
hij  truth,  and  form  right  judf;ment."^ 

In  the  prot-evangelion,  there  are  not  fewer  than  ttnelve  circum- 
elances  stolen  from  the  canonical  hooks,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
birth  of  Mary  six  circumstances  -^  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 

C tended  GosikjI  of  Nicodemiis  is  transcribed  and  stolen  from  oiher 
ks.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  books,  and  has  read  this  Gwpel,  than  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
borrowed  and  stolen  from  them.  Kvery  such  person  must  jjerceive, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  trial  is  taken  out 
of  our  present  (iospels,  not  oidy  because  it  is  a  relation  of  the  same 
facts  and  circumstances,  but  also  in  the  very  same  words  and  order 
for  the  most  part;  atid  though  this  may  be  supposed  to  have  happened 
accidentally,  yet  it  is  next  to  imjxjosible  to  suppose  a  constant  likeness 
of  expression,  not  only  to  one,  but  sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to 
another  of  our  cvangelista.  In  short,  the  author  seems  to  have  de- 
signed a  sort  of  abstract  or  compendium  of  all  which  ho  <('iuid  most 
considerable  to  his  purpose  in  our  four  Gospels;  though  he  has  but 
awkwardly  enough  put  it  togcilier.* 

But  the  mcst  flafjrant  instance,  perhaps,  of  fraudulent  copying 
from  the  canonical  books,  i.^  to  be  found  in  the  pretended  epi.stlc 
of  Paul  to  the  Laodiccans,  almost  every  verse  of  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  apostle's  genuine  writings,  ns  will  appear  from  the 
following  collation,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the 
Canon,'  whose  translation  is  reprinted  without  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament.' 

The  Kpistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  La-    The  places  in  St.  Paid's  genuine 

odiceans.  F.vixtles,   especiuUy  that  to  the 

Philippians,  out   of  v:hich    this 

to  the  Jyiodiceans  was  compiled. 

1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  1.  Galat.  i.  1.  Paid  an  apostle, 
neither  by  man,  but  bv  Jesus  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but 
Christ,  to  the  brethren  which  are    by  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 

at  ljar)dicea. 

2.  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  2.  Galat.  i.  3.  Grace  be  to  yon, 
from  God  the  Father,  and  our  and  peace  from  God  the  Father, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     See 

the  same  also,  R(im.  i.  7.  1  Cor.  i. 
3.  2  Cor.  i.  2.  Eph.  i.  2.  Phil.  i.  2. 
Col.i.  2.  IThess.  i.2.  2Thes8.i.  2. 

3.  I  thank  Christ  in  every  pray-       3.  phil.  i.  3.     I   thank  my  God 
er  of  mine,  that  ye  continue  and    upon  every  remembrance  of  you, 
persevere  in  good  works,  looking    f„r  your  fellowship  in  the  Gospel, 
for  that  which  is  promised  in  the    from  the  first  day  until  now,  &c. 
day  of  juilgment. 

4.  Let  not  the  vain  speeches  of       4.  Galat.  i.  7.    There  he  some 
any  trouble  you,  who  pervert  the    that  trouble  you,  and  would  per- 
trulh,   that   they   may  draw  you    vert  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  &c. 
aside  from  the  tmth  of  the  Gospel 

which  I  have  preached. 

5.  And  now  may  God  grant, 
that  my  converts  may  attain  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  be  beneficent,  and  do- 
ing good  works  which  accompany 
salvation. 

6.  And  now  my  bonds,  which  I  fi.  Phil.  i.  13.  My  bonds  in 
suffer  in  Christ  are  manifest,  in    Christ  are  manifest 

which  I  rejoice,  and  am  glad. 

7.  For  I  know  that  this  shall  7.  Phil.  i.  19.  For  I  know  that 
turn  to  my  salvation  for  ever,  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation 
which  shall  be  through  your  prav-  through  your  prayer,  and  the  sup- 
er, and  the  supply  of  the  Holy    ply  of  the  Spirit 

Spirit 

8.  Whether  I  live  or  die;  (for)  8.  Phil.  i.  20.  21.  Whether  it 
Xn  me  to  live  shall  be  a  life  to  be  by  life  or  death,  for  me  to  live 
Christ,  to  die  will  he  jov.  is  Christ,  to 'die  is  gain. 

9.  And  our  Lord  v\ill  grant  us       9.  Phil.  ii.  2.    That  he  be  like- 
his  mercy,  that  ye  may  have  the    minded,  having  the  same  love, 
same  love,  and  be  like  minded. 

10.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  10.  Phil.  ii.  12.  Wherefore,  my 
ye  have  heard  of  the  coming  of   beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obey- 

the  tendencies  of  them :  how  the  soul  operated  upon  the  body  ;  what  its 
various  sensations  and  faculties  were  :  the  faculty  of  speaking,  anzer.  de- 
sire; and,  lastly,  the  manner  of  its  composition  and  dissolution;  and  other 
things,  wliich  tlie  umlorslandins  of  no  rrcatiire  liad  ever  reached.  Then 
that  philosopher  arose,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  Je.sus,  and  said,  '  O  Lord 
Jesus,  from  henceforth  1  will  be  thy  disciple  and  servant.'  " 

«  Gospel  of  Nicodenius  iii.  11—14.    Apoc.  New  Test,  p,  4S. 

«  They  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  .Tones,  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii,  pp.  153—156. 

»  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  349, 350,  where  the  above  remark  is 
confirmed  by  many  examples. 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  33—35.  •  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  73,  74. 


the  Lord,  so  think  and  act  in  fear,    ed,  &c.  work  out  your  salvation 
and  it  shall  be  to  you  life  eternal ;    with  fear  ; 

11.  For  it  is  God,  who  worketh  11.  Phil.  ii.  13.  For  it  is  God 
in  you  ;  who  worketh  in  you. 

12.  And  do  all  things  without  12.  Phil.  ii.  14.  Do  all  thinn 
sin.  without  murmuring,  &c.  ver.  16. 

that  ye  may  be  blameless. 

13.  And  what  is  best,  my  be-        13.    Phil.   iii.    1.     Finally,    my 
loved,  rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus    brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 
Christ,  and  avoid  all  filthy  lucre. 

14.  I/et  all  your  requests  be  14.  Phil.  iv.  6.  Let  your  re- 
made known  to  God,  and  be  quests  be  made  known  unto  Uod. 
steady  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

15.  And  whatsoever  things  are  15.  Phil.  iv.  8.  Whatsoever 
sound,  and  true,  and  of  good  re-  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
port,  and  chaste,  and  just,  and  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
lovely,  these  things  do.  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 

lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 

good  report.  &c. 

Ifi.  Those  things  which  ye  have        16.    Phil.  iv.  9.    Those   things 

heard,    and    received,    think    on    which  ye  have  b<Jlh  learned  and 

these  things,  and  peace  shall  be    received,  and  heard  and  seen, — 

with  you.  do,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 

with  you. 

17.  All  the  saints  salute  you.  17.  Phil.  iv.  22.    All  the  saints 

salute  you. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Je-  18.  Galat  vi.  18.  The  grace  of 
sus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit  our  Lord  Jesus  be  with  your  spirit 
Amen.  Amen. 

19.  Cause  this  epistle  to  be  read  19.  Col.  iv.  16.  And  when  this 
to  the  f^^olossians,  and  the  P'.pistle  Epistle  is  read  amongst  you,  cause 
of  the  Culossians  to  be  read  among  that  it  be  read  also  in  trie  church 
you.  of  the  Laodiccans,  and   that   ye 

likew-ise    read  the  Epistle  from 
Laodicea. 

8.  Lastly,  as  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the 
J^eiv  Testament  is  established  by  the  accounts  of  couiitviea, 
governors,  pi-inces,  people,  cJc.  therein  contained,  being  coii' 
^firmed  by  the  relations  of  contemporary  -writers,  both  friends 
and  enemies  to  Christians  and  Chi-istianity  (and  especially 
by  the  relations  of  hostile  ivritersj;  so  the  spnritjiisriess  of  the 
pseudo-evangelical  -writings  is  demonstrated  by  their  contain^ 
ing  GROSS  FALSEHOODS,  a?/fi  statements  -which  are  contradictea 
by  the  narratives  of  those  -writers  -whotvere  contemporary  -with 
the  supposed  authors  of  them. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  of  Seneca's  epistles  to  Paul,"  we  read  that  lite 
emperor  (Nero)  was  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Churches;  and  in  the  fourth  of  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  philosopher,'  that  the  emperor  is  both  an  admirer  and 
favourer  of  Christianity.  These  a.sEeriions  are  notoriously  false,  and 
contrary  to  Ihe  unanimous  relations  of  heathen  and  Christian  writers 
concerning  Nero  and  his  regard  to  the  Christians.  The  Gospel  of 
Mar\'  contains  at  least  two  gross  falsehoods  and  contradictions  to  his- 
torical (act;  and  not  fewer  than  seven  equnlly  glaring  instances  exist 
in  the  pseudo-gospel  or  prot-evangelion  of  James;*!  gjx  others  occur  in 
the  two  gospels  of  Christ's  infancy  ,9  which  relate  things  notoriously 
contrary  to  the  benevolent  design  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  to  his  pure 
and  holy  doctrine,  which  prohibited  revenge,  and  promoted  univer- 
sal charity  and  love.  Lastly,  for  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  thii 
article  (already  perhaps  too  much  extended)  to  specify  all  the  absurd 
falsehoods  contained  in  the  spurious  writings  which  we  have  been 
considering; — the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  directly  falsify  ihe  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  the  Apostle,  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of 
marriage,  (which  he  is  here  said  to  have  taught  though  the  reverse 
is  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  his  episfle) ;  and  con< 
corning  the  preaching  of  women: — Thecla  being  said  to  be  commis« 
sioned  by  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  it  was  not  only  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  hut  also  to  St.  Paul's  posi. 
live  commands  in  his  genuine  epistles.'"  But  what  proves  the  uttei 
spuriousncss  of  these  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla, — if  any  further  proof 
were  wanting, — is  the  fact  that  Paul,  whose  life  and  writings  bespeak 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  is  introduced  in 
them  as  uttering  a  wilful  and  deliberate  lie.  That  he  is  so  introduced 
is  evident;  for  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  between  Paul  and 
Thecla,"  and  their  having  taken  a  journey  together  to  Antioch,'2  ha 
is  presently  made  to  deny  her,  and  to  tell  Alexander,  I  know  not  the 
woman  of  whom  you  speak,  nor  does  she  belong  to  me.  But  how 
contrary  this  is  to  the  known  and  true  character  of  St  Paul  everyone 
must  see.  He,  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel 
against  all  sorts  of  opposition,  who  hazarded  and  suflered  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  conscience,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,  most  unquestionably 
ne»er  would  so  easily  have  been  betrayed  to  so  gross  a  crime,  as  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of  his  profession,  and  the  peace  of  his 
conscience,  at  once  upon  so  slight  a  temptation  and  provocation.  Nor 
will  it  be  of  any  /brce  to  object  here,  that  in  the  received  Scriptures, 

•  Epist.  viii.  in  .\poc.  New  Test.  p.  76. 
'  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  epist.  ix. 

»  See  ihem  sperified,  and  the  falsehoods  detected,  in  Joneson  the  Canon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  147—151.  »  riiid.  vol.  ii.  pp.249— 251. 

■  •  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400 — 402. 
"  Ch.  xiv.  xvii. — ii.  vi.  of  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  80.  84. 
>»  Ch.  lix.— vii.  3.  of  Apoc-  New  Test  p.  84. 
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Abraham  is  said  twice  to  have  denied  his  wife,  viz.  Gen.  xii.  19.  and 
XX.  2,  &c.;  as  also  Isaac  is  said  to  have  denied  his,  Gen.  xxvi.  7,  &c.; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  that  Peter  denied  his  Master,  and  declared 
he  did  not  linow  him,  Matt.  xxvi.  72. ;  for  the  circumstances  are  in 
many  cases  different,  and  especially  in  this,  that  Paul  appeared  now 
in  no  danger  if  he  had  confessed  her ;  or  if  he  had  been  in  danger 
might  have  easily  delivered  himself  from  it;  to  which  we  must  add, 
that  he  had  undergone  a  thousand  more  difficult  trials  for  the  sake  of 
God  and  a  good  conscience,  and  never  was  by  fear  betrayed  into  such 
a  crime.  "^ 

"  Such  are  the  compositions  which  attempted  to  gain  credit,  as  the 
real  productions  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  and  so  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  them  and  the  genuine  writings,  whose  style 
they  have  so  successfully  endeavoured  to  imitate.  It  deserves  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  every  one,  who  is  unhappily  prejudiced 
against  Christianity,  or  (what  is  almost  as  fatal)  who  has  hitherto  not 
thought  the  subject  worthy  his  attention,  whether,  if  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  the  productions  of  artifice  or 
delusion,  they  would  not  have  resembled  those  which  are  avowedly 
so,  in  some  of  their  defects.  Supposing  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  by  whom  the  canonical  books  were  written ;  or  allowing 
them  the  credit,  which  is  granted  to  all  other  writings  having  the 
same  external  authority,  that  of  being  written  by  the  authors  whose 
names  they  have  always  borne  ;  upon  either  of  these  suppositions,  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  could  not,  either  in  situation  or  attain- 
ment, have  had  any  advantages,  humanly  speaking,  which  the  authors 
of  the  apocryphal  books  were  not  as  likely  to  have  possessed  as  them- 
selves :  consequently,  if  the  first  books  had  been  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  fiction,  it  is  surely  most  probable,  that  subsequent  attempts 
would  have  equalled,  if  not  improved  upon,  the  first  efforts  of  impos- 
ture. If,  however,  it  appears,  upon  a  candid  and  close  investigation, 
that  one  set  of  compositions  betrays  no  proofs  of  a  design  to  impose 
upon  others,  and  no  marks  that  the  authors  were  themselves  deceived ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  evince  in  every  page  the  plainest 
symptoms  of  mistake  and  fraud  ;  is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonable,  to  ascribe 
to  a  common  origin,  productions  so  palpably  and  essentially  different? 
or,  rather,  is  it  not  more  just,  and  even  philosophical,  to  respect  truth 
in  those  performances,  which  bear  the  fair  stamp  of  her  features  ;  and 
to  abandon  those,  and  those  only,  to  contempt,  which  have  indubita- 
ble traces  of  imposture  ?"^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
apocryphal  productions,  which  have  lately  been  reprinted,  the 
candid  reader  will  readily  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  little  cause 
there  is,  lest  the  credibility  and  inspiration  of  the  genuine  books 
of  the  New  Testament  should  be  affected  by  them.  "  How  much 
soever  we  may  lament  the  prejudice,  the  weakness,  the  wicked- 
ness, or  the  undefinable  hostility  of  those  who  enter  into  warfare 
against  the  interests  of  Christ ;  whatever  horror  we  may  feel  at 
the  boldness  or  the  scurrility  of  some  anti-christian  champions; 
we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onsets  of  infidelity  in  its  attempts  against 
the  Gospel.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  Revelation  has  sus- 
tained already  every  species  of  assault  which  cunning  could  con- 
trive, or  power  direct.  It  has  had  its  eneinies  among  the  igno- 
rant and  among  the  learned,  among  the  base  and  among  the 
noble.  Polite  irony  and  vulgar  ribaldry  have  been  the  weapons 
of  its  assailants.  It  has  had  its  Celsus,  and  its  Porphyry,  and  its 
Julian.  And  what  were  the  effects  of  their  opposition  1  The 
Bame  as  when  the  '  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes'  united  against 
it — its  purification  and  increase.  It  has  had  its  Bolingbrokes 
and  its  Woolstons,  its  Humes  and  its  Gibbons:  and  what  dis- 
advantages has  it  sustained,  what  injuries  has  it  received  7  Has 
it  lost  any  of  its  pretensions,  or  been  deprived  of  any  portion  of 
its  majesty  and  grace,  by  their  hatred  and  their  hostility  1  Had 
they  a  system  more  credible,  more  pure,  better  comporting  with 
the  wants  of  man,  and  with  the  anticipations  of  everlasting  ex- 
istence, to  enlighten  and  sanctify  man,  and  to  effect  the  regene- 
ration of  the  world,  for  which  they  were  able  to  prevail  on  man- 
kind to  exchange  the  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  1  We  gain 
but  little  from  our  reading,  but  little  from  our  observation,  if  we 
shake  with  the  trepidations  of  fear  when  truth  and  error  are 
combatants.  All  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  confirmations  of  a  Christian's  faith,  that 
the  doctrine  which  he  believes,  will  resist  every  attack,  and  be 
victorious  through  all  opposition.  No  new  weapons  can  be 
forged  by  its  enemies ;  and  the  temper  and  potency  of  those 
which  they  have  so  often  tried,  they  will  try  in  vain.  They  may 
march  to  battle ;  but  they  will  never  raise  their  trophies  in  the 
field."" 

»  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  Additional  proofs  of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  apocryphal  writings,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  are  given  bv  Bn 
Maltby,  Ilhist.  pp.  57— tiS.  f  >  n  j     f 

»  Maltby's  Illustrations,  p.  65.        a  Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  163. 


The  apocryphal  pieces  which  have  thus  been  considered,  have 
been  in  circulation  for  ages,  as  were  many  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  have  perished,  leaving  only  their  titles  behind  them, 
as  a  memorial  that  they  once  existed.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
soon  became  extinct,  the  interest  which  was  felt  in  them  not  af- 
fording the  means  of  their  preservation.  But  we  think  that  it  is 
of  special  importance,  that  some  of  the  spurious  productions 
which  either  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Christians,  or  the  fraud  ol 
persons  who  were  in  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  sent  abroad  in  the 
primitive  or  in  later  times,  should  have  been  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. Such  books  as  the  "  Gospel  of  Mary,"  the  "  Prot-evan- 
gelion,"  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  the  "  Gospel  of  Nicodemus," 
"  Paul  and  Thecla,"  &c.  &c.  are  not  only  available  as  means  of 
establishing  the  superior  excellence  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  the  most  admirable 
combination  of  majesty  with  simplicity,  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  puerilities  and  irrationalities  of  the  others  : — ^but  they 
are  of  great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidences  and  confirming 
the  proof  of  Christianity.'*  So  far,  indeed,  are  these  books  from 
militating  in  any  degree  against  the  evangelical  history,  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  most  decidedly  corrobate  it :  for  they  are  writ- 
ten in  the  names  of  those,  whom  our  authentic  Scriptures  stativto 
have  been  apostles  and  companions  of  apostles ;  and  they  all 
suppose  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person,  and  that  a  power  of 
working  miracles,  together  with  a  high  degree  of  authority,  was 
conveyed  by  him  to  his  apostles.  It  ought  also  to  be  recollected 
that  few,  if  any,  of  these  books,  were  composed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century.  As  they  were  not  composed  before 
that  time,  they  might  well  refer  (as  most  of  them  certainly  do) 
to  the  commonly  received  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  invalidating  the  credit  of  those  sacred  books, 
they  really  bear  testimony  to  them.  All  these  books  are  not 
properly  spurious  ;  that  is,  ascribed  to  authors  who  did  not  com- 
pose them :  but,  as  they  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  nor  at 
first  ascribed  to  them,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  termed 
apocryphal:  for  they  have  in  their  titles  the  names  of  apos- 
tles, and  they  make  a  specious  pretence  of  delivering  a  true 
history  of  their  doctrines,  discourses,  miracles,  and  travels, 
though  that  history  is  not  true  and  authentic,  and  was  not  writ- 
ten by  any  apostle  or  apostolic  man.  Further,  we  may  account 
for  the  publication  of  these  apocryphal  or  pseudopigraphal  books 
as  they  were  unquestionably  owing  to  the  fame  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  the  great  success  of  their  ministry.  And  in  this 
respect  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  singular: 
many  men  of  distinguished  characters  have  had  discourses  made 
for  them,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  actions  imputed  to 
them  which  they  never  performed  ;  and  eminent  writers  have 
had  works  ascribed  to  them  of  which  they  were  not  the  authors. 
Thus,  various  orations  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes  and 
Ly.sias ;  many  things  were  published  in  the  names  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  which  never  were  composed  by  them.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  critics  distinguished  between  the  genuine  and 
spurious  works  of  those  illustrious  writers.  The  same  laudable 
caution  and  circumspection  were  exercised  by  the  first  Christians, 
who  did  not  immediately  receive  every  Thing  that  was  proposed 
to  them,  but  admitted  nothing  as  canonical  that  did  not  bear  the 
test  of  being  the  genuine  production  of  the  sacred  writer  with 
whose  name  it  was  inscribed,  or  by  whom  it  professed  to  have 
been  written.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
and  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  for  a  short  time  doubted  by  some, 
when  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  universally 
acknowledged.  Upon  the  whole,  the  books  which  now  are,  and 
for  a  long  time  past  have  been,  termed  apocryphal,  whether  ex- 
tant entire,  or  only  in  fragments, — together  with  the  titles  of  such 
as  are  lost, — are  monuments  of  the  care,  skill,  and  judgment  of 
the  first  Christians,  of  their  presiding  ministers,  and  their  other 
learned  guides  and  conductors.  The  books  in  question  afford  no 
valid  argument  against  either  the  genuineness  or  the  authority  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  generally  received  as 
written  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  but,  on  the  co.ntrary,  they 
confirm  the  general  accounts  given  us  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures, 
and  thus  indirectly  establish  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Everlastmg   Gospel !' 

*  Ibid.  p.  164. 

» Lardner's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  412—419.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.121— 134,  4to. 
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ON   THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


I,  Jfatnre   of  Inspiration.- 


[Referred  to  in  p.  93,  of  this   Volume.] 

-II.   Observations  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. — III.  Ami  of  the  AVw    Testament.— 
IV.    Conclusions  derived  from  these  considerations. 


The  necessity  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures having  been  stated,  and  the  proofs  of  that  inspiration  having 
been  exhibited  at  considerable  length  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
is  proposed  in  this  j)lace  to  oiler  to  the  biblical  student  a  few  ad- 
ditional observations  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  inspira- 
tion, the  introduction  of  which  would  have  interrupted  the  chain 
of  argument  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume. 

I,  Inspiration,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  immediate  commu- 
nication of  knowledge  to  the  human  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
but,  as  wc  liave  already  observed,  it  is  commonly  used  by  divines, 
in  a  less  strict  and  proper  sense,  to  denote  such  a  degree  of  divine 
iuHuence,  assistance,  or  guidance,  as  enabled  the  authors  of  the 
Scriptures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  without 
error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  communication 
were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those  who  declared 
them,  or  things  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted. 

"  When  it  is  said,  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  we  are 
not  to  understand  that  the  Almighty  suggested  every  word,  or 
dictated  every  expression.  From  the  dilferent  styles  in  which 
the  books  are  written,  and  from  the  different  manner  in  which 
tlie  same  events  are  related  and  predicted  by  different  authors,  it 
appears  that  the  sacred  penmen  were  permitted  to  write  as  their 
several  tempers,  understandings,  and  habits  of  life,  directed; 
and  that  the  knowledge  communicated  to  them  by  inspira- 
tion on  the  subject  of  their  writings,  was  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordinary  means.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  every 
fact  which  they  related,  or  in  every  precept  which  they  delivered. 
They  were  left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not, 
upon  every  occasion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communica- 
tion ;  but  whenever,  and  as  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary, 
it  was  always  ailbrded.  In  different  parts  of  Scripture  we  per- 
ceive, that  there  were  different  sorts  and  degrees  of  inspiration. 
God  enal)led  Moses  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  Joshua  to  record  with  exactness  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  David  to  mingle  prophetic  in- 
formation with  the  varied  etlusions  of  gratitude,  contrition,  and 
piety;  Solomon  to  deliver  wise  instructions  for  the  regulation  of 
human  life  ;  Isaiah  to  deliver  predictions  concerning  the  future 
Saviour  of  mankind  ;  Ezra  to  collect  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
one  authentic  volume  ;  but  all  these  tvorketh  that  one  and  the 
self-same  spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  -will. 
(1  Cor.  xii.  11.)  In  like  manner  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  re- 
cord, in  their  own  several  styles  and  ways,  the  life  and  transac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ.  The  measure  of  assistance  thus  afforded 
to  the  several  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  has  been 
termed  Ixspiratioh  or  Duiectioji.  In  some  cases,  inspira- 
tion only  produced  correctness  and  accuracy  in  relating  past  oc- 
currences, or  in  reciting  the  words  of  others ;  and  preserved  the 
writers  generally  from  relating  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
revelation  with  which  it  was  connected.  This  has  been  termed 
IiTspinATiON  OF  Scpbhintexdenct.  Where,  indeed,  it  not  only 
communicated  ideas,  new  and  unknown  before,  but  also  imparted 
greater  strength  and  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  the  mind  than  the 
writers  could  otherwise  have  attained,  this  divine  assistance  has 
been  called  Isspihatiox  of  Elkvatiojt.  Further,  when  the 
prophets  and  apostles  received  such  communications  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  suggested  and  dictated  minutely  every  part  of  the  truths 
delivered,  this,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  divine  assistance, 
has  been  termed  Inspiration  of  Sugoestiox.  All  these  kinds 
of  inspiration  are  possible  to  the  almighty  power  of  God ;  since 
there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  contradictory  to  itself,  or  which 
appears  contradictory  to  any  of  the  divine  perfections.  But 
whatever  distinctions  are  made  with  respect  to  the  sorts,  degrees, 
or  modes  of  inspiration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  one  property 
belongs  to  every  inspired  writing,  namely,  that  it  is  free  from 
•rror,  that  is,  any  material  error.  This  property  must  be  con- 
ndercd  as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writings,  of 


which  a  part  only  is  inspired  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
God  would  suffer  any  such  errors  as  might  tend  to  mislead  our 
faith,  or  pervert  our  practice,  to  be  mixed  with  those  truths  which 
he  himself  has  mercifully  revealed  to  his  rational  creatures  as  the 
means  of  their  eternal  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  the  sacred  writers  always  wrote  under  the  in- 
fluence, or  guidance,  or  care,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sufficiently 
establishes  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  all  Scripture." 

II.  That  the  authors  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Olk  Tksta- 
MEXT  were  occasionally  inspired  is  cerUiin,  since  they  frequently 
display  an  acquaintance  with  the  counsels  and  designs  of  God, 
and  often  reveal  his  future  dispensations  in  the  clearest  predic- 
tions. But  though  it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  historians  some- 
times wrote  under  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  derived  from  revelation  the  knowledge  of 
those  things  which  might  be  collected  from  the  common  sources 
of  human  intelligence.  It  is  sufficient  to  believe,  that,  by  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  directed  in 
the  choice  of  their  materials,  enlightened  to  judge  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  those  accounts  from  which  they  borrowed 
their  information,  and  prevented  from  recording  any  material 
error.  Indeed,  the  historical  books  (as  we  have  already  shown 
at  considerable  length)'  were,  and  could  not  but  be,  written  by 
persons  who  were  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the 
periods  to  which  they  relate,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
events  recorded  by  them  ;  and  who,  in  their  descriptions  of 
characters  and  events  (of  many  of  which  they  were  witnesses) 
uniformly  exhibit  a  strict  sincerity  of  intention,  and  an  unex- 
ampled impartiality.  Some  of  these  books,  however,  were  com- 
piled in  subsequent  times  from  the  sacred  annals  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  written  by  prophets  or  seers,  and  from  those  public 
records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  which,  though  written  by 
uninspired  men,  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and  preserved  with 
great  care  by  persons  specially  appointed  as  keepers  of  the  genealo- 
gies and  public  archives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired  parts  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know,  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  was  inspired,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  contains,  without  any  exception 
or  reserve,  is  true.  These  points  being  ascertained  and  allowed, 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  whether  the  knowledge  of  a  par» 
ticular  fact  was  obtained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  infor- 
mation, or  whether  it  was  communicated  by  immediate  revelation 
from  God ;  whether  any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the 
natural  powers  of  the  historian,  or  by  the  positive  suggestion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  concerning 
the  direct  inspiration  of  any  historical  narrative,  or  of  any  moral 
precept,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  all  its  prophetical  parts  proceeded  from  God.  This  is 
continually  affirmed  by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  is  demon- 
strated by  the  indubitable  testimony  which  history  bears  to  the 
accurate  fulfdment  of  many  of  these  predictions ;  others  are 
gradually  receiving  their  accomplishment  in  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  and  afford  the  surest  pledge  and  most  positive  security  for 
the  completion  of  those  which  remain  to  be  fulfilled. 

III.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  relate  to  the 
partial  and  temporary  religion  of  the  Jews,  were  written  under 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  God  himself,  surely  we  can- 
not but  conclude  the  same  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testamewt, 
which  contain  the  religion  of  all  mankind.  The  apostles  were 
constant  attendants  upon  our  Saviour  during  his  ministry ;  and 
they  were  not  only  present  at  his  public  preaching,  but  after  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  multitudes  in  parables  and  similitudes, 
■uihen  they  were  alone  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples. 
(Mark  iv.  34).  He  also  showed  himself  aUve  to  the  apostles, 
after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  by  them 
forty  days,  and  speaking'  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king. 

*  See  pp.  59, 60-«2.  supr& 
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tlom  of  God.  (Acts  i.  3,)  Yet  our  Saviour  foresaw  that  these 
instructions,  dchvcrcd  to  the  apostles  as  men,  and  impressed  on 
the  mind  in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  not  qualify  them  for  the 
great  work  of  propagating  his  religion.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
mised, that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  not  only  bring'  alt  thiiiga  to 
their  remembrance,  which  the  apostles  had  heard  from  their 
divine  Master ;  but  he  was  also  to  guide  them  into  all  tuutii, 
to  teach  them  all  thixgs,  aiid  to  abide  with  them  for  ever. 
(John  xiv.  16,  17.  26.    xvi.  13,  14.) 

The  truth  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lead  them,  means, 
undoubtedly,  all  that  truth  which,  as  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  to  declare  unto  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  natural, 
mathematical,  or  philosophical  truth,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
refer  the  language  of  our  Lord  to  either  of  these.  But  it  means 
Christian  Truth, — the  truth  which  they  were  to  teach  mankind, 
to  make  them  wise  and  holy,  and  direct  them  in  the  way  to 
heaven  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  knew 
something  of  this  truth  already,  but  they  did  not  know  it  per- 
fectly. They  were  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  mistaken  as  to 
others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  No 
branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  from  them.  They  were  to  be  led  in- 
to an  acquaintance  with  religious  truth  in  general;  with  the 
whole  of  that  religions  truth  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
teach,  or  for  men  to  know.  Must  they  not  then  have  been  pre- 
served from  error  in  what  they  taught  and  declared  1  The  Spirit 
was  to  teach  them  all  things  : — not  the  things  of  the  natural  or 
civil  world,  but  those  things  of  the  Gospel  which  they  were  as 
yet  luiacquainted  with.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  all 
things  respecting  Christianity,  which  they  did  not  already  know, 
then  there  was  nothing  in  what  they  declared  of  the  Christian 
system,  but  what  they  had  received,  either  from  his  teachings,  or 
from  the  instructions  of  Christ,  which  were  of  equal  validity,  or 
from  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  which  could  not  deceive  them; 
BO  that  they  must  be  preserved  from  error  or  mistake  concern- 
ing it. 

The  Spirit  was  also  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
that  Christ  had  said  unto  them.  Their  memories  were  naturally 
like  those  of  other  men,  imperfect  and  fallible ;  and  amidst  the 
numerous  things,  which  their  Lord  had  said  and  done  amongst 
them,  some  would  be  forgotten.  But  the  Spiiit  was  to  assist 
their  memories  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  should  have  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  whatsoever  Christ  had  said  to  them.  This 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  implied,  not  merely  recalling  to  the  view 
of  their  minds  the  things  which  Christ  had  spoken,  but  also  the 
enabling  them  to  understand  those  things  rightly,  without  that 
confusi(m  and  misapprehension,  which  Jewish  prejudices  had 
occasioned  in  their  ideas  when  they  first  heard  them.  Unless 
they  were  led  into  such  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  things 
they  were  enabled  to  remember,  the  bare  recollection  of  them 
would  be  of  little  use,  nor  would  the  Spirit  act  according  to  his 
office  of  leading  them  into  all  truth,  unless  they  were  enabled, 
by  his  influences,  properly  to  understand  the  truths  which  Christ 
himself  had  taught  them. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  teaching  they  were  to  he  thus 
instructed,  was  to  abide  -with  them  for  ever,  as  tlie  Spirit  of 
truth,  guiding  them  into  all  truth,  teaching  them  all  things  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  they  were  to  communicate 
to  the  world.  These  important  promises  of  the  effusion,  assist- 
ance, direction,  and  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
apostles,  were  most  certainly  fulfilled,  in  all  their  extent  and 
meaning.  They  were  promises  given  by  Christ  himself,  the  great 
and  chief  prophet  of  the  church ;  and  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their 
most  complete  accompHshmcnt,  would  be  to  impeach  the  veracity 
and  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  admit  a  supposition  that 
would  strike  at  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general.  From  this 
examination,  therefore,  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  fulfilment  of 
our  Lord's  promises,  concerning  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
apostles,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  in  addition  to  what 
they  previously  knew  of  Christianity,  they  were  led  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  into  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  it;  and 
that  through  his  constant  inhabitation  and  guidance,  they  were 
infallibly  preserved  in  the  truth,  and  kept  from  error  in  declaring 
it  to  mankind  1  The  Spirit  of  truth  guided  them  into  all  truth, 
■  and  abode  with  them /or  ever. 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  these  promises  of  supernatural 
instruction  and  assistance  plainly  show  the  insufficiency  of  c 
mon  instruction,  and  the  necessity  of  inspiration   in  the 
teachers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  we  arc  positively  assured  that  t: 
promises  were  accurately  fulfilled.     Of  the  eight  writers  of 
New  Testament,  Matthew,  John,  James,  Peter,  and  Judo,  w 
among  these  inspired  preachers  of  the  word  of  God ;  and,  the. 


fore,  if  we  admit  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  them,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their 
inspiratioi).  Indeed,  if  we  bcliovc  that  God  sent  Christ  into  the 
world  to  found  an  universal  religion,  and  that  by  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  empowered  the  apostles  to  propagate 
the  Gospel,  as  stated  in  these  books,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
he  would,  by  his  immediate  interposition,  enable  those  whom  he 
appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for  the  use  of  future  ages,  to 
write  without  the  omission  of  any  important  truth,  or  the  inser- 
tion of  any  material  error.  The  assurance  that  the  Spirit  should 
abide  with  the  apostles  for  ever,  must  necessarily  imply  a  con- 
stant insj)iration,  without  change  or  intermission,  whenever 
they  exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  whether 
by  writing  or  by  speaking.  Though  Mark  and  Luke  were  not 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  nor  were  they  miraculously  called,  like 
Paul,  to  the  office  of  an  apostle,  yet  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  partakers  of  the  extraordinary 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  granted  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
and  such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. Besides,  a  perfect  harmony  exists  between  .the  doctrines 
delivered  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  by  the  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible, 
that  God  would  suffer  four  Gospels  to  be  transmitted,  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  to  all  succeeding  generations,  two  of 
which  were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  other  two  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the 
human  intellect.  It  seems  impossible  that  John,  who  wrote  his 
Gospel  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  should 
have  been  able,  by  the  natural  power  of  his  memory,  to  recollect 
those  numerous  discourses  of  our  Saviour  which  he  has  related. 
Indeed,  all  the  evangelists  must  have  stood  in  need  of  the  pro- 
mised assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring  to  remembrance  the 
things  whicti  Christ  had  said  during  his  ministry.  We  are 
to  consider  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
apostles  themselves  in  writing  the  Epistles,  as  under  a  similar 
guidance  and  direction.  Paul,  in  several  passages  of  his  Ejjistles, 
asserts  his  own  inspiration  in  the  most  positive  and  unequivocal 
terms.  The  agreement  which  subsists  between  his  Epistles  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  a  decisive  proof 
that  they  all  proceeded  from  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  apostles  had  some  certain  method, 
though  utterly  unknown  to  us,  of  distinguishing  that  knowledge 
which  was  the  effect  of  inspiration,  from  the  ordinary  sugges- 
tions and  conclusions  of  their  own  reason.' 

IV.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles,  the  two  following  conclusions  are  justly  drawn  by  a  late 
learned  and  sensible  writer: — 

1.  First,  that  the  apostles  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  the  Gospel  Vvhich  they  published  to  mankind. 
When  it  is  said  that  they  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel, we  mean,  that  they  knew,  and  well  understood,  the  truths 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  preach,  and  the  duties  they 
were  to  inculcate.  Having  been  instructed  by  Christ  himself, 
having  been  witnesses  of  his  works,  and  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, and  having  received  the  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all 
truth,  they  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects, 
which  they  were  to  preach  and  publish  to  the  world,  to  instruct 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the 
duties  of  holiness.  They  were  neither  insutlicient  nor  defective 
preachers  of  the  word  of  truth.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  know 
what  was  true  or  what  was  false,  what  was  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God  or  what  was  not.  They  had  a  complete  and  consistent 
view  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  and  duty  ;  and  there 
was  no  diversity  of  religious  opinions  amongst  them.  Theii 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  perfect,  lor  they  were  acquainted 
with  all  tliivgs  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  should  be  revealed 
unto  men,  to  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation. 

"  Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  apostles  had  this  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  or 
whether  there  might  be  some  truths  and  duties  of  religion  which 
were  not  revealed  to  them  until  after  that  time,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance for  us  to  determine.  For  it  is  certain,  that  their  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  was  complete  long  before  the  records  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament  were  written  for  our  instruction.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  the  apostles,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry, 
were  never  at  a  loss  what  doctrines  they  were  to  preach,  but  had 
at  all  times  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  which  it  was  the 
will  of  God  they  should,  at  those  respective  times,  declare.  Less 
than  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  tlieir  own  declaration,  that  they 
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gpake  the  things  of  the  O  v.po!,  not  in  the  wonh  -which  mail  a 
■witdom  leacheth.  but  icliich  the  JI 'ly  Gfio.it  tencheth. 

"  As  the  apostles,  by  means  of  our  Lord's  instructions  and  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  had  this  complete  knowledge  of  (Jhris- 
tianity,  it  follows,  tti.il  the  mowt  entire  credit  is  to  he  given  to 
their  writings ;  and  lliat  they  were  not  mistaken  in  what  they 
have  written  concerning  it,  whether  we  suppose  them  to  he  im- 
mediately guided  hy  the  Spirit  at  the  time  they  were  writing  or 
not.  For,  allowing  only  that  they  were  honest  men  who  com- 
pletely under.-tood  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  give 
a  true  and  faithful  account  of  it.  Honest  men  would  not  de- 
ceive, and  men  who  hnd  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  were  treating  of  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  any  errors 
in  doctrine  or  sentiment  were  admitted  into  their  writings,  it 
must  l>c  either  by  design,  or  through  acciilent.  To  ima-^inc  that 
tliey  could  be  inserted  tlesignedly,  would  impeach  the  integrity 
of  the  apostles,  and  consequently  their  crethbility  in  general. 
And  to  imagine  that  they  crept  in  accidentally,  would  impeach  the 
competency  of  th«'ir  knowledge,  and  sujipo-ses  that  the  apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  understand  Christiatflty :  a  supposition 
that  can  never  be  reconciled  with  tl;e  very  lowest  construction 
which  can  be  fairly  put  upon  our  Lord's  ])romi*:e,  that  the  Spirit 
should  guide  them  into  all  truth.  Allowing  them  therefore  to  be 
nut  honest  men,  it  follows,  considering  the  sources  of  information 
they  cnjiiyed,  that  all  they  have  recorded  concerning  Christianity 
Is  truth,  and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  any  of  the  positions 
which  they  laid  down  respecting  it  in  their  writings. 

2.  "  A  second  and  principal  deduction,  however,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  account  before  given,  and  which  is  of  most  importance 
to  the  subject,  is,  that  the  apo.stles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  under 
the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  to  every  religious 
sentiment  which  they  taught  mankind.  Here,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  expression  is  used.  By 
every  religious  sentiment  is  intended,  every  sentiment  that  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  In  every 
doctrine  they  taught,  in  every  testimony  they  bore  to  facts  re- 
specting our  Lord,  in  every  opinion  which  they  gave  concerning 
the  import  of  those  facts,  in  every  precept,  exhortation,  and  pro- 
mise they  addressed  to  men,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  were 
under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  By  being 
under  his  guidance  is  meant,  that  through  his  influence  on  their 
minds,  they  were  infallibly  preserved  from  error  in  declaring  the 
Gospel,  so  that  every  religious  sentiment  they  taught  is  true,  and 
agreeable  to  tlie  w  ill  of  God. 

"  .\s  to  the  nature  of  this  influence  and  guidance,  some  tilings 
may  be  farther  remarked.  It  was  before  observed,  that  inspira- 
tion, in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  immediate  communication  of 
knowledge  to  the  human  mind,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this 
way  the  apostle  Paul  was  taught  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  and 
this  kind  of  inspiration  the  otlicr  apostles  had,  as  to  those 
things  which  they  were  not  acquainted  with,  before  they  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  what  some  have  called  the 
inspiration  of  suggestion.  But  as  to  what  they  had  heard,  or 
partly  known  before,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  enabled  them 
properly  to  understand  it,  and  preserved  them  from  error  in  com- 
municating it.  This  has  been  called  the  inspiration  of  supcrin- 
tendency.  Under  this  superintcndency,  or  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
the  apostles  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  throughout  their 
ministry,  after  Christ's  ascension.  For  less  than  this  cannot  be 
concluded,  from  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Spirit  shouKl 
abide  with  them  for  ever,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

"  When  they  acted  as  writers,  recording  Christianity  for  the 
instruction  of  the  church  in  all  succeedin'^  times,  I  apprehend  that 
they  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treated ;  that  they  wrote  under  liis  influence  and 
direction  ;  that  they  were  preserved  fro.m  all  error  and  mistake, 
in  the  religious  sentiments  they  expressed;  and  that,  if  any  thing 
were  inserted  in  their  writings,  not  contained  in  that  complete 
knowledge  of  Christianity  of  which  they  were  previously  pos- 
sessed (as  prophecies  for  instance),  this  was  immediately  com- 
municateil  to  them  by  revelation  from  the  Spirit.  But  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  words  in  which  they  wrote,  I  know  not 
Out  they  might  be  left  to  the  free  and  rational  exercise  of  their 
own  minds,  to  express  themselves  in  the  manner  that  was  natu- 
ral and  familiar  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  pre- 
served from  error  in  the  ideas  they  conveyed.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  very  observable  diver- 
sity of  style  and  manner  among  the  inspired  writers.  The  Spirit 
guided  them  to  write  nothing  but  truth  concerning  religion,  yet 
tl>ey  might  be  left  to  express  that  truth  in  their  own  language. 

"  It  may  readily  and  justly  be  concluded,  that  men  who  were 


under  the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  when  tliey 
preached  the  Gospel,  were  thus  under  his  infallible  direction  and 
influence,  as  to  all  religious  sentiments,  when  they  committed 
the  things  of  the  Gospel  to  writing,  for  the  future  instruction  of 
the  church.  This  is  the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  ot 
the  New  Testament,  which  seems  naturally  to  arise,  from  their 
own  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  received  their  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  and  from  what  is  declared  in  their  writings,  con- 
cerning the  constant  agency  and  Kuidancc  of  the  Spirit,  with 
which  they  were  favoured."  The  following  advantages  attend 
this  view  of  the  subject : — 

"  Maintaining  that  the  apostles  were  under  the  infallible  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sj)irit,  as  to  every  religiuus  sentiment  contained 
in  their  writings,  secures  the  same  atUiintages  as  would  result 
from  supposing  that  ever)'  word  and  letter  was  dictated  to  them 
by  his  influences,  without  being  liable  to  those  objections  which 
might  be  made  against  that  view  of  the  subject.  .As  the  Spirit 
preserved  them  from  all  error  in  what  they  have  tiught  and  re- 
corded, their  writings  are  of  the  same  authority,  im|>ortance,  and 
use  to  us,  as  if  he  had  dictated  every  syllable  contiined  in  them. 
If  the  Spirit  had  guided  their  pens  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
had  been  only  mere  machines  under  bis  direction,  we  could  have 
had  no  more  in  their  writings  than  a  j>erfect  rule,  as  to  all  reli- 
gious opinions  and  duties,  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  But 
such  a  perfect  rule  we  have  in  the  New  Te;-tament,  if  we  coq- 
sider  thern  as  under  the  Spirit's  infallible  guidance  in  alt  the 
religious  sentiments  they  express,  whether  he  suggested  the  very 
words  in  which  they  are  written  or  not.  Upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  inspired  writings  contain  a  perfect  and  infallilde  ac- 
count of  the  whole  will  of  God  for  our  salvation,  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise  in  religion ;  and 
what  can  they  contain  more  than  this,  upon  any  other  view  of  it  ? 

"Another  advantage  attending  the  above  view  of  the  apos- 
tolic inspiration  is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some 
things  in  their  writings,  which  it  might  be  diflicult  to  reconcile 
with  another  view  of  the  subject.  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
tended only  to  what  appears  to  be  its  proper  province,  matters 
of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask, 
whether  every  thing  contained  in  their  writings  were  suggesteJ 
immediately  by  the  Spirit  or  not :  whether  Luke  were  inspired  to 
say,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  with  Paul  was  wrecked  on 
the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  1.):  or  whether  ^ul  were 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing  Timothy  to  bring 
with  him  the  cloke  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the  books,  but 
especially  the  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.) ;  for  the  answer  is 
obvious,  these  were  not  things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  in- 
spiration was  necessary  concerning  them.  The  inspired  writers 
sometimes  mention  common  occurrences  or  things  in  an  inciden- 
tal manner,  as  any  other  plain  and  faithful  men  might  do.  Al- 
though, therefore,  such  things  might  be  found  in  parts  of  the 
evangelic  history,  or  in  epistles  addressed  to  churches  or  indi- 
viduals, and  may  stand  connected  with  important  declarations 
concerning  Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  under  any  supernatural  influence  in 
mentioning  such  common  or  civil  afl'airs,  though  they  were,  as  to 
all  the  sentiments  they  inculcated  respecting  religion. 

"This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  readily  enable  a  plain 
Christian,  in  reading  his  New  'i'estamcnt,  to  distinguish  what  he  is 
to  consider  as  inspired  truth.  Every  thing  which  the  apostles  have 
written  or  taught  concerning  Chri.stianity ;  every  thing  which 
teaches  him  a  religious  sentiment  or  a  branch  of  duty,  he  must 
consider  as  divinely  true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  recorded 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  inquire,  whether  what  the  apostles  taught  be 
true.  All  that  he  has  to  search  after  is,  their  meaning;  and 
when  he  understands  what  they  meant,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,  is  divine  infalli- 
ble truth.  The  testimony  of  men  who  spoke  and  wrote  by  the 
Spirit  of  Gotl  is  the  testimony  of  God  liimself ;  and  the  testimony 
of  the  God  of  Truth  is  the  strongest  and  most  indubitable  of  all 
demonstralinn. 

"  The  above  view  of  the  apostolic  inspiration  will  likewise  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  in  some  verses  he  seems 
to  speak  as  if  he  were  not  inspired,  and  in  others  as  if  he  were. 
Concerning  some  things  he  saith.  But  I  speak  this  by  permission, 
and  not  of  commandment  (ver.  6.)  :  and  again,  /  have  no  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord;  yet  I  give  my  judgment,  as  one  that 
hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful  (ver.  25.).  The 
subject  on  which  the    apostle  here  delivers  his  opinion,  was  a 
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matter  of  Christian  prudence,  in  which  the  Corinthians  had 
desired  his  advice.  But  it  was  not  a  part  of  religious  sentiment 
or  practice  ;  it  was  not  a  branch  of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  but 
merely  a  casuistical  question  of  prudence,  with  relation  to  the 
distress  which  persecution  then  occasioned.  Paul,  therefore, 
agreeably  to  their  requi^st,  gives  tlicm  his  opinion  as  a  faithful 
man;  but  he  guards  them  against  supposing  that  he  was  under 
divine  inspiration  in  that  opinion,  lest  their  consciences  should 
be  shackled,  and  he  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  his  advice  or 
not,  as  they  might  find  convenient.  Yet  he  intimates  that  he 
had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  a  Christian  teacher ;  that  he  had 
not  said  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will ;  and  that  the  opinion 
which  he  gave  was,  on  the  whole,  advisable  i«  the  present  dis- 
tress.    But  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that,  as  to  this  particular 


matter,  he  spoke  by  permission,  and  not  nf  commiindment,s\.Tong- 
ly  implies,  that  in  other  things,  in  things  really  of  a  religious 
nature,  lie  did  speak  by  commandment  from  the  Lord.  According- 
ly, in  the  same  chapter,  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  what 
was  matter  of  moral  duty,  he  immediately  claimed  to  be  under 
divine  direction  in  what  he  wrote.  .,8iid  vnto  the  married  I  com- 
mand, i/et  not  I,  but  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her 
husband.  (1  Cor.  vii.  10.)  This  would  be  abreach  of  one  of  the 
chief  obligations  of  morality,  and  therefore  Paul  interdicts  it  under 
the  divine  authority.  Respecting  indifferent  things  he  gave  his 
judgment  as  a  wise  and  faithful  friend  ;  but  respecting  the  things 
of  religion  he  spake  and  wrote  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  undei 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit"' 
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The  Ascensidn  of  Jesus  Christ  into  heaven,  however  astonish- 
mg  it  may  appear,  is  a  miraculous  fact,  which,  like  every  other 
matter  of  fact,  is  capable  of  proof  from  testimony.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, in  this  place,  again  to  prove  the  confidence  which  is  due 
to  the  apostolic  testimony,  because  we  have  already  stated  its  force 
when  treating  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  (pp.  249 — 258. 
«?</>ra.)  It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
fact  contributed  to  its  certainty,  by  removing  every  idea  of  deceit 
or  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  error  on  the  other.    . 

1.  Observe  the  place  of  his  ^Jscent. 

It  was  a  mountain,  the  mount  of  Olives,  a  spot  which  was  well 
known  to  the  apostles,  for  it  had  been  the  scene  of  many  of 
Christ's  conversations  with  them.  On  an  eminence  or  hill,  there 
was  less  probability  of  the  spectators  being  deceived,  than  there 
would  have  been  in  many  other  places,  where  the  view  was  con- 
fined and  the  sight  obstructed ;  and  where,  if  any  delusion  had 
been  intended,  he  might  have  more  feasily  conveyed  himself  out 
of  their  sight,  and  by  a  sudden  disappearance  given  room  for  the 
imagination  or  invention  of  some  extraordinary  removal  from 
tliem.  But,  from  this  eminence,  the  view  around  them  must 
have  been  more  extensive,  any  collusive  concealment  of  himself 
from  them  must  have  been  more  easily  discovered,  a  real  ascent 
into  heaven  more  clearly  seen,  and  the  ascent  itself  for  a  longer 
epace  and  with  greater  distinctness  pursued,  and  attended  to,  by 
tlie  beholders.  So  that,  if  Christ's  ascension  was  to  be  real,  an 
eminence  or  hill  was  the  most  proper  place  that  could  be  chosen 
from  which  he  could  rise,  because  he  could  be  more  distinctly, 
and  for  the  most  considerable  space,  beheld.  But,  assuredly,  it 
was  the  most  unsuitable  of  all  others,  if  any  fraud  were  intended, 
to  favour  deceit,  and  render  imposition  effectual.  No  inipostor 
would  have  selected  such  a  spot,  in  order  to  feign  an  ascension. 

2.  The  TIME  must  also  be  considered,  -when  this  fact  took 
place. 

It  was  during  hroad  day-light,  while  an  impostor  would  have 
availed  himself  of  darkness  in  order  to  effect  his  escape.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  apostles  might  have  credited  an  illusion  ; 
but  illusion  is  impossible,  when  every  object  is  illuminated  by  a 
strong  light. 

3.  Observefurther  the  majtneh  of  Christ^ t  Ascention  towards 
heaven. 

(1.)  It  was  not  instantaneous  and  sudden,  nor  violent  and 
tempestuous,  but  gradual,  easy,  and  slow.  Romulus  was  said  to 
have  been  lost  in  a  furious  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
being  suddenly  missed  by  the  Roman  people,  they  were  the  more 
easily  persuaded  of  his  translation  into  heaven  :  which  tale  the 
patricians  first  invented,  in  order  to  cover  the  suspicion  that, 
during  the  storm,  they  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  assassina- 
ting him ;  though  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  that  any 


one  saw  his  translation.  On  the  contrary,  Christ's  ascension  was 
public,  gentle,  and  by  degrees ;  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
steadily  followed  him,  rose  with  him  as  he  advanced  higher,  and 
pursued  him  until  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  height  of  heaven. 
The  spectators  "  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven  as  he  went 
up,"  till  the  cloud  had  carried  him  out  of  their  sight. 

(2.)  Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  account, 
that  he  was  taken  from  them,  while  they  were  actually  near  him; 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  conversing  with  them,  in- 
structing and  blessing  them  :  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  transac- 
tions, "  whilst  they  beheld  him,"  and  tiieir  eyes  were  attentively 
fixed  on  him,  he  arose  out  of  their  sight  into  the  celestial  glory. 
The  apostles,  therefore,  could  not  be  imposed  on  by  any  sudden 
and  fallacious  conveyance  of  himself  away  from  them. 

4.  The  SENSE  OF  heauino  also  came  in  aid  of  sight;  for,  if 
any  error  could  be  supposed  in  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
mit any  mistake  in  the  former.  The  apostles  could  not  possibly 
imagine  that  they  heard  the  consolatory  discourse  by  which  two 
angels  announced  to  them  that  Jesus,  who  had  thus  ascended  into 
heaven,  would  at  the  last  day  "  so  come  in  like  manner  as  they 
had  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 

5.  The  NUMBER,  too,  of  these  witnesses  is  a  strong  confirna- 
tion  of  their  testimony. 

It  was  in  the  view  of  all  the  apostles.  He  was  taken  up, 
after  he  had  given  commandment  to  them,  while  they  were  ah 
assembled  together,  and  while  they  themselves  were  actually  be- 
holding him. 

To  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  added,  that  the  evident 
proofs  which  (it  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  article  of  this  Appendix) 
demonstrate  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  also 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  their  Master's  ascension. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  persons, 
who  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  sight,  confirmed  by  the  voice 
of  angels,  were  assured  of  Christ's  ascension ;  since  they  were 
persons  incapable  of  forming  or  conducting  any  artful  design ; 
since  it  was  a  doctrine,  which,  if  false,  could  be  productive  of  no 
advantage  to  the  propagators  of  it ;  and  since  they  persevered  in 
asserting  it  in  despite  of  all  the  tortures  that  cruelty  could  devise 
or  power  could  inflict ;  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  Christ's  ascension,  which  the  nature  of  the  fact  can  admit,  oi 
we  in  reason  can  require.^ 

»  Parry's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  ami  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  th« 
Apostles  and  other  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  (8vo  London,  1797.)  pp. 
20.  30.  See  also  Dr.  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  8vo.  London,  1813.  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Cai- 
cutta)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  Lectures  12.  and  13, 
and  Dr.  Doddridge's  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Bubjects  in  Pncumatologr 
Divinity,  &c.  Lectures  137—140. 

a  Anspach,  Cours  d'Etudes  de  la  Religion  Chritleooe,  Part  IL  Tome  U 
pp.  401—406.    Chandler's  Sermons,  voL  i.  Senn.  11. 
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No.  IV. 

ON  THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  ON  THE  APOSTLES. 


{Referred  to  in  p.  114.  of  this  Volume.'] 


If  the  Gospel  be  the  invention  of  man, — if  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
rison  from  Ihc  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven, —  the  DESiKNTof 
tlie  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apt)stlf.s,  tof^ctiuT  with  the  ellucts  produced 
by  it,  is  another  fact  for  whicii  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned. 
'J'he  miracle  itself  is  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  tlic  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused 
the  gra|)hic  narrative  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  we  shall  proceed  to 
oiler  a  few  remarks  upon  this  fact. 

1.  This  amazing  and  astonishing  gift,  tlie  gift  of  tongues,  was 
a  miracle,  new  and  uidicard  of  in  former  ages,  and  greater  or 
more  decisive  than  any  which  had  been  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  during  his  ministry.  Demoniacal  possessions,  or  dis- 
eases, might  be  counterfeited  ;  even  death  might  be  oilly  apparent ; 
the  reality,  therefore,  of  such  cures  and  restorations  to  life,  might 
,be  questioned  by  gainsayers  and  denied  by  infidels.  But,  to  in- 
spire twelve  unlettered  (ialila-ans,  (who  knew  only  their  rnother- 
tongue,  and  whose  dialect  was  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity,)  sud- 
denly, and  instantaneously,  with  the  knowledge  and  expression 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  languages  or  dialects;  when,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is  a  work  requiring  no  small 
labour  fully  to  understand  a  single  new  language,  and  still  more 
to  speak  it  with  fluency  and  correctness ;  this  was  indeed  a 
miracle  of  the  most  stupendous  nature,,  carrying  with  it  the  most 
overpowering  and  irresistible  conviction,  the  simplest  and  plainest 
in  itself,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  counterfeited.  For,  if  the 
apostles  had  expressed  themselves  improperly,  or  with  a  bad  ac- 
cent, as  most  people  do  when  they  speak  a  living  language 
which  is  not  natural  to  them,  the  hearers,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  converted  to  Christianity,  would  have  susi)ectcd  some  fraud, 
would  have  taken  notice  of  such  faults,  and  would  have  censured 
them  ;  but,  since  no  such  objections  were  made,  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  they  had  no  ground  for  censure. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  eflect  was  so  prodigious  as  the 
conversion  of  three  thousand  prejudiced  Jews,  in  one  day,  to  the 
faith  of  a  crucified  Saviour  at  Jerusalem, — the  very  scene  of  his 
ignominious  crucifixion,  and  only  fifty  days  afterwards,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  this  alternative 
necessarily  presents  itself.  Either  the  a[)ostles  themselves  were 
deceived,  in  the  first  place,  or  they  wished  to  impose  on  others, 
re.-pccting  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  miracles  which 
accompanied  it. 

If  the  mind  revolts  at  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  on  account 
of  its  absurdity,  the  second  can  scarcely  appear  more  reasonable. 
Men,  who  undertake  to  establish  a  religion,  and  to  whom  credit 
is  necessary,  will  not  invent  a  fable  which  can  be  confuted  upon 
the  spot  by  all  those  persons  to  whose  testimony  they  appeal. 
They  will  not  place  the  scene  of  their  pretended  miracle  under 
the  eyes  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
enemies.  They  will  not  blend  with  their  recital  incidents  noto- 
riously false,  utterly  useless  for  their  purpose,  and  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  convict  them  of  fraud  and  deceit 

I  can  easily  conceive  persons  remaining  in  a  state  of  doubt  or 
inibelief,  who  take  only  a  general  view  of  this  history,  af\er  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble 
to  weigh  all  its  circumstances.  But  will  not  conviction  succeed 
to  unln-lief  and  doubt,  if  they  transport  themselves  to  the  very 
time  and  spot,  when  and  where  the  event  took  place;  if  they  re- 
flect that  they  are  reading  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author, 
and  that  the  facts  related  in  his  book  were  published  throughout 
Judca,  in  Greece,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  before  he  composed  his 
history  1 

In  the  history  of  remote  ages,  the  facts  recorded  not  unfre- 
quently  borrow  their  authority  from  the  character  of  the  writer ; 
but,  in  a  recent  and  contemporary  history,  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  all  his  authority  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  narrates. 
The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  never  have  been 
received  sm  a  canonical  book,  if  the  first  Christians  had  not  found 
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in  it  those  facts  which  they  all  believed,  and  of  which  many  of 
,  them  had  actually  been  eye-witnesses.  And  such,  especially, 
'  were  the  miracles  which  distinguished  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  Besides  this  proof,  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
I  fact  and  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  there  is  another,  not 
j  less  striking,  which  is  founded  on  the  connection  of  this  miracle 

with  the  events  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasi(^/»  to  observe  the  striking  difTer- 
I  ence  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  before  and  after  their  Master's 
d<ath  (see  pp.  11.3,  IM.j  ;  and  this  change  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  it  was  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  have 
been  expected.  But  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  explains  to 
us  why  the  apostles,  who  were  so  ignorant  and  timid  when  they 
were  instructed  and  supported  by  their  Master,  were  filled  with 
so  much  wisdom  and  intrepidity,  when  they  seemed  to  be  aban- 
doned to  themselves  ; — why  these  men,  who  had  fled  at  the  sight 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  Jesus,  boldly  published  his  divinity 
in  the  presence  of  the  very  men  who  had  crucified  him ; — and 
why  Peter,  who  had  basely  denied  him  at  the  word  of  a  female 
servant,  so  boldly  confessed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  synagogue. 

Separate  from  this  history  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  you  can  no  lonujer  perceive  either  motive,  connection, 
or  probability  in  this  series  of  facts  otherwise  incontestable. 
Every  one  of  those  facts  is  contrary  to  the  common  principles 
of  moral  order. — The  apostles,  the  converted  Jews,  as  well  as 
those  who  continued  to  reject  the  Gospel,  do  nothing  which  they 
ought  to  do,  and  every  thing  which  they  ought  not  to  do.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  only  a  scene 
of  illusion  and  delirium.  We  should  not  endure  even  the 
reading  of  a  romance,  in  w  hich  all  the  personages  should  be  repre- 
sented as  acting  like  those  who  are  exhibited  in  the  estabhshment 
of  Christianity. 

But,  would  you  give  order  and  connection  to  the  facts  ?  Would 
you  ascribe  to  all  the  actors  motives,  conduct,  and  a  character 
consistent  with  nature  1  Would  you  ren<ler  credible  a  history, 
the  basis  of  which,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  deny, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  1 — 
Put  in  its  proper  place  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  this  miracle  alone  will  render  an  infinite  number  of  others 
unnecessary.  You  will  find  in  it  an  explanation  of  those  diffi- 
culties which  perplex  your  mind,  and  which  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  upon  any  other  hypothesis. 

3.  Observe,  further,  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  miracle, 
which  was  wrought  en  the  day  of  Pentecost — a  probability, 
tbunded  on  the  agreement  of  the  fact  with  the  known  designs 
and  predictions  of  the  author  of  Christianity. 

During  his  lite,  Jesus  Christ  had  conlined  his  ministry  within 
the  limits  of  Juda'a:  he  was  not  sent,  as  he  himself  declared, 
'•but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt.  xv.  24.): 
his  doctrine  was  not  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  until  after 
his  death.    That  mission  was  reserved  for  the  apostles,  and  he 
solemnly  charged  them  to  fulfil  it,  just  before  his  ascension  into 
heaven.     But,  before  they  could  enter  upon  their  apostolic  func- 
tions, it  was  necessary  that  these  timid  and  ignorant  men  should 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit  agreeably  to  Christ's  promise, — even  that 
I  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  to  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
and  guided  into  all  truth.    The  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  then  announced  and  foretold.     But,  what  grandeur,  what 
I  wistlom,  what  an  admirable  selection  of  circumstances   do  we 
sec   in    the    fulfilment  of  this  prediction !     The  apostles  were 
I  appointed  the  teachers  of  all  nations ;  and  it  was  in  the  sight  of 
persons  of  every  nation,  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  one 
;  of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  that  they  received 
from  heaven  the  authentic  credentials  of  the    divine    mission. 
!  Sent  to  all  nations,  it  was  necessary  that  all  nations  should  be 
'  able  to  understand  them.     By  an  sistonishing  miracle  these  men 
'  were  enabled,  without  studi/,  to  speak  all  the  languages  or  dialects 
!  of  the  East.    But  the  gifl  of  tongues  was  not  conferred  on  them, 
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merely  to  accelerate  ihe  progress  of  their  doctrine :  it  serves  also 
to  characterise,  from  its  very  birth,  that  universal  religion  which 
embraces  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian. 

How  closely  connected  is  every  part  of  the  evangelical  history  ! 
How  admirably  do  the  means  answer  to  the  end !  How  do  the 
most  signal  miracles  acquire  probability  by  their  mutual  rela- 


EXAmNATION  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES 
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tion  and  by  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  dispensation  of  reli- 
gion!' 

1.  Davoisin,  Demonstration  Evangelique,  pp.  IBl— 168.  See  a  full  exami- 
nation of  the  niiraculotis  sift  of  tongues  in  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler's  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.  Scrm.  13,  14. ;  and  also  some  brief,  but  forcible  remarks  in 
Mr.  Faber's  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pp.  242—215. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDANT  ON  THE 
PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

[Refeired  to  in  p.  Hi,  of  this   Vulume.] 


"The  rapid  and  astonishing  progres.'?,  which  Christianity 
made  in  the  world  in  a  very  few  years  after  its  publication,  is 
not  only  an  irrefragable  argument  of  its  divine  origin  and  truth, 
out  also  a  striking  instance  of  the  credulity  of  those,  who  assert 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  contrivance  of  man.  For,  according  to 
the  common  course  of  things,  how  utterly  incredible  was  it, 
that  the  religion  taught  by  an  obscure  per.-on,  in  an  obscure 
station  of  life,  in  an  ob.scure  country,  should  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  penetrate  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. According  to  all  present  appearances,  how  romantic  and 
visionary  would  tlie  assertion  of  a  private  Jew  seem  to  a  philoso- 
pher, to  whom  he  should  declare  that  the  principles  of  the  sect, 
which  he  had  founded,  should  be  preached  to  every  creature  under 
heaven  !  That  a  miserable  company  of  fishermen,  from  a  coun- 
try that  was  despicable  to  a  proverb,  without  learning  and  with- 
out interest,  should  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  so  many  various 
nations,  should  establish  their  tenets  in  the  bosom  of  the  largest 
cities,  and  gain  converts  to  their  principles  in  the  courts  of  sove- 
reigns and  princes,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
principal  but  that  of  a  signal  and  divine  interposition  in  their 
favour."'  The  force  of  this  argument  will  more  fully  appear 
if  we  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

Two  months  had  not  elop.^ed  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  his  apostles  suddenly  presented  themselves,  and  publicly 
taught  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;  whence  their  doctrine  spread 
throughout  Judtea  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Shortly  after, 
it  was  carried  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  into  Spain.  They 
founded  societies  of  Christians  in  the  cities  of  Caesarea,  Rome, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Phillippi,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and 
in  many  other  regions,  towns,  and  cities ;  so  that,  (as  heathen 
adversaries,  together  with  Christian  writers,  acknowledge),  be- 
fore three  centuries  were  completed,  the  Gospel  had  penetrated 
into  every  region  of  the  then  known  world,  and  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  Wherever  the  preachers  of 
Christianity  travelled,  they  declared  that  the  person,  whose  re- 
ligion they  taught,  had  been  despised  by  his  own  countrymen 
and  crucified  by  the  Romans.  And,  what  is  more,  they  preached 
a  religion  which  was  contrary  to  the  pleasures  and  passions  of 
mankind ;  which  prohibited  all  sensual  indulgences ;  which  in- 
•  dispensably  required  from  its  professors  temperance,  self-denial, 
and  inviolable  purity  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  was  diametri- 
cally repugnant  to  the  prevailing  principles  and  maxims  of  those 
times.  "It  is  wonderful  beyond  all  example,  that  a  few  illiterate 
Galilseans  issuing  from  an  obscure  corner  of  a  distant  Roman 
province,  unlearned  and  unsupported,  should,  in  no  long  time, 
overturn  the  two  greatest  establishments  that  ever  were  erected 
in  the  world,  and  triumph  over  all  the  power  of  every  con- 
federated nation,  that  universally  associated  to  oppose  them. 
Such  an  astonishing  and  sudden  revolution  in  the  religious  and 
moral  state  of  the  world,  produced  by  such  agents,  could  be  ef- 
fected by  nothing  less  than  a  most  signal  interposition  of  God, 
endowing  these  his  messengers  with  supernatural  powers,  and 
visibly  supporting  them  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged."2    Indeed,  if  we  contrast  the  various  obstacles,  which 

«  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
a  Ibid.  p.  85. 


actually  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  human  means 
which  its  preachers  enjoyed,  we  must  feel  the  justice  of  the  remark 
that  was  jnade  by  an  apostle : — "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  ;  and  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  For,  no  sooner  was  the  Christian 
church  formed  into  a  body,  than  it  was  assailed  by  three  des- 
criptions of  enemies,  either  all  at  once  or  in  succession,  viz.  1. 
The  prejudices  of  authority  and  of  human  wisdom; — 2.  Tho 
violence  of  persecution ; — and,  3.  The  artifices  of  policy. 

I.  The  progress  of  Christianity  was  assailed  and  impeded  by 
the  PREJUDICES  OF  AVTiioHiTT  AND  or  iiuMAST  -wisnoM.  From 
its  very  origin,  the  Gospel  was  "  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness." 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Jews: — On  the  07ie  hand,  we  behold 
that  people  exclusively  attached  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  pride,  on  account  of  their  being  descended  from 
Abraham ;  their  hypocritical  teachers  who  affected  to  be  models 
of  wisdom,  piety,  and  holiness,  usurping  the  highest  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  tho 
prejudices  which  they  cherished,  respecting  the  duration  of  the 
levitical  wor.ship,  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the 
importance  of  their  traditions.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
twelve  men, — from  the  lowest  class  of  their  nation,  formerly  im- 
bued with  the  same  prejudices,  who  accused  them  of  making 
void  the  Commandments  of  God  by  their  traditions : — who  deeply 
ofitmded  their  national  pride  by  telling  them  that  the  Almighty 
was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  the  heathen  would  rise  up  as  witnesses  against  them,  and 
would  be  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  while  they  them- 
selves would  be  excluded  from  it : — who  announced  to  them  that 
the  levitical  worship  was  about  to  terminate,  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  was  no  longer  to  be  adored  exclusively  at  Jerusalem, 
but  that  men  might  offer  to  him  acceptable  worship  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places: — who  substituted  to  the  splendid  ceremonial 
enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law  ( which  was  a  constant  source  of 
credit  and  of  emolument  to  a  host  of  ministers  who  attended  at 
the  alters)  a  simple  and  spiritual  worship,  which  rendered  their 
functions  useless,  and  in  which  every  Christian  was  to  be  the 
priest,  the  altar,  and  the  victim: — who  undeceived  them  res- 
pecting the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  by  apprising  them, 
that  it  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  they  must  renounce  all  their 
ardent  hopes  concernirvg  it : — who  censured  with  equal  force  and 
boldness  their  pharisaic  devotion,  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fasts, 
and  all  those  exterior  observances,  in  which  they  made  the 
essence  of  piety  to  consist ; — and,  finally,  who  excited  their 
self-loi'e,  by  preaching  to  them  the  stumbling-block  of  the  cro.'js. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  these  were  likely  means  to  procure  tho 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  a  hearing, — much  less  to  ensure  them 
success  7 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Heathen  Nations,  the  prejudices 
opposed  by  paganism  were  not  less  powerful  than  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Jews.  Pagan  idolatry  traced  its  origin  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  most  imposing  poTnp  and  magnificence  1 
entered  into  its  worship  and  ceremonies.  Temples  of  the  most 
splendid  architecture, — statues  of  exquisite  sculpture, — priests 
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and  victims  superbly  adoriinl, — attendant  youths  of  both  sexes, 
blooming  with  Ijcauty,  [jerlbrinini?  all  th<'  sacred  rites  with  grace- 
fidness  iiei'^htened  by  cvtry  ornament, — maifistrates  arrayed  in 
the  insignia  of  tlieir  ofJice, — rilij^ious  feasts,  dances,  and  illumi- 
nations,— concerts  of  the  Svveetost  voices  and  instruments, — per- 
fumes of  the  most  (leli(jhtful  frH  franco, — every  part  of  the  heathen 
religion,  in  short,  was  contrived  to  allure  and  to  c;iptivale  the 
senses  and  the  heart.  Amid  all  these  attractive  objects,  wc  sec, 
on  the  o)ie  hand,  a  multitude  of  priests  enjoying  the  most  exten- 
sive influence,  supported  by  omens,  auguries,  and  every  kind  of 
divination  to  which  i;:;norance  and  anxiety  for  the  future  attri- 
bute 60  much  power,  while  their  persons  were  rendered  sacred 
under  that  profound  idolatry  and  superstition  which  had  over- 
spread the  earlli.  An<l,  on  the  other,  we  sec  twelve  Jewish 
fishermen,  declaring  that  those  deities  which  had  so  long  been 
revered  were  only  dumb  idols,  and  that  they  must  turn  to  the 
one  living  and  true  (iod,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and 
who  had  conceived  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  expelling  so 
many  deities,  throwing  down  so  many  altars,  putting  an  end  to 
60  many  sacrilices,  and,  consequently,  of  annihilating  the  dignity 
of  such  a  multitude  of  priests,  and  of  drying  up  the  sources  of 
their  riihc.3  and  credit.  And  can  any  one  believe  that  these  were 
likely  means  of  success  1      Further, — 

On  the  one  hand,  wc  see  paganism  intimately  united  with 
political  governments,  and  sovereigns  making  use  of  its  decisions 
in  order  to  justify  the  enterprises  even  of  tyrunnical  power.  More 
particularly  at  liome,  under  the  rci)ulilic,  religion  was  a  political 
system  admiriil>ly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  was 
not  only  protected  but  in  many  instances  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrate :  it  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  republic,  and 
seemed  to  ]iromisc  itself  a  duration  equal  to  that  of  the  eternal 
city.  During  the  imperial  government,  we  see  the  emperors 
causing  altars  to  be  erected  to  themselves,  in  their  life-time,  or 
expecting  them  after  their  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  a  religion,  according  to  which 
an  apotheosis  is  an  act  of  daring  impiety ;  which,  inculcating 
only  one  God,  allowed  no  rival  deity  to  tho-.e  who  embraced  it; 
and  which  thencefortli  necessarily  caused  its  followers  to  be  ac- 
counted both  impious  and  rebels.  Can  any  rational  person 
believe  that  these  were  proper  or  likely  means  to  cause  such  a 
religion  to  be  received  ? 

Lastly,  on  the  one  hand,  wc  .sec  corruption,  the  fruit  of  igno- 
rance, and  of  error  combined  with  the  passions,  si)read  over  the 
earth,  the  most  shameful  practices  sanctioned  by  the  precepts  and 
the  examples  of  the  philosophers,  vices  r.mked  as  virtues,  in  short, 
a  state  of  universal  depravity,  both  moral  and  religious,  which  t!ie 
apostle  Paul  has  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  the  sketch  of  it 
which  he  lus  drawn  ;  since  it  is  full}'  justified  by  contemporary 
authors,  both  Jews  and  Heathens.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
behold  the  Gospel,  inculcating  a  sublime  morality  which  at  that 
time  was  more  dilKcult  to  be  observed  than  ever ;  referring  every 
thing  tJ  the  glorj'  of  God,  and  enjoining  the  renunciation  of  pas- 
sions equally  cherished  and  corrupted,  together  with  a  total  change 
of  heart  and  mind,  continual  efforts  after  holiness,  the  duty  of 
ynitating  even  God  himself,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking 
up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  submitting  to  the  loss  of  all  earlldy 
good,  as  well  as  to  the  endurance  of  every  evil.  Think,  how 
sinful  propensities  would  rise  at  hearing  this  novel  doctritie, 
how  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  would  bf  olVonded  at  it,  and  how 
horrible  that  .salutarj-  hand  must  appear,  which  came  to  ap|>Iy 
the  probe,  the  knife,  and  the  lire  to  so  many  gangrened  parts : 
and  then  say.  whether  these  were  likely  or  probable  means  to 
obtan  a  reception  for  that  doctrine]  Does  not  the  success,  which 
attended  the  labours  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, — a  suc- 
cess not  only  without  a  cause,  but  also  contrary  to  all  human 
causes, — does  not  this  succes;  demonstra'c  the  mighty  protection 
of  God,  and  the  victorious  force  of  truth  ! 

II.  The  ViOLEXcK  OF  Pkiiskci-tiox  was  another  mort  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  fact,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  Chris- 
tianity, with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  wa.s  subjected 
to  the  most  violent  persecutions.  At  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were 
iinjaisoned,  scourged,  or  put  to  death  in  various  ways.  Wherever 
th?y  directed  their  steps,  thev  were  pursued  by  the  Jew.s,  who 
either  accused  them  before  Jewi:.h  and  Heathen  tribunals,  or 
stirred  up  the  populace  against  them.  But  these  persecutions 
were,  conjparatively,  only  slight  forerunners  of  those  which  suc- 
ceeding ages  witnessed ;  and  ecclesiastical  history  (which  is 
corroborated  by  heathen  writers  as  well  as  by  heathen  edicts  and 
inscriptions  that  are  still  extant)  records  ten  grievous  general 


persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  pagan  emperors,  within 
the  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

1.  The  first  who  led  the  way  in  these  attacks  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  ferocious  Nero ;  who,  in 
onler  that  he  nii'j:!it  v.rcak  ujion  them  the  odium  which  he  had 
justly  incurred  for  setting  the  city  of  Ui);ne  on  fire,  inflicted  upon 
them  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  attended  with  every  circum 
stance  of  the  most  refined  cruelty.  Some  were  crucified  ;  others, 
impaled;  some  were  tied  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  that  they 
might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  and  olliers  were  wrapped  in 
garments  dipped  in  pitch  and  other  combustibles,  and  burnt  as 
torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  by 
night.  This  persecution,  though  it  raged  most  at  Home  during 
the  year  64,  appears  to  have  continued,  with  little  abatement, 
nearly  three  years  (a.  u.  64 — 67),  and  to  have  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  short  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  mild 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  emperors  Vespasian  and 
'i'ilr.s,  gave  j-ome  test  to  the  Christians,  until, 

2.  Domitian,  succeeding  to  the  empire,  began  a  new  pereecu- 
tion,  which  also  continued  almost  three  years,  a.  d.  9.'J — 96. 
"  For  this  |)ersecution  no  motive  is  assigned,  but  the  prodigious 
increase  of  converts  to  Christianity,  and  their  refusal  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  the  emperor.  The  extent  and  severity  of  this 
persecution  may  l)e  conceived  from  Domitian's  including  among 
its  victims  even  his  chief  ministers  end  his  nearest  kindred  and 
relations."  Tlic  death  of  tliis  second  Nero  delivered  the  Chris- 
tians from  tl'.is  calamity ;  and  his  successor,  Nerva,  pernuttcd 
them  to  enjoy  a  season  of  tranquility,  and  rescinded  the  san- 
guinary edicts  of  h\f  predecessor. 

3.  The  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  opened  with  the 
persecution,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when 
so  great  a  multitude  of  believers  sufTered  martyrdom,  that  the 
emperor,  astonished  at  the  accounts  which  he  received,  prohibited 
them  to  be  sought  for ;  though,  if  they  were  accused,  he  permit- 
ted them  to  be  punished.  This  persecution  continued  under  tho 
reign  of  Hadrinn,  the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  Trajan. 

4.  5.  The  fourth  and  fifth  persecutions  prevailed  under  Anto- 
nius  and  Marcus  Aurclius.  The  apology,  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  to  the  former  emperor,  induced  him  to  stop  all  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians  in  Europe  ;  but  a  very  strong  edict 
from  Antonius  could  only  quash  the  persecution  in  Asia.  And 
under  Marcus  Aurclius,  who  credulously  listened  to  the  calum- 
nious charges  of  their  enemies,  the  torture  and  the  cross  were 
in  full  force  against  the  professors  of  the  Ciiristian  faith. 

6 — 10.  In  the  third  century',  several  persecutions  arc  recorded 
to  h.ivc  taken  place.  Severus.  Maximin,  Decius,  and  Valerian, 
successively  attacked  the  Christians,  and  let  loose  all  their  im- 
perial vengeance  against  them.  "But  the  climax  of  persecution 
■:tf«.?  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  tlic  reign  of  Dioclesian," 
which  indeed  extended  into  the  fourth  century.  In  this  persecu- 
tion, "  t!ie  fury  of  the  pagan  world,  instigated  by  Galerius  and 
other  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  poured  forth  with 
unparalleled  violence,  and  with  a  determinate  resolution  (it 
should  peeni)  to  extirpate,  if  possible,  the  whole  race  of  believers. 
The  utmost  pains  wi re  taken  to  cominl  Christians  to  deliver  up 
to  the  m.-.gistrates  all  the  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tliat  they 
might  be  publicly  burnt,  and  cverv-  vestige  of  their  religion  do 
stroycd.  But  al' hough  this  part  of  the  imperial  edict,  together 
witli  that  which  respected  the  demolition  of  the  Christian 
churches,  was  executed  with  extreme  rigour;  yet  such  were  tho 
firnmess  and  fidelity  of  tlie  Christians,  and  such  their  profound 
reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  that  many  of  them  suflcred  tlie 
severest  tortures  rutlier  than  comply  with  this  decree."  Tho 
human  imagination,  indeed,  was  almost  exhausted  in  inventing 
a  variety  of  tortur("s.  Some  were  impaled  alive;  others  had  their 
limbs  broken,  and  in  that  condition  were  left  to  expire.  Some 
were  ro.isted  by  slow  fires,  and  some  suspended  by  the  feet  with 
their  he.ids  downward  ;  and,  a  fire  being  made  under  tliem,  were 
sulTocated  by  the  smoke.  Some  had  melted  lead  poured  down 
their  throats,  and  the  flesh  of  some  was  torn  oft"  with  shells;  and 
others  had  tlie  splinters  of  reeds  thrust  l)cneath  the  nails  of  their 
fingers  and  toes.  The  few,  who  were  not  capitally  punished, 
had  their  limbs  nnd  their  features  mutilated.  No  war,  that  had 
ever  taken  plac*»,  had  caused  the  death  of  so  great  a  multitudo 
of  persons  as  this  tenth  general  persecution  devoured.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  was  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs.  If  the  Gospel  be  only  the  contrivance  of  man, 
the  conduct  of  these  its  defenders  is  utterly  inexpUcable. 

HI.  But  not  only  was  the  progress  of  Christianity  impeded  by 
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he  prejudices  of  authority  and  human  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the 
violence  of  persecution ;  it  also  encountered  a  formidable  obstacle 
in  the  AnnncEs  of  policy. 

As  soon  as  those  who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  began  to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  Christians^  they 
were  pourtrayed  by  thcif  enemies  in  the  blackest  colours.  Jews 
and  heathens  alike  united  all  their  efforts  to  ruin  a  religion  which 
tended  to  annihilate  every  thing  that  appeared  venerable  to  them, 
regardles.s  of  the  evidences  which  demonstrated  that  religion  to 
be  from  God :  and  they  represented  the  professors  of  the  Gospel 
as  dangerous  innovators,  the  declared  enemies  of  all  that  was 
sacred,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  profligate  and  immoral ;  in 
short,  as  persons  utterly  destitute  of  religion,  and  isnpious  athe- 
ists. These,  unquestionably,  arc  most  j)owerful  means  of  preju- 
dicing nations  against  a  doctrine ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  church 
had  to  conflict  wdth  these  calumnies. 

When  the  Christians  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  enjoying 
some  tranquillity,  after  Constant)  ne  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple,  and  had  declared  themselves  their  protector,  a  new 
•^nemy  arose,  vi'ho  employed  the  most  insidious  artifices  against 
the  Christian  faith.  'i"he  emperor  Julian,  who  had  apostatised 
from  the  Gospel,  in  his  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  paganism,  left 
no  means  unattempted  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the 
church.  Though  he  refrained  from  open  persecution,  yet  he 
connived  at  that  of  his  officers,  who  persecuted  the  Christians  in 
places  remote  from  the  court.  He  endeavoured  to  reform  pagan- 
ism, and  to  bring  it  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  admirable  methods, 
by  which  he  perceived  Christianity  had  prevailed  in  the  world. 
He  diligently  seized  every  opportunity  of  exposing  Christians 
and  their  reUgion  to  ridicule ;  and  exhausted  all  his  powers  of 
wit  and  sophistical  ingenuity  to  exhibit  them  in  a  contemptible 
point  of  view.  Sometimes,  he  endeavoured  to  surprise  unwary 
Christians  into  a  compliance  with  pagan  superstitions,  tliat  he 
might  raise  horror  in  their  minds,  or  injure  their  reputation.  At 
others,  he  sought  by  all  means  to  weaken  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Christians,  by  depriving  them  of  all  places  of  honour 
and  authority,  unless  they  would  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  by  inca- 
pacitating them  from  holding  any  civil  offices,  from  executing 
testaments,  or  transferring  any  inheritance.  Among  other  ex- 
pedients to  which  Julian's  hatred  of  Christianity  induced  him  to 
have  recourse,  was  the  endeavour  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all 
human  learning  among  the  Christians,  well  knowing  how  natu- 
rally ignorance  opens  a  door  to  contempt,  barbarism,  and  impiety. 
With  this  design,  he  prohibited  them  from  teaching  philosojihy, 
and  the  liberal  arts,  and  annulled  all  the  privileges  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  And,  lastly,  still  further  to  gratify  his 
rancour  against  the  Christians,  he  protected  and  favoured  the 
.Tews,  and  resolved  to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jerusalem:  but  this 
attempt  served  only  to  afford  a  further  testimony  to  the  truths  of 
tlie  Gospel  predictions :  for  it  is  related  both  by  pagan  as  well 
OS  Christian  historians,  that  balls  of  fire  repeatedly  issued  from 
the  foundations  and  destroyed  many  of  the  artificers,  and  scorched 
the  rest,  who,  after  many  attempts,  were  compelled  to  desist  from 
their  purpose.  These  various  acts,  however,  proved  fruitless.  The 
Christians,  though  oppressed,  continued  faithful  to  their  religion, 
and  the  death  of  Julian,  after  a  short  reign,  left  the  church  in 
safety. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  progressive  establishment  of 
^Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  indebted  for  its  success 


to  the  nature  of  its  doctrine,  or  to  the  personal  qualities  of  those 

who  taught  it,  or  to  the  dispositions  and  prejudices  of  those  who 
embraced  it,  or,  lastly,  to  the  influence  of  the  government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  striking  contrasts  between  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  state  of  the  world  were  such  powerful  obstacles  to 
it,  that  they  excited  against  it  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Princes, 
priests,  and  philosophers,  vied  with  one  another,  in  making  the 
greatest  efforts  to  extinguish  this  religion.  Means  the  most  in- 
sidious as  well  as  the  most  cruel  appeared  to  be  the  most  certain 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Persecutions,  oppro- 
brium, Ufiheard-of  torments,  the  most  exquisite  punishments,  as 
well  as  politic  artifices,  were  employed  for  three  successive  cen- 
turies, in  order  to  prevent  it  from  establishing  itself,  and  yet  it 
dill  establish  itself  throughout  every  part  of  the  then  known 
world.  Unquestionably,  this  great  revolution  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  means  so  contrary  to  the  end.  Where  then  are 
we  to  seek  for  other  human  means "? 

Do  we  find  them  in  the  eloquence  of  its  preachers'?  But  they 
did  not  possess  that  human  eloquence  which  surprises  and  sub- 
jugates the  mind  ;  and  if  they  had  that  eloquence,  which  carries 
persuasion  with  it,  because  it  proceeds  from  a  heart  deeply  pene- 
trated and  convinced,  it  is  the  seal  of  truth,  and  not  of  imposture. 

Shall  we  seek  for  them  in  credit  and  authority  1  It  would  be 
utterly  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  attribute  any  wordly  credit  or 
authority  to  the  apostles. 

Do  we  find  them  in  their  riches  ?  They  had  none  to  offer : 
besides;  they  who  were  desirous  of  embracing  the  Gospel  were 
required  to  be  ready  to  abandon  their  possessions.  Could  earthly 
pleasures  promote  their  success]  The  persecutions  to  which 
Christians  were  exposed  cut  them  off  from  every  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing them. 

Did  the  apostles  possess  the  means  of  constraining  persons  to 
embrace  their  doctrines?  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were 
totally  destitute  of  coercive  means,  and  tlie  nature  of  their  doc- 
trine prohibited  them  from  having  any  recourse  to  them.  Yet  all 
these  means  were  employed  against  them  in  their  utmost  force. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  and  this  weakness  of  its 
resources,  there  is  nothing  inexplicable  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  since  it  did  spread  into  every 
part  of  the  known  world,  that  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
had  only  a  small  number  of  disciples  1  Tliose  philosophers, 
with  all  their  united  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  celebrity,  never 
were  able  to  effect  any  change  in  religion,  or  to  produce  any 
general  moral  reformation  in  the  world ;  and  yet  the  antagonists 
of  Christianity  think  it  an  easy  matter  that  twelve  fishermen 
should  have  enlightened  the  world,  and  persuaded  it  to  abandon 
its  false  gods,  to  renounce  its  vices,  and  to  follow  a  man  who 
expired  upon  the  cross,  and  to  die  for  him ! 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  so  striking,  so 
singular,  so  contrary  to  every  thing  which  has  ever  yet  been 
seen,  so  disproportionate  to  its  apparent  causes,  that  it  was  not 
without  reason  remarked  by  a  father  of  the  church,  that  if 
Christianity  established  itself  without  a  miracle,  it  is  itself  the 
greatest  of  all  miracles.' 

»  Iley's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  18.  Duvoisin,  Demon- 
stration Evangelique,  pp.  177—202.  Bp.  Van  Mildert's  View  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Infidelity,  vol.  i.  Sermons  3.  and  4.  Anspach,  Cours 
d'Etudes  de  la  Religion  Chr<ilieiine,  Part  II.  Tome  ii.  pp.  261—273.  Vernet, 
Traite  de  la  V(irit6  de  la  Religion  Chrfitienne,  Tomes  viii. — x.  Bishop 
Warburtou's  Julian. 
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SECTION  I. 


PROPHECIES    RELATIVE  TO  THE  ADVENT,  PERSON,  SUE !■  ERINGS,  RESURRECTION,  AND   ASCENSION  OF  THE    MESSIAH. 


§  1.    Thai  a  MesslaJi  should  come, 

PiiopHECT. — Gen.  iii.  15.  He  (the  seed  of  the  woman) 
shall  bruise  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.  Compare 
Gen.  xxii.  18.  xii.  3.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  4.  anl  Psalm.  Ixxii.  17. — 
Isa.  xl.  .'3.  The  glory  of  the  Jjord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together. — Hag.  ii.  7.  The  desire  of  u!l  nations 
shall  come. 

FcLViLMKNT. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman  (4000  years  after 
the  first  propheey  was  delivered.) — Rom.  xvi.  20.  The  God  of 
peaee  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly. —  I  .John  iii.  8. 
'J'lie  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  n.'vil  (that  old  serjwut.  Rev.  xi.  9.)  See  also  Heh.  ii. 
11. — Luke  ii.  ID.  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to  nil  people. 

§  0.    JVhcn  he  should  come. 

PiiopiiK.cT. — Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  seeptrc  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah.  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come. 
The  Messiah  was  to  come  at  a  time  of  universal  peace,  and 
when  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  him  ;  and  while  the 
second  temple  was  standing,  seventy  weeks  (of  years,  i.  e.  490 
years)  after  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  Sec  Hag.  ii.  6 — 9. ; 
Dan.  ix.  24,  2.5.;  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Fplfilmext. — When  the  Messiah  came,  the  sceptre  had 
df parted  from  Judah  ;  for  the  Jews,  though  governed  by  their 
own  rulers  and  magistrates,  yet  were  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Roman  emperors;  as  was  evinced  by  their  being 
subject  to  th;^  enrolment  of  Augustus,  paying  tribute  to  Caesar, 
au'.i  not  having  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Compare  Luke  ii. 
1.3 — 5.;  Malt.  xvii.  20,  21.;  and  the  parallel  passages;  and 
John  xviii.  31. — When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  the 
Roman  wars  were  terminated,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and 
peace  reigned  throughout  the  Roman  empire;  and  all  nations, 
Iwlh  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  expecting  the  coming  of  some 
extraordinary  person.  See  Matthew  ii.  l  — 10.;  Mark  xv.  43.; 
Luke  ii.  25.  33.;  and  Jolm  i.  19 — I."),  for  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews.  The  two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  'I'aciius,  con- 
firm the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  as  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Gentiles. 

§  3.   That  the  Messiah  should  be  God  and  man  logelhcr. 

Pkophect. — Psal.  ii.  7.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee. — P.sal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord. — 
Isa.  ix.  6.  The  mighty  God,ihe  everlasting  father. — Mic.  v.  2. 
Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting. 

Fi'LFiLMKXT. — Hcb.  i.  *8.  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  "Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  Compare  Matt.  xxii.  42 — 
45.;  1  Cor.  xv.  25.;  Heb.  i.  13.— Matt.  i.  23.  They  shall  call 
his  name  Emmanuel,  that  is,  God  with  us. — John  i.  1.  14.  The 
H'ord  was  Avith  God, .and  the  M'ord  was  God.  The  Word  was 
made  llesh,  and  dwelt  among  us. — Rom.  ix.  5.  Of  whom  (the 
fathers)  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever.     See  also  Col.  ii.  9. ;  1  John  v.  20. 

§  4.  From  whom  he  was  to  be  descended. 

PnopnECT. — From  the  first  woman,  Gen.  iii,  15. 

From  .ribrahum  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  iii.  3.   xviii.  18.) ; 


viz.  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  4.)  ;  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.)  ;  Judah 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.);  Jesse  (Isa.  xi.  1.)  ;  David  (Psal.  cxxxii.  11. 
Ixxxix.  4.  27.;  Isa.  ix.  7.;  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  xxxiii.  15.) 

FuLFiLMKXT. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  wad 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  25.  The  covenant,  which  God  made  with  our  fathers, 
saying  unto  ^i^rw/ifnn,  "And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (See  Matt.  i.  1.) — Heb.  vii.  14.  It 
is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah. — Rom.  xv.  12. 
Lsaiah  saith  there  shall  l)e  a  root  of  Jesse. — John  vii.  42.  Hath 
not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David? 
See  also  Acts  ii.  30.  xiii.  23. ;  Luke  i.  32. 

§  5.   Thct  the  Messiah  should  he  born  of  a  virgin. 

Pkophect. — Isa.  vii.  14.  Behold  a  T/r^jV*  shall  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  Son. — Jer.  xxxi.  22.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
thing  on  the  earth;  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man.  (X.  B.  7'/i<? 
undent  Jc~.vs  applied  this  prophecy  Xo  the  Messiah,  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  later  interpretations  to  the  contrary  are  only 
to  avoid  the  truth  which  we  pro/ess,  viz.  That  Jesus  was  born 
of  a  Virgin,  and  therefore  is  Tue  CiiniST  or  Messiah. — Bp 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  III.  p.  171.  edit.  1715.  folio.) 

FuLFiLMKXT. — Matt.  i.  21,  25.  Joseph  took  his  wife  and 
knew  her  not,  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son. 
Compare  Luke  i.  2fi — 3.5. — Matt.  i.  22,  23.  All  this  was  done, 
that  it  might  be  fullllled,  whicli  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son." 

§  G   Mlicre  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom. 

PaopiiKCT. — Mic.  v.  2.  Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah ;  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  unto  nie  that  is  to  be  the  ruler  in  Israf  1. 

FrLFiLMKST. — Luke  ii.  4 — 6.  All  went  to  be  taxed  (or  en- 
rolled), every  one  into  his  own  city.  And  Jo.seph  also  went  up 
from  Gallilee,  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  unto  Bethlehem  ; 
and  while  they  were  there  she  brought  forth  her  ftrst-b'trn  son. 
Compare  also  Luke  ii.  10,  11.  16,  and  Matt  ii.  1.  4. — 6.  8.  11. J 
John  vii.  42. 

§  7.    That  a  prophet,  in  the   .tpirlt  and  power  of  Ellas,  or 

Kl'jali,  should  be  the  Messiah^s  forerunner  and  prepare  hit 

wuij. 

Phophf.ct. — Malachi  iii.  1.  and  iv.  5. ;  Isa.  xl.  3. ;  Luke  i.  17. 
Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way 
before  me. 

Fr  LFiLMKNT. — Matt.  iii.  1.  In  those  days  came  John  the  Bap- 
tist preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Juda;a,  saying.  Repent  ye,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. — Matt.  xi.  14.;  Luke  vii.  27,  28. 
This  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  xome. 

§  8.   That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet. 

Prophecy. — Deut.  xvii.  15, 18,  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet 
from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee. 

FiriFiLMKXT. — John  iv.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir, 
I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  Prophet. — John  ix.  17.  He  is  a  Pro- 
phet. — Matt.  xxi.  46.  They  took  him  for  a  Prophet. — Mark  vi. 
15.  It  is  a  Prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  Prophets. — Luke  vii.  16. 
A  great  Prophet  is  risen  up  among  us. — John  vi.  14,  This  i^ 
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of  a  truth  that  Prophet,  which  should  come  into  the  world. — 
John  vii.  40,  Of  a  truth  this  is  tlte  Prophet. — Luke  xxiv.  19. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whicli  was  a  Prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and 
word  before  God  and  all  the  people. — Matt.  xxi.  11.  This  is 
Jesus  the  Prophet,  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

§  9.   Thai  the  Messiah  ihould  begin  to  publish  the  Gospel  in 
Gulike 

Prophecy. — Isa.  ix.  1,  2.  In  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  peo- 
ple that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 

FcLFiLMT.xT.. — Matt.  iv.  12.  17.  Now  when  Jesus  heard 
that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee,  From 
that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

§  10.   TImI  the  Messiah  shall  confirm  his  doctrine   by  great 
miracles. 

PnopHECT. — Isa.  XXXV.  5,  6.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped: 
then  shall  the  lame  man  Ifap  a3  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  sing. — Isa.  xliii.  7.  To  open  the  blind  eyes. — Isa.  xxxii.  3. 
The  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim  ;  and  the  ears  of  them 
that  hear,  shall  hearken. — Isa.  xxix.  18.  The  deaf  shall  hear 
the  words  of  the  book;  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out 
of  obscurity  and  darkness. 

FctFiLMKNT. —  Matt.  xi.  4,  5.  Jesus...  said,  "Go,  and  show 
John  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  ivallc:  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raided  up. — Luke  viii.  21.  In  the 
same  hour,  he  cured  many  of  thi'ir  iniirmities  and  plagues,  and 
of  evil  spirits;  and  unto  many  that  were  blind,  he  gave  sight. — 
Matt.  iv.  23,  21.  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee . . .  healing  all  manner 
of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people.... 
'J'hey  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with 
divers  diseases  and  tor.monts,  and  those  which  were  possessed 
with  devils,  and  those  which  ware  lunatic,  and  those  which  had 
the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them. — Matt.  xv.  30,  31.  And  great 
multitudes  came  nnlo  him,  having  with  them  those  that  were 
lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others ;  and  cast  them 
down  at  Jesus's  feet,  and  he  healed  them.  Insomuch  that  the 
multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak,  the 
maimed  to  be  whole  and  the  iame  to  tvalk,  and  the  blind  to 
see. — .\cts  ii.  22.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs;  which  God  did 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  j'e  know. 

As  it  would  swell  this  article  of  the  Appendix  to  an  undue 
length,  were  we  to  state  at  length  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
related  by  the  evangelists,  we  annex  (in  further  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  them)  the  following 
catalogue  of  them,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Ve- 
racity of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  2S3 — 286.: — 

1.  Water  turned  into  Wine Johnii. 

2.  Nobleman's  Son  of  Capernaum  healed John  iv. 

3.  Passing  unseen  through  the  Multitude Luke  iv. 

4.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes Luke  v. 

!Mark  i 
Luke  IV. 
f  Malt.  viii. 

6.  Peter's  Wife's  Mother  cured <  Mark  i. 

C  Luke  iv. 
C  Matt.  viii. 

7.  Midliludes\\(ia\ed <  Mark  i. 

(  Luke  iv. 

8.  Also  throughout  GalUee  1  Marki^' 

C  Matt.  viii. 

9.  A  Leper  healed <  Mark  i. 

(  Luke  v. 
C  Matt.  ix. 

10.  The  Paralytic  letdown  in  bed <  Mark  ii. 

(  Luke  V. 

11.  The  impotent  Man,  at  Bethcsda John  v. 

C  Matt.  xii. 

12.  The  withered  Hand,  on  the  Sabbath ^  Mark  iii. 

(  Luke  vi. 

13.  Manyhealed ^  ^•''"'  .'^l'- 

^  \  Mark  n«. 

14.  Many,  and  some  by  mere  touch Luke  vi. 

15.  Centurion's  Servant <  Matt.  viii. 

(  Luke  vn. 

16.  The  Widow's  Son  raised,  at  Nain Luke  vii. 

17.  Various  Miracles  appealed  to j  T  \-'  "-"■ 

18.  Manyhealed Matt.ix. 


(  Malt.  ix. 

19.  A  Demoniac )  jvjark  iii. 

(  Luke  xi. 
t  Matt.  viii. 

20.  The  Tempest  stilled -^  Mark  iv. 

(  Luke  viii. 
C  Matt.  viii. 

21.  The  Legion  of  Devils  cast  out ' <  Mark  v 

(  Luke  viii 
(  Matt  ix 

22.  The  Woman  who  touched  his  Garment  <  Mark  v 

(  Luke  viii 
C  i">Iatt.  ix. 

23.  The  Daughter  of  Jairus  raised ■?  Alark  v. 

(  Luke  viii. 

24.  Two  blind  Men Matt.ix. 

23  A  dumb  Demoniac Matt.  ix. 

C  Matt.  X. 

26.  Power  given  to  the  Apostles  to  heal <  Mark  vi. 

(  Luke  ix. 

27.  Many  Sick  healed j  JJj'"^  ^^^^ 

{Matt,  xiv 
LukeS" 
John  vi. 
(  Matt,  xi^ 

29.  He  walks  on  the  Sea <  Mark  vi. 

(  John  vi. 

30.  Ship  immediately  at  its  Destination John  vi. 

31.  As  many  as  touched  healed )  Mark  vi 

32.  Daughter  of  Syrophoenician  Woman |  ^\^".^  ^X' 

33.  Deaf  and  dumb  Man Mark  vii. 

34.  Multitudes  healed Matt.  xv. 

35.  Four  Thousand  fed J  Ma?k  vTii. 

36.  A  blind  Man  cured Mark  viii. 

C  Matt.  xvii. 

37.  The  great  Miracle  of  the  Transfiguration <  Mark  ix. 

(  Luke  ix. 
C  Matt.  xvii. 

33.  A  deaf  and  dumb  Demoniac <  Mark  ix. 

(  Luke  ix. 

39.  A  fish  brings  the  tribute  Money Matt  xvii. 

40.  The  Man  blind  from  his  Birth John  ix. 

41.  The  infirm  Woman  restored Lnke  xiii. 

42.  The  Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath Luke  xiv. 

43.  Ten  Lepers  cleansed Luke  xvii. 

44.  Lazarus  raised  from  the  Dead John  xi. 

C  Matt  XX. 

45.  Blind  Bartimeus  cured  ^ ^  Mark  x. 

([  Luke  xviiL 

46.  Many  blind  and  lame Matt  xxi. 

47.  The  barren  Fig-tree  destroyed : j  ^,J^[.|:  j^^"'" 

fMalt.  xxvi. 

48.  The  Ear  of  Malchus  restored -|  ^^^^^  ^^y> 

(^John  xviii. 

49.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  after  his  Resur- 

rection       John  xxi. 

§  11.  In  what  manner  the  Jtfessiah  was  to  make  his  public 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

PnopHECT. — Zech.  ix.  9.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem, behold,  thy  King  comcth  unto  thee ;  he  is  just,  and 
having  salvation  ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

FuLFiLiMEKT. — Matt.  xxi.  7 — 10.  The  disciples — brought  the 
ass  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  set  him  (Je- 
sus) thereon  (that  is,  upon  the  clothes).  And  great  multitudes 
spread  their  garments,  &c.  &c. — Matt.  xxi.  4,  5.  ..Hll  this  tvas 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  "Behold,  thy  king  com- 
eth,"  «Stc.  &c. 

§19,   That  the  Messiah  should  be  poor  and  despised,  and  be 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
(at  that  time  the  ordinary  price  of  the  vilest  slave)  ;   with 
which  the  patterns  field  should  be  purchased. 
Prophecy. — Isa.  liii.  3.   There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  him.     He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces 
from   him :    he   was  despised,    and    we    esteemed    him    not. — 
Ps.  xli.  9 .  and  Ps.  Iv.  12 — 14.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  in 

1  St.  Matthew  says  two  demoniacs,  the  others  mention  only  one.  Pro- 
bably one  was  more  remarkable  than  the  otlier. 

»  St.  Matthew  says  two  blind  men.  Of  whom,  doubtless,  Bartimeus  was 
the  most  remarkable. 
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whom  I  trusted,  who  did  cat  of  my  brpad,  hath  lift  up  his  heel 
nctainst  me. — Zcch.  xi.  12.  So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty 
pieces  of  silvL-y. — Zech.  xi.  13.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Cast  it  unti>  the  p:)ltcr :  a  gootily  price  tliat  I  was  pri/x-d  at 
of  them!  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them 
to  the  potter  in  tiie  house  of  the  Lord. 

Fulfilment. — Luke  ix.  .OM.  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head. — 2  Cor.  viii.  9.  For  your  sakes  he  became  poor. — 
John  xi.  35.  Ji.si  s  Wki-t. —  Luke  xxii.  3,  4,  Then  Satan 
entered  into  Judas,  being  one  of  the  twelve,  and  he  went  his 
way  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  how  he  might  betray 
him  unto  them. — Matt.  xxvi.  14.  And  Judas  went  unto  the 
cliief  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I 
will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for 
thirltj  jiiecen  of  silver.— Mail,  xxvii.  3 — 8.  Then  Judas,  who 
liad  betrayed  him,  brouglit  aj;ain  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  say- 
ing, I  havo  sinned  in  that  I  have  bi'trayed  innocent  blood ;  and 
he  cast  down  the  pii'ces  of  silver  in  the  tem|ile,  and  departed, 
and  went  and  hanged  himself.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver,  and  they  said.  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the  treasury, 
becau.se  it  is  the  price  of  blood,  and  they  took  counsel,  and 
bought  with  them  the  potter's  field,  to  bury  strangers  in. 

§  13.   Tkat  the  Mets'ah  should  suffer  pain  and  death  for  the 
siris  (f  the  IVurld. 

PiiopiiFCT. — Psal.  xxii.  16,  17.  For  dogs  (that  is  the  [feath- 
ens,  whom  the  Jews  called  dogs,)  have  compassed  me ;  t!ie  as- 
sembly of  the  wicked  have  inclosed  me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones;  they  look  and  stare  upon  me. — 
Isa.  I.  6.  I  gave  my  huch  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to 
them  that  plucked  olf  the  hair.  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame 
and  spitting. — Isa.  liii.  5.  8.  He  was  wounded  for  o\ir  trans- ^ 
grpssions  :  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  by  «liis  stripes  we 
arc  healed.  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken. — Isa.  liii.  12.  And 
he  />are  the  sin  of  nianif. 

FuLFiLMKXT — John  xix.  I,  2.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus,  and 
scoiirs!'eil  him.  And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, — 
and  they  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. — Matt,  xxvii. 
30.;  Mark  xv.  19.  And  they  did  s/<j7  upon  him, — and  smote 
him  on  the  head. — Mark  xv.  2.5.  And  they  crucified  him. — 
1  Pet.  ii.  23,  24,  Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again; 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  Who  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree  (the  cross). 

§  11.  T'uU  the  Messiah  should  be  cruelly  mocked  and  derided, 

PnopHF.cv  . — Psal.  xxii.  12,  13.  7,  8.  Many  bulls  have  com- 
passed me ;  strong  bulls  of  Bashan — (that  is,  the  wicked  and 
furious  Jews,  who  like  the  beasts  fattened  on  the  fertile  plains 
of  Bushan  "  waxed  fat  and  kicked  ; — became  proud  and  rebel- 
lious)— have  besot  mc  roiuid.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mouths  as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.  All  they  that  see  me, 
laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they  sljoot  out  the  lip.  saying,  He  trusted  in 
God  that  he  -would  deliver  him ;  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he 
delighted  in  him. 

Fl'lfit.mf.\t.— Matt,  xxvii.  39.  41,  42.;  Mark  xv^  31,  32.  ; 
Jiuke  xxiii.  3.5,  36.  And  they  itat  passed  by.  reviled  him,  wag- 
ging their  heads.  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers 
also  with  them,  derided,  and  mocking,  said  among  themselves, 
with  the  scribes  and  elders,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save  ;  if  he  be  the  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God,  let  him  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  save  himself,  that  we  may  see,  and  we 
will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  dr-liver  him  now 
if  he  will  have  him."  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him, — 
saying,  "  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself." 

§  15.  That  linegar  and  gall  should  he  rff,ved  to  the  Missiah 
upon  the  cross :  and  that  his  garments  should  be  divid^df  and 
lots  ca\t  far  his  vesture', 

PiioPHF.CT. — Psal.  Ixix.  21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my 
meal,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. — Psal. 
xxii.  18.  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots 
upon  my  vesture. 

FiLFiL^iKNT. — John  xix.  29.;  Matt  xxvii.  48.;  Mark  xv.  36. 
And  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop, 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth. — John  xix.  23,  24.  And  the  soldiers 
when  they  had  crucil'ied  Jesus,  took  his  garments  and  made  four 
parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part;  and  also  his  coat;  now  the  coat 
was  without  seam.  They  said  therefore,  '•  Let  us  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be." 


§16.   That  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah  should  be  broken,  but 
tliat  his  side  should  be  pierced, 

PnopiiECT. — Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones;  not 
one.  of  them  is  broken. — Zech.  xii.  10.  And  they  shall  look 
upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced. 

Fulfilment. — John  xix.  32—34.  Then  came  the  soldiers 
and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first  and  of  the  other  which  was  cruci- 
fied witii  him  :  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he 
was  dead  already,  they  bratce  sot  his  le^s.  But  one  of  the 
soldiers,  with  a  spear,  pierced  Ids  side,  and  forthwith  there  cama 
out  blood  and  water. 

§  17.    That  the.  Messiah  should  die  with  malefactors,  but  be 
buried  honourably, 

PnoriiF.cT. — Isa.  liii.  9.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  th« 
wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death. 

Fulfilment. — Matt,  xxvii.  38.  .57 — 60.  Then  were  there 
two  thieves  crucified  with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  o( 
Arimathea,  named  Joseph,  and  begged  the  body  of  Josus ;  and 
he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  laid  it  in  liis  own  new 
tomb. 

§  18.   That  the  Messiah  sliould  rise  from  tlie  dead,  and  ascend 
into  heaven, 

PnopiiECT. — Psal.  xvi.  9,  10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope, 
for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (the  separate  state  of 
departed  spirits),  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  cor- 
ruption.— Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin, — he  shall  prolong  his  days. — Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  Thou 
hast  ascended  up  on  high  ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive  ;  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them. 

Fulfilment. — Acts  ii.  31.  (David)  spake  before  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell  (Hades,  or  tHe 
separate  state)  ;  neither  did  his  fiosh  see  corruption.  See  also 
Acts  xiii.  3.5. — Matt,  xxviii.  5,  6.  The  angels  said  unto  the 
women,  "  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said."  See  Luke 
xxiv.  5,  6. — 1  Cor.  xv.  4.  He  rose  again  the  third  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures. — Acts  i.  3.  He  showed  himself  alive, 
after  his  passion,  by  many  uifallible  proofs. — Mark  xvi.  19.; 
Luke  xxiv.  51.;  Acts  i.  9.  So,  then,  aller  the  Lord  had  spoken 
to  them,  while  he  was  blessing  them,  and  while  they  beheld,  he 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Compare  also  1  Pet.  iii.  22. ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.;  Heb.  vi.  20. 

§  19.    That  the  Messiah  should  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  lite 
Coiiiforler, 

PnopiiECT. — Joel.  ii.  28.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophecy. 

Fulfilment. — See  all  these  promises  and  predictions  fulfilled 
in  Acts  ii.  1 — 4.;  iv.  31.;  viii.  17.;  x.  44. ;  xi.  15. 


SECTION   IL 


PREDICTIONS    REL.\TIVE    TO    THE    OFFICES    OF  THE    MESSIAH. 

§  1.  That  the  Messiah  teas  to  be  a  Prophet  and  Legislator 
LIKE  UNTO  Moses,  but  superior  to  him,  who  should  change 
the  law  of  Moses  into  a  new  and  metre  perfect  law,  common 
both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  which  should  last  for  ever. 

PnopiiECT. — Deut,  xviii.  18,  19.  I  will  rise  them  up  a 
Prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put 
my  words  into  his  mouth. . . .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak 
in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  See  also  Deut  xviiL  15. ; 
Acts'iii.  22.  and  vii.  37. 

Fulfilment. — That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet,  gene- 
rally, see  §  8.  p.  451.  stipva  ;  and  how  closely  Jesus  Christ  re- 
sembled Moses,  to  whom  he  was  also  infinitely  superior  in  many 
respects,  will  appear  from  the  following  particulars : — 

(i.)  As  to  the  dignily  nf  his  person. — Heb.  iii.  5,  6.  Moses  verily 
was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his 
own  house,  whose  house  are  we.  Other  prophets  had  revelations  in 
dreams  and  visions,  but  Moses  talked  with  God  face  to  face.  Christ 
spake  that  which  he  had  seen  with  the  Father. 

(ii.)  As  to  hif  legislative  office. — Moses  was  a  Legislator,  and  the 
Mediator  of  a  cov-enant  between  God  and  Man.    Christ  was  the 
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Mediator  of  a  better  covenant  than  that  which  was  established  by 
the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goais.  The  one  was  mortal  ;  ihe  other 
divine.  Other  prophets  were  only  interpreters  and  enforcers  of  the 
law,  and,  in  this  respect,  were  greatly  inferior  to  Moses.  This  is,  of 
itself,  a  sufficient  proof,  that  a  succession  of  prophets  could  not  be 
solely  alluded  to.  The  person  who  was  to  be  raised  np,  could  not  be 
like  Moses,  in  a  strict  sense,  unless  he  were  a  legislator — he  must 
give  a  law  to  mankind,  and,  consequently,  a  more  exci-Uent  law  ; 
for  if  the  first  had  been  perfect,  as  the  author  of  (he  Kpistle  to  ihe 
Hebrews  argues,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  a  second.  Christ 
was  this  legislator,  who  gave  a  law  more  perfect  in  its  nature,  more 
extensive  in  its  application,  and  more  glorious  in  its  promises  and 
rewards. — Heb.  vii.  18, 1'J.  Tiiere  is  a  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ment going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof;  for 
the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  (i.  e. 
of  a  new  law)  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh  to  God 

The  Law  of  Moses  belonged  to  one  nation  only ;  but  the  Gospel, 
which  is  the  Law  of  Christ,  is  designed /or  all  valions.  The  Messiah 
was  to  enact  a  new  Law;  Isa.  ii.  3.  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  Ihe 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  This  new  law  or 
covenant  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations  ;  see  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  and  li.  4,  5. ; 
and  was  to  endure  for  ever;  see  Isa.  lix.  21. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34. ;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  27.  xxxvii.  26.;  Isa.  Iv.  3.  Ixi.  8.;  Jer.  xxxii.  40.;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
25.;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.;  Isa.  xlii.  6.  Ixii.  2.;  compared  with  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,20.  Moses  instituted  the  passover,  when  a  lamb  was  sacrificed, 
none  of  whose  bones  were  to  be  broken,  and  whose  blood  protected 
the  people  from  destruction — Christ  was  himself  that  paschal  lamb. 
Moses  had  a  very  wicked  and  perverse  generation  committed  to  his 
care;  and  to  enable  him  to  rule  ihem,  miraculous  powers  were  given 
to  liim,  and  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  people  obe- 
dient to  God,  and  to  save  them  from  ruin  ;  but  in  vain  :  in  the  space 
of  forty  years  they  all  fell  in  the  wilderness  except  two. — Christ  also 
was  given  to  a  generation  not  less  wicked  and  perverse;  his  instruc- 
tions and  his  miracles  were  lost  upon  them ;  and  in  about  the  same 
space  of  time,  after  they  had  rejected  him,  they  were  destroyed. 

(iii.)  As  to  his  prophetic  office  and  character. — Moses  foretold  the 
calamities  that  would  befal  his  nation  for  their  disobedience. — Christ 
predicted  the  same  events,  fixed  the  precise  time,  and  enlarged  upon 
tlie  previous  and  subsequent  circumstances. 

Moses  chose  and  appointed  seventy  elders  to  preside  over  the  peo- 
ple— Christ  chose  the  same  number  of  disciples.  Moses  sent  twelve 
men  to  spy  out  the  land  which  was  to  be  conquered — Christ  sent  his 
twelve  apostles  into  the  world,  to  subdue  it  by  a  more  glorious  and 
miraculous  conquest. 

(iv.)  As  to  the  benefits  corferrcd. — Moses  delivered  the  Israelites 
from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt ;  he  contended  with  the  magiciar's, 
and  had  the  advantage  over  them  so  mnnifestlv,  that  they  could  no 
longer  withstand  him,  but  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
power  by  wliich  he  was  assisted.  Moses  conducted  the  Israelites 
through  the  desert,  assuring  them  that,  if  they  would  be  obedient, 
they  should  enter  into  the  happy  land  of  promise,  which  the  wiser 
Jews  usually  understood  to  he  a  type  of  the  eternal  and  celestial 
kingdom,  to  which  the  Messiah  was  to  open  an  entrance.  And  Moses 
interceded  with  the  Almighty  for  that  rebellious  people,  and  stopped 
the  wrath  of  God,  by  lifting  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 
The  people  could  not  enter  into  the  land  of  promise  till  Moses  was 
dead — by  the  death  of  Christ  "  Ihe  kingd  im  of  heaven  was  opened 
to  believers." — But  Jn.'si's  has  delivered  us  from  the  far  worse  tyranny 
of  Satin  and  sin,  and  lie  saves  alt,  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  un- 
feignedly  repent,  /rom  Ihe  guilt,  the  power,  and  the  putiishment  of 
their  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21.) — Jt'sus  Christ  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  received 
their  acknowledgments  both  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  the 
importance  of  his  mission.  He  was  lifted  up  on  the  cress,  and  was 
the  atonement  for  the  whole  world.  He  has  also  bro'ight  life  and 
immortality  to  light ;  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers. As  our  forerutmer,  he  hath  entered  intojieaven,  that  where 
he  is,  there  his  followers  miy  be  also  (Heb.  vi.  20.  ix.  2t. ;  John  xiv. 
2,  3.):  and  as  an  Advucaie  he  ei>er  livcth  to  make  intercession  for  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  him.  (1  John  ii.  1. ;  Heb.  vii.  25.) 

Moses  wrought  a  great  variety  of  miracles,  and  in  this  particular 
the  parallel  is  remarkable  ;  sinee  beside  Christ  there  arose  not  a  pro- 
phet in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  vihom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  fare,  in  oil 
the  signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  seril  him  to  do.  (Dent,  xxxiv.) 
Moses  was  not  only  a  lawsfiver,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker  of  miracles, 
but  a  king  and  a  priest:.  He  is  called  king  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5),  and  he 
had,  indeed,  though  not  the  pomp,  and  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre,  yet 
the  authority  of  a  king,  and  was  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and  the 
office  of  priest  he  often  exercised.  In  ail  these  offices  the  resemblance 
between  Moses  and  Christ  was  striking  and  exact. 

Moses  fed  the  people  miraculously  in  the  wilderness — Christ  with 
bread  and  with  doctrine ;  and  the  manna  which  descended  from 
heaven,  and  the  loaves  which  Christ  multiplied,  were  proper  images 
of  the  spiritual  food  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  bestowed  upon 
his  disciples. 

Moses  expressly  declares,  "That  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whcso- 
ever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  the  prophet  shall  speak 
in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  The  Jews  rejected  Christ,  and 
God  rejected  them.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
there  is  no  instance  recorded,  where,  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to 
the  warnings  or  advice  of  anv  prophet,  such  terrible  calamities  en- 
sued, as  those  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  empire,  the  destruction  of  so  many  Jews  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion  of  the  surviving  people,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  day — calamities  beyond 
measure  and  beyond  example — fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses. 


(v.)  As  to  the  circumstances  of  hi^  death. — Moses  died  in  one  sense 
for  the  ini(|uities  of  his  pcojile  :  it  was  their  rebellion,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  it,  which  drew  down  the  displeasure  of  God  upon  iheni 
and  upon  him  r  "The  Lord,"  said  Moses  to  them,  "« as  angry  wiih 
me  for  your  sakcs,  saying.  Thou  shall  not  go  in  thither,  but  ihou  shalt 
die."  (Dout.  i.  37.)  Moses,  therefore,  went  up,  in  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  top  of  Mount  JNcbo,  and  there  he  died,  when  he  was  in 
perfect  vigour,  "  when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated." — Christ  sufltrod  f()r  the  sins  of  men,  and  was  led  up,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  to  Calvary,  where  lie  died  in  the  flowcrof  hiS 
age,  and  when  he  was  in  his  full  natural  strength.  Meiiher  Moses 
nor  Christ,  as  far  as  we  may  collect  from  sacred  history,  were  ever 
sick,  or  felt  any  bodily  decay  or  infirmity  which  would  have  rendered 
them  unfit  for  the  toils  they  underwent.  Their  suiTerings  were  of 
another  kind.  ^ 

As  Moses,  a  little  before  his  death,  promised  the  people  that  God        1 
would  raise  ihem  up  a  PrO('het  like  unto  him— so  Christ,  taking  leave        J 
of  his  afilicted  disciples,  told  them,  /  trill  not  leave  you  coinforltess :  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  CumforttT.     (John 
xiv.  18.  16.) 

"  Is  this  similitude  and  correspondence,  in  so  many  particu- 
lars, the  effect  of  mere  chance?"  says  Dr.  Jortiii,  to  whom  we 
are  principally  indebted  for  the  preceding  circumstances  of  re- 
semblance between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Great  Profdiet  and 
Legislator  of  the  Jews : — "  Let  us  search  all  the  records  of  uni- 
versal history,  and  sec  if  we  can  find  a  man  wlio  was  so  like  to 
Moses  as  Chri.st  Vi'as.  If  we  cannot  find  sucli  a  one,  then  we 
have  found  him  of  whom  Mo.scs  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
write,  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Sox  of  God."i 

§  2.   The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Tracker,  who  was  to  instruct  and 
enlighten  men. 

n.)  Messiah  ivas  to  be  a  Teacher. 

PROPHKcr. — Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to preac/i 
good  tidings  ynto  the  meek. — I.^a.  liv.  13.  All  thy  people  shall 
be  taught  of  the  Lord. — Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.  I  will  open  my  mouth 
in  a  parable. 

FuLFit.MKNT. — Mark  i.  14.  Jesus  came  ....  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God. — Luke  viii.  1.  He  went  throughout  every  city 
and  village,  preaching,  and  showing  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. — Mark  vi.  0.  He  went  round  about  all  the 
villages  teaching. — Luke  iv.  15.  44.  He  taiight  in  their  syna- 
gogues;  and  he  preached  in  the  .synagogues  of  Galilee.  See 
also  Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  35.;  Mark  i.  38",  39.— Matt.  xi.  The  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preaclied  unto  them. — Jrlatt.  xiii.  34.  All  these 
things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without 
a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in 
parables. — Mark.  iv.  3,'?.  With  many  such  parables  spake  he 
the  word  unto  them.  The  following  lisd  of  parables  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  prophetic  character  of  the  Messiah  as  a  teacher: 
it  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Narc's  Veracity  of  the 
Evangelists  demonstrated,  pp.  287 — 289.: — 

1.  Of  the  Blind  leading  the  Blind  Luke  vi. 

2.  Of  the  House  built  on  a  Rock \  ?''^,"-  ^  !'• 

(  Luke  VI. 

3.  Of  the  two  Debtors Luke  vii. 

4.  Of  the  relapsing  Demoniac \  ?''^,"-  "M" 

'      °  I  Luke  XI. 

5.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  his  vain  Hopes Luke  xii. 

6.  Of  the  Lord  returning  from  a  Weddiiig Lulce  xii. 

7.  Of  the  barren  Fig-tree Luke  xiii 

C  Matt.  xiii. 

8.  Of  the  Sower <  Mark  iv. 

(  Luke  viii 

9.  Of  the  Tares  ..•••• Matt.  xiii. 

10.  Of  the  Seed  sown Mark  iv. 

11.  Of  the  Mustard  Seed ^  Matt.  xiii. 

X  Mark  iv. 

12.  Of  the  Leaven Matt,  xiii 

13.  Of  the  hid  Treasure Ibid. 

14.  Of  the  Merchant  seeking  Pearls Ibid. 

15.  Of  the  Net  cast  into  the  Sea Ibid. 

16.  Of  the  good  Householder Matt.  xiii.  j 

C  Matt.  ix. 

17.  Of  the  new  Cloth  and  old  Garment <  Mark  ii.  I 

C  Luke  V.  I 

C  Matt.  ix.  1 

18.  Of  the  new  Wine  and  old  Bottles <  Mark  ii. 

(  Luke  V. 

19.  Of  the  Plant  not  planted  by  God Matt.  xv. 

20.  Of  the  lost  Sheep SMatt.xviii. 

^  (  Luke  XV. 

21.  Of  the  unmerciful  Servant Matt,  xviii. 

»  .Tortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  135—150.  second 
edition.  See  also  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  pp. 
90—101.  London,  1793,  ninth  edition. 


Ch  I.  Sect.  II. 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 
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22.  Of  the  Slicplicrd  and  the  Sheep 

2'i.  Of  ihe  podd  Siimaritan 

24.  Of  the  Guest  choosing  the  highest  Seat  ..  . 

25.  Of  the  great  Siijiper 

2fi.  Of  the  biiildirig  (if  a  Tower 

27.  "f)f  the  King  preparing  for  War 

28.  Of  the. S. It 

2'J.  Of  iho  I'loce  of  Silver  lost 

30.  or  Ihn  Prodg.l  Son 

31.  Of  the  unjust  Steward 

32.  Of  the  rii-h  Man  and  Lazarus 

33.  Of  the  Master  cominandiiig  his  Servant . . . 
31.  Of  ihe  U'jusl  Judge  and  Widow 

35.  Of  the  Ph.TK.^ee  and  Puhlicnn 

36.  Of  ihe  Labourers  hired  at  diHi-rcnt  Hours. 

37.  Of  the  Ten  Poimds  and  Ten  Servants 

3S.  Of  the  professing  and  repenting  Son 


39.  Of  the  wicked  Ilusbandtnan . 


40.  Of  the  Guests  bidden  and  the  Wedding  Garment. 

41.  Of  the  Fig-tree  putting  forth  Leaves 

i%  Of  the  Thief  in  the  Night 

43.  Of  iho  Man  taking  a  long  Journey 

4  I.  Of  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  Servant 

45.  Of  the  Ten  Virgins 

4(1.  Of  the  Talents 


Perhapt  also  (he  fullouing  may  he  added ^ — 


47.  Children  in  the  Market  Place. 


48.  Tho  strong  Man  keeping  his  Ilonso . 


(ii.)  Mcss'ah  teas  fo  instruct  and  eiili'g/iten  nun. 

PnopiiKCT. — Isaiah  ix.  2.  The  people  that  walked  in  dark- 
ness had  seen  a  great  Hs^ht ;  t'ley  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
shallow  of  deatli,  upon  fhein  hath  the  li^ht  shined. 

Fl'lfilmk.nt. — John  xii.  4G.  I  am  come  a  li^ht  into  the 
world,  that  whossocver  hclioveth  on  mc  shonkl  not  abide  in 
darkness.  (See  also  John  viii.  12.  ix.  5.) — Luke  ii.  32.  A 
lijy/it  to  lighten  the  Gentiles. — Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  thcni  from  darkness  to  lit^/it,  and  from  tho 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. — E{)h.  v.  8.  Ve  were  sometimes 
darkness,  hut  now  j'c  arc  lirf/it  in  the  Lord  ;  walk  as  children  of 
licjht. — Arts  iii.  20,  God  havinp;  rai.sed  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent 
him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his 
iniquilios. 

§  3.  JIl  was  fn  he  the  Messiah,  Christ,  or  Anointed  of  God. 

PiioPHF.rT. — Isaiah  Ixi.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  nnninted  mc  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek. — Dan.  xi.  24.  2.5.  To  anoint  the  most 
holy, — the  ^L'sninli  the  Prince. — Psal.  cxxxii.  17,  I  have  or- 
-lained  a  lamp  for  mine  .Inointpd.  See  also  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20. 
.51. — Psal.  ii.  2.  The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  .Inointeil  or  J\fr-.i^iah. 

Fr i.Fii.vr.NT.— John  iv.  2.'5.  42.  I  know  that  the  J^ft-ssiah 
cftmeth,  which  is  called  the  Christ.  This  is  indeed  the  Christ. — 
vi.  69.     We  believe  and  arc  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the 

Son  of  the  living  God.     See  also  John  xi.  27.;  Matt.  xvi.  16 

Matt.  XX  vi.  BD,  01.  The  high  priest  said,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the 
living  God,  hat  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Clirist  the 
Son  of  God;"  Je.<us  saith  unto  him.  "Thou  hast  said.''  See 
also  Mark  xiv.  61. — Acts  xviii.  28.  He  mightily  convinced  the 
Jews,  and  that  public'y,  showing  by  the  JScri))tures  that  Jesus 
was  the  Chriat.  S^e  also  Acts  ix.  22.  and  xvii.  3. — .\cts  ii.  30. 
Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus  wliom  ye  have  crucified  both  liord  and  Christ — 
Pliil,  ii.  11.  That  ever}-  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
i-  Lord. 

§   1.   77te  Messiah  was  fo  be  a  Priest, 

Propuf.ct. — Psal.  ex.  t.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Molchizedek  (cile^l  in  Heb,  v.  6.  vii.  21.). — Zech.  vi.  13. 
lie  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne. 

Fri.FitMF.XT. — Heb.  iv.  14.  We  have  a  great  hiv^h  priest 
that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  (See 
iilso  viii.  1.) — Heb.  iii.  1.  x.  21.  Consider  the  apostle  and  hi^h 
f'-iest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus. — Heb.  ii.  17.  That  he 
Plight  be  a  merciful  and  failhfid  hiffh  priest  in  things  pertaining 
to  God,  to  make   reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. — 

Vol.  L  3  0 


Heb.  vii.  21.  Thi.s  man  because  he  continueth  forever  hath  an 
unchangeable  priesthood. 

§  5,  y/te  Messiah  was,  by  tfie  offering  of  himself  as  a  sacrifice- 
for  sin,  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  to  luake  rccjjncilialion  fot 
ini(jHily,  to  make  men  holy,  and  to  destroy  the  jiower  of  the 
devil, 

Puoi'HKcy. — Isa.  liii.  6.  10,  II,  12.  The  Lonl  hath  laid  on  hint 
the  iuifjuitii  "f  ns  alt.  Thou  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin.  He  shall  bear  their  iriir/uitifs.  He  bare  the  */;/  of  many. — 
Uan.  ix.  24.  To  finish  the  truuf^grcssion,  to  make  an  rnd  of  sins, 
and  to  make  reconeitiation  for  iniquilii,  and  to  brirtg  in  an 
cvrrlasting  righteousness. — Gen.  iii.  15.  It  (the  seed  of  woman, 
the  pronii.sed  Messiah)  shall  bruise  thy  (Satan's)  head. 

Fii.FiLMKNT. — Eph.  V.  2.  Christ  hath  given  himself  yor  «», 
an  nfferincf,  and  a  sucrifrr  to  God.  (Sec  also  2  (,'or.  v,  21, 
Kom.  viii.  3.) — 1  John  ii.  2.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins'. 
— Heb.  ix.  14.  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offrrea 
/(/»«*<'//' without  spot,  to  God. —  1  Pet.  i.  19.  lifdcemt-d — with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  taml>  without  blemish. —  ■ 
1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust. — Heb.  x.  12.  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sa- 
crifice for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God, — 
Heb.  ix.  12.  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  l;ut  by 
his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place. — Heb.  vii.  27. 
Who  iiecdcth  not  daily,  as  those  high  pricBts,  to  ofler  up  sacrifice 
first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  peoj)le's;  for  this  he  did 
once  when  he  offered  up  himself.  Heb.  ix.  25,  26.  Nor  yet  that 
he  should  offer  himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into 
the  holy  place  every  year  with  the  blood  of  others.  But  now, 
once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  nf  himself. — Jolm  i.  29.  The  lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  avay  the  sin  of  the  world. — Acts  v.  31,  To  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgivenesn  of  sins. —  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 
f^hrist  died/or  6;(r  sins  according  to  the  Sri[)tures. — 1  John  i.  7. 
The  blood  of  .lesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin, — 
Kom.  v.  10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  hia 
Son. — 2  Cor.  v.  18.  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesuij 
(Jhrist. — Col.  i.  20.  By  him  (Christ)  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
himself. — Heb.  v.  8,  9.  He  became  the  author  of  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  him. — 2  Cor.  v.  15.  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  them.  (See  also  Kom,  vi.  10 — 12.  1  Thess. 
V.  10.) — 1  Pet.  ii.  21.  W'ho  his  own  self  bare  our  sitis  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  ive,  being  dead  to  sin,  stiould  live  unto 
riffhteonsness. — Tit.  ii.  14.  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  its  from  nil  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  loorhs. —  I  Cor.  vi.  20.  Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in 
your  spirit  -.vhich  are  God's. — 1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2.  As  Christ  has 
sniTerod  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same 
mind ;  for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin, 
that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh,  to 
the  lasts  of  men,  but  to  the  ivill  of  God, 

§  C.   The  Messiah  was  to  he  a  Sav'our. 

Prophkct. — Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion, 
and  to  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob. — Ixii.  1 1.  Say 
ye  to  tlie  daughter  of  Zion    "  Behold  thy  salvation  comelh." 

Fi'LFiLMENT. — 1  Jolin  iv.  14.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. — Luke  ii.  11.  Unto  you  is  bom  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  (See  also  Matt.  i.  21. 
Acta  xiii,  23.) — John  iv.  42.  We  have  heard  him  our.selves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  ("hrist,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. — 
Acts  V.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  I*  a 
prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Lrael  and  for- 
giveness of  sins. — 2  Pet.  ii.  20.  Have  escaped  the  pollutions 
of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Sariour 
Jesus  Christ.  (See  also  2  Pet.  iii.  18.) — Tit.  iii.  C.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour. — 2  Pet.  i.  1.  Through  the  righteousness  of  our  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — Phil.  iii.  20.  From  whence  (hea- 
ven) we  also   look  for  the   Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 

Tit.  ii.   13.  Looking  for the  appearing  of  our  great  God 

and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

§  7.   The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Mediator, 
PnoPHF.CT. — Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand. — Dan.  ix.   17.   19.     O  our  God,  cause 
thy  face  to  shine   upon  thy  sanctuary  that  is  desolate  for  the 
Lord's   sake.     Defer  not  for  thine  own   sake,    O   my  God.- 
Isa.  viii.  14.  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary. 
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PREDICTIONS  BY  JESUS  CHRIST. 


[App.  No.  VI. 


FuLFiLMKNT. — John  xiv.  6.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "I  am  the 
way,  and  tlie  truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  comelh  unto  the 
Father  bat  by  nie." — 1  Tim.  ii.  5.  There  is  one  God,  and  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. — Hcb.  xii. 
24.  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  (See  also  Heb. 
xii.  22.  viii.  6.  ix.  15.) — John  xv.  16.  xvi.  23,  21.  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you  ; 
hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name. — John  xiv.  14. 
If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do  it. 

§  8.   The  Messiah  was  to  be  an  Intercessor. 

Prophect. — Isa.  liii.  12.  He  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors. 

FuLFiLMF.XT. — Luke  xjiiii.  34.  Jesus  said.  Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  kiioiv  not  ivhat  they  do.  Heb.  ix.  24.  Christ  is 
entered  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  vs. — 1  John  ii.  1.  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  f'hrist  the  righteous. — Rom.  viii.  34.  Christ, 
who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us. — Heb.  vii.  2.5.  He  is  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  livclh 
to  make  intercession  for  them. 

§  9.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Shepherd. 

Prdpiif.ct. — Isa.  xl.  11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shep- 
herd, he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in 
his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  viith  young. — 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  even  my 
servant  David.   (See  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24.) 

FuLFiLMKXT. — John  X.  11.  14.  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Other  sheep  (that  is, 
the  Gentiles)  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold.... and  thay 
shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shep- 
herd.— Heb.  xiii.  20.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd 
of  the  sheep. — 1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Ye  are  now  returned  unto  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls. —  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.  4.  The  ciders, 
I  exhort,  feed  the  flock  of  God;  and  when  the  chief  shepherd 
shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a  crown. 

§   10.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  ki7ig,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head 

and  ruler  of  the  church,  and  more  particularly  exalted  as  a 

k.'ng,  after  his  sufferings  and  resurrection, 

(i.)  Messiah  loas  to  be  a  King. 

PiiopHF.cr — Psal.  ii.  6.  Yet  have  I  set  my  Icinir  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion. — Psa!.  cxxxii.  11.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David, 
"Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne.'"  (See  also 
Isa.  ix.  G.  Iv.  4.  Zech.  vi.  13.) — Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.  A  king  shall  reign, 
and  prosper;  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  "The 
Lord  our  righteousness."  (See  also  Isa.  xx xii.  1.) — Ezek.  xxxvii. 
24,  25.  David  my  servant  shall  be  ki7iq-  over  them.  (See  also  xxxiv. 
23,  24.  Jer.  xxx.  9.  Hos.  iii.  5.)— Zech.  ix.  9.  Shout,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee.  (Cited  as 
fulfilled  in  Matt.  xxi.  5.   John  xii.  15.  Luke  xix.  38.) 

FtLFiLTMKNT. — Matt.  ii.  5,  6.  Thus  it  is  written  by  the 
prophet,  "  Out  of  thee  shall  come  a.  governor,  that  shall  rule  my 
people  Israel."  (Mich.  v.  2.)— Luke  i.  32,  33.  The  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever. — John  i.  49.  Nathaniel  an- 
swered, "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  king  of  Israel." — 
John  xviii.  33.  36,  37.  Pilate  said,  "Art  thou  the  king  of  the 


Jewsl"  Jesus  answered,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  now 
is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  Pilate  said,  "  Art  thou  a  king 
then  ]"  Jesus  answered  "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king."  (See 
also  Matt,  xxvii.  11.) — Acts  v.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head 
and  ruler  of  the  church. 

Prophect. — Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  36.  I  will  make  him,  my  first- 
born, higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  throne  as  the  sun 
before  me. — Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  One  like  the  Son  of  Man; — 
There  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom  ;  that 
all  fwople,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him:  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion.   (See  also  Dan.  vii.  27.  ii.  44.) 

Fulfilment. — Rev.  i.  3.  The  Prince  of  tlie  kings  of  the 
earth. — 1  Tim.  vi.  15.  Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  (See  also  Rev.  xvii  14. 
xix.  16.) — Ei)h.  i.  21.  Far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in 
this  world, .but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come. — Phil.  ii.  9.  God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above 
every  name. — Eph.  i.  22,  23.  God  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body. — Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  t/ie  Church, 
which  is  his  body.  (See  also  Eph.  v.  23.) — Eph.  iv.  15,  16. 
Who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ ;  from  whouv.the  wliole  body  fitly 

joined  together  and   compacted maketh  increase. — 1  Cor. 

xii.  27.     Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

(iii.)  Messiah  the  king  was  to  be  exalted,  nvrre  purticularly 
after  his  sufferings  and  resurrection. 

PnoPHTicT. — Psal.  ii.  6,  7.  (cited  and  applied  to  Christ  in 
Acts  xiii.  33.  and  Heb.  v.  5.)  I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion.  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  liave  I  begotten  thee. — 
Psal.  viii.  5.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  vv'ith  glory  and  honour. — Isa.  liii.  10.  12. 
When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see 
bis  seed ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand. — 
Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shalJ 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death. 

Fllfilmext. — 1  Pet.  i.  11.  The  prophets testified  be- 
forehand the  sutl'erings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  fol- 
low.— Luke  xxiv.  26.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these 
things,  and  to  have  entered  into  glory  1 — John  xvii.  1.  The 
hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son. — Rom.  i.  4.  Declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power. . .  .by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. — 
1  Pet.  i.  21.  God  ..  .  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory. — 1  Pet.  iii.  22.  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  ;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers  being 
made  subject  unto  hi.oi. — Acts  ii.  32,  33.  Jesus  hath  God  raised 
up. . .  .therefore  being  by  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God  exalted. — Phil. 
ii.  8,  9.  Being  found  in  fashion  as  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him. — Heb.  ii.  9,  We 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour. — Heb.  xii.  2, 
Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God. 
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SECTION  L 

PREDICTIONS  (for  THE  CONFIRAIATION  OF  HIS  DISCIPLEs'  FAITH) 
THAT  THEY  WOULD  FIND  THINGS  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  WORD. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xxi.  1,  2,  3.  Mark  xi.  2.  Luke  xix.  30, 
31.  Jesus  sent  two  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  "Go  into  the 
village  over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied 
and  a  colt  with  her  ;  loose  them,  and  bring  them  unto  me ;  and 


if  any  mnn  shall  say  aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say,  '  The  Lord 
hath  need  of  them,'  and  straightway  he  will  send  them." — Mark. 
xiv.  13,  14,  15.  Go  ye  into  the  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a 
man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  follow  him ;  and  wheresoever  he 
shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  good  man  of  the  house,  "  The  master 
saith.  Where  is  the  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover 
with  my  disciples  1"  And  he  shall  show  you  a  large  upper  room. 
(See  also  Matt  xxvi.  18.) 
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FuLPiLMKNT. — Mark  ix.  4,  5,  fi.  Luke  xix.  32.  They  found 
the  colt  lied  l)y  tlic  door  without,  in  u  jiliu'c  whure  two  ways 
mot,  and  they  loose  hiui ;  utid  certain  of  lliein  thiit  Ktood  there 
said  to  thcni,  "  What  do  yo,  loosin-^  the  colt !"  and  they  said  to 
them  even  as  Jesus  liad  co'.nnianded,  and  tiiey  let  them  go. — 
TiUke  xxii.  13.  Mark  xiv.  16.  They  went  and  found  as  he  had 
said  unto  thcni. 


SECTION  II. 

PREDICTIONS  OK  JESU8    CHIIIST    IlELATIVE   TO    HIS    SL'FKEUINGS, 
DKATII,  UESUKRIiCriON,  AND  ASCENSIO.N. 

§  1 .    T/iat  he  was  lo  be.  hetrai/ed  by  one  nf  his  disciples,  and  by 
Juda-i  hcariiit. 

Propiikct. — John  vi.  70,  71.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  \  He  spake  of  Judas  Iseariot,  the  son 
of  Simon,  for  ho  it  wwi  that  should  betray  him. — Matt.  xx.  18. 
Behold  wc  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
betrayed  unto  the  eliief  priests  and  unto  tlie  scribes.  (Sec  also 
Matt.  xvii.  22.  Mark.  x.  33.  Luke  ix.  44.)— Matt.  xxvi.  2.  Ye 
know,  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the 
Hon  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified. — John  xiii.  10,  11.  Ye 
are  clean,  but  not  all ;  for  he  knew  who  should  betray  him  ; 
therefore,  said  lie,  ye  are  not  all  clean.  (18.  xvii.  lt>.) — Mark. 
xiv.  18.  Jesus  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  One  of  you  which 
catcth  with  me  shall  betray  me.  (Matt.  xxvi.  21.  John  xiii.  21.) 
Luke  xxii.  21.) — John  xiii.  26.  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give 
asop:  — '•'.!  gave  it  to  Judas  Iseariot.  (Mark  xiv.  20.) — Mark 
xiv.  42.     He  that  bofrayeth  me  is  at  hand.    (Matt.  xxiv.  Ki.) 

Fri.FiLMKNT. — Matt.  xxvi.  14,  1.5,  16.  One  of  the  twelve, 
called  Judas  Iseariot,  went  unto  the  chief  priests  and  said  unto 
them.  What  will  yc  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you? 
and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  and 
from  tliat  time  he  souc;ht  opportunity  t(^)etray  him.  (Mark  xiv. 
10.  Luke  xxiii.  3.  John  xiii.  2.) — Matt.  xxvi.  47 — 4i).  Judas, 
one  of  the  twelve  came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people. 
N;>w  h.'  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying.  Whomsoever 
I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he,  hold  him  fast ;  and  fortiiwith  he 
came  to  Jesus,  and  said,  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  him. 

§  2.   Tlict  his  other  d'sc^pks  wuukl  f)naJcc  him. 

PnopiiKcy. — Mark.  xiv.  27.  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  Jesus  saith  unto 
them,  .\ll  ye  shall  be  olVendcd  because  of  me  this  night;  for  it 
is  written,  "I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  sliall  be 
scattered." — John  xvi.  32.  The  hour  cometh,  yea  is  now  come, 
that  yc  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own.  and  shall  leave 
me  a  one. — Jolin  xviii,  8.  9.  Jesus  answered.  If  ye  seek  mc,  let 
these  go  their  way  ;  that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he 
spake,  Of  them  which  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost  none. 

Fi'LKiLMKNT. — Matt.  xxvi.  .50.  Then  all  thi;  disciples  Fon- 
sootc  him  andjied. — Mark.  xiv.  53.  And  they  all  korsook  him 
and  J.d. 

§  3.    77(0/  Peter  would  deny  him, 

Ppophect. — Luke  xxii.  31,  32.  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat;  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  l!iy  faith  foil  not ;  and  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren. — John  xiii.  38.  Wilt  thou 
lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake  ]  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee. 
The  cock  shall  not  cro.v  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice.  (See 
also  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Luke  xxii.  34.) — Mark  xiv.  30.  Verily  I 
say  unto  thee,  Tliat  tliis  day,  even  in  tliis  night,  before  the  cock 
crow  twice,  tiiou  shalt  deny  mc  thrice. 

Fulfilment. — Luke  xxii.  60,  61,  62.  Peter  said,  Man,  I 
know  not  what  thou  saycst ;  and  immediately,  while  he  yet 
spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon 
Peter;  and  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had 
SHid  unto  hmi.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  ; 
and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  (See  also  Malt.  xxvi.  7.5. 
John  xviii.  27.) — Mark  xiv.  72.  The  second  time  the  cock 
crew,  and  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jt'sns  said  unto 
him.  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

§4.   The  circum^tnnces,  place,  and  manner  of  his  sufferings, 
(i.)   That  he  should  stiffar, 

PnoPHECT. — Matt  xvi.  21.  Mark  viii.  31.  Luke  ix.  22.  Je- 
sus began  to  teach  and  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he, 
the  Son  of  Man,  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  sutler  many  things, 


and  be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief  prifcsts  and  scribes,  and  be 
killed,  and  after  three  days,  be  laiscd  again  the  third  day. — 
.Mark  ix.  31.  Malt.  xvii.  22,  23.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  him  :  and 
after  that  he  is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day. — Mark  x.  33,  34. 
Matt.  xx.  18,  19.  Luke  xviii.  31 — 33.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  all  things  that  arc  written  in  the  prophets  concern- 
ing the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accomplished  :  and  the  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed,  and  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  unto 
the  scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  unto  death,  and  shall 
deliver  him  unto  the  Gentiles.  And  they  shall  mock  and  spite- 
fully entreat  him,  and  shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him, 
and  shall  kill  him,  and  crucify  him ,-  and  the  third  day  he  shall 
rise  again. 

Fllpilmf.xt. — John  xi.  53.  They  took  counsel  together  to 
put  him  to  death. — Matt.  xxvi.  4.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Luke  xxii.  2. 
And  consulted  how  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilly  and  put 
him  to  death. — Matt.  xxvi.  60.  Mark  xiv.  64.  Luke  xxii.  71. 
They  answered  and  said,  "  He  is  guilty  of  death  ". . .  .and  they 
all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death. — Matt,  xxvii.  26.  Luke 
xxiii.  21.  John  xix.  16.  When  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  de- 
livered him  to  be  crucified. — John  xix.  18.     Matt,  xxxvii.  35 

Luke  xxiii.  33 Golgotha;  where   they  crucitied  him,  and 

two  otlicrs  wiih  him.  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  2G.  46.  Remember  how 
he  .spake  unto  you,  when  ha  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  "The 
Son  of  .Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and 

l)e  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again." "  Ought  not 

Christ  to  have  suflered  these  things?". . .  .Thus  it  behoved  Christ 
to  sufler,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day. — .\cts  ii.  23. 
Him.... ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and 
slain. — Acts  xiii.  27.  They  have  fuiiillcd  {the  prophecies)  in 
condemning  him. — .\cts  xvii.  3.  (Paul  opened  and  alleged  out 
of  the  Scriptures)  That  Christ  must  needs  have  suflered  and 
risen  again  from  the  dead. — Gal.  iii.  1 Christ  hath  evi- 
dently been  set  forth  crucified  among  you. 

(ii.)  The  place  where  he  should  suffer,  viz.  al  Jerusalem, 

PiiopHF.cT. — Matt  xvi.  21.  Luke  ix.  31.  He  must  go  unto 
Jerusalem  and  sufler. — Luke  xiii.  31.  33.  Herod  will  kill  thee. 
It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem. — Luke  xviii, 
31.  Matt.  XX.  18.  We  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that 
arc  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
accomplished. 

Fulfilmknt. — Luke  xxiv.  18.  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to 
pass  there  in  these  days?  (See  also  Matt,  xxvii.  Mark  xt. 
Luke  xxiii.  John  xix.) — Acts  xiii.  27.  They  that  dwell  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet 
the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sabbath-day, 
they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  him. — Hcb.  xiii.  12. 
Jesus. . .  .suflered  without  the  gate. 

(iii.)   The  persons,  by  whom  he  was  lo  suffer,  viz.  particularly 
by  the  Chief  Priests  and  Gentiles. 
(«.)  Hy  the  Chirf  Priests,         i 

PnopHF.cT. — Matt.  xvi.  21.  Mark  viii.  31.  Luke  ix.  22.  He 
must  sutler  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes. — Matt.  xvii.  12.  Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man 
sufler  of  them. — Mark  x.  33.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn 
him  lo  death. 

Fllfilmf.xt. — Matt  xxvi.  3,  4.  John  xi.  53.  Then  assem« 
bled  together  the  chief  j>ricsts  and  the  scribes  and  the  elder! 
of  the  people  unto  the  palace  of  the  hi>ih  priest  who  wxs  called 
Caiaphas  ;  and  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty 
and  kill  him. — John  xviii.  13.  24.  Matt  xxvi.  57.  They  led 
him  away  to  Annas  first.  Now  Annas  had  sent  him  bound 
unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest. — Matt  xxvi.  65,  66.  Mark  xiv. 
64.  The  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  "He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy, — what  think  ye?"  They  answered  and  said,  "He  is 
guilty  of  death."  Matt  xxvii.  20.  Luke  xxiii.  18.  The  chief 
priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they  should  ash 
Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesus. — Luke  xxiv.  20.  Acts  xiii.  28. 
The  chief  priests  and  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  condemned  X» 
death. 

(i.)  By  the  Gentiles. 

Pnopnr.cT. — Luke  xviii.  31,  32.  Mark  x.  33.  Matt  xx.  19. 
Th^Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles.  (Note,  that 
when  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  crucified,  it  also  implied 
that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles;  for  crucifixion  was  a 
Roman  not  a  Jewish  punishment) 
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FuLFiLMEST. — 'Acts  xiii.  28.  Though  they  found  no  cause 
of  death  in  him,  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain. — 
Matt,  xxvii.  2.  Mark.  xv.  1.  They  delivered  him  unto  Pontius 
Pilale  the  governor. — John  xviii.  31,  32.  Pilate  said  unto  them, 
"Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law."  The 
Jews,  therefore,  said  unto  him,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death  ;"  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled. — Mark 
XV.  15.  Luke  xxiii.  24.  Pilate  delivered  Jesus,  when  he  had 
scourged  him,  to  be  crucified. — Acts  iv.  27.  Against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered 
together. 

''iv.)   The  manner   of  his   sufferings,  viz.    uy  viocking   a7id 
crucifixion. 

(«.)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  mocked. 

Piioi'iiKCT. — Mark.  ix.  12.  The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought. — Luke  xviii.  32.  Mark  x. 
34.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  intreated,  and  spitted  on. 

Fulfilment. — At  the  high  priest's. — Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68. 
Mark  xiv.  65.  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted  him, 
and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying, 
Prophecy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee." — 
Jiefjve  Herod. — Luke  xxiii.  11.  Herod,  with  his  men  of  war, 
set  him  at  nought,  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gor- 
geous robe. — At  Pilate's  judgment  hall. — Mark  xv.  17,  18,  19. 
Matt,  xxvii.  28.  John  xix.  2.  They  clothed  him  with  purple, 
and  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  about  his  head,  and 
began  to  salute  him,  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews !"  and  they  smote 
him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did  spit  upon  him,  and  bowing 
their  knees  worshipped  him. — At  tlie  Cros.i. — Mark  xv.  29 — 32. 
They  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads  and 
saynig,  "  Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in 
three  days,  save  thyself  and  come  down  from  the  cross."  Like- 
wise, also,  the  chief  priests,  mocking,  said,  among  themselves, 
with  the  scribes,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save ;  let 
Christ  the  king  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we 
may  see  and  believe."  And  they  that  were  crucified  with  him 
reviled  him. 

(6)  .Tesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  crucified. 

PiinpHF.CT. — John  iii.  14.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up. — 
John  xii.  32.  And  I,  if  I  be  (more  correctly,  when  I  am)  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me. — John  viii.  28. 
When  ye  have  lifted  up  the   Son  of  Man,  then   shall  ye  know 

that  I  am  he. — Matt.  xx.  19 To  mock  and  to  scourge  and 

to  crucify  him. 

FuLFiLMKVT. — Matt,  xxvii.  31.  John  xix.  16.  They  led  him 
away  to  crucify  him. — Luke  xxiii.  33.  Mark.  xv.  20.  25.  When 
they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvary,  there  they 
crucified  him. — Luke  xxiv..6,  7.  Remember  how  he  spake  to 
you. . . .  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  ....  be  crucified.  Com- 
pare also  Luke  xxiv.  20.  Acts  ii.  23.  and  iv.  10.  1  Cor.  i.  23. 
Gal.  iii.  1. 

§  5.  Jesus  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection, 

PuoPHF.CT. — John  ii.  19.  21.  Jesus  said,  "Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  He  spake  of  the  temple 
of  his  body. — John  x.  17.  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take 
it  again. — Mark  x.  34.  (See  also  Mark  viii.  31.  Luke  ix.  22.) 
They  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. — Matt. 
xxvii.  62,  63.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  to 
Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while 
he  was  yet  alive,  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again." 

FuLFi L:\rF.NT. — Tiuke  xxiv.  5,  6.  Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  dead  ?  he  is  not  here,  but  is  risen  ;  remember  how  he 
spake  to  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee.  See  also  Matt,  xxviii. 
6.  and  xxviii.  9.  1 1.  Luke  xxiv.  15.  34.  36.  John  xx.  14.  19.  and 
xxi.  4. — John  xx.  27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  "Reach  hither 
thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and 
thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing." — 
Acts  i.  3.  To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  pas- 
sion by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days. — 
Acts  X.  40,  41.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed 
him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  to  witnesses  chosen  before 
of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  h*  rose 
from  the  dead.  See  also  Acts  ii.  32.  and  Iv,  33.  I  Cor.  xv,  20. 
Acts  xvii.  3.  xxvi.  23.    Rom.  i.  4. 


§  G.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  would  appear  again  to 
his  disciples. 

PiiopHF.cr. — John  xvi.  16.  22.  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not 
sec  me,  and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I 
go  to  the  Father.  I  will  see  you  again. — Matt.  xxvi.  32.  Mark 
xiv.  28.  After  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you  into  Gali- 
lee  Matt,  xxviii.  10.    Mark  xvi.  7.     Go  tell  my  brethren  that 

they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

Fulfilment. — Mark  xvi.  14.  John  xx.  19.  Luke  xxiv.  36. 
He  appeared  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided 
them  with  their  unbelief — Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17.  The  eleven  dis- 
ciples went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him  they  worshipped  him, 
but  some  doubted. — John  xxi.  1.  Jesus  showed  himself  again 
to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias. — 1  Cor.  xv.  5,  6.  He  was 
seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,  after  that  he  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

§  7.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

Prophect. — John  vi.  62.  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before. — xvi.  28.  I  came  forth  from 
the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I  leave  the 
world  and  go  to  the  Father. — xx.  17.  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to 
my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them  "  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God." 
(See  also  John  vii.  33.  xiii.  33.  xiv.  19.  and  xvii.  13.) 

Fulfilment. — Mark  xvi.  19.  After  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  (See  also  Luke  xxiv.  51.) — Acts  i.  9,  10.  While 
they  beheld  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight.  They  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven  as  he  went 
up. — Eph.  iv.  10.  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that 
ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens.  See  also  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  Heb. 
ix.  24.  iv.  14.  vi.  20.     1  Tim.  iii.  16. 


SECTION  in. 

PROPHECIES  BV  JESUS  CHRIST   RELATIVE    TO   THE    DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM. 

§  1.   The  signs,  which  ivere  to  precede  the  destruction  if 

Jerusalem. 

(i.)    The  FIRST  SIGN  is,  the  appearance  of  false  Chrisls  or 

Messiahs. 

PnopHF-CT. — Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5.  Mark  xiii.  5,  6.  Luke  xxi.  8. 
Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you;  for  many  shall  come  in 
my  name,  saying,  "  /  am  Christ"  and  shall  deceive  many ; 
and  the  time  drawelh  near. 

Fulfilment. — These  false  Christs  began  to  appear  snon  after  our 
Lord's  death,  hut  they  multiplied  as  the  national  calamities  increased. 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  there  were  many  who,  pretending  to  divine 
inspiration,  deceived  the  people,  leading  out  numbers  of  them  into  the 
desert.    He  does  not  indeed  expressly  say  that  they  called  themselves 
the  Messiah  or  Christ;  yet  he  says  that  which  is  equivalent,  viz.  that 
they  pretended  that  God  would  there  show  tliern.the  signs  of  liherty, 
meaning  redemption  from  the  Roman  yoke,  which  thing  the  Jews 
expected  the  Messiah  would  do  lor  them  (compare  Luke  xxiv.  21.) 
Josephus  further  adds,  that  an   Egyptian  false   prophet  led   thirty 
thousand  men  into  the  desert,  who  were  almost  entirely  cut  off  by 
Felix,  the  Roman  Procurator.'     The  same  historian  relates,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  "  the  land  was  overrun  with  magicians,  se- 
ducers, and  impostors,  who  dr(^v  the  people  after  them  in  multitudes 
into  solitudes  and  deserts,  to  see  the  signs  and  miracles  which  they 
promised  to  show  hy  the  power  of  God.'"-    Felix,  and   afterwards 
JE^estus,  governors  of  Jiidsea,  judging  these  proceedings  to  he  die  cor* 
mencement  of  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  continually  sent  out 
detachments  of  soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  deluded 
populace.     Among  these  impostors  were  Dositheus,  the  Samaritan,  i 
who  affirmed   that  he  was  the  Christ  foretold   by  Moses  ;   Simon 
Magus,  who  said  that  he  appeared  among  the  Jews  as  the  Son  of  I 
God  ;  and  Theudas,  who,  pi-etending  to  be  a  prophet,  persuaded  many  J 
of  the  people  to  take  their  goods  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordari, 
declaring  that  he  was  divinely  commissioned,  and  that  at  his  com 
mand  the  waters  would  be  divided,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage  li 
the  opposite  side."!*    Many  other  examples  of  pretended  -Messiah 
might  be  adduced  ;  but  the  preceding  are  sufficient  to  establish  thi 
truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction.'* 

»  .Tosephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  §  4,  5. 

•>■  Jo.scpluis,  Ant.  .Iiid.  lib.  20.  c.  68.  5  6. 

3  .losephiis,  Ant.  .luci.  lib.  20.  c.  4.  (al.  5.)  §  1. 

<  In  the  Rev.  David  Simpson's  Key  to  the  PropheciPS  there  is  an  in 
structive  History  of  twenty-four  false  Messiahs,  who  deluded  the  JeW 
between  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian  and  the  year  of  Christ  1G82.  Se 
pp.  1,33—148. 
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(ii.)   The  second  sign  is,  TVara  and  Commotions, 

riiopiiF.cY. — Matt.  xxiv.  ().   Mark  xiii.  7.   Luke  xxi.  9.   When 
iJiall  hear  of  -ivarg  iind  rnmunrs  of  ivur.i,  and  commolintm, 

■:•■'■  that  ye  be  not  trouhlcd,  and  terrified ;  for  all  these  thinga 

viiifil  come  to  puss,  hut  the  end  is  not  yet. 

FiJi.Fii.MKNT. — 'I'lipso  wttrs  anil  rommoiions  were  as  the  distant 
ill  under,  ihni  forrlxidcn  niiproncliinfj  siiirni.i.  I'rpvionsly  to  iho  ile- 
>iriicii<>ii  of  Jrriisulem.  Ilii-  pronifisi  n^itaiion  prisvailrd  in  the  Roman 
iiii;>iro,  and  ihe  slrnpsh!  (i)r  the  Bticrcssion  lo  the  iiniKriiil  throne  wan 
:iii<'iido(l  bvHPVPronnd  hlrxHly  fondicts.  Four  cm(icn)ri<,  Nf^ro,  (jiilhn, 
Olho,  and  \  ileliius.  suffered  violent  de^ilhn  within  the  short  siiace  of 
eiglitccn  tnoniliM.  Tho  emperor  ('nhgiiia  cominnnded  the  Jews  to 
place  his  statue  in  iheir  leniiile;  and  in  coiiseijiienre  of  u  (Kmitivo  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  so  impious  a  recjiiest,  ho  threnicned  them  with 
ail  invasion,  v\hirh  was  [irevoniod  hy  his  d:^ath.'  Jesus  Christ  addeil, 
Bee  that  >je  (my  cliseiples)  lie  not  Irouhlid,  as  ilio  Jews  will  he,  cX|)C(:ling 
the  apjiroaehinf?  dpsiriietion  of  their  nation;  but  the  tnd  is  not  yet: 
these  events,  alarming  as  they  i-eemed,  were  only  the  preludes  to  the 
dreadful  and  tumultuous  scenes  that  followed. 

PnopHKcv. — Malt.  xxiv.  7.  Mark  xiii.  8.  Luke  xxi.  10. 
JK'alion  shall  rise  a^fainst  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom. 

FrLiMi.JiKST. — In  this  preilirtion,  ('lirist  decliircs  that  greater  dis- 
turbances than  those  wliK'h  happened  under  ('aligula  would  take 
place  in  llio  latter  part  of  Claudius's  reign,  anti  during  that  of  Nero. 
TIfe  rising  of  nalion  asainft  riatinn  portended  the  dissensions,  insur- 
rections, and  luutiml  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  and  those  of  other  nations, 
who  dwelt  in  the  same  niirs  logeiher ;  as  pariir-iilarly  at  Ciesarea.^ 
where  the  Jews  and  Syrians  contended  alMiut  the  right  of  the  city, 
which  contention  at  length  proceeded  so  far,  that  above  twenty 
thousand  Jews  were  slain,  and  the  city  was  cleared  of  the  Jevvish  in- 
h.'i'iiiants.  At  this  blow  the  whole^  nation  of  the  Je\^'^  were  exaspe- 
rated, and,  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  they  burnt  and  plundered 
the  noighlMMiring  cities  and  villages  of  the  Syrians,  and  made  an  im- 
lueiiso  slaughter  of  the  people.  Tho  Syrians,  in  revenge,  destroyed 
not  a  less  number  of  the  Jews,  and  every  city,  as  Josephus'  expresses 
it,  was  <livided  into  two  armies.  At  Scyihojiolis''  the  inhabitants  com- 
ficlled  the  Jews  who  resided  among  them  to  light  against  iheir  own 
(•ountrymen  ;  and,  after  the  victoty,  basely  si!tling  upon  them  by 
night,  they  murdered  above  thirteen  thousand  of  them,  and  spoiled 
Iheir  goods.  Al  A-sialon*  they  killed  two  tliousand  five  hundred,  at 
Ptoleuiais  two  tliousand.  and  made  not  a  few  prisoners.  The  Tyrians 
put  msriy  lo  death  and  imprisoned  more.  The  people  of  Gadaro  did 
'jkewisp,  and  all  the  oiher  cities  of  Syria  in  proportion  as  they  hated 
or  feared  ihe  .lews.  .\l  Alexandria"  the  old  enmity  was  revived  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides,  but  of 
l!ic  Jews  t')  the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The  people  of  Damascus," 
t:>o,  conspired  against  tho  Jews  of  the  same  city,  and  assaulting  thern 
iinnrm.id,  killed  ten  tbou^^and  of  them.  The  rising  nfkitisdum  a<;ainsl 
'iinC'lnni  |V)rtended  the  open  w'ars  of  diiferent  telrarchies  and  pro- 
vinces ag.Aiiist  one  another;  as  that"  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Pcrea 
against  the  people  of  Philadelphia  concerning  iheir  bounds,  while 
(,'u.spius  Fadus  was  procurator;  and  that'"  of  the  Jews  and  Galilxans 
against  the  Sam^iriians,  for  the  murder  of  some  Galileans  going  up  lo 
the  feast  of  Jerusalem,  while  Cumanus  was  procurator;  and  that" 
of  the  whole  nalion  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans  and  Agrippa  and 
other  allies  of  the  R-mian  empire,  which  began  while  Gessius  Pylorus 
was  proeur.itor.  But,  as  Josephus  says,'^  there  was  not  only  sedition 
and  civil  war  thmughout  Jiid.Ti,  but  likewise  in  Italy — Diho  and 
Viiellius  contending  for  the  empire. 

(ill.)   The  THIRD  SIGN  is.  Famines  and  Pcslilences. 
PaopuKCT. — Matt.   xxiv.  7.     Mark  xiii.   8.     Luke  xxi.   10. 
.tnd  there  sfiall  be  famines  and  pestilences. 

Fri.Fii,Mf:\T. — There  was  a  famine  preilicted  by  Aeabus  (Acts  xi. 
L'S.)  which  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Fiisebius,"  and 
v'hich  aim-^  to  jxix.i  in  the  rln>/.i  af  (Vimtliiis  Cusar,  and  was  so  severe 
-at  Jerusalem,  that  (Josephus  informs  us)  many  people  iieri.shed  for 
want  of  fiiod."  Veslileuces  are  the  usual  attendants  of  famines,  as 
scarcity  and  badness  of  provisions  almost  always  terminate  in  some 
epidemical  distemper.  That  Jinlo-a  was  aHlicted  with  pestilence  we 
learn  from  Josephus ;  who  says  that  when  one  Niger  was  put  to  death 
l^y  the  Jewish  zealots,  besides  other  calamities,  he  imprecated  famine 
and  penlilenre  upon  them,  "nil  which  imprecations  God  confirmed 
against  these  impio:is  men."''' 

(iv.)    The  FOURTH  sign  is  Earthqitakci. 
PnopiincT. — Matt.   xxiv.  7.     Mark  xiii.  8.     Luke   xxi.  11. 
There  shall  be  earthquakes. 

Fi;i.Fii-MF.NT. — F.arlhfiiakes,  in  prophetic  language,  mean  commo- 
tions and  fxipular  insurrections  :  if  these  be  intended,  they  have 
•Iready  been  noticed  under  the  second  sign  ;  but  if  we  understand 

i  .Toseph.  Anti(|.  lib.  IS.  c.  8  (al.  9.)  De  Bell.  .Ind.  lib.  2.  c.  la 

»  Ibid,  lib  20.  c.  7.  §  7,  &c.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  S  7.  c.  IS.  SI.  edit 
IlU'lson. 

»  Ihi.t.  c.  l-*  5  1.  *  Ibid.  5  2.  »  Ibid.  5  3.    Vita  Joseph.  56. 

«  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  e.  18. 1  ."J.        '  Ibi.I  |  7.  et  8.      •  Ibid.  cbap.  'Jl.  5  2. 

»  Jos.  .\nt.  lib.  20.  c  1.  §  1.     ">  Ibid.  a.  5  De  Bell.  Ju.1.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  S  3,  &c. 

••  Ibid.  c.  17.  ■•»  Ibid.  lib.  4.  r.  9.  §  9. 

«»  Puitonioiis,  in  Chudio,  c.  1.9.  Taclti  Annates,  lib.  12.  c.  -13.  Eusebius, 
Bht.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  fi. 

»«  Antiq.  lib.aO.  C.2.  S5.  {al.6.)  >»  De  Bell- Jud.  Ub.  4.  c.  6.  5  1. 


this  prophecy  literally,  of  tremors  or  convulsions  of  the  earth,  many 
such  occurred  at  the  times  to  which  our  Lord  referred  ;  panicularly 
one  at  Crete,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  oihers  at  Smyrna,  Mileti.s, 
Chios,  Samos,  and  other  places,  in  all  of  whiih  Jews  were  settled."' 
Tacitus  mentions  one  at  Rome  in  the  same  reign,  and  says,  iliot  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  iho  cities  of  Laodicma,  Iliera|rf)liM,  and  Co'iosse  wero 
overthrown  ;  and  that  the  celebrated  <  ity  of  l'om|)eii  in  Campania 
was  overthrown,  "  and  almowt  deinolished,  by  an  carilupiake."*  And 
another  eariluiuake  at  Rome  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  having 
happened  in  tho  reign  of  Galba.'s 

(v.)   7'he  FIFTH  SIGN  15,  Feaarful  Siirhls  and  Signs  from 
Heaven. 

PiioPHF.cr. — Luke  xxi.  11.  There  shall  he  fearful  sights 
and  signs  from  heaven. 

P'ui.Fii.iuKST. — Many  prodigies  are  related  bv  Josephus;  particu- 
larly that  in  Judiea.at  the  coinmenccmenl  of  the  war,  and  beliire  Iho 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,"  there  broke  out  a  prodigious  siorm  in  iht 
night  with  the  utmost  violence  ai,d  very  strong  winds,  wiih  itie  large* 
showers  of  rain,  with  continued  lightenings,  terrible  thunderings,  ui.d 
amazing  concussions  and  bellowings  of  the  eanhihat  was  in  an  earth- 
quake. These  things  were  a  manifest  indication,  that  seme  dfsirurticn 
was  corning  upon  men,  when  the  system  of  this  world  wtis  thrown  inio 
such  a  disorder;  and  any  one  would  guess  that  these  wonders  portend- 
ed some  grand  calamities  that  were  impending."^')  The  same  historian, 
in  the  preface-'  to  his  history  of  the  J.-vvith  v\ar,  iindcriakfs  to  reconl 
the  signs  and  prodigies  ihat  preceded  it;  and  accordingly  in  his  sixth 
bocjk'^  he  enumerates  them  thus: — 1.  A  star  hung  over  the  city  like  a 
sword,  and  the  comet  continued  fiir  a  whole  year.— 2.  The  people 
being  assembled  to  celebrate  tho  fia.st  of  unleavened  bread,  at  Iho 
ninth  hour  of  the  night  there  shone  so  great  a  light  about  the  alter 
and  the  temple  thai  it  seemed  to  be  bright  day,  and  this  coniiniied 
fijr  half  an  hour — 3.  At  the  same  feast  a  cow,  led  by  the  priest 
to  sacrifice,  brought  forth  a  Inmb  in  the  middle  of  the  temple. — 
4.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  which  v\a8  of  solid  brass,  and 
very  heavy,  and  was  scarcely  sliut  in  an  evening  by  Iweniy  men. 
and  was  fastened  by  strong  bars  and  bolts,  was  seen  nt  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  night  opened  of  ils  own  accord,  and  could  hardly  be  thut 
again. — 5.  Befi)re  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  was  seen  allovcr  the 
country,  chariots  and  armies  fightit:g  in  the  clouds,  and  besieging 
cities. — 6.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  goii.g  into  ihe 
inner  temple  by  night  as  usual  lo  attend  their  service,  they  heard  first  a 
motion  and  noi.«e,  and  then  a  voice  as  of  a  multitude,  saying,  IM  vs  de- 
jxtrt  hence. — 7.  What  Jo.sephus  reckons  as  the  most  terrible  of  all,  one 
Jesus,  an  ordinay  country  fellow,  four  years  before  the  war  began,  and 
when  the  city  was  in  peace  and  plenty,  came  to  the  fesst  of  taber- 
nacles, and  ran  crying  up  and  down  the  streets  day  and  night,  "A 
voice  from  the  cast,  a  voice  from  the  vest,  a  voice  from  the  four  vivdr, 
a  voire  QfiainH  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  a  voice  anainst  the  bride- 
grooms and  the  brides,  a  voire  against  alt  people."  The  nipgistrales 
endeavoured  by  stripes  and  torture  to  restrain  him  ;  but  he  still  cried 
with  a  mournful  voice,  "  Woe,  u-oe,  lo  Jerusalem  .'"  This  he  continurd 
to  do  for  seven  years  and  five  months  together,  and  especially  at  ihe 
great  festivals;  and  he  neiiher  grew  hoarse,  nor  was  tired  ;  but  went 
about  the  walls  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  "  Woe,  tioe,  to  the  city, 
and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  temple,  "  and  as  he  added  at  last,  Woe, 
woe,  also  to  myself,"  it  happened  that  a  stone  from  f(  me  sling  or  engine 
immediately  struck  him  dead.  These  were  indeed /rar/"'./  signs  and 
great  fights  from  heaven  ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  credible  historian 
than  the  author  who  relates  them,  and  w  ho  appeals  lo  the  testimony 
of  those  who  saw  and  heard  them.  ^  But  it  may  add  some  weight 
lo  his  relation,  that  Tacitus,  the  Rt^an  hisiorian,  also  gives  us  a 
summary  account  of  Ihe  same  occurrences.  He  sayi>^' ,  that  there 
happened  several  prodigies,  armies  were  seen  engaging  in  the  hea- 
vens, arms  were  seen  glittering,  and  the  temple  shotie  wiih  the 
sudden  fire  of  the  clouds,  the  doors  of  ihe  temple  opened  suddenly, 
and  a  voice  greater  than  human  was  heani,  that  the  eo<l8  were 
de|)arting,  and  likewise  a  great  motion  of  their  departing.  Dr.  Jorim's 
remark  is  very  perlinenf. — If  Christ  had  not  expre«ilv  foretold 
this,  many  v\ho  give  little  heed  to  portents,  and  who  know  that 
historians  have  been  too  credulous  in  ihat  •point,  would  have  suspected 
that  Josephus  exaggerated,  and  that  Tacitus  was  misinformed;  hut  as 
the  testimonies  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  confirm  the  predictions 
of  Chri.st,  so  the  predictions  of  Christ  confirm  the  wonders  recorded 
by  these  historians.^ 

(vi.)  T7ie  SIXTH  sign  is,  TTie  persecution  of  (he  Christians. 

PnopHF.cT. — Mark  xiii.  9.  Matt.  Xxix.  9.  Luke  xxi.  12. 
But  before  all  these  things,  they  shall  lay  hand*  on  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and    shall  deliver   you   up  to.  councils,  to  tht 

n  PhilostraUis,  in  Vits  Apollonii,  lib.  4.  c.  34. 

»'  Tnrili  Ann.ilcs,  lib.  11.  c.  27. 

'•  Ibid.  lib.  15.  c.  22.  Ttiis  carthquukc  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  N«l. 
Qna>.<t.  lib.  6.  c.  I. 

'•  .Suetonius,  in  Galba,  c.  18. 

90  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib  4.  c.  4.  J5.  w  De  Bell.  Jud.  $  11. 

M  Ibi.l  lib.  .-..  c.  5.  §3. 

^  Mr.  MiHinan  bas  admirably  wroiicht  up  tliese  portestaus  signs,  In  hit 
Poem  on  the  fall  of  Jpru.saleni,  pp.  106—111. 

«  Evenerant  prodieia — Visa;  per  ctelum  concarrcre  acics,  rutilantla 
arma,  set  subito  uobium  ipne  colluccre  templum.  Expassje  repent* 
delubri  fores,  et  audita  major  hnmana  vox,  Eicedcre  Deo*.  Simul  iogeoa 
motus  excedentium.    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  13.  p.  21.  edit.  Lipsii. 

*»  Jortin'a  Remarks  on  EccIesiasUcal  History,  vol.  i  p.  41 
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synagogues,  and    to   prisons,  to    be   beaten ;     and  shall   hill ' 
you.   Aid  ye  sltnll  be  hated  of  all  nations,  and  shall  be  brought 
before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  name's  sake,  for  a  testimony 
against  them. 

Fulfilment. — The  precision  with  which  the  time  is  specified,  is 
very  remarkable.  Previously  to  (he  other  prognostics  of  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  taught  to 
expect  the  hardships  of  persecution;  and  how  exactly  (his  prediction 
WHS  accomplished  v\e  may  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
we  find  that  tome  were  dtlivcred  to  councils,  as  Peter  and  John.  (iv. 
5.,  &c )  SfJino  were  bronchi  before  rulers  and  Icivgs,  as  Paul  hefore 
Gullio  (xviii.  12.),  (Felix  xxiv.),  Fcstus  and  Agrippa  (x.w.).  Some  had 
a  moidh  and  wisdcm  which  all  their  adversaries  were  net  able  to  gainsay 
r.or  resist,  as  it  is  said  of  Stephen  (vi.  10.),  that  they  vxre  nut  able  to 
renst  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  which  he  spake,  and  Paul  made  even 
Felix  to  tremhle  (xxiv.  25.),  and  the  Gospel  still  prevailed  against  all 
opp<jsition  and  j)ersecution  whatever.  Some  were  imprisoned,  as 
Peter  and  John  (iv.  3.}.  Some  were  beaten,  as  Pan!  and  Silas  (xvi.  23.). 
Some  were  put  to  dt-alh,  as  Stephen  (vii.  59.),  and  James  the  brother 
of  John  (xii.  2.).  But  if  we  would  look  farther,  we  have  a  more 
melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  in  the  persecutions 
under  Nero,  in  which  (besides  numberless  other  Christians)  fell  those' 
two  great  Champions  of  our  faith,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  And  it 
was  nomini  prcelinm,  as  TertuUian^  terms  it;  it  was  a  wsir  against 
the  very  name.  Though  a  man  was  possessed  of  every  human  virtue, 
yet  it  was  crime  enough  if  he  was  a  Christian:  so  true  were  our 
Saviour's  words,  that  they  should  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  his 
name's  sake.  Mence  arose  that  common  saying  among  the  heathens — 
T'lV  bonus  Cains  Scjus ;  tanquam  modo  quod  Christianas  :  Cains  Sejus 
is  a  good  man,  ady  he  is  a  Christian. 

(vii.)  Tke  seventh  sign  icas.  The  Freucliing  cf  the  Gospel 
.   throughout  the  known  world. 

Peophkct. — Mark  xiii.  10.  The  Gospel  must  be  published 
among  all  nations.     The 

Fulfilment  of  this  prediction  is  recorded,  from  Christian  and  from 
Heathen  testimony,  s«;/ra,  pp  130,  131. 

§   2.   The  Circumstances  uf  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(i.)  The  S:ege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  Jlrmics. 

PnopHECY. — Luke  xxi.  20.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  11. 
When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  -vith  armies,  [and] 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  pro- 
bhet,  standing  iidiere  it  ought  not,  in  the  holy  place, — then 
icnoto  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh. — Luke  xix.  43.  Tlie 
days  shall  come  nfjon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
round  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in 
071  every  side. 

Fulfilment. — The  devoted  place,  which  was  the  immediate  object 
of  ihese  formidable  denunciations,  is  here  most  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  ahominatinn  of  desolation  is  the  Roman  Army  ;  and  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place  is  the  Roman  army 
encamped  around  Jerusalem;  for  not  only  the  temple  and  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stood,  but  also  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  and  several 
furlo:igs  of  land  round  it,  were  accounted  holy.  This  Jesus  Christ 
declared  to  he  the  obominalion  of  desolation  spoken  of  bi/  Daniel  the 
nrophet  in  his  ninth  and  eleventh  chapters  ;  and  so  let  every  one  who 
reads  these  prophecies  understand  them,  and  in  reference  to  tliis  very 
event  they  arc  understood  by  the  rabbins.  The  Roman  army  is  fur- 
ther called  the  abomination,  on«ccount  of  its  ensigns,  for  the'  images 
of  the  emperor  and  the  eagles,  which  were  carried  in  front  of  the 
legions,  were  regarded  with  religious  abhorrence  by  the  Jews,  as  they 
were  ranked  among  the  pagan  deities,  and  reverenced  with  divine 
honour.'*.  Josephus  relates,  that  after  the  city  was  taken,  the  Romans 
brought  their  ensigns  into  the  temple,  placed  them  over  the  easlerr. 
gale,  and  sacrificed  to  them  there.^ 

A  trench  was  literally  cast  about  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Titus.  The  Roman  armies  compassed  it  round  about  com- 
pletely :  and  although  it  was  at  first  considered  an  impracticable 
project  to  surround  the  whole  city  with  a  wall,  yet  Tilus  animated 
his  army  to  make  the  attempt.  Josephus  has  given  a  very  particular 
account  of  the  building  of  this  wall ;  which,  he  says,  was  efliicled  in 
tliree  f/av.<!,  though  it  was  not  less  than  ihirly-nine  furlongs  (npcrly 
Tii'ie  Knglish  miles)  in  length,  and  had  thirietn  towers  erected  at  pro- 
per distances,  in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were  placed,  as  in  gar- 
risons. ^Vhen  the  wall  was  thus  completed,  the  Jews  were  so  ir.clcfed 
on  every  side,  that  no  person  could  escape  out  of  the  city,  and  no  pro- 
vision could  be  brought  in  :  so  that  the  besieged  Jews  were  involved 
in  the  most  terrible  distress  by  the  famine  that  ensued.'' 

(ii.)  Chrisfs  prophetic  advice  to  the  Clirifitians  who  might  then 
be  in  Jerusalem  to  make  their  escape. 
PitoPUECT. — Matt.  xxiv.  16 — 18.  Mark  xiii.  14 — 16.  Luko 
xxi.  21.  Then  let  them  -which  are  in  Judxa  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  let  them  -which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out,  and 
let  them  that  are  in  the  [adjacent]  countries  enter  thereinto. 

«  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  15. 
*  Terlul.  Apol.  c.  2.  p.  4.  edit.  Ri-altii.  Paris,  1675. 
»  De  Bell.  Jud  lib.  6.  c.  C.  §  1. 
bid.  lib.  5.  c  12  5  1,  2,  3. 


And  let  not  Jam  that  is  on  the  house-top  go  do-wn  into  the  house, 
neither  enter  thereiri  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  Itouse,  And 
let  him  that  is  in  the  fifld  not  turn  back  again  to  take  up  his 
garment  (which  he  had  thrown  aside  as  an  incumbrance). 

FuLFitMENT. — This  counsel  was  wisely  remembered  end  wisely 
f  illowed  by  the  Christians  afterwards.  By  Judaa,  in  this  part  of  our 
Lord's  proiihecy,  we  are  to  uiidcr.--tand  ail  the  southern  parts  of 
Palestine,  hoih  the  plain  and  the  hill  countries,  v\hich  at  this  time  had 
received  the  apiiellation  of  Juda>a.  By  the  mountains  we  are  to 
understand  the  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  s 
especially  those  which  during  the  Jewish  war  were  under  the 
government  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  to  v\hom  ihe  emperor  ('laudiua 
gave  BaiaiiiE  and  Trachonitis  (the  letrarchy  of  Philip),  and  Abilene 
(the  telrurchy  of  I.ysanius).  Kero  aftervxards  added  that  quarter  of 
Galilee  where  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  stood,  and  in  Per»a,  Julias 
vvith"  its  fourteen  villages.  As  all  ihese  mountainous  countries 
remained  in  obedience  to  the  Romans,  those  who  fled  into  them  were 
safe.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  JN'ero,  Josephus  informs  us  that  CeBtiuB 
Gallus,  the  president  of  Syria,  came  with  a  fiowerful  army  against 
Jerusalem;  which  he  might  have  assaulted  and  taken;  but  without 
any  just  reason,  and  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  he  raised  the 
siege  and  departed.  Immediately  after  his  retreat,  "  many  of  the 
principal  Jewish  people  forsook  the  city,  as  men  do  a  sinking  ship." 
And  a  few  years  afterwards  when  Ve.-^pasian  was  drawing  his  forces 
towards  Jerusalem,  a  great  multitude  Qed  from  Jericho  into  the  moun- 
tainous country  for  their  security.'"  Among  these  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  some  Christians ;  but  we  learn  more  certainly  from  eccle- 
siastical historians,'  that,  at  this  juncture,  all  who  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  warned  by  this  oracle  or  prophecy,  quilled  Jenitalem,  and 
removed  to  Pella,  and  other  j)laccs  beyond  the  river  Jordan:  and 
thus  marvellously  escaped  the  geiierrd  shipwreck  of  their  country;  foi 
we  do  not  read  any  where  that  so  much  as  one  Christian  perished  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

(iii.)  7/'ie  appearance  of  fahe  Christ,^  and  false  prophets 
du7-!ng  the  siege. 

Prophecy. — Mark  xiii.  22.  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  False  Christa 
and  false  prophets  shall  nse,  and  shall  shotv  great  signs  and 
ivonders ;  insomuch  that  if  it  were  possible,  they  should  de- 
ceive the  very  elect  (that  is),  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fulfilment. — Our  Saviour  had  before  cautioned  his  disciples 
against  false  Chrisls.  (See  p.  453.  s^ipra.)  Thi.s  prediction  is  not  a 
repetition  of  the  former  prophecy,  but  relates  to  those  imposlcrs  who 
appeared  during  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  concerning  whom 
Jofiophus""'  thus  speaks: — "The  tyrannical  zeakts,  who  ruled  the  city, 
suborned  many  false  prophets  to  declare,  that  aid  would  be  given  io 
the  people  from  heaven.  Thi.s  was  done  to  prevent  thein  from 
attempting  to  desert,  and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  In  this 
manner  iniposiers,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  God,  deluded  the 
unhappy  multitude  ;  who,  like  infatuated  men  that  have  ncitlier  eyes 
to  see,  nor  reason  to  judge,  regarded  neither  the  infallible  denun- 
ciations pronounced  by  the  ancient  prophets,  nor  the  clear  prodigies 
that  indicated  the  approaching  desolation." 

(iv.)   T?i.e  Miseries  of  the  Jews  during,  and  suhsequenlly  to, 
the  siege. 

PiiopuECT. — Luke  xxi.  22.  For  these  to  be  the  days  of  ven- 
geance, that  all  things  ivtnch  are  -written  may  be  fulfilled. — 
Mark  xiii.  17.  19.  Matt.  xxiv.  19.  21.  Luke  xxi.  2.3,  24.  lint 
tvoe  to  them  t/iat  are  ii-iih  child,  and  that  give  suck  in  those 
days,  for  in  those  days  there  shall  be  great  tribulatio7i,  dis- 
tress in  the  land,  and  terath  upon  this  people  ;  such  as -was  not 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  -.uliich  God  created,  unto 
this  time ;  no,  7ior  ever  shall  be.  And  they  shall  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sivord,  and  shall  be  led  aivay  captive  into  all 
nations. 

FuLFiLWENT. — It  is  a  very  material  ci.i-cnmstance  in  this  prophecy,  | 
thai  the  calamity  of  the  Jews  should  be  so  strange  and  unparalleled,  \ 
as  never  w as  in  the  woild  Lei'ijrc  ;  for  though  it  might  easily  have 
been  foretold  from  the  temper  ci'  ihn  jicojile,  which  wns  prone  to 
sedition,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  provoke  the  Romans  against 
ihern;  yet  there  was  no  probaljiiily  that  nil  things  should  have  come 
to  such  an  extremity  ;  fiir  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment to  destroy  any  of  those  provinces  v.  hich  were  under  tlicm,  but 
only  to  keep  ihem  in  subjection,  and  reduce  them  hy  reasonable 
severity  in  case  of  revolt.  But  thnt  such  a  calnrnity  should  have 
happened  to  ihr m  under  Titus,  who  was  the  mildest,  ar:d  farthest 
from  severity  of  all  mai.kitd,  nothing  was  more  unlikely  ;  and  that 
any  people  fhonld  conspire  together  to  iheir  own  ruin,  and  so  blindly 
and  oljstinately  run  themselves  into  such  calamities,  as  made  them 
the  pity  of  their  enemies,  was  the  most  incredible  thing;  so  that 
nothing  less  than  a  proplietic.il  spirit  could  have  foretold  so  contingent 
and  improbable  a  thing  as  liiis  was.  To  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the 
Jews,  Josephus  bears  most  ample  testimony.  In  the  preface  to  liis 
history  of  Ihe  Jewish  War,  speaking  generally  of  the  calamities 
that  befell  the  Jews,  he  says,  almost  in  our  Saviour's  words,  (hat 

«  Ibid  lib.  2.  c.  19.  §  6.  c.  20.  5  1.  «  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  ?  2. 

f  Eusebieus,  Hist.  Ecct.  lib.  3.  c.  6.    Eniphanius  adversus  NazaraE)09i 
lib.  1.  5  7. 
■  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  6.  c.  5. 
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"  all  Ihe  c'llamilic,  v kith  htnl  Ixfalii'ii  any  vali'Ti  from  TIik  ukginm.vg 
OF  Till',  woiii.i),  K»/e  lull  .imoll  in  fdirij.aiiron  lo  llnise  <f  Ihe  Jtus"^  A 
liriertniiinpraiKiii  (if  iiiiriiiijlniv,  will,  however,  sliow  ihu  cxircmitiea 
to  uliich  iliisi  urilitipir'  imiioii  waH  rediu'cd. 

Wiiliiii  ilie  my,  tlio  fury  of  ihe  op|>o«ite  fnrtioris  was  so  great  tliat 
they  (ilh'd  nil  |>l:i(ts,  ev(ii  llio  l^inplo  iiself,  willi  ((iiiliriiinl  whuighlers. 
^ay,  lo  siK  h  !i  height  did  ihcir  rnndnehS  rife,  ihai  ihey  dfsiruyed  ilie 
very  pr.ii:iiripM  of  (iird,  whii-li  should  have  Hi^staiiied  iheiii ;  and  hiirtit 
the  iiingn/iiiet  of  arms  wliiih  should  have  dcleiidcd  therii.^  By  Ihis 
meaiiK,  when  ihe  siege  had  luBled  only  two  inoriih.s,  the  (aiiiinn  hegaii 
to  rage,  and  at  length  reduced  them  lo  such  Btraits,  that  the  barliari- 
ties  whifh  they  [irnetisied  are  not  to  be  imagined.  All  the  reverence 
due  lo  age,  and  the  sacred  ties  of  iiarent  and  child  were  annihilated. 
Chihlreii  simtihed  Ihe  half  hakeu  morsel.s  which  their  fathers  were 
enlinp,  out  of  their  riioiUliK;  and  molherH  even  snalf  lied  ilie  food  out  of 
their  own  children's  mouths.'  An  the  eiege  advanced,  the  ravages  of 
the  famine  increased,  and  devoured  ihe  people  hy  whole  hoii.'-es  and 
families;  the  upjier  rooms  were  filled  wiih  wotncn  an<l  <'hildren  who 
were  dying  hy  Inmine,  and  the  lanes  of  the  city  were  full  of  the  dead 
Iwdies  of  Ihe  aged.^  'I'he  <  hildrt  n,  aho,  arid  the  yoi;ng  men,  wan- 
deri'd  ahoul  the  market  places  like  shadows,  and  fell  down  dead 
wheresoever  ihcir  iiii.-cry  seized  ihem.  At  length  the  famine  hccame 
BO  extreme,  ihal  they  gladly  devotircd  wliat  the  most  sordid  animals 
refused  to  louch  ;  and  a  woman  of  disiinguii-hed  rank  (who  hati  heen 
stripped  ai:d  plundered  of  all  her  goods  and  provi.sions  by  Ihe  soldiers), 
in  hunger,  nige,  and  despair,  killed  and  roasted  her  hnbe  at  the  breast, 
and  had  eaten  one  half  of  him  before  ihe  horrid  deed  was  discovered.'' 

During  the  siege,  many  hundreds,  who  were  taken  by  the  Homaiis, 
were  first  whipped,  then  tormented  wiih  various  kirids  of  tortures, 
ami  finally  (Tucified ;  the  I{oman  .soldiers  nailing  them  (out  of  the 
wrath  arul  haired  ihey  liore  lo  ihe  Jew>),  one  afier  one  way,  and 
nnoihrr  after  anoihcr,  to  cros.^es  by  way  of  jest:  until  at  lengih  the 
multitude  became  so  groat  that  rw^m  was  waniir.g  for  the  crotscs,  and 
ero88es  for  the  bodies.''  Thus  terribly  was  Iheir  im|'reeaiion  fulfilled : — 
Hi'  blood  lie  (jtt  im,  and  on  our  chddren!  (Matt,  xxvii.  25) 

IS'ot  lo  enter  iiiio  details  of  the  multitudes  ihat  were  masfaered  by 
llie  contending  fticiiona  at  Jerutalera,  Ihe  full  accoinplishmeiil  of 
Christ's  preJicriun,  that  the  Jews  should  full  hy  the  idgc  if  l/ie  sword, 
is  recorded  by  Josephiis"  v\hen  dt.'-cribing  the  sacking  of  ihat  city. 

"  And  now  rushing  inio  every  lane,  they  slew  vxhomsoevcr  ihey 
found,  without  distiticiion,  and  burnt  the  houses  and  ail  the  people 
who  had  fled  into  them.  And  when  they  entered  for  the  sake  of 
pluiider,  ihey  found  whole  families  of  dead  jiersons,  and  houses  full 
of  carcasses  desiroyed  by  famine;  then  they  came  out  with  iheir 
hands  empty.  .And  llioi:gh  Ihey  thus  piiitd  the  dead,  they  <lid  not 
feel  the  same  emotion  fijr  the  living,  but  killcti  all  ihcy  met,  whereby 
Ihey  filled  the  lanes  with  dead  bodies.  The  whole  city  ran  with 
blood,  insomuch,  that  many  things  which  were  burning,  were  ex- 
tinguished by  ihe  blood."  'I'hus  were  the  inhabilanis  of  Jerusalem 
slam  by  the  svMiril ;  this  was  she  laid  even  with  ihe  ground,  and  her 
children  wi:h  her.  "The  soldiers  being  now  wearied  with  killing 
the  Jews,  and  ycl  a  great  number  remaining  alive,  ('a?sar  commanded 
tliat  only  the  armed,  and  they  who  resisted,  should  be  ."lain.  But  the 
soldiers  killed  also  the  old  and  the  infirm ;  and  taking  the  young  ard 
strong  prisoner,.,  carried  them  iiilo  the  women's  court  in  the  temple. 
Cic^ar  appointed  one  Fronto,  his  freeflmaii  and  fricrid,  to  guard  iheni, 
and  to  determine  the  fate  of  each.  All  the  robbers  and  the  seditious 
he  slew,  oiie  of  ihem  betraying  another.  But  picking  out  such 
youths  as  were  remarkable  l^jr  slature  and  beauty,  he  reserved  Ihem 
?i>r  the  triumph.  All  the  rest  that  were  above  seventeen  years  old 
he  sent  bound  into  I-gypl,  to  be  employed  in  laNiur  tliere.  Titus 
also  sent  many  of  them  into  the  provinces,  to  be  slain  in  the  theatres, 
by  beasts  onil  the  sword.  And  tho.-.e  who  were  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  were  slain.  And  during  the  lime  Fronto  judged  liiem, 
a  tliousand  die.-l  of  hunger." 

But  t/ie  faliiiiff  by  ihc  (dpe  of  the  nvnrd  mentioned  in  our  Lord's 
prophecy  fs  not  to  he  confined  to  what  haiipencd  nt  the  siege,  in 
in  which  not  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  (lerishtd.*  It  also 
comprehended  all  the  slaiighlera  made  of  the  Jews,  in  dilTercnt  bat- 
tles, sieges,  and  massacres,  both  in  iheir  own  countr)'  and  at  other 
places,  during  the  whftle  course  of  the  war.  Thus,  by  ihc  command 
»f  Floriis,  who  was  the  first  author  of  the  war,  there  were  slain  at 
JtntitiUni"  three  l/ioiifaiid  and  iijL  huudretl : — Hy  ihe  inhubilai:ls  of 
('<r.<rtr(f7,io  ohire  luchlif  Ihi-iimnd : — At  Siyf/trt/iolis,^^  abi.ye  t/iirtecri 
thoufaiid : — .\t  AtroU-1},^-  liro  tfnnnnnd  fiv-e  hundnd,  and  at  J'l(Jimnif, 
two  ihoHffsr.d : — At  A/tiaJif/rw,  under  Tiberius  Alexander  the  presi- 
dent,'-^ A//y  iliouaand : — W  Juj-pa,  when  it  was  taken  by  Cestius  Gal- 
liis,"  f  ic/('  Iho'iatnd  four  hiindrtd  :—\\\  a  mountain  called  Afnmon, 
near  t^cjyp/toria,^^  oiott  two  ihouiand — At  Vumaicus,''''  ttn  thountnd : — 

•  Jnsrphiis.  de  Hell,  .hid  lib.  1.  PrSDf.  f  J.  •  Ibid,  lib,  5,  c.  1.  5  4, 

»  Ibid,  lib,  -I,  r.  10.  5  2,  :i.  «  Ibid,  hb,  5,  c.  li.  §  3, 

»  Ibid.  lib.  (i.  c,  3.  4  3,4.  The  historian  deplores  the  cruel  deed,  as  a 
most  liacrani  vioUtion  of  nature,  which  had  never  been  perpetrated  by 
Creek  or  barbarian;  and  such  as  he  would  not  have  related,  if  there  bail 
not  been  innumerable  witnesses  to  it  in  his  own  age.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  lliis  horrid  circumstance  was  a  further  nrcomplishmcnt  of  the 
prophecy  of  Moses  in  Drut.  xxviii.  Kt,  fi6, 57, ;  Btid  which  hail  twice  before 
been  fuilitleil, — first  in  i^amaria.  the  capital  of  the  idolatroti,';  ten  tribes, 
when  hesiej.'d  by  nenhailart,  kins  of  Syria  (2  Kin?s  vi,  29,),  and  ncain  in 
jerusalpiii,  when  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  See  the  Lamcnialions  of 
Jeremiah,  ii.  20.  iv.  10. 
e  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  S  1.  '  Ibid.  lib.  C.  c,  8.  5  5,  c.  9.  52, 3. 
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•»  Ibid,  §  8,  '«  Ibid,  5  10. 
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In  a  battle  with  the  Homars  at  Atcalvn,^  ten  Ihiutoi.d : — fn  an  «•— 
buscade  near  the  same  place,'  eifiht  Iht.vfavd :— M  Jojha?  filun 
tlicuaand: — By  ilie  Samanluiis  u]:i'n  Woi;nt  Lariz  n*  ilmu  tlwutaid 
and  xix  hiivdrtd  : — At  JolajKi,^  f^'U  thouroi.i! ;— At  J'jin,  when 
taken  by  Vespasian,'' /«Hr  thi<uKar,d  two  fiiii.ditd .— A[  Jbri(/,(o,'' 
fi.r  t/ioufai.d  fie  liutid  rtd ,  am\  afier  llie  eity  was  taken, 'j/(/ic  hni- 
drtd  : — At  (•iintala,'*  finir  IhoufOhd  slain,  besides  _/(ff  l/,i,i,iajid  who 
threw  themselves  dov\n  a  precipice  :—Cf  th(*e  wfio  fhd  wiih  John 
from  Ginlutla,^  six  thousand: — Of  the  Godamtts,''"  ffion  ihi.mand 
slain,  besides  an  infinite  ni;mt,cr  drowned  —In  ihe  villegcs  of  Idu- 
mtiii,^*  above  leu  thousand  slain: — At  (Jerara,'-  a  ihii.tard: — At 
Marherrus,^^  tettnteen  hvndrtd : — In  the  v\c<.d  of  Jutdes,^*  l/trff 
thousand: — In  the  eostlo  of  MasadaJ'-  line  hundiid  aid  sixty:— In 
Cyrene,  by  Catullus  the  povernor."' /Arfc  Moi/rai  o' ,— Pi  sides  these, 
many  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  were  slain  m  this  war,  who 
ate  not  reckoned;  but  of  those  who  are  reckoned,  the  niinder  nn.ounli) 
to  above  i.nv  mdlirm  three  hui.dnd  fflij-nien  Ihi  tnai  d  tij  hundud  and 
sixty:  which  Wduld  ajipcar  almost  iiuredible,  if  il^irown  hittorian 
had  not  so  particularly  enumerated  them. 

But  besides  Ihe  Jews  v.\:o  fell  by  the  edge  rf  Ihe  ^ircTr/,  others  were 
also  to  l.e  lid  ouviy  lajilive  into  all  y  a'iout ;  aid,  i(  iisiiierifg  lh<.  noii,- 
bers  of  the  slain,  the  number  of  ihe  eafilivcs  too  was  \erj-  grtaf. 
There  were  taken  parlicularly  at  Jujihaf-  hvo  ihi'usar.d  me  hin.dnd 
ai.d  thirty: — At  Jotnjja,^*' one  ihijusaiid  two  hutidnd : — At  Tarithia,'^ 
six  thou/and  chcjsen  youig  men  sent  to  JVero,  the  rest  sold,  lo  lli«» 
number  of  Mir^^  Iht'utand  <:rid  four  htivdrtd.  besides  ili/ie  w  t.o  were 
given  to  Aerippa  :— Of  the  Gadarenes."^  two  Ihi.vrai.d  Iwf  huj.dnd : — 
In  Idutncra,'-''  above  a  thousand.  Many  liesii'es  thefe  were  taken  at 
JcrufuUm,  so  that,  as  Josephiis  himtelf  i;if(irn;s  es,"  ihe  iiinilerof 
the  capti\es  b  ken  in  the  whole  war  rinotii.ud  to  rii,tiii-stun 
thousand;  the  tall  ar.d  h  idn  me  jouiig  nicn  Tm,s  rei-e  r\ed  )«;r  h  s 
triumph;  of  the  rest,  those  above  severittcn  yean- of  rfe  were  n  iit 
to  the  vvorks  in  Kgypt;  but  most  were  distribued  ihroo^h  ifie  Hcnen 
provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  Ihealres  by  thcsv.ord  or  by  the  wild 
beasts;  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  8la\es.  Oi  these  cap- 
lives  many  underwent  a  hard  falc.  Eleven  thcutand  of  them** 
jierished  for  want.  Tilr.s  exhibited  all  sons  of  fhows  ar.d  spectacles 
at  Ca;sarea,  and-'*  many  of  the  captives  were  ihere  desiroyed,  se^me 
being  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  oihers  eenipelled  lo  light  in 
troops  against  one  aiiotlier.  At  Ccfnna,  too,  in  honoi  r  of  his  brother's 
bir:h-day,''^''  two  thousand  fvc  hundred  Jews  were  slain  ;  and  a  greift 
number  likewise  at  Jiery'us  in  honour  ol  liis  father's.  '1  he  like*  weg 
done  in  other  cities  oi'  Syria.  Those  whom  he  rcerved  (or  his 
triumph^  were  Simon  and  John,  the  feiieralsof  the  e apiivcs,  ard  ."ercn 
hundrtd  others  of  remarkable  siaiiiro  and  bcniily.  Thi:s  were  the 
Jev\s  miserably  tormented,  and  distributed  over  the  Ponuiii  provir:ces  ; 
niid  are  they  not  still  dislreised  ai.d  dis|  crsed  over  all  t.hc  nations  of 
the  earth  ? 

Was  not  this  a  time  of  great  Irihulaiion  f  Were  not  these  days  of 
vengeance  indeed  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  exact  aceomi/lithmtnt  tl 
any  prediction  than  these  words  of  our  Saviour  had  >. 

(v.)    I'/ic  Ivtal  dii-lntdlcn  of  Ilie  hmpk  aid  c.'fi/  rf  Jirufa/tm. 

Pnopn>;cT. — Matt,  xxiii.  37,  38.  Luke  xiii.  •'^4,  35.  O  Jem- 
sc.lem  .'  Jeriisolem  I — Jiehold  tifivr  house  is  left  inilo  you  deso- 
lute. — Matt.  .txiv.  2.  Mark  xiii.  2.  Luke  x\t.  6.  The  days  -will 
come,  in  the  -udiich  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  he  tlirown  do-u-n, —  Luke  six.  44.  7V<c_^ 
shall  lay  thee  even  -with  the  ground,  aud  shall  not  It  are  in  thee 
one  stone  upon  another. — Luke  xxi.  "4.  Jerinnhm  shall  he 
trodden  do-wn  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentile* 
be  fulfilled. 

F'i"LFiij«ENT. — It  seemed  excece)irgly  improbable  that  the  eventi 
here  loretold  by  Jesus  Christ  should  happen  in  thai  age,  when  the 
Jews  were  at  perfect  peace  wiih  the  (^■mfll.s;  aiid  the  strnigih  of 
their  citadel  was  such,  as  consiraiiied  Titus  to  r.f  knowledge  thai  it 
was  Ihe  SING i"LAR  hand  or  God,  that  ccmp.ellcd  them  to  relinquit-h 
fortifications  which  no  human  power  could  have  conquered.^s  Our 
Saviour's  words,  olso,  were  aln.ost  literally  fulfilled,  and  scarcely  ona 
stime  WHS  left  vpun  auolhtr.  'Ihe  lem|«le  was  a  building  of  such 
strength  and  grandeur,  of  such  splendour  and  bc-iiily,  that  it  was 
likely  (us  it  was  worthy)  to  be  preserved,  f^  r  a  monument  of  the  vic- 
tory and  glory  of  the  Homan  empire,  Tiiiis  was  cceordingly  very 
desirous  of  preserving  it,  and  proiestcff^  to  the  Jews,  who  hael  forti- 
fied themFelvrs  within  it,  that  he  woulil  preserve  it,  even  against 
their  will.  He  hadj*  expressed  the  like  desire  of  presening  the  city 
too,  and  repeatedly  sent  Josephus  ami  other  Jews  to  their  countrj'- 
men,  to  persuade  ilicm  lo  a  surrender.  But  an  over-ruling  Providence 
directed  things  ot)iervvi.«e.  The  Jews  themselves"'  first  sot  fire  to  the 
piorliiocs  of  the  temple,  and  then  the  Romans.  One  of  the  soldiers,*'* 
neither  waiting  for  any  command,  nor  trtmblirg  for  such  an  attempt 
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bul  urged  by  a  certain  divine  impulse,  threw  a  burning  brand  in  at 
the  golden  winJovv,  and  thereby  set  fire  to  the  buildings  of  the  temple 
itself.  Titus'  run  immediately  to  the  temple,  and  commanded  his 
Boidicrs  to  ex!iiigui>h  the  tlame.  But  neither  exhortations  nor  threat- 
enings  could  restrain  iheir  violence.  They  either  could  not  hear,  or 
would  not  hear;  and  those  behind  encouraged  those  before  to  set  fire 
to  the  temple.  He  was  still  for  preserving  the  holy  place.  He  com- 
manded his  .soldiers  even  to  be  beaten  for  disobeying  him:  but  their 
anger,  and  their  haired  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain  warlike  vehement 
fury  overcame  their  reverence  for  their  general,  and  their  dread  (or 
his  commands.  A  soldier  in  the  dark  set  fire  to  the  doors;  and  thus, 
as  Josephus  says,  (lie  temjJe  was  burned  against  the  will  of  Cuisar. 

When  the  soldiers  had  rested  from  their  horrid  work  of  blood  and 
plunder,  Titus  gave  orders  to  demolish  the  foundations  of  the  city 
and  the  temj)le. — But,  that  posterity  might  judge  of  the  glory  and 
value  of  his  conquests,  he  left  three  towers  standing  as  monuments 
of  the  prodigious  sire.ngth  and  greatness  of  the  cily  ;  and  also  a  part 
of  the  western  wall,  which  he  designed  as  a  rani|iart  for  a  garrison  to 
keep  the  surrounding  country  in  subjection.  All  the  other  buildings 
were  completely  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  is  recorded  by  Mainio- 
nidos,  and  likewise  in  the  Jewish  Talmud,  that  Tcreiitius  Ruftis,  an 
otlicer  in  the  army  of  Titus,  with  a  ploughshare  tore  up  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  and  thus  remarkably  fulfilled  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Micaii :  Therefore  shall  Zinn,  for  your  sake,  he  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jermakm  shall  become  heaps,  and  /he  mounlain  of  the  house 
as  the  high  places  of  the  forest.  (Micah  iii.  12.)  The  cily  alro  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  was  burnt  and  destroyed  together  with  the  temple.^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  towers,  above  mentioned  as  being 
eft  standing,^  all  the  rest  of  the  city  was  so  demolished  and  levelled 
with  the  ground,  that  those  vvho  came  to  see  it  could  not  believe  that 
it  had  ever  been  inhabited.  And  when  Titus  came  again  to  Jeru- 
salem in  his  way  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  beheld  the  sad  devasta- 
tion, he  bitterly  lamented  the  cruel  necessity,  wiiich  had  compelled 
him  to  destroy  so  inagniiicent  a  city.  After  the  city  was  thus  taken 
and  destroyed,  a  great  quantity  of  riches  were  found  by  the  Riimans, 
who  dug  up  the  ruins  in  search  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.-*  So  literally  were  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ 
accomplished  in  the  ruin  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple!  Well 
might  Eleazer  say  to  the  Jews  who  were  besieged  in  the  fortress  of 
Masada — "  What  is  become  of  our  city,  which  was  believed  to  be 
inhabited  by  God? — It  is  now  demolished  to  the  very  foundations ; 
and  the  only  monument  of  it  that  is  left  is — the  camp  of  those  who 
destroyed  it,  which  is  still  pitched  upon  its  remains."  Well  might  he 
express  a  passionate  wish  that  they  had  all  died  before  ihey  beheld 
that  holy  city  demolished  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
■  sacred  temple  so  profanely  dug  up  from  it.s  foundation.* 

As  the  Jews  were  to  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations,  so  was 
Jerusalem  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  (f  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled.  .So  completely  was  Jiidaja  subjugated,  that  tlic  I 
very  land  itself  was  sold  by  Vespasian,  the  Gentiles  posse.';sing  it, 
while  the  Jews  were  nearly  all  slain  or  led  into  captivity  ;  and  Jerusa- 
lem has  never  s'nice  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  When,  indeed, 
the  emperor  Hadrian  visited  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  found  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  ruins,  forty-seven  years  after  its  de- 
struction, he  determined  to  rebuild  it;  but  not  exactly  on  the  same 
spot.  He  called  the  new  city  ./Elia,  placed  a  Roman  colony  in  it,  and 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  the  room  of  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  This  profanation  of  the  holy  place  was  the  great  cause  of 
the  rebellions  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  city  was  once  more  taken  by  them  and  burnt. — Hadrian  rebuilt 
it — re-established  the  colony — ordered  the  statue  of  a  hog  (which  the 
Jews  held  in  religions  abhorrence)  to  be  set  up  over  the  gate  that 
opened  towards  Bethlehem;  and  published  an  edict,  strictly  forbid- 
ding any  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  city,  or  even  to  look  at  it 
from  a  distance.  Tnus  the  city  remained,  till  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  restored 
the  name  of  Jerusalem ;  hut  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  reside 
there.  Attempting  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  their  capital,  Coiislan- 
tine  caused  their  ears  (o  be  cut  off",  their  bodies  to  be  marked  as  rebels, 
and  dispersed  them  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  fugitives 
and  slaves.  The  emperor  Julian,  from  enmity  to  the  Christians, 
favoured  the  Jews;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  contradicting  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  it,  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple ;  but  he  was 
miraculously  prevented,  and  obliged  to  desist  from  his  impious  under- 
taking. Jovian  revived  the  severe  edict  of  Hadrian;  and  the  Greek 
emperors  continued  the  prohibition ;  so  that  the  wretched  Jews  used 
to  give  money  to  the  soldiers  for  permi.ssion  to  behold  and  weep  over 
the  ruins  of  their  temple  and  city,  particularly  on  the  return  of  that 
memorable  day  on  which  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  Chosroe.s.  king  of  Persia,  took  and  plundered  it; 
but  Heraclius  soon  recovered  the  possession  of  it. — In  637,  the  Chris- 
tians surrendered  Jerusalem  to  Omar,  the  Saracen  caliph,  who  built  a 
mosque  upon  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Saracens  above  400  years,  and  then  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.  They  retained  it  till  the  year  1099,  when  the  Franks  took  it 
imder  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  General  of  the  Crusaders.  The  Franks 
kept  possession  88  years,  that  is,  till  1187,  when  the  Turks,  under 
Baladin,  retook  it  by  capitulation,  and  with  them  it  has  remained  ever 
siiice.^ 

t  Joseph,  do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  6.  §  6  &  7. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c  .6.  §  3.  c.  7.  §  2.  c.  8.  s  5.  »  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  1.  §  1. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  1.  §  2.  •  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  §  7. 

«  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57 — 69.    The 
preceding  account  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  concerning  the  destruction 
f  Jer  usiQem,  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  dnd  the  calamities  which 


"Thus  literally  has  this  prophecy  been  hitherto  fulfilled  I — Jerusa 
lem  has  been  thus  consiantly  trodden  ifowii  of  the  Gentiles, — the 
Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  and  the  Turks. — Its  ancient  inha 
bitanis  have  been  expelled,  and  persecuted,  and  its  holy  places  have 
been  polluted.  The  eagles  of  idolatrous  Rome,  the  crescent  of  tlie 
impostor  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  popery,  carried  by  the  Cru- 
saders, have  been  successively  dispiiiycd  amidst  ihe  ruins  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years.'"'  And  the 
Jews  are  still  preserved  a  living  and  continued  mcijument  of  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  and  of  the  irrefragable  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  prediction,  however  (till  the  lime  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled),  indicates  that  Jerusalem, — ihe  city  once  beauti- 
ful  for  situation  and  the  joy  of  the  iihole  earth, — shall  not  lie  trodden 
down  for  ever.  "  The  times  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  fulfilled,  when 
the  times  of  the  four  great  kincdoms  of  the  Gentiles,  according  to 
Daniel's  prophecies,  shall  be  expired,  and  the  ffth  kinpdcm,  or  lUe 
kingdom  of  Christ,  shall  be  set  up  in  their  [ilacc,  and  l/.e  Saints  of 
Ihe  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  pn.'sess  the  kingdom  for 
ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever.  Jerusalem,  as  it  has  hitherto  remained, 
so  probably  will  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Gentiles,  iinttl  these  times 
of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  (Rom.  xi.  25, 
2(3.)  until  the  fuhiess  (f  the  Gentiles  he  come  in  ;  and  so  all  hrael  shall 
be  saved,  and  become  again  the  people  of  God.  The  fulness  of  Ihe 
Jews  will  come  in  as  well  as  the  fulness  rf  the  Gentiles.  For  (ver.  12. 
25,  26.)  if  the  fall  of  them  be  Ihe  riches  of  the  world,  and  Ihe  diminish- 
ing of  them  Ihe  riches  rf  the  Gentiles;  how  much  more  Iheir  fulness? 
For  1  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery, 
that  blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fubiess  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  savcd.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

THAT  THERE  IS  SALVATION    ONLY  THROUGH    CHRIST AKD    THE 

DANGER  OF  REJECTING  IT. 

§  1 .    That  there  is  salvation  only  through  Vhrint. 

PnopHP-CY."— Zcch.  xiii.  1.  In  that  day  there  .shall  be  a  foun- 
tain opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  unclcanness. — Mai.  iv.  2.  Unto  you  that 
fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with  healing 
in  his  wings. — Isa.  liii.  11.  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 
servant  justify  many. — Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Redeemer  ehall  come 
to  Sion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob. 
See  Rom.  ix.  26. — Ps.  cxviii.  22.  The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused,  the  same  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  I*a. 
xxviii.  16.     Matt.  xxi.  42. 

Fulfilment.— John  iii.  Ifi.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeih  in  him,  should  imt 
perish,  but  have  everli:sting  life.  Compare  a!fo  1  Thc.«.  v.  9.;  John 
xvii.  3. — Luke  xxiv.  47.  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  his  name.  See  also  Acts  x.  43. — Acts  xiii.  G8,  39. 
Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and 
by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified. — Acts  iv.  11,  12.  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  vshich  is  become  the 
head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is  ihcjr  salvation  in  any  other:  for  there 
is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved. 

§  2.   Of  ihe  necessity  of  believing  in  Chriii,  arid  the  danger  of 
rejecting  him. 

Deut.  xviii.  15.  19.  The  Lord  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet — 
Unto  him  shall  ye  hearken — Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words,  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 
[In  Acts  iii.  23.  this  prediction  is  cited  and  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.] — 
Numb.  XV.  30,  31.  The  soul  that  doth  aught  presumptuously — re- 
proacheth  the  Lord  :  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off"  from  among  his 
people,  because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord. — Ps.  ii.  12. 
Kiss  the  Son.  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  right  way. 

John  iii.  18.  He  that  beheveth  on  him  is  not  condemned  ;  but  be 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  be* 
lieved  in  the  name  of  the  only  Son  of  God. — Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ? — Heb.  x.  26.  29.  If  we 
sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses's  law  died  without  mercy,  under 
two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified 
an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.-^ 
The  Lord  shall  be  revealed  from  Heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in 

have  befallen  the  Jews,  are  chiefly  abridged  from  this  learned  prelate's 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twentytirst  dissertations,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  Mr.  Kelt's  History,  the  Interpreter  of  Prophec/,  toL- 
i.  pp.  2S8-333. 

I  Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  33g. 

9  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  toI.  ii.  p.  70. 
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flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  Gufpeiof  our  Lord  Christ.    2  Thes.  i.  7,  8. 

"  The  tentimoiiy  of  Jesim  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy'"  (Rev. 
xix.  10.); — and  of  that  testimony  it  were  easy  to  have  offered 
hundreds  of  instances  equally  striking  with  those  above  given. 
Copious  as  the  preceding  table  of  prophecies  is,  the  selection  has 
necessariti/  been  restricted  to  tiik  ntiNciPAi.,  in  order  that  this 
article  of  our  Appendix  miptht  not  be  extended  an  undue  length. 
The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  all  (or  nearly  all)  the 
[iredictions  relative  to  the  Messiah,  is  referred  to  Huet's  I)e- 
vionatratio  Evavgelica,  Prop.  IX.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  SQ.*) — 10.56. 
Amsterdam,  1680,)  and  to  Mr.  Barker's  "  Jifessiah  :  being  the 
Prophecies  conceriiing  him  methodized,  with  their  Accomplish- 
ments ;  Jjondon,  1780."  8vo.  Both  these  works  have  been  con- 
sulted in  drawing  up  the  preceding  table  of  prophecies  and  their 
accomplishments.  At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  Book  II.  (pp.  1374 — 
1380.)  of  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Sacred  Chronology,  that 
learned  writer  has  given  two  series  of  the  great  prophecies  and 
allusions  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament;  which  are  expressly 
cited  either  as  predictions  fulfilled  in  him,  or  applied  to  him  by 
way  of  accommodation,  in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  of 
these  series  describes  Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  as 
the  PHOMisKD  sEEn  OF  THE  woMAx  in  the,  grand  charter  of 
our  Redemption  (Gen.  iii.  15.) ;  and  his  pedigree,  sufferings, 
and  glory  in  his  successive  manifestations  of  himself,  until  the 


end  of  the  world.  The  second  series  describes  his  character  and 
offices,  human  and  divine.  Although  these  two  series  of  pro- 
phecies consist  07ily  of  references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
some  of  which  necessarily  coincide  \\  ith  the  predictions  above 
given  at  length;  yet  the  biblical  student  will  find  his  time  pot 
ill  spent  in  comparing  them.  The  second  series  contains  many 
titles  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  could  not,  for  want  of 
room,  be  inserted  in  the  present  work. 

To  conclude  : — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  most  of  the  prophecies,  deliver 
ed  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  revcale<l 
nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  yet  scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any  man  that 
ever  lived  upon  earth  except  to  Him,  who  is  Inimatiucl,  God 
with  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st,  to  whom  "give  all  the  prophets 
-xitness.  (Acts  x.  43.)  With  regard  to  the  predictions  an- 
nounced by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  voice  of  history  in  every 
age — (and  especially  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  of  thi- 
Jews) — concurs  to  demonstrate  their  fruth,  and,  consequently,  t!ie 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  more,  therefore,  we  contemplate  these 
astonishing  facts, — the  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  won- 
derful display  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodncs.=, — the 
more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  amazed  centu- 
rion,— Thult  this  was  the  SON  OF  GOD! 


No.  vir. 

PROOFS  OF  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  JOSEPHUS'S  TESTLMONY  CONCERNING 

JESUS  CHRIST. 


[Referred  to  in  p.  81.  of  this  Volume.'] 


JosEPHUs,  though  a  strict  pharisce,  has  borne  such  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  spotless  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome 
considered  and  called  him  a  Christian  writer.  Mr.  Whiston, 
and  some  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Naza- 
rene  or  Ebionite  Jewish  Christian ;  while  others  have  aflirmed, 
that  the  passage,  above  cited  from  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  is  an 
interpolation,  principally  (it  should  seem)  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  too  favourable  to  be  given  by  a  Jew  to  Christ:  and  that, 
if  Josephus  did  consider  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  or  expected 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  him,  in 
which  case  he  would  not  have  despatched  the  miraculous  his- 
tory of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  one  short  paragraph. 
When,  however,  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  fairly  weighed, 
we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  preponderate  most  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus :  for, 

1.  It  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  Joseplius's  works,  which 
are  now  extant,  whether  printed  or  manuscript ;  in  a  Ilebre-M 
translation  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library',  and  in  an  Arabic 
Version  preserved  by  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus. 

2.  It  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Refinus  the  antagonist 
of  Jerome,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Sozomen,  Cassiodorus,  Nice- 
phorus,  and  by  many  other  authors,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  all  of  whom  had 
indisputably  seen  various  manuscripts,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity.  How  then  can  men,  living  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred years  afier  these  writers — and,  who  arc  so  remote  both 
from  the  sources  consulted  by  them,  as  well  as  from  the  events 
related  by  them, — prove  that  all  these  ancient  authors  were 
utterly  destitute  of  discernment  and  t!ut  all  sagacity  is  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  our  times  1 

3.  Josephus  not  only  mentions  with  respect  John  the  Baptist,' 
but  also  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. — "  Ananus"  (he 
says)  "assembled  the  Jewish  Sanhcdrin,  and  brought  before  it 
James  the  Brother  of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,  with  some 
others,  whom  he  delivered  over  to  be  stoned  as  infractors  of  the 
law."^     This  passage,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been 

«  Barioniiis  (Annalos  Eccles;as(ici,  ad  annum  134,)  relates,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  this  Hebrew  Translation  of  Josephus  was  marlied  witli  an  obelus, 
«rhich  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  Jew. 

a  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  18.  c.  5.  §  2.  »  Ibid  lib.  30.  c.  3.  (al.)  9.  J  I. 
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disputed  or  suspected,  contains  an  evident  reference  to  what 
had  already  been  related  concerning  Christ ;  for  why  else  should 
he  describe  James — a  man  of  himself  but  little  known — as  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  if  he  had  made  no  mention  of  Jesus  before  ? 

4.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Josephus,  who  had  discussed 
with  such  minuteness  the  history  of  this  period, — mentioned 
Judas  of  Gallilce,  Thcudas,  and  the  other  obscure  pretenders  to 
the  character  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist  and 
James  the  brother  of  Christ, — should  have  preserved  the  pro- 
founde.';t  silence  concerning  Christ,  whose  name  was  at  that  time 
so  celebrated  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the  Romans,  two 
of  whose  historians  (Suetonius  and  Tacitus),  have  distinctly 
taken  notice  of  him.  But  in  all  the  writings  of  Josephus,  not  a 
hint  occurs  on  the  subject  except  the  testimony  in  question. 

5.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  this  passage  either  was  or 
could  be  forged  by  Eusebius  who  first  cited  it,  or  by  any  i)ther 
earlier  writer.  Had  such  a  forgery  been  attempted,  it  would 
unquestionably  have  been  detected  by  some  of  the  acute  and 
inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity ;  for  both  Josephus  and  his 
works  were  so  well  received  among  the  Romans,  that  he  was 
enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  had  a  statue  erected  to  hij 
memory.  His  writings  were  also  admitted  into  the  Imperi.il 
Library  :  the  Romans  may  further  be  considered  as  the  guardians 
of  the  integrity  of  his  text ;  and  the  Jews  we  may  be  a.ssured, 
would  use  all  diligence,  to  prevent  any  interpolation  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  any 
objection  was  ever  made  to  this  piissage,  by  any  of  the  opposer.* 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  early  ages :  their  silence  therefore 
concerning  such  a  charge  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  passage  is 
not  a  forgery.  Indeed,  the  Christian  cause  is  so  far  from  need- 
ing any  fraud  to  support  it,  that  nothing  could  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  its  interest,  than  a  fraud  so  palpable  and  obtrusive. 

To  this  strong  chain  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Jose- 
phus's  testimony,  various  objections  have  been  made,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal : — 

Objection. — 1  This  passage  was  not  cited  by  any  early 
Christian  before  Eusebius,  such  as  Justin  JUartyr,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  or  Origen ;  nor  is  it  cited  by 
Chrysostom  or  Photius,  viho  lived  after  his  time. 

Answer. — There  is  no  strength  in  this  negative  argument  against 
Eusebius,  drawii  from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  fathers.  The  fathcre 
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ilid  not  cite  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  1.  either  because  they  had 
Jio  copies  of  his  works ;  or,  2.  because  his  testimony  was  foreign  to  the 
ilesign  which  they  had  in  writing;  which  was,  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  hud  no  need  of  other  evidence ;  or,  3.  because,  on 
account  of  this  very  testimony,  the  evidence  of  Josephus  was  disre- 
garded by  the  Jews  themselves.! 

OuJECTtoy.  2. — The  passage  in  question  interrupts  the  order 
of  the  narration,  and  is  unlike  the  style  of  Josephus. 

Answer. — It  is  introduced  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  historian's 
narrative,  the  order  of  which  it  docs  not  disturb.  It  is  introduced 
under  the  article  of  Pilate,  and  connected  with  two  circumstances, 
which  occasioned  disturbances;  and  was  not  the  putting  of  Jesus  to 
death,  and  the  continuance  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  after  him, 
declaring  his  resurrection,  another  very  considerable  circumstance, 
which  created  very  great  disturbances  ?  And  though  Josephus  does 
not  say  this  in  expres-o  terms,  yet  he  intimates  it,  by  connecting  it  with 
tlie  two  causes  of  commotion,  by  giving  so  honourable  a  testimony  to 
lesus,  and  telling  us  that  he  was  crucified  at  the  instigation  of  the 
chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  would  scarcely  have  been 
flecent  in  him  to  have  said  more  on  this  head.  The  following  view 
of  the  connection  of  the  passage  now  under  consideration  will  confirm 
and  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks; — 

In  his  Jewish  x'^ntiquities,  (book  xviii.  c.  i.)  he  ralates,  in  the  first 
section,  that  Pilate  introduced  Csesar's  images  into  Jerusalem,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  measure  producing  a  tumult,  he  com- 
manded them  to  be  carried  thence  to  Caesarea.  In  the  second  section, 
he  gives  an  account  of  Pilate's  attempt  to  bring  a  current  of  water  to 
Jerusalem,  the  expense  of  which  he  defrayed  out  of  the  sacred  money : 
this  also  caused  a  tumult,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Jews  were 
slain.  In  the  third  section  he  relates  that  ahout  the  same  time  Pilate 
crucified  Jesus,  who  was  called  Chri.st,  a  wise  and  holy  man ;  and 
(5  4.)  ahout  the  same  time  also,  he  adds,  another  sad  calamity  put  the 
Jevis  into  disorder,  which  he  promises  to  narrate  after  he  had  given 
an  account  of  a  most  flagitious  crime  which  was  perpetrated  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Isis:  and,  after  detailing  all  its  circumstances,  he 
])roceeds  (?  5.),  agreeably  to  his  promise,  to  describe  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Rome,  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  the 
villanous  conduct  of  four  of  their  countrymen.  Such  is  the  connec- 
tion of  the  whole  chapter;  and  when  it  is  fairly  considered,  we  may 
safely  challenge  any  one  to  say,  whether  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion interrupts  the  order  of  the  narration  :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
taken  out,  that  connection  is  irrecoverably  broken.  It  is  manifest,  that 
Josephus  relates  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened,  and  that 
ihey  are  connected  together  only  by  the  time  when  they  took  place. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  the  passage  in  question  is  unlike 
the  style  of  Josephus,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  in  the  quaint  hut  ex- 
pressive language  of  Huet,  that  one  egg  is  not  more  like  anolher,  than 
is  the  style  of'  this  passage  to  the  general  style  of  his  writings.  Objec- 
tions from  style  are  often  fanciful ;  and  Daubuz  has  proved,  by  actual 
collation,  the  perfect  coincidence  between  its  style  and  that  of  Jose- 
phus in  other  parts  of  his  works.2  This  objection,  therefore,  falls  to 
the  ground. 

Objection  3. — The  Testimony  of  Josephus  concerning 
Jesus,  could  not  possibly  have  been  recorded  by  him  ;  for  he 
•ivas  not  only  a  Jew,  bxit  also  rigidly  attached  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  The  expressions  are  not  those  of  a  Jew,  but  of  a 
Christian. 

Answer. — Josephus  was  not  so  addicted  to  his  own  religion,  as  to 
approve  the  conduct  and  opinion  of  the  Jews  concerning  Christ  and 

'  The  above  refuted  objection  is  examined  in  detail  by  professor  Vernet, 
.in  his  trait6  de  IaV6rit6  de  la  Religion  Ohrttienne,  tome  ix.  pp.  165—221. 

»  S6e  Daubuz  Pro  Testimonio  Joseplii  de  Jesu  Christo,  contra  Tan. 
Fabvum  et  alios  (8vo.  Lend.  1706,)  pp.  128—205.  The  whole  of  this  Dis- 
sertation is  printed  at  the  cnrl  of  the  second  volume  of  Havercarap's 
rdition  of  Josephus's  works.  Mr.  Whiston  has  abridged  the  collation  of 
Daubuz  in  Dissertation  I.  pp.  v.— vii.  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the 
.lewish  historian,  folio,  London,  1737.  Bosii  Exercitatio  Critica  ad  Flavii 
.loscphi  Periocham  de  Jesu  Christo.  annexed  to  Ottii  Spicilegiurn  ex  Jose- 
pho,  Lug.  Bat.  1741.  8vo. 


his  doctrine.  From  the  moderation  which  per\^adcs  liis  whole  nai 
rative  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that  the  fanatic 
fury,  which  the  chief  men  of  his  nation  exercised  against  Christ  could 
not  but  have  been  displeasing  to  him.  He  has  rendered  that  attesta- 
tion to  the  innocence,  sanctity,  and  miracles  of  Christ,  which  the  fide- 
lity of  history  required  :  nor  does  it  follow  that  he  was  necessitated  to 
renounce  on  this  account  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Either  the  com- 
mon prejudices  of  the  Jews,  that  their  iWessiah  would  be  a  victorious 
and  temporal  sovereign,  or  the  indifference  so  prevalent  in  many  to- 
wards controverted  questions,  might  have  been  suflicient  to  prevent 
him  from  renouncing  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  embracing  a  new  one,  the  profession  of  which  was  attended  with 
danger:  or  else,  he  might  think  himself  at  liberty  to  be  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian,  as  the  same  God  was  worshipped  in  both  systems  of 
religion.  On  either  of  these  suppositions,  Josephus  might  have  writ- 
ten every  thing  which  this  testimony  contains ;  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  critical  examination  of  the  passage. 

The  expression,  "  if  it  be  lawftd  to  call  him  a  man,'"  does  not  imply 
that  Josephus  believed  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  an  extraordinary 
man,  one  whose  wisdom  and  works  had  raised  him  above  the  com- 
mon condition  of  humanity.  He  represents  him  as  having  "performed 
many  wonderful  worJis."  In  this  there  is  nothing  singular,  for  the  Jews 
themselves,  his  contemporaries,  acknowledge  that  he  wrought  many 
mighty  works.  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  54.  xiv.  2.,  &c.  and  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  other  Gospels.  Josephus  further  says,  that  "  he  was  a 
teacher  of  such  men  as  gladly  received  the  truth  with  pleasure," — both 
because  the  moral  preceptsof  Christ  were  such  as  Josephus  approved, 
and  also  because  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  influei.ced  by  no  other 
motive  than  the  desire  of  discerning  it.  "  He  drew  over  to  him  many, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles."  How  true  this  was,  at  the  time  when 
Josephus  wrote,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show.  The  phrase,  "  This  was 
the  Chrisl,"^-{}  XpijTos  ourog  >;i-,)  by  no  means  intimates  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  but  only  that  he  was  the  person  called  Christ  both  by 
the  Christians  and  Romans;  just  as  if  we  should  say,  "  This  was  the 
same  man  as  he  named  Christ."  Jesus  was  a  common  name,  and 
would  not  have  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  person  intended  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  them 
was  Chrestus  or  Chrislus,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  ;  and 
if  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  Tacitus  had  read  Josephus,  he 
most  probably  took  this  very  name  from  the  Jewish  historian.  With 
regard  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  prophecies  referring  to 
him,  Josephus  rather  speaks  the  language  used  by  the  Christians  than 
his  own  private  opinion  :  or  else  he  thought  that  Christ  had  appeared 
after  his  arrival,  and  that  the  prophets  had  foretold  this  event, — a  point 
which,  if  admitted,  and  if  he  had  been  consistent,  ought  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  it  will  readily  be  imagined, 
that  there  might  be  many  circumstances  to  prevent  his  becoming  a 
proselyte;  nor  is  it  either  new  or  wonderful  that  men,  especially  in 
their  religious  concerns,  should  contradict  themselves,  and  withstand 
the  conviction  of  their  own  minds.  It  is  certain  that,  in  our  own 
times,  no  one  has  spoken  in  higher  terms  concerning  Christ  than  M. 
Rousseau;  who,  nevertheless,  not  only  in  his  other  writings,  but  also 
in  the  very  work  that  contains  the  very  eloquent  eulogium  alluded 
to,  inveighs  against  Christianity  with  acrimony  and  rancour.  >■ 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  much  litigated  pas- 
sage of  Josephus  is  now  before  the  reader ;  who,  on  considering 
it  in  all  its  bearings,  will  doubtle.«s  agree  with  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  that  it  is  genuin-e,  and  consequently  affords  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New 
Testament. 

»  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Nos.  IX.  and  X.  4to.  vol.  v.  pp. 
xlv.-^cxlviii.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  civ. — cLxviii.  Vernet,  Trait6  de  la 
Verite  de  la  Religion  Chr(!'tienne,  tome  ix.  pp.  1—236.  Huet,  Demonstr. 
Evang.  vol.  i.  pp.  46 — 56.  OJuvres  de  Nonotte,  torn.  vi.  pp.  382—391.  Colo- 
nia  La  Religion  Chr6tienne  Autoriste  par  des  Auteurs  Paicns,  (Paris, 
1826, 2d  edit.)  pp.  360—379.  In  pp.  395—485.  his  editor,  the  Abbt  Laboude- 
rie,  has  reprinted  David  Martin's  elaborate  Dissertation  sur  le  Temoignage 
rendu  a  Jesus  Christ  par  Josephe,  dans  les  Antiquit6s  Judaiques,  liv. 
18.  chap.  4.  Bretschneider's  Capita  Theologia^  Judseorura  Dogmaticfe,  a 
Flavii  .losephi  Scriptis  collecta,  (8vo.  Lipsiae,  1812,)  pp.  59—64.  See  also  Vin 
dicim  Flavians,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Testimony  given  by  Josephus  con 
cerning  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  1781), 
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